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ABIERICAN ASSOCIATION POR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OP EDUCATION. 

We koDvr not that we joan better oommeiioe the JiJXk volwme of 
tkt JovEiTAi. or Education tiiaa by prMentiny our zeadere with 
the Address of the Right Rererend Dr. Porras, of PliiladelphiR, 
one of the BUhope oi the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
S^tes, delifered at Cleaveland, Ohio, at the opening of the second 
aaaual SMetiaf of the .American Jh$ociatiou for Ike Myaneement 
of Etbteat U n a a Aaaoeiatlon of whioh the Chief Soperinteadeat 
of Schools fbr Upper Canada has the Inmor of being a neaber, and 
which embraces the British North American Provinces, as well as 
the United States. Dr. Pqttrr's language is as eloquent and 
beantifDl ■• his views are eompreheosive and . philanthropic. Dr. 
PoTffia, as President of the Assooiatfon, opened the piocvedings 
of the annual meeting with the following able and eloquent exposi- 
tion of its objects and character : . 

He remarited :— 'The Aseooialion which we have jdow ventured 
to oirg^anic^^ oee the term ventored^ beeaose I appieeiaie the 
rehponsibftitf which ay of tfie friends ef edaeatioo aesame in 
undertakinf to associate themselves together for parposes so vast, 
and nnder a tide so eomprehenshre as are indicated in this instru- 
ment, whieh the Seew u ry has jost read ; — the Assoeialioii is not 
olfly national — it is in trath ooatinentaL It is aa Amerioan Asso- 
eiatioa fbr the advanoenentt>f Education, afad it aspires te embrace 
within the sphere of its unpretending labours, representatives from 
all quarters of North AsMriea. It would faeogaise ao barriers 



between the citisens of this great fepoMio, and the oitlaens of the 
neighbovring provinces of a British moaareh. It woald reeogniae, 
in regard to our own land, no distinetioas^ no dividing lines between 
the east and the weift, the aotth and the south. It awns here, in 
its aspirations, but one country, and bat one Iria. Man ah man, fa 
ail his high and illimitable eapiMities, is the sahjeat aboat whoai 
we propose to counsel together — for the advaneeiaeat and elevatiaa 
of whom we propose to kbour. A period aeeais to bm to have 
arrived in the history of edacatioB hi this aoontiy, and hi o^wj 
civilized and Christian land, in whieh re-unions, eonsultatioBs, ma^- 
taal deliberations, the calm, dispassionate ezehaaga of opinion, 
become very important* To give ta these remnimia their appto- 
priate dimity, and, above aM, their apptnpriate aselblaess, it is desi- 
rable to combine the lahoars of thoee Who eome from every section. 
To attain this object it is proposed to make the meatfags of* this 
hssiitmiun arigfratoiy* It wan e ra d le d apon the sfaotaa of the At- 
lantic, in that city where the Declaralioa of Independeaoe was &at 
made, and where first saw the light that ttgis under whiehwe live, 
the Conttitntion of the United States. AH we can hope for ia this 
institution is, a career ia some humble measure as pragresUve and 
as rich in blessings to manUnd, as has been the career of the two 
great instruments to which I have referred. By conversing at dif« 
forent points we hope to seovre a foir failhsion d the best intellK 
genoe and public spirit which 1^ applied itself to this subject of 
education throughout the lengtn and breadth of North America^ 
We have met here, to-day, as if to indicate the comprehensive 
design of this institution. Where are vre assembled? On the-' 
shores of one of those magnificent hiland-seas which constitute so 
much of the strength and glory of this people* We look towarda 
the south, on that vast expanse, teeming with its nrittfoas cf popa*^ 
lation, the waters of which dieeharge themselves into the Gulf ef 
Mexico. Rolling at our foet are waters which reaoh tiie Gulf of' 
St. Lawrence ; aad these same waters, on thehr backward oourse, 
carry you to that mighty territory of the North and West so rapidly 
peopling fW>m every part of the earth, and from which, as a great 
hive, multitudes are to be sent forth to the Pacific. The time at 
which we are met is auspicious. Daring these hours, there are 
assembled at the capital of a neighbouring StatO) which has entitled 
itself the Empire State, representatives from the science of the land 
— -fh)m those who haVe consecrated themselves to knowledge in 
the departments of chemistry, mechanics, and natural history.^ Wa 
have assembled ourselves at a phuse distant from them geogiapbl- 
cally, to confer aboat the great science and ait of edncatioB— >a 
science which seeks to investigate the laws whieh regplata the 
normal development of the mind — an art which appiiea these h^rs 
to the actual culture and development of that ssme mind. Now, 
I conceive we shall labour well and wisely in this cause, hi proper^ 
tion as we recognize the fkot, that whHe much has been given t|s 

* Tte ABtfHean AiMefaitlop for Uia Advaacaraeni «f ae|n««. 
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from the past in the speoulalions and the oxporiepcc #f tfic^orthat 
kave gone before us, much also remauw t<V bv wHctfroreld-Hbore 
romaius to be wisoly and otficiently jipplied. ^ I bdiord that a por- 
loot system of training never will bo diseovored until a perfect philo- 
sophy of mind shall have been evolved. Wo must understand the 
laws of that wonderfully complex being, who lii to be trp.incd tp the 
doetrine of his full ai^'gldrio^s development, ere we shall ha fn- 
pared to present nifes ifor that development in perleetiofi. The 
labours of this Atsooiatiofe will be valuable just in proportion as we 
oome in the oapad||f^ of leaniers. ^f we ooma imagining that we 
have diso0ve9ll|| the last secret of |4iic|lM^ fell vf tho vain glorious 
thought U^ to ns it has been given to utter the last words on this 
subje<l^ (hen T conceive that the maxim will bo 1 kely to be verified 
in mir ^asey that pride goeth before a fall. If there is one subjeot 
in whiejb the deliberationa of men should, bp oautinus, the character 
of their resolvos and the spirit of their inquiriod free from dogma- 
tism, it is the subject of education. Cotemporaneous with tliis 
time of meeting, there is another great congreHo a^isombled, well 
entitled to tlio oonsideration of civifited inan ali over the globe. I 
I speak of those representatives of industry— of tlioso productive 
arts which are the art3 of peace — that are now gathered in the 
oomt|ierci^l emporium of Europe. The Teraplo of Janus is onee 
more closed ; the clamor of anna — at least for a flhort time — ha^ 
ceased ; and we are permitted to conduct our peaceful deliberatious 
ia the^ midat of a world at peacoi; I trust that the oonnection 
between edncathm and the arts of peaeo will become more apparent, 
%Qd Ihat the great truth which ia Ulueiratrd by all past experience, 
will be reeoigiiised by every parent and every teacher — that educa- 
tiOQ is Batuvally allied to peace, and that war is the foe . to mental 
impiovemeat, in the oU and the young alike. What wo want, then, 
my friead8,-ia this day of industrial and scientific congresses, is to 
ocinent, okteerand closer, the bands which bind us, of education, to 
soienoe on the one hand, and to th^.arts of peace on the other* We 
aboqld ahow that the echoolhooso is th® proper avenue to improve- 
ment in all the induftrial artA, and that through which the young; 
aepirant muat pass, .if he wotdd become .a discoverer of the truths 
of cciea^e^ And how mneh might be done to kindle, in the minda 
ctf popilsy a love t^t truth — a love so, large, so rich, so pure, that 
wh^ that pupil goea forth into the arena of life, he may go as i^ 
learner of trathf tjiiipugh all of that,li£9whioh. Providence assigns^ 
bioi ; ao that» fired with an unfailing love for tiiitl^ he may learn 
more of it than has been given to others before him to know ; so 
that h^ may give to th» world .some new truth, or clothe some old 
die in iM^iMge and imagery eo new and captivating, that the world 
will not willingly let it die. Wc stand herc^ then, tu-day, my 
friends, in what may be coneidered a great moral and social 
centre* We pla^t onraeiv^s here, and instal oumejves in the full 
poasesalun of our responsibilities and privileges as an Association, 
that wc may pioclaim to the worn the catholic character of the 
au4pioca under which we Ijve-^-Ksctholic, not merely in regard to 
territory, or to civil and political relations, but in regard to principles 
«^in regard to eystema— in regard to institutions^— in regard to m n. 
Thi* U an Amerioan Aasociatioo lor the advancement of Education; 
for the i^vancemcnt, jiennit me to say, of universal education ; 
education in all iu atagea, IhMtt the hmnblest nuiiments to the high- 
est attainmcnta->^rom the . humblest seminary, called by the name 
of the Difttriot School, to the greateatof our universities and colleges. 
We know here no privileged olassea— we know here no prescribed 
iqfelema or inatitutioncr We would give to every principle which 
appears upon the great atage of edncation, a full and impartial hear- 
ings We would judge every system by its fruits, and as those 
ihiita have approved themselves to the enlightened judgment of 
iHMikuMk ahould we eay it roust stand or fall- It is a mistake to 
aifppoee that this Aaaooiation contemplates merely what is caUed 
ptJpnlar edue«tion» by that magnificent syatem of public instruction 
which ia Ibatered by the State. The education wbioh we desire to 
pKomote, ia the education which lays its deep foundation in the 
&mi\yv ii(|nch ia carried forward in the common school and in tho 
ooUege. The only bania is a basis broad enough and large enough 
to eoqiprehend every inatitutien which has received the approbation 
of mankind* We meet to proclaim the progressive spirit of the- 
age. -Where are you aitting, ooy friends ? Where am I standing ? 
Where, fifty years before this time, no friend of human rights, no 
friend of edueatien, addressed the large assembly. We are met 
here, to-day, where, only fifty years ago, there was almost a path 



leigi 4ild#ne^ ;- where tho Indian canoe and the Indian wigwam, 
or tiA solltar/lmt of the Ivapper, were the only objects which beto- 
kened the presence of miti. Where are wo now ? Upon the bor- 
ders of a State whicfi did not then contain forty thousand people, 
but which has now two mill ions of sOuls. We are now in this 
beautiful city — this city of eities^willilla twice ten thousand eoula. 
Tiien, he who stood iu Cleveland felt himself upon the furthest-— 
the utmost borders of western civilization. An^^now, where ia the 
man who can put his finger upon the* map, andltidicate the extreme 
western tine which has been reached, or shall be teaehed, in oar 
progressive march ? ili^w wendrrtil the progress <ltijp|ng these few 
brief years ! We have come her^ with this ioMtitioi^^at we 
nay proclahn that thoFo who founded it, founded it withVearta beat- 
ing high and warm with the spirit of progress. But pcTmit me to 
remind you, further, that wo stand here, as on an appropriate npbt, 
to vindicate our interest aleo in the oauae- of eMiet^fhrm. What 
is this beautiful town? What this mighty commonwealth, this great 
republic, or this confederation of republics ? Is it the creation of 
the la«t few years ? Is it a creation that started into being by ita 
own fiat, or has it come down to us as a pre<^ious legacy from the 
past ? Docri it appear from history that the United Statea is a coun- 
try without an origin, a child without parents ? There is no civiliza- 
tion of that kind— there are no Ueaaidgs of that kind*. There ia 
no nation, kindred or people that can lift up their heads to high 
heaven, and proclafm their independence of the men and the nationa 
that went before thetti. They miiy rather aa'y) with ^11 hnroility and 
with all pride, that they are what the past of the worid has made 
them. We boast the energies of the people ^^mong whom we live. 
We can trace them back to nar airee, and te oor lather tainda. Onr 
pledge, our security fur the glorious ftiture, which we tmat ia open- 
ing before us, is, that we sprung frotn distinguiahod anecstry, and 
that our limbs are strong with the moral political strength that has 
been breathed into oa fh>m generation to generation. We come 
not ignoring the past, and eontemoing the labors of tboee who have 
gone before us in the work of education. When I kK»k to Greeco 
and Rome, and see what was uught in their Schools --what the 
masterpieces that emanated from the hands of their poets and 
orators, their sculptors and arehitecta, their hietoriana and philoeo- 
phers— I cannot think that those schoola were without merit, «r that 
it becomes us to think or speak of th^m with disrespect Be it om 
rather ta combine the results bequeathed to ns by our predecesaora, 
with hnprovementa w-hich shall demenstrate that we are entitled 
to be named and -remembered -a* their not unworthy aena and hein. 
The time Is at hand when the r c n urd a of tiw ftitvre will bevnde 
up— when the annals of these years that mey succeed our present 
meeting will be registered. How. will those annals appear ms 
regards this Association ? What shall be raid, at the distance 
of ten, twenty, or thirty years of the preVkili^s tod pi-etenabna of 
this mfant Association 1 Shall its hiatbTy then b« written ovef itn 
tomb, or ahaH it be written upon a eohunnt high and l^r^ht, standing 
with ita head towards heaven, proclaiming tlutt it still lives to serve 
and bless the world ? Whether this pro'id destiny shall attend, it 
lies henceforth with you ; with those who have ibrwarded and come 
here to instal this Associatio:; ; with thoeA who shiU lend it on 
through ita infant years ; with the frienda of ednoalinn tbroqgbout 
the eountry ; with the piofeseors. and tho presidents ef onr oollegea \ 
with the men, gocNl and true, who have devoted their lives, through 
twenty and thirty years, to the cause of education. These ire the 
men whom we wish to meet here. And if they -eome n«it to otut 
help, we win lay, in the day of onr'Ad}uTe'-<*'if the* day arrive— ^we 
will tfmi lay the reproach of that .failure at thair.door. With 
regard to those that are here, much will depend upon the dignity, 
the calmness, and the earnestness with which they deliberate. We 
can never confer too much, but we may reaolve nnwisefy. We 
may act hastily ; we may not redagnine that proptaaity of the 
Amerlean mind which vicfotes that homely provarhi ''jieeuro you 
are right, and tien go ahead." An' infirmity of the AmericaA 
character is to go ahead first, and then fitei out you are wrong. It 
has been the infirmity of the asaooiatkma. for the promotion of edn* 
cation; They have been formed withedt muniheae ; .«ntho«it; nnm* 
here they have lingered out a short and fitful life, and have then 
ezpirt^d. lUium fvit-^i^oy was). They were bejgtin with great 
promises — they were miserable in their performance. Is this to be 
the history ef thia Aseociation ? I trust in God not. t ahenld bo 
sorry to have assisted in giving birth to such an institution. If we 
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labor kindly, wioely, then, though that eatastropho should oome, wo 
may say that our akirto are free from the- blood of this abortive ex- 
periment. Only a few more years will have passed away before 
th«>se ohildreo will have become invested with the sovereignty of 
this country ; will beoome its citizens, its teachers, its parents, its 
lawyers, Its pbysiuians. Be true, then to your trust, and live and 
labor so that you may be able to lift your eye towards the adversary 
— towards heaven — towards the world, with the consciousness that 
whatever has done injury to the race» you did it not. 

9oiitfiii^ Sryattmrnt. 

Ptom Dlckco^ ** llouaehold Word*.'* 
THE DUMB CHILD. 

She is my only grirl : ' . J 

I w^^^inf ht% as Mme<*ino9f pr(»c:e«« thing. 
For alt vnfinish'd was Love's ieweli'd ring. 

Till set with this soft pearl ; 
The shade that time broaght forth 1 could not we ; 
How pure, how perfect seem'd the gift to me ! 

Oh, many a s^ft old tnne 
I used to sing unto that dead«*n*d car. 
And Buflfer'd not the lightest footstep near, 

Lest she might wake xoo soon ; 
And hushed her bi others' laughter while she lay— 
Ah, needless care ! I might have let them play ! 

'Twas long ere f believed 
That this one danghter micrht not apeak to me ; 
Waited and watch'd Ch>d knows how patiently ! 

How wiilingiy deceived : 
Vain Love was long tlie aniinng nnrw of Faith, 
And tended Hope until it starved to death. 

Oh ! if she could bnt hear 
For one s'lort hour, titi 1 her tongue mi^t leach 
To call me motkary in the broken speech 

That thrills the mother's ear ! 
Alas ! those seai'd lips never may be siirr'd 
To the deep music of that lovely word. 

My heart it sorely tries 
To see her kneel with such a reverent air. 
Beside her brothers at iheir evening prayer ; 

Or lift those earnest eyes 
Ti* watch o^r lips, as though our words she knew,— 
Ifllen moves her own, as she were speaking too ! 

I've walcb^-hsr Uokin«. up 
To the bright wonder of a sunset aky, < 

With saeh a depth of mesniiig in her eye» 

That I could almost hdpe 
The straggling soul would burst its binding cords. 
And the long pent-up thoughts flow forth in words. 

Ilie song of bird and bee, 
The chorus of the oreetss, streams and groves. 
All the grand music to which Nature moves, 

Are wasted melody 
To her: the world of sound c tuneless void : 
While even SUenee hath its charm destroyed. 

Her (ace Is very fsir : 
Hfcr bine eve beasriful : of finest mould 
Her soft white brow, o'er which, in waves of gold, 

Rfpples her sit&niiif hair, 
Alas ! this lovely temple c'osed must be. 
For He who madtf it keeps the master-key ! 

Not of all gifts bereft 
Even 1)0 w. How could J say sh« did not speak 1 
What real Unsuage lights hf*r eye and ehrek, 

And rend^m JBhanks t^i. Him who ieh 
Unto her soul yet open avenues 
For joy to enter, and for love to use. 

And God ia love doth give 
To her defret a'beaaty of its own. 
And we a deeper leoderness have known 

' Through that lor Which we grieve. 
Yet ihsil the seal be melted frsn« her ^ar. 
Yea, aad my voio« ahsll fill it-^bst ttol Aire; 

When that new sense is giv»ii, 
What raptsM W4ll its first ezperien«e he* 
That never woke to meaner melody. 

Than the rich songs of heaven,— 
T*A«crtfae Inli-toocd aathem swelling ruand« 
While, angels teach the ^stacies oi suuud I 

ILLUSTKATIOl^^S OP GRECIAN AjniQUITIEa 

We have thought it might piove eDtartaimBg to the youthful. 

poKtion of our tead^ lo find in our pages oocaaSonal iUustadoDB 

of some of Ch^ more remtikiible histitnddiis and (nutoma of the two 

nxMt celebrated hecrthen nMions of aiitiquky, — the Greeks and the 



Among the Greeks, periodical Games were of high antiqtdtj, 
and exerted an impottant inHuenoe upon their national daracter. 
Sucli games were early eelebrated, espechilly in honour of the dead; 
and lioicsn, the father of Grecian poetry, describes, In hift account 
of the funeral of pATROCLrs, the chariot-races, foot*raees, boxing 
wrestling, throwing the quoit, /re. These games were at length 
conneoied with the r^iginuB festivals of the Greeks, were deemed 
iocred^ and regatded as a part of their religion. Ba his Epistle to 
the Grecian Christians at Corinth, St Pacl refei^-lo these games, 
in illuatradoa of Christiao conflict, duty, and hope. He says he 
" runs not as uncertainly ;'^ he ^ fightis not as one that beateth the 
air;" he has in view, " not a oomiptible, but an incorruptible crown." 
He also "keeps his body under, ind brings into milgection^ — 
referring to the severe c6utte. of physiciJ regimen and exen?ifle re- 
quired of Grecian competitors, preparatory to theii* public appearance. 

There were four public solemn ganses in Greece — the Olympic, 
Pythian, Nemean, and Isthmian. The Isthmian games were cele- 
brated near the Isthmus of Corinth, whence they derived their 
name. They were observed every third, and afterwards every fifth 
year, anc^ held so sacred, that a public calamity could not prei'ent 
their celebration. The vicioca were crowned with a garUind oipine 
leaves. 

The Nsmeani games were eelebrated in the town of Nemea, in 
AigoliB, every third year. The victon were crowned with/>ar«2sy. 

The iV^Mtfi games were odebrafted^venr fifth year, in the seeofirf 
year of every Olympiadi near De^hi. The victon were crowned 
with 2aure29. 

The (Xympie games were celebrated the first month of every 
fifth year at Olympia, a town situated on the river Alpheus, in the 
territory of Elis, on die western coast of the Pelopeiinesna. These 
were the most famous games of the Greeks; they lasted five day«| 
and drew together an immenfle concourse frcxn all parts of Greeoe, 
and even from fore^puxouatries. No one was permitted toeoistend 
in them unless he luid prepared himself by eOntimad MIRiaeB, for 
ten months in the pubhc gymnasium at Elis. The competitors 
were obliged to take an oa'ii that they would use no unlawful 
means to obtain the victory. The prize bestowed on the victor was 
a crown of oHve; yetfhi^ hotibvirwhs ton^dered'equal to the vicio^ 
of a general among the Greeks^ and to a triumph among the 
Romans. THucinn>B8 informs us that during the celebration of 
these games, a sacred truce was obtemd between all the States of 
Greece^ all hostile operations were suq)ended, and, for the time, 
they regarded each <^er as fellow-dtizens and brethren. 

The only authentic chronology of the Greeks, is connected with 
these sames. The spac^ (four years) that intervened between one 
of then- celebrations and another was called an Olympiad, The 
era of the fi»t Olympiad is 776 years before the Christian era. 
The Olympiads may be reduced to the conmion era, by multiplying 
the Olympiad, immediately pi-eceding the one in question, by 4, and 
add the number of years to the given Olympiad, and, if B. C, sub- 
tract the amount from 777 ; if A. D.,'subtract 770from ti|)eiamount/ 

The exercises practised at thesis ganies were, firsts fbot-races alone : 
but they afterwards consisted also of throwing tin quoit, boxing, 
wrestling, horse, and chariot^raoes. At that period, when gun- 
])owder was ui^known, and wa^ h^d not b^cpme a science, and each 
battle was only a multitude of shigle combats, such exercises of 
bodily strength and activity werii wruch cultivated by most ancient 
nations; but the Greeks were the tilst to reduce tliem to a sjrstem, 
and invest them with the importance ci^n^ national institutioQ. 

These games were not wholly confined to gymnastic and athletic 
exercises; contests were alim, at lat^ periods, admitted between 
poets, orators, musidanii, historians, philoeoph€(ni,'And arthts of dif- 
ferent descriptions. It was there thM poaliflDs of the history of 
HKRoniTus were first recited or read ; and it was by thus listening to 
the fascinating talesof the Father of projbne history, that Thucididxb 
first caught the inspiration which prompted him to write a history as 
philosophical as it is briDiant, and as charming as it is pntfound. It 
was at these games nlao^ that LYSixa recited fila haranffue on the 
fall of the tyrant Dioinreius. Intellectual rajoyril(ent8 uus became 
blended withitodal amusements and athletic conteai^; and asaem- 
blages which first produced martial skill and prowess,' wera in after 
st^^ productive of social an>! fntellectuRl ^ftfinemfn^^' • 
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The Mowk^ illustrations will give our youthful readers some 
idea of the principal athletic exercises which were practJMKl at the 
Gredan gnmes, and cannot £ul to impress them with the much 
greater elevation of modem taste, and manirarsy and institutions, and 
especiallj of reUgion and morals, notwithstanding the boasted refine- 
ment and grandeur of Grrecian taste and character. 

CHARIOT RACE. 



LEAPING-. 




FOOT RACE. 




Boxma 




WRESTLlNC. 





THROWING THE QUOIT. 




IlluSTRATIONsW ASTRONOMY. ' 
Great and devout minds hare, in all ages, contemplated, with 
much interest, the sun, the moon, and the oth^ heavenly bodies 
which people the universe : and the mind of youth finds an enno- 
bling and delightful employment in sur^'eying betimes those amazing 
productions of infinite wisdom, benevolence and power. We pro- 
pose to contribute to the profit and enjoyment of our youthful 
readers by presenting them with a series of illustrations which exhi- 
bit the more obvious and entertaining facts connected with the ]»o- 
gresB and study of astronomical science. The engravings procured 
for this purpose, have been obtained from the New York Publishers 
of Mattison's Elementary Astronomy for Academies and Spools 
— a work of much originality, and highly improved by great num- 
bers of Professors and Teachers in tlie Um'ted States.* 

The Holy Scriptures contain, by many centuries, the oldest records 
of celestial phenomena, as well as of human history. Moexs, who 
wrote a thousand years before the oldest Greek mstorian, narrates 
the creation of the sun, moon and stars, and the commencement 
of their revolutions; and Job, who probably lived before Mosxa, 
refero to constellations or clusters of stars under ihe veiy names that 
they bear at the present day. He speaks of ** ArcHsrus, Orion, and 
FleiadeB^ and contemplates the Almighty as ''hanging the earth 
upon nothing." Both the Egyptians and Assyriaas paid mudi 
attention to the stars ; and ALBXAia>KR the Great, 836 B. C, 
found, at Babylon^ authentic records of eclipses, observed there, 720 
and 718 B. C, and astronomical records extending back to some 
2000 B. 0^ or about the time of the Patnarch Abrahah. 

About one thousand years after Job and Moses, flourished m 
sacoessicii, in Greece, I^aixs, ANAxncAHnxR, and Pttbboo- 

* Tbe Mapg, ^ which the engravinn given are niSniaturei (together with the tesKS* 
bookc), are KM- nie at the Educational De^Mitory, Toronto. BeeDeiefipdveCatalOfttfc 
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HAS, each of whom made astronomical obflervations and taught 
some doctrines the correctness of which has been verified by the 
inyesdgations of modem science. In the second century e? the 
Christuui era, the Egyptian philosiQjpher Ptolemy constmcted a 
•regolar theory of astronomy, by which he proposed to account for 
all the Botions and appearances of the heavenly bodies. As the 
theoiy of Ptolkmt obtained generally mntil the establidlinient of 
tke Oopenucan theoiy of the solar systetn, about 1530, we will here 
present Map Na 1, ittustrating the Ptolemaic theory of t^e structure 
of the UBivene : 




Thi^ Map represents the earth, situated in the centre of the 
universe, as a flat surface, inhabitable on one ride only, beinff perfectly 
at rest, revdred around, from east to west^ once in 24 hours, by 
sun, moon, planets and stars. Some supposed the earth to float 
<>n an abyss of waters, but did not pretend to say on what rested 
the miglity waters themselves; ^he greater nart iniagined, . as nepre- 
aented in &ie map, that the earth wjw upheld bv a huge dragon or 
serpentj and that the serpent resteil on the back of a tortoise; but 
on what rested the tortoise, no one could conjecture. 

In the above map, the while circles represent the orbits^ or patks 
or ames which the planets describe in their supposed revolutions, 
around the earth — like the rail roml 'tracks along which pass the 
cars of passengers or merchandise. Tlie dark spaces between each 
of these white circles were supposed not to be dark, as represented 
in the raa}>, but to be vast crystal arches, or concentric sphereS| 
rising one above the other, with tlieir concave or hollow sides towards 
the eartli, and perfectly tRUwpareA to admit tlie fight from the 
heavenly bodies, v hich wore supposed to be set in tliese hoDow 
spheres, like diamonds or gems in a ring. Thus these vast arches 
or hollow spheres prevented planets from falling upon the earth 
when pa««ing over its surface, while their crystalline transparency 
permitted tlie planetarj^ rajs of light to pass unobstructed to the 
earth. • 

- The heavenly iKxlies are represented at diflferont distances from 
the earth — the Moc»n n.juc^t, then Mercury, Venus^ and the Sun;. 



and beyond the Son, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, and <^en the "fixed 
stars, among which a oomet may be seen. Tlie space beyond tha 
fixed stars was considered the happy abode of departed sptiits. 

But as Mercniy and Yefttis ^PJP^ mymeiHtmm to ^ t^^fore tha 
sun and sometimes after lum, the jBtolemaic theory aooouated for this 
by supposiBg that besides dpcles of the heavens^ whidli the planets 
passed around daily, Aexe were small circles within their rasper tiva 
qpheres around which they revolved at the same dme. These were 
called tpicydes — circles upon cirdes. One of them may be seen 
on the map in the second space or ephere of Meroniy. In this 
Map, the arrow shows the direction of the motion of the heavenly 
bodies; the Sun and Moon are represented as going down in tM 
west, the moon as haviag fallen a little bd»id the sun, as when we 
see the new moon; Mercury and Venus are represented near the 
sun, as they always are ^JKawy- Jupiter and-Sattuii ace seen over 
the earth, towanfe the left; on the right is seen a comet poasing 
down near the sun; the fixedstars are seen in the outer spbere. By 
whom and how the primary moving power was applied to those 
ponderous spheres to eanse th^ rapid westward motkm, no one 
pretended to know ; but it was supposed to be implied in some way 
to the outward or upward sphere, above the fixed stars, and then 
communicated from one iphere to another down to (he lowest— the 
lowest moving the slowest, as the moon was constantly falling 
behind the sun. 

Such was the Ptoitnune Theory of the structure of the Universe 
— a theory which was generally believed until about three centuries 
ago, — a theoiy full of self-<sontradiction and dbautdity-^-a theoiy 
which cenverta . the lai^ heavenly bodies into saliefiitea of the 
smaller, makes the eaitii stationaiy, and gives to the sun a veilocity 
of motion of twenty-five miUioBS miles per hour, or mty-nme tAou- 
tandfowr hundred and forty miles per second t 

We shall next give illustrations of the Copemicon Theory of the 
Solar System. 

''MOTHER^ PLEASE TELL ME A STORY.*" 

How many a mother has complied with this oft-repeated request 
until every page of incident in memory's annals has been thrice 
rehearsed to the eager listeners ! And yet they ask fbr more. 

Next to ^ what m6ther did when a ohild^'' ** true stories" about 
others please. IK> onr sons love tales of heroes f Where shall 
they look for examples of pure heroism hut on the sacred page f 
Where fur the truly pathetic, whioh, while it melts the tender heart, 
leaves upon it an impression in favour of goodnees, of stem, un- 
flinehing integrity t And when does a mother ever eater into all 
the details of the »acred narrative, and draw out and enforce the 
truth it in designed to teach, without feeling her own heart bene- 
fitted! 

But there is another reason, not often mentioaed, why we should 
early make onr ehildren familiar with the character of those snoient 
worthies who, through faith and patience, now inherit the promises. 
Tkty mre Ike U/mg-^we and ours Ike dyhig. Tkey now inhabit 
that ** better country" which they sought, and which we, if indeed 
their followers, are now seekinjg ae the eternal <kome oi onrsehres 
and ohildrsn. With wl at a glorieos eoa^)any of patnareha, prophetai 
and apostles we hope sooa to mingle, and to this honenr and blee* 
ttodnese we would have our children aspire. First, we would lead 
them to Jesu^ then in the foetstepe of His floek, till redeemed from 
earth they sit down with Abmham, latao, and Jaeoh in the king* 
dom of heaven. 

It was a beautifiil remark made by a hereaiMd mother in India-^ 
the wife of a German aMssionary^-^to one of the kdios of the 
American mission. In one week she was ^ed to lay ia the grave 
three lovelyv int»UigeBi cbildrep, het|peen Uie ages of five and ten 
years, I think, who had loved the Bible and loved prayer. After 
going through the aflSseting detafls of thew sickness and death, she 
add^ ** liis a great eom/ori for mt to Oink they hmoe w&t game 
ammg strtuigers ! for, MUd she *' I have made them aeqaaiatsd 
with Abraham, Moses, Sameelt David, Paul, and all the Seriptnre 
aainta."^ Her mind dwelt with pleaiw^ on the delighted hours she 
had speat with them in thie way, and new, though gene from her 
ombraees, she felt a sweet assoranee that they were mingling with 
tlie spirits of these *' jnet men made perfect," of whom they used 
to oonverse. 

How many hours of anxious toil will parents cheerfblly endure 
to prepare tlioir children to occupy, for a few brief years, a respee- 
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table phioe in society ! This if weB. But how much more oarn- 
ttitly should we strire to fit them for a hmt and %9ork ainoni^ the 
redeemed, wbioh will be etonial I 

ittfiicrlUnromii. 



••A SILVER LINING TO EVERY CLOUD.*^ 

Th« poel or pri^»t wl)o u>U ut ibis 

Served inaokind m (be b«>(ie«t way ; 
For It lit up the enrih wiib the ttvr of bli«# 

Thui beiiuouii the Mul wiih Icarfal ray. 
Too oi'ten we wander, detpairmg and bliad. 

Breathing our.uiietess iifurniurn aloud ; 
But *\\B kibder lb bid ua seek and Hnd 
> *** A silver Uniag to erery cloud." 

Mav we not walk m the dingle groaiid 

When uoihttig bat aufama'^B dead Wavet ate seea ? 
But search beoealb them, aad peepiii|( arosod 

Are the young spring lulta oi blae and greeih. 
1'is a beautiful eye that ever perceives 

The presence rf Uod in mortality's erowd ; 
^^B a saving creed (bat ibiuks and believes 

** Thsrs's a silver lining to every cloud."' 

Let us U>sk clooely belbre we CMideiim 

Bushes that bear uo bloom nor fruit : 
Tb^re may not be beauty hi leasee nor sicnv^ 

Bui virtue may dwell tar dowo ai the root. 
' And let us beware how we utterly spurs 

Brothers I bat seem til cold and proud ; 
U their bosoms were opeaed, perchance wc might leacii 

** There's a silver lining t# every cloud*'* 

Let OS Do« fast oat uteiaovy and tmtb. 

When gailt is belore us ia cfaaioc aad shame. 
When paseion and vice have cankered youths 

And age bvelf bti with a brsoded name : 
Sooietbinjpof good may still be there. 

Though ks voice may aever be heard atoad., 
For, while black with the vjipors of pestilent air* 

*^ There'Ss a silver lining to every elsod." 

0ad are the sofrosvs that oAeniiRies come. 

Heavy and dall, iuid Migbtiog and cbiU, 
Sbauing the liflhi from oar heart and ear hoaie» 

Marring ou|hapes and defving oar will ; , 
Bat let us not sink beneath fne woe— 

^'Tis well« pcpabanoo» we arc tried aad bowcll— 
Fpr he ^ute, thoi^b we may apt oit see it below, 

••There's a silver lining to every cloud." 

And when stera dfath».witb skeleton hasdr 
Uss snatched the tkiwer thai grew in otir brea«(r 

l>i> we not think c^a feirer Und, 
~ WheretbelostafafasmdvNndihrweaty at rest? 

O ! the hope of the aoknowa Allure spriniea 
In the purest sireogtb o>r the co(fin and shroud ; 

The shadow is dense, boc faith's spirit-voice sings 
'* Tbcffe'a a silver JsQiaje to every cloud;*' 



TH£ LATE ACCIDENT l^ TBC NINTH WARD 9CHO0U 
CITY or NKW YORK. 

UuiMif^f Oketkatuirophc^motiia tbe anlbftfinate ebildre» 
kUled by the droadfbliwlardfiy sH'Ifie Minth Ward school house on 
Thbmday afternoon, were boried on Siatorday and Sunday. 0e- 
tenteen were inU>Tred in Oreenwood eemetery ob Satnrdiay, and 
tbeir ftmerabiirere attended by the aisrtivin^ members' <yf the elasees 
to wbieh they belbn^red. Pn^mbly there waa not a elergyman in 
the city who did not allude in hb sermon to ibis terrible eakmky, 
aad take oooaafoQ to impreas upon hie hearers the uncertainty of 
Hfe^ So disaslcr has ever eeemed to er^ste ssore genera) gloom 
and moamsog. It is the subject of eonversatmn in every oircle, 
and many interesting incidents have been reported in the varfoiM 
joantathi.. 

It id said that ** one poor girl, who was on tbe stakeaee after the 
bakntiade bad gone, Ibeling herself pressed to-ward the edge of 
tke* ataifB, threw her arms around a younger girl nem to Iter, who, 
hsvii^ nM>re Support, stood in no immediate danger* 1*be little 
ane, Ibeling the graap of her friend, said, * Anne, let go, please, of 
you wilh drag laedown with you.' And Anne did let go; she 
kept her footing ibr a few seconds, and then reeled and fett upon 
tbe mass of sufferers below. She was among ^be dead»'^ 
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Letitia, the youngest daughter of Mr. Justice Bleakley, waa m 
pupil in one of the smalt classes, and when the obtldren rushed for 
the suirway, hhe was carried with the current, and, aa ahe de(^ 
cribes, Uiey sU went down together as if upon the tossing waven* 
When descending bek>w stairs, ahe sank upon one of tbe atepsr 
beneath several of her school mates, and whUe lying there she wa» 
almost suffocated, became drowsy and sleepy, and finally said to m 
little girl beside her, * Antoinette I i sm going to sleep.' at tbi^ 
Bsoment a piece of wood fell upon her head, and cutting H near the 
temple, the blood flowed profusely, which revived her, and in a few 
minutes she was extricated from her perilous situation. 

An faMtance of fraternal devotion is told of one Alfred Gage, 
who, after reaohii^g the ground floor in safety, aaw bis brother on 
thb Ibtal staircase, vainly seeking to retain his footing. Aifred 
attempted le tnake his way through the eyowd to Msisf his bvotber, 
but his efforts were fruitless, and placing hirose^i below tbe tittle 
fellow, he toM him to spring down, a height of twenty feet. Thuv 
called upon, the boy made the frightful leap, and both fell among 
the dymg and wounded, without being in the leaat injured. 

A girl nine or ten years old and a boy of six yeara were mahlng 
with the crowd to get down stairs, bnt jnst aa tbe little l»Ilow 
reached the door he t]x>ogbt of his bat, and determined not to go 
wit)|o«t it. His sister wanted to burry bim on, btit be wonld not 
go^ and they both returned to find hia hat. Before they had erofiped 
tne scheot-room the railing broke, and the little bey and bis sister 
were saved, for, before the liat waa found persons entered the room, 
and preveated more of tlie cbildrrn from paasiog through the door. 
One girl, about nine years old, came within a hair's breadth of dee- 
truction. 8be had been forced over the precipice by the orow^r 
btit it chanced that her dress eatight upon a pnrjeeting fragment of 
the banister and held her for at least a minute over the yawning 
gtilf. She was finally rescued. 

Impr9vmfnt9imlrodmced talelAe BwrldfJig.— Tbe well into wbicb 
the children were precipitated has been filled op by building a plat- 
form on a level with each landing, sustained by iron columns* Tiie 
broken bakistrade bas been replaced by one made of black-walaiit, 
strongly bound with iron. New duorwaya have been cut, and It ia 
prepoaed to erect a lower in »hich to place additiooal aUirwaysy if 
the Board of Education consent to appropriate the sum required. 

PRIXarLE OF FREE SCHOOLS. 
Extract from a reported Spertk delkfered k^ Cfovemor Bamoa, 
of Ma$$ackwmti$t at a celebration hetd a few monih$ since, tic 
tkejy'em York State J^wmad Sehool at Alhemy :-— 
^ That principle is now advancing over tbb Union. You have 
proclaimed it here. I have no mora idea that that prineiple of tbe 
law yen have passed for the universal education and free education 
of the children of New York will be repealed, than I have that the 
waters of Lalce Erie after they have dropped down the cataract of 
Niagara, will turn and go back again. (Applause.) You ean't 
do it. WelX why should it not be so ? That ia the question. Wby 
should not tbe property of the state edncats tbe chtMien of the 
state ? I mean by an eqiKl and just tax on property. I suppose 
this building was erected by tax or by the state. Why f Becatise 
the legishiture deemed it ix the public good ; becaase the public 
good rsqnired it. And that is tbe only just principle of taxation. 
T)»e only just ground en which you can tabe any amn'a money for 
a pttblie purpose is, that the poblii; good requires it That ia tbe 
prineiple whieh justifies the taking of the property of tbe public U> 
educate the children of the public ; that it ia for the bigbest good 
of the whole public that eveij^ child in the state should be educated. 
In an economical point of view this ie tmc. Idlenese and igno- 
rance go together. People are industrions and frugal in tb» pro* 
portion that they are imelKgcfit. Tiee and ignorance go together. 
Crime and ignorance are eofnpanwns. They move together in 
darkness ; and if yo« would arrest crime in your state, yon muat 
diffuse educacioii awiong the children of the state before tbey grow 
op to be men and wonsen. I see it stated in the reportof your state 
prison inspectors that of the two tbousand eight hundred eonvicte 
in tbe prtsons, there were less than %io bnndrad that had an ordi- 
nary sehool edocation. What a fact that is I It sast&ins the posi* 
tion I now take, that to prevent crime you mast educate. K yoti 
would have children grow up to be rirtuons men and women, they 
must grew n{) IntelHgcpt. If ymr >tould have them intelligent, yotf 
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must edacate them. If they are to be educated, jou must provide 
the means. AU exporienoe shows that if left to the voluntary 
Betioo of parents, eren if they are able, it will not be dttne Then 
it is for the bgbUivre to provide the means for the eduoation of 
ovory child, and as' this is for the his:h<>9t public good of the state 
whatever the expense, it should bo paid for by the property of the 
state. Nobody has a right to complain of this. Yoo will find in 
cities, as well as in the country, men of property and men without, 
who complain of tbia. ** Why,'* says tiie man of property, *^ am I 
to be taxed to support the children of my neighbors ? I liave edu- 
cated my chikireQ, and they have gone about their business. I have 
performed my duty.** No, you have not. The best good of the 
community requires that children should be educated in every gone- 
ration ; and whilst yon have property it is just that ytmr property 
should be taxed 'for these expens<ia. Another man savs lie's got no 
^ildre9» «nd am. I to be taxed to support btlicr peopjc^s obildren? 
Got DO children ! Why don't you have children ? [Laughter.] 
I've got no wife. Why not have a wife ! [Renewed lanphter.] 
I hold that it is the duty of every good citizen to Imve a wife and 
children ; and thus the poor apniogy for not being taxed is taken 
•wajr* Now if tliere is any aoiitary old bachelor who hears me, 
who hae got money and no wifo, and thinks it a hardship to be 
taxed to support other people^s children, tell your grievances to 
eome kind-hearted lady [laughter] and my word for it, if worthy, 
you will get relief. If you do not, you oeght to be taxed to the 
utmost extent of the law. [Roars of laughter.] Taxed to support 
otfter peei^'s ehildren i 80 it is. But ihera are cfaikiren who 
liave parents who would not eduoate them if you did not force tliem 
to do it. Then there are persons wlio liave no property and many 
children. These children should be educated. Let me tell you 
that K is a misftako to snppoee that the duty of parents ii> ended 
when they lmv» educated their own ehUdroo. You and I are just 
•8 mueb interested in the education of other people's children as of 
our own. A man's children are only such until they have attained 
their majority. They are turned into the common aoeiety, and 
mingle with the mass of eitlzene in that aooiety. Thus it is your 
iQtereet and mine to know whether tiiey are tun^ out igporant 
mild Tieiotti, to oorrupt otheni by their example and poisonous indu- 
ooce« and join with them in depredations upon the property of others, 
or whether they go forth educated and enfighteaed, .ftril of human 
eympathy, and ready to perform cH their duties as eitisens. TJmt 
is a question in which all aiie interested ; and the interest of tlie 
patent iiloet in that of the eomquuiiiy* and it is the duty of every 
«latt to iiay aeuMthing to defray the necessary expenses. My as- 
aertion is, that there is no possible object belonging to community 
or government, that has higher clain^s on the property of the com- 
munity than the universal education of ita chlldran.'^ 

PROGEE8S OF INVENTIONS TENDING TO SUPER- 
SEDE ^TEAM. 

Steam certainly hids fair to be. supefseded as a motive power. 
The ingenuity of man is on the rack to supplant thu active agent, 
and he will succeed. A printer in Iowa has gone to Washington 
to secure a patent for a power printing press, to be worlied by gol- 
iranic magnets* It la auted, that his press, in fuH operation, with 
« form upon iti 4hrows olT impressions with lightning rapidity* 
The paper works jvpon a reel, and is coutinuoua, like the telegraph 
coil. It pauses over the type on a cylinder, and when one side U 
worked, the paper is reversed, and the other side printed With pet^ 
lect register, and the eheets are clipped as they eome ftom thepreta. 
Mr. Foreman, theiaeanter« states tJiat the largest shsed presses can 
bo put up at a cost of co more than #500. Should expectations be 
realised* the discovery will greatly cheapen and faciliate the art 
preservative oral! arts. 

The dmciniimH JHlas affnminces a weoderfol inveotien in that 
city. Mr, Solomon, a. native of Pniseia, it the ioveptor. lie is a 
Itemleman of^educstiofi, turf was proles^r of a c<dlege in his native 
iand^ St the age of twenty-fi«e. In Cincinnati he prosecuted Ms 
scientific researches and experiments, which now promise to result 
in fame, wealth and honour to himself, and ioeakmlahte benefit to 
i1m whole human family. The Invention ef a new l«ieomotive mod 
{Mnpettiog* pi)wer by Mr. S. wae moniioned seme six months sgo, 
and a few day^ ago, his new ensriue in course of construction for 
many months, wa« tested, and the most sanguine expectations of the 
inventor more than rcaliz'^d. The •iilat say?:^ 



** Oil Mondsy last the engine Ti'as kepit in operation during the 
day, and hundreds of spectators wiioessed and were astonished at 

its HUCCCfH. 

«* The motive power is obtained by the generation and expansion^ 
by heat, of carbonic acid gas. Common whiting, sulphuric scid, 
and water, arc used in generating this ga^ and the 'holier' in 
'whicli these component parte an* held. Is eimilsr in shape and else 
to a common bcmb-shell. A small furnace, with a handful of ig- 
nited x ha rcoa I, fnrnishea the requisite heat for propelling this en- 
gine of 25 horite power. The rWattve power of steam and carbmiic 
acid is thus statrd :-^ Water at the boCing point gives a preasufe 
of 15 pounds to the Fqiiare iuclu M^ith the addition of 30 degrees 
of heat the power is double, giving SO lbs. — and so on doubling with 
every additional 90 degrees of heat, until we have 4^40 pounds 
under a heat of 45^ desgrees — a hc«t which no engine can endure. 
But with the carbon, 20 degrees c f !«eat ai)ove the boiling pfiinl,. 
give 1080 pounds ; 40 degree^ give 2160 pounds ; 80 degrees 
4920 pounds ; that Is 480 pounds greater power with this gas, 
than 451 degrees of heat give by converting water into ataam * 

- Not only do<*§ thia invention multiply power indefinitely, hut it 
reduces the expense fo a mere nominal amount* The item of fuel 
f(V a firtft class steamer, hetw(^n Cincinnati and New Orieaos, go- 
ing and mturning, is between 81000 and $1200, whereas, $5 will 
furnish the material for propelling the boat the same distance by 
carbon. Attached to the new engine is also an apparatus for oen- 
denring tlie gas after it has passed through the eyllndera, and re- 
temtng it again to the surting place, thus using it over and over, 
and alluwiiig none to escape. 

** While the engine was in operation on Monday, it lifted a weight 
of 12,000 pounds up the distance of five feet perpendicular, five 
times every minute. This weight was put on by way of experi- 
ment, and does fiv no means indicate the full power of the engine*** 
— LouimMe Comt\ 



RAnofTT OF TaooeaT in Dbkaviho* — A remarfcahle circuin« 
stance, and an important point of analogy, is to be fouii<) in die ex- 
treme rapidity with which the mental operations are performed, or 
rather with which the material changes on which the ideas depend^ 
are excited in the hemispherical gengUa* It would Uppear as if a 
whole series of acts^ that would jealiy oooupy a long lapse of timet 
pass ideally through the mind in one ii^stant. We have in dreams 
po true perception of the lapaeof time — a strange property of mind I 
for if such be also its property when entered into the eternal disem- 
bodied sute, time will appear to us eternity. The relations of 
epaoe as well as of time are also annihilated, ao that wirile almoat 
an eternity is eoropresaed into a moment, infinite space ia timversed 
more swiftly than by real thought. There are numerous illustra- 
tions of this, principle on record. A gentleman dreamt that he had 
enlisted as a soldier, joined his regiment, deserted, was apprehended, 
carried back, tried, condemned to be shot, and at last led out for 
execution. After all the usual peeparationa a guA^wta fired ; ha 
awoke with the report, and foand that a noiae in theadjoining room 
had, at tlie same moment, produced the dreani,jaad>awakened him. 
A friend of Dr. Ab^rcrombie' dreamt that he had crossed the Atlan- 
tic, and speut a fortnight in America. In embarking, on bis retarn^ 
he foN into the see,, and awakening in the fright, found that he had 
not been a4eep ten mioutssw— -Dr. Winalm^t P§jfck$Ugkal JwmaL 

Unmaar CmcLas or Lonoov. — The society of the literary 
world of London is conducted after this wise :— There are certain 
persons, for the most part authors, editors, or artists, hot with the 
addition ef a few who een only pride theaseelvee upon being the 
patrons of htefatare and art— who hold pariedical aaa e mhlieii of the 
iiotahlea. 8orae appoint a certain evening in every week during 
the season, a general inviution to which is given to the favoured ; 
others are monthly ; and others, agniii, at not no regular intervals. 
At there gatherings the amusements sre conversation and music 
only, and the entertainment is umstentntioiieaDd inespaoaivet oen* 
aiming pf tea and cofiee, wine or negus handed about in the oourae 
of tlie evening, and sandwiches, cake, and wine at eleven o'clock. 
Suppers are prohibited by common cpnsenti for coatlineas would 
speedily put an end to society too agreeable to be sacrificed to 
fashion. The company meets usually between eight and nine, and 
alieaya parts at midnight— -r^e Critk^ 
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TORONTO, JANUARY, 1852. 

In entering upon the fifth year of tLie Journal of Edueaiion^ 
the reiiOBpect of the progreae of the work to which its pagw have 
been devoted during the last four years fumishee stzong ground of 
thankfulness and oongratulaUon. Viewed in respect to educational 
mattens Upper Canada in 1852 and 1847 presents as many points 
of contrast as of comparison ; we shall not however dwell upon 
either at the present moment But we improve the opportunity 
presented by the commencement of a new school, w well «b dvil 
year, to offer a praetical suggestion or two to all parties concerned in 
providing and difiusing the blessings of education and knowledge, — 
especially to Cou/ieiUorB, Superintendents, Trustees and Teachers. 

1. An acquaintance with their duties and the proper course of 
proceeding in the many questions which arise in working out tl e 
great problem of univei-sal educat'on, must con tribute no less to 
their personal satiB&ction than to their pubb'c efSciency. We would 
therefore recommend to their careful perusal the Ipst Anntud School 
Seportfor Upper Canada which has just been presented to every 
Municipality and School Corporation m the Province, — especially 
the Papen contained in the-Appendiz. In one or other of those 
papers moil of the queitkms are eiphuned an^ disciMBed whidi 
have caused difficulty or embarrassment to Municipal Councils, 
local Superintendents, or Trustees. As a further ever convenient 
pubU<;ation of reference, we would intimate to them again the ad- 
vantage and importance of procuring the Journal of idueaUon^^ 
eonddcted as it ia^ gratuitously, under the direction of the Head ofi^ 
Department to which application is constantly made for information, 
directions and decisions, and containing as it does, from time to 
time^ elncidatioiift and espcjeitions of the very matters that are so 
often submitted besides notkMs and refeienoes important to school 
officers generally. Many instances have occurred during the hut 
year, in whfch Municipal Councils have erred in their prooeedingiBy 
and Trustees have got into difficulty and incurred loss and trouble^ 
for want of information which had b^en given in the Journal o^ 
Education weeks before ; and m several instances local Superfaiten- 
dents have, in embarrass«Btmt and perplexity, written to this Depart- 
ment on matters to which their attention had been specially called, 
and respectiag which . all needful information had been given in 
ibf9 Journal^ JSSdueation, Instances have also occurred of Teadiera 
eKperieoeti^ meooveinenoe and km from the same cause. No 
vagrant taste is consulted tn the mani^ment of this Journal; its 
mission is special, and it pursues its one great object, omitting no 
topic that may be necessary to seh<.ol officerr, and dcxng what ap- 
peals best ealeukted to aw^i^en the curiosity and direct the atten* 
tion of the country at huge to principles and objects vital io the 
interests and progress of a frde and Christian peopte. Those who 
will not co-operate wiUi us in this woik, wiQ ocily have themselves 
to blame for any incQUvenience or disradvanti^ whidi may ensue 
to them or their children from a penny wise and pound foolish 
pJicy. 



2. We would also suggest to all friends ^ educational piogresB, 
in both town and couutry, not to be in the least disoouniged by any 
hind of opposition that may be arrayed agaiMt them. No gieal 
reformation, nor any important improvement was ever yet intro- 
duced in any age or country, without encountering great oppcsitioii* 
The btroduction of Christianity itself was made the occasion <^ 
violent hostility and eten fieroe persecutions en the p«i of the 
vicious, the proud and the selffeh, and was dedsred to be tibe 
cause of many social €<xitentions and pubfie ddamities. TB# 
first efforts to eetaUish free constitutional governments, in all ooun* 
tries where they have been made^ have had to brave socoessive 
storms of q>]x)6ition from individual ambition and enpi'lity. And 
not unfrequently are the discussTons and efforts eMUiected with the 
election of Members of the Legislature, and Munictpal Councils 
and other kindred aooompanimests of free govemoMit, pointed to 
as the melancholy fruits of having disturbed the tmquil realma f4 s 
time-honoured despotism, where free discussioi is treasefn and po- 
pular election-meetings rebellion. Simihir objections are uiged 
against all ^orts to promote popular education— especiaOy the free 
universal education of a neighbourhood or city. The opponents of 
this great mission of modem eiviiiation, while they have mnained 
unchanged in spirit amidst the progressive changes taking phoe 
around them, have shrewdly varied and adapted their objectioiia. 
and language to the vaiying and novel circumstances in which they 
find themselves placed. Formerly it was boklly maintained, that 
ignorance was the providential allotn ent of the labouring and pooirer 
classes of society, and that to educate them was unfitting tilum fior 
their condiion and inva'Iing tbe prerogative of the rich. The . 
gross error and inhumanity of this olgection having long linoe 
b^en ex,jose<l, the spirit that formerly employed it hsa reooiuue to 
others more plausible. At one time the objector says diat, '^to be 
sure^ all ought to be educated, but the ajisessraent law is unequal, 
and men ought not to be uaequiUy buitAeued to support school^T — 
thdugh this objection is never thought of bemg urged againal 
taxes imposed for any other of the numberleM olyjeeti of puhlk 
necessity and improvement, from the planking of a side-walk to the 
construction of a railroad, and just as if the doors of knowledge 
are to be closed against the needy many on account of son eaSeged 
defects in the assessment law and to save to the wealthy few, rather 
the selfish few, some pence of taxes which they think they ouglit 
not to pay I At anotiier time the objector saya^ *^the poor ofughi 
to be educated, and I do not object to pay somethmg for thai pur- 
pose ; but they ought to be educated as poor^-— just as if the spirit 
of panperinn ought to form a part of education, and as if it were 
better to educate children as panpem than to educate them as free- 
men ! It would indeed be a cahmity, if the qpirit and ehaneter 
of poor and ragged schools in Gbeat Britam were introduced into 
any part of our school system. Such schooTs have originated im 
Christisfn feefings in the Mother Coentry and me .accomplishing' 
benevolent objects, but they are ikir$ the partial mitigalMa of a& 
evil which would not have existed had education for dl been duty 
provided for by public authority, and the existence of which should 
be prevmUd kete by A system of free education. 

^ Btit,^ says the olijeetor again, "I have no objection to previ- 
sion being made for the education of all, bet I oliject to iShm ledia- 
criminate znixtnre of all classes and discriptions </ children in the 
same sdiool; I ok^ to the building of expensive school houses; 
and object to a system whidb relieves men firom paying who are 
able to pay for the educaiaoil of their ehitdren^ and imposes that 
burthen upon others.** The principle of the system of free sdbodsi 
is, that tvery man (without excq)tion) should pay and pay annu- 
ally, according to his proi)crtv ; and if there are any who have 
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property, and yet do not pay in proportion to it, the fault is with 
the aaB«0ment law, and not with the system of free schools; and 
therefore the former should be amended, and not the latter con- 
demned. As to expensive school houses, we know of no school 
houses either built or proposed to be built in Upper Canada any- 
thing like as expensive as may be seen in eveiy city and town in 
the neigfabomiiig States^ where the expenditure of public money 
is caiefiilly locked after. Many perscns are habituated by associa- 
tion to think that any sort of a place will answer fbr a school house 
wheress if they would only think a few moments on the nature of 
the one, they would see that the school house ought to be better 
than the jail, or eoart house> or town haU — that it ought in ftct to 
bethebest house inany eityor town, except a chiutA, if^the inhabi- 
tants think that education and knowledge are the best inheritance 
of a people^ and are indeed the essential element and guarantee of 
public liberty. The character of the school houses in a dty, or 
town, or township, is the true index of the estimate of education 
hj the iidiabitaDtB. It is self contradictory and absurd for a man 
to say that he highly values the good education of all, and yet op- 
poses the erection of a good school house. And the erection of 
good school houses in cities or towns is a necessary preliminary 
step to the dasnfication of schoolo — to the removal of the objec- 
tions as to the improper and indiscriminate mixture of children at 
the public schools— the establishment of schools of different de- 
grees, as well male as female, so that there will be high or select 
schools for the more advanced puj^ls as well as primary schools for 
the youugest children — ^requiring as .an indispensible condition of 
•dmisHJon (as is always the case in the American cities of free 
sdbools in regavd to sdiools of all grades) good <ioMng vA per- 
tonal necOneBSy as well as good conduct 

Tet ODoe more rejoiaa the objector, *" I think ereiy man oo^ 
to educate his own dnldvsB; i hanre educated mine^ and ought not 
to be taxed to educate the children of othen.*' On this point, two 
questiODS are submitted to the candid oonsir*eration of the objector. 
1. Is not education an interest of the state t Or, in other words, 
•would it not be an injury to a state if aU its citizena were ignorant, 
and would it not be a ben^ to a state if all its dtinns were edu- 
cated f If so^ then ought not eveiy man to oontiibute to the 
interest of the state, according to his property ? 2. Is the objector 
quite sure that the State, (that is all Uie people in a state,) has not 
eontributed to the education of his children f The fees of tuition 
have not paid more than one half x)f the expenses ineuired forthe 
establishment and support of ea^h Grammar School in Upper 
Canada; not more than one-tenth of thaexpenses of Upper Canada 
Cyoll^e, or one-hundreth part of the expenses of the Toronto 
University. OonsMeraUe public grants have also been made to 
Viietoria, Queen's, and Begiopc^ Colleges and the Toronto Acade- 
my. The persons, therefore, who have educated their sons at any 
of these institutions, have been largely aided by others^ and cannot* 
without inconsistency and ingratitude, object to the principle of 
bemg taxed themselves for the edneatieo of odiers; and the pei> 
sons educated at any instStution, largely lEiided by public grants 
or endowments, ought po le ihe most zealous advocates of public 
provision for the sound education of all the youth of the land. 

It is gratifying to know that, in a great many instances, objec 
tions to the principle of umversal education arise from misappre- 
hension,and not from selfii^ncas or opposition to the object proposed; 
and it is an encouraging and noble ftct, that some of the most 
wealthy, as well as most intelligent men in the various counties 
tliroughout the province, are advocates of the education of all, at 
the'expen^ of all, according to property. 



COUNTY OF NORFOLK AND CHIEF SUPERINTEN- 
DENT OF SCHOOLS— SCHOOL SYSTEM IN U. C. 

In the number of this Journal for November, it was stated that 
the Department of Public Instruction had presented Maps and 
other School Requisites, toibeamoant of several pounds^ to each of 
tbe County Cotmcils in Upper Canada, for the informatiott oi All 
parties interested in the improvement of the schoc^s. T%is circum- 
stance has given rise to communications of a peculiar kind between 
the Municipal Council iumI Board of Public Instruction for the 
Cotnrrr or Nonvotx and the Head of -the Department; as those 
communicatk>ns also illustrate the character and operations of the 
school system, the insertion of them in t1 is Journal may not be 
deemed improper. They are as fiillows : — 

(oopv.) Comrrr CiMu^n OrricR, Smcon, 

Camay •f^Tw/M, December 270, 1851. 
REvmtRrcD AND DsAa Sis,— 

1 have much pleasure in being made 
the medium of oommunicatinjf to yon the annexed Resolution, 
uuanimously passed by the Council of this County, at its recent 
Session, and to add, which I do with great satisftction, my most 
willing testimony to the great ability, Indefatigable industry, and 
untiring zeal with which you have laboured in the long-neglected, 
but now, thank God, universally appreciated, cause of Common 
School education, since T have had the honour of being the chan 
nel of communication, through which your exertion have been, 
though only partially, made known to the hihabiUnts of this, 1 
believe, your native County. 

Accept, Reverend and Dear Sir, the assurance of my high regard, 
and believe me to be, 

Yours, very fithhAiIly, 
(Signed) Stktbev J. FuLLica. 

Co^mijf Clerk, Cwnty J^or/M. 
The Reverend 

EenaToir RrmsoiT, D.D^ 

Chief Svpermiendent of EdueaHtm^ 
Toronto, C. W. 

Moved by Mr. Foan, seoonded by Mr. I. W. Powbll, and resolved 

ftrsf,— That this Coanctl baa ranch pleassre io availing itself of this 
opportanity of expressinff their appiobatioo of the energy and effici- 
ency diaplaved by the Chief Superifttendent of Edoeation. in the 
disofaarge of his ardiMMia duties and lo tlaaak bim for hia haodMmie 
donation of Mapa^ Hiaioricai Prints, &-c., lately forwarded to ihia 
Council for the use of School officers. 

Sec/mtf,-> That the County Clerk be inatneted to tnosmit a enpy'of 
thia Resolntioii to the Rev. £. Rtkrson. 
And the motioa was passed uaaoimously in the affirmative. 

I the undersigned hereby eertify that the fbregoinif motion and 
resolution are truly copied from the Journals of the Munioipal 
Council of the County of Norfolk, of Wednesday, December 17th 
1851. .. 

(Signed) Stbfvriv J. Pulles, 

County Clerk, County Norfolk, 
CouNTT Clbsk's OmcB, 
Simcoe, December 27, 1861. 

DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION FOR U. C. 

(corx.) BouGA-noif Gmca* 

Toronto, January iUi, 1852. 
Sm, — 

I have the honour to ackiiowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 27th ultimo, and, in reply, I bog to express my respect- 
ful and moat heartfelt thsnks to the Members of the Coonoil of the 
County of Norfolk, for the approving and eomplimoiytary terms in 
which they are pleased to acknowledge the receipt of the documents 
end Maps which I had the pleasure of prvsenting to them. 

I desire also to make my grateful acknowledgments for the very 
handsf'me manner in whicti you have communicated the resolutions 
of your County CounolL 

From the Muiiicipa} Coonoil of aiy aatii^ ONiBty, I have never 
experieneod imkind opposkioBy but have, been eoeouraged by ita 
patrkHio ao^pevation \ and it affiirds me no small satisfaetkni, that 
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Ihit sane Couneil is the first in Upper Cineda to acknowledge the 
receipt of the docoments and Maps referred to— ihoJt the resolution 
uf the Council was seconded by an old school-fellow, and eouched 
in terms to me the most gratifyin^r and enoouragirg ; and that my 
first official letter of a new year, relates to topioe which eall up the 
earliest associatioas of my yiiiith, and are oaloaktad to prompt and 
iinpel me to renewed ^erUons for the intelleotual and soo»al ad- 
vancement of my native land. 

There is no poetry in the establishmf*nt and development of 
a public )3cho6l system ; it is a matter-of-fact -work from beginning 
to end ; and its progress, like the growth of body and mind in an 
individual, is gradual, and is the joint result of tine and labour* I 
am happy, however, to know that our School system has already 
become so far devel<»ped in its prinoiples, objects, and character, as 
to command the attention and almost unanimous approbation of the 
country^ . I have laid it down as a firet • priiiei^«le» to educate the 
people through the people tht- mselvesi, by their own voluntary co- 
operation and<ex^»rtioo,theoi>gh tbe usual elective Municipalities and 
other acknowledged and responsible organs of a free people. 

No person who has at all studied the subject of comparative 
School legislation between Canada and other countries, can fail to 
observe, that there is an es^teut of local discretion and power in 
each of our School ^nd County MMnieipalities not found in any one 
of the neighbouring States, while there are other elements incorpo- 
rated into our School system, which secure to the remotest Munici- 
pality of Upper Canada the infomation and facilities which .eaii 
alone be acquired and provided by a Pjiblio Department. But the 
rational conviction and voluntary eo-operation of the people them- 
selves, have been relied npon and appealed to as the basis of exertion 
and the instrument of success. When, therefore, steps were taken 
to improve the text-books of the Schools, a set of the books recom- 
mended was procured and furnished to each County Municipality in 
Upper Canada, iliat the people might examine and judge of the 
desirableness of the books proposed, in regard to both excellence and 
cheapness. In promoting an improvement in the condition and ' 
character of school-houi^es, plans and illustrations of scbool-4iou8«s 
and premises were procured and plac^ in the hands of the local 
Councils, and several of them were published in tlie Journal of 
JSdueatum. The same course has been adopted in respect to School 
Mapf, kfim And in presring upon the public piind the necessity 
and advantage of duly qualified School Teachers^ an Institution has 
been established to train them ; and the specimens of Teachers 
thus trained, (though but partially trained In most instances, from 
the short period of their training,) have excited a desire and demand 
for improved Teaeliers in every County in Upper Canada. I trust 
this year will witness the introduction of LibrarUs — thus comple- 
ting the establishment of every branch of our Sehool system. 

In a!l this, there has been no coercion— but a p*rfect blending of 
freedom and onity, of conv{oti««n and action ; and tht entire absence 
of any-opposition to the School system during the recent elections 
throughout Upper Canada, shows hi)W general and oordir.1 is the 
conviction of the people as /to its adaptation to their cireurastanccs 
and interests. 

I have the deepest eonvioiion of the strong eonimon sense and 
patriotism of the (/aiiadiaii people %t large— a conviction founded on 
long observation au'l comparison^between the pepple of Canada and 
those of many oiht:r countries ; and I have a faith, litUe short of 
full assurance, as to the advancing and glorious future of our coun- 
try. With this conviction and faith, sad animated wiUi the con- 
sciousness of general approval and co-operation on the part of the 
people, f shall iren»w tny humble eontributions of labour to the com- 
mon treasury of Canadian progress and civilization. 
I have the honour to bo, 
Sir, 
Yonr obedient servant, 

(Signed) E. Rtbrsoiv. 

STKPBBfr J. FtfLLRa, Ki>q., 

CUrk^ Mvnicipal Cof(ndf^ County of Norfolk^ 
Simooe. 

(copy.) Drtdbn Fami, W. Vittowa, 

Dteember 29th, 1851. 
8»,->-I do myself the pteasure of banding yon th^ subjoined 
copy of a Resolution, passed at a raeent Meeting of the Board ^f 
im$lmciiom for the Commty of JSorfM, i also take leave to tran«- 



scribe another Resolution mnre especially directed to the lc»cal Super- 
inten«lent« of their County, but llliistrntive of the prefessed belief of 
tlie members of the Board, of the great usefulnees of the works 
submitted by you. 

I have the honour to be# 
Sir, 
* * Your very obedient, humble sr rvant, 

(Signed) . Jamks CovBairroN, 

Hoi'y Sr^if, Board of iMH^meihn fot^ J^orfoik* 
The Reverend 

E. KTBaso2«, D. Dm 

Chief Svprrinttndfnt of Education^ 
be, Sec, S&c., 
Toronto. 
'' That the Honomry Secretary he requested to esnipry t« ihe Reverend 
E. RxKatos. ChierSqpertateiKUitf vr£<ibHisatioii«»chf ihsin^of this Ooanl, 
for his hand!*ome donaiino of Book^, nod at the samr liine to expreta to that 
gratleman, the high eenMC rntertiiined by this Board, of the unweirird 
zeal and great ability displayed by him ia the discharge of his ardaoos and 
important duties. *' 

ll««o^r«4/,-~That the Members of this Board having earefally exam* 
ined the Miips, Prints, and Specimeos of Nmuml Hisioty, &c., 
forwarded by the Chief ttaperiutendeo^ of Moeafi^R fotheClerfi 
of the Coonty Council, (snd deposited in his Office for the inspec* 
ti^a of the School Officers ol the County,) have liiach eatirlactton 
io bearing leatimony to the great superiority of such specimens 
over those comtiionly used in the County £lchools, and therefofe 
eameaily arpre oq the local Soparinieodeola and Trustees, <he 
paramount importance €i( providing a auitahU supply of such 
esaeutial requisitea for most School Seotioas ia the County. 

DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION FOR U. C. 
(copr.) EoocATioR OrricK, 

Toronto^ Jomiuary 8rd, 1852. 
Sia, — I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 29th uhimo, enclosing to me certain resolutions of the 
Board of Pnblie Instnmtion for tbo Goamty of Norfolk ; and I retiira 
njr sincere c banks for the tems in whieh my hunfU^ exertions are 
referred to. I rejt>ice at the judicious and earnest coarse which 
your County Board has tsken to promote the objects I bad in view, 
in presenting the piibUcations to whlck yoa a]lifde,-^hy examining 
Ihem and recommending the general iniroducUon of them into the 
Schunls of the- Coimty, I ha{ie ^e poorest bo)^ in my native 
County may have access to a better Common School than existed 
there when I was a Isd. What I witnessed and felt in my boyhdtid, 
gave birth to the strongest rmpulsee of my own mind, to do what I 
eoittd to ptaoe the meana and faeilkiea ef aMutat detebpment and 
eultore within the reach of every yonthia the hutd. 

I am more than grat i6rd, I am profoundly jmpfeasedi that such 
eflbrts are made for the interests of the youngt and of future gener* 
ations in the County of Norfolk. That County ia dear to me by a 
thousand tender recollections ; and I c-till seem to hoar In the midst 
of it, a voice issuing from a mother's grave, as was wont formerly 
ffom the living tongue, telliiig me that the only life worthy tiie 
name, is that which makes BHin one with his fellow-man, and with 
hid country. 

I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 

(Sifosd) K RTEaaoji. 

Jamrs CovBasrroif, Csq., 

Honorary Secretary^ Board of PuhUc ln$truction^ 
County of Norfolk, Viitoria. 

PREB SCHOOL LECTURR. 

SY.vas anv. tomm iiaaova. 

PbaT SARma, 18th Nov., 1851. 

r« llu £di7or if tftc Jmrmml ^ JBdae^riva. 

Sir— The followinjr Lecture has been deh'vered in several School 
Sections in this neighbourhood. I send you, at present, the fint 
amunent which was ui^ on thdee oec^sioiM on behalf of Frae 
Scbeois. If you jndge tbesuhject and ttuouMr of treating it suffi- 
ciently hnportaot for your excellent Jounia], I will forward the rest 
of the Lecture in separate sheets^ suitable for your monthly misoel- 
lany. It contains six separate argtiments. You have in fiiis the 
first, and if rou deem it suitable, it is at your disposal. 

J. A* 
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Tbe principle of Free Bofaools, I boKeve, it a new priooiple intm- 
ducrd for the first time ioto oar school syatem by the new School 
Aot. The question we purpose to discuss on the present occasion 
is the Free School System, its advantages and adaptation to national 
or nnivorsal Education. It will be acceded by all, that it is the 
inalienable right of all men to have a sound and good education. 
This I conceive to be the case, as much as freedom of opinion or 
toleration in religkm. And it appears to me equally plain, that as 
states are bound to protect their subjects in the privileges of liberty 
of cousoJeoce, so they are boirod to see the youth in their realm 
reeeive such an education as will fit them to act their part as good 
oitixensy and loyal, yet free subjeets. And in the discussion of this 
subject, we would observe;-*- 

1, That though this principle may bo new in the Canada system 
of fidoeation, vet it iri an i>ld and long tried system in somn other 
HUtes ; aiid *l^tt8fl'stateA;'iifter ii Ibng trial, still pApetuaTe it, we 
argue from this consideration, that what has been found so anitablo 
and advantageous in accomplishing general education among otben, 
ought to be tried fuirly among us. In Holland, as far Back as the 
16th century, we are informed. Free Hehools were established : and 
the first Dutch settlers who came to the New World, brought with 
them this principle ;— these at once built their Chiristian Churches 
and erected Free Schools. 

The Pilgrim Fathers, also, who emigrated from England two 
eenturies ago, oommenoed their national existence by incorporating 
Free Schools into their state system. These few pious men landed 
on the bleak shores of the New England States, amidst its dense 
fbresis, and began a sattlement under great privations and much 
discouragement. Here they planted the tree of liberty, and deter- 
mined on Free Education, as the Isalienablo pririlege of every child. 
They had been only a few years in the eountry ; th^ improvements 
were small, and &dr wanU only partially supplied. They were 
exposed to the attacks of the uociviliaed aborogines around them ; 
yei in these cireumstanoes they deemed it of immense Importance 
that, under all these disadvantages, their children be educated. 
They did not raise vseleae olyeetlons aboa^ their temporal safety 
and sustenance ; but they set to work to devise ways and means, 
in order to secure the proper training of the rising generation. 
This they deemed of ^m^ intense ipt^res^ aa to jequire speoial 
afibrt that it be atf«jned« .cSee here, oqr fHende, an example worthy 
of imitation. Many of our School Seetione, in this part of Canada, 
we in'viany respeeta like these New Englanders. The population 
are scattered ; they are poor ; struggling with first difficulties. 
Would that all the people were equally in earnest about the school- 
ing of their ofiipring! These settlers were few, and they were not 
well adapted for the country. They were surrounded wiUi untamed 
Indians ; they were struggling for even an existanoe ; and yet 
they are deeply afl^ted with the thoughts of the destitution of their 
children. This strongly contrasts with some of our Canada scc> 
lions, where they have plenty of means, and live in perfect security ; 
and yet there is a heartlessness and an apathy manifeated in regard 
to education, which is chilling and painful These New England 
settlers, voluntarily aiid unanimously agree that the property of all 
shall be taxed, in onler to acoooiplish the education of the whole. 
There is a lUcelihood, that some of these Pilgrim Fathers bad lived 
in exile in Holland, prior to their emigrating to America, and these 
may have seen the working of Uie sy5tcm in thst kingdom, snd 
were thus prepared to recommend the system. Be this the case or 
not, such was the feeble starting point of the Free- School system 
in Massachusetts, and for two oenturies it appeara to have wrought 
well. During all these years, nothing has occurred to lead them 
to swerve from their original purpose, so humble in .its beginning. 
Tn 1648, these people erected their &rFt schoolhouse, and the 
Teaehef's salary was £M ; and, in 18404 the City of Boston, itself, 
raised for school pnrppses, by taxation on property, $233,800. Two 
oenturies have thus passed away, under the Free School system, 
and which has dope great things for tfiis small State. The origi- 
nators have long since passed away, and nMUiy ganeratione besides; 
and during that period, all has been change and progress ; yet these 
people have seen no substitute for the Free Schools which woukl 
answer better to provide means for the education of all. This 
small commonwealth, -possessing only about 8000 square mtlo^, of 
generally poor soil, and having a very bleak and backward climate, 
very little of which soil i* very pmductivi*, and ^"having no great 
re^nircee ofte^pporHJ wealth. And yrt, nDtn-Klrsfandtttw thene *^r%*Ai 



disadvantages, they have in all generatione of their national exist- 
ence, been rearing on the one hand their Christian churches, and on 
the other their Free Schools. They support and educate in this 
poor country one million of people And there 1% perhans^ not 
another million of men* aitAiated as |hfy are, who are eqfudly edu- 
cated. In 1849, there were in the state of Massachusetts, of chil- 
dren from 4to 16 year^ of age, 215,000. Their attendance in school 
will show huw much the inbahitanta prise ib#ir eh^ldren's education, 
and show how suitable their school system is, to accomplish what is 
wanted in every state. Duri* gHsummer, they had in their schools, 
l7S,8dO pufrfls ; and in winter, theee increased to 191 ,71 i. Theae 
etatfstics show how universal a Common School Education is in that 
State. A person once passing through this country, and seeing 
much rock and sand and Fterrility, made enquiry of one of its inha- 
bitants :— -What do yon raise in this eoantry ? Meaning what OFopa 
werfMmisfd. The person* ref>tied^'^in«lng to the ohnrch as it stood 
perched on a hill sid**, and the schoolhouse, near at hand-— Sir, we 
raise mm here. And give mo a universally obutch-going people in 
Canadav and a well conducted Free Schaoi system, and we will 
raise men in Canada Uh>, Men they will be, of high mental atature; 
men of gigantic int* llect ; men sublime in virtue. The argument 
we would deduce from these eoneidorationa la, that as the Free 
School system has wrought so admirably in raising an intelligent, 
induAlrioua and generally virtuous people, that H is strongly encourag- 
ing ts tts, in Canda, to try it. It is an inducement of considerable 
importance, to lead us to adopt the same system. If they have 
Buceeeded so well and so long, why should not we succeed equally 
well 1 Let us he urged onwsrd, in a similar course, by the success 
which has attended others. Let the whole population be taxed, 
aoeording to their prt«perty. Let the echoelhouae and fumhure, 
apparatus and teacher, l>ecome the properly of the entire people. 
Let every child of school ag^ he jnvited, and have a legal claim to 
the Common School Education. Let no ft>es bo required from any 
child, while attending school, whether his parents be rich or poor. 
Let the Teacher be weU qualified for his office, and well renrtinerated 
for his labour. Let men who follow taaehMig- as a business be 
Teachers, and the aohool room comfortably Aimished and cleaned 
^md warmed, and under suth a system^ the men of Canada will 
al^o rise high in inteUeetnality. This, with religioua and moral 
infiuences, of a high order, would make the wildernesses of Canada 
speedily blossom as tlie roeo, and rejoice even with )oy and sing- 
ing. The schoolhouse would thus become a resort for all the chil- 
dren, and be generally filled with ardent and progressing seholara. 
Instead of six months each year, we would hope to have it generally 
throughout the whole year. And the education obtained, would 
not be that superficis) scholarahip, which so much abounds ; but a 
thorough and practical education. 

I wiH close this argument by a reforence to the system of Edu- 
cation in N«*w York State. For about thirty years this State had 
adopted what is called a fkmous system of Education. Their School 
Law, as in Canada, had und^gone many changes ; and yet a large 
proportion of the rural schools did not prosper. They erected a 
Normal seminary for the training of Teachers, supposing this would 
remove every defoct ; further trial, however, showed that some- 
thing was sUn necessary. The Free School system had been very 
successfully wroughrfor some years in their citiea, and was found 
to be necessary in the country also. This has k»een determined on 
bv legal enactment, and we dc^ not doubt but that it will succeed 
wherever adopted. 

Seeing then, my Friends, that other peopU have Inng enjoyed this 
system with great snocess, we cannot doubt but that if we, as a 
people, would enter into it with oqusl zeal and generosity, with an 
ardour becoming such a noble enterprize, hot that equal success 
would crown our effints. 



Children should be taught to use the left hand as well as the 
right. 

Coarse bread is much better for children than fine. 

Children should sleep in separate beds, and should not wear night- 
eape^ 

Children under seven years of age, should not be confined over 
six or set en hours in the house, and that should be broken by fre- 
quent rcoesscH. 

Children and youti<> people most be made to bold their heads up 
Hiul their tshuiUiiur.-) faiuik wliilo sitting or walking. 
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1. nUflH NATIONAL MAF8. (m) 








on a scale suiBciently 
large to show, with a 


1. Monaait OaoaK^niT. 








boundaries of the diflb- 


















fieat eouniries. The 


Map of the World on a Giobulaf Pro- 
Jectloo, >•••<<•■•••• 








courses of the rivers 
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and tlie mountain 
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♦• Asia, 
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one view the aaentton 
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** America, 


4 : 4 by 5 : e 
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of tin pimU is direct- 
ed to this important 


«• Paelflc OcMin and Australia. 


) : 8 by 4 : 4 
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»• Engtand< 


4 r 4 by ^ : 6 


8 18 





branch of ihestuc^t the 


•< ScoUaHd 


ditto 
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Introduction of only 


•• Icvtsnd 


ditto 
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saeh names as are of 


•• BcHish Isles, 
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imponaoee. gives to 
the Maps a distinctness 


1. Ancuirr ▲»» acurroBs 








whteh cannot foil 10 he 


Ubooratbt. 








appreciated. 
^liesizeoftheMsp 










Map OrMs Veteribm Noma, 

- Italta Aiitiqua, with i»lan of 


5 : 8 by 4 : 4 
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of the British lsles,^ie 








largest ever published. 


Kome, a. , . . 


i : 8 by 4 t 4 
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cannot fall, ftom fu 


« GrBcia Aotiqua, with Plan 
01 AUieiis, . . . '. 


3 : 8 by 4 : 4 
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toUpress tCemhid of 


•• Asia Minor, or Antiqua, . . . 


4 s 4 by 3 :J# 
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Orbis Veferibos No- 


•• Terra Sancta, combining the 








Oeography of the Old and 
New Tcstauieots, 








lus, eonuins the Map 


3sl8 by 4 1 4 
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ofthe World as known 


•• Palestine, comprishig Canaan. 








to the ancients, with 
|4ans of Rome. Athens. 
Syracuse, the World, 


Land of Promise, the Holy 








Land, and Plan of Jeru- 
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according to Ptolemy, 
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and tbe environs of 
Rome. 
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(h) These Maps are 


1. School Room Mafs. 








eonstruct^:d vkith bold 


Map of tbo World (Mereator's) 


4 : 8 by 4 1 8 


M 




outlines, to fix perma- 
nenUy in tiie minds of 


' •« " Olotiular 


ditto 


II 




learners the phvvksl 


•• Europe, 


4 : 8 by t t S 






fona of nrh portion Of 


- Ari-vT: 


ditto 






the earth ; the niuiies 


•• Africa 


dhto 






of places are not nu- 


•• America, 


ditto 






merous i coofusioo is 


•« An»tralia and New Zealand 


ditto 






avoided ; and these ad- 


•• England, 


ditto 






vauisges areeombtned 


•• Scotland 


ditto 






vrfth portafaUity and 


•• • Ireland .'. . . 
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cheapness. 


•• Dritish Isles 


t t a by 8 : 4 
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S. Lami Ooiun Mavs. (t) 








(e) The ailvaoiages 
oObred by these out- 










lines are two-fold, 
since fhey may be used 


Map of the World (Globular;, 

•• Europe, 
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as a iireparalory exer- 
cine. and as successors 


Asia, 


ditto 






lotheoiherinipa. 


•• A!H?a 


ditto 








•• ■ Ainerfoi* 


ditto 








•♦ Fngl imi, 


ditto 








•• Scotland, •..•.• 

«' Irelaiid* .* • • * 
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3. CoaaiMATioif Maps. (4) 










Ci utek, Frnlt ««d OutHntt, •n mm 








rrf;ThUi Series com- 


M^mnHmg.) 








bines at one view the 
ftill and the outline 


Map of the World. Mereator. witli 








Map, afibrdlog great 




f : 4 by 4 : 2 
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advantages to the 










teacher, by enahllng 
hfan to instruct both 


OuUloe. : 


ditto 
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•• Europe, • 


t t 8 by 4 I t 


10 




analytically and syn- 


•• Asia, 


ditto 


10 




theckally, and also fo. 


* AlVicn 


dhto 
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•• Ainerici 


ditto 
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•« England, 


ditto 
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rind physical forms of 


. •• Scotland 


ditto 
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cotimries and locali- 


•* Ireland 


dtaio 
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ties. 
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TITLB OF MAPS. 



4. FiTLi Maps. (§) 



Map of the Roman Empire . • . .;j. • 

•• India or Hlndostan, exfaMl- 

hM the boundaries of each 

of the British Presidencies, 

FMitleal Map of the Wortd, Globiitar, 

Physfcal Map of the Worid, showing 

Iti various featurrs and phenomena, 

Pbyatoal Map of Europe, exhibiiing in 

physical foatorea, . . 

hrslcal Map of the 

■lar». . 



mdU Dtfik. 



t : 8 by t :f 



Map oi 
OlQboU 



3. ScBiSTiAB GaocBAmMAL Man. 

Falner'a Ma» of P«tes«tae and the 

a4Jaceot Countries, shewhig Iheir 
Ancient and Modem Geography, 
whb the routes of varioos travellers 
traced thereon, beautifully eiwraved 3 ; 3 by 3 : 4 
Afchdeocon Wlgram*s Outline Mapof 



PalesHoe. eibibiting Hn situation of 
the principal places mentfcNicd hi the 
Bible, 



ig a. ». 



: 3 by t I 8 
t 4 by 8 t 3 



3 :3 by 4 s8 
:8 by4 
: 4 by ft :» 



8 7 3 



8 3 

OU 

1 I 
IB 
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IS 3 



1 :8 by t t t 8 3 



Aiehdea c o B Wigmm*s OutHne Map ^ 
ihlbiting the sltuatkm of 
I places mencionedta the 

Chart oif our Lord's tifo 
iiiiry« •••....•••.. 

Chavas, Astfsra. mnd Cttmfi: 
JoorMyings of the ChildieB of Israd, 

(very ftiih .L!;^^-- 

Tbe Land of Fiomlse, piSor 10 to Om- 

quest. (Sheet I.) 

Tbe lAnd of Canaan divided among 

tin Twelve Tribes. (Sheet 11.)... 
The lAOd of Canaan divided ainonc 

the Twelve Tribes, beautif^ny en- 

T£*Land Vf jiidri' or PalestiitP* in 
ihPtimetifouraavkMir. (SheMni.) 

The Lqnd of Judea, or Palestine in the 
time of our SavfcNir, beautifully en- 



St. Paul's Voya«m and Travels, 
Plan of Jerusalem, or aiy o« the Lord, 
Initiatory Chart of the Acts of the 

AposUesr/; • 

CbnMnaiion lUpof the Land of Pro- 
mise, lllustraling CHd Testament 

illsiory. 

Comhioatioa Map of Palestine, Illus- 
trating New Testament Hislory . . . 
OomUmtkm Mapof Roman Pales di ic. 
Outiiae Map of the Land of ProadB^, 

Ootlffie Map of Palestine, { 

Baker's Chart of Bible Cbropotagy, onj 

calico, 

Baker's Tabular View of the Old Ttas- 



: 8 by f : 3 
: t by t : 8 

dino 

s 8 by • 1 f 

1:8 byt (8 



:8 byt >t 

: 3 by 3 : 8 



:3 hyt t8 



3 t3 byt :3 

ditto 
ttby t It 
:10 by t : 3 

diao 



3. Map Psojbotioiis. {g) 

Ut Strim. , 

Raatem Ifemispherf!, . . ..•*•• < 

Map of Europe, • • - 

« Asia 

•• Africa, ••...••••.•• 

** America, • . 

*• BrHlsb Isles, .*••..•> 

•< Palesttaet 

Per set of eight, 

Map PaojBcnoMS. (k) 

fmdSerita. 

Eastern Hemisphere, .....•.• < 

We-ierti Hemisphere, 

Mspof Europe, 

** AraS, ••••*..«•. . • . 

•• Africa 

•• America,. ..•••.. .• 
•• Enffland and Watas, . . . 

•• Palmflne. 

Per set of eight, 




7. V^anrrrF: Sk«ip« or OtrrLixa 
Maps. (%) 

Map of the Wortd rw M«fcaior»s Pto-j 
jretlon* *. 

** Europe. 

** Asn,. .......•.«•< 

•• Africa.;. * *. 

•• America 

•« BngtaoKl and Wales,*. 
Per set of fix 

e. OoTUUB Maps. (J) 

Worid OB Mereator*sPPoJei*«toa, pMhi t : hy 1 d7| 
Worid on Mtteaior's Prqieeifcw, coi'd, 



I :7| hy I t 3 
1 : 3 by I :7i 

' ditto 
1 :U by 1 : 3 
1 : 3 by 1 :74 
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BXPLANATORT 



(M) I. AlaigBPhpi^ 
ealMapof tbeWotM, 



tton. 1. Showhig In 



regfons of its more use* 
foi pradneitoaa, aad 
the aooes. % The 
Terrestrial, or North- 
em Hemisiphereb 3. 
The currente of the 
Adaatfc, IwHbb, Bad 
€(ieat« or Pacific 
Oeea Bs 4. The 
Heights of MountalDs, 
to scale in America, 
Asia and Burooe 3. 
TbeGlacietf 4t Mouo- 
tains oftlie Alps. 3. 
Geoiogleal Figure of 
the Earth, and a Theo- 



flgure of Bseg- 
flseot of the JkUoeral 
Crust of the Globe, 
equal to one-siztiaih 
part of tbe radius. 7. 
The Heights of Moun- 
tains shewn hi their 
respective latitudes, 

IntMsbeatitiiilMap 
is bold ly define • the 
general foatures of the 
Gtobe.«ia.:iheMo«i- 
nln Ranges, tlielr fom 
and aspect. The Up- 
iBod Plains, or Table 
Lands. The Lowland 
PiBlBs. The Steppes. 
The Savannahs, or 



andthaValleya. The 
Oceans. Beas, Lakes, 
Bad Rhren, narfctog 
clearly tin ContineBta, 
Islands, *c. Together 
whhother highly use- 
ful Information. 



n. A large i 
Map of £e World , 
Stereographie Praiec- 
tkm, showing In Poli- 
tical Diviskms-MoM- 
tam Rahiirs. baldly 
defined— and other «ae- 
AjI information. 
IILMflfftOfihrEBTdi. 
in Hemisifoeres, wiih- 
oot the lines of lathode 
and hmfluide, or any 
es <K places. Thia 



novel and aeautifU re- 
presentatioQ of the 
Gfobe is very striking, 
exUbhlng in varioM 
phyiilcal Ihatures, the 
Mountain Ranees. 
Plains, Steppeiu Prai- 
ries, iksserts. Valleys, 
Oroans, Seas, LaloBa, 
Rivers, Continents, la- 
lands. 3tc., iec, clear- 
ly shewing the distrl- 
bution of Land and 
Water. 

IV. AJarvePhyslinl 
Map of Europe, ezM- 
Mitof in pfeysitBl 3n- 
tureiL coniprehendiBg 
tn Mountara Raiiflea, 
Table Lands, Ptaun, 
Steppes, and ValleyB, 
Seas, Riven, 4be.t ano^ 
lines denoting the Po- 
lar limit of the growth 
of the prtoeipBl Vege- 
table productioos, Mlc, 

(f) This InMafory 
nmrt ezMMtt the grs- 
dMl ilevelopment of 
the Gospel Bchnike 
from tlie Ascensk>n of 
our Lnrd faifo flea ven, 
A.n. 33, to the thneof 
St Patil's imprison- 
meat and relense at 
Rome, A. p. 48-61. In 
order to ah! hi the s^•dy 
of tliki hiteresiing pe- 
riod, the riiart eootatna 

Sm Oiwams OK nPCIIa 



nans. Each 
part embraces a deft~ 
Bite tcnn, and geo- 
graphically deliwsies 
the laboun of the 
AposOes. 

fir) Three projec- 
tions ghre the lines of 
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TITLE OF MAPS. 



m. CnRlSTtAK KNOWLEDGE 
SOCIETY'S aiAH. 

1. llboBiM GEO«KAnn. 



R^fUn, Colmnd mmi 
1U# or IkB World, 



Width, D^ik, 



• :• bf a :4 



QwvM tmd MaiUH: 
Mmpatxim World X«k«iUMt>, . 



Cngma, JMUr$j, ( Mwnd mU ', 



Mapof Euro|jo,. 
*• Aula*. 



Afirtea,. 

North Amvilea, .... 

South Amertea, 

Kiglaod aud WaJat. 
EnSlandandWalca, 

IcelaDd* 

SeoUand, . . 



3 : a by 4 : 4 

diao 

ditto 

a : t i>y a iio 



8k9§t4,mndaUur$d: 
Ifo^orihoEcttWilalet, 



OiMlbiellapofttoaffidiblilei^r*; *• 

_ Skmtgmfd'Otttmrtd! 

niNoal Mop or the IMiUb Mow « • 

GoBoral Mop or Uw Brltith Uloi,. . . 



OutUno GenenU Map or tbo Brltbb 



Outline H^io oT the I .■,.,, , 

Plaia Mapa or the Hemiipberea, . . . 

tthtrtti and Oifinw <irf. 
Mapa In the Adas o£ ** EdocatloMl 



■apa In tl 
lUpefcr 



a. AaciBirr and ScKiPTcms 

GaOOKAMT. 

Oath, AdUn, (Mmndir rmruUktd: 
liapor0)rtia« UkMmlngOldToi 



Map or gyS!muat»dOg New ri*Ma- 



C aao— , ttdUn, OaitmrU tmd 



Hap or the Land oT Pfouiae. UluMrat- 
iBfftliB Potriareiud Am, and the 
» the Qpinuwt 



Shuts mmd CMmmd: 

Map or the Land or ProndM, fllostrat- 

hif the Patriarchal Am, and tlw 

periodi prerioua to the Opnquetc 



Omvma, RMtn, CfFdmmd rmnuVd: 

Map lUosvatIng the Joumeyv or the 

Cbildnn or Unel ftom Egypc lo 

Canaan, wtth Map or Egypt and Hal 



■laa or map. 



MST OAfH 

rstca, 



£ •. 9. 



on • 



a a a 



a by a 

9 by a 
a by 3 

a by a 

a by a 



ditto 



a : a by 1 : a 



Isabf i :3 



i : I by a ; 3 
4 t Iby a s 4 



1 :ia by f : 3 



ditto 



axa bf 1 :a 



aia 
a u 
u 
aia 
a 10 
a 17 
a V 
a 7 
a 7 
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KXPLAXATOaT 
KKMARXS. 



latitude and kmgitude 
only. 

(h) These prolee- 
tions give the principal 
Mountain KaagM or 
the World, and the 
counei or the Eiven. 

(i) Tbeae ouUinea 
aie laioutely and dlK 
tlnctly ivarked. 

(/>' Tbeae outitaM 
riww the comparailvo 
beighta oT tht Moun- 
taina, lengthe oT the 
BJvera and ffsei or 



SkHti, and CtUurU: 

Up llloatialina the JoonicM or the 

ChUdicn or Israel rrom Egypt lo 

Canaan, with Map or Enrpt and lift 



tSsnrcA, JMten, OtUmnd mmd 

FmrmUhU: 

Map of Canaan, divided among the 

7Vlbea or Israel, with Noim, on the 

Pl^ysieal Geograplqr or ttw Holy 



Sht^a, mmd Odmrnrtd: 

Map or Canaan, dhrlded among the 

Tribeeorifirael, .whh Koias, OB the 

Physical Geqgraptw oT the Holy 



Gsavas, JM/«rs, Cot i mmd FarsiattdL 

Hughes* Map or Patastine,ri; 

Map or the Holy Land, in the fimo of 
our Saviour, with Motes ou its Phy- 
sical Geography, 



ShettM, mmd QfUmrtd, 
Mq^oTthefloly Land, tathothneof 
our Saviour, with Notes, on its Phy- 
sical Geography, 



OatUne Map of Canaan or Palestine, 

Cmmomt, JMUr, OsPd mmd rmnu$hU: 
Map illastrating Sl Paul's Travela tod 



1 :ia by f : 3 



a :4| by a m 
I tia by a s a 

1 :ia by a : 3 
1 :ia by a : 3 
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(hi These Maps or 
be British Isles an«B- 



graved in a superior 
styleon a sealeoT 0M> 
LOMMiOOthofthai 



ral iiugnltudeand con- 
lohM a compacativo 
view or the heights or 
the principal moun- 
tains. Thepamorthe 
Maps w^h are shaded 
over aie table lands or 



elevaied above the le- 
vel or the sea t aad the 
aroo teror lamdepibor 
the shading indfeaies 
itecomparattre degree 
oTitovatiock 



atitbyasaia aia4. 



Deacriptive Catalogue of Mapi^ School Booka, Charts^ Prints, 
DiagnupB» Apparatufl, &a — Continued, 



TITLE OF MAPS. 



IV. JOHNSTON'S MAPS. 

1. LAaaa School Room Maps, (wi) 

CmmmB, BmUmn, CUmmfd mmd 
FmntiaMtd, 
Map or the Easiem Hemisiriiere,. . • . 
Wfsten Heoiisphere, . . . . 
'* England,. 



Iidand* •• 
Europe,.., 

Astau 

AlHca,... 
America,. . 



mdth. Dffth. 

I fl by a : 
ditto 
diuo 
ditto 
ditto 
dit^ 
dhta 
dino 
diuo 



Theabove 10 Bfaps, in a wooden c 
a. BkAu. ScBoot Mam. 

Map oT thO Eastern Rem! 

•* Weaiefa Btad 

•• Europe, .... 

* A«ia, 

•• Africa,. 

•• America, 

•- 'England,. ; 

» Scotland, 

•* Ireland, 

•* CanAan and Polestkie. 
The above la Maps ia a wooden 






a : a by a : a 

dUtt) 
dhio 
ditto 



ditto 



,»••••••« 



CMi, JMIsrs aad OMswvd; 
fUoatrasioaa or Geographical tenii^. 

CUth, JMIsra. Cotmmndmmd 

FmrmMhtd: 
niustratlons or Geographical terms,. 



a.. Mom 



c»; 



CM*, RUUn, CWsnrsd and 
'FmndahU: 

Mop or Central Eorope, 

** iFpaMoo, .«.«•••••••• 



IndJa,' 



« the World,,. 

" the World, 

PI^BleolChmof theWortd, . . 

4 Ancisar GiooKinrr. 



OrUa Veteribos Notus,. 

OrscU Antiqoa, 

Italia Antiqiia , 

Asia Minor Antlqua, . 
MaporcOMaaMondP 

** Canaan and Patosdoe, . 



y. CHAMBERS' MAPS, (o) 



MaporthoWorid,. 
England.. 



(I) These Maps aro 
beautifiilly eagiaved. 
Tbev exhibit on a lance 
deale the scrlpturml dh 
viskms of Palestine, 
and illustrate its an- 
cient and modem gso* 
gropby. They also con- 
taiu separate sketch 
Mapaof^Syriaand'tbo 
Peninsula or Mount 
Sinal, and the coun- 
try between Palestine 
andBtypc 



Ireland,.. . 
Palestine,.. 
Euiope, ... 



Afttea, 

NorA AmoKlcM,. 



yi ^I'a MtSlB MAPS, (p) 



HBTCASB 

raicb 



4 ! a by a : a 

dkfo 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
«itlO 

4 :a bya« 



dttio 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
4 ta bya«0 

a :a bya :3 



Ota by4:a| 

9 :a|by4:0 
a 13 by4ta 
i :tf by4:a 
5 ir by4t 
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OtsCi, Asl/crs, and GblMrltd.- 

Chan or the World, 

Map or Central and Southern Eorope, 
General Map or Europe, . 
Mop of Asia, .««••••• 

•• AfHca 

«> North America^ 

«• South Americs, 

« Sngtand, 

•« acodand, .... 

•• Ireland, 



i , a^by 4 : 

ditto 
3 :a bya 



Hindostan, . . . 
Uniwd States,. 



VU. PELTON'fl OUTUNE MAPS, 
WITH KEY. (V 




a a a 



a a 3 



3 7 



a 11 Ml 
au lai 
an 1^ 
a ma 
aiiiai 
ouia 
auia 
aiiiai 



auiai 
a ic iO| 
Ilia 
a 11 10 
auia 
11 lo] 



17 

a 15 a 

au a 

15 

15 a 

aia a 

15 a 

15 a 



MoportheWi ^ 

•« two Ueraisphfves, with Key 

•• North America, 

•• United Suites, 

•• Europe,. 

•• Asia 

«• South Amorleaand AMea,. 
Theentlre Pen^, with a Key. . . i . . 



ditto 



diuo 
ditto 



ditto 



7 -.a by 7 t a 



BZPLAKATOMT 
BSMAaCS. 



r*; These Maps are 
engraved in a superior 
maoner, and are beau- 
lifully clear and dla- 
ttoctin Uidrr^^ 



The pamted wooden 
case tor haaghig on a 
wall, eontaiiis the 10 
coloured Maps on cloth 
and roUeffs, and Is so 
eoostnicied that any 
Map can be drawn 
dowB aa leiiBiaed oatf 
puUcd up agahi by a 
cord at the side, at- 
tached to thonauN oT 
the Map. 

The Mipa in the 
wooden eaaea aio aot 
vir ' " 



(m) The Physical 
Chart or iho wodd 
shows the great moun- 
tain ranges, currents oT 
the air and oceaa, with 
Mothennal lines, (or 
the lines of equal hoot 
and cold.) 

The uBvamishod 
Maps die 7id. each, 
less than thoaa that are 
vamishod. 

ra^ThotaiMaliedar 
or the names on these 
Maps is much larger 
than those or fho.word 
hself, in order that the 
eye of ilie popil may 
catch it more easily* 

The Map or the 



6 : by : 7 

« : by a :10 

dftto 

a : a by a 4 a 

3:3 by 7 ta 



1 a a- 
1 a a 
a a 

IS 

15 a 

15 

ai5 
ail a 
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rate Maps, on a larger 
scale o( AustraHa, New 
ZeBland,aBd Van Die- 
man's Land; also co- 
loured and beoutlAUly 
designed UluktratioBs oT 
the annual revolutlo'n 
or the Earth round tho 
Son, the theory or the 
SeaiooiL theory or the 
Tides, Maaes of the 
Moon, Solar EcUpso 
and Lunar EeTipse, to- 
gether Whh a CMW; 

raUvoviewjaMi ahd 
£Wi*v in am world. 
Rivers in America, Eu* 
rope and Africa, Asia, 
Jkc, Jkc. 

<>; The Chart ofHto 
World is not limiiod to 

but is so constructed 
that the general feogra- 

Siy or Asia, A5*»j 
«t«h America, and 
Souifi America mav lo 
tau^ froiu Ibis Map 
in Ihe fullest detaU 
given to any texi-book. 
The Map of t'enoal 
and Soufbem Europe 
txhlUtsthospedaliiio- 
grai4iy of Pronce, 
SpaiA, Portuial, Swit- 
cer|aad,lialy.llelaiuip. 
Holland. Denuinrlc. 
Prussia, AMrtrla, Oef- 
many^ Turkey, and 
Gieeco, serving the 
of separate 



(1) the Maps, as 
win ho seea, oio «a-* 
ttcraely la^g^ They 
•se sory disiioa^y eo* 
loured. 
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<S^ucational Intrltigntce. 



CANADA 

MONTBbf KUMMARY. 
The Ihtmfries Reformer states that ^ at a recent iiieelingr of the 
inhahitantfl of Gfth a subscription was eatered info to erect buildings for 
the new Gramoiar School in Gait. About £50 was aubMsribed* The 
meaos of a Glassieaf Education freely supplied to the rising generation, is 
a jnatter of serious and grave Importance to the community and couutry at 
large, and ealealated if well eondoeted, lo be prodcietire of great benefits. 
When 30 scholara are obtamed, (10 of whom oiuai be free,) £100 per ao- 
nam Is granted by goremment, to the Teacher. The sit^ for the New 
School is expected to be donated to the Trustees by vV, Dickson, Esq." 
TTic School In Sectioo No. 3, ito the town of Bowmanville, has chal- 
lenged any school ia the County of Durham to a test examinatioa of their 
respective Schofars. The sutyects of ezaroioation to be English Grammar, 
AffithflMtie, Algebra, and Geometry. The number of competitors from 
any School to be no less than two, and the age not over sixteen. The suc- 
eessfut School to receive five dollars to be expended on books. Tbo re- 
cent examination of the Church Graomyar School and the Misses Dnwe's 

Ladies' School atCoboUrg are highly spoken of by the local papers. 

A correspoadent of the Affttl gives a very interesting, account of the recent 
examination of the Beamsville Ladies* Seminsry.. ..A discussion of sotne 
interest on Free Schools is now going on in CarleioQ Place-. It is an indi- 
cation of the progrcM of the principles of universal Education..: In 

Toronto, after a spiiited contest, the Free School System has triumphed. 

The local papers give interesting reports of the examination of Mr. 

Boyd*s School, Lanark : of the Renfrew Grammar School^ aad af the 

Schools in the town of Perth In the annual School Report for the 

town of Drantford, just published, the Trustees tewMok : ** The gralifying 
results is shewn that vrhile the attendance of ehitdren at our pablfc schools 
in 1850 did not average more than 237, it had ftseato 926 ia lOol. A a 
increase far beyond the ratio of the increase in population, which proves 
that tiic thtret ^r acquiring knowledge is iucressed in propor.ion to the 
faeiUtles aflpirded for procuring it. "..-The Report of the Board of Trustees 
of the Town oi Port Hope, for 1851, has just bssa pnUished* We deeply 
deplore "that, whilst the Tawa has ^een greatly improved by the erection 
of bsildings and makiag or streets, one thi^g,' aiid the most important of 
all, has been left unimproved— the education of ttw? yonng^-^the bars of 
ptoKHeal and moral greatness.' •-...Trinity CoUeae, Taemito, Wasopenedon 
the I^ih instant; w^jth the osaal inaoguratioa iddfessesand matncolatioa of 
stadAifs. The addiessiM were delivered by ^ba Locd Bishop, the PrSvost* 
Chief Justice Robinson, and the Archdeacon of York. The proceedings 
were hithly interesting. 

Woadttock Pvhlic Schools — We take the 'f«>11uwing from the 
WuUrn Progress .'—y^^e have been politely fuYbished, by the Rev. Mr. 
Ball, the excellent Superintendent for the fowo, with a brief mcnonednm, 
which we insert with pleasure, and add our own most willing testimony to 
the commendations he so justly bestows upon the schools enoir^erated. Ist 
School^ Mrsw Sna-e^'s, rtty well conducted, particularly excellent in Hible 
lessons. Pupils mostly quite stnall children. S. Mrs. Walktnshaw's schoof 
for girls. 3. Mr« Goodwin's scho<.J. East Woodstock , 4^ Mr. Izard's, West 
Woodstock. The three last are really model schools. To speak the friith 
' Tj^p^jld appear to be the usasl compluneotafy praise besmwcd at 
sc ~***^-^-.,,j-^j^li^ltcd progrifss has teen msde aurmg the year. 
^•^"5«*'«=*^*^^ M^ul Arithmetic. 

Ge*>graphy, History and Music, ^•TXStF-^ZZt.^^^jxmS^ were gone 
through in a most ereditable manner, giving greatsamnw^*;^^^^ ^H -j.^. 
seftt. It is a great pily that when we have such excellent teacbei 
not give them better school houses, «od sack sahool apparatvs as woald 
enable them to direct the studio*' of their numerous pupils to advaatage. 
It is also to be regretted ^at the put>lie da aot show more interest by at- 
tending the ezamin^^rons* 

Dundag PuUHc Schools. — Ttie fVarderiintu ^-eports the reeeai 
examination of the Public Scfiool which took place on the ^Ord and 2iih 
nit. TlieCoaamon School Appeara^fo. be efficieptfy conducted. The ad- 
vanced grammar class has bten most thoroughly driMed in the analysis and 
psning ef sentences. 'I lie flntelligenee siown in the examjnaiioo on his- 
tory, was clearly indicative that the teacher had been able to make his 
pttpils understand the subjects they had to deal with. Classes were also 
examined in practical Arithmetic and Mensuration. Those who witnessed ' 
the whole of ihe examination, on both davs, in the different departments, 
have expres9Jd the «i selves SHti:jified that the ychf»ot is prospering. -Jn the 
femsle depanment dasieS were examined in Geography, Natural and Geti- 
eral History, Grammar and Physiology, ip all of which the pupils mani- 
fested an iaiimate scquaintance with the various branches they had been 
S4ndying«s The specimeoa of Drawing, Needlework, and Embroidery 
were very saperior. The Warden, who was present during the exaniiaa- 
tkin, at itselo^e addresned the pupils, somplinseatiit^ ihem on itieir profi- 
ciency, and enjfTiniog them to per^everence and diligeiiee. 



ftniTIdH AND FOfteiQN 

MONTHLY SUMMARY. 
Iti cnnseqtieoce of the present delicate state of health of Pro- 
fessor WiLLsos he has been obliged to make arrangements for dispensing 
wiih Ihe delivery of his lectures on moral philosophy in the University of 

Edinburgh. St the ensuing eession The Most Reverend Dr. Murray, 

Roman Csthdlic Archbishop of Dublin, has resigned bis meaiberalup of 
thesensteol the Queen's University in Ireland, sad this has aot beea a 

voluntary retirement Meetings have been held in England recently 

to adopt petitions praying Her MA^kSTt to discontinue the annual 

grant to the Roman Catholic College of St. Patrick, Maynooth 

The Oxford cUss lists have been pobtished, and it U seen that Ml one 
maa haa disiingnished himself sufficiently to be placed in the first class. 
.... By a decree of the tith nit. the king of Sasdiaia has named a eomnia* 
ston to inquire. into the system of public instruction at prseept ia vigour in 

the Piedmontese CoUeges The Tsssait MonHor puUisbea several de- 

erces (or the re-organizatioa of the Universities of Tuscany.. 

J)^ational (Edneaiiomal) Soeirlff, Engltiiid.'r^A circular has . 
been issued, under the auspices of the Esrl of Shaftesbiiry (Lord Ashley), 
urging " moderate" memben of the Natioaal Society, sad those who have 
hitherto declined joining it, to enlist new membera, with a vieW of influ- 
eaciug iu operation. A memoria! intended ta he addressed to the Com- 
mittee is enclosed, which pray •:— First,— That they should, through the 
President Slid Vice-Pieaideuts from time to time sabmiu for the ahoiea af 
the Society at the annual meeting, such a list of caadidatea to serve oa the 
Cttfttiiiiiiea m may reasonably be expected to secora the coofidenca of tba 
chareh generally ; and that notice of all business to be tran«actad» aad re- 
solatioas la be moved, at the annaal meeting, sbMWba sent latbesabsori* 
bers, who should be pet milted, it they please, to vole by proxy on all 
subjects aot precluded by the chsrter. Secondly,— Thsf a more cordial 
co-operation with the Stale, in prosMfing the education ol the poor, ihaa 
is now apparant shoaWlje forthwith "moVed, entirely ooefiding in the dispo- 
sition of the Committee of Council to exact no condition of which the 
Cbttfcheaareasoeably complaia. Thirdly,— While the uaderalgned are 
ready to acknowledge the gnrat impHwamsot effeolwl by separately acting 
Caancils in sane of tiia National Society's Training Institutions, they 
would urge upon the consideration of the Committee ia wbon is vested 
the whole fespensibility of management, the great injporiance of reducing 
all Church services, at which sttidenuia those Traiaiog inatiiutions assist, 
to the model usually adopted ia well^rdered ppriah Churches, and which 
has receatly been reooritmeoded bf alasastall Uie Bishops, Vice-PraskientB 
of the National Society, to the parochial Clergy. Finally,— Yoar meiaa- 
rialists woald suggest that, in providing catechetical iaatmetioas lor stu- 
dents or scholara ia the Society's Institutions or schools, the utmost vigi- 
lance be exerted in order t© prevent the appafsat sanation of aay doatrina 
or ceremonial not strictly in accordance with iBe Articles and" Formularies 
of the Church of England. 

hstnteiions in AgricuUnre im Pnissia.— In lh« kin|fdnm of 
Prussia there are five agricultural Colleges, soda sixth is about ta l»e 
opened : in these sre tausht by both theory and practice, the highest 
branches of science connected with the culture and improTement af anil ; 
of Agricultural Schools of a more elementary order there are ten ; there 
are also seven schools devoted to the atobnre of flax ; t wo especisUy devoted 
to instruetioa in the management of meadow lands ; one for instruction ia 
Ihe management ofaheep; and there are alao forty-five model farma ia^./ 
tended to serve in introducing better modes of agriculture ; hi all seventy- 
one public establishmentsrfor agricaltnral education, not lo jnentiaa aftbera 
of a kindred nature or those private schools where the art and science of 
^^'^-^^umiing are taughu 

Schools fn An DeserL-^-The eff irts recently made by the Ga* 
vemment of Egypt to educatathe children of the Atabs, have as yet been 
attended with very little success. This is owing to the intense prejudice 
of the parents, who will run awav into the most remote Curnera of the Desert, 
rather than allow any one related to them, child -ar adalf, ta attend the 
schools. To provide efficient mascera, in' many TnstaACeS bbys of good 
finnilies have been seat to Europe : some to I^Ecole Polyiecbniqnein Paris ; 
samcto th« London University toquaii^.as prufessora, that when ibey had . 
acquired the learning of civilixation| on their return to Cairo they might 
become useful either in assisting to establish scholastic institatioaa.over 
the country on the European model, or in preparing native scholars to nu- 
deruke the duty of schoo!- masters. Ther*- is a very able man naw liviaf, 
Bayoumi Effendi by name, who was oi^ of the thirty young men sent to 
the Ecole Polyteobnique by Mehemed Ali, and came out seventh in hia 
year. He remained la Paria thirteen yesra, aad has translated two works 
into Arabic every year for many successive yean. The Sultan oflTered him 
a post, sbd the rank of Colonel and ^y if he would settle at Cooataatino* 
pie ; and the Pscha of Eg>pt similar adVaaiag es if lie woukl lake aertiee 
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ander hrm. For a Tone time be hesifhiH, bfit «t Itsi, in aA evU lionr, tailed 
for Efypf, and has breonM, in all but in nam?, a alaT?. At -firat he wai 
Mp oin ted Hea<Knia flier of iDstroetioaai Boatae. Suddenly be was ordered, 
with twelve of bia tt bleat profeaaora, to form a scbooj al Kbortouan, a con- 
aidtrable town, placed at the confluence of tha Blue and White Nilea. 
When he arrivejd, be diacovered that no tchool bad been built lor him, and 
that it waa abaoluleljr inipoatible |o Ibroi ont, aa the parents rnn away and 
life inideprMieflilly ia the deiert, rather Uiaa aeud their children to be 
taught. Even conM anch a aeh*o| be eatabliahed, hiaaaaiatance would not 
be wanted for aeveral yfm% aa the children can neither rend nor write, and 
ha ia one of ib« alevereat piofeaMra in Europe in niatheniHtica and engi- 
neering* heaidea briag the firai Ambic aehpUn The whole thing waa 
nothing bat a acheme to get rid af the pruf««auBa, that the pupile might 
aecnre iheir piace& Some lime afo, a young man o ' a wealthy family, at 
Cairo, waa at-nt to Paria f(ar hivfilooition* and became one of the beatacho- 
lara of I'Ecole Poiyiechniane. Gilted with great natural talent, and poa* 
aeaaediif an Eaaaehi imaginatton, he had acarcHy arrtred at manhood, 
when he gave up hta mind entirely to the political aentinieota then prevail- 
ing in the French capiiiat— aentimenta aa auMgonUtltt aa poaaVbla to thOae 
which exiated iit Egypt. Thia, however, wna liur (isoln being the extent of 
hia iinprudaacr. die thought iftvpeM to propone lor the daughter of one of 
the pffnft-aa'^nt and toaeenve the Iwnd of the young lady, h« allured 
the fiiith of Mahonaet. Thia^** pervereien" erraieda greater aenaation at 
Caivo.fhaa it had done at Puis. Hia himily were indtgnant» the Gpvem- 
m«at maintained an ominmia ailencek No liotiae whatever waa taken of 
the affiur. He %neied that the matter Waa not thonght of anffioient im- 
portance to reqnipd any particular attention from the anthorit*ea of Cairo ; 
and though wKaxa. thai hia fiunily and frienda regarded hia apoataaj aa an 
anpardonable ofie/icf , and M^oveung, ;hem with djag^ace,^he h^ped that 
when time*had in aome degree aoFtened t*belr feetinga, ne might b^ aufiered 
%4 return tb hia native city, and be recrived by hia relktivea With nearcel/ 
any diminmion of their aflcction. Aa to the light in which thia oflence 
waa rega-ded by the ruling Pacha, he aever gave it a thooghl. Be felt, 
aaanred that the affair had been entirely forgotten by the dfiiciala, tad did 
not for a moment dream of any danger from that quarter, or from any othet. 
Under theae impreaaaona, he atrtved nt Cairow tad «iib all tlie impatience 
of youth waa making hia way for that quarter of the city in which hia family 
reaided i fully convinced tbat not one of bia countrymen coiiM re^ngiiiie 
him, conld entertain the alighteat idea of hia baing on the aoil of Egypt 
In tliia he waa wofully deceived. Every portion of hia homeward journey 
hadlffen andertheautveltlanceof a apf Offfte'KgytMiutGolfeftMieAf, ^Ttv 
h<d left Parte aimuKdtteonaly vrith hiiAlt^M'; and waaalaae-lo him whenever 
he moved, rnforroktion of hia expected arrival had be^ conveyed to tlie 
Ctovernment ; and tne momeat that he quitted the aieam-boat, certaia men, 
for whom the citizeoa of Cairo rapidly made way« were aeen to take a 
direction which would' intercept him on his way to hia father'a houaft* 
That bouae he never reached. A, beadleaa trunk 'floated the next day on 
the bload Krateta of the Nile. It waa. all that remained of the unfortunate 
youth. Hia offence had created a feeling of terrible rage in the Pacha. 
The atory of Bayoumi Eflendi conreya a lively idea of the obataclea th4t 
muat preaent tbemaelvea in the careef of the ablest of thoae able men whoae 
minda have had the advantage of European culture. It ha9 been aaid that 
the cauae of hia diagrace waa hia beioi^ known to hold eorffapondenoa 
whh the Oovemment of the Snltan-r-an oIKeuce of the bJaekeat die «t Caito. 
And it ia poaaibla that Bayoumi Effendi, getting diaaatiafied with hia poet- 
ti«ft wider the aaveraign he hadaalected,hadliatened tp the overturea whioh 
the agenra of the Ottoman Porte were conatantly making Jto draw, a way 
fit>m hit p6w'erfnl vaaaal the fnott talented of hia public aarvanta ; that ihia 
had been obaerved by aome of the fhouaand watchful eyt% that tturnmnded 
him. and the expatriation to Khartoum on a pretended acholaatie miaaioa ia 
eaaily nnderatood. Notwithatandiog theae ** aecideata,** I bdiew th-* 
the Egyptian Qovemment ia aineere in ita efforta to eflf«*r •« educational 
reform tbroaghout ita doAhiltei. , |ta e|^eri|i|«nW,i« Ihat direction have 
been made rc^idleaa of coat, aad with a-liberality. of itcaaaa regiuxiing tbe 
amount of Frankiah leariiing to be acquired, that cannot' be too bighly ap- 
preciated. For the ineffective manner in which the movement haa workedf 
it ia not excluaively lo blame. In the way of obataclea, there were the pre- 
judicea of the orthodox, 'the Intrignea ^ the heterodox^ and the pig-headed 
Ignorance and faoaticiam of the large daaa whoae nioi«l and social im- 
pravemeat the laat two ruiera of Egypt are gene/ally believed to have had 
ia view ; and very-powerful obataclea they hav« proved. 1 viaiteda achpol 
at Hafir on the road to Dongota, where 1 heard paaaagea from tbe Koran 
rrptatad in fl"^->*' -'r'^ .Tb« Di^rVUh ithe maater) received ua very hoa- . 
pitably, immedialeiy preparing aome coffee. He informed us that the mha- 
bitantaof Hafir were itknooerahle : thai he had two thoaaand under hia 
charge,, all of whom could lead and write the Koran. Hia achool formed 
a curieaa aeene-Hi mnd^oom, with one large window, fi led with tbefacea 
of the pupiia ; the flickering light of the fire illnmtning in a aingtjarly 
atrikingmaitner the fine fa(^a and long grey beard of the Patriarch . white 



cfowda of^uatirea were pictureeqoeiy grouped about. He told ua that taxa- 
tion bad increased aince tbmhiin'attnie, aa the Oougoln €rovemment taxed 
them aa much as they could, Mware that Cairo waa too fur off for onm- 
plainta. The inarant I left, the leaaona wrre resumed : and I oan atmon 
fancy that \ atill hear the hum of the boya repeating their taake. I alaa 
inapected the rchot/1 of the Catholic miaaien at Khartoum. J fbmtd ahont 
twenty boya, in varioua coatnmeft, aad of aloMat aa many different hoea, 
from Frank white to hiky native. Many of them are chtldri»n of the Cnro- 
pean reaidenta. Borne cun apeak a iiiile French umI Itatjaa, %%A nearty.tU 
can read and write. Wl)«'tlier Abhaa Pacha willper^vere , till bf baa eata- , 
bliahed achoula on the European modi>l in every diairtct ui Nubia and . 
Egypt; whether, through iheir ageucy, the bleaaioga of civilization ahall 
become extended to the Cfmottgt Look of the borniug P.cacr(< and ibe land 
of tbe Arab bf re^tored to that intellectual reputation which it enjj«iyed be- 
fore the now enlightened Went bad emecged from the darkeat deptha of 
barbaaiani ; whether, in ihia way, 4 greyu nation ahall ^riae un tb(* baoka 
of tbe. Nile, that ahall piodnce avideneca of iniolligfuce ai^d refinement 
rivalling ihaae mrmoriala of a glorioiia pnaii Tbebea, <:»raac, and Aboo- 
aimbel, fiarm portioaaof a-queation that time alone can properly aaawer.^ 
(Correapoedence of tho Educational Time** 
■■■ ..I"- «■'' .'■■I. ^ssssssseammasBBssBBssssmBsssssstm 

mitrrats antr Artmtfffr Xmrllftinicr. 
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BfOlTTHLY SUMMARY. 
Bari>ii Ale3(ai>dre de Utimboldt haa, aaya a Berlin jotimtl, an- 
nounced the diapovery at Athena of the, edUve .V» which tbe Council of 
Four Hundred w«re accueiomed to aaaemble. Upwa|r|fa of one hundred 
inacriptiona have already been brought to tight, aa well Aa a number of eo- 

Inmna, atatuta, dbc Mr. Hume ahntfuncea the cloning of the |)enny 

aubacrjpiion for a memoriat of the late ^ir Robert ^el. The anm anb- 

acribed in pence ia £1701) The poata)!e nommiaaion of India report in 

favor of a three-halfpenny uniform rate. Newapapera chargeable at a ivte 
frofii three-halfpence to aixpence over India. Englfafa joumala, by Mar- 

aeillea, will cost two and vixpence The Papal government haa decided 

on adopting the ayatrm of poatage itampa aa now in nae in • Engtan*! and 

France Another volume of Macaulay'a Riatory of Euglaild ia aooa 

eapected from the pi^aa, and two more of Grote*a Hiatory of Greece. 

IVIararli ia engaged upon a life of Lord George Bentiuck. tbe great protec- 

tioB^at LordCockburn ia writing a life of the late Lord Jeffrey, in 

which will he hicorporated hia Curreapondenee with Byron and othef dc- 
p«rtedii0Mhlliii»a...^<,.Uiekena and Donglaaa JerroUlboth announce iwo 
nawaahala, aad Thnokaray haa alnoat ready an okl4^htoned fhrve volume 

Bol^ci "^ Oick«n*a Honaehold Narrative of Current Eventa'* haa been 

decided by a majority of the Queen*a Bench, Baron Pferka diaaenting, no| 
to ha a aewapaper within the meaning of the atamp act, and not iherefbre 

atfbjeot to newapnper poauge The -London papera annCm rce the death, 

at Boalogne, on the 97th of November, of Baail Moutegu, Q.C., the learned 
editor of Lord Bacon^but to ba known hereaher moat ewloniigly aa th» 

friend of Coleridge Tha Waraaw journala ani^nnee the death of one 

of the celebritiea of fhodern PoUah literature-^Madame Nafcwaaka. Tbia 
lady Waa the author of Poliah novela and i>f aketchaa of the aociery of the 

eapiiai. -She baa died at the age of «» The pastor, Wiihetm Meiuholdt 

the author of the Amber Witch, diad on Sunday at Charlotienburg: He 
waa one of the leaders of the old Luttteran party in PoMieraaia, bat had for 
aorae yeara lived U retirement. His aon had joined the Catholic^Q!- ^ ^ 

The correspondent of tbe London ^aics, Mi^HncLiV J ***? " %m 

pelled from Berlin aud Vienna, ry^^^.^^^^^' ^ '):}^^^-^^^ 

ina ChrofUcU, haa -'" •^-'^" wpelled. from Paris The pearl figures 

which »'*«—' •«^"**" *"•**• **' papier niachie, are not, aa ia generally aup- 
poaed, inlaid, but laid an. The ptocesa ia extremely aimple* and haa been 
in uae about twenty-ana yeara. Ibe pearl abell« cut into each piecea or 
forma ap may be desired, is laid npon the articU to be ornamented; a little 
copal or other varotah having been previonaly appU«d, the piecea of pearl 
atonce adhere to it; thereafter, repeated coat» of tar-vavniah fill up the 
inleraticea nnd eventoaUy cover tbe pearl ; this extra varniah ia removed* 
a nttHorw aurfaae ia p^inlaoed, And the peaii eipoaed by rebbing with 
pumiee-otone, polialiiag with roiten-sfooe, and finally ''handling,'' or. 

polUbi»g with the hand In the month of February^ 1859, there will . 

bafive 8nnd«lya. A like circamatance will not again occur till 188Ut 

tweuty-eight yeara hence Tbe library of the Capitol of the United 

Slatea waa burned on tbe 2ith December. The estimated lose ia £50,000. 
Several of the worka cannot he replaced : 35.0J0 voluiies were destroyed* 
tosether with nnmeioua MSB., Paintings, Maps, Cbarta, Medala, 9tatuary» 
and articles ol Vertu ; ti0,000 volumes were sav.?d,...The Rev. Dr. Robin- 
son, celebrated for his Biblical reaearches in Paleatine. reaeatly left New 
York again lo proaecnte his inquiries. He hss made ample preparation fn,. 
a eritiool aorvry of the Holy Lan«l« with special lefereoce to Biblical Hia- 
,oiy The celebrated Maih««iaiieal lib ary of \3at i*te Profirssor iacoh«» 
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of Berlio Univenity, rat been purchased Sor Hanrard College. The coUec- 
tioA eooaieta of about one tboosand complete work^, many of them of great 
vahie, yet the price paid by Mr. Boad was no more than $1560 A soci- 
ety has jast been formed io Dahlia for the preserTatton aad pablication of 
tlie ancieat melodies of Irelaod. Dr. Petrie, the emiaent artist and «nti- 
qaary« has bei»n nomiaated president of the society.. ^., A maauseript 
Irish eaaoa, 1300 years oUy has been diseovsfod in the library of Cambimy. 
The -Rev Mr. Ci»Tes has given notice of it at the Royal Iriah Academy. 

EeUp$e9 M 1853«^*Tbe adipses nre six in Dumber^-tbat Wf 
three of the.snn and three of the moon, bnt only one of the moon, Jan 7, 
▼istble at Greenwich. Begins at twenty mtnntes past fear in the morning. 
Middle of the eclipse, ten mtnntes after six. Eods at eight in the morning. 
2. A partial echpse of the snn, January 91, inTislble at Qieenwich. Begins 
at thirty-tlirco minntes past five in the morning. Middle of th« eclipse, 
twenty mtnntes past seven. Ends fifty- two miowes part eight in the mom* 
ing. 3. A partial eclipse of the s«n, June 17, tnvisibis at Greenwich. 
Begins at fifty-six minotes past two at noon. M:ddle of the eclipse, fiAy- 
niue minutes past four. Ends two minutes past seven in the evening. 4. 
A total eclipse of the moon, Joly 1, invisible at Greenwich. Begins at thirty, 
seven minutes past one. noon. Middle of the eetipse, twenty-six minutes 
past three. Ends fouiteen mioutes pasf'five, afternodff: 5. A URit MfipM 
of the sun, Deeombet Ut invistt)le nt Grs6awieh« Degins at twenty-six 
minutes past one, morning. Middle ot the eclipse, twenty-four minutes 
past three. Eods at fifty-five minutes past five, morning. 6. A partial 
eclipse of the moon, December 26, invisible at Greeowich. Begins at 
thirty- Ihree minotes past eleven in the morning. Middle of the eclipse, 
three minutes past one. Xnds at thirty-two mioutes past-two at ubon. 

ArcknoUgical Research^ tn Algeria, — Several French (^entle- 
men are msking arehaBological searches in Algeria, which abounds in 
remains of the Roman domination. A few weeks back a Roman mosaic 
of great beauty was discovered at Aumale, only slightly covered with earih. 
It appears to have formed part of a magnificent pavement of great extent. 
It contains the representation of scenes of religious life, the persons aod 
animab in whidi are designed with great boldness and parity, and are col- 
oared to represent nature. All the figures are surrouoded by a border, a'so 
ooloured. Ooe compartment of the mosaic represents a woman, nearly 
naked, quitting agricultural labours to attend to her religious duties ; 
another represents the goddess Thetis with two dolphins, and a figure aym- 
boiising Apollo conveying to her a lyre ; the third, a female on a bull— 
supjxMed to be the carrying off of Europa by Jupiter ; a fourth, Amphitrite 
advapcing towards Neptune. There ere also two other compartments, bnt 
so danuM^ed that the aalveets cannot be mnde ont. The mosaic escahUshss> 
curiously enough, the extiaordinary tenacity of local cnsiaaM ^represent* 
lag a woman labouring in the fielda, it piDves that in those times women 
were-accsstom^in that neighbourhood to take part in agricalloral drud- 
gery— in the same neighbourhood to this very day the native women still 
do so» though in no other part of Algeria isany thing of the kind discovered. . 
Amongst other things whUsh the French . have discovered, are the remains 
of a cematry, also near Aamale. On some of the stones very curious in- 
scriptions havs b«en found. One is to theefieet that " the deceased A— *-« 
religiously ouliivaXed modesty, ei^oyed £ur fame, and lived 2G y^rs with- 
out having had the fever." Thitsingnlar addition mustf no doubt, be as- 
cnbed to the nnhealthaness of the climate, caused by extensive swamps, 
s swamps still exiat.— [Literary Gaxette* 

. . ^^^^^rmaHom of ike Earth — ^tw mode ofpregervinr 

Animal flfrtffcr frtnityi*» am „ , * r^ i - e r . ■ k* 

, -• . . 1 V .. ■'fsaflrGorini, professor of natural history 
at the Universuy of Led, t^^STSsfm^^Z^^ii^^^ 
nights ago, a very remarkable experiment illupiranve^-^.<.j^i^^ ^^ ^^ 
the formation uf mountains. He melts sotne substances, ' 
himself, in a vessel, tfnd allows the lig«fd to cool. At first, it pi«setics an 
even surface, but a portion cntinties to ooie up from beoeatb, aUd gradu- 
ally elevations atn formed, exactly corresponding in afaiipe withihoee 
which are found on tkt earth. Even to the stratiffeatton the resemblance 
is complete, and M. Goriui can produce on a smalt scale the phenomena of 
voh^noes and earthquakes. He contends, therefore, that the inequalrties 
on the fiice of the globe are the result of certain materials, first redneed by 
the application of heat to a liquid state* and then allowed gradually to eon 
stilidate. In anotlier and more practically useful field of reseansh tbo 
learned professor has developed some very important faets. He has suc- 
ceeded in a most surprising extent in preserving animal knatter from decay 
without resorti igto auy known process for (hat purpose Specimens are 
shown by him of portions of the human body whicfi, wilhont any altem- 
tioff in their natural' appeamnee, have been expo^d to the action &f the 
atmosfihere for six and seven years r and he stateii thm, at a triilmigcosi, he 
can keep meat for atiy length of time, in such a way that it can be eaten 
qnite fresh. The importsnce of snch a discovery, if on a practical tnves- 
cignffon ii is found to answer, wiH be more readily understood when it Is 
resMmbeftedehatifieAorksof AustrAliaare bmleddaWH into tallow, their 



fieah being otherwise almost valueless, and that in South America vast 
herds of cattle are aanually slaughtered for the sake of their hides alone. 

Mr. Ori»ndlandikeBriiiMk ReMtmU o/AWm Foi^.— Twelve 
of Mr. Grinnell'a friends, of British birth, residents in New York, united 
recently in procuring n beantifnl j|old medal to bep^pared, with an in- 
scription attesting their sense of his conduct in connection with the ararch - 
for Sir John Ffnnklltt, and on Friday ft waa IbinMlly presented to Mr. 
Grinnelt. It is abouttwieo the sh» of n silvor dollar ; thn rimiaaafivionated 
with the flags of the two natlona, Wrought tn gold r aa the face is a repie^^ 
sentation of the Advmue and Asams, in their nHMt ^rilotts condition, 
crowded with ice : on the obverse is the fotlowinf inaenptioa z-^'^Tha 
British residents of Blew York to Henry Oraraelt,* in grateful admiratioa of 
his noble eflforis to save Sir John V^mAlia. 

•• 'Tls mne m ftet aoamars wee. 
and oaiB IS nwrk iha snesad glow. 

The design of the medal is beaatiful, and in the best posaibla taate.-f N. 
T. Ttnias. 

Six new HWmmuigr BMi^^Ur. h Gould lately read before the 
Geological Society of Lohdon a niaate ^description of tit new speoiea ol* 
Humming Birds, brongfat iron Vengna, in New Granada, by Mr. WarM* 
wicx, a disringuishedttmvaller and bomaist. (iome specinseas, thonght to 
have been spoiled on the voyage, wore stall beanttfhlly eoioarad, a glitiar- 
ing red, bine, and green cohsur, mixed with snow white, of a brilliaaoy 
enhanced by darker ooie ita. They were d i neovewd nt 6,0M feet np the 
mountains where Ihey inhabit. Mr. W.. is the fiist natoraliot who baa 
penetrated into those paila, where he ^nconnteied both hardabip and danger. 



TOFEMAIiE SCHOOIi TEACttEBS. 

APPLICATIONS (post naid), accompanied by testimonials of ability, 
dbc., will be received oy the^ndersigned, on 1>ehalf of the Board ot 
School Trustees of the Incorporated Town of Chatham, in the County af 
Kent, until the 10th day of Febmary mtxU from ooaqietent Female Tench<- 
en, of whom two are required in the female department of the Public 
School in the Town of Chatham, one of which departments to be subor- 
dinate to the other. 

f3alaries not to exceed j&M, and £4$ fer annum for the aitnations is- 
spectively. 
By Older of the Board, . GEO. DUCK, Ja.. 

Chairman, B. 8. T. 
Chatham, January ^5th, 1852. 

COMMOHr 9€0Oaid».«w€ITY.OF TOBONTO. 

TH E Board of School Trustoes Ins the CUp^ of Toronto will receive ap- 
plications until Thursday, January 8th, 1853, from panies desirous of 
filling the following offices, viz : 

Local Superintendent and Vwitorial Teacher, oembined^to which wiH 
be stiaehed the salary of <lfi0 per anannk 

Applications, with tesiiinonials, to be addressed (post paid} to the 
oodersiffned — who will furnish any further information. 
G. A. BARBER, 

Seoretary, Beard Seheel Trostcaa. 
Toroato, Dec, 23rd, 185L 

AM* The time for receiving appliciation for the above office, has (leeB 
extended to TUESDAY, January 27th, 1852. G. A. B.' 

A TEACHER of great experience, who has a first claiw certfficnte. 
wishes for an engagement-M^an produce superior teatlmoninK ami 
refer to Mr. Hodgtes, Education Offioe. Address D. £., £diMaiionOffiee« 

Toronto. 

- tu. 

WANTED for the Chippewa School by the Board of School TVnateee * 
for that Village:— a fintdaas male Taaohsr; e eocond dans ditto ; 
and a femala Teacher for the girls sehooU- Immediate applicatioiL, ajatmg 
terms, to be made to William Hcpbume, Secretary to the Boaid. The 
teachers mast be Protestant. Those trained in the Normal School will be 
preferred. The first class tnale teacher will sot be lieqnlred until the 1st 
^^^^^^wii next but the othem wMssut delay. .The Sdiools are anpported 
on the free aokaoi^ princi ple. . \ 

MTIIililAM itODOIHFS, 

ARCHtTECT AND CIVIL ENOINEER, 

KING STREET, TOROHTO, 

DiaECTLT OPPOSITB TBB A&CADS, ST. LAWSKNCB HALL, 

HAVINQ devoted much aftleatioa to the a^dj of BcaooL 
AncBiracTDaa, ofiers his services to School Auiborities throughout 
the Province, inprep«riu_- Desi^ns^ with drtHiled Plans and SpectficHtions 
of Grammar and Common Schools, andfhi'ir appendages, s<n aa to meet the 
requirements ol the preset improved system of EdtMaiioii* 

**« Reii-rence kiodlv n<*rmiu«rd to the Chiel SuperiatendeiU of Schools, 
and the officers of the Elucational OepAriment. 

e ■ ' '■ ■ ■ I 'a itengaa— r 

ToaoMTo : rrinted and PnblMted hy TnavAS Bvmm Rsarrunr* 



Tmicf : For a • 
#7 for the 8 f not leM than'i 



5«. per anawn ; not le» mandeafieab 4s. 4|d. aaaa, or* 



it copiet, 4a. ad. each, or #10 for ttie !i ; iO copies and up 
wards, 3f, 9d. eiie|i. Back Vols, neatly stitched supplied on the same terms. An 
subsGrfpiSons 10 coiMmeocc with the Janaary numhor, sad payment ia advance sHist in 
all esses accotapany the order. Single nwiihers^id. each. 

83r A.II coaiiiiunications u> he addfesaed to Mr. J. Ocnnaa Hntiaiim, 
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THE EDINBURGH, THE NORTH BRITISH. THE BRITISH 
QUARTERLY, AND THE PROSPECTIVE REVIEWS.* 

The following sketch of the Editors and principal contributors 
to Bome of the great English Reviews, taken from a recent number of 
the L(mdxm Critic, will prove highly interesting to our leadcfs: — 

Although Tk^E^tinburgk still preserved a title which seemed to 
oonnect it intimately with Scotland, it had, some time before 1843, 
ceased to be in any sense a Sooteh Review. Not only was it pub- 
llabed in London, but its editor was an Englishman, and never in 
any way very peculiarly Scotch, especially under the influence of a 
light cosmopolitan thinker like Jeffrey, it was now in no way to be 
distinguished from the professedly English Quarterly, save by the 
difference of its political tone. But in 1842 there haj^ened an 
event which shook Scotland from its circumforence to its-centre. 
Tn the May of that year, two or three hundred members of the 
General Assembly took sad and solemn leave of their old ecclesias- 
tical parliament, and, with Dr. Chalmers at their head, set up the 
" Free Kirk." The chief « organ" of the disruption vras an Edin- 
burgh newspaper called The Wxtne99, conducted with considerable 
nerve and talent by Hugh Miller, of Old Red 8and$ime notoriety, 
a man great no less in theology than in geology, whom his native 
abilities and Lady Gordon Gumming, of Altyre, herself geolbgical, 
and mother to the South African lion-hunter, had helped up from a 

-Ji»r*i J!?*!!?'*^'*^"'* ^*^ '®«^ ^ "y^ *»"■ become the bold champion of inS- 
^^' ^ngJn two <w three of the latest nambers, ridiculed, assailed add denied the 
Miemii Terities of reyeUtion and the Christitn faith!--[ED. J. V Ed, 



very humble obscurity. The Edkibwrgh^ of course, looked coldly, 
and The Quarterly inimically on the secederi ; and the friendly 
zeal in their behalf of Mr. John Robertson, in the pages of 7%e 
Westminster, was of too purely secular a kind for the chiefs of the 
Free Kirk. After two years, when it bad been-found that the most 
potent furtherer of the secession was not an;^ minister, however 
eloquent, or any layman, however influential, but a mere newspaper 
like The Witness^ it was resolved to start a quarterly organ, and to 
call it The JVorth British Review^ Noblemen and gentlemen, en- 
thusiastic for the Free Kirk, like the Marquis of Breadalbane, and 
Mr. Campbell of Monsi, subscribed ftinds. Mr. Blackie, the Glas- 
gow publisher, and Mr. Cowan, the Edinburgh paper-maker, gave 
their aid. It was this Mr. Cowan that ousted Macaulay at the last 
Edinburgh electidkn. He guaranteed the carrying on of the specu- 
lation for a certain period. 

A Dr. Welch, who had suffered losses in the cause of the Free 
Kirk, who was a writer in The Eiinlmrgk Retiew, and the biogra- 
pher of Dr. Thomas Browi^ was selected as the editor. Indeed, it 
was something done to him that heated the Free Kirk enthusiasm 
so as to boil over and form Hie J^Torth Briiiih Review* Dr. Welch, 
when the disruption took place was ** Moderator," — that is. Presi- 
dent or Speaker of the Genera! Assembly, Professor of Church 
History in the University of Edinburgh, and Secretary, with a salary 
of five hundred poTinds per amiam, to the Scotch Bible Board. At 
the secession he of course cheerfully surrendered the Moderator- 
ship and the Professorship, but saw no reason to surrender the lucra- 
tive Secretaryship, of whieb, however, Sir James Graham took the ' 
liberty of forcibly relievhig him. Whereon The J^rth BritiA 
was hastened into existence. Welch was a man of ability and tact, 
and began operations with a promising staff" of veterans and others. 
He did not talX into the orror which, in his circumstances, might 
have easily been committed, that of mddng his review too theok>- 
gioal. His great gun. Dr. Chalmers himself fired off articles chiefly 
on politico-economical subjects, his first being one on Steritng's 
Philosophy of Trade ,* but his most fiamous was that on Mioses ' 
History of Philosophy, which was considered as an annihilating 
manifesto against Continental speculation. In physical soienee, the 
biographies of its heroes, and books of scientific travel. Sir David 
Brewster, the noted sowhU, was mainly depended on ; he Svrote the 
papers on Cuvier,* Humbokit's Cosmos, Watt, Cavendish, and the 
likej and is still a contributor. Hugh Miller led off his series of per- 
formances by a vivid paper in which herring-fishing v^as made poe-^ 
tioaL Mr. Moncriefi; now Lord Advocate, reviewed Jeffirey'a 
Essays, the first of a set on the light literature of the day. Dr* 
Heugb, of Gksgow, recommended ^Christian Union," and Welch' 
himself dealt with Arohbishop Whateley. Among the early con-^ 
tributors too, if we are not mistaken, was Dr. Samuel Brown, of 
Edinburgh, a singular and gifted individual. With the zeal of an 
old alchemist (but with a purer enthusiasm), he has been occupied 
many years in endeavoring to effect the mutual transmutation of 
some of the primary chemical elements, and by some of the goo4 
people of Edinburgh is looked upon as one in search of the philosq^ 
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pher's stone* He Is a mas, however, of eaney clear, and sabtle 
understandingy of varied acoomplishnients, and deeply versed in his 
own scienee, the ohair of which, in the Edinburgh University, he nar- 
rowly missed attaining* He sometimes leetures with snccess in 
publio ; he published, a good many years ago, a series of tracts by 
** Victorious Analysis," with a high and beautiful meaning, and more 
recently the tragedy of GalUeo GakUei / and so be lives on there, 
in Edinburgh, with one believing and helpful disciple, a life of sci- 
entific romance in an age of scientific prose* But to return* In 
religion, the aid had beeil secured of the well known Isaac Tayler, 
the author of Th^ J^atwral HisUry of Enthuaiamn and of fftMley 4r 
Meihodimn, fio that, on the whole. The ^orth British Review sUrted 
under 'vd^ good auspices, and with very fair promises of success. 

Dr« Welch died the year after he had eommenced the labors of 
edttonbip^ and it passed into the hands, for a short time, of Mr. E. 
Maltland, an Edinburgh advocate, whence it was received by. Dr. 
Hanna, the biographer and son-in-law of Dr. Chalmers ; so that 
three of onr chief reviews were being conducted by sons-in-law of 
distinguished men— 7%e Quarterly ^ by Mr. Lockhart, a son-in-law 
of Sir Walter Scott*s ; The Edinburgh, by Mr. Empson, a" son-in- 
law of Lord Jeffirey's ; lite JVartk BiHtith, by Dr. Hanna, a son-in- 
law of Dr. Chalmer*s ; while a son of James Mill was editing The 
London and Westminster, So powerful, even in literature, is the 
hereditary principle ! Somewhat more than a year ago, Tlie 
JVortk BriH^ ceased to be edited by Dr. Hanna, and was trans- 
ferred to Professor Fraser, its present conductor. This gentleman 
is- the son of an. Argyleshhre minister, was educated for the Scotch 
Churoh, at the Edinburgh University, where he was a favorite student 
of Dr. Chalmers, whom he followed into the Free Kirk to become 
Professor of Logic in its metropolitan college. In England, as well 
as in Seotland, The JVorth British is said to be doing well among 
reviewSf not at present a very prosperous class of publications. In 
politics, its piipciples are liberal ; it reeognises the interest and im- 
portance of the new social theories, without committ^g itself to any 
of them. It acknowledges the right of the State to supervise in- 
dustrial arrangements, and tends towards the advocacy of a general 
system of edacatk>n ; altogether its religious viefrs are orthodoK, 
without, however, being sectarian. In addition to the contributors 
already named, we can mention that inost shrewd and hearty obser- 
ver, Mr. Samuel Laing, the j^orway tourist ; Principal Cunning- 
ham, and Professors Fleming snd MoDoogall, of Edinburgh ; Dr. 
HaiailtoB, the earnest minister of the National Scotch Church in 
Regents Square ; Dr. Kitto, versed in Palestine ; Thomas de Quin- 
oey, who has contributed some half dozen articles or sp, among them 
a alriking one on Pope ; the Rev. Charles Kingsley, the author of 
" Mkm Loeke^ whose hand we reoognised mauling Festos^JSailey ; 
and Mr. Anthony Panizzi, the Librarian of the British Museum, 
who writes apon Italian literature and Italian affiurs, and in a review 
of Sir Harris Nicolas's JVelson DewpaUhu, is said to have ** settled^ 
the question whether our naval hero was right or wrong in hanging 
some Neapolitan prince or other. Indeed, the libnury of the British 
Ifnseum sends more than one contributpr to The JSjprih Briiuh* 
Thus Mr. John Jones Utely explained in its pages the system pur- 
sued in his own department, and there, too, figures Mr. Coventry 
Patmore, whose ingenious and subtle essays on architecture are, we 
confess, more to our taste 'than his poetry. Last, not least, among 
the contributors to The JVorUi Brilish, is Mr. David Masson, a 
searching and meditative writer, chiefly on social topics, yet the 
oritio, too, of Wordsworth and Carlyle's Latier^Day Pamphlets* 
But stop-^we are forgetting one of the cleverest articles that have 
been recently published in any review-rthat on **The Literary 
Profession," which appeared about a year ago, and is from the pen 
of a Mr« John W. Kaye, of whom we are likely to hear more. 

It had been one of the designs of The JVbrth BritUk to secure 
the support of the English Dissenters, but this was soon fbnnd to be 
implosaible. Stimulated by the appeamnee of 77i« J^orth British^ 
some wealthy English Dissenters founded The British Quarterly 
J{metr, the first number of which esme out in February, 1845, 
then, as now, under the Editorship of Dr. Vaughan, The Doctor 
is the Principal of the Lancashire Independent College, a leader of 
the Congregational dissenters, and formerly preached in a chapel 
at Kensington. He writes a great deal in his own review, and 
ohiefly with the aim of diminishing the influence of such living an- 
thora of renown as he considers, Skom their insinuating scepticism, 
dangeroqs to the frith of the rising generation. The more marked 



of his papers in this branch are those on Theodore Parker, Emerson, 
and Carlyle. Yet an article from his pen in one of the earliest num- 
bers of his review, entitled ** The Priesthood of Letters," said a good 
many things which were looked on by his friends as far too bold. 
In theological and biblical literature he has had the assistance of 
Dr. Davidson, likewise of the Independent College. In political 
and social economy, a good deal has been done by that striking 
mediocrity, Mr. Edward Baines, the editor of The Leeds Mertmry. 
Mr. Edwards, formerly of the British Museum, and now at the head 
of the Manchester Free Library, contributed an instructive paper 
on public libraries. And heref too, in these dashing dKetehes of 
Macaulay, Cariyle, and D'Israeli, do we not once ^lere recognise 
the hand of the omnipresent Mr. Lewes ? 

The same month of the same year that witnessed the birth of 
Hie BritiA Qvarterlyt welcomed to the light the first number of 
The Prospective Review, the organ of English Unitarianisro, as the 
other is of orthodox dissent. This small and modest-looking pub- 
licatkm has been and is managed by a trio of Lancashire Unitarian 
ministers, the Rev. John James Tayler of Manchester, and the Rev. 
Messrs. Thom and Martinean of Liverpool. In general talent, al- 
although it is of a refined rather than of a vigorous kind, Mr. Tay- 
lor is considered to stand at the head of his class ; and certainly 
none of his brethren have produced a work displaying aa much 
acumen as his Retrospect of ^ Rdigioms Life of England, although 
as sermons many Uiiitarians would rank Mr. Martineau's IMenvors 
after fhe Christian Life, hi^ier than Mr. Tayler's Christian Aspects 
of Faith and DtUy. But we must leave these questions of prece- 
dency to more competent judges, and conclude with saying, thai 
white T%6 Prospective^ by the nature of the case, circulates idmost 
exclusively among the sect of whose doctrines it is the organ, yet 
it occasionslly contains articles on neutral topics which, fVom their 
calm elegance of style and discriminating intellectuality, might be 
perused with pleasure by even the most orthodox. 



EXCELLENCIES AND PECULIARITIES OP THE FRENCH ** SYSTEM" OF 
GOVERNMENT.— SECRET OF SUCCESS AT THE LATE EXHIBITION. 

The practical and observant Paris Correspondent of the JWis 
York Commercial Advertiser in a careful aiid impartial analysis of 
the recent Mesesge of the French President, Ijouib NapoiiRon, 
thus sums up the distinctive charscterisitcs of the French system 
of Governmenty in so far as it excels those of any other civiliied 
Government. His remarlrs, however, have more point contrasted 
with American, rather than Europeaq experience. He observes: 
The message throws incidentally s flood of lighi oo the distinctive 
features of the institutions of the country. No one can read it 
without gaining a clear idea of the causes of the superiority of 
France to all the other nalions,-^without understanding why French- 
men prefer remaining at home to emigrating even to the rich prairies 
of the WeaL It is a remarkable fact that the greet majority of 
emigrants from the port of Havre are Germans. The secret of 
this patriotism lies in the admirable economy of tbe French admi- 
nistration, and the adaptation of political institutions to social wants* 
CerUittly, the srmy is too large, and there are too many civil fonc- 
tiooaries» but they are well kept at comparatively small expenae. 
No other Government has such an admirable system of account* 
keeping! in all the grades of administration ; and the mode of col- 
lecting taxes is uronderful for its simplicity, accuracy and economy. 
The supervision of able engineers^ salaried by the state, assaree 
the excellence and atability of railroads, public butldingSy and 
bridges, and prevents tbe explosion of steam-boilers in locomotives, 
manufactories and veasels ; the prevention is so efficient that not 
more than half a dozen explosions ot the kind Uke place annually, 
in this nation of thirty-six millions of people. Wise police regu- 
lations make it impossible to erect a private building with walls so 
•thin as to endanger the lives of the inmates or those who pass by. 
Instead of giving over the lives of the citisens aa a prey to every 
quack who may be plausible enough to win the confidence of the 
ignorant or unsuspecting, no precautions are spared to secure 
thoroughly educated, experienced and scientific physicians ; to gain* 
a diploma, one must have had long experience at the bedside of 
the hospital sick, and susuined the searching scrutiny of abl« 
examiners. 

A druggist, too, has gone through a long course of study, lecturee 
and examinations ; a broken down merchant is not permitted to 
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jump from bis counting: room to the prescription doBk, at the riak 
of confounding arsenic with calomel, and on the absurd plea that 
every man has a right to gain his living in any business where 
people will trust him. You may be sure that a professor in one of the 
€rovernment colleges does not need a dictionary to translate, at first 
sight, a passage in Tacitus or Demosthenes ; and that any lawyer 
you meet is something more than a blending of the pettifogger atid 
a village bar-room politician. For the relief of the poor, the Go- 
vernment does wonders : there are innumerable lending banks, pawn 
shops at a low rate, saving institotions, asjrlums for the incurable, 
the aged, the blind, foundling and lying-in hospitals, places where 
children are taken care of while the mothers are at work, distribu- 
tiona of fsed aod dothing, hospitals for the sicfc^ fee, fee., all 
administered under uniform rules and with marvelous economy. 
Then the state has a direct care of all apprentices, sees that they 
are sent to school, receive instruction in their trade and proper treat- 
ment ; by a law intended to encourage foresight and economy in 
the labouring classes, any workman in constant employ can secure 
a pension in bis old age ; the best seeds are provided for farmers, 
information is published of the most spproved methods of agricul- 
ture in other countries, experiments are tried and the best agricul- 
tural education is given at the farm schools or school-farms estal>- 
lished in every district ; the workmen and children are protected, 
as far as legislation can do it, sgainst excessive labour ; the poor 
man is not prevented, by his poverty, from asserting his rights, in 
the courts of justice, for counsel and costs are provided for him if 
he has a show of right on his side. Mutual aid societies are syste- 
matized by law, bakers are restrained from makiftg exorbiunt 
charges for the first necessary of life, damaged provisions are not 
permitted to be sold, and, in the theory of the law, every child 
receives grafts an education suitable to his position in life. 

Besides providing work, the Government is liberally doing what 
it has done every Autumn, — opening free evening schools for the 
workmen. The teachers in these are men of ability, especially 
those employed for ^teaching mathematics and linear drawing. 
The lower branches of education are not neglected, but particular 
importatice is attached to all that belongs to cultivating the taste 
for beauty of form and exactness of proportion. A visit to these 
evening schools explains why France took more than one-third of 
the first class medals at the London Exhibition ; a large number of 
tlie workmen in her principal cities and manufacturing towns are 
better educated, in all the arts of design, than the graduates of 
English and American colleges. If the figures on the French call- 
coes, muslins, and porcelains show more taste than those made else^ 
where ; if her cabinet work is more graceful in outline, her archi* 
tectiire more solid in reality and more light in appearance, it is 
because there are thousands of young workmen in the evening 
schools. I have often wished that American manufacturers would 
visit these sources of French artistic superiority, or that our legis* 
latures would appoint committees to report plans for establishing 
eimilarones.in the United States. It may safely .be affirmed that 
the French Government does more for the people, and does it more 
cheaply, than any government in the world. The peculiar glory of 
France is that she Ukes the child of the poor in his cradle, schools 
him, teaches him his trade, protects his interests during manhoodi 
takes care of him in sickness and old age. One of the results is 
that for every hundred exhibitors at the late industrial fair, France 
received surly medals, while England, on the some number, received 
only hoenty-winef and other countries only eighteen ; a fact which 
provec tiiat if France had colonies and foreign markets ^ugh to 
keep her population employed, she would distance competition and 
riie to boundless wealth and power. During the late Exhibition, 
an imraenne mimber of workmen, in all the difierent branches, were 
sent to London, at the joint expense of the Government and the 
local Chambers of Commerce and Msnofactures. Several hundred 
were sent from Paris alone. Each one received, on starting, a list 
of questions bearing on his own particular occupation, and intended 
to guide his studies of the productions of other nations. To eacli 
of them be was required to give full written answers on his return. 
These answers are all to be transmitted to the Minister of Agri- 
culture and Commerce, who will have them examined, and the 
resulu reported in a convenient form. Besides the reports of the 
workmen, the Minister will have those of a large number of special 
delegates, each one of whoni was charged to report on some one 
braneh of industry. This is the true way of profiting by eocK 
exhibitions. 



GOOD ADVICE TO YOUNG TEACHERS. 
We welcome to our pages the following letter from a fair coc$> 
respondent : — My Dear Friend: I am sorry to learn that you are 
so sadly discouraged with the class of pupils you have the good 
fortune to have in charge. I say good fortune^ QotwjthstaAding 
your decided opinion to the contrary, for it certainly is such, if you 
Jiave health and strength sufficient to lid them above their present 
state. Of the principal faults, deficiencies and obstacles you men- 
tion, I see none that have not been experienced by many teachers 
in country schools, and that have not been remedied. You know 
the old adage '< What man hat done man can do." First, you are 
troubled by the unnecessary absence and tardiness of your pupils* 
The best remedy that 1 can recommend to you, is to make them 
interested in school and school duties ; do this, and half the work ia 
accomplished. In order to effect this desirable state of thingsy you . 
must be in your school-room in season, yes, more than in season. 
Be there ready to ulk with your pupils; tell them interesting anec- 
dotes that you have heard ur read. Tell them, perhaps, to begin 
with, that you have a very interesting book that you will read to 
all who will be in the room fifteen or twenty minutes before the 
school session commences. Get them interested in assisting yoir 
about any little matter that may occur to you, such as assorting 
pictures or shells, and if you have none that are disarranged, per- 
haps you might put some in disorder for the occasion. Give your 
pupils something to expect from one session to another, — Only 
make them feel a wish to be in the school-room, rather than away, 
and parents will seldom require the services of a child so much as 
to refasem request te attend school. Show the pupil thai you do 
really care whether he is absent or not, and let him feel that he 
has lost something quite interesting by being away, and you will 
at least have made an impression that will influence him in future 
to more constant attendance. 

But there are some that csnnot be induced to attend, in this way. 
These must be looked after by you in several ways. Call and see 
the parents, — call when you are walking to school, to see if the 
pupil will not join you ; make both parent and child interested by 
awakening their pride. Every pupil has some excellencies. Per*. 
baps one is a good writer, another a good reader, and in whatever 
he excels, he will feel the most Interest. Through this one pointf 
whatever it may be, you may. go in a hold on the pupil's mind, an! 
interest him in other exercises of the school^ and with^much care 
and labor on your part, you can secure a good average attendance. 

You say you have no conveniences. This certainly is a great 
hindrance to the progress of your pupils, but if you have none, you 
must make them, at least, substitutes for conveniences. If you 
have no blackboard, take a coQimon pine board, and if you cannot 
procure that readily, use the funnel of your stove ; that will show a 
chalk mark, and although it may not be the most convenient thing 
imaginable, it is better than nothing. If your entry is minus ap- 
paratus for hanging clothing, your boys will undoubtedly be delighted 
to bring nails and drive them for you. Yqu can, with a little 
trouble, cultivate a spirit of neatness. Encourage pupils to come 
with neatly washed faces and hands and nicely combed hair. It 
you have not experienced the e^ct of these things^ you will be 
surprised at the alteration they will make, not only in. the appear- 
ance of your school, but in the behaviour of your pupils. You 
complain of ll^tlessness and Indolence in your school-room. I think 
if you succeed in making your scholars interested, these evils will 
gradually disappear. Be sure that every one in the room has some- 
thing to do all the time, and you will generally insure quietness. 
Allow those that can write, to copy a few lines from the Reader, or 
any other book that you chose, and if it is well done, commend the 
neatness and correctness of the performance. Be sure to praise the 
work if there is a single point that will admit of praise ; at the same 
time, pointing out the faults in a way that will rncourage, and not 
(ftscourage. 

Say, for instamse, to % pupil that you may see idle, " Mary, be 
as quick as you con, in the preparation of your Geography lesson 
this morning, for I hove something I wish you to do for me when 
you hove learned it." You will often obtoin a half hour's quiet 
study, and consequently a well-learned lesson from a careless pu- 
pil, if some pleasant exercise is held out as an inducement to 
the careful preparation of the work assigned. 

Lead your pupils, instead of driving them ; that is, all that trfl 
be led : there are some that j?rf/er to be driven ; comparatively few, 
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Jiowevor» as far as my experience has taught ine« Work on, and 
hope ever— ^DiQBt be the teacher's motto. Nothing but hard, con- 
stant labour, will aocompKsh your object. Put your whole soul 
into the duties attendant upon the sehool-room, snd your work 
eanaot fail to accomplish semeiking.—CQr. Afasa, Teachn'. 

3?outii0' Sevartmriit. 

KNEEL. MT CHILD, FOR GOD IS HERE! 



Kneel* my ehild, for God is here! 
Bend in love, in holy fear; 
Kneel before hira now in prayer; 
Thank him for hts constant care; 
Priiee him for bis bounties shed 
Every moment on thy head; 
AsIl for light to know his will; 
Ask for iove» thy heart to fill} 



Ask for fkith to bear thee on 
Throujgih the mig[ht of Christ his son; 
Ask his Spirit still to guide thee 
Through the ills that may betide thee; 
Ask for peace, to lull to rest 
Everjr tumult of thy breast; 
Ask m awe, in holy fear; 
Kneel, my child, for God is here! 



ILLUSTTEATIONS OF ASTRONOMY. 

TSo. 2^-^OPBRNICAH 1*HE0BT OF THE SoLAR SySTKM. 

Having illustrated the Ptolemaic Theory of ABtronomy and 
iioCioed some of the sbsurdities iBTolved in it^ we now proceed to 
iilustrflte that theory of the Solar System which has obtained 
during the last three centuries^ and tvhicb, from its author^ is termed 
the Copemicaai Theory# 

"JSiCBOtAVS Co^psRKicrtrs WflB i>om fa 1473, at Thors, then a 
town of Pohmd, hnt sabject to PruasSa since l79t{. He was sent 
to the University of Cracow^ then the only one in Poland^ and cde- 
brated in the three departments of Grecian and Latin Laterature, 
and Mathematics Copernicus applied himself to these departments 
of learning, particolarly mathematics* He was a student at this 
University in 1492, — ^the year of the disooveiy of America by 
Columbus. Three of Copernicus' feUow-students afterwards be- 
came eminent professors of mathematics; the four were scholars of 
Aunan Brudzbwski, professor of Astr<»omy and Mathematics in the 
Cracow University. Copemicos went to Italy to consult the most 
distinguished Itahan asti-onomers, and piusued his astronomical obser- 
vations some time at Bdogna. He soon acquired so high a reputa- 
tion for learning, thathe was called to Rome^ at the age of 27 years, 
as professor of mathematics; and his lectures there drew a nume- 
xous concourse of scholars. On his return to Pdand, he passed 
through Padua, where be sustained a public Qzamination in anatomy, 
and was deemed worthy by the celebrated University, or, in more 
ancient language, Stvdioy of Padua, to be received as doctor in me- 
dicine. He was at length appointed by his unde, who was a 
Bishop, canon or preben&y of the cathedral of Frauenbmg, where 
he pursued his astronomical studies untQ his death, which took place 
in 1543. He was often entrusted, in the absence of his diocesan, with 
the administration the bishopric of Emerland, and was nominated as 
a candidate for the see in 1537, by king Sigismord ; but the elec- 
tion was in fevour of one of his competitors. Fearing opposition, 
he could not be prevailed upon to publish his views until the end of 
his life. On the day of his death, he recdved the first printed copy 
of hisinomortal woi^ entitled, ^Revolutions of the Celestial Bo- 
dies^ — De RevoluUonihus orbium codeitium. To shield his theory 
under the mantle of the Church, Copernicus dedicated his work to 
P<^ Paul UI. But his system made little progress for more than 
half a century, when it having been erooused by Galileo at Flo- 
rence, the sp^^ attention of the Churrn was attracted to it 6au- 
LBO was required in 1615 to retract what he had written; and the 
treatise of Copernicus was also condenmed, being put into the 
Index JSxpurgaioriu9, But Murray, in his Handbook of 
Northern Germany, under the head of Frauenburg, says, ** It is a 
curious fact, and perhaps not generally known, that the excommu- 
nication of Copernicus, for publishing his systan of the Heavens, 
was revoked in 1821." It appean>, therefore, that the system of 
CJopemicus, though condemned by the authorities of his Church 
for two hundred years, is now admitted by that^ as well as by other 
branches of the Chrisdan Church to be correct 

This brief notice of Copernicus himself will give the reader 
additional interest in the following sketch and illustration of the 
Copemican theory of the Solar System. 

The word solar is derived from the Latin word Soly which sig- 
nifies the Sun. The Solar System, therefore^ is the system of the 
Sun — the system of ivhicli the Sun is the centre — ^including all the 
)^venl;y bcxlies which reyolye Aroffud )pjp, 



The bodies whick revolve w^und the Sun, are called Planets — 
from the Latin word Planeta — a wanderer; and thb word is ap- 
plied to the Solar bodies because they change thdr relative posi- 
tions^ or seem to wander among the stars. 

The fixed stars are another class of heavenly bodies which do not^ 
revolve around the Sun — which do not seem to wander or change 
their relative position in the heavens. They are farther from the 
Sun than the planets; and \hd more distant pari of the firaaament 
which they occupy is called the Sidereal or Starry Heavens. The 
following map illustpates these remaiks, and represents the Cop»ni- 
can System in contra-distinction to the Ptolemauv represented ii» 
the last number of this Journal, 




THIS MAP ILLUSTRATES 



THEMODeRM.OROOPERNlCAN SYSTEM, ... 
THE ROATION OFTHE SOLAR SYSTEM TO THE UNIVERSE, 
THE CLASSIFICATION OF THE SOUR BODIES,. . . _ ' 
1HE POSITION OF THE SOUR BODIES IN THE SYSTEMJHEIR 
„fiEUTIVE OISTANCES.MAGNITUDES 8cC . \ P. 22 
THE CENTRIPETAL & CENTRIFUGAL FORCES?. . ._ 



P. 22-25-31-32 



THE NUMBER. DISTANCES 8. MOTrONS OF THt . 
./SECONDARY PLANETSc t»^ 



In this Map the Sua is represented in the centre in a state of 
rest; and around him at various distances are represented the pk- 
nets or fixed stars — the former revolving around him from west to 
east, or in the direction of the arrows, — the latter occupying the 
i^>ace8 in every direction beyond the largest planetary cirde. The 
white circles represent the orbits^ or paiks^ in which the planeta 
move around the sun. On the right is seen a comet plunging- 
into the sjTstem around the sun, and then departing* It is distm- 

Sished^m the other bodies belonging to the sdar system by its 
■m, its orbit and its trains of light 

There are two kmds of planets— ;7rtmary and jecofufary— the 
former revolving around the sun only as their centre of motion, like 
our earth — ^the latter revolving around a primary planet also, like 
our moon. 

The planets are also called inferior and exterior; the inferior, 
or interior, being those (Mercury and Venus) which are closer to 
the sun than the earth — ^the exterior, or supeiior, being those which 
are farther from the sun than the earth, as Mars, Juptt^", <fec. 

The primary planets are nineteen in number; of whick eleven 
are called asteroidSy or star-lfke planets, and are ^tuated between 
the orbits of Mars and Jupiter. 

On the above map Mercury may be seen close to the sun, and 
a little below him — ^yet in reality distant from him 37 millions ct 
niiles. Venus n west, a httle above the s^ on the left— diitani 
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Mercury, 


152 yeais. 


Jupiter, 


VenuB, 


264 « 


Saturn, 


Earth, 


S6l « 


HwBchel, 


Mare, 


664 *« 


Neptune, 



from him 69 millions of miles. The third is the Earth — at a 
distance from the sun of 95 miUious. The fourth Ji/ar«— 146 
millions. Then follow the eleven small planets called asteroids, but 
too close togetlier to be individually identified. Jupiler is the large 
|>lanet below the sun, with four moons, and distant fix>m him 496 
millions of miles. Saturn is shown above the sun, with his rinffs 
«nd eight moons-Mlistant from the sun 900 millions, fferschel is 
far on the left in the outer circle, with his six moons, and at a dis- 
tance from the sun of 1,800 millions. Lastly, Neptwfte, the planet 
lately discovered by the calculations of the French Astronomer Ls 
VsRRiER, is not shown on the map, for want of room, lie may 
be imagined more than 1.000 millions of miles beyond the orbit of 
iffersc/idf or 2,860 millions of miles distant from the sun. Beyond 
these planets, in the immensity of space, are situated the fixed stars, 
or sidereal -heavens — supposed by theol'jgians to be the third heor- 
'mens'oi the Sacred "Writings. 

Now according to the Copemican Theory , these planets all 
•move around the sun, as tiieir oentre of motion ; and so conclusive 
«B the evidence of the theory, that eclipses of the sun and moon are 
•calculated tipon it, and astronomers are able to predict their com- 
menoeiiient, duration, kc^ to a minute, hundreds of yeare before 
they occmr. 

The distances of tiieee phuiets from the sun are not easily con- 
tseived; but some conception or faint impression of it may be 
feund ijcam the folbwing calculations : — ^Imagine the construction of 
ji Railroad from the sun to Neptune, with a station for refresh- 
onents and supplies at each of ttie other planets; and imagine the 
nul care to travel at the rate of SO miles an hour, day and nighl ; 
the time table of the r^ tram on such % journey would be as fol- 
iows : — ^From the sun to 

1,884 yeans. 
8,493 " 
6,933 " 
10,660 " 

Had a train of cars atarted from the sun at the .morning of his 
creation (about 6,852'years ago) to visit the planet HerBchel, and 
travelled day and night ever since at the rate of 30 miles per hour, 
they would still have 284 nuUions of miles to travel before they 
•could reach the end of their journey. To finish the passive would 
require 1,081 yean longer— 4he wholo;^ time mst since the crea- 
tion and more than a thousand years to eome If To reach Neptune 
the same train, proceeding at the same rate, would require nearly 
7,000 years longer ! Such is the vast area embraced within the 
orbits of the planets ; and such are the spaces orer which the son- 
iight travels^ to warm and enl^hten its attendant worlds! 

Yet beyond these distant orba^ in the amplitudes of space, 
ihere are suns, and worlds, and systems! How appropriate and 
forcible are the words of the Sacred Writer — ** When I consider 
the heavens, the work of thy fingers, the moon and the stars which 
thou hast ordained ; what is man that thou art mmdful qf him f 
and the Son of man that thou visitest him f 
mBgaaaam^smBmmBsmBBsssssssBBSssssBssssBtsassBKamEsasaBatmmmm 

iWf0telUiirDU0. 

Th« following, says the The Episcopal Recorder^ strikea us as being one 
of the most beautiful passages in the whole compass of English literature: 

THE KNELL OF TIME. 
Heard you that knell? It was the knell of time! 
And is Time dead ? I thought Time never died. 
I knew him old, 'tie true, and full of years; 
And he was bald, except in front— but he 
Was strong as Hercules. I saw him grasp 
The oak; it fell — the tower ; it crumbled — ^the stone. 
The sculptured monument that mark the grave 
Of fallen greatness, ceased their pompous strain 
As Time came by. Yes, Time was very strong; 
And I had thought too strong for death to grapple. 
But I remember now his step was light. 
And though he moved at rapid rate, or trod 
On adamant, his tread was never heard. 
And there was something ghostly in the thought. 
That in the silence of the midnight hour 
He trod my chamber, and I heard him not. 
And I have held my breath, and listened close 
To catch one footfall, as he glided by 
But nought awoke 'the echo slumbering there. 
And the thought struck rae then that one whose step 
Was so much like a spirit's tread : whose acts 
Were all so noiseless like the world .unseen. 
Would soon be fit for other worlds than this, 
Fit for high converse with immortal minds, 
Unfettered by the flesh, unchained to earth. 



IMPORTANT STATISTICS OF EUROPEAN STATES. 

In connezion with the ordinary amount of instruotion aiS>rded ia 
sohool geographies in regard to the different kingdoms and states 
of Europe, the following statistioal information, eompiled from aA 
elaborate table given in the Kolmer Zeihmgf a Geriaan pabUeatbab 
will prove eminently useful to teaohera* 

The countries of Europe are burdened at this time with an ag- 
gregate national debt of £1,736,056,000 sterling, of which Great 
Britain owes nearly one-half ; there Is also in circulation in Europe 
no less than £189,214,278 in paper money, taken and held upon the 
credit of the property in the countries in'wbich it is issued. Europe 
is therefore mortgaged to the amount of £1,924,270,278, constituting 
a debt of very nearly £7 2s due from every man, woman, or child 
which it contains, or, reckoning five to a £unily, of £35 10s, upon 
each head of a family. At the present there are no less than 
2,773,833 men under arms in Europe. To pay the interest of this 
aggregated national debt ; to support the largo standing armies ; 
to fit out and man and maintain 2,763 vessels of war ; to support 
the dignity of courts ;' to meet the expenditures of princes ; to pro- 
vide for the dispensation of the laws, and the administration of jus- 
tice, and for all the other purposes Ibr which Governments are or ^ 
should be instituted, a revenue of £232,000,000 is annually raised 
in Europe, constituting a tax !br the support of Gvovemment of 
17s. 2d upon every person living there. This amount may appear 
small when thus divided among the entire populatiou of Europe ; 
but, when the annexed table is looked at, it will be found that it 
bears very hard upon some of the principal countrio^. 



Slate or Nation. 



Debt in Prus- 
sian dollars. 



Great Britain and IreUnd. 5,000,000, 000 

Spain 11,300.000,001) 

Austria 1,100,000,000 

RoMia— - 733,000,000 

Holland 731,000,000 

Prussia .- 180,0W),00ft 

France !,33»». 000,000 

Belgium 166,000,000 

Portugal 160,000,000 

Papal States .»-. 120,000,000 

Saidinia 120,000,000 

Naples 100,000,000 

Bavaria 82,000,000 

Denmark 80,000,000 

Saxony 43,500,000 

Turkey 40,000,000 

Hamburgh ,... 34,000,000 

Baden ^ 33,000.000 

Hanover 30,368,000 

Wurtenburg 28,000,000 

Greece 25,000,000 

Mecklenburg 10,000,00<» 

Tuscany. 10,008,000 

Frankfort . 7,000,000 

Brunswick 6,800,000 

Duchy of Hesse 6,200,000 

Electoral Hesse 6,000,000 

Lubeck 6,000,000 

Saze Weimer 4,000,000 

Schleawiek, A.C 4^000,000 

Anhall 3,500,0rH) 

Bremen 3,000,000 

SaxeCobouVg 3,566,000 

SazeMeinmgea 3,500,000 

Nassau 3,000,000 

Parma 1,800.000 

Anbalt 1,500,000 

Saxe Altenburg 1,500,000 

Norway 1,500,000 

Oldenburg 1,300,000 

Hesse Hofnberg 860,000 

Schwarzbvrg 32»0,00O 

Sweden • 

Modena 

Lippe Detmold 

Reuss 

Waldeck 

Switzerland 

San Marino 



Men in 
Army. 






129.000 

IHO.OOO 

600,000 

790,000 

50,000 

clSl.OOO 

365,463 

90,000 

38,000 

ia,ooo 

38,000 

48,000 

57,000 

80,000 

35,000 

330,000 

J, 800 

18,000 

31,000 

19,000 

8.900 

4,700 

10,000 

1,^0 

3,000 

43,000 

11,000 

490 

3,000 



678 

50 

al56 

6615 

135 

47 

338 

5 

36 

5 

60 

15 



700 

500 

1,300 

3,400 

3.500 

5,000 

300 

1,000 

33,000 

600 

350 

540 

34,000 

3,500 

830 

750 

530 

6,500 



66 



34 



10 



160 



340 



Guns. 



18,0U0 

721 

600 

7,000 

2.500 

114 

8,000 

36 

700 

34 

900 

464 



1,130 



131 



15 



560 



Populstton. 



27,500,000 

13,000,000 

36,000,000 

70,000.000 

3.500,000 

17,000,000 

36,000,000 

5,000,000 

3,500.000 

3,300,000 

4.350,000 

8,500,000 

5,000,000 

3^750.000 

3,000,000 

13,500,<KN) 

170,000 

1,500,000 

3.000,000 

2,000,000 

1.000,000 

540,000 

1,700,000 

f4^,000 

300,000 

900,000 

600,000 

50,000 

75,000 

650,000 

12150,000 

80,000 

160,000 

360,060 

435,000 

500.000 

50,000 

150,000 

1,200,000 

80.000 

35.000 

60,000 

3,500,000 

535,000 

110,000 

130,000 

60,0000 

3.500,000 

8,0 



a, inclnding eob boats ; 6, 175 Tewels, 440 gnn boats : e, war^boting . 
493,000 ; i. inciiidesthe three diviaions of AnhalL 

The totals of the preceding columns aum up thns : 

Debt ..^.. $11,567,044,000 

Men in army 9,773,83» 

Vessels in fleet 3,763. 

Guns 44,104 

Population 371,403,000 
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In addition to these, the Panubian Prinoipalitiea, with a popula- 
tion of 1,750,000, maintain an army of 6,800 men, and pay an 
uuiaal tiibnte of 3,000,000 piastres to Turkey. Senria, with a popa- 
lation of 1,000,000, maintain an army of a,000, and pays an annual 
jkribute of d,<Klo»000 piastres to Turkey* The debts of the^^rions 
IMtions are expressed in Pmssian dollars, whose current Talue is 3s. 
English. According to the abore table, the national debt of Eu- 
rope, divided among the inhabitants, makes each person indebted 
#43.5 or £6 7s. 6d., or eaeh head of a family about £30 in debt ; 
whilst the standing armies of Europe makes one out of every twenty 
of ' the adult and able male popcdation a soldier. There are, be- 
sides, the seamen requisiie to man 2,768 vessels of war. 

There is another very important view to be taken of this subject, 
and that is the amount which the labor and industry of the people 
snd the resources of the eountries of Europe are taxed, in consc- 
ience of th^ system which has been carried on, either through the 
ambition or the tyranny of their rulers, or the turbulence and irre- 
gularities of the people. The following brief table, com(t>rehending 
some of the principal countries of Europe^ wiU, in some degree 
present this view :— > 



C^untries^ 

Gr^at Britain.. 

Traoca 

Austria .^ 

Pruseia -....»-, 

Russia 

Holland .s 

Belgium 

Spain 

Portuisal 

Deamark 

Sweden 

Papal States... 

-Naples 

Tuscany 

Sardinia 

Turkey 

Swiizerland ... 
San Marino ... 



Revenae 
by taxation. 



£50,000,000 

67,000,000 

$100,000,000 

60,000,000 

110,000,000 

40,000,000 

31,000,000 

80,000,000 

18,000,000 

12,500,000 

10,500,000 

15,000,000 

31,000,000 

18,000,000 

22,000,000 

17,000,000 

400,000 

8,820 



Proportion 
nised per head. 



£1 

1 




1 









1 








16fl. 4d. 
17 6 



8 
10 

4 
14 
18 
.18 
15 
13 

6 
14 



10 11 

11 9 



15 
4 





6 

1 

4 



Proportion paid 
by eaeh family. 



£8 
9 
2 
2 



Is. 8d. 

8 6 
1 8 

12 11 



1 


3 


4 


7 


11 


3 


4 


12 


11 


4 


12 


1 


3 


17 


1 


3 


7 


11 


1 


13 


4 


3 


10 


5 


2 


12 


7 


7 


18 


9 


3 


17 


6 


1 





5 





2 


4| 
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EXTRAORDINARY CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PRESENT 
WINTER. 

The peciiliar severity of the presenP winter, has been so 
remarkable on the North American continent, and also in some 
other countries, that we have taken pains to collect some interesting 
facta on the subject, illustrative of the ' iskctua] degree of oold 
experienced in various places. Although the late cold cycle 
commenced Jon the 10th and 11th of January, and was saceeeded 
by a comparatively warm one, yet the month of December, just past, 
was the coldest December but two in the last thirty-two years. 
The December of 1)535 was colder, and that of 1637, colder still. 
The warmest December was in 1829, the next warmest in 1838, 
(as many in Canada will long remember), and the third in 1848. 

During the month of December and January last, several violent 
storms and remarkable variations in the teniiperature have taken 
place in various places, remote from each other— -all indicative of 
a siniultanebus and sympathetic appearance of striking natural phe- 
nomena all over the surface of the globe. Halos, Mock Suns, Aurora 
Rorealis, High and Low Tides, Hurricanes, and Tornados have 
almost universally preceded the late intense cold. The following is 
an authentic account of the most interesting of these occurrences :*— 

On the 8th of December last, a most awful visitation occurred 
at the ialand of Sjcily, which wm! swept by two enormous water- 
spouts, accompanied by a terrific burrtCAae. Those who witnessed 
Iha phenomenon described the* water-spouts as two immense spheri- 
cal bodies of water reaching from the clouds, their cones neariy 
toifthjpg the earth, and as far as could be judged^^^t a quarter of a 
mile apart, travelling with immense Velocity. They passed over 
the idand near Marsala. In thoir progress, houses were unroofed, 
men and women, horses, cattle and sheep, were nls^i] up, drawn 
into iitfiir vortex, and burnt on to destrticiion. During their 



passage, rain descended in cataracts, kccompanied with harlstonea 
of enormous size and masses of ice. Going over Castellamare 
near Stobia, it destroyed half the town, and washed two hundred of 
the inhabitants into the sea, who all perished. Upwards of five 
hundred persons have been destroyed by' this terrible visitation, and 
an immense amount of property, — the country being laid waste for 
miles. The shipping in the harbor suffered severely, many vesseia 
being destroyed and their crews drowned. After the oceurrence^ 
numbers of dead hdlnon bodies were picked up, all frightfully 
mutilated and swollen. 

At Minden in Louisiana a tornado passed over part of Claiborne 
parish about the latter end of January. It uprooted trees, whirled 
away fences, and demolished several houses. 

On the 8th and 9tb of January the British Isles were visited by 
one of the most severe gales experienced there for many jears* 
Liverpool, London, Glasgow,' Belfast and Cork sofiered most se- 
verely ; a great many vessels and lives were lost. The storm was 
accompanied with violent rain, snow, hail and sleet. The powers 
ful steamer JVimrod from Liverpool to Cork was Mevtnteem hours in 
sight of the Tusker light, the storm preventing her from making 
any headway. The wind was ehiefiy from the N. and S. £• In 
London the gale from the S. W. was so violent, for two or thrse 
hours that the tide wss not high enough to float several of the 
Thames steamers. The rain meanwhile descended in torrentsw 
Under Waterloo bridge the ebb was so great that persons could 
easily walk across on the bed of the river. 

The water level in Lake Superior has been observed to be higher 
this winter than has been for a long period. At the mouth of 
Ontonagon river it is sweeping over the marks of its ancient boun- 
daries, and uprooting trees of 20 or 30 years growth. It will be 
interesting to note the passage of this flood from one* lake to the 
other, until it passes into the St. Lawrencet 

At Quebec, the intense cold was preceded by a singular 
phenomena, which presented itself in the sky about mid-day, on 
the 9th of January. The sun was surrounded with a large halo, 
on the east and west borders of which, and dfrectly opposite each 
other, were to be seen two smaller suns with each a long train of 
light extending outward through the sky. At the same time a 
brightly colored rainbow intersected that portion of the circle around 
the sun which extended through the zenith. 

A most beautiful display of Aurora Borealis was visible in Bally 
Castle, North of Ireland, on the 20th of Dec. From a dusky 
cloud in the North East, there arose an immense column of electric 
fluid, which poured fourth its flashes across the zenith and disap- 
peared in the opposite horizon. So quick were the flashes, the eye, 
at times, was unable to follow their transit The phenomena ' 
might be compared ^o the tail of an immense comet. At Oquawka 
(Illinois) on the 18th of January a brilliant phenomena was visible. 
In addition to the two mock suns, a magnificent luminous arch 
extended above the true orb, connecting the two others, whilst the 
faintest possible duplicate image of the whole could be traced out- 
side of it. On the IQlh inst., a magnificent Aurora borealis was 
Tisible at Toronto. 

The greatest severity of cold was not experienced until about the 
l6th, the 19th, and particulariy the 20th January, as the followin|f 
carefully prepared table will shew :€— 

At New Orleans, on the 13th, the frost burst a half inch water pipe. This 

occurrence is eonsidered an extraordinary fact at New Orleans. 
At Boston, U. S^ on the 16th, the thermometer was 4^ below zero.* 
At Sherbrooke, L. C, on the 16th, the thermometer was 32^ below sera. 
At Fort Snelling, Minnesota, on the night of the 17tli, the mercury froze 

solid at 40* degrees below zero. 
At Mobile, U.S., on the 18th, the thermometer fell in about 30 hoars from 

72« to 9«>. 
At Montreal, L. C, on the 18th, the thermometer was 11** below zero. 
At Cayuga, U. C. on the 19th, the thermometer was 35** below xerow 
At Montreal, L. C, on the 19th, the thermometer was 10** below zerow 
At Gaelph, U. 'C, on the 20th, the thermometer was 15*> below zerow 
At Queenston, U. C., on the 20th, the thermometer was 16** below zero. 
At Montreal, L. C, on the 520th, the thermometer was from 14*^ to 25* 

below zero. 
At Quebec, L. C, on the 20th, the iheimometer was 31* below zerow 
At Cincinnatti, U. S., on the 20th, the therm<Jmeter was 10*» below zerow 

■■■» • • — — — ' — - 

* Tlie temperature indkared here appeari mo>\ente ; hut when H li recottoeted that at 
3 o'clock on the afternoon of the Mih of Jannary, the tlieriiioaieter wai4«^ above MfOw 
and at attnriae, uezt 'morning, it had fnilni to i^ below: the cold fDuit appear 10 hava 
been much more intenw than that actuallj indicated by the thermomeier. 
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At N«w Toric. U. fi^ on the 20th, the thermometer vna 10'' below seio. 
At Lowell, U. S., on the 20th,_the thennoraeter was 10*^ below zero. 
** At Salem, U. &, on the 20th,~ the thermometer wee 20^ beiow zero. 
<At Toronto. U. C., on the 20th, the thermometer wm 10<* below zero. 
At New Orleanm U. S., on the 20th, the thermometer waa at 15 degieefl. 

At New York, on Tuesday, tho 20th January, was the coldest 
day recorded, dndoubtedly the coldest for 20 years. On the south 

' side of Long Island, the Atlantic Ocean itse^ was frosen out as 
far as the eye could reach* The lowest temperature reached by the 
mercury in each year from 1840 to 1849, inclusi?e| ten years, was 

■ as follows : — 



In 1840, lowest temperature, on 
In 1841, lowest temperature, on 
In 1842, lowest tenj>erature, on 
In 184^ lowest temperature, on 
In 1844, lowest temperature^ on 
In 1845, lowest temperature, on 
In 1846, lowest temperature, on 
In 1847, lowest temperature, on 
In 1848, lowest temperature, on 
In 1849, lowest temperature, on 



January 17th, was 
January 4th, was 
January 24tli, was 
February 18th, was 
January 29 th, was 
February 1st, was 
February 27 th, was 
January 24th, was 
January llth, waa 
January llth, was 



9 degrees. 

6 degrees. 

14 degrees. 

9 degrees. 

6 degrees. 

11 degrees. 

8 degrees. 

13 degrees. 

8 degrees. 

41 degrees. 



Lowest temperature, Tuesday, morning, Jan. 20, by same ther- 

ttioflaeter, 3 above ; being 1| degrees lower than in either of the 

twelve preceding years. The following is tlie temperature of the 

. Ihree days, commencing on the 18th ^ and also, that of the three 

-coldest fliyB in January in 1850 and 1851 ; talcen from the record 

kept by A. J. Delatour, No 251, Wall Street :-^ 

1852. 

12 m. 
- 24 



7 A.M. 

January 18th, 15 - 

January 19th, 12 . 

January 20th 3 



January 19|h, 16 

January 30th, 14 

Jsttnary 81st, 10 

January 1st, 17 

January 6th, 24 

January 88th, 25 



1851. 



1850. 



20 
13 



18 



21 
29 
32 



r. V. 

26 . 



11 

20 
18 
25 

23 
30 
34 



5 p.m. 

. 17 
. 20 
. 8 



15 
23 

16 
27 
29 



On most of the Amertcao Railroads the tratos ceaeed running, 
owing to the immense drifts of snow. On the New York and 
Erie Railroad six engines were sent (on the 2l8t of January), from 
Dunkirk, to force a passage to Ilornellsville, but could not get 
through. That anow between Dunkirk and Dayton, (Ohio), was 
from five to seven feet deep. In NeW Orleans, the snow was six 
inches deep^-a most .remarkable occurrence. . At Matajorda, in 
Texas, the cold weather had killed large numbers of cattle ; and 
' in consequence of the excessive cold which has recently prevailed 
at Stockholm, in Sweden, a great number of digs have been seised 
with madness. The Hamburg BorsenhaU* says they ran about 
the atreeu and attaeked several persons. 

The following is. a brief summary of the coldest winters which 
have been experienced during the last two centuries :— 
In 1664 the cold was so intense that the Thames waa covered 
' with ice sixty-one inches thick. Almost all tho birds perished. 

In 1695 the cold was so excessive that the famishing wolves 
: entered Vienna and attaciced beasts and even men. Many people 
' in Germany wer» froaen to death in 1695, and 1696 was nearly 
*8.bad. 

In 1709 occurred that famous winter called by dietinction, the 

' cold winter. All the rivers and lakes were froxen, and even the 

•ea forneveral milee from the shore. The ground was frosennine 

feet ^eep. Birds and beasts were struck dead in the fields a^d men 

* perished in their houses. 

In the South of France, the wine plantations were almost 
destroyed, nor have they yet recovered that fatal disaster. The 
Adriatic Sea was frozen, apdeven t lie Mediterranean, about Genoa ; 
and the citron and orange groves suffered extremely in the finest 
parta of Italy. - 

In 1716 the winter was so intense that people travelled aorosa 
the straits from Copenhagen to the proviocea of Sema in Sweden. 
In 173<^ in SeoUand, multitudes of cattle and sheep were buried 
' in tbj8 snow. 

In 1740 the winter waa scarcely inferior to that of 1792. The 
anow lay ten feet deep in Spain and Portugal. The Zuyder Zee 
waa frozen over, and Ihousands of people went over it. All the 
> lakes in England were frozen. 

In 1744 the winter wss very cold. Soow fell in Portugal to 
the depth of twvnty-three feet on a level. 



In 1754 and 1755, the winters were very severe and cold. In 
England the strongest ale, exposed to the air in a glaas, waa 
covered with ice oae-eighth of an inch thiok. 

In 1771, the Elbe was frozen to the bottom. 

In 1776, the Danube bore fee Ave feet deep below Vienna* Vast 
numbers of the feathered and finny tribe perished. 

The winters of 1774 and 1775 were uncommonly severe* Thn 
f little Beit was frozen over. 

From 1800 to 1812 also, the winters were remarkably ootd| 
particularly the latter in Russia, which provnd ao disastrous to tbn 
French army. 

In February 1817, the East River at New York, was ao fcoien 
across that persons passed over to Brooklyn on loot. 

In January 1821, the East River was aimilarly ffonem 

In January 1852, it was also frozen across. 



EFFECT OF SEVERE FROST AT THE NIAGARA FALLS 

Empires are said to enimbU away. A. little more than a year 
since that portion of Her Majesty's Dominions at Niagara Palls^ 
represented by Table Rock, gave us a specimen Of this crumbling, 
and last week, Brother Jonathan, ivho ueter pehnlta faimeeif to bn 
beaten, gave ua an exhibition of the aame kind, with an impro^- 
ment. On Sunday afternoon Insl, a portion of the preeipioe* near 
the Tower, on the south side of Goat Island, fell with a mighty 
crash. This portion extended from the edge of the Island toward 
the Tower, being about 125 ft. long, and about 60 feet wide, of a 
somewhat elliptical shape, and reaching from the top to near the 
bottom of tbe.fall. The next day, anothnr triangnlar pi«ce, with 
% base of about 40 feet, broke off just below the tower. But the 
next great performance was the most remarkable. Between the 
two portions that had previously fallen, stood a rectangular pro- 
jection, about 80 feet long, and 15 feet wide, extending from top to 
bottom of the precipice. Thiw immense mass became loosened 
from the main body of rock, and settled perjwndicularly aiiovt eight 
feet where it now stands, an enonnona column- two hundred feet 
high, by the dimensions named above. It ia most probable that 
this column will also fall when the weather becomes warmer. The 
aeverity of the winter, and the long conttnuauce of the intense Coldy 
have produced these results* They are splendid exhtbitleina of the 
slow, persevering, resistless power of the venerable^ white-haired 
Mr. John FroBt. By his freezing process he disengaged these 
great masses of rock from the kindred stratum, then held them in 
his cold hand until the genial south wind induced him to relax his 
hold, and tiiey were precipitated into the chasm below. — JStagtira 
FalU Paper. 

Actual Extent of the British MsTnopoLiSd — ^Its present 
area^ aooording to the census returns, is 44,850 square acres, 
ot about 70 square miles. Upon it are erected 924,^11 faouaee, 
of which 16,889 are oninhahited ; and on the aist of Mai«h, 
of the year ISifl, there were 4,817 houses in the oonrae of 
erection. In 307,722 houses' there resided 2,361,640 people, or 
at the rate of 77 persons per house, and the estimated value of pro- 
perty rated for the relief of the pbotis about £9,000,000. To have 
a better idea of the magnitude nf the metropolia, oompare it With 
other places or countries. The population of the whoto of Irelaml, 
by the last census, was 6,515,794 ; Scotland had 2,870,784 inhabi- 
tants ; and Wales, 1,188,821. The great manufacturing counties 
of Laneashire and Yorkshire contained a population respectively of 
2,060,029 and 1,785,680. So that the metpopolie oontaine within 
its boundaries a population moce than nne-thitd as great ae that of 
all Ireland, four-fifths as great as all Scotland, twice as great aa a11 
Wales, one-seventh more than Lancashire, and one-fourth more 
than the entire county of Yorkshire. By the income-tax returns, 
it appears that the assessed rental of the mietropoiia amounts to tbe 
enormous sum of £12,186,508 ; but any attempt to eetimate the 
wealth of the metropolis would bo useless, and there are no suffi- 
cient data whereby to judge. If, however, any one will look at the 
shipping in the Thames, the immense range of warehouses, the 
enonnoos capital of our difibrent insurance companies, the £17,- 
000,000 of bullion In the Bank, the almost incalculable amount of 
merchandise, the income derived by our several gas and water oom- 
panies, the number and magnitude of our charitable and benevdeiit 
institutions, some fkint idea of the wealth of the richest oity in the 
world may he formed, but not realised. 
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TORONTO, FEBRUIRY, 1852. 

ORIGIN OF THE PRINCIPLE OF FREE SCHOOLS 
IN THE CANADIAN SYSTEM. 

We ol)eerve that the queBtion c^fru schools is engagiiig more 
than an oidinaiy degree of attenlioii on the part of the puUic 
PreBB^ but tbai an enoneoua anpression exists in the minds of 
several writers as to the origin of the principle of free schools in 
onr Cana&n system. It is assomed to be of recent date, and pe- 
culiar to ihe provisions ei the present School Act ; and its intro- 
duction has been gteebbi in one xa two iDstanoes by the cij of 
'^ Sodalism,^ and '^Commamsm" — ^words which, in this instance 
are bat the symbok of selfishness and ^tism. In no oountriies 
is private property Ldd more sacred, and more effectually protected 
than in the countries of free school^ — Prussia, Switserhmd and the 
New Engbuid States of America. SodaHst newspapers do not 
eaist in any free school state <^ America ; they only exist m states 
where the system of free schools has.not yet formed and developed 
the popular mind. 

But it is a great mostdke to suppose that the principle of free 
sehook waa first introduced into the present Common School Act 
in 1850, or that it w» first advocated by any Canadian tdntMm^ n 
who can be suspected of " socialism*' or " democracy." It may be 
satisfiactory to all parties if we state the successive steps by which 
this great principle has become thus far inoorpoiated into onr 
school system. 

We may then observe^ that with the first communication the 
Chief Superintendent of Schoob made to the Government aftar 
bis-retom from hi^ visit to the United States and Europe in 1844-5, 
be submitted a draft of a Scho<d B31, prarvidii^ hr the introduc- 
tion of the principle of free schools. That connnmiication was 
dated the 3rd of March, 1846. The 5th dause of the 27th Section 
ofthatdraft of KlI, authorised the Trustees to {»x>vide for the support 
of their sehool either by voluntary subscription or by rste-biii ; and 
the 6th clause of die same Section defined the manner of levying 
the rate-bills as follows t-«-" To fit the rcUe^bUl per quarter^ and 
cause Utobe made on alltke mhabitanis of such school section 
ficording to the valuation of property ^ as expressed in the Asses- 
sor or CoUectof^s BoUy vho shall allow any one of the Trustees 
or their authorised Collector of such school section in Ms Town- 
ship, Town, or Qity, to make a copy of such RoU as .far as it 
. relates to such schooi section respectively.^ 

The foregoing provision was accompanied by the following ex- 
planatory and argumentative remarks : — 

** Th« next important change which I propoee is, that the Rate Bill im- 
posed by the Trofltees of ea^ School Section, shall be levied apon the 
inhabiunt^ pf eajch Section, generally, according to property. It ia the 
inhabitants g^ner^Dy who elect the Trustees ; it is for the inhabitants 
generally that the grant is msde ; and the same principle, I think, ought to 
be acted upon throughout tl)c systcni— 4dl havin[r a right V> avail tliemselves 
«f the School. 



**1 need not say how just ejid patriotic is this principle : how important 
it is for the poor, and especially those (as is often the case) whohaye larg» 
fitmUies ; how muck it would lighten the burthen of supporting the schools; 
how greatly it would increase the attendance of pnpils, and, consequently^ 
the blessiagB oC education^ aid how strictly then wonld onr Schools be 
public schools. I may observe, that this system obtains in the Stotes e^ 
New England, wheie there are the best common sdMwls in the United 
States. It is also the Prussian and Swiss system. 

** On the other hand, the evils of the present system of School Rate Bill 
have been brought under my notice from the most populous Townshipfl* 
and by the most experienced educationists in Canada. When it is appre- 
hended that the ttate-bill will be higb, many will not send their children 
to the school at all; then there is no school, or else a few give enoagh to 
pay the Teacber three months, ineludmg the Government part; or even 
after the school is commenced, if it be found that the s'chool is not so large 
as had been anticipated, and that those who send will consequently be re- 
quired to pay more than they had expected, parents will begin to take their 
children from School, in order to escape the Rate-bill^ as persons wonld 
flee from a falling bouse. The eonseqnence is, that the school is either 
broken up^ or the whole burthen of paying the Teacher falls upon the 
Trustees, and often a euarrel ensues between them and the Teacher. 1 
have been assured, by the most experienced and judicious men, that it is 
impossible to have good schools under the present system of Rate-bilL -I 
think the substitute I propose will remedy the evU. I know of none who 
will obiect to it but the rich, and the childlesa, and the selfish. Education 
is a.puDlic good; ignorance is a public evil. What affects the public ought 
to be binding upon each individual composing it. In every s[ood govern- 
ment, and in every good system, the interests of the wbo&e society are obli- 
gatory upon each member of iu* 

The important dause of the Bill this leoommended, was sf- 
proved by the conservative administration to which it was submitted, 
and strongly advocated by Mr. Attorney General (now Judge) 
Drafkr, but was opposed and lost in the L^pslative Assembly by a 
minority of 4 or 5. It was the poor man's clause^ and the clause of 
the enlightened patriot; and the loss of it inflicted great injury 
upon the conunon schools^ besidea involving Trustees in great per- 
plexities and embarrassments. But the principle thus first sub* 
mitted to the consideration of the Goremment and Legislatare in 
1846, WM again submitted on the 2Vth <^March, 1847, id the Draft 
of a School Bill for Cities and Towns, and to the School Act ofthe 
year previous^ so £ur as to authorise Municipal Councils, on the iq|>' 
plication of Trustees, to provide for the entire support of a School 
Bate upon property. The^draftof Bill containing lliese piovisiona 
was first submitted to the Hon. H. Bbkrwood, the Attorney Gen- 
eral, and the Hon. J. H. Cameron, the Solicitor General, and the 
principle of tte provisions referred to carefully explained* These 
gentlemen both ponounced the principle just and patriotic; the 
Bill was introduced into the Legislative Assembly by the Hon. J. 
H. CAMSUQir, and passed without opposition. The two sections of 
the Bill containing the provision for free schools, were accompanied 
by the following remarks — rem^lbs as applicable to the general 
questions of free schools now as they were in March, 1847 :— 

'^The AtRlA and Tenth Seetions embody an impoftsiK firineiple which 
lies St the yeiy foundation of fi aonnd aystem af puUie inatraction, and 
which is essential to the umcersat education of any eonntry— it ia the piin- 
eiple of school RaU-bUl^ aa well aa school Asstssmmt^ aocfnding to;ir»- 
perty, both in town and coontry. In my conmoBication of the did of Aforeh 
laat, I dwelt at aome length on the importance of thiaprinei|de, andrefened 
to the testimonies of experienced educationists in different parta of Upper 
Canada as to the impossibility of ever having good SchooU. much leaaran- 
dering them accessible to all the youth of the land* under the paat and pre- 
sent system of school Rate-bill — a system which has never been admitted 
in the State of Massachusetts, where common cchool education is nearly, 
if not quite, universal among the poorest diasses of the community. The 
principle embodied in the ninth and tenth sections of the accompanying 
draft of bill was embodied in the original draft of the common school Act 
— ^was sanctioned by the late Grovemor General in Council, and was advo- 
cated in Ihe House of Assembly by the Honourable Attomey-Geneial 
Draper; but the proposition being new, and being apparently misuaderstood 
by some, and coming in contact with wealthy selfishness, was lost by a 
** ' '" ssion of the Legislature, several Dis- 



trict Councils have expressed themaeltes in &vonr of this prinoiple, and 
the subject has repeatedly been brauirht before mc bjr Trustees. Tnc prin- 
ciple of school-rate according to property is recognized and acted upon in 



I 



respects to Asscscimentff imposed by each District Connil for the nising of 
a moiety of the school fund, and for the erection of School Houaea ; but ia 

* Jourmal t(f Educaliok. for February, lc48, pp. «9» 43. 
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the piactical part of the ichool system, where the operation of the principle 
as most important, it does not obtain. All that is done1>y the District 
Councils will answer no practical purpose^if the Trustees do not furnish and 
keep the school house comfortable, and employ a proper teacher, and 
provide for the payment of his salary. This ■ the trustees cannot do, as a 
genenU rule, as long as they are thrown upon chance and caprice and 
selfishness for the resources necessary to fulfil and satisfy their engasements. 

** The circumstances of trustees, as the law now stands, are as follows : — 
They can seldom engage a competent teacher without agreeing to pay 
hiiQ & stipulated salary, and generally by the year* Very few good teachers 
will agree to depend upon the chance fees of tuition arising from the chance 
attendance of pupils, lor the principal or a large part of their salaries. But 
upon such chances either the teacher nrast depend for the chief part of his 
means of his support, or the trustees must depend for the chief part of the 
means necessary to enable them to pay the teacher and support the school ; 
for they have no resource but voluntary subscription or rate -bill upon the 
parents who nay please-^md only as they may please— to send their 
children to the school, luns trustees, in onier to establish and maintain 
a good school, must a^pree to pay a stipulated snm per quarter, or per year ; 
but they have no certam resources beyond their own private means to rely 
upon to enable them to pay the sum stipulated. 

** That the resources arising from the imposition of rate-bills upon parents 
Toluntarily sending their children to the school are insufficient, and that 
this system is detrmiental to the interests of the schools and of the youth 
of the community, will be obvious from the following considerations, which 
have been re]>eatedly brought before me ns/aets in the form of complaints 
and applications tor counsel and advice : — ^When it is known that a 
considerable sum' will be required to repair the school house and make it 
comfortable, parents in many instances, desist from sending their children 
until after the completion of the repairs, so as to avoid being rated for the 
payment of them. One of the evils attending such a proceeding is that the 
children of such parents are;leprived of a quarter's instruction in the school. 
Another evil is, that the refusal of some parents to bear a part of the expenses 
of repairing and furnishing the school house imposes a heavier ourden 
upon those who do send to the school, and sometimes prevents so many 
others, that the trustees are compelled either to leave the house 
unrepaired, and continue to occupy it when ntteriv tmfit for use. or resort 
to voluntary subscription to get means to make the most needfui of such 
repairs. To avoid these inconveniencies and evils, trustees have, in 
numerous instances applied to their District Council to eiercise the powers 
conferred upon it by tne Common School Act, to impose an Assessment 

Xn their sections for school -house repairs and furniture; and I have 
ised them to do so. This however, is an exceedingly inconvenient 
and round about proceeding to obtain the application of the principle which 
is embodied in the ninth and tenth sections of the annexed draft of Bill*. 

** But another consideration, evincing the evil of the present system of 
school rate -bill is, its pernicious influence upon the school after its 
establiahment. It involves a present pecuiary inducemedt to every parent 
to keep his children from the school. Many parents in narrow 
circumstances are influenced by this motive, and desist from educating 
their children ; indeed I have been informed ef numerous instances of poor 
men with large families being compelled to do so. Again, many parents 
possessing ample means to create their children are i^ifferent in respect 
to it. Not having had the advantages of early edoi^tion themselves, they 
think their chilaren can do as they have done. A slight pecuniary 
indncenient will, therefore, prevent them from sending their children to 
the school. These same considerations will also induce many parents to 
withdraw their children from the school, on slight gn)nnds of offence or 
inconvenience. The withdrawment of every pupil from the school 
involves the necessity of imposing an additional amount of rate. bills upon 
those who continue to send their children to the school, and furnishes, 
therefore, an additional inducement to them to remove their children also. 
And towards the close of the year or term of the teacher's enga^ment, if 
it be fonnd or apprehended that the rate. bill roust be increased m order to 
pav his salary, many parents remove their children from the School. 
Others take the alarm ; and I have been informed of instances in which the 
school has been nearly abandoned* and the truatees have been involved 
in the moat painful embarasament. Then the trustees, perhaps, blame 
' the Teacher for this diminution in the attendance at the Scbool, and refuse 
to pay him his stipulated wages: I have been appealed to on several 
occasaions. to -settle disputes arising out of such circumstances. To 
anticipate and prevent these difficulties, as &r as possible. Trustees have, 
in some instances, before en^ging a teacher, gone about among their 
neighbours with a view of setting them yoluntarilv to subscribe asumcient 
amount to pay his salary. In soma instances they nave partially succeeded ; 
in other instances they have been able to induce but a few to join with 
them in such an obligation. But, in many inetknces, the employment 
ef inferior teachers, upon terms such as a competent teacher would not 
agree to, has been the result. — ^Now, the whole tendency of such a system 
is as pernicious to the feelings, views, and mental habits of all parties 
concerned, as it is fittal to tne character and interests of the common 
• schools. 

**Of the effect of this unpatriotic system upon the aggregate attendance 
of children at our common schools, some opinion may be formed from the 
fact, that the average number of children taucrtit in them is rather nufre 
than Jiffy per cent, u»tkan tn e naghbrnirittut ^tate^ where the principle of 
rate-bill according to property — instead of according to attendance—obtains. 
To leave children uneducated is to train np thieves and incendiaries and 
murderers ; and it is the interest and duty of both the Government and 
-every honest member of the community, to aid in the prevention, as well 
as punishment, of crimes and their kindred vices. For the €k>vemment, 
or Province, with resources at its command, to refuse or neglect to aSbrd 
means of subsistence to starving and famishing muhituoes, would be 
justly recorded as a public crime and disgrace. But, is it a less crime, and 
a lighter disgrace, to subject by neglect hundreds and thousands to intellec- 
tual starvation and the pestil*»nce of crime and misery which follow in its 
train 7 Yet, at the present time, mor« than onc'half of the rhilrfrrn of 
Upper OtnaHA, of seltool at[e, are not in oiiMuianee at av^ school ! But 
pifice th*» poor man 0*1 a level with the rich mnn in the divinely ordained 
means of such instruction for his children as will QuaUfy and dispose them 
for their duties in the social system ; let the poor man feci that by paying 
hie penny of school assessment, his children have as good a right to the 



school as those of his wealthy neighbour who pays his thirty shillings^ and 
how many will be seen crowding to the school of knowledge and virtue 
from that verv class of the community from which our gaols and prisons 
are now filleif. Compel the untutored and .misguided parent to pay hia 
quota for the actual operations of the school, and a door of instruction will 
be opened to his chilaren which, otherwise, parental ignorance and selfish" 
ness would shut against them ; and their natural rights and best interests 
will thus be protected and secured during the period of their childhood and 
helplessness, and they will not grow up barbarians and nuisances in the 
community. Re<|uire every man to pay for a necessary common school 
education according to the property which he has acquired and enjoys in 
the country, and you lighten the burthen of supporting the common scboola 
from those parents who are educating their families ; you remove the 
strongest temptation to keeping children from the school, and furnish every 
parent with an additional and direct inducement to send hia children to this 
Dchool ; you remove all contention between parents and trustees and 
Teachers, on account of the present system of rate-bills and subscriptions 
according to attendance ; you relieve trustees of the most perplexing part 
of their duties, and place both them and the teacher in a position moim 
agreeeabie and more efficient in regard to the character and interests 01 
the School : you provide means for obtaining bettec and more regular sala- 
ries for school teachers, and at less expense to each of the parents now 
sending children to the common school, and thus insure a better class of 
teachers ; you open the school house door to every child in the land, and 
thus lay the foundatien for a virtuous, intelligent, and prosperous commu- 
nity. 

*^ Such are the objects contemplated by the Ninth and Tenth Sections of 
the accompanying draft of Bill ; and, should they become law, I most truly 
believe that tiiey will produce a greater improvement in the common 
Schools and in the oifiusion of common school education than any 
educational enactment which has yet taken place in this Proyince. In 
connexion with the influence of our divine Christianity, I can conceiye 
of no greater blessing to coming generations of Canada than the 
incorporation into our school law of^the principle which I here advocate, 
and which is thus summarily expressed oy the Massachusetts Board of 
Education in their Annual Report for 1845 : *The cardinal principle, which 
lies at the foundation of our educational system is, that aU the chiiUren qf 
the State shall be educated by the Stfite, As our Government was founded 
upon the virtue and intelligence of the people, it was rightly concluded by 
its framers, that, without a wise educational system the Giovemment itself 
could not stand ; and in ordaining that the expenses of educating the people 
should be defrayed by the people at large, without reference to the particular 
benefit of individuals, it was coasidcrra that those, who, perhaps, without 
any children of their own, nevertheless woufd still be compelled to pay a 
large tax, would receive an ample equivalent in the protection of their 
persons and in the security of their property.' *'* 

It was thus in 1847 that the principle of free $chooU was recog- 
nfsed in- the School Law of Upper Canada. So strongly did the 
Hon. H. Shbrwood (then Attorney-General) yiew the question, 
that the clause in the original draft of the City and Town School 
Amendment Fill authorizing the Board of Tnitees m each city and 
town to impose a rate bill on parents sending children to School, was, 
at his suggestion, struok out, and the whole amount required for the 
support of schools to be raised by Municipal assessment on property. 
The only school rate-bills tberelbre paid in cities and towns from 
1847 to 1850, were voluntary^ and not authorised by law, but by 
special subscription. But as the members of the Board of Trustees 
in each city and town were appointed by the Council, and ne^ 
elected by the inhabitants,—- forming merely a Committee of the 
Council for educational purposes, the Council — (elected for other 
purposes) approying or disapproying of all school estimates and 
expenditures, there was not sufiicient responsibility on the part of 
either the Board of Trustees or Council to secure proper attention 
to, and efficiency in the management and interest of schools. It 
was an important step inadyanoe upon the old city snd town system; 
and in some towns (such as the Town of London) whore the Muni- 
pal Council took a deep interest in the subjectt the progress was 
conspicuous beyond all precedent. In the Counties some forty or 
fifty schools were mode free in yarious parts of the Province ; bufit 
wasobTious that it was too great a burden upon Trustees to require 
them to go to the County Council, and often encounter much oppo- 
sition and disappointment, to get a free school ; and there was too 
much disunion of authority and responsibility, and too little direct 
responsibility to public, in cities and towns, to render the Common 
Schools efficient, and to establish a gradation of them adapted to the 
several ages, sttainments, and educational wants of , the different 
classes of pupils. To remedy these defects, in some measure, the 
present School Acs passed in 1850, provides for the election of 
Trustees in cities, towns, and incorporated Tillages, by the taxable 
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inhabitants, and makes the Trustees thus elected the municipal 
authority of each city, town and incbrporated village for all school 
purposes. ^The Act also invests each school section with power to 
provide for the support of its own school in its own way, without 
any application to any Municipal Council whatever. 

Such are the provisions of the present School Act in regard to 
free schools ; the chief defect of which is, not giving Trustees of 
school teetioAs the same authority to decide upon the manner of 
supporting their schools as is givjsn to Trustees in cities, towns, and 
incorporated villages — the electors deciding^pon the kind of schools 
they desire by the men they elect as their Trustee Representatives, 
but investing the Representatives of school sections with the same 
discretionary authority to act in the school matters for which they 
are elected, as is possessed by members of Municipal Councils and 
^f the Provincial Legislature in regard to the objects for which 
they are elected. 

Two remarks may be made in regard to the foregoing statements 
and references. The one is, that the principle of free schools is 
not peculiar to the present School Act or to any one political party 
in Upper Canada ; but it has been introduced into two successive 
school acts and sanctioned by two successive administrations of 
government of different parties. The other remark is, that m neither 
Aot of the Legislature has it been proposed to compel any school 
section or municipality to provide for the support of its school or 
schools in any particular manner, but simply to give the electors in 
each school division the power of local self-government in the matter. 

In the recent discussion of the question, we have seen no answer 
to the arguments by which the free school provisions of the law 
were first submitted to the government and Legislature. 

OFFICLAL ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS PROPOSED BY 
LOCAL SCHOOL AUTHORITIES. 
Since the commencement of the last month, nearly five 
hundred letters have been received at the Upper Canada Educa- 
tion Office, at Toronto ; and most of these letters involve legal 
questions. To lessen the increasingiy onerous correspondence of 
the Department, and to consult the convenience of many parties, 
we have thought it advisable to select and insert in this and the fol- 
lowing numbSfs of the Journal of JSducationy a eepre or two of 
the hundreds of answere which have been given by the Chief 
" Superintendent to letters of local school authontaes involving ques- 
tions and proceedings under the school law. We will number 
them for oonrenient reference by parties concerned. 

NOVBSR 1. 

A Townreeve inquires as to whether a Township Comicil can 
alter the boundaries of school sections without the actual consent 
of the misjority of the inhabitants of the sevend school sections 
concerned, — ^remarking that if such were the case, no alterations 
would ever be made, however neoesaary, as a majorily of one or 
other of the Sections oonoenied would always be opposed to such 
alteration. He also wishes to know whether trustees can levy and 
iCoUect a rate, after the adoption by the majority of a school meeting 
of a resolutbn against **' all taxation," in order to prevent the 
trustees from keeping opeti a school long» than the public school 
fimd would defray the expenses of it The following is the an- 
- swer to his questions : 

*< The object of the 4th olatfse of the Ibth Section of the Aot 
was not to deprive a Township Council of the power of altering 
the boundaries of any school section without tlio consent of the 
majority of such school section ; the object of the Act was to pre- 
vent changes from being dandestinely made in the boundaries of 
school sections, without giving alt parties concerned notice of any 
alteration or alterations proposed, that they might have an opportu- 
nity of putting the Council in possession of all they might wish to 
say for or against such alterations. But after all parties have thus 
had an opportunity of a fair hearing, the Township Council has 
authority ito make any alterations in the boundaries of School 
Sections it may judge expedient, provided such alterations take 
effect only at the close or on the 25th December of each year, so 
as not to derange the calculations or proceedings of the Trustees 
in the course of the year. The only case in which the formal 
anuent of the majority of the inhabitants of School Sections is re- 



quisite in order to an alteration in their boundaries, is in uniiing 
two or more Sections into one. 

" 2. In reply to your second question, I remark that the last part 
of tbe resolution of |be School Section meeting which you enclose, 
containing tbe words *'aad no t^atiou," is null and void, and of no 
more effect than if it had not been adopted ; as the last part of the 
7th clause of the 12th Section of the School Act expressly authori- 
ses the Trustees to levy any additional rate they may think neees- 
sary to pay the balance of the school expenses ; and this rate* as 
the Attorney General has decided, cannot be nierely on parents 
sending children to the school, but must be on a// the ratable pro- 
perty of the School Section. I refer to what I have said on the 
powers of Trustees, Slc. iii the Journal qf Educaium for October, 
1861, p. 162, and for December, p. 183." 

NiTVBXR 2. 

A majorily of a School Section meeting,, adopted a resolution in 
favour of supporting their School by taxing dvery man in the 
Section according to the number of his children between the ages 
of 5 and 10 years ; a local Superintendent inquires if such a tax 
is lawfuL The following is the answer returned : 

** It is contrary to law to levy a rate on children of school age 
without regard to their attending the School; or, in other words, to 
' tax a man according to the number 6f liis children between 5 and 
16 years ^of age. The School Act authorises three modes of pro- 
viding for the expenses of. the school—namely, voluntary subscrip- 
tion, rate bill on parents sending children to the school, and rate on 
property ; and if the sum authorized by either of these modes of 
supporting the 'School bo insufficient to defray all the expenses 
incurred by the Trustees, they then have authority, by the latter 
part of the 7th clause of the 12th Section, to levy any additional 
rate on the property of the whole Section, (not, as the Law Officer 
of the Crown has decided, — merely on parents sending chUdron to 
the school) to provide for the payment of such expenseis. I refer 
you tQ what I have said on this subject in the Journal of Educa- 
tion for December, p. 183, also in the number fbr October, pk 152.*' 

NuacBBR 3. 
A local Superintendent proposes eight questions, the import of 
which may be inferred froni the foUowing answers to them : 

"1. If the Trustees of a School Section do not keep open their 
school, though abundantly able to do so, the constituencies that 
elected such persons as Trustees, must suffisr the oonsequences of 
their conduct, like the eonstituencics of an unfaithful member of 
Parliament or of a Municipal Council. 

« 2. The 4th clause of the 18th Section of the Act states the 
way, and the only way, in which School Sections can be divided 
and their school house property be disposed of. 

^ 3. The electors who nogleot to attend the annual school meet- 
ing of their Section, have no just reason to complain of any deci- 
sions of such meeting, aiiy more than electors who neglect to vote 
at the election of a Councillor or Member of the Legislature, have 
just reason to complain of the result of such election. But by the 
12th clause of the 12th section of the Act, Trustees, if they think 
proper, can call a special meeting for any school purpose whatever. 

'* 4. £& 5. ^U that an aTinual school meeting has power to do, is 
enumerated in the several clauses of the 6th Seetion of the Aot. 
All else that an annual school meeting may resolve to do, is null 
and void, as if it had not been done. Tbe Trusteeg alone, and not 
any public tneetingt have the right to decide what Teacher shall be 
employed, how much shsll be paid him«4|ffvhat apparatus shall be 
purchased, what repairs, kc. shall be made, how long the school 
shall be kept open ; iii short every thing that they may think expe 
dient for the interest of the school. See clauses 4 and 6 of the 
12th Section. No special school meeting called by the Trustees 
(and no body else has the right of calling a special school meetinfr) 
has a right to decide or discuss any other matter or matters than 
such as are ^ec^fied in the notice of the Trustees- calling sueh 
meeting, as provided in tbe 12th clause of the 12th Seetion. 

'^ 6. Each Union School Section i» to be regarded as a Section 
of the Township within tlie limits of which its school bouse is situ- 
ated, and to receive its apportionment from such Township only. 
The only exception is, where the children of school age in any 
such Section were reported for 18^ partly to the local Superin- 
tendent of one Township and partly to the Superintendent Qf 
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aoDlher. In any euoh case, tho apportionment was made by tbla 
Department to each such Township accordingly ; but in all cases 
iR here the children in Union School Sections were reported for 
1850 to the Superintendent of one Township only, the apportion- 
ment for 1851 must be made by the Superintendent of such Town- 
ship including both parts of the School Fund. This year add in 
time to come, there will be no exception to the general rule. 

" 7. The father of whom you speak had no right to vote at the 
school meeting to which you refer. If he had rtnttd the house of 
his son, and occupied it« he and his son would have both had a 
right to vote — the one as hofusekolder^ the other as freeholder. But 
the father was nekber ; he was only an inmate in hie son's house." 
Number 4. 

Some persons in a School Qiectipn objected to paying their School 
rate because the Trustees included in it the sum necessary to pay 
for certain school apparatus, thougb a public meeting had voted in 
favour of purchasing it The Trustees inquire if they can enforce 
the payment of tbe rate. The following is the answer to their 
inquiiy : • 

*« You have ample authority to include the expense of your Schoo^ 
Apparatus and all other expenses of your School in the rate on 
property which you propose to assess ; nor was it necessary for 
you to call a meeting in regard to the purchase of the apparatus, as 
the 4th and 5th clauses of the 12th Section of the Act leave all 
such matters to the discretion of the Trustees, as the representa- 
tives of their Sehool Section." . 

NmozR 5. 

Several persons in a School Section lefuaed to pay the School 
rate levied by the Trustees^ because they had not called a meeting 
to get its sanction as to the amount of the Teacliei^s salary and 
other expenses incurred in support of their School The Trustees 
ask whether they had proceeded according to law. The following 
is ^e answer to tibM»ir inqoiiy : 

*• The majority o/Jke Tnuteet of any School Seetion have the 
right to decide what expenses they will incur for Sehool Apparatus, 
salaries of Teachers and all other expenses of their School, as you 
will sec by referring to the 4th and 6th clauses cif tho 12th Soetion 
of the School Act. The Trustees are not required to refer to any 
public meeting whatever as to the nature or amount of any ex- 
penses they may judge it expedient to raise to promote tho interests 
of the School under their charge ; they have only to leave to the 
decision of a public meeting the manner in which such expenses 
shall be paid, and then if such meeting does not provide adequate 
means to defray the expenses incurred, the Trustees have authority 
by the latter part of the 7th clause of the 12th Section of the Act 
to provide for the balance of such expenses by assesnng the pro- 
perty of their Section." 

(to bx cowt i bu ep .) 

OFFICIAL CIRCULAR TO CERTAIN LOCAL SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS-REMARKS AND SUGGESTIONS. 

Sir, — ^I hai^e the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your 
Report of the Schools under your, superintendence for 1851 ; but 
it is.so defective, that I herewith return it to you with its inaccura- 
cies noted in pencil, that you may prepare it on the aooompanying ! 
blank sheets, according to the piovkkions of the Act and the instruc- 
tions aothori^ by k^ m you alone iiave or can procure the date by 
which the defects can be supplied, and as I am resdved to qmre no 
pains to make my anmud statistical retuins trustworthy. 

There can be no reasonable excuse on the part of any local 
• Slipcrintendent for transmitting to this Department a defective 
report, va he has the meatus, and as I have provided him with every 
convenience and facility in my power, to secure corre<;t and full 
returns from Trustees, and prepare his own report with accuracy 
and completeness. The local Superintendent is not authorised to 
pay the last instalment of the Annual School Fund to any School 
Section until be receives a satisfactory report &om such section for 
the previous year: and I, instoad of meiely complying with the 
requiremientA of the law to prepare forms aecerding to which local 
Superintendents and Trustees may preparetbeif veporta^ have actually 
fumiflbed- them wkh hlank r^rto themBeheS) and plain directions 
printed on thett^ lor fiUkg them up in every partioMEW. The looal- 



reports, therefore, cannot be defective except from negligence or 
indifference. In all cases where I fail to obtain local reports fully 
and accurately prepared, I have resolved to forward copies of the 
correspondence and statement of the circumstances to the Clerks of 
County Councils within whose jurisdiction such omissions have 
occurred, that such Coimcils may pronde against their recurrence, 
I have the honor to be, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

E. EYERSOIf. 
Education Omcx, Toronto, 9th Feb., 1852. 

In connexion with the foregoing Circular, we would direct. the 
special attention of local Superintendents to the following explana- 
tory remarks, on the more important headings of their Annual 
School Reports. We regret that inattention on the part of looal 
Superintendents to the very plain directions, printed at the foot of 
their own and the Trustees' Blank Reports, has in so many instances 
compelled the Chief Superintendent to return several local Super- 
intendent's Reports for correction and explanation. We hope that 
those Superintendents who have not yet transmitted their Annual 
Reports to the Education Office, will spare no pains or trouble to 
make their returns* as accurate and complete as possible, so as to 
obviate the necessity of incurring additional labour and expense of 
postage in returning them for correction. The Reports should be 
transmitted in as light an envelope as possible, and without filling 
up the blanks on the back of sheet C. 

EXPLANATORY REMARKS AND SUGGESTIONS 

FOR TiOB GUIDAim OF LOCAL SUPERINTENDEVTS IN COMPILIHO THZIR 
ANHUAL RSPORTS. 

[The following rcmartn would, under other circumftaDcea, have been unDecenarfijr 
nilDUte ; but having invariably obaerved inattention to, or misapprehension of. parts of 
the Annual Report, by some louU Superintendents, we have tbougbt it advisable to be 
thus particular.] 

I. School Moxets. 

t. Moneyv avaih^le for Teacher's salaries oonsist of (1) the Legishuive 
School Grant, ^2) Municipal Assessment, (3) School Section Assessment, 
Rate Bill or Snoscription, and (4) amount received from other sources: such 
as grants from halances appropriated under the authority of the 5th clause of 
the 35th section of the bcnooV Act, or special mnts made by Municipal 
Councils, in accordance with the let clause of the 37th section, &c. All 
these sums, whether actuallv collected or in the course of collection for the 
payment of the Teacher's Salary, should be reported in fulU in order to 
complete the finaaeiai report for the year. 

2. Aq^ount paid Teachers. Under this head should be given the amonnts 
paid orwhirJi should hare been paid to Teachers for the year ending at the 
date of the Trustees* Report. 

3. Balances unappropriated consist solely of moneys apportioned darins 
the year, but which have been forfeited by reason ot non-compliance with 
the provisions of the school law ; and any sums which may have been raised 
over and above the amoant required to pay the Teachers* salaries. 

4. As the sum total of the moneys enumerated above -(No 1) constitutes 
the funds available for the payment of Teachers* salaries, the amount actu- 
ally paid or to be paid Teachers, and the balance unappropriated Hf any) 
should exi|^tly agree with that sum total. The annual saiary oi 1 eachers 
should be equal to the amount paid them, as compared with the time during 
which the Schoolfr have been tept open during the year. All moneys ap- 
portioned, whether paid or not, snould be reported m the column for total 
amount received. 

II. School Population asd PuptLs. 

5. Whenever the number of pupils attending a School exceeds the num- 
ber of children of the legal school age, resident in a School Section, the 
excess— arising from the admission of pupils from other sections, or of 
pupils over 16 years of age-— should be noted and explained. 

6. The number of pupils between the ages of 5 and IG years, the indi- 
gent or non-paying pupds (if any) and those over 16 years, should be equal 
to the total aumberof pupHs on the loll — distiiu^ishing the sexes. 

7. The average attendance of pupils is one ot the most important itenoa 
of information m the report, both to the Superintendent himself and to this 
Department, and should be correctly ascertained and stated. The average 
attendance of boys and girls should make up the total of the average 
attendance of pupils, — in Summer or in Winter; and, as a matter of course, 
should be less than the total number of pupils on the roll. [For mode of 
determining the average anandaace at a Sohool, see Journal of Edueatitm 
for Jane, 11251, page 88.] 

8. In reporting the number of pnpils in" the various branches of studv. 
the highest number, at any one time during the year, in each branch shoula 
be given. 

III. Books uabd ih tbe School. 

9. The ihfoftaation sought under this head must be compiled from the 
Trustees' reports and the local Superintendent's notes, taken during his 
'vnsitatione, an*! should -be as accurate as possible. [See xivth section of 
the School Act.] ^ • »- l 

IV. Modes or Ikstroctios, 

10. The local Superintendent will find an explanation of the different 
modes of instruction on page 9 of the Chief Superintendent's Annual Re- 
port' for 1C49. 
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V. TXACHKRS AND THKIE SaLARUCS. 

11. Certificates of qualification being divided into three classes, and the 
local Superintendent being a member of the Board authorised to ^ant such 
certificates, no difficulty need be experienced in accurately fiiUng up the 
several columns under this head. 

1:2. The annual salaries of Teachers can be correctly estimated by oom- 
pahng the amountpaid or to be paid Teachers, with the number of months 
during which the School has been kept open in each Section^ or fix>m the 
direct report of the Trustees who employ them. 

VL Character and Descriptions or Schools. 

13. The classification of the Schools rests with the local Sn|>erintendent, 
who will be guided in his judgment by the class of the certificate held by 
the Teacher, and by the results of his own observation at the Quarterly 
Examinations, Visftations, 6lc. The programme for the examination and 
classification of Teachers, adopted by the Council of Public Instructioiu 
will form a proper standard in this case. 

14« Separate or denominational Schools should be accurately reported, 
distinguishing the religious faith of either kind. 

15. Tree Schools should be correctly leported under their appropriate 
head on sheet C. 

16. Union School Sections should be invariably reported in the Township 
in which the school«house is situated, and in no other. 

17. Local Superintendents should report all School Sections which may 
have kept open a School either for six months or for a shorter period. The 
School Law and instructions will, however, be their guide in apportioning 
and paying the School Fund to such Sections the ensuing year. 

VII. Kind and CoNDrrioN of School Hot7sxa. 

18. All the items under this head .can be compiled from the Trustees' 
Reports, or probably, with more exactness from the memorandum taken by 
the local Superintendent at his quarferly visitation. Great inaccuracy has 
cbaracterixed these returns heretofore. It is important that the information 
here sought should be correctly reported, in order to ascertain the nature 
and extent of the defective character) of our School accommodation. A 
knowledge of an evil is the first step towards its removal. 

VIII. Other Inforh ation. 

19. The exact character of the other items of information sought for in 
the report is so apparent, that local Superintendents can experienee no diffi- 
culty m reporting them accurately. ** School Visits," "Apparatus," and 
* Miscellaneous," are the most important heads. 

A PHILADELPHIA POETESS CONFOUNDED WITH 
THE AUTHOR OF "PARADISE LOST." 

We have pleasure in ihaertiiig the following oommunicatian, in 
justice to the fair author of "Milton's Prayer of Patience," and as 
« curious incident in the history of literature. We have not the 
Oxford Edition of Milton's Works referred to, and cannot, therefore, 
Bay whether the veraes in question are contained in that edition or 
not 

TV tlu SdU^ •/ tU Jounul tf XdmeaUamfar Upper Qmoda, 

DsAa Sm, — ^In the December number of the Journal of Eduea- 
turn you have published a piece of poetry entitled *' Litut by MtJUon 
ta hit Old .^^V and stated that they were publisbod ** in the 
recent Oxford Edition of Milton's Works." 

These beautiful lines have been attributed to Milton by many 
American journals, and to ray knowledge by one English Journal 
at least ; and may have appeared in a recent Oxford edition of 
Milton's Works, although I cannot find on examining recent oata- 
Ic^rues of English publieations that such an edition qf Milton's 
Works has been published. 

My object in addressing this communication to you is to put you 
right as to the authorship of this piece, which was written by Miss 
Elizabeth Lloyd, a native and resident of this city. It appeared 
originally in the "Friends' Review" for 1st month (January) Ist, 
1848, (whioh number I 9ond you herewith) ; the title being ** Mil- 
ton's Prayer on Patience," 

In a subsequent number of the Journal referred to, for 11th 
month (November) llth, 1848, (which I also send you) a corres- 
pondent, who is a friend of mine, in a note to an article on Mil* 
ton's blinditess, states, that the piece has appeared in the ^ London 
Friend" of 10th month (October) 1848, the editor of which peri- 
odical stated that it was forwarded ** by a correspondent, as taken 
from the Oxford Eklition."' The correspondent of the ** Friend 
Review" then continues his remarks, stating that ^ there must be 
some misunderstanding with the London Editor, or his correspon- 
dent, as that beautiful poem was written by a gifted friend, £• L« 
Junr., of this city for • Friends' Review.' " 

If yon are in reoeipt of " The National Era" published at Wash- 
ington, D. C, you will find in the number for December 25tfa, 185], 
the following remarks by J. G. W. (the American poet, John G. 
Whittier.) "The remarkable lines published in the ^'Era" a few 
Weeks ago, purporting to have been written by Milton, in his old 
age and blindness, and* published as such in the carefully prepared 



Oxford Edition of his works, were the production of an American 
writer, Elizabeth Lloyd, of Philadelphia, the knowledge of whose 
authorship has been hitherto almost entirely confined to the circle 
of her personal friends. The fact that the mistake of attributing 
them to Milton has been made by eompetent judges and admirers 
of the Bard of Paradise, is certainly no slight compliment to their 
real author." Very respectfully, yours, &o. 

B. 
PkiUdOfhia, Jmiuary l^A^ 1853. 



(Sl^ttcattonal Intclligeuct. 



CANADA. 

MONTHLT SUMMARY. 
The question of Free Schools has continued to excite the grea- 
test possible ioterest since the recent School Elections. In Toronto^ 
Niagara, Brockvitle, Port Hope, Chatham, Chippewa, Perth, St. Tbomas 
and other places the discnssion has been most animated. In some of these 
places the benefits of free edncation, supported by a general rate opon pro- 
perty has been withheld ; in other places the majority of the school electora» 
rich and poor, have nobly resolved unitedly to sostaio, according to their 
means the greatest, the most humane and the most efiicient system of police 
ever instituted by any people. Would that the spirit of the early pilgrims 
of New- England were more widely difiiised among the' early settlera of 
Canada, not only in their afiectiooate solicitude to contribute **apeck of 
corn" and their " rent of a ferry" but in ttie correct appreciation of the 
true standard of ezcelleoce to which eich school should be elevated! We 
warn the friends of free schools that the most effective argument which the 
opponents to the cause will d/ge against them will be that, while the cost of 
edncation has been increased and diffused, ihe . character of the school 
houses and the efliciency of the schools and teachen have not been improved 
or promoted in a corresponding degree-^tbat the resuhs of the free school 
system as compared with the old system have not equalled the expectations 

raised The system of Free Schools is attracting some attention in Prince 

£dward's Island through the press,and Canada is referred toas an authority, 

The WetUm Planet of the 27th ult. contains a ralnable lecmre on Free 

Schools recently delivered by Dr Cross, local Sopefintendent of Howard, 
dtc. In meeting the objection that the free school system is but a theore- 
tical one,he thus remarks :-*'' Tell me not that this is mere theory, unsup- 
ported by ezperien^. J^oua^kmefor proof. Come with me and visit 
those schools supported by property taxation and see and bear witness for 
yourselves. Last year the rolls presented an average of from 15 to 20. 
Now the benches are crowded ; no child in the section but is there ; and 
tbere you will find even those of maturer years mixing with the yoong.and 
endeavouring to make up for early deficiences; and thus, high and low, 
rich -and poor, concentrate their energies aiid exertions in the maintenance 
of a common cause and in giving to their children the benefits of a good 

elementary education." In the Planet of (he 20th ttlt.,nr. Cross' Annual 

Report to tha Warden of the County is published. It is devoted to the 
following subjects :~1. School Sections. 2. School Houses. 3. Qualifi- 
cation and classification of Teachere, 4. Mode of supporting schools. 5. 
Books used. 6. Libraries. 7. The Journal of Education, The Report 

is a highly interesting document The Board of Trustees of the town of 

London in their recent Annual Report state that ** during the past year 
(1851) the free school system has been in operation, and with the best re- 
sults. * * * In order to see the full advantages of the free 
school system over that which it superseded lei us compare the attendance 
during the past year with the former oaeand we shall find that' while the 
expenditure was almost equaU thr atteodanee was actually doubled !".... 
A correspondent of the DttUy Csiomsf states, that the freeholdera and 
hoQsefaoldere of school section No. 9, in the Township of York, deei'^ed at 
the annual school meeting, by a large majority, that the sebool of their see- 
tton, should be free from any charge, or invidious distinction. He also 
notices, the erection of a very sobs^ntial and commodious new school 
house in this section, highly creditable to, and worthy the respectable ant) 
wealthy neighbourhood, of whose liberality and enlightenment it is a prond 
memento A correspondent of the Guelph Adotrtuor from school sec- 
tion No. 1, Township of Erin, says the result of the adoption of the system 
in that section has been a great increase in the attendance, and that in spite 
of grumbling, at the annual meeting there were three to one in favour of 

its continuance A correspondent of the Huron Signal in Stratford 

gives the result of a trial of a Free School system in that village during the 
past year. In 1850, the average attendance was 70, in 1851, 90i The re- 
sult was so satlsfiiotory to the rete«payera that a resolution in favonr of the 
continuance of the system was unanimously adopted at the anonal meeting. 
It was alao resolved to buiki a large brick school ho«se to accommodate 
both the male and female scholars. — The Wtstem Progrtaa sutes that 
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mt the Annual School Meeting in the town of Woodstock, ff unanimoui 
rote wae passed authorizing the levying of the sum of £250 by tax for the 

support of schools for the current year George liuckland, Esq., has 

been appointed Professor of Agriculture in the University of Toronto, by 

His EzceUeocy the Governor General The opening lecture of the Law 

Faculty of Trinity College was delivered on the 9nd lost, in Osgoode Hall 
by Professor J. H. Cameron, Q. C. The subjects of the Lecture are, 1. 

Real Estate ; 2. Contracts ; 3. Equity Jurisprudence The Senate of 

the University of Toronto, at their meetioglon the 30th ultimo, passed a 
statute to abolish matriculation fees in the Institution, and all fees upon the 
granting of degrees to regularly matriculated students; and also to reduce 
the fee in the Faculty of Arts (torn £4 to £1 pei^ term, or (there being 3 
terms annually,) from £12 to £3 per annum. The fee in the Faculty of 

Law is reduced to £1 for the year. The examination lately held at the 

Three Rivers Academy appears from the local papers to have been highly 

creditable to the ability and efficiency of the master, Mr. G. Lanigan 

As a gratifying indication of the proper appreciation of the valuable servi- 
ces of Local Superintendents, we have pleasure in stating that at the recent 
session of the Municipal Council of the United Counties of Wellington, 
Waterloo & Grey.the Council fixed the salaries of Local Superintendents in 
the Counties of Wellington and Waterloo at one pouLd five shillings per 
school ; and in the new County of Grey at one pound ten sbiilings. The 
minimum salary of Local Superintendents fixed by the statute is one pound 

per school The enterprising inhabitants of the town of Chatham, C.W., 

are wisely providing the most ample accommodation for the edncalion of 
the youth. A school house has been ereoled, on the free school system, 
sufficiently large toeonuin between 500 and 600 scholars. 

Congecon School, — An interettltig extmination of the pupils of 
the united Grammar and Common Schools at Coasecon, Prince Edward 
County, took place. some time since. It continued for several hours and 
was most satisfactorj to the visitors present, reflecting credit alike on the 
ability, industry and perseveraiice of the master, Mr. Stracban and his 
son->who is assistant teacher. From the reputation Mr. Strachan had 
obtained as Superintendent of Schools in the Midland District, 1 was 
induced to expect a very interesting display of his abilities as a teacher — 
nor was I disappointed. In Latin and French the students exhibited each* 
a knowledge of the rudiments and aptness in translating that I eould scarely 
credi t the information that but four or five months had elapsed since Mr. 
Strachan was installed as principal, tnd bad the preparing of his pupils for 
the exhibition 1 was then witnessing. The pupils w^re examined m the 
several subjects treated of in the National Readers, and young and old— 
from the child of four or five to the youth of 16 or 18, showed that theotra 
and attention of their instructors was not ifhappfeciat^d or vnprodnctiie. 
la geography I was pleased to see that Canada held the roost prominent 
position, although the changes lately made in her territorial divisions was 
not noted. It is a matter of regret that while every other country has its 
history and geography and map, our own has to trust to the unaided talent 
of the teacher to supply what information we so readily furnish of others.- 
During the examination several dialogues were introduced and pieces recited 
which added greatly to the interest of the exhibition— some of which had 
a direct reference to the object of the institution— the advancement of edu- 
cation and the necessiiy of each and everx one aiding in the dififnsion of 
knowledge. I cannot conclude without bearing my testimony to the ability 
and talents of Mr. Strachan, junr.— a young man of 17. ' He ts teacher of 
the common school department,, and occasionally assists his fiither 
in the management of the grammar school. I was informed that 
he and a student of the Normal School were the only teachers who 
received first class certificates a: the examination of the County Board : 
and from the tact he displayed and the manner in which he conducted the 
examination— (for he was the principal examiner) — I am persuaded that 
with sue. I instructors the youth of Csusda cannot but advance in intelli- 
gence. — [Communicated. 

Education and Fre4 SckooU at Per//u— The annual 916011011 of 
two Trustees, in the room of the two retiring Trustees, for the town of Perth, 
cammenced on Wednesday last, and has resulted in the re-election of 
Messrs. Kelloek and Fraser, a laot somewhat significant under the circum- 
stances. Our town is one oi those, having a board composed of six Trus- 
tees representing the municipality, two of whom annually retiie according 
to loL The whole six members of the board were elected in 1851, on the 
Free School ticket on a regular poll of the votevs ; and when the fact is 
stated, that daring the past year, owing to special circnmstanoes, no less 
n rate than Is. 5d. in the £ has been levied for school purposes, sc the 
instance of the Board, no doubt can be entertained as to the desire 6f the 
Perth people to enjoy the privileges of a good school system* Unlike the 
old school meetings, which were attended sometimts by four or five per- 
ions, the annual meetings now are attended by a large number of the tax 
payers. The scoounts for the past year, in tUtail^ were read in the Court 
House to all present, and every information afforded which was desired, 



by Mr. Brooke, chairman of the meeting, and by Mr. Davis, the cfaainnaB 
of the Board of Trustees. Mn Buell, of the Grammar School Board, havinf^ 
addrcFSed the meeting on the subject of education, the names of the several 
candidates proposed and seconded, five orjiix in number, were taken down, 
and three of these Messrs. G. Kerr, D. Kerr, and Allan, in addressing 
the people, declared their concurrence in the Free School system, though 
known as rather opposed to it before last year. The schools oi Perth, if 
is now believed, will soon become a credit as well asa much greater blesa- 
ing to the place.— [Communicated, January 16th, 1853. 

School at BoytTi Settlement. — ^Thia school is about 13 miles 
from Perth, in a neighbourhood distinguished for its zeal and liberality in 
the work of improvement. The last examinatien held in the Methodist 
Church, near by the school hoiTse, was attended by a large number of the 
parents and friends of the sehool,as well as by parties from a distance. The 
teacher, Mr. Wanen, exhibits great energy and much skill in the manage- 
ment of his pupils, and is a rising teacher. The examination was very 
creditable to both scholars and teacher, and satisfactory to all assembled. 
After the examination closed the assembly organized by calling A Steven- 
son, Esq., to the chair. W. O. Buell, Esq., irom Perth, being present, 
addressed the meeting, stating the impressions made on him by the exami- 
taation, and urging the cause of education upon all. The Rev. Mr. Con- 
stable followed, stating in his remarks that the favourable impression of 
the school made upon the huBt speaker by the examination, was fully war- 
ranted by the every day praotiee in the achool. Corporeal pudishment is 
almost unknown in this icheol, and yet the best order prevails. Mr. Mur- 
doch, Superintendent of Schools, then delivered an excell^t Lecture, 
advocating the Free Sehool system.— (Communicated, Jan. Iftth, 1853. 

J^ormal Sehool in Lower Canada, — A movement is on foot in 
MontreaU for the establishment in that city of the Normal and Model 
Schools, to prepare teachers for che -Common Schools o( Lower Canada. 
His Excellency is empowered by an Act of last session to determine where 
such a school shall be located, and to adopt all necessary measures for its 
establishmeat. A petition fiom that city has been addressed to his Excel- 
lency, from which we extract the following paragraphs :— 1. Tbat^be City 
of Montreal is more favorably situated than any other locality in Canada 
East for the establishment of such an Institution— being the principle cen- 
tre of both the English and French populationa, and affording the greatest 
conveniences of access at all seasons of the year. 2. That the City itself 
contains a population of 50,000, of which 10,000 are children between tha 
years of 5 and 16, the age defined by the School law. Of this number 
nearly 4,000 are the children of Protestant parents, and upwards of 6,000 
are Roman Catholics. So large a number of children cannot be found 
within the same limits any where in Eastern Canada. 3. That in order to 
the carrying out that part of the Statute which respects Model Schools, it 
is essential that the Normal School be established in a locality where msf 
be found a concentrated and numerous population to supply pupils in sufli- 
cient numbers, and of the proper age,— an advantage which the City ol 
Montreal eminently possesses. 



NEW BRUNSWICK. 

J>rew System of Schools, — His Excellency the Lieutenaot Go- 
Ternor in his recent speech in opening the Provincial Parliament re- 
marked*:— **A Bill for the regulation of Parish Schools has been prepared ; 
when it is submitted to you, I am sure it will receive at yftnr hands all the 
consideration which the importance of the subject so peculiariy requires." 
In connexion with this official announcement we take the iolfowing from 
the Reporter of the i6th ult., indicative of the melancholy slate of public 
feeling in regard to popular education in our sister Province.—** Onr cor- 
dial tUanka are due to the Rev. Egerton Ryerson, Chief Superintendent^ 
Schools in Canada West, for the annual Educational Report recently pub- 
lished under his direction, it is a book containing upwards of 300 pages 
of closely printed matter, and every page displays the judgment and ability 
of its author. Canada is deeply indebted to the Rev. Dr. Ryerson for the 
efficiency of its school system, which promises fairly to elevate the peopla 
of that Province to a point of educational intelligence second to none in 
America. Th^ Report we have placed in the hands of an hon. member of 
the Board of F^ducation ; and as a Bill on the important subject of Pariah 
Schools will be introduced during the present Session, we trnst that the 
excellent work referred to will be made useful in New Brunswick. There 
are iwo great Institutions which in this Province engross the principal part 
of our overgrown Revenues— the roads and schools ; and while it is noto- 
rious that the outlay on the former hss succeeded to admiration, inasmuch 
as our roads can favourably compare with any in the Provinces, it is equally 
tine that the expenditure in the latter case is almost a failure. The inielli* 
gent reader will, nay must agree with us in this patticnlar. Here are wholo 
parinhes which owing to the unpardonable apathy and ignoiance of the 
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people, have scarcely a school within their bounds ; while there are others 
which manage to keep up just enough of appearances to enable them to 
claim the public money. A compyUory system of education can alone 
drive a large number of people into the pathways of light and knowledge. 
Quite onconscioila of the heavy taxes which they now pay Unoarda educa- 
tion, they are liule interested in its results, and nothing will ever awaken 
them to a knowledge of its importance, until a direa claim is nMde upon 
them for its support. It is true that such a tax as we have alluded to would 
fall heaviest where we think it should fall— upon the wealthy ; but we 
think that even they would be gainers by its operation. It would be much 
better to elevate the character of the poor by giving them a good religious, 
moral, and practical education, than to support them afterwards as vagrants, 
psjupers, and down-drafis upon society, in our almshouses and jails. The 
private funds saved in this instance from the want of a good system of edu- 
cation, and those which are made in another, in the shape of duties on wine 
and spirits, are pretty mqch alike doomed to (he same fete : they enclose 
the germs of their own destruction. We rob (Vom the cause of knowledge 
and morahty, to enable us to give gratuities to ignorance and Itcenti^ns- 
ness. Let knowledge be rendered imperative by law, and let intoxicating 
drinks be excluded by the same authority, and we pledge our life, for the 
general results— the independence and happineBB of the people." 



BRITISH AND FOREIGN. 

MONTHLY SUMMARY. 

The hie Mr. Fielding of LancaMer, has bequeath^ hi« berba- 
rlum to the University of Oxford, upon certain conditions. This collection* 
formed at a very large expense, is understood to consist of 70,000 species, 

forming one of the most complete herbaria in the world Rev. Joseph 

Angus, of the Baptist College Stepney, has been awarded a priic of £210 
offered two years ago by an Indian gentleman for the best essay on the life 
of Christ. The adjudicators were three Episcopalian clergyman......^ A 

new royal school house, with accommodacioos for eighty scholars, was 

dedicated at Honolulu on the 5th of December. The local scheme of 

education for the boroughs of Manchester and Salford is undergoing an 
investigation by the .members of the Society of Friends in that town and 

neighbourhood; and they have in preparation a protest The Kaffir 

war is coeting £1,850,000 annually, being four times more than the sum 
expended during that period in England on art, science, and public educa- 
tion Curiously simple are some of the English customs. On the 

late Lord Mayor's day, the new mayor visited a school of which he is a 
patron, and presented each of the children, ninety in number, with *• a 

neui BhiUmg," The Augsburg GazeUe alAtea thatihe greatest efforts 

are making by the government of Bavaria to induce M. Liebigto leave 
the university in which he has so long taught, and accept the highest chair 

of chemistry in that of Munich A conference of gentlemen interested 

in the establishment of Preventive and Reformatory Schools, was held 
lately at Birmingham. Mr. Power, the Recorder of Ipswich, gave some 
interesting details with respect to the success of reformatory instructions. 
He instanced fifteen thieves^ somo of whom were the cleverest and most 
accomplished in England, all of whom had become reformed, and were 
now industrious and honest members of society. He concluded by moving 
the following resolution :— ** That the present condition and treatment of 
the perishing and dangerous classes of children and juvenile offenders de- 
serves the considoration of every member of a Christian community."..— 
An engineering school has been commenced io England, under the autho- 
rity of Kossuth, for the instruction of the Hungarians, and he is reported to 
have remitted to the London Hungarian Committee, the greatest part ot the 

money he has received in the U. S The Scotiish journals announce the 

deaih of Mr. George Dunbar, the Professor of Greek in the University ot 
Editkburgh. Professor Dunbar was born about the year 1775. Entering 
the University of Edinburgh in the year 1795, he distinguished himself by 
the zeal and indomitable perseverance with which he prosecuted his studies. 
In the year 1805 he was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh. ProffBsor Dunbar is best known by his ** Greek and English and 
Greek Lexicon," of which the first edition appeared in 1810, the second in 
1844, and the third, greatly enlarged in 1850. He was a professor for 

nearly half a century Mr. Sheriff Alison, the Historian, having been 

re-elect d Lord Rector of the University of Glasgow, has announced his 
intention of continuing his prizes of ten guineas for the best translations 

from Greek and Latin Prose --A cargo of books on Oriental 

languages and literature recently arrived in Cork, as a present from the 
East India Company to ihe Queen's College in that city. The good people 
turned over the leaves of these works, admired the curious twists and con- 
tortions of Sanscrit and Arabic letters, and wondered what was meant by 
sending such a present to ihe capital of Munster. The secret has now 
come out in the agreeable shape of an announcement that the President of 
the Board of Control, Lord Brougham de Gyfford, has placed it at the dis- 



posal of Lord Clarendon, in his capacity of chancellor of the University, a 
Writership in the civil service of that great company, to be bestowed by 
him on one of the students as a reward for academic merit. 

Slalhlics of the German UnwenitUs. — We are indebted to our 
faithful and intelligent correspondent at Berlin, for the following atatistics 
of twenty-aeven of the universities in Gerniany«.for the summer of 1851 : — 



No. of 
Students. 



No. of 

Foieignen. 

315 

196 

31 

189 



No, of No. of 
Btutlenti. Foreign'!.* 

15. Frieburg, 4 3 88 

16. Eriangen, 402 61 

17. Olmutt, 396 -. 

18. Konigsberg,... 332 5 

19. Munster, 323 47 

20. Marburg, 272 27 

21. Innsbruck 257 2 

22. Qriefawald«.... 208 9 

23. Zurich,.—*— 201 36 

24. Berne. 184 11 

25. Rostock, 122 12 

26. Kiel, il9 •. 

27. Basel, 65 .• 

14. Giepen, 409 77 

Total number of stndenu at 27 universities, 1 6,074. Numher of profes- 
sors and teachers of same, 1,586. 
The students are pursuing the following professions :^ 

In 11 Universities Catholic Theology, 1,735 

18 do " ""' ' """ 



1. Berlin, 2.198 

2. Munich, 1,817 

3. Prague, 1,204 

4. Bonn, 1,026 

5. Leipsic, 846 

6. Bresla, 831 19 

7. Tubingen 768 116 

8. Gottingea, 601 3S-J 

9. Wuraburg 678 173 

10. Halle, 640 86 

11. Heidelburg, .... ' 624 433 

12. Gratz, 611 1 

13. Jena, 434 176 

77 



25 
25 



do 
do 
do 



Uatboitc Theology, i,'*J 

Protestant Theology 1.697 

Law :. 6,998 

Medicine .,— -...—.-- 3,lo4 

Philosophy (in German sense) 2.449 

[Boston Traveller. 



UNITED STATES. 

MONTOLY SUMMARY. 

A sabaeription of S60(M>00 has been nisea in the State of 
Ohio, for the purpose of erecting an AgricuUviml College In his re- 
cent message to the Common Council, the Mayor of New York states, tlmt 
included in fbo city taxes the sum of one hundred and twenty-five thousand 
dollars for deficiency of tu of 1851, and the large amonnt of six hundred 
and sizty-fivo ihonaand, one hundred and fifiy-aiz dollars and thirty-three 
cents (665,166 33), to be raised by tax in the county of New York, lor eda- 
cational purposes for the year 1852, being an increase in this item of expen- 
diture alone of two hundred and seventeen thoasand, six hundred and 

sixty-eight dollars and eighty -five cents (217,668 85) over 1851 Nean- 

der'a library, we learn, has been aeeured for the Theological Seminary at 
Roehester. It consists o( fouT'thonaattd five hundred volumes of rare and 

valuable works We afe happy to learn that the people of Western 

New York arc awakenisg to the subject of a Normal School to be located 
at Rochester. We have not the least donbt bnt that the Legislature, at 
the coming aecaioa, will grant every facility ncceaaary to the realization of 
a work so noble....... The one grand idea of Mr. Bnrnhani, Sti^ie {Super- 
intendent of Schools in Vermont, is, through the teacherft, to secure a 
tender and enlightened conscience in the pupils, mnd make the cultivation 
of the roannera and the heart sapreme over the improvement of the intel- 
lect : the tmc principle of achool education everywhere, if it ahall be 
useful. 



muvavs nm SbuaitUit XntrlUsence. 

MONTHLY SUMMARY. 

The BostoD papers bring us intelligence of the death of a vene- 
rable and venerati^d man, the Rev. Professor Stuart, of Andover Theolo- 
gical Seminary. He died of influenxa, on Sunday, at the advanced age of 
71 years. Professor Stuart was theoldest acting professor of the Seminary, 
knd has done more to awaken an interest in the philology of the Bible than 
any man in tha United States. Indeed, -he may with troth be styled Ihc 

fatheroi Biblical philology in Ihe United States. Turner, the great 

English landscape painter, died at his reaidcnce, No. 47, Queen Ann Street, 
London, on Friday, Dec. 19, aged 76. He was never married, and leaves 
a very large fortane made by his art. Hie finiahed oil pain tinge have lately 
ranged in price from #3,500 to $7,000 Dr. Charlee T. Franz, a distin- 
guished Gernfao philologiet, died at Breslan lately, aged 65. The Univer- 
sity of Berlin has loot six of its professors by death within the last year. 
Priessnitz, the celebrated traveller of the water enre, died at his estab- 
lishment, Grssfenberg, on the 28th Not. last. He was originally a poor 
peasant, but died worth £100,000 ! Luttrell, the table-wit and com- 
panion of Mackintosh, JefiTrey, and Sydney Smith, died lately, at the aif^ 

of 86 The health of Thomas Moore, the poet, is vary feeble, and bis 

death is daily looked for Ansoog those who perished on board the ill 

* By ** P O iel gu eti^ aie msaat parsoDs flrom oiber statss tban the one Io wMcto ths 
University is sltuatad. 
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fated Awiozon fteaimhrp off the Scilly Isles, was Eliot Warbnrton, the gided 

author of the '* Creeent and the Cross,*' ** liochelaga," &g., &c Dr. 

Joseph Cogswell, who is the Soperintendent and one of the trustees o< the 
Astor Library, is said to have purchased ti.irty thousand yolomesfor the 
institution during his recent visit to Europe. These additions to the previ- 
ous pnrcbMes must have already constituted this library one of the most 

extensire in the United States. Freuud, the philologist, is in- London, 

engaged in constructing a Gemnan-Eoglish and English German dictionary, 
upon his new system...,. The second division of the third vo!ume of Alex- 
ander Von HQmboldt*s Kosmos has just istned from the German press. 
The new chapters treat of the circuits of the sun, pUnets, and cemeis, of 
the zodtachal lights, meteors, and meteoric stones. The uranological por- 
tion of the physical description of the universe is now completed. Letters 
from Stuttgart state, that the veteran philosopher has already made good 

way into the fourth volume of his great work Shakspeare has jast 

been translated into Swedish, and published in Stockholm, in twelve octavo 

volumes A Swedish translation isalso published of Hallam's Europe, 

during the middle ages D'Israeh's life of Lord Greorge fientinck gives 

constant occupation to the critics. The Tmn is very severe upon it, as it 
defends protection and assails Sir Robert Peel. It contains, however, a 

▼ery graphic sketch of that great politician Two new volumes of 

^Lord MsJion's History of England have been published in England. They 
cover the period of American revolution. We presume they will be immedi* 

ately republished in the U.S A number of hnmorous drawing^ sketched 

by the pencil ot Schiller, and accompanied by descriptions in his own band, 

have been found in the possession of a Swabian family The famous old 

Westminster Bridge over the Thames is ta be remoTed, and a magnificent 
structure erected in its stead, to accord with the increasing splendor of 
the neighbourhood. ... .A most splendid and valuable donation has just been 
made by the Imperial Government of Au^a to the Royal Qeographioal 
Society of London, consisting of ih« series of obarts and maps lately depo- 
sited in the Austrian depuriment ol the Great Exhibition» and sent there by 
the Imperil^ Military Geographical loatitnte of Vienna. For this valuable 
adjunct to the study of geographical science the society are indebted to 
Field-Marshal Von Sknbank, of Vienna, through whose influence at the 
Imperial Court they have been secured to- this country. As works of art 
they stand almost unrivalled, one map of Europe being about eight feet in 
height, and six feet in width, beautifully framed and coloured, and with all 
the latest improvements. Several others are nearly on ihc^ame scale, with 

one map of Italy in eight large sheets ..Law and Utarature lose an 

ornament in Basil Montague, Queen's counsel, formerly a Commissioiier 
in Bankruptcy; who died on the 27th November, at Bologne, in the eighty- 
second year of his age. The distinction acquired by Mr. Montague in his 
' profession was not the otfly feature of his life which made him a public 
eharecier. He was the son of John, the fourth Earl of Sandwich, by the 
celebrated beauty of her day* Miss Margaret Reay. The death of Miss 
Reay by the hand of another distracted lover, the Rev. James Hackman, 
form portions of a tragic romance not yet faded from the memory of those 
who can carry peraonsl recollections to the final year of the last century. 

It costs the people of the United States fifteen milUons oif dollars a year 

for newspapers, and other periodicals, and thene newspapera and periodi- 
cals are as essential to their safety and happiness, M the roofe over their 

heads, and more so than the army and navy, which cost twice as much 

A letter from the second wife of Sir Philip Francis to Wade, intended to 
prove that her husband was the author of Junina' letters^ has been lately 

published in La Revits dts Deux Mondss. The French papers state 

that Lord Brougham, in his retreat at Cannes, is preparing for publication 

a work entitled, ** Fiance and England before Europe in 1851." ;..Tbe 

Royal Netherlands Institute of Sciences, Letters and Fine .\rt8, recently 
pet*tioned the King of Holland, in consequence of their limited ineonae, for 
letters of dissolution. The King took the Institute at its word,«nd granted 
lettera which fixed the Slst December for the term of its existence. From 
the 1st January, 1852, the Institute is to be replaced by a Royal Academy, 
which will specially devote itself to exact and natural sciences. This body 
will receive from the State an annual grant of 6,000 florins. It will be 
composed of twenty-six ordinary, twenty-two extreqrdinary, and five free 

members, and an unlimited number of correspondents The catalogue 

of booksf^f the Leipsic fair shows, that in the short space of time between 
the Blaster fair and the 30th September, there were published in Germany 
no less than 3,860 new works, and there were on the latter date 1,130 new 
works in the press. Nearly 5,000 new works in one country of Europe 
in one half year ! The amount of intellectual labour dimly represented 
in the catalogue appears to have bed on the whole a healthy impulse. Of 
the 3,860 works alresdy published, more than half treat of various matten 
connected with acieoce and its concerns. That is to say, descending to par- 
ticulars— 106 works treat of Protestant Theology ; 62 of Catholic theology; 
36 of philosophy; 205 of history and biography; 102 of languages; 194 of 
natural sciences; 168 of military tactics; 108 of Medicine; 169 of jnrispm- 
dence ; 101 of politics; 184 of political economy; 83 of industry and com- 
merce; 67 of agriculture and forest administration; 69 of public instruction; 



93 of classical philology ; 80 of living languages: 64 of the theory of music 
and the art of design; 168 of the fine arts in general; 48 of popular writings; 

28 of united science; and 18t>l bibliography Among the articles added 

to the British Museum, by Layard's researches, are several curious bowls, 
made of Term Coita, and found buried some twenty feet deep amid the 
rums of Babylon. The inscripflions on them, which have only just been 
deciphered, makes it probable that they were written by the Jews during 

their captivity The editors of all the journals in Hungary have been 

obliged to send into the authorities a list of their subscribers. The 

Koinerietung has been fined 50 thalere by the Prussian government, for 
publishing translations of Elihu Burritt's *' Olive leaves for the People.'* 

A London correspondent states that the Lord Chamberlain has 

required all the theatrical fiirce^, ^c, prepared for the holiday season, to 
be sent to him, and that he has rigorously excluded from them all allusions 
to the Queen, to Prince Albert, Kossuth, Haynau, Louis Napoleon, dtc. 
This is regarded as a great hardship; and indeed it seems to be followed too 
closely in the footsteps of Louis Napoleon to be very encouraging to those 
who expects to see England foremost in resisting continental despotism. 

A leading medical practitioner lit Brighton, England, has lately given 

a list of 16 cases of paralysis, produced by smoking, which came under his 

own knowledge within the last six months The statues of the Earl 

of Clarendon, Lord Falkland, and John Hampden will be put up in a few 
days in St. Stephen's Hall, (the site of the old House of Commons). 
Workmen are now putting down the tiles on the floors of the new hall, of 
the approaches to the hou;»es, and of the cloistere. The cloistera are to 
have stained-glass windows in antique style. They will be appropriated 
for the membere* reading-rooms, cloak rooms, dbc. The public entrance 
will be in Westminster Hall, leading to St. Stephen's Hall. The membera 
will have an entrance in the middle of Westminster Hall to the cloisters 
also by the former Speaker's porch. Peers and members will go in by St. 

Stephen's porch, opposite the Abbey Mr. Thomas, a recent writer 

on China, says that the term "barbarian," as applied by them, is intended 
for a compliment— and that the word so translated means simply *' southern 
merchant." They consider it a special compliment also to call a man *' red 

haired devil" A perpendicular waterfall has been discovered on the 

Sonoma river, Oregon, some distance above where it empties into Puget's 

Sound, of 360 feet Some of the spruce and fir trees in Oregon shoot 

up to the height ot 300 feet, without throwing out any lateral branches 

A Mr. J. Keys recently lectured at the Western Institution, Leicester 
Square, London, upon the suhjectof ''Chemical Lithography.*' He made 
a thorough practical exposition of this art. A gentleman present executed 
a sketch upon stone, of which, by the aid of one of Stanbory*s improved 
presses, a number of copies were speedily reproduced ;/ac simUes of auto- 
graphs of several persons in the theatre were multiplied with extraordinary 
dispatch; and the method of transferring line engravings, of bronzing, gild* 
ing, and silvering, was also exhibited. Mr. Keys pointed out how litho- 
graphy might be made a means of contributing to the intellectual pleasures 
of an evening party, by employing it for the enrichment of portfolios, if 
each of the company skilled in drawing would manifest his skill on the 
prepared stones, and by the aid of sueh a press, duplicate copies might be 

produced to any extent required The London ''Literary Gazette" says 

that some attention has been excited by the alleged discovery, (by an engi- 
neer of some celebrity, named Andrand,) of the means of eteing the air. 
If (he says) you take a piece of card, coloured black, of the size of the eye, 
and pierce with a fine needle a hole in ihe middle, you will, on looking 
through that hole at a clear sky or a lighted lamp, see a multitude ol mole- 
cules floating about, \vhich molecules constitute the air. We shall see 
whether the theory will obtain the sanction of the Academy of Sciences, 

to which it has been submitted Mr. George Tate, of Bawtry HsU, 

Yorkshire, has recently taken out a patent for constructing houses, &c.. by 
fitting together staves, or stave-like and other pieces of timber, or other 
suitable material, secured by hoops or other binders or fasteners, built of 
any suitable size, and fixed, either vertically or horizontally, at any height, 
upon piles or sleepers. Such houses, or parts, may be found one within 
the other, to leave apace for the circulation of air, &e. The floors, roof, 
partitions, &c , are also formed by wedging up stave-like pieces in con- 
centric rings, with an external hoop and the interatices hlled up with glue 
or other viscous matter, mixed with earthy or miueral substances. 

Iri9h Submarine Telegraph. — The success attendant on the* 
establishment of the submarine telegraph between England and France 
has induced the projection of a similar chord of communication between 
England and Ireland by parties in connection with the Electric Telegraph 
Company, whose wires were lately extended to the port of Holyhead. 
The parties propose to carry it out by sinking in the t rsi instance a four 
wire cable, the manufacture of which has been commenced, on a some- 
what similar, though said to be improved principle, to that already laid 
down between Dover and Calais. Two of these wires are to be for the 
exclusive use of the Government, and two for cemniercial and general 
purposes. 
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JWw Proposals to Search for Sir J. FronArZiii.— At a recent 
meeting of the Roy»I Geographical Society, held at their rooms, Water- 
loo-place, a highly interesting paper waa read by Lieutenant Bedford C. 
Pim. proposing to search for Sir J. F.anklin in another direction, and also 
stating the circamstances which led him to the belief that the missing ships 
were to be found not on the coast of America, bat on that of Asia. The 
Chairman,*at the close of the meeting, said the Conncii of the Society had 
come to a resolution authorizing him to wait on the Lords of the Admiralty 
and solicit their assistance to Lieutenant Pim's project. In reply. Lord 
John Russell had advanced £500 toward the project. That project as sta- 
ted by Lieut. Pim, was to start on the 15th of November, and travel by way 
of St. Petersburg, Tobolsk, Irkut and Takoutz, to the mouth of the Koly- 
man, and theaco exploring the coast of Siberia, east and west, from the 
north-east Cape oi Asia, to the Cape north of Cook, altogether a distance 
of 1 0,000 miles. He would proceed alone from England, and look forward to 
•companions provided by the imperial service of Russia. Should the nego- 
tiations with the Court of Russia terminate favourably, his track will lead 
him from St. Petersburg to Moscow by railway ; from Irkutz by sledges, 
a distance of 3,544 miles ; and from Irkuiz to Takoutz, also in sledges, a 
distance of 1,824 miles; the whole of this journey occupying about four 
months. [We regret to state that Li*ut. Pim's expedition has been aban- 
doned. The advice of the Ru^isian government geographers has been 
decidedly against the practicability of the enterprise, owing to the insur- 
mountable physical difficulties of the proposed route.— £<f. J> qf E-l 
The public will learn wiih satisfiMJtion that the next expedition to the 
Arctic regions, in 1852, in search of ^ir John Franklin and the missing 
officers and crews of the Erebus and Terror discovery ships, will be made 
as efficient as possible ; and that in addition to the Pioneer and Intrepid 
screw steamers, employed in the recent expedition, the PAtfiux, a much 
larger screw stCamer, of 260 horse power, which was taken up from Wool- 
wich to Depiford about a week ago, is ordered to be fitted and strengthened 
at the latter dock-yard for service in the Polar Seas. The excellent ar- 
rangement of sending three screw steamers to Wellmgton Channel has 
been made in order to avoid similar delays to those experienced by the 
Pioneer and Intrepid steamers during the recent expedition, when they bad 
to tow the Resolute and Assistance sailing Vessels. In the event of its being 
considered necessary to send sailing vessels with stores to the Arctic re- 
gions next spring, they will be entirely independent of the steamers, and 
the latter will only have to act in concert with each other. Dr. Kane, 
who was attached to the American expedition in search of Sir John Frank- 
lin, is now in Washington delivering lectures on the Arctic regions and 
the exploring expeditions. In one of these lectures,- in describing the va- 
rious perils to which the vessels were subjected, he said ihat at one time 
the vessels were about to enter Baffin's Bay fast in a great field of solid ice, 
when suddenly this was rent into chasms, which rapidly opened into what 
were characterized by Dr. Kane as *** dark rivers" neariy half as wide as 
the Potomac. On the 13th of January of last year these began to close 
with frightful clamor and disruption. The brig was bodily lifted up seven 
feet, and aa advancing mound of ice threatened to overwhelm her, when 
by some miraculous agency its course was arrested ! The Athenasum cri- 
ticises very severely the government documents on the Aictic Exploring 
Expedition. It censures also, the approbation which has been bestowed 
on Capt Austin, and thinks Capt. Penny has' been very unjustly treated. 
The expedition has given rise to a bitter quarrel among the officers. 

The Great Polar Ocean.^-^ Ai the last meeting of the London 
Geograi^hical Society, Lieut. Osborne, a member of one o( the British 
Arctic expeditions, argued at some length in favor of the great Polar Ocean. 
He said thar in Wellington channel, he had observed immense numbers of 
Whales running out from under the ice, a proof that they had been to water 
and come to water, for every one knew they must have room to i>Iow. He 
further said that there were almost constant flights of ducks and geese 
from the northward, another proof of open water in that direction^ 
since these birds found their food only in such water. He added that it was 
his deliberate opinion, from observations made on the spot, that whales 
passed up Wellington channel into a northern sea. In reference to the 
abundance of animal life, in the latitude of this supposed Polar sea, he re- 
marked that while, on the southern side of Lancaster Sound, he never saw 
enough game to keep his dog. Melville island, one hundred and fifty miles 
to the northward, abounded in deer and musk oxen. It was thus clear, he 
continued, that animal life did not depend on latitude ; but increased, if 
aaything, after passing the seventeenth. Moreover, while in Baffin's Bay 
the tide made for the southward, coming from the Atlantic, in Barrow's 
Straits it made to the northward, which could only be explained on the 
bypothasis of the sea in that direction. All this aeenu to us proof on proof 
of a great Polar Ocean. 

Invontion is commonly asod to express originality of genius in 
the Sciences and Arts.— JUt'/lon. 
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For the information of many inqalrlng partieii we losert the 
following :— 

REVISED TERMS OF ADMISSION INTO THE NORMAL 
SCHOOL, TORONTO, ADOPTED BY THE OOOKCIL OP PtBUC ly. 
STRUCTION FOR UFP£R CANADA, ON THE »rf DAY OF JULY, 1851. 

The OouneUotPuUlc InsinictloB anzioasto adopt such meflmres as appear besf 
calculated to render the training of tbs Normal School aa thorough aa poeaibia, 'hod to 
difluae its advsotagea over erery county ia Upper Oaaada as SQually au^ aa widely as 
poaaible, adopta the foUowiog reguladona in regard lo the duratkm of the future Sesaiona 
of the Normal School, and the mode and terma of admittiog and ibeiUlatmg the attendanc« 
of Studenta at that Inadtution. 

OKDBaBD, I. That the neat Seaaion of the Normal School commence on tbs lOch day 
of August next, and terminate on the ISth day of April, 18S3 ; and that hereaAer the SeniL 
annual Seaaiona of the NomuU School afaall commence on the 15th day of May, and the 
15ih day of November, of each year, [and if thoae fUl upon Sunday, the day foltowiog,] 
and continue Sx a period ofjmt memtka saelHHO be cpoduded by a Public Rraminartno 
and followed by a vaeatioa of one wooth. 

II. That no male 8cu<k»t aball be admitted nndsr dghieen yean of ags, nor a female 
Student under the age of aixteen yeara. [S]— Those admitted must produce a certtficaio 
of good moral character, signed by the cleigymao or minister Of the reilgioua perauaaloo 
with which they are connected ( [3]— they must be aUc to read and write intelligibly, and ^ 
be acqoahited with the ahnplemloa of Arithmetic, and with the elementa of Geography 
and Engliah Giamoiar ; [4]— ttiust sign a declaration of their intention to devote 
themaelvca to the profaailon of ScbooUteactaftag, and that thdr ObiJeet hi coming to iho 
Normal School ia to quality tfa ea aelvea better tat thehnportabt dutieaof thatproftaaion. 

in. [Jpontheaeeonditiooa, candidatea fyt aehool-fteaching abaU be admitted to the 
advantagea of the loatltutlon without any chaige, either tx toitioo, the aas of the Library, 
or Ibr the booka which they may be required to nae in the School. Other profeaaiooal 
Sradenta to be admitted upon paying Xi 5a., tor attendance at aa entire courae of lectures 
during one O e aa lo u . 

IV. The TeaobSM-in-liaiafaig aball board and lodge In the city, in auch houaea and 
under auch regnlattoos aa are approved ofby the Ooancfl of Public Inalructlon. 

V. Aaom not efceediagjfoa aUtUugs pee week, towanto defra]rlng thepipeneee of 
board and lodgfaig, ahall be allowed Ibr the preaent, to Teachera^n-naining requiring 
aaaiatance, on condition that they will engage to remain tor a period of notleaaJthan one 
Seaaion in attendance at the Normal Bcliool. 

VI. That all eandidatea for admiaaion into the Normal School muat preaent themaelres 
during the /ral week of the Seaaion, otherwiae they cannot be admitted *, and the\r 
eontfaioanee in the School ia oondltlonal upon their dUlgenee, ptogreaa, and obeciranee 
of Che General RegolaUona pnacrihed by thte eouneil. 

VJI. That aU communicctioQa be addzeaasd to dM Befcsend Dr. Braaaoiv. Chief 
Superintendent of Schoola, Toronto. 

By Order of the Council of Public lostmctton Ar Upper Canada. 

J. GEORGE 0ODGINS, 
EiMTCATroa OmcB, > ^ Rteordimg CUrk, 
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MtmaTAjL CoRPORATioH— JouBVAL oT EiNTCATiotrs.— We hare pleasure 
in recording our aatiafacti on at the raoewed and cordial coK>peratton of the following 
Municipal CoonciU m ordering the Jommml ^ Mimemi mt fat 1818, Ibf each School Sec- 
tion within ihefr reapectlTe Juriadictlona. Such anxiety on th« part of the Municipalitiea 
and indlviduala coqcemed, indicate a correct appreciation of the apecial miaston of thk 
JouaMAL, and evtaice thetar great anxiety to promote, in the best manner poaaible, the 
Xducatioaal hitaassiB comsiitted to tbeh eaie, Ti£r:— 



County of Csrleton, ••• 

Uttited Countiea of Peterboro' and 

Victoria. 

Soperinusudent of the United Town- 

shlpeof Haldfanand and Alnwick 
Board of Truirteea, City of Kingatoa, 

Municipality of Loughborough 

Board of Traatcea, Cltyof Bamllton,. 
Municipality of Seymour Eoat, .... 
Municipal*y of Moultou Jc Siierbrooke 
Clerk, County of Kent, 



COPIBS. 

Muaieipalliy of MIddleioii, 10 

JO 
10 

8 



Municipality of Crowland, . 
Superintendent, Town of Cobourg,. . 
Board of Truateea, Town of Perth,. . 
Clerk of United Countiea of Eaaex and 

Ijambton, 7 

Board oi Truateea, Town of St Tbomaa 7 
Rev. R. A. Temple, (New Brunawiek) 7 
Buiierintendeot, County of Ruaadl . . . 4 

Total, thuai^ in 1BS8,... 380 



TITANTED, IMMEDIATELY, a duly qaelified Teacjier, for 
T T School Section, No. 1, Lancaster. A man of &oiily would be pre* 
feired. Salary liberal. Apply, post-paid, to John McPhzrson. Johk 
SuTHKRLUfi^ Joseph Wood, Tmstees. 



WANTED a School Teacher for School Sectkn, No. 3, Town- 
ship of Pickerinj^, to conuneace go. the 1st of April next, to whom 
a liberal salary will be given. Applicatioii to be made to Wm Axfiuoir* or 
Thomas Curticv, Trustees. Pickkrimo, February, 5th, 1852. 

'TITANTED, a seoond ekaa Teaober for Union Sobool Section, 
T T Markham and Vanghan, No. 5. Apply to Jamss Mxwtoif, Rich- 
mond Hill. 

^=Bgs ^sessssssssssssssL I ■ , ; ■ gan^gge^ 

ToaoNTo : Printed and Publialied by TaoicAa Hugh BBrrLsr. 
Taaiia : For a alngleeopy, Sa. per annum ; not lesa than Scopiea, 4a. \\A. each, or- 
•7 for tlie 8 ; not leaa tlian 1-i copiea, 4a. dd. each, or #10 for tlie IS { 80 copiea and np 
wards, 3a, 9d. each., itack Vola. neatly atitcbed aupplied on tlje aauie tcrma. All 
aubacrlptiona to commence witb the January number, and payment in advance must in 
ail caaea accompany the order. Sinf le numbera, T^d. each. 

17* AU comiaanieatiODa lo be addreaaed to Mr. J. Gaoaaa Honoiwi, 
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TWO LECTURES 

DbLITXBXD BXrOKE THX MSCRAHICS' IjCnTrtlTIC, ToBOirTO* OM THE l^TH 

A5D 27x8 March, lfe2. 
BY THE REV. ADAM ULUE. 

CANADA— rrS GROWTH AND PaOSPBCTS. 

I^fiCTUBB FIRST. 

Ladirs aeib Gbhtlbmbn, — The subject to wh>oh I am, this evening* 
to call your attention, — interpstin^ in itself from its relation to the 
progress of our race and the providence of God, — must to us have a 
special interest, because of its reference to ourselves. My theme 
IS the groi^th and prospects of Canada-^in other words, the ad- 
vancement we are ourselves making, with the anticipations we may 
cherish for ourselves and our children. 

By the exoellent lectures delivered by Mr, RoBBaTsorr, in the 
«arly part of the seasoa, on the history of Canada, I am happily 
relieved from the necessity of occupying your time with preliminary 
details. Henee, with your permission, I will proceed at once to 
the topic announced, only premising that I speak chiefly, though 
not exclusively, x>f Canada West. This I do partly because I am 
better acquainted with it and have the materials relating to it more 
within my reach, partly because it is newer than Canada E^st, partly 
too because I think the comparisons so often made between the two 
aides of the Line fair only when confined to Upper Canada. 

The population of Canada at the time of its surrender to Britain 
in 1760 is variously stated at 60,000 and 69,275, exclusive of In- 
dians. Of these estimates, the former is that given by the Board 
of Registration and Statistics, which I extract from one of Mr. 
8oobie*s very valuable Almanacs (that for 1850) ; the latter that 
supplied by Mr. Smith, (in his excellent work on which I have taken 
the liberty of drawing freely) from the report of Governor Murray. 

With the exception of a few trading stations, of which Kingston 
Bnd Detroit were the chie( this population was confined to the lower 
part of the Province; nearly the whole of its upper portion being 
then a wilderness, occupied by the Red Man as a hunting ground. 
From 1770, narties, chiefly old soldiers, began to come in from the 
otht T side; to whi ^h some considerable additions were made after 
the Douiurutiou of the Independence of the United States by United 
Empire Loyalists frdm Nsw Jersey and Pennsylvania, who locatdd 



themselves along the frontier Townships* So late, however, as 
1791, the date of the Constitutional Act, the whole population of 
Upper Canada is declared to have been ** calculated at less than 
50,000." According to the authority already quoted (that of the 
Board of Registration and Statistics) it amounted in 1811, twenty 
years after the separation of the Provinces, to only 77,000. Henoe 
it is not more than forty years since its growth can be said to have 
commenced, if so much as that. 

From that time it has, with occasional interruptions, sdvanced 
steadily, and, especially during the last twenty-five or thirty years» 
at a rapid rate. Boucbette reports the population to have been in 
1824—151,097 ; which, taking, as he does, 77,000 as the numbers 
in 181 1, makes it nearly double in thirteen years. — (VoL L p. 108.) 

If for the sake of securing all possible exactness we connect with 
the above Mr. Smithes sUtement of the numbers in 1814 (9&,000^ 
and 1825 (158,027) respectively, ths rate of increase, though 
somewhat reduced, is sUIl 67 or 68 per cent in eleven years. 

Between 1824, (from which period the calculations agree) and 
1834, a rise takes place from 151,097 to 320,693 ; which is doubling 
in ten years, with 16,499 over. The next fourteen years bring us 
up from 320,693, to 791,000— the return for 1850. Within the 
brief space of a quarter of a century there is an advanee Irom 
151,097 to 791,000 ; which gives os at the close of that period 
over five times our population at its beginning — more than ten times 
our population in 1811, or according to Smith, dose upon ten times 
(hat of 1806. 

Lower Cansda, during the same time, rose from 423,630, to 791* 
000; the same number with the Upper Province; being an increase 
nearly 90 per ct nt. 

Taking Canada as a whole its population has increased from 
60,000 to 1,582,000 in 90 years. Hence in 1850 it was over 26 
times what it was in 1760 ; more considerably than 2i times what 
it was in 1825, when it numbered 581,657. 

*< All this," exclaims Haman {Eat, v. 13), at the dose of a glow- 
ing descripu'on of the height to which he had been elevated and the 
glory with which he felt himself encircled, ** all this availeth roe 
nothing, so long as Mordecai the Jew sitteth at the king's gate.'* 
What ''availeth" it, some of us peevishly exclaim, that we are 
growing at a rate which cannot be denied to be rapid, so long as our 
neighbours on the other side of the Line are so far outstripping us f 
How far do you conceive, are they outstripping us ? Let us look at 
the facts, however terrible they may prove to be. Wise men hold 
it well in very bad cases to know the worst. 

Compare we then Upper Canada, first with the free States of the 
Union, then with the State of New York, and lastly with Ohio, 
Michigan, and Illinois combined; and see what the result will be. 

According to the American Almanac for 1851, page 212, and 
« The Worid's Progress" (a " Dictionary of Dates" published by 
Putnam of New York in 1851) page 481, the Free population of 
the United States, was, in 1806, 5^305^925. The latter work, (Ap- 
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pendix, p. 704) states it to amount to 20,250,000 in 1851. la 1810 
it was 7,239,814, (page 481.) 

Thus it is in 1850 about (not quite) four times what it was at the 
eommencement of the century ;* while Upper Canada contains, as 
we have seen, over ton times the population it possessed in 1811 ; 
or, at the lowest calculation, ten times its amount in. 1806. The 
alow growth therefore turns out to be a rate of progress not much 
under thrice that of our neighbours who are supposed to be moving 
ahead of us so fast. Slow growth this of rather an anomolous 
description. Taking the ten years between 1840 and 1850, the 
difference is less ; though during that time wo have advanced at a 
rate fully twice that of the Free States, whose increase has been 
45 per cent, (that of the whole States being 33 i ; World's Progress, 
p. 704)) while ours has been 94 or 95. 

In Lower Canada the inerease for the thirteen years between 
183il and 1844 was nearly 35 per cent — to wit 34, 94 (Scobie's 
Almanac 1850, p. 53.) An inerease of fifty per cent has taken place 
within the last seven years in the county of Quebec ; which has 
advanced from 12,800 in 1844, to 19,074 in 1851. 

Lot us turn now to the State of New York, one of the best in 
the Union. That State contained in 

1810, . - - , 959,049 Inhabitants. 

1820, - - - . 1,372,812 do. 

. 1840, - . - , 2,428,921 do. 

1S50, - . - - 3,200,000 do. 

[World's Progress, pp. 443, 704.] 

In 1850 its population is thus 3|- times (a trifle over) what it was 
forty years before, that of Upper Canada being in the same year 
close upon 8} times what Smith makes it in 1814 ; or over ten times 
its amount in 1811, as staled by the Board of Registration. 

Not amiss this, we should think, for a country of whose alow 
growth so much is beard. 

It is, however, towards the West the tide is flowing. Let us 
pass with it, and mark the results. 

For the purpose of comparison we have ohosen the States of 
Ohio, Michigan, and Illinois combined, chiefly for these two reasons; 
first, because they have been, we believe, among the most rapid in 
their growth — sufficiently rapid at all events to make the compari- 
son fair for the West ; and secondly, because our statistics enable 
us to take in a longer period than we oould have done in the case 
of some other States whieh we should else have been disposed to 
include. 

Availing ourselves once more of the aid of our old friend " 'J'ho 
World's Progress," we ascertain the united population of these 
three States to have been in 1810, 247,570 — viz. Ohio, 230,760 ; 
Michigan, 4,528 ; and Illinois, 12,282. They stand as follows in 
I860— Ohio, 2,200,000 ; Michigan, 305,060 ; and Illinois, 1000,000: 
. in all 3,505,000, or fourteen one-sixth times their numbers, forty 
years before. This assuredly is a splendid increase; enough, and 
more than enough to justify the tnost glowing of the descriptions 
we bear of what the West is destined to become. 

How will poor Canada West stand in comparison now ? Let us 
see. 

As already observed the Board of Registration and statistics 
gives the population of Upper Canada as 77,000 in 181 1. Between 
that and 1850, when it is sot down at 791,000, there intervenes a 
period of 39 year?, within which we have an advance of close upon 
thirteen times (twelve six-sevenths) to set over against fourteen 
one-sixth times in 40 years. Does not this bring them pufficiently 
near to prevent their despising one another ; to make them regard 
one another with respect and interest ? 

Here, it will be observed, the statement of the Board of Regis- 
tration is. followed. Should ft be objected that Mr. Smith makes 
the nnmbers larger in the earlier period, bciug unwilling to ques- 
tion the accuracy of that gentleman, who has evidently uken great 
pains to inform himself, and produced a work eminently reliable— 
thereby laying the community under an obligation, of which, I trust, 
they will show their appreciation in the proper way ; — I know only 
one satisfactory method of disposing of the difficulty, namely, to take 
as the basis of comparison a period at which the representations 
substantially eoineide. 

For 1810 then lot us substitute 1830, whieh will allow twenty 
year6 for development and compariiion. In that year Ohio, Michi 



gan and Illinois contained in all 1,126,851 inhabitants : Ohio num- 
bering 937,637 ; Michigan 31,639, and Illinois 157,575. Hence tho 
number in 1850 (3,505,000) was three one-fifih or one-sixth times 
that of 183(K 

Canada West contained in 1830j 210,437. Twenty years after, 
namely in 1850 (1849, Smith) it numbers, as we have seen, 791,- 
OOO^ver three and three-fourth times what it did in the former 
year ; which makes the scale descend handsomely in our favour. 

Thus it turns out that Canada West is advancing at a rate fully 
equal to that of the best cf the Western States. 

These comparisons, triumphantly as il has come out of them, can 
hardly be denied to be unfair to Upper Canada, or at all events to 
stretch fairness to its utmost, limit ; beeause they set selected por- 
tions of the States against her as a whole, and because the Wes- 
tern States are growing, to the extent of the native portion ef the 
immigration, at the expense of the others. Of the increase of the 
Western States a large portion consists not of additions to the 
country as a whole, but of mere removals from one part of it to 
another ; while the increase shown to have taken place in Canada 
West, is an increase on the whole. The difference which this fact 
makes in the calculations will be illustrated immediately, though 
already it can hardly fail to have been observed from the dispro- 
portion in the rate of growth above exhibited between the newer 
States and the Union as a whole. 

There are one or two remarks of a general nature which I would 
first make in relation to the States in the West. 

Their most rapid increase takes place usually during the earlier 
periods. To no inconsiderable extent it springe from the wish 
to obtain possession of the lands at the original Government prices. 
As soon as the prospect presents itself of an early sale of these, 
often before they are surveyed, a rush is made upon them. By and 
by, the best portion of tho lands being taken up, while numbers, 
large numbers it may be, still come in, the crowd moves in another 
direction ; or waits in anticipation of the early opening of some 
newer territory. At this moment parties are passing on from the 
older to the newer portions even of Iowa, while others are looking 
with desire mingled with hope to the vast regions on the Missouri 
River, still in the hands of the Indians. 

How far our friends on the other side are gainers on the whole 
by these unlimited facilities for the obtaining of new lands may 
admit of a question. Prom what I observed in the West last sum- 
mer during a journey of 3.200 miles through Michigan, Illinois, 
Missouri and Iowa, I should iioubt the immediatencss, at all events, 
of the gain. The issue will by and by perhaps be good ; and that 
is a great deal — the grand point indeed so far as the race is con- 
cerned — but this spreading, out so largely involves now, I am dis- 
posed to think, no small amount of unnecessary hardship ; holds 
civilization, for the time being, at a lower level than it would other- 
wise reach ; and tasks the church and the nation to supply to the 
extent needed, the moans of Christian and general instruction ; 
though in the latter case it may be chiefly the agents that sre 
wanted from abroad, as an appropriation for schools is generally 
made in these newer regions, at an early period, if not from tho 
very first. 

Let us look now for a moment or two at the effect of comparisons 
of selected portions, that the severity of the test to which Canada 
has been subjected may be seen. 

Take, by way of experiment, the Home District — (we use the old 
name for greater convenience) — setting it over against the States 
selected. 

That District contained in 

1799, - - - - 224 Inhabitants. 

1824, ... - 16,609 do. 

1834, - - - - 45,508 do. 

1842, - - - - 83,301 do. 

1850, - - - - 112,996 do. 

(Smith's Canada, vol. 1st, p. 271.) 

Here wo have an increase in 51 years of more than 500 times ; 
while Ohio, whose population amounted in 1800 to 45,365, shows 
in fifty years an inerease of between 48 and 49 times. To be suro 
by cnrryinp it back tpn years farther — to 1790 when it numbered 
3000 — il is brought np in ISjO to ()ver 730 times ; but this only 
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increases the advantage of the Homo District, wbi^ in the year in 
question contained none at all. 

The population of Indiana was in 1850, when it numbered lOOO,- 
000— 177^ timea what it was iii 1800 (6,641) ; but this it will be 
percoived la gi^eatiy under the Home District within the same time. 

Here we see how conclusions drawn from particular cases may 
mittlead when applied generally. 

While in Upper Canada there have been differences in rate of 
growth, yet tlie comparative rate is hardly, less satisfactory than the 
amount on the whole, the different sections having generally main- 
tained a fair proportion to one another. 

The Gore and Wellington District (formerly one) present us, for 
instance, with an increase of more than 19 times in 33 years; having 
advanced between 1817 and 1850 from 6,684 to 130,661. Within 
the same period the Western District has risen from 4,158 to 31,199 
— an increase of over sventimes; Middlesex from 8,907 to 46,806 — 
between five and six times increase ; Norfolk County from 3,137 to 
17,504'betwe6n five and six times ; Niagara District from 12,640 
to 46,643 — neariy four times ; while in seven years Oxford has 
nearly doubled, having increased between 1841 and 1848 from 
16,621 to 29,219. 

Weil, it may perchance be said, it would seem all is right thus 
Ikr ; for we have not merely been increasing in numbers as rapidly 
an our neighbours when we had supposed our growth slow com* 
pared with theirs; but more rapidly, much more rapidly: what how- 
ever is to becoma of us in the future ? The immense European im- 
migration pouring in annually to the States, will certainly in a short 
time turn the tables completely against us* This is another popu- 
lar fallacy. In spite of all we have heard on this topic, or may 
have joined in saying on it, the balance here too is in our favour, 
largely in our favour. We receive, in proportion to our numbers, a 
much larger share of immigration than our neighbours. 

*' The World^s Progress" (p. 309) seta down the immigration 
from Europe, during the year ending 30th September, 1848, at 218,- 
463. For the year ending June 30th, 1849, it amounted to 299,610 ; 
(Ibid. 698.) Since that it has risen, I believe, to something over 
300,000., The immigration into Canada amounted in 1846 to 26,- 
375; in 1846, including 2,864 from the United States, it reached . 
35,617 ; being exclusive of these — 32,753. 

For the sake'of comparison reckon tliat for the States 300,000 ; 
and that for Canada 30,000 : this will come, we presume, on both 
aides, very neai* the fact. 

Throwing the slaves out of the calculation, the population of the 
States is to that of Canada about as fifteen to one ; while the ad- 
dition made to it by immigration, instead of being (what it would 
require to be to equal our increase ttotsi the same aource,) hgjiflecn 
i» only as len to one« 

Thus is our assertion demonstrated that here too the balance ia 
in our favour, largely in our favour. 

In the OMe of last Saturday, as doubtless many now present 
have observed, the faet which I have just stated was shown in re- 
gard to the immigration from the British Islands.^ You will perceive 
it holds in relation to the entire immigraiion. Though I had made 
my caloulationa before I saw that article, the confirmation it afiSbrded 
of the oonolnsions I had reached, (for which, I confess, I had hardly 
been prepared,) gratified me much. My notice of thia matter will 
be excused, as I would not like to seem to take a good idea even 
from a newspaper without acknowledgment, the gentlemen of the 
press having the aame right which others have to the credit of their 
own productions. 

In Davis's "Half Century" (Boston 1861) the immigration into 
the United States between 1830 and 1860, is estimated (p. 29; at 
1,600,000, or over. Soobie's Almanac for 1848 (p. 64), reports 
466,179 as the Canadian immigration for the 18 years between 
1829 and 1846 inclusive. For the two deficient years add a tenth, 
46,618— the number for the twenty will amount to 612,797. Be- 
tween our population and that of the States the diaorepancy was 
much greater during the period in question than it is now. Call 
the proportions, however, the same then as now (in doing which we 
relinquish a very large advantage) our immigration compared with 
that of our neighbours is more than five to one. Theirs, instead 
of fifteen which their population requires, is only three to our one:— 
hardly that 



Ou this topic we w6uld merely add that the immigration to Ca«- 
uada for 1851, vms up to 11th Oct, 40,299 (Canadian Direotoryi 
p. 68.) 

Be it observed I am not depreciating the United States. For run* 
ning them down the facta brought out furnish no room. Did they, 
however, do so, I woold scorn (o use tbem for such a purpose. The 
man who can seek to elevate himself, or that which is Ait, at aoother'a 
expense, I despise. Moreover,' be who thus acts pays himself, 
his friends, his country, a very poor compliment. I wiAi simply 
to show that taking what is recognized on all hands as the very 
beau ideal of progress— an example of it hardly, if at all, to be 
paralleled — we are progressing at a rate which should, not morelyi 
stifie complain?, but inspire the warmest gratitude and the brightest 
hope. In what I am doing I consider myself but as giving God, 
our Helper, the source and sustainer of the progress describedi 
'* the glory due unto his name.*' 

Hitherto I have dealt exclusively with the increase of our popu- 
lation, that which, in connection with its character, forms the baaia 
of Nstional prosperity. Let us now direct our attention to the 
increase which has been going on, at the same time, in the quanti- 
ties of land under cultivation, in agricultural and other products, in 
stock, and in the property represented by the Assessment Rolls, 
with the rise in the value of Land. 

The Western District contained: — 

In 1842, - - 69,35^ Acres of Land under culti.vatioi^ 
1844, - - 82,728 do. do. 

1848, - - 115,708 do. do. 

1850, - - 425,279 Acres were occupied. How muc]i 
cultivated, I cannot say. 

In the London District, the quantities under cultivation were:— 
In 1842, .... 112,633 Acrea. 
1844, .^ - - - 130,829 do. 
1848, - - . - 177,762 do. 

The Oxford District stands as follows : — 

In 1842, - - . - 67,397 Acres culUvated, 
1844, - - - - 8^,046 do. 

, 1849, ..... 125,741 do. 

We find in the Gore District: — 

In 1842, - - - 222,098 Acres under cultivation. 
1844, ... 266,848 do. do. 

1848, . - - 810,513 do. do. 

The Home District shows the following returns:— 

In 1801, .... 4,281 Acrea cultivated. 

1811, - - - - 14,578 do. do. 
1821, .... 39,732 do. do. 
1831, - - - - 101,290 do. do. 
1841, - . - - 253,708 do. do. 
1848, .... 376^909 do. do. 
By way of specimen of the increase of products between 1842 
and 1848, we select two or three items^ The former of these yeaJa 
yielded, in Upper Canada, 2,321,991 bushels of wheat ; 478,117 
of oats ; 3,699,859 lbs. maple sugar ; 1,302,510 lbs. ot wool : 
the latter, 7,558,773 bushels of wheat— an increase as compared 
with the former year of 4,336,782 bushels ; 7,055,730 bushels of 
oats — being an increase of 2,267,563 bushels ; 3,764,243 lbs. 
maple sugar — an increase of 64,384 lbs ; with 2,339,756 lbs. of 
Wool — a quantity exceeding that of the former year by 1,037,- 
246 lbs. 

To illustrate the increase in slock, we gWe (Smith, vol. 1. p. 122) 
the returns for Upper Canada of horses, milch cows and oxen jor 
the years 1825, a835, 1845, and 1847. These ar« :— 



In 1825, 
18r5, 
1845, 
1847, 



HORSSS. 

22,589 

47,724 

98,598 

113,812 



icincB cows. 
51,216 
109^06 
199,537 
218,653 



23,000 
46,066 
66,127 
72,017 



A table Is given in Scobie'a Almanac for 1850, of the crops of 
the United States for the years 1840 and 1847 ; from whicK it 
appeara that in proportion to population, we are much before oar 
neighbours as to amount of agricultural products, with the eietp- 
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tion of rye and maize, in wbicb^ especially the latter, they greatly 
exceed ^p. There were produced fur each inhabitant in the frrstof 
the years compared — 4.96 bushels of wheat in the States; in Canada 
— 6.62 : in the States— 7.21 Oats ; 0^5 in Canada. Canada 
yielded 16.62 bosbeU of potatoee» while the yield ef the States was 
only 6.S5. For the second year (1847) the quantities stand :— 
the States— wheat, 5.50 bushels ; oatp, 8.09 ; potatoes, 4^6. 
Canada, 10.45 wheat ; 9.75 oats ; 6.57 potatoes. 
The assessed value of property was: — 
In 1825, - - - - £2,256,874 7 8 
1835, - . - . 3,880,994 13 6 

1845, .... 7,778,917 9 6 

1847, - - - . 8,567,001 1 

Of these returns it is ta be observed that they shdw only the 
lelative increase of value ; and not, except about the earliest period, 
its true amoont. 

The difierence betweea the real and the assessed value, about the 
times compared, will be illustrated by the foUowing extract from a 
leUer addressed by James Scott Howard, the iuteliigent and respected 
Treasurer of the County of Yorlc (late Home District), to William 
Ciamble, Esq., Chairn>an of Finance Committee, bearing date, 
Treasurer's Office, County of York, January 30, 1850 : which 
confirms at the same time the view already g>veu of the progress 
of that District. 

*«In 1801,^' that letter says, •♦the population was only 942 ; in 
1848, it had increased to 83,000 ! Malcing an average increase 
in the 47 years, of 1,746, or a total of 82,058 ! The cultivated 
land in the same year was supposed to be but 4,281 acres, while in 
1848, it had reached to 376,909 acres. The assessed value of 
property in 1801, would amount to £12,555; but in 1848, it 
amounted to £1,105,996, The great increase in the valne of land, 
ie strongly illustrative of the progress made. When the assess- 
ment law of 1819 was passed, the legislature estimated cultivated 
lands, on an average, at 20 shillings, per acre, and uncultivated at 
four shillings ; in 1848, the people themselves valued the former 
at £5 158. 5d. per acre, and the latter at £3 Ss. 3d., — nearly five 
hundred per cent, advance on cultivated, and nearly 1,500 per cent. 
on uncnltivated. But to ahow in addition the rapid progress, it is 
only necessarry to take oa^ example out of many, and that is, that 
tb^ entire taxes of the now populous and wealthy townships of 
Whitby and Pickering, in 1801, amounted together only to £3 Os. 
8d, while in 1848, the former paid £864 158. 6d., and the latter 
£695 18s. 3d.,— making altogether £1,560 13;f. 8d." 

Tbe letter from which the above is taken, is accompanied by a 
set of tables, which show, on an estimate, excluding a considera- 
ble number of items in consequence of want of information — '*Real 
property to the amount of £4,992,236 ; Personal property £1,206,- 
487, and the products of 1848, £517,359 ; making a grand total of 
six millions, seven hundred and sixteen thousand, six hnndred and 
•ighty-two pounds." — ^TMiniitea of the Municipal Council of the 
County of York, 1850.] 

The general correctness of the above estimate is corroborated by 
tbe returns of the aggregate value of the assessed property of the 
County in 1851, made by tbe several Township Clerks ; which 
show a total of £5,865,627 — the particulars of which are given in 
the Minutes of Council for 1851. 

The rise described in I^{. Howard*a letter as having taken place 
on the price of land in the Home Diatrict, may, we conceive, be taken 
as not far from tbe average rise throughout the Upper Province — 
the greater ponion of it at least. For example, in Oxford, wild 
land cost in 1795, 2s. 6d. per acre ; in 1817, 128. 6d.; in 1850, 
£1 lOs. to £2 10s. Its price in the Township of Townsend (Nor- 
folk County) was, in 1796, Is. 3d. per acre ; in 1817, 7s. 6d.; in 
1850, £2 12s.: cleared land £5 6s. In Pelham (Niagara District), 
uncleared land brought In 1790, Is. 3d.; in 1817, £2 -, in 1850, 
£3, per acre ; cleared £6. 

In particular aectiona of the country, prices range much above 
those just named. Uncleared lands on the road between Brantford 
and Paris, which were purchased in 1834 at one pound per acre, 
could hardly be obtained now under £7 10s., if even at that price. 
In this District there are Townships where they would run quite as 
high ; and we believo it to bt the aame lo other paru of tbo 
CQontry* 



We have seen that the returns of the Township Clerks for 1851 
rate the property of the County of York at considerably over five 
limes the eetimate for 1848. During the three intervening years, 
an actual increase had of course taken place ; though, to what ex* 
tent it may not be easy to* say. It ean hardly be supposed to have 
been such as to reduce the difference between the real and assessed 
values (as formerly esleulated) to much under five times. Suppose 
four times to be about the difference obtaining through the country 
generally, that would make the value represented by the teturns for 
Canada West in 1847,. £3 4,268,004 4s, Lest I should have 
made the difierence too great, throw in a year, and reckon the above 
as a fair approximation to tbe actual value for 1848. Is not tbia 
8 fair amount of property (though certain descriptions are not 
included in the e8timalei«) lo be distributed among 791,000 indivi- 
duals, old and young ? It allows for each, children as well as adults, 
an average of £43 Is. 4 id. Can the country which is in the pos- 
session of this be justly held to be very poor 7 

C^oBvert tbe above sum into dollars and cents, it makes $137,- 
072,016 80 ccDts. ''WelV say you, '< what of that!" You 
shall see. 

Whether the real and assessed values eorrespoad as nearly in the 
State of New York as they now do in Upper Canada, I cannot say ; 
but suppose them to do, assuming the calculation given above to 
make a fair approximation to correctness, the not disagreeable fact 
is brought out that, >n proportion to our population, we are notmucb 
poorer than our neighbours of the Empire State. 

According to the American Almanac for 1851 (p. 237), the 
value of the taxable property of the State of New York for 1848, 
was $666,089,526: something less than ^^e times onr?, with a 
population over four times ; including also, be it remembered, the 
wealth of the Crty of New York. 

While these calculations are not given as certainly representing 
the facts to which they relate, but rather as suggebtjng an interest* 
ing subject of enquiry ; we may claim to have been at iJkst as phi- 
. losophicaliy and as profitably employed in nrakingthem as in grum- 
bling over our poverty, real or supposed, compared with our neigh- 
bours on tbe other side of the Lske. 

Tbe contrsst whiph Canada West presents now to the published 
descriptions of ii by travellers of comparatively recent date, is 
remarkable indeed. , 

Talbot states (vi I. i,, p. 110) that when Col. Talbot commenced 
his settlempnt in 1802, *< there was not a single christian habita- 
tion within forty miles of his . . , residence/'' This crty, (then 
York) he describes, after 1818, as being the most westerly town in 
the Upper Province ; and asverts that between this and Amheret- 
burg, a distance of 825 milep, few villages, and those few of a 
diminutive size, are to be met with. Dnndas, Ancaster, and Bur- 
ford, he declares to be th^ only places which, from the multitude of 
tbeir inhabitants, bear the least resemblance to vHlages ; and the 
whole population of the three together, he represents as ^^ not ex- 
ceeding 600 eouls." (Vol. {., p. 120.) Thirty years before the 
timecf hie writing (he published in 1824), ^^ there was not," bo 
says, << a single humau habitation between York (this city) and 
the French settlements on the St. Clair, excepting the widely scat- 
tered and undisturbed retreats of the numerous Indian tribes, moat 
of whom," he adds, ^ have since retired to more remote regions," 
(Vol. i., p. 121.) 

Dr. Howison, the third edition of whoso sketchee bears data 
1825, in describing a journey which he took from the Talbot Road 
to the head of Liake Erie, n)entions (p. 199) that bis road lay 
through what were then called the Long Woodt^ where there was 
a stretcii of 37 miles of uninterrupted forest with only one bouse 
within the whole dtstanee ; just such o solitary trip as I had my- 
self the pleasure of making last summer in lows, with the exceptioo 
that the solitude consists there of prairie, instead of forest. 

These wildernesses are now filled with towns and villages — many 
of them of considerable size and beauty ; and nnmbert of ttiem 
wealthy. Let us look at a few of them. 

The alte of this large and handsome city, was^ in 1793, occo* 
pied by a single Indian Wigwam (Talbot, vol. i., 100) : inhabited 
aa would appear from Bouchette (vol. i., p. 89), by two familiea 
of Mississaugas. A few years ago I had the pleasure of dining 
with ao old farmer on the Don, who told me that be built, I ibrgel 
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whether the first or second hou!»e in it. The Idt, on King Street^ 
of course, was given him for nothing, on condition of building on it; 
and be nnight have had as many as he pleased on the same terms. 
The Government Hmif was at that timea tent ; erected, I believe, 
ill the ravine East of the present site of the Parlianient Buildings. 
Having been an old Loyalist Volunteer, my friend received hia 
■upplies of door from the Commissariat, there being then none to 
be had anywhere else. He blid the choice of the whole neighbour- 
hood, including the preeent eite of greater part of the city, as a 
form ; but he selected the bank of the Don, three miles from this, 
on account of its being, better land — ^a choice which will not sur- 
prise any one if the description given by Talbot makes any approach 
to the truth. Hia account^ wisich we quote as a curiosity, is as 
follows :— 

*' The sitoation ef rhe towo is ▼ery'anheHlthf : for it stands on a piece 
of low marshy land, which is better calculated for a trug-pond, or beaver 
meadow, than for the resideoce of human b<>ing8. The inhabitaots are, on 
this account, much subject, particularly in spring and autumn, to agues 
mod intermittent fevers; and probably fire-sevenths of the people are an- 
nually aflfeeted with these complaints. He who first fixed upon this spot 
as the site of the capital of Upper Canada, whatever prtdelictton be may 
have had (or the roaring of frogs, or for the effluvia arising from stagnated 
waters or putrid vegetables, can certainly have had no great regard for 
preserving the lives of his Majesty's subjects. The town of York possesses 
one great advantage, which ts that of a good hot defenceleaa harbour."— 
(Vol. i. p. lOSi.) 

It was io 1704 (Boucbette, vol. i. p. 89) that tSe ground was 
fixed on and the Gfovernmcni Buildings commenced. The population 
of the city Was : — 

I0I8OI Sne 1817 1,200 1826 1677 

1830 2,860 1R32 4,000 1:^42 15,336 
1845 19,706 1850 25,166 It is now, 1852, 30,- 
763. According to the census returns for lasc year, the aisesaed 
value amounts to £186,U83 5s., on which there ia a taxation of 
£17,429. 

From Talbot's description of the city I will select a few items 
which will assist you in forming some idea of the improvement 
that hts taken place. 

** ft contains,'* he aays, '* 1336 inhabitants, and about 250 houses, many 
of which exhibit a very neat appearance. The public buildings are a 
Protestant Epi8co?aI Church, a Roman Catholic Chapel, a Pr sbyterisn 
and a Methodist Meeting house, tiie Hospital, the Parliament House, and 
the reaidenee of the Lieutenant governor." 

"The Episcopal Church is a plain limber.building of tolerable sise, with 
a small steeple of ihe same material. It has an extensive borial*ground, 
which is tastefully fenced and planted." 

"The Roinan Catholic Chapel, which is not yet completed, is a brick 
edifice, and intended to be very magnificent.'* 

"The York Hospital is the most extensive pnhlic bailding in the Pro- 
vince, and its external appearance is very respectable." 

Speakiag of the atreeta, which he describes as " regularly laid out, in- 
teraeciing each other at right angles;" he states that '*onlvoneof thein 
is yet compl<>:ely built: and, in wet weather, the unfinished streets are if 
poasible, maddiet and dirtier than those of Kingston." 

How changed the picture now. Into any extended description 
of the difference I caunot enter, which, to do it justice, would re- 
quire a lecture fur itself. With the Hospital, which still stands, 
compare the splendid Provincial Lunatic Asylum. Look at the 
elegant Cathedral, close by, which occupies the site of the ^ plain 
timber Episcopal Church, with its small steeple of the same mate- 
rial." Pass up the street and cast your eyee on the Roman Catho- 
lic Cathedral — to which no one would hold the epithet *' magnifi- 
cent*' to be miaapplicd, with its chaste Bishop's Palace by its side. 
Walk a few steps further, and look at the noble buildings in couriie 
of erection for the Provincial Normal and Model Schools — which 
are not less creditable, to the country, as indicating something of 
the feeling with which education is regarded, — and to the architects 
and contractors of whose skill they affird such a favourable speci- 
men/, than ornamental to the city. From the Normal School re- 
turn to Saint Lawrence Hall, and tell me how many handsomer 
etructores you have aeon in your travels. Step on through King 
Street, with its splendid stores, and Yongo and Wellington Streets, 
with their beautiful Banks and Mercantile establishments. Call 
one of the numerous cabs which offer their accommodation, and 
treat yourself to a sight of the beautiful churches and other public 
buildings ; Trinity College and the University grounds and btiildingi 
with our villas on every hand, and tell me where, on the old conti- 
nent or the new, you will find a city, which, for its age, excels what 
wai 80 lauly muddy Little York. 



Toronto ir, however, but a specimen of what is going on throngh- 
out the country. Hamilton, for example, which waa laid out in 
1813, and contained in 1836 only 2,846 inhabitants, had grown by 
1846 to 6,832, and numbered in 1850 to 10,248. By the census 
just completed it is brought up to 14,454. It had in 1850 thirteen 
churches, was lighted with gas, had four foundriee, with manufac- 
tories of various sorts, several banks or bank agencies, a large 
number of wholesale establishments, with a multitude of handsome 
buildings, public and private, and an extensive trade. The duties 
collected there in 1850, amounted to £59,398 128. 2d. 

DundsR, the neighbour of Hamilton, diets nt from it only ^f% 
miles^ne of the three places dencribed by Talbot as numbering 
600 souls among thetn, had in 1845 a j^opulation of 1,700, in 1850 
2,500 ; and it now contains 8,519. It had in 1850 seven churchesy 
three flouring mills— one of them with six run of stones ; a paper 
mill ; a large foundry ; an axe factory ; a woolen factory, the pro* 
prietor of which (Mr. Patterson) had the honour of taking a priie 
at the world's fair for blankete— with other factories of one sort 
and another too numerous to mention ; several bank agencies ; 
many handsome buildings, public and private ; and though lasff 
not least, a newspaper. 

Brentford was surrendered by the Indians and sorveyed in 1880. 
In 1844 its populstion was somewhere near 500. The census of 
1850 gives it as 3,200. Now it ia 4,000. Its increase during the Is tt 
ten years has been nearly 800 per cents It has seven churches ; a 
brick town hall and market bouae, which cost £2,206 ; a brick 
■cho ^1 house, erected at an expense of £700 ; with two foundries ; 
four grist mills ; a stone- ware mannfactory ; three bank agenciea ; 
two newspapers, with many large stores and handsome dwelling 
houses. 

Within seven miles of Brentford stands Paris, which, from a po- 
pulation somewhere near 300 in 1834, had grown in 1850 to 18 iC, 
with six churches ; five resident ministers : two flouring mills, with 
seven run of stones : two plaster mills ; a woollen factory ; two 
foundries ; a tannery ; a planing machine ; a soap and candle fac- 
tory ; a saw mill ; a bath brick manufactory : a bank agency and 
newspaper, with private residenoes, in regard to which it is not too 
much to say that they are worthy of the eminently beautiful sites 
they occupy. The present population, as shown by the census just 
Uken, is 1905— to which it has rieen from 761 since 1844. 

Woodstock, which was surveyed !n 1833, contained in 1850» 
1,200 inhabitants, with six churohes ; several mills ; manufactories 
of various sorts, and a goodly number of fine bouses— not a few of 
them brick. 

Ingersoll, situated a few miles from Woodstock, has Increased 
about one hundred and forty per cent during the last four yearsi 
having in that time advanced from 500 to 1,212. 

London, surveyed in 1826, contained in 1850, 5,124 inhabi- 
tants ; twelve churches^-of which three were brick ; several bank 
agencies and insurance companies ; three foundries ; with other 
works of various sorts, among them — a large coach factory ; three 
newspapers ; a brick school house (In which I saw last autumn^ 
close on 600 scholars), erected at a cost of £1,700. Of the 
handsomeness of its buildings I need say nothing, for this is re- 
cognized by all who visit it. The census just taken shows a 
population of 7,173. ^ 

Turiiing aside a little from then)ad by which we have been lead- 
ing you, we come on Gait, a beautiful town, which from 1,000 inha- 
bitants in 1845, had risen in 1850 to 2,200 ; with six churches ; 
two bank agencies ;' two newspapers ; a paper mill, and numerous 
manufactories. Within three miles of Gait ia Preston, a thriving 
town, containing a population of 1,150. 

Seventeen miles North East from Galt» stands Guelpb, sur- 
veyed io 1825, whose population, numbering 778 in 1829, 
reached in 1850, 4,399. This handsome town contained in the 
latter ]f ear seven churches ; 2 bank agencies; several insurs nee 
offices ; three grist mills ; a saw mill ; a carding and fulling mill ; 
a foundry ; a woollen factory ; four tanneries ; a grammar school, 
a library and reading room, and two newspapers. 

Niagara, reported by Howiaon (p. 74) to contain 700 or 600 
inhabitants, has now got 3,400 ; while Saint Catherines, of which 
he speaks (p. 148) as a '< village presenting no claim to noticsy" 
has, according to the recent census, a population of 4»869. 
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According to Talbot (vol. i. p. 58) Quebec contained in 1816, 
14,880 iobabitantfl. Its population in 1650 was 37,365. Mon- 
treal, which numbered in 1850, 48,093, contained in the same year 
(1816) 16,000. Cornwall ia described by him as containing 200 ; 
Us population in 1850 was 1,506. Prescott he seta down at 
150; DOW it is 2,156. Brockville ia represented by this same 
Writer to contain 450 souls. Its dwellings, he describes as built 
A)f wood, and tastefully painted. It had then *' no church** though 
It poBseaaed a parsonage-booae. These wooden buildings have long 
ago given place to elegant stone aiructures, which testify at once to 
the wealth and ta^te of their proprietors. It contained in 1850 a 
population of 2^757, with six church es-f-several of them stone. 

Kingston, described by Talbot (vol, i., p. 98), as'the largest town 
in the Upper Province, contained when he wrote, 2,336 inhabitants. 
Its population in 1850, amounted, after various mishaps, to 10,097. 
It ia now 14,725, and is, besides, though the dark colour of the 
•tone of which ita buildings are erected givea them a aome'what 
sombre aspect, a very handsome city. Ita market bouse is • noble 
strocture. It has eleven churdies, several of them beautiful ; and ia, 
beaides, the seat of a university — that of Queen's College ; — and of 
a Roman Catholic college and cathedral. 

^< Between Kingston and York" (Toronto), Talbot says, <Mhere 
are two or three wy small villages, the largest of which is Belle- 
ville, containing about 150 inhabitants." In 1850, Belleville con- 
tained a population of 3,500 ; and Cobourg and Port Hope — the two 
viliageii, I presume* which he thought too amalland insignificant to 
name — the former 3,700, with aeven churches, a college (Victoria, 
which ia rendering important service, especially to that region of 
eooDtry), with an attendance of 60 students, 2 grammar acbools, and 
a cloth factory, '< employing about 175 hands, and turning out 800 
yards of goods, per day ; and the latter (Port Hope), 2,200, with 
four churches, three bank agencies, several insurance societies, and 
a weekly newspaper. 

Since Talbot's time a nomber of new towns have sprung into 
existence between the cities named, of which we can notice only 
Bowmanville, laid out about 1632, which contained in 1850, 1750 
inhabitants, with eight cl^orches, two bank agencies, a weekly 
newspaper, with four grist mills, — the proprietor of one of which, Mr. 
Simpaon, obtained a prize at the world's fair for a barrel of flour ; 
— saw and oatmeal mills, a cloth factory, three tanneries, and two 
potteries. 

To compare any of our cities, aa to growth, with cities of such 
world-wide repute as Boston or New York, may perhaps be deemed 
somewhat too bold. As this, however, is an adventurous agr, it 
may be worth while, were it but to prove we are not behind the 
times, to run the hazard. 

Begin we then with Boston— New England's noble capital— which 
taken all in all, is without question one of the finest cities in the 
world. Boston contained: — 



In 1790, 18,038' InhabiUnts. 
1810, 33,250 '< 

1620, 43,298 « 



In 1830, 61,891 inhabitants. 
1840, 93,000 «< 

1850, 135,000 ^ 

\ World's Progress, 312, 694.) 

Dividing the above into two periods of thirty years each, Boston 
containa at the close of the first, about two and a half times its 
number of inhabitants at the commencement ; while the close of the 
second shows three and one-tenth times the number of the begin- 
ning. The population of 1850. is eight times, or nearly that of 1790: 
Toronto being in 1850 over six times what it was eighteen years 
befbre^ to wit, in 1832 ; more then 75 times what it was 49 years 
before, or in 1801. Between 1840 and 1850, the increase is— on 
Boston, 45 per cent ; on Toronto, 95. The recent census makes 
the increase between 1842 and 1852 — 100 percent. 

New York, the emporium of the New World, — a city that, for 
for its age, will, we auppoae, vie with any on earth — numbered: 



In 1790, 33,131 inhabitanta. 
1810, 96,373 " 
1830, 203,548 << 



In 1840, 312,710 inhabitants. 
1850, 617,000 " 



[World's Progress, 444, 701.* 
Its increaae thus standa as compared with Toronto, two and a half 
times in the twenty yeara between 1830 to 1850, against six times' 
in the eighteen yeara between 1832 and 1850, or nearly eight times 



in the twenty years between 1832 and 1852 ; sixteen tiroes in sixty 
•years against seventy- five in forty -nine ; sixty-six per cent, between 
1840 and 1850, aguinst ninety-five. 

Hamilton contains now (1852) over five times its population in 
1836, — an interval of only sixteen yearrt. In 1850, Montreal con- 
tained over three times that of 1816 ; Quebec fully two and one- 
eighth times, and Sorcl about four and one-half times, or 6,646 
inhabitanta in the place of 1500. 

Perchance we may be aaked how onr Canadian cities compare In 
growth with Cincinnati, or Saint Louis 1 Very favourably, we 
reply, as the following statistics prove :•— 

The population of Cincinnattl was in 1850, — when it reached 
115,590, — about twelve times its amount in 1820, (thirty yearn 
before,) when it numbered 9,642 — [World'a Progres-, 245]; — while 
Torcmto had, in the same year (1850) eighteen timea its population 
in 1817 — that is, 33 years before ; and haa now (1850) over 
twenty-five and a-half timca. 

Davis's "Half Century" (p. 29) reports Cincinnati! at only 
82,000 — nearly 24,000 less than the statement wo have adopted. 
We have given the larger number, because being professedly taken 
from the census of 1850, we suppose it the more correct ; and 
because too we would do our neighbour full justice. 

Sbint Louis contained in 1820, 4,597 inhabitants; and in 185^, 
70,000 — a trifle over fifteen times the previoua number. Toronto ^ 
as we have seen, had in the latter year, eighteen timea its popula- 
tion in 1817. , 

During the last thirty years our growth haa thus, in ita rate, 
exceeded that of both these cities, which among those of the west 
hold first rank. 

To the specimens already given of rise in the value of land in 
the rural districts, we add a few illustrative oi what has been taking 
place in the towns and cities: 

In 1840, the Government paid £19,000 for 32 acrea of land in 
Kingston ; part of a lot of 100 acres which had cost the party 
from whom the purchase was made £500. Bishop Macdonnell 
paid, in 1816, £500 for 11 acres in the same city. The front por- 
tion of the block waa laid out in 1840, in quarter acre lots, which 
brought from £160 to £250 a-picce. 

Perhaps it may be said that land in Kingston had, at the time in 
question, an undue value given it by the circumstance of the city's 
being made the aeat of government. Be it so ; Brantford haa never 
been the seat of government : yet two lota In Colborne Street, which 
coat originally £10 for sixty-six feet, were sold last summer — the 
one for £25, the other £30 per foot. A lot waa pointed out to me 
last autumn, in one of the second or third rate streets in London, 
for which I waa told from £7 10s. to £9, could easily be got. 

Forty acres of land in this city, extending from Richmond np to 
Gerard Street, were sold (how long ago I cannot say), by Hon. Mr. 
Crookshanks to the late Hon. Mr. McGill, for 238. 9d. per acre; 
which now average in valne, I presume, not less than £750 per 
iBcre. The McGill property, valued by the proprietor in 1823 at 
£4,000, is now supposed worth from £75,000 to £100,000. Six 
acre lota on Yonge Street, which cost in 1825, £75; could not be 
purchased now, probably, under £1000. 

Those who have been for any length of time acquainted with the 
country, must be struck with the improvement going on in the 
character of the houses ; the handsome frame, or brick, or stone 
dwelling, rapidly taking the place, in all the older localities, of the 
log-cabin. 

The roads are likewise improving fast. For example, in the apring 
of 1837, 1 journeyed from Brantford to Hamilton in company with a 
friend. We had a horse which, according to the fashion of these 
now ancient times, we rode in turn. Night came on ere we reached 
Hamilton. The road was in such a state that neither of ua could 
venture to ride. Compelled to dismount, we had for the sake of 
safety, to plunge on through the mud, leading our horae, and sinking 
deep at almost every atep. Such was my exhaustion, that on reach- 
ing th6 friend^s house whither we were going, I had to rest myself 
by leaning my back against the door. A macadamised road of the 
first class now stretches, and has long done, over the puddle through 
which we thus laboriously forced our way. 
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Twelvo or fourteen years bi,'o I travelled several times between 
Guelph and Hamilton. Of the character of the road it would be 
Uooless to attempt^ givuig a d&^criptbn to thdse who have not seen 
it. The thought of the journey usrd almost to-terrify me. On one 
of these occasions — of which the recollection is still fresh, and likely 
long to be — I met a friend midway ; when turning aside round a 
large mud hole, half occupied by a great stump, we halted under 
the shadow of the huge pines which skirted the road ; and inquired 
of one another's welfare, and of the 'Agoing/' very much as ships 
meeting at sea make mutual inquiries as to longitude, latitude, 
course, and so forth. Not far from the time of which I speak, a 
minister, who had just come out from England and was going to 
Guelph with bis family, was, by a shrewd Iriend who accompanied 
him, taken round by Brantford — a distance of 57 miles or thereabouts 
—instead of proceeding direct from Hamilton (26 miles), under the 
idea thai had the new-comers gone through the road I have men- 
tioned, they would, on reaching their destination, have imagined 
themselves to have got whence there was no egress. No trick like 
this, which was reckoned a clever one at the time, would now be 
necessary; as between HamUton and Guelph there is an excellent 
macadamised road. At present the journey from Toronto to the latter 
place, which would then have required nearly two days, is performed 
in about twelve or fourteen hours, and will, when the projected rail- 
way opens, be accomplished, without fatigue and at a trifling 
expense, in a couple of hours, perhaps less. 

Ere long, the plank road, which is so fast pushing the venerable 
corduroy back into the woods, will have to retire before the railways 
with which the land ia likely to be covered. 

How improved our condition in regard to the conveniences of life, 
compared with what it waa a few years ago. 

The first steamboat on the Saint Lawrence was built in 1809. 
It made its passage between Montreal and Quebec, for which it 
charged nine dollars (eight down), in thirty-six hours actual sailing, 
being sixty-six in all between the two ports. A second was launched 
in the spring of 1813, whose time was twenty-two and a-half hours. 
The passage is now made up in fourteen hours, or less, and down 
in about eleven, at a charge varying from two and a-half to three 
doj^rs. The year 1816 added two to the number of the Saint Law- 
rence steamers. The first Upper Canadian steamers belong to the 
year 1817, when two were built, one to ply between Prescott and 
Kingston, the other on the bay of Quinte. Now they cover our lakes 
and rivers, and every year is adding at once to their comfort and 
beauty. The charges too at which their accommodations are afforded, 
are generally speaking moderate. In 1849, their number.on Cana- 
dian waters amounted to 103; with a tonnage of 16,156 tons : aioce 
which time, we presume, a considerable addition has been made to 
both. We are to have daily this summer, it is intimated, a through 
line to Montreal; and a mail line, touching at the intervening ports. 

In 1792 we were blessed, it wonld seem, with an ** annual win- 
ter express between Montreal and the Upper Countries" compre- 
hending Niagara and Detroit. Now we have not merely the mail 
distributing its precious load daily through almost every part of the 
land, and in its remotest regions once or twice a week ; but the 
electric telegraph, bv which we can, in a few moments, communicate 
with all the main parts of the country, and the leading cities on 
the other side of the lines. A message which I gave in last sum- 
mer to the office in Chicago about 12 o'clock noon, was delivered 
in Montreal within. two hours. 

To get an idea of the post office accommodation we enjoy, it is 
worth your while to look into Scobie's excellent AlmandC for 
this year, where you will find over five pages of names of offices 
and post-misters. For the trifling sum of three pence we can 
send a letter, or as many of them as may be brought within half 
an ounce weight, from one end of the land to the other. Nor 
is this all, we have a cheap book and parcel as well as letter postage. 

The mercantile progress of the oountry ontstrips, if possible, ivS 
progress in the respects we have been contemplating. At least it 
fully equals it. 

In 1805, 146 vessel.^, with a tonnage of 2.^5,136 tons arrived at 
Quebec ; the vessels numbered in 1827, 619, with 152,712 tons ; 
while In 1849 the vessels reached 1184, besides 144 to Montreal, 
in all 1248, with a tonnage of 502,513 tons. The tonnage arri- 
ved at Quebec last year amounted to 531,427 — besides 230 vessels 



to Montreal (C/o6fi 3rd Feb., 1852.) In the year 1849, the ton* 
nage of vessels registered in the Province was 87,461 tons, nearly 
3i times the amount of the whole tonnage to the country in 1805. 
The vessels were 723, (Scobie's Almanae, 1851) all but five times 
the number trading to the country in the year 1805. The value of 
the imports to Quebec^vas in 1850— £668,441 10s. 9d.; in 1851 
—£333,929 5s. lOd. 

According to an agreement made with Lower Canada in 1795, 
by which the Upper Province waa to receive an eighth of the " du- 
ties pnyable on goods, wares, or merchandize, entering the Lower 
Province," the share of Upper Canada amounted in 1801 to £903 
currency. The cnstoms of Upper Canada yielded in 1846, £391,- 
171 Is. 3d. For'^ihe United Province the duties collected in 1850 
reached the sum of £615,694 13s. 8d. 

Canada imported in 1850 articles to the value of £4,245,517. 
Its exports, during the Fame year, of its own domestic products, 
amounted to £2,669,998. — (Scobie's Almanac, 1852.) DlirlDg 
1850, 1250 vessels passed down the Welland Canal and 1259 up; 
while last year the down vessels amounted to 1752, and those going 
up to 1748. — {q^uebec Gazette — ^Toronto 6Vo&c, Feb. 3rd, 1852.) 

How we stand in relation to some of these points when com- 
pared with the United States, the following returns will show. 

The total customs received into the Treasury of the United States 
for the year ending June 30tb, 1849, amounted, as given by the 
American Almanac for 1851, to 1^28,340,738 82 cents— that is, 
between eleven and twelve times the customs of Canada (£015,694 
13s. 8d — $2,462,7'^ 8 74 cts.) with a population more than fifteen 
times ours. 

The value of the products of the United States exported in 
1849, was ^132.666,955 — (American Almanjc 1851, p. 172>— 
less than thirteen times ours in 1850 (£2,669,998, or #10,679,- 
992) for a population fifteen times as large. 

Between the value of the imports of the two count! ies for the 
years specified the diflTerence is still greater, those of the States 
being under nine times ours — to wit-^— $147,857,439 — against 
£4,245,517 or $16,982,068. 

In the President's Message for last year the exports of 1850 are 
shown to have reached a sum considerably higher ; but as the dif- 
ference is described to have arisen, not from the increased quantity 
of products exported, but from a temporary rise in price in the ear- 
lier part of the year, it affords no fair basis for comparison. 

From a table given in th8 American Almanac for 1851, (p. 166 ; 
see also Davis's "Half Century," p. 29) showing the exports, im- 
ports, &c. for each year between 1791 and 1849,. it appears that 
the exports of tho United States reached their highest value in 
1839, when they rose to $162,092,182, being $1,892,252 over 
fifteen times ours (the proportion of the population) for 1850. 

Small as this excess 19, it is in appearance only it exists, becsase 
the sum named above includes, not as it ought to do, the proJuctsof 
the country meiely, hot the entire exports. The difiTerence between 
the two in that year I have no means of ascertaining ; but in 1649 
it was $29,425,177. Suppose it to have been the half of this in 
1839, an addition of thirteen millions or thereabout would be ne- 
cessary to bring up the exports of the United States in their high- 
est year to ours for 1850, the difiference in population being taken 
into account. ' 

It is time onr remarks on the material interests of th^ eoaatry 
were bro<]ght to a close. Thanking you for your patience and 
courtesy, I must reserve what I have to say on its higher inter- 
ests — those, namely, of a mental^ spiritual, and civil character, — as 
also ite prospects, till this night fortnight, when, with your permis- 
sion, the subject will be resumed. 

In what does trub Elooubncb consist. — The terms "elo- 
quent" and " eloquence " has frequently been misapplied in conse- 
quence of a misappreliensoin of their true signification. The two 
following maxims from the pen of that celebrated French ^noralist 
LaRochefoucauld should be laid to heart by all who make any pre- 
tensions to that much coveted and potent acoomplishmont ; or who 
have any ambition as publio speakers to captivate and convince an 
audience. 

1. There is as much eloquenoe in the tone of voice, in the eyes, 
and in the air of a speaker as in his choice of words. 

2. True eloquence consists in saying all that is necessary, ^d 
nothing but what is necessary. Mark this wellf 
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liECTUBE SECOND. 

Lambs ahd GBirrLBMBif : 

In accordaoco with the intimation given at the close of last Lec- 
ture, I have to call your attention, this evening^, to the progrrsa 
which 18 being made by Canadai Canada Weat especially, in her 
higher intereatfi or those of a mental, spiritnal and civil character ; 
with the proapecta which are opening upon her. 

Mr. Smith tells us that tne number of newspapera in Canada in 
1810 was five, which were all published in the Lower Province. 
Kingston has now, if I am not mistaken, as many ; Hamilton has, 
1 believe, one more ; Quebec somewhere about twice, and Mon- 
treal and Toronto each more than thrice the number. Canada West, 
which io that year bad none, must I conclude, from a list I have 
just seen, have over ninety— not much probably under a hundred. 
The whole number in the Province I cannot positively say ; but 
judge it muat be at least a hundred and fiAy — or thirty to one what 
it was forty-two years ago. 

This, I am disposed to believe, our friends on the other side 
would call going ahead. Ninety where within the memory of by 
means *^ the oldest infaabitant" there were none, they would, at all 
events, recognise as a very creditable advance. 

Co few things do our neighbours pridft themselves more, Justly 
we believe, than on their newspapers. Yet, young as we are, we 
liave nothing to fear from comparison even here. 

The number of newspapers in the United States, as stated by 
Davis in his ^Half Century'' (p. 93) was 200 <<as nearly as can 
be asceruined," in 1800; 350 in 1810; 1,000 in 1830 ; 1,400 in 
1840 ; and in 1850 about 1,600. Of this last number 371 were 
in the New England States, and 460 in New York. The *< World's 
Progress** (p. 445) rcporu 1,555 in 1840. A calculation 1 have 
lately aeen reckons them now 2,800. 

Thking this latter a^heir present number the supply would be, 
in proportion to population, equal to about 180 to us; or 90 to 
Canada Weat, which is rather under than over the fact. 

With twenty millions of people to whom to louk for subscribers 
provided be succeed in securing the general respect, an Editor can, 
of course, aflRird an expense for the procuring of informat!on and 
the eomnand of talent, which would oUierwise be beyond his reach. 
Hence should individual papers be foiod among our neighbours ex- 
celling ours in fulness and ability, it would be but what was reasona- 
bly to be anticipated. Whether this be the case in fact, or to what 
eztent, I cannot say ; but from the specimens I hsve seen on both 
sides, which have been somewhat numerous, I qi aMion whether 
ourt will not, on the whole, compare favourably with theirs in char- 
acter. My impression is that tbey will. Without pledging my- 
self for the Correctness or propriety of all their contents, which, I 
conceive, their conductors would not always defend on reflection, I 
but state the truth when I say that the amount of good writing 
and good thinking conuined in them has often aurprised me. 

The number of book-atores ibund in our cities and larger towns, 
viewed in connection with the extent of their stocks ; and the 
books contained in the libraries of our various institutions and met 
in our dwellings, would seem to indicate that a taste for reading 
exists : while the character of many of them shows it to be to a 
considerable extent correct; though, we doubt not, improvement 
in this particulat is at once possible and desirable. 

In Education— one of the first interests of a community — a 
progress highly satisfactory is being made, as the following par- 
ticolara derived from the Chief Superintendent, the Rev. Dr. Ryer- 
toD*a very valuable Report for 1850 demonstrate. 

The number of Common Schools in operation in 1846 was 
2*589 ; eontaining 101,912 pupils, and being ausiained at an ex- 
penae of £67,906 19s. ltd. In lb50 the schools numbered 
3,059, and the pupils 151,891 ; with an expenditure of £88,429,- 
8s. 7id-^n increase of 470 on the schools ; 49,979 — close on 
fifty per cent.,— on the pupils ; and, on the amount of expenditure, 
£20,522 9s. 5id. Besides this, £14,189 14s. Old. wss appro- 
priated to the erection or repair of school-houses — an item of 
which, previous to 1850, no return was made. As compared with 
1842 the sum available for the aalsries of common school teachers 
was considerabljT more than • double*— being £88,429, agsinst 
£41,500. 



Between 1847 and 1850 the private schools have increased in a 
still grearer rstio, having advanced from 96, with an attendance of 
1,831, to 224, with 4,663 scholars — a result gratifying on a va- 
riety of accounts. The Academies and District Grammar Schools 
have advanced, within the same time, from 32, with 1,129 pupils, 
to 57, with 2,070 ; which is nearly doubling both the inatitutiona 
and their attendants in the brief space of three years. 

The grand total in attends nee on educational institutions was in 
1842, 65,978 ; in 1846, 101,912; and in 1850, 159,678. 

Compared with previoua years there is in 1850 some dimination 
in the number of pupils in Colleges and Universities; which will, 
we trust, prove only temporary, the attendance having risen between 
1847 and 1649, from 700 to 773. 

The following particulars, derived from the American AloAnac 
for 1851, will assist us in forming an idea as to how we sUnd when 
compared with our neighbours, in regard to the number of our com- 
mon schools and the parties being educated m then, with the soma 
expended in their support. 

In Ohio, with a population over two and three-fonrths ours, there 
were in 1848, 5,062 schools, with 94,436 pupils, sustained at a 
cost of (224,801 44 cents— or £56,200 7s. 3d. ; of which 
$149,205 44 cts. were from public funds, and #75.596 from other 
sources (p. 277). 

lUinoii*, whose population is over a fourth more than ours, had in 
1848, 2,317 schools, with an attendance of 51,447 pupils, aupported 
partly by the proceeda of a school fund and partly by Ux. The 
amount expended for the year I could not gather from the statement 
given (p. 286). 

Michigan with a population nearly two-thirds ours, had in 1849, 
3,060 schools, containing 102,871 pupils : towards the support of 
which $52,305 37 cu. were paid from the School Fund, and $75,- 
804 92 cts. from Uxation— in all $128,110 29 ct&, or £32,275 
Is. 5d. 

Michigan hsd thus in 1849, in proportion to its popniationr, 
about the same number of scholars we bad in 1850. While, how- 
ever, the number of schools was a third ro?re than ours, in propor- 
tion to population (one more only in fact); the sum -paid for^heir 
support was much under one half-*-a circumsisnce which, when we 
consider that our teaehers are under, rather than overpaid, auggesta 
doubt as to efficiency. With them the number of female teachers ie 
much largerthan with us, which accounts, in part, for the difference. 

With a population a fourth over ours, Illinois had in 1848, 271 
fewer schools than we had in 1846, with only about half our num* 
her of pupils ; about one-third our number of pnpils in 1850, witli 
742 fewer schools. 

Ohio hsd in 1846, with a population two and thr?e-fourths ours, 
about double our number of schools, with 7,476 less than our number 
of pupils in 1846; considerably under two-thirds our number in 
1850. The amount paid for their support came abort of oura in 
1846 by £11,706 lis. 10|d. 

It would thus appear that in the Tery important matter of Com- 
mon Schools we are decidedly before the states just named, which 
may, we suppose, be taken as a fair specimen of those of the west 
generally. 

The number of schools in the State of New York in 1849, was 
18,971 — a little more than four and one-half ours fur 1850, with a 
population about four and one -twenty -secondth. Of pupils ib attend- 
ance, the number waa 776,309 ; exceeding ours, according to po- 
puliation, in a proportion somewhere near four and one-fitth to four 
and one-twenty-secondth. On the support of these schools the sum 
expended was $1,115^158 62 cents, or £275,788 7a. 7 id— under 
three and one-fifth ours. For our population then we have in 1850 
spent a considerably larger sum on common schools than did the 
Suteof New York in 1849. 

The pupils Uught in private schools in New York Sute are sup- 
posed to amount to about 75,000 ; a number about equal to four 
tiroes ours, after allowance for the difference in population. In this 
particular, our neighbours have largely the advantage of us.-— 
[American Almanac, 1651, p. 236.] 

MaasacbusetU had in 1849, 3,749 public schools, with an attend- 
ance of about 180,000 pupils (173,659 in summer — 191,712 in 
winter); costing $836,060, or £209,015. Making allowance 
for the difference in population,— « bout a fourth more than ours;— 
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the number of schools and pupils is nearly the same as ours for 
1850 — rather under than over — but in proportion to population, 
the sum paid for tuition is considerably (£10,000) more than double. 
This liberal dealing with her Teachers reflects high honour oo the 
Bay Slate ; which will, we doubt not, find the money thus expended 
one of her best investments. Over snd shove her public schools, 
this State had in the same year (1839) l|lll private academies 
and schools incorporated and unincorporated ; in which 31,447 
pupils were receiving instruction, at an additional coat of ^02,478. 

Thus are we initiated, in some meaynre, into the secret of the 
saperiority of Massachusetts over her sister states ; of the respect 
she commands every where, and of th& influence she is exerting in 
the newer regions, whither her sons sje carrying her churches and 
schools and modes of feeling, and -where their efibrts will by and by 
be crowned with a success which will more than reward them. 

In the character of the instruction given in our schools, an im- 
proveonent is taking place fully equal, we believe, to the progress 
msking in other respects. Here the Normal School is, under the 
superintendence of its able and indefatigable masters, rendering us 
great service. 

The substitution which there seems a disposition to make, 
wherever practicable, of large school -houses, erected on the most 
approved principles, and aupplied with all the fsciliti«-s for instruc- 
tion which the best text-boi>ks, maps, plates, spparatus, and so forth 
aflbrd, — but above all with such a number of qualified Teachers as 
admits of proper subdivision of labour and clasaification of pupils — in 
the place of the small, ill-ventilsted room in which the scholars 
have been wont to be shot np with their single and oppressed master, 
is peculiarly gratifying. Schools like those in London and Brant- 
ford, which I have had the pleasure of seeing in operstion, I should 
think it difficult for any one to visit without wiahing to see the 
country covered with them. 

As illuftrstive of the spirit of our schools, it is worthy of observa- 
tion that, while no violence to conscience is attempted or counte- 
nanced, the Bible is read in 2,067 of them, or fully two-thirds of 
the whule ; and that, in many cases, ministers of the gospel, of 
vsrious denominations, bold, by the choice of the commimity, the 
place of superintendents. 

The increi^ of visits paid toliie schools bf^M clergy mf^n, coun- 
cillors, magiittrates and others,'* which were in 1850, 18,318 against 
11,675 in 1847, shows a growing interest in them which is pleas- 
ing ; but the fact by which the country's feeling in respect to them 
is expressing itself most onequi vocally, is the readiness, unanimity, 
and liberality with which the people are taxing themselves for their 
support. 

For the improvements we have been tracing, so full of hope for 
the future, it is bua justice to acknowledge that we are largely in- 
debted to the intelligence, the singleness of pu.pose, and the untiring 
indus'ry with which the Chief Superintendent <»f Schools is devoting 
himself to his very important avocation; in connection with the 
generous and enlightened liberality of the governintot and the com- 
munity. 

In the number and extent of school libraries, we are greatly 
exceeded by our friends in the States ; but they are beginning to be 
introduced among us, aud will, we hope, ere long, become universal. 

Our facilities are increasing in the higher departments of educa- 
tion, as well as the more common. To the number of our grammar 
schools, considerable additions are, as we have already seen, being 
made ; and we have occasion to know that their general improve- 
ment, with the placing of their advantages within more essy reach 
of the community, is engaging the anxious attention of those, (not a 
few of them at all events,) entrusted with their management. 

Our Provincial University, with its sUff of well qualified profes- 
sors, to which important additions are being made, Is now too hold- 
ing out a first-class education to the youth of the country, at a charge 
little more than nominal — a boon of which, I trust they will show 
their appreciation by the extent to which they shall avail themselves 
of it. 

Though a denominational institution, Trinity College claims also 
to be mentioned here as augmenting the facilities for education in 
the higher departm<*nts, professioral and general. Queen's and 
Victoria Colleges, already noticef*, may again be named in thia 
connection as increasing these facilities. 



In Csnsda East, the Directory for 1851 (p. 554), reports, besides 
the high-schools of Montreal and Quebec (.nBtitutions of a high 
order) and certain academies in the eastern townships: nine col- 
leges, with an attendance of 1500 pupila-^exclusive of the semi- 
naries of Quebec and Montreal^-the former of which nurrbera 
twenty-two profot-sors, with 385 students ; the latter eiirhtecn pro- 
fcfsors, and 250 studenu. Quebec has also a Historical and Mon- 
treal a Natural History Society — both excellent institutions, to 
which is to be added McGil! Coll4»ge, which possesses, we believe, 
university powers. A list, confessedly incomplete, is furnished in 
the Directory (p. 555) of Libraries in the different parts of the 
Province contstning an aggregato of 43,296 volumes. The largest 
number reported in any one library ia 10,000 — ^thst of the Mon- 
treal Seminary, and the next 8000*-being that of the Montreal 
College. 

A list is given in the American Almanac' for 1R51 (pp. 196-199) 
of 121 rollrges and universities, extending as to time of founding 
from 1636 — when Harvard was instituted — lo 1849 ; with four 
libraries containing 10,000 volumea each ; two 11,000 ; five 12,- 
000: one 14,000; one 15,000; three 16,000; one 17,000 ; one 
19,000 ; one 23,000 ; one 25,000 ; one 31,000 (Brown Uni- 
versity) ; one (Yale) 49,000 ; and one (Harvard) 84,200. With 
some of these we have nothinjf to compare, our instiiutiona beinfr 
aa yet in their infancy ; though we hope to have in time. The 
aggregate number of volumea in the 121 libraries is 789,967. 
Besides these there are libraries found in all their larger ciiios ; 
many of them of considerable extent and value. As much as ten 
years ago I had the pleasure of l<K*king at one In New Bedford, 
Massachusetts, which contained 10,000 volumes ; and I spent a 
couple of boors on the evening of the 3rd of July last, in examin- 
ing one in Saint Louis — the Mercsntile Associstion Library — which, 
though including only about 5,000 volumea, ia of the first class as 
to chsracter. The books embrace almoat every department of 
knowledge — history, civil and ecclesiastical, tiftology, law, medi- 
cine, science and art, poetry, biography, travels and general litera- 
ture ; are admirably choaen, and many of them the best e^litions to 
be had. To the young men especially of that city they constitute 
a treasure of the highest order. Nor could I help cherishing pleasing 
hopes in regard to these young men, when i saw some of them perus- 
ing these valuable works with apparently deep interest amid the report 
of fire-arms and the discharge of fire-works on the eve of tlieir 
grand National Festival. The high gratification the above fine 
library afforded me, with the courtesy shown me by the intelligent 
and gentlemanly librarian and other parties present, must be my 
excuse if I have dwelt too long on this institution. Glad should I 
be to see such a collection of hooka open to the mercantile commu- 
nity of thia city. And why should there not be ? With a fair 
meaaare of effort it might, in a moderate time, be secured. 

In a sketch, however brief, of the intellectual progress of onr 
country, it would be unpardonable, here especially, to omit notice 
of the increase in number snd advance in character ot our Mecha- 
nica' Institutes, which, with their libraries, and apparatus and lec- 
tures, promise soon to cover the land. If what has taken place in 
the case of the Institute whose member^ I* have now the honour of 
addressing, msy be received aa a specAnen of whst is going on 
elsewhere, the country is certainly to be congratulated. Not mnny 
years ago the attendants here were indeed <' few and far between." 
Now thia commodious hall is generally filled with an audience as 
intelligent, attentive, and respectful as a modest man need wish to 
have before him. 

To the noticea already furnished in relation to the Educational 
Institutions of Lower Canada, may here be added that in 1850, 
there were in that portion of the Province, during the first six 
munths, 1879 schools, with 73,551 scholars ; towards which £12,- 
693 had been paid out of the public school grant ; and that between 
1842 and 1850 £249,530 had been^paid to teachers, and £52,921 
for the erection and repair of school-houses.--v(Scobie*8 Aim., 
1852— p. 31.) 

There is a particular of higher importance still than any hitherto 
named in which we are making a progress vpry marked, namely, 
in facilities for religious instruction and worship. Our churches 
and ministers arc multiplying fast. In some respects the rapidity 
of the increase may perhaps be a disadvantage, aa it has a ten% 
dency to keep the oongregstiona amaller and weaker than tfiey 
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might otlierwisi- bu* : yet the earnestness of which it furr)irhes evi- 
dence is c(.mmenJabK\ while it, at the t-arne lime, prepares before- 
hand a supply for the multiludes pouring iu upon us so fa&t. 

From a Repoit of a Committee of Assembly, presented 10th 
March, 1828, it appears there were at that time in Upper Canada, 
236 ministers — about half of them Methodist— some of whom had 
come in as early as 1792. The number at the commencement of 
1851, as Plated in the Canada Directory (p. 553) was 869— one 
to every 870 ol the population. At this momant they can hardly 
be under 900. In 1828 the number of churches was 141 or from 
that to 150 ; 60 of them being Methodist. They are reported in 
1848 to amount to 895— six times their numbi*r only 20 years be- 
fore. Now they must be as many as 950, or from that to a 1000. 
Rapidly as our popuhition is growing it thus appears that the 
churches are increa^ing faster — being now six times as numerous 
as they were 20 years afjo, while our population, as we have seen, 
numbered in 1850 eoraeihing meJire than five times what it was 25 
years before. 

T;his is a fact worthy of notice as indicating the feeling of the 
country. Not merely, however, are the churches as to number 
keeping pace with, outstripping the Increase of the population; 
but in character they are rising with the wealth of the community ; 
becoming in proportion to that, at once, more commodious and more 
handsome. In their case as in that of the dwellings of the people, 
brick and stone are, in many parts, taking the place of wood. 

The Home DiMrict contained in 1850,163 churchee. In the Gore 
District they had risen between 1817 and 1849, that is, in thirty- 
one years, from 4 to 64, oxclusiro of those in the Wellington, for] 
merly included in the Gore District. Seventeen years ago Paris con- 
tained none. All denominaiiona worshipped in the school-house. 
In the fall of 1834 I recollect being told by a brother minister that 
he had on the Sabbath beftire been one of three who wailed turn 
for the use of the house. Now Paris contains, as has been noticed 
already, eIx churches (one stone and one brick) with five resident 
Protestant ministers. Brockville, you will recollect, had no church 
when Talbot visited it. Now it contains six. Brantford, which 
had none 18 years ago, now contains eight. In this city, instead of 
the four which Talbot names, we have now twenty, exclusive of 
four or five at Yorkville — which in his time, and much later, had 
no being, its site — now occupied with so many handsome villas — 
being covered with wootls. 

Furthermore, the organizations to which Christianity has given 
birth elsewhere, such as Bible, Tract, Missionary, Temperance and 
Anti-Slavery Societies ; with Sabbath Schools, and institutions for 
the relief of the destitute and recovery of the sick, nro found iu 
active operation among us: conferring their varied blessings on those 
who need and will accept them ; besides holding a place in tho 
public esteomand enjoying a measure of its patronage which give 
promise of growing strength and service for the future. 

This city contains four Tiicohigical InMitotions — to which a fiifh 
will probably soon be added — where a considerable number of young 
men are preparing for the ministry among the difierent denomina- 
tions. 

In Lower Canada the pirectory [p. 553] reports 641 clergymen ; 
being one to 1190 of the population. 

All, I presnm'', whatever their difterence of opinion in regard to 
eome points, will adriiit ihat during the period which has passed 
under review, no small iuiprovement has taken place in our laws, 
our civil arrnngf mcnt", »n<l in the understanding and application of 
tho principles of j,">vnrnment. Things are nosv plact^d to such an 
extent in the hands of the people that, if they fail to move on in 
harmony with thrir notions of pmpripiy, they will find it difficult 
to discovrr parli'^s other than themselves on whom to throw the 
blame. Our Moniri/al Institutions are, we b«>li»'Vr^, workii-g weM 
on the whole — iinprjjvinjr the country, while they ar* ai the snma 
time, by th.' «luii.'5 lo which tln-y call them, giving the p-r^ph* the 
consciousness of p(»wcr and teaching them so to n.->e it as^ to pro- 
mote lh« genon.l pro-perity and ensure peace and general saii tac- 
tion. 

Oth' r topics will Fu^frrest themselves to you of which note 

might be taken, perhnps ought to be ; but wc mu>t hasten to a close. 

In the face of the facts above adduced, what is to be thought, 

Ladies and Genllemet^, of the depreciatory comparieons so often made 



between ourselves and our neighbours as to rate of progress ? They 
are, in my opinion, as erroneous as in tlieir operation they are caicu- 
latpd to be mischievous. T^ie impression wliich forced il^^olf nlo^t 
strongly «n my mind during the journey to which 1 have refer'-ed eUe- 
wliere,was the striking coincidence in appearance (with the exception 
of prairie in place of forest) and condition between those States ai.d 
Canada West. They ere progrt*i»sing rapidly ; but bo are we. 
New towns present themselves on every hand ; small, it is true,^tiajiy 
of them ; yet destined to be large ere long. Thus too it is with 
us. VVhh their!* our Towns compare very favourably ; so do onr 
rural di>trici8. My belief is that a Canadian farmer would return 
from such a tour as I made ponicwhat disposed to boast; thnt he 
would say ojr cultivation is at least as good as that of the West ; 
and our farm houses as good, and provided as comfortably. 

In the progress of our neighbours I rejoice ; and would bo happy, 
inbtead of wishing it retarded, to see it accelerated. This would 
gratify me, not merely for their Fake and for the Fake of the world, 
but for our own. We have an interest in their growth, which 
operates as a spur and encouragement to us. To a young country 
like this it is an advantage which cannot easily berated too high, to 
have an intelligent, energetic people along' side of us, who<e ex- 
perience, whether successful or otlierwise, we can turn to account. 
The good qualities which we all recognise in our neighbours 
form an additional reason for the cultivation of a spirit of respect 
and kindness towards them. Add to this our oneness in origin, in 
language, and in whatever is most important in thought and feilin;^; 
and the cherishing of any other spirit will be seen to be, lua a 
simple impropriety, but an olUnce, a crime. God, moreovf r, seems 
to have marked out one high and honourable destiny for us — ihe 
privilege of showing on one of the most splendid of theatres, what 
Christianity and freedom and intelligence can do for men; and of 
realizing their united blessings iu proportion to the fidelity v^iih 
which we fulfill the trust committed to us. What is good among 
them let us imitate : but let us act with discrimination ; and not hko 
children, hold their cake and rattle to be better than our own, a:td 
brawl for them, merely because they are theirs. 

The time you have been already detained, forbids my dwelling on 
the Prospects of our noble country, however inviting the theme. 
My belief is that it is destined, at no dii»tant day, to hold a hi^h atid 
honourable place among the nations: and to exert an influence, wuio 
and powerful, on the world's well-being. 

Of these ant-cipations we have an earnest in the progress we have 
been contemplating ; as we have a pledge for them in her extent 
and natural advantages, and in the character of her people and her 
institutions ; taken in connection with the corrector views beginning 
to be entertained in relation to her, and the apparent plans of the 
infinitely wise and gracious Sovereign of the universe. 

A few words on some of these points, with sT practical suggestion 
or two, and we close. 

According to Bouchette (vol. I. pp. 64, 182), Canada con^ains an 
area of 346,863 square miles — Lower Canada 205,863, and Uppt-r 
Canada 141,000, an extent about six times that of England and 
Wales. Surely here we have ample room and verge enough — 
apace to expand till wc become, so far as numbers can make u:>, a 
mighty nation. 

The writers whom I have had opportunity of consulting, speak, 
with one consent, in high terms of the agricultural capabilities of 
our country. 

Howison declares the ***oir* of Upper Canada lo be "in gene- 
ral excellent, ar)d likewise i»f easy cultivation ;" (247) — points out 
its superiour adaptation to the production of fruit (246) and flowers 
(281); and affirms its capability, under proper culture, of yielding 
crops very much superior both in quantity and quality to tho>e 
obtained while he was resident in it (248). The "climate" ho 
describes asbeinj:, "in the westerly parts of the Province particu- 
larly, alike healthful and agrerable." (242). lie lo-jks also wit'i 
confidence for its improvement as the land becom s cleared (24*2- 
247). In respect to the prospects of emigran's, he expresses him- 
self as foll(»ws ; — After relating that he had '* re.-ided eight months 
in the most populous and extensive new settlement in the Province, 
and daily witnessed the increasing prosperity of thousands of people, 
mo-^t of whom had been forced from their nalivp land by poveity." 
he continue?: "No one who#migrai»>8 to Upper Canada with ration- 
al views, will be diseppointed. The country is becoming more 
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agreeable every day, and only requires a lar^e population to render I 
U eqinl, in point of beauty, comfort, and convenience, to any part 
of tiie rarth. The dctigiitful asylum which it afTjrds to the pour 
and unforttinate of every clas<>, is a circumstance that has hitherto 
been little known or appreciated, and one which U of particular 
impiriance at the present time, when agricultural and commercial 
embarruBsmentd have reauced so many individuals to a state of des- 
lituiiiin and misery" (272). There is much in this writer of a simi- 
lar charncter, which we cannot quote. (See pages 214, 215, 252f 
371,278,281,283.) 

*'Tho climate of Upper Canadn," Talbnt writes, (vol, ii, pp. 157, 
16s) " olthi)U«rh verging toward the extremes of ht-at and cold, is 

very fine, highly favourable to the gruwlii of grain, and 

the production of the finest fruits ; and the soil, though baiily culti- 
vated, is not surpassed in fertility by any tract of land of equal 
extent on the American continent. All kinds of grain which are 
among the productions of the Mother Country, are cultivated here 
with astonishing success ; and many fruits and vegetables, which 
in Great Britain and Ireland are only raised at immense labour and 
expcrne, atiai i in Canada, without the as^sistance of art, a degree 
of porfpciion wholly unknown in more northern countries." 

** In point of salubrity," Bouchettc avers in his accurate and fine- 
spirited work (vol. i. 349), *< no climate in the world can perhaps 
be found to exceed that of Canada, which is not only a stranger 
naturally to contagious or fatal disorder?, but extremely conducive 
t*> liiri^revity. In the early periods of the settlement of the Upper 
Froviucp, the fever and ague were indeed very prevalent ; but as 
thu cause of this local affection was grn dually removed by the drain- 
ing of marshes in the progress of cultivation, it has almost entirely 
disappeared." Of the different portions of the country he bpeaks in 
terms very similar, while passing them under review. 

The geological survey which has for some years been going for- 
ward under the able superintendence of AI'. Logan, is bringing to 
lij/ht a variety and amount of miiieral wealth surpassed in few quar- 
ts* rs of the globe. An interesting catalogue of the minerals, already 
discovered, with their respective localities, prepared by Mr. Logan 
for tlie Wt rid'd Fair, — may be seen in Scobie's Almanac for the pre- 
senl year, as also hi the Canada Directory for 1851. 

Facilities for commerce, almost unbounded, are famished by our 
rivers nnd splendid lakes — justly termed inland seas^-which will bo 
er« long inpre^aed by our railroads already in progress, or project edy 
with others sure to follow them. 

For a vigorous and honourable use of these advantages, and hence 
for the future greatness of the country, we have a guarantee in the 
character of our population. 

We have to bo sure the reputation of being deficient in enterprise. 
On the supposition of the truth of this charge, I should like to know 
how the progress we have been contemplating, of which but a very 
hurried and imperfect sketch has been presented, is to be accounted 
for. I can think of imly two theories on which its explanation can be 
attempted — to wit, that of the celebrated David Hjme, which would 
annihilate the handsome buildings and well-filled stores which we 
imagine ourselves to see s round us, with the elegant steamers that 
soeni to ply on our lakes and rivern, and the cuiiivared farms and 
barns bursting with plenty, apparently presenting themselves to our 
vi.-ion — and the comfortable looking people with whom we conceiv.* 
ourselves to be meeting and mingling, whero so lately there was 
nought but wilderness; and have us believe them to be all pure mat- 
ters of fancy, ideas existing in our own foolish brains (though on 
that hypothetda even these must be unreal) ; or one on which, when 
a boy, I have heard the erection of the old Gla.-«gow Cathedral ex- 
plained, which has been declared to me, without if or but, to have 
been built by the fairies during the night. Perhaps ti.ese benevo- 
lent gentry have been and may still be kl work here ; and it may be 
to them we owe what we #pcak of in our igncfrance and pride, ad the 
works of our own hands. 

Should these theories be repudiated, a fair measure, of enterprise 
mui«t, we (hink, be granted uh. Look at the manner in which nunv* 
hers of the cities and municipalities are taxing themselves* for the 
railroads referred to above, and other improvements. Is it thus 
people void of enterprise are wont to act ? He roust be somewhat 
looUhardy who will charge the citizens of Hamilton with want of 
enterprise, in the face of the fact that for the completion of the Great 



Western Railroad they are voluntarily paying nincpcnco in the 
pound on their assessed value. 

The value of enterprise to a country like ihip, U* any country, we 
are disposed fully to admit. In so far as deficiency may exist, wo 
would, therefore, counsel improvement; but wo hold tlw represen- 
tations often made on this subj ct, and believed, it is to be feared, 
by not a few from theconfi'Ience with which they are uttered, to be 
altogether contrary to fact : and, to parties situated as we are, 
mo8t ungenerous and mierhievous. ^ 

From what has been shown above, in relation to schools, ohurrhes* 
and the other means of christian instruction, the inference is irre- 
sistible that our people are to a gratifying extent, though by no 
means the extent dei>irable, imbued with the love of knowledge and 
impressed with a reverence for God. 

It is true, differences of opinion exist among us, as experience 
shows them to have always done, though in varying degrees, 
wherever freedom of thought and discussion — rights most precious — 
have been conceded ; but in one thing 1 trust we shall be found to 
agree, namely, in the recognition of the fact, that it is ^* righteous- 
ness*' which '*exalteth a nation," together with the determination to 
be governed in all things by heaven's revealed will, and to act 
towards one another in the spirit of the gospel which we profess in 
common. 

But are wc not slaves, prostrate on the earth, foaming with rage, 
and struggling to bite the foot that tramples us ? or at best held 
back from rebellion, with the spirit of which we are penetrated, 
only by the bayonets which guard us? Would that Her Majesty's 
troops, if they bo indeed charged with keeping us in order, found 
as easy work elsewhere I Soldiering would then come as near as 
might be to a sinecure. It is neither force nor fi ar, but a love — 
warm as it is true— to our noble Fatherland: a respect fcr hor cha- 
racter, a gratitude for her liberality, a confidence in her justice and 
honour; and a fulness of sympathy with her, that holds us in our 
present connection. Our i' love makes duty light.'' 

Here, as elsewhere, there may be something to mend, and time 
and patience may be required ere our institutions are perfected ; but, 
in the mean time, we are free, if under heaven there be such a thing 
as freedom. Where is the nation that ean claim to take rank in 
this respect before us? <^ Slaves cannot breathe'' in Canada; 
** they touch our country, and their shackles fall." Of this we have 
among us thousands of living witnesses; who feel themselves hero 
to be not things but metty and able to call the wives and children 
whom they love — ^their own. So long as earth shall contain within 
her wide circumference a single slave, may Canada be ready to wel- 
come him, not to an asylum only, but a home ; to endow him with 
all the rights which her own free-born sons enjoy, and know so well 
how to value ; to show him the sympathy to which the injured and 
the distressed have everywhere and at all times a right at the hand 
of those to whom God has given the power to aid them. Thus, 
we trust, it will be. 

Large as the numbt^rs aie who are flocking annually to our shores, 
I have often wondered when looking at the advantages which 
Canada off rs to the virtuous and the diligent^ that they should not 
be very much larger. Such may command, almost anywhere they 
please to locate themselves, all the substantial comforts of life with 
a very moderate measure of exertion. Who are the owners of our 
handsomest and best-stocked farms? Generally ppeokinrr, men ul.o 
have procured and improved them oy their own labour ; many f»f 
whom you find in all the older parts of the country — living like 
patriarchs, surrounded by their children to whom they have givm 
inherit.ince.«. For example, I was myself intimately arcfriiii.tc d 
a few years jigo with an old gentleman thus situated in Flantborongli 
West (where there are others in similar ciruumhtancei:), whctse y.ro- 
pertv con>isted when he came into the country of nothing un.re ilu.n 
the axe which he carried on his shoulder, with a moderate sojply of 
clothes fi)r himself and his young wife ; and who, ere ho vm\V\ pro- 
cure a place whfre he might lie down to sleep, had to rowko himsi-lf 
a tent, by throwing a blanket over a few boughs which he cui 'rom 
some uf the trees in the ^91 unbroken forest. 

Meeting some time ago with a countryman and felloe citiZ'-n i.f 

^my own, a nati*reof Glasgow — who had occupied a respectable pot^i- 

tion at home, and whom I found living in a handsome stone hou>e — 

with all the evidences of comfort around him, and in the enjoyment 

of the resp'?ct of his neighbours ; — I remarked to him — " I suppose 
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you do not regret having come to Canada." ** Oh no :" waa hia 
prompt reply ; *< it has, to be aure, been pretty much a atrug^le all 
the time; bat I have brought up seven aono, to four of whom I have 
given farm8y and I hope by and by to be able to provide them for the 
rest." His time of residence in the country had beeoy I believe, 
about twenty-seven years. 

No small amount of the property in our crtiea and towns, th« 
mass of it might I not rather aay ? belongs, aa those who bear me 
^ know, to parties who have earned it by their own eiertions, some 
in mechanical and others in mercantile pursuits. A remark made 
to me lately in relation to Paris, that the property \h the hands of its 
inhabitants had been nearly all made in it, applies aubstamialiy to 
the entire country. Its wealth is, under God's good providence, 
chiefly the creation of its people — not those of other generations 
and the present combined — but those who occupy it now. 

Grenerally speaking a kindliness of feeling prevails, a freedom of 
action is allowed provided propriety is not violated, and useful labour 
is regarded with a respect, which makes the country, after a time at 
least, very pleasant to those who seek a home in it. Few, it is well 
known, who have lived long in it, leave it without regret. 

These various advantages, though yet to a considerable extent 
strangely overlooked, are beginning to be on the whole better 
understood. May we not hope that they will be, ere long, appre- 
ciated as they ought to be; and that we ahali have increasing cum- 
bers of such as shall prove themselves useful to us while benefitting 
themselves, taking up their abf)de among ua 1 In the mean time 
let us each aeck to acquit himself faithfully of the duties he owes 
the country ; among which we would take the liberty of specially 
naming — the recognition of the country*s advancement and advan- 
tages ; co-operation, as far as practicable, in every prudent and 
honourable effort for its improvement ; with the avoidance of 
every thing whether in word or act, having a natural tendency to 
injure it. 

Wo sometimes think our neighbours say more than enough of 
their growth ; but depend upon it, if they at all err here, their 
fault is a much less misichievous one, to aay nothing else of it, than 
lugubrious wailing in circumstances which ought to call forth* gri*- 
titude. Peeling themselves carried forward with the general move- 
ment, a buoyant and hopelu] spirit is excited — which gives them 
strength to battle with and overcome difficulties by which they 
might otherwise be mastered. It would be well we-e such a dia- 
logue as the following (which it is but justice to the parties to say 
took place at a time of some excitement), a specimen altogether 
unique among us. A friend of mine being gFavely told sometime 
ago by two of his neighbours, that " Canada was no country for 
the farmer, who could make nothing here," turned quietly to one of 
them and asked : ^ Friend, what do you reckon your farm worth" t 
"Two thousand pounds" was the ready reply. "How long have 
you been in the country" 1 ** About twenty years." " Did you 
bring much with you when you came" 1 " No : nothing." 
"Then in twenty years," retorted my friend, "You have besides 
bringing up a family, made two thousand pounds — cleared a hun- 
dred pounds a year — and you tell me Canada is no country for the 
farmer." Addressing himself to the other he now enquired — "and 
what, my good Friond, may be the value of your farm 1 Is it 
worth as much as your neighbour's" ? ** It is worth about five 
hundred pounds more," the party questioned — whosaiv the awkward 
position in which his companion and himself had placed themselves 
—replied with a smile: "Then certainly," he was answered, "You 
have not done very badly^ for you have been in the country only about 
the same length of lime with your neighb«>ur, and you know you 
have told roe before you brought nothing with you." - 

Of the above description of poor the country contains not a 
small number, who reckon it little that they are in the possession 
of noble farms which they are every year improving, and which 
every year is raising in value, with stock to which they are con- 
stantly adding — so long as they may be unable to lay by, at the 
eame time, something handsome in the way of money. To their 
laying by of money I have no objection^ On the contrary, 1 should 
be glad to see I'lem do it ; yet all things being taken into account, 
I cannot think them standing very greatly in need of pity. 

In relation to the future destiny of the country a weighty res- 
ponsibility rests on us all, because our conduct will infallibly have 
an influenite up«)n it, for good or for evil. What we would wiah 



to have it become in character or circumstances, let us heartily 
lend our aid to make it. 

Let us guard « ith special care, amid the excitements into which 
an honourable zeal for what we hold to be true and right may some- 
times hurry us, againot the utterance of a word, the performance 
of an act, the cherishing even of a thought, which would excite 
auspicion of the country's principle, or damage ita reputation, or in 
any way injure it. Its Interests are far too sacred to be sacrificed 
to party feeling or party pmjpcta in any quarter or in any form. 
From my inmost aoul I apply to it the beautiful legerd of my own 
loved native city, "Let Canada flourish"— its older form especi- 
ally — ** Let Canada flourish through the Preaching of the Word.* 

With thanks for your attention, on which I have drawn, I fear, 
more largely tbao I ought ; 1 bid you, Ladies and Gentlemen, Good 
Night. 
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TORONTO, MARCH, 1852^^^^^^ 

"Thb Growth ahd Prospkcts op Cakada" is a subject of 
80 great importance, of so universal interest, so little underetood^ 
and BO much misunderstood, that we deem no apology necessary 
for devoting nearly the whole of this number of the Journal of 
Education to the very able lectures of the B«^. Adam Lillib, 
lately delivered befon; the Mechanics' Institute of the City of To- 
ronto. Mr. Lilue's talents and industiy admirably qualify him 
for the statistical investigations which he has undertaken and pur- 
sued with so much feimeas and so great labour, and we may add, 
with so satisfiictoiy, and to many unexpected, results. 

It is below the impulses of a generous and noble mind to seek 
to depreciate the character, and institutions and progreae of a neigh- 
bouring community, whether of a dty, a church, or a country ; and 
we are peiBuaded every true hearted Canadian will cordially res- 
pond to the remark of the eloquent Macaulat, in reference to the 
people of the United States:— "It is scarcely possible that an En- 
glishman of sensibility and imagination should look without plea- 
sure and national pride on the vigorous and splendid youth of a 
great people, whose veins are filled with our blood, whose minds 
are nouriied with our literature, and on whom is entailed the rich 
inheritance of our civilization, our freedom and our glory." {Mh- 
cellaneous WriHn^— Review of Southey's Colloquies on Society,} 
But it must indicate impulses less generous and noble to depreciate 
the character, the institutions, the progress of one's own country. 
Too much of this spirit has been indulged in Canada, to the great 
injury of our social contentment and public happiness. One of the 
most formidable T>b6tacles with which the Department of Public 
Instruction has had 8) contend, has been the impression and asser- 
tion that Canada was too far behind tlie neighbouring States to 
adopt such a system; and the arguments to the reverse have often 
been received with great distrust, and sometimetimes with absolute 
incredulity. Mr. Liixia's Lectures is the first attempt by a general 
examination and comparison of statistics, to remove the erroneous 
and injurious impression which has long and extensively prevailed, 
as to the compantive progress of Canada and the United States. 
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By this inquiry, we think Mr. Lillib has rendered an important 
service to his adopted country. We are sure every American will 
^admit the candour and diligence with which Mr. Liixix has prose- 
cuted his inquiries, while every Canadian must rejoice at the con- 
clusions which these inquiries have established— -conclusions which 
should excite in the mind of every inhabitant of Canada increased 
respect and love for his country, and prompt him to labour with 
more confidence and energy than ever for iti advancement and 
prosperity. 

OFFICIAL ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS PROPOSED BY 
LOCAL SCHOOL AL'THORITIES. 

[Coutimutd fr^m fmg% S7.] 
NUMBXK 6. 

A large absentee landholder proposes to contest the authority of 
the Trustees to levy a rate upon his property in their Section. 
They proceed to sue him as directed by the 11th clause of the 12ih 
Section of the School Act ; but direct their Secretary Treasurer to 
ask further advice. The following is the answer returned : 

' ** f regret that you will have to go to kw to sustain the undoubted 
right and powers of Trusf eos, as the very point denied in your case 
was brought up in the Legislature when the Bill was under disous- 
gioD— it h* ving been argued that the Trustees could assess the pro- 
perty of absentee landholders, such landholders ought to have the 
right of voting at the school meetings of the Seetion of such Trus- 
tees. In aooordanoe with this view, the word ** resident,'* in the 
original draft of the Bill was struck out before the word " free- 
holders" in the 2nd line of the 5th Section of the Acf. 

'* But it is important that you see that every step you have taken 
or may take be according to the provisinos of the Act as to the 
manner of proceeding ; that no mere technical advantages may be 
taken of yon. You will recollect that a $edl should be used in 
your CorporaU Acts. 

NUHBU 7. 

A local Superintendent inquires whether a County C&uncil can 
apply any part of the School Fund to pay the salaries of local Su- 
perintendents, or in paying per centage on school moneys to a local 
Treasurer : and whether keeping two schools open three months 
under the sanction of the Trustees of a School Section, answers 
the requirements of the law. The following is the answer returned : 

^'l. The 40th Section of the School Act defines the School 
Fund to be the Legislative School Grant and an equal sum raised 
by local assessment ; and the 45tb Section requires the payment of 
that amount for the salaries of Teachers alone. What a County 
Council raises over and above that amount, it can of course expend 
In payment of local Superintendents ; but Uie 4th clause of the 27th 
8f ction of the Aot does not permit the payment of per centage to 
local Treasurers for the receipt and payment of School moneys. 

** 2. The keeping of two Schools open three months by quali- 
fied Teachers in a School Section^ is no oomplianoe with the pro- 
vision of the law for keeping a school open at least six months of 
the year, or a Inale ^Dd female school under the conditions specified 
in the latter part of the 5th clause of the 12th Section of the Act. 
No child could attend both schools at one and the same time ; and 
therefore they both amount to nothing more for the children in the 
School Seetion than one school durirg three months. As the Sec- 
tion in question did not comply with the provisions of the School 
Act in 1861, you cannot, acoordijig to the 2nd clause of the 31st 
Section pay any part of the School Fund of the present year to 
such Section ; but if the Trustees will comply with the provisions 
of the Act this year, I would advise you under the 6th clause of 
the 36ih Section to aid them to the amount of their forfeited appor- 
tionment of 1861." 

NuMBsa 8. 
In a School Section, certain female freeholders or householders 
voted at an annual school election. Their right to vote was objected 
. by certain electors, one whom submitted the question to the Chief 
Superintendent, who returned the ibllowing answer : 



** The question whether female freeholders or householders have 
a right to vote at school meetings, has several times been mooted 
but has not been brought before the Court of Queen's Bench for 
legal decision. They have voted iu this city, Brantford, and I be- 
lieve in some other places ; and although some complaints or rebisrks 
have been made shout their votings their votes have been received 
and have not been legally contested by any party. 

** Having examined the laws relating to the elections of both 
Municipal Councillors and Members of the Legislature, I find that 
women are expressly precluded from voting at such elections. See 
12th Vic. ch. 27, Section 46, and 12th Vic. ch. 81, Section 67. 
From these Acts, it appears plain that where woman are not ex- 
pressly excluded from the right of voting at an election, they pos- 
sess that right under the same condition as msles ; and especially 
when they are included in all such words importing singular num- 
ber and masculine gender, as expressly provided in the ^ Interpre- 
tation Act,'' 12th Vic. ch. 6, clause 7. 

*^The Court of Queen's Bench alone has authority to decide the 
legal question finally ; but in the meantime I think the female as 
well as male ^ freeholders and householders" of a School Section 
have a right to vote at all lawful school meetings of such Section." 

' Number 9. 

The legality of the proceedings of an annual school meeting 
was oject^ to^ because ^e Trustees had not specified the objects 
of it in their notice calling it They direct inquiry to be made as 
to the soundness of this objection. The following is the answer 
returned : 

** In reply to your inquiries I have to refer you to the Journal of 
Hducationfor December, p. 183, in which I stated that it was un- 
necessary for Trustees to state the objects of the then approaching 
annual meetings, as the duties of such meetings were expressly 
defined by law. It is the duty of Trustee^ to specify the object or . 
objects of any special school meeting, but not of an annual meet • 
ing ; and nothing but what is specified in the 6th Section of the 
School Act can be considered at an Annual School Meeting, neither 
can anything not specified in the notice of the Trustees, be con- 
sidered at a special school meeting.*' 

NUHBXB 10. . 

A majority of persons at an annual school meeting, being op- 
posed to the payment of anything whatever in support of a school 
adopted a resolution to that effect, supposing thereby that they 
would compel the Trustees to shut up the school. The Trustees 
felt themselves much embarrassed by such a proceeding ; they 
inquire what they can do under the circumstances. The following 
is the answer to their inquiries : 

^ You need not be in the least embarrassed on account of the 
proceedings at your late annual school meeting to which you refer, 
as it is with the majority of the Trustees of a School Section, and 
not with any public meeting whatever, to decide huw long a sohool 
shall be kept open, what Teacher shall be employed, how much 
shall be given him, and what money shall be expended for repairs, 
school books, apparatus, kc. See the 12th Section, clauses 4 k. 6ot 
the School Act All that any public meeting has a right to say in 
regard to school expenditure is as to the manner in which it shall be 
provided ; and if the moans adopted at any school meuting are not 
sufficieut to pay all the expenses which the Trvsteet may deem 
expedient, the latter part of the 7th clause of the 12th Section of 
the School Act empowers Trustees torsise the balance by assessing 
all the ratable property in their Sohool Section. 

'' As the Sohool Meeting to which you refer, has not provided 
for your raising any thing beyond the amount of the School Fund 
apportionment to your Section, yon have a right by the clause of 
the Act referred to, to raise any balance you may require (over and 
above the amount of the apportionment) to pay surh salary as you 
may think proper to give your Tescher, and to defray the other ex- 
penses of keeping open your school ; that is, yon can have a free 
eckoolf and you have ample power to provide the means necessary 
to support it. 

** The 16th elause of the 12th Section of the School Act makes 
it the d'Jty of each set of Trustees to procure (at the expense of 
their Section) annually some periodical devoted to £duo8tiofi ; and 
had you the Journal qf EducaUon for October, p. 162, and for 
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Deoerabor, p. 183, whcro I have troatod at large respecting the 
powers acid duties of Trustees and of pyblie meetings, you would 
have had all needful information oa the mattor«> to whiuh I hav^> 
briefly referred in this letter.** 

Number 11. 
The authority of Trustees to collect rates to pay a debt con- 
tracted in 1850 is denied and they are threatened with a prosecu- 
tion for neglect of duty ; and they apply for information on the 
subject. The fallowing is the answer to their inquiries: 

'* 1^0 law does not limit the Trustees as to the time when they 
shall eoilcet school rates required for any panicular purpose; so 
that you have the same authority to levy and collect the school rates 
to pay a debt contracted in 1850 and 1851, as if you had levied 
them the day after the holding of the School Meeting which decided 
on paying the salaries of the Teacher to a rate on property^ 

** I think it very desirable that the demands against a School 
Section should not bo allowed to remain unpaid. 'It is not a gotwl 
plan to get into debt ; but I do not see in your case any neglect of 
duty that would render the Trustees personally liable, or subject 
liiem to reproach and opposition from any quarter." 

Number 1^. 
The Chairman and majority of persons present at an annual 
school mooting, declared themselves opposed to keeping the school 
of the Section open at all by rate on property, or by subscription ; 
but the Trustees, in communicating the facts, and asking advice, do 
not say whether or not it was resolved to support the school by rate 
bill. The following is the answer returned : 

<'lf the school meeting to which you refer spociBed in its reso- 
lution the amount per month or per qiiart»r, svhich shoulJ be paid 
for the ailenJance of each pupil at school, you ought to impose 
that sum ; and then if the sums thus imposed, together with the 
apportionment from the Scliool Fund, did not pay the salary of 
your Teacher and all the other expenses of your school, you would, 
under the authority of the 7lh clause of the 12ih Section of the 
Act, have authority to assess the property of the School Section 
for the balance, 

*'If the school meeting did not resolve upon any particular sum 
to be paid for the attendance of each child, then you as Trustees 
ought to levy the rate-bill psr child attending the school at the sum 
you have usually levied, and then assess and collect whatever bal- 
a*nce you may ri'qnire to pay your T;/acher'a salary and other ex- 
penses of the school as aulhorided by the latter part of the 7lh 
clause of the 12lh Section of the Act referred to. 

" I refer you to the Journal of Edwation for Octobf?r and De- 
cember, pp. 152 &£ 1S3, wh<»re I have treated at Urgd of the pow- 
ers of Trustees. By the 4ih and 5th clauses of the 12ih Section 
of the School Act, you will observe that it is the Trustees, and not 
any 4>nblic meeting, that have the right to determine every thing 
as to keeping open the school, employing the Teacher and deter- 
mining the n mount to be raised and expended for school pu'poses in 
their Section." 

Number 13. 

The legality of the proceedings of an annual school meeting 
were objected to because the Tnistees had not si)e<*ified the objects 
of it^ and btK^ause the atteniance of electji-s was very small. The 
following is the reply: 

"I r«'fer yon to the Journal of Education for D CPiuber, p. 183, 
where I hlated in suggestions to Trustees in rotja-d to their notices 
of the then approaching annual school meetinjr-s tuat it was not 
iicc ^t*!^ry to specity the ohj-^ots of an Jianwil Schonj Meeting, as 
tiie Sv^hool Act defined them ; and no nuhj^ct not specified in the 
Act C"U!J be considered at an Annual Schcml Meeting, any more 
than could any subject be considered at a Special School Meeting 
not specified in the notice calling it. Vhe Trustees therefore to 
whom you refer, fully performed their duty in simply {rivinj; notice 
of I he An»)UJil School Meeting — the law having deiermined the 
otij fts of ii, as you will see by referring to the several clauses of 
til" (i'h Seciion of the School Act. 

»*'J'lten if thrre are only' three persons present at an Annual 
School Meeting, they have the same pow.er to act for the whole 



Section as if there were one hundred present. All the electors of 
a County, or Township, or School Section have a right to vole at ^ 
the elections held for each ; b it if many electors do not attend to 
exercise their right, they cannot complain of the result of any such 
election." 

Number 14. 

Objections was made ju^ainst the taxing of certain lots of lan<l 
for the erection of a school house, because parts of them lay with- 
out the limits of the Section for which the house was built. The 
Trustees ask how they are to know what property to assess in their 
Section. The following is the answer returned : 

**The Assessor or Collectors Roll is your sole guide as to the 
property you will assess in any School Section. It makes no dif- 
ference whether one half or the whole of a property lies in a Sclund 
Section, if it appears on the Roll included wUhio the limits of one 
School Section, it is all liable to be assessed for the school purpo- 
ses of such Section, and, of course, not for those of any uilw.r 
School Seciion " 

NofBER 15. 

Objections is made to the lawful^iess of two Trustees of a School 
Section agreeing with a Teacher in the absence of the third Trus- 
tee. Also the majority of a school meeting resolved that all the 
exi>ense!i of the school should be defrayed by parents and guardians 
sending children to it. An api)eal is made for an.,opinion on the 
lawfulness of these proceedings, and tlie autliority of the Trustees 
in such circumstances. The following is the answer given : 

'•By the Interpretation Act 12th Vic. ch. lO, Section 5, claiiso 
24, it is expressly provided that the majority of the members cf 
any Corporation whatever have authority »o act in behalf of puch 
Corporation and bind the minority by their acts. Two Trustees 
therefore have authority to contract with a Teacher and determine 
the amount of his salary and the terms of paying it. 

"In reference to the resolution proposed at the late annual meet- 
ing of your School Seciion, staling that the Teacher's t-alary be 
collected by rate-bill fnim the parents and guardians of scholara 
attending the school during the year 1852 ; I remark that it is con- 
trary to certain express provisions of the School Act, especially the 
latter part of the 7th clause of the 12th Section. The majirity of 
a school meeting may determine within the limits prescribed by ihe 
Act the manner in which their school shall be supported ; but they 
have no authority to say that a certain portion of the inhabitants of 
their Section shall pay all the expenses of their school. 

" You as Tru.^tees will have authority, under such a resolution 
to levy the rate- bill you have been accustomed to impose upon pa- 
rents sending children to the school, and provide for the balance (if 
there should be any) of ihe Teacher's salary and other expenses of 
your school by ai^-essment on the preperty of your School Section, 
as pretcribed in the latter part of the 7th clause of the 12th Section 
of the Act." 

Number 16. 

A resolution is adopted at a school meeting to tax each inhabi- 
tant of the Section acconling to the number of his children of 
school age, at a ceilsiin sum ]K*r child, without reference to his at- 
tending the school ; and that if the sura thus laised was insufficient 
to i)ay all the expenses of the school, Uie balance should l)e paid 
by jxjrsonssending it An appeal is made on these points, as also 
inquiry in r(^rd to the number of teaching days in each month. 
The following is the answer returned : 

•• In re^■p^cl to the resolution of a school meeting, a copy of 
which you enclose, it is contrary to law, as yon will sre from 
my remHrks on the t»iibj ct in the Journal of Education for Dvcem- 
ber, p. 1S3. No school mepting has authority to tax a man accord- 
ing to the onnjber of hij children of a certain age : nor ha« any 
school meciinjr authority to say what description of landholders or 
Jn*eholders phall be laxpd for school purposes. Whatever Fum or 
sums are rtlsicd in a School Seciion for schoo] purposes, otherwi}«e 
than what may be raised by subscription and rate-bill on parents 
sending children to the fcIiooI, must be raised by rate on all the 
property i»f the Sclu'ol Sftlioii as given in the A^se^sor or Ct.lli.c- 
tor's Roll. See 9th clause of the I2th Section of the Act. 
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*' Your 'f ru8iee<«, therefore, have no legal authority to carry into J 
f'trot-iiher of the resoliiiions which yoa enclose As no lawful 
manner has been resoU'ed upon whereby the Trustees can raise the 
balance of the Teacher's pnlnry over and above the amount of ap- 
pnriionmonl from the School Fund ; they can by assessment under 
t!.o au»hori!y of the latter part of the 7th clause of the 12ih Sec- 
if)o of the Act. Or, if tl]ey think proper, ihoy can call a special 
meetinij to consider the subject again. 

"The number of teaching days in each month are all the secular 
day.* of each month not specified as holidays in the 1st seciion of 
the Gih chapter of the Gfneral Regulations, pp. 57, 58, printed in 
cMifii'xion with the School Act." 

t ■ —— — w^^^— — ^■^■^— — — ■ 

iHiscrlliineouii. 



THE COMMERCIAL PORTS OF ENGLAND. 
A return has just been made, by order of Parliament, which 
shows that Liverpool is now tho greatest port in the British empire 
ill tho value of its exjxirts and the extent of its foreign commerce. 
Being the first port in the British empire, it is the first port in tho 
world. New York is the only place out of Great Britain which 
oan at all compare with the extent of its commerce. Now York is 
the Liverpool of America, as Liverpool is the Now York of Europe. 
The trade of tlio^e two ports is reciprooal. The raw produce of 
America, shipped in New York, forms the mass of the imports of 
Liverpool ; the manufactures of England, shipp-dat Liverpool, form 
the mass af the imports of New York. The two ports are, together, 
the gates or doors of entry between the Old World and the New. 
On examining the return just made it appears that tiio value of the 
exports of Liverpool in tho year 1850 amounted to nearly £35,000,- 
COO sterling (£34,891,847), or considerable more than one-half of 
the total value of the exports of tho three kingdoms for that year. 
U'his wonderful export trade of Liverpool is partly the result 
of the great mineral riches of Lancashire, Cheshire, Staflford- 
sliire, Warwickshire, and the West Riding of Yorkshire ; 
partly of the matchless ingenuity and untiring industry of 
tho populations of those counties ; partly of a multitude of canals 
and railways, spreading from Liverpool to all parts of England and 
the richest parts of Wales ; partly to Liverpool being tlio commer- 
cial centre of the three kingdoms, and partly to the fact that very 
nearly twelve millions of money have been expended in Liverpool, 
and more than twelve millions in the river Mersey, in converting a' 
stormy estuary and an unsafe anchorage into tho most perfct port 
ever tormed by the skill of man. Ou comparing the respective 
amounts of the tonnage of Liverpool and London, it appears, at 
first, impossible to account for the fact that the shipping of Liver- 
pool is rather less than that of London, while its export trade is 
much more than twice as great. The explanation of this fact is, 
that the vessels employed in carrying the million or million and a 
half of tons of coal used in London appear in the London rotum ; 
while tho oanal and river flats (to say nothing of the railway trains) 
emplpyedin carrying the million and a quarter of tons of coal used 
or employed in Liverpool do not. State the cnse fairly and the 
maritime superiority of Liverpool will be found to be as decided as 
its commercial. We ought also to add that while the Custom- 
house returns for 1860 give Liverpool only 3,262,253 tons of ship- 
ping, the payment of rates to the Liverpool Dock Estate in the 12 
monihs ending June 25, 1851, gives 3,737,6G6 tons, or nearly 500,- 
OJO tons more. Comparing the rate of increase of tho exports of 
Liverpool with that of other ports, it appaars that Livnrpool is not 
only (he first port of the kingdom, but that it is becoming more de- 
cidedly tho first every year. During the last five years the io<)rease 
of the exports of Liverpool has been from 26,000,000 to noariy 
35,U00,OuO, while that of London has been from little less tnan 1 1,- 
000,000, to rather more than 14,000,000. The exports of Hull, 
which is, undoubtedly, the third port of the kingdom, though still 
very large, have rather declined, having been £10,875,870, in 1846, 
and not more than £10,366,610 in 18^t^ The exports of Glasgow, 
now the fourth port of the empire, hHow a fair increase, from £3,- 
0-J 1,343 to £3,768,646. No other port now sends nut exports of 
the \nlno ^-f £2,000,000 a year, though Southampton oomes near to 
£2,000,000, ond Cork pass's £l,000,Ol;0.— Liwfpoo/ Time*. 



ANCIENT AND MODERN BATTLES. 
The decisive battles of the world, those of which, to use Hallam'& 
words, " a contrary event would have essentially varied the drama 
of the world in all its subsequent scenes," are numbered as fifteen 
by Professor Cressay, who fills the chair of Ancient and Modern 
History, in the University of London. These battles are : — 

I. The battle of Marathon, fought 490 B. C, in whle^i the Greeks 
under Themistocles defeated the Persians under Darius, thereby 
turning back a tide of Asiatic invasion, which else would have 
swept over Europe. 

'2. The battle of Syracuse, 413 B. C, in which the Athenian 
power was broken and the West of Europe saved from Greek domi- 
nation. 

3. The battle of Arbclla, 331 B. C, in which Alexander, by the 
defeat of Darius, cstablirthed his power in Asia, and by the intro- 
duction of European civilizatiou produced an effect which as yet 
may be traced there. 

4. The battle of Metaurus, fought 207 B. C,, in which the Ro- 
mans under Consul Varro, defeated the Carlharrcnians undor Has- 
drubal, and by which tho supremacy of tho great Republic Was 
established. 

5. Tho victory of Arniinius, A. D., over tho Roman legions under 
Varus, which secured Gaul from Roman domination. 

0. Tho battle of Cholons, A. D., in which yEtius defeated "Attila 
tho Hun, the self styled "Scourge of God/' and saved Europe 
from entire devastation. 

7. The battle of Tours, A. D. 732, in which Charles ■Nlartel, by 
tho defeat of the Saracens, averted the Maliammodan yoke froni' 
Europe. 

8. The battle of Hastings, A. D. 1030, in which William of 
Normandy was victorious over the Anglo Saxon Harold, ond tho 
result of which was the formation of the Anglo-Norman nation, as 
dominant in the world. 

9. The battle of Orleans, A. D. 1429, in which the English were 
defeated, and the independent existence of Franco secured. 

10. The defeat of the Spanish Armada, A. D., 18o3, which 
crushed the hopes of Papacy in England. 

II. The battle of Blenheim, A. D. 1704, in which Marlborough, 
by the defeat of Tallard, broke the power and crushed the ambitious 
schemes of Louis XIV. 

12. The defeat of Charles XTI. by Peter the Great at Pultowa, 
A. b. 1700, which secured the stability of Muscovije E-npire. 

13. The battle of Saratoga, A. D. 1777, in which General Gitos 
defeated Gen. Burgoyne, and which decided the late of the Ame- 
rican Revolutionists, by making Franco their ally, and other Euro- 
pean powers friendly to them. 

14. The battle of Valmy, A. D. 1792, in which the Continental 
allies, under the Duke of Brunswick, were defeated by the French 
under Dumouriez, without which the French iluvolution would 
have stayed. 

15. The battle of Waterloo, A. D. 1815, in which tho^ Duke of 
Wellington hopelessly defeated Napoleon, and saved Europe from 
his grasping ambition. 



FREE SCHOOLS IN THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 

Mr. Morgan, Uie State Superintendent, inaki's the following re- 
marks in the conclusion of his annual Rc'}>ort for 1851 : — ** Our 
schools are not yet entirely free. Deeply as this is to he regretted, 
after the noble, unyielding, and repeated elfoits of the devoted 
friends of universal education — after the distinct and clear expres- 
sion <if the popular will in this respect — and after tho unassailable 
grounds of principle and expediency so succcsbfully vindicated by 
the advocates of reform— there are ample and abundant Fources of 
consolation in a review of the contest which has been wnged for 
the adoption of this great measure. So far as public opinion is con- 
oerned the que.«iti«n may undoubtedly be regarded asd. finitely set- 
tled. Reforms of this, nature, when based upon sound reason and 
oiilightened policy which underlie the principle of univor-al educa- 
tion, in a country such as ours, never go backwards. Tl-c indis- 
putable right of every citizen of the American republic to such an 
cdueati^n ai4 uiiall .enable him worthily and proprrly to discharge 
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the varied and responsible duties incumbent upon him, as such, can* 
not lon^ remain practically unrecognized in our republican institu- 
tions. It has already incorporated itself in the system of public 
instruction of several of our sister States ; it has found its way 
into the municipal regulations of all our cities, aiid many of the 
most important towns of our own State ; and above and beyond all, 
it has entwined itself into the deepest convictions and soundest re- 
gards of the great mass of the people. Its full assertion may be 
deferred, but cannot ultimately be repressed." 

A member of the N. Y. Legislature in combatting the chief ob- 
jeotiods to free schools remarked as follows :— ** He was not pre- 
pared to relinquish the principle of free schools. No one will con- 
tend that any child should grow up without education. It is said 
that parents should educate their own childreo. This is true to a cer- 
tain extent. But are parents to be the only ones who are to have 
anything to do with these children 1 The children are to form the 
pillars of the state — they are to form its citizens, and take part in 
the regulation of its affairs. The state then is to have more to do 
Vith the children than the parents individually. The parents are 
the agents only oT the state. Now this education must be done by 
soliools— schools which are open to all. There must be no distinc- - ' 
tioQ — there must bp no pauper portioui and a portion, the educatioif 
of whom is paid for by the parents. This must not be. It roast 
not so happen that one child, educated by the state, shall grow up 
beside one who has been educated by his parents, and when by 
chance, they both occupy a seat here, for example, one is told by 
the other that he was a pauper scholar, while the other clainitd to 
be educated by his parents. There was a self-respect possessed 
by every one, which will not submit to this. It muKt not be. Our 
schools must all be on one basis — ^free and open to all— they must 
be governed by one principle. It has been said that one man should 
not contribute to tlie education of another's children. Why not ? 
Will any man tell roe, why not ? Has that man no interest in any 
other children but his own ? Does he wish to see a community of 
children grow up ignorant, brutish, and become thieves and murder- 
ers ? It has also been said that we might as well clothe and feed 
the children, and that principle, too, had been questioned. But the 
laws upon our statute books acknowledge this principle— the prin- 
ciple that the property of the state should feed and clothe the poor 
of the state.*' 



KOSSUTH ON THE DIFFUSION OF POPULAR EDUCATIONj 
IN AMERICA. 

During a recent speech at a dinner giving him by the Press of 
New York, the eloquent Hungarian thus characterized the present 
state of popular intelligence and zeal for education in America:—- 
**In the United States, several of the daily papers reach from 
thirty to forty thousand readers, whereas the London Times is con- 
sidered to be a monster power, because it has a circulation of from 
twenty five to thirty thousand copies, of which, I was told, during 
my stay in England, that the good, generous sense of the people 
has abated some six thousand copie<^ in consequence of its foul 
hostility to the just and sacred csuse of Hungary. Such being the 
condition of your press, gentlemen, it must of course be a high 
source of joyful gratification to me, to have the honor to address 
you, gentlemen ; because in addressing you 1 really address the 
whole people of^e United States— not only a whole people, but a 
whole intt'lligent people, gentlemen. That is the highest praise 
which can upon a people be bestowed, and yet it is no praise^t is 
the acknowledgment of a real fitct. The very immensity of the 
circulation of your journals proves it to be so — because this im- 
mense circulation is not only due to that constitutional right of yours 
to speak and print freely your opinitms ; it is not only due to the 
cheap price which makes your press a common benefit to all, and 
not a privilege to the rich— but it is chiefly due to the universality of 
public instruction, which enables every citizen to read. It is a glo- 
rious thing to know that in this flourishing young city alone, where 
streets of splendid buildings proudly stand, where a few years ago 
the river spread its waves, or the plough tilled, nearly one hundred 
thousand children receive public education annually. Do you know, 
gentlemen, what I consider the most glorious monuments of your 
country ? If it be so as I have read it once — it is that fact, that 
when in the steps of your wandering squatters, your engineers go 
OB U> draw geometriod lines, even in the tenitodes where the sound 



of human step nevef yet has mixed with the murmurs by which 
\irginal nature is adoring the Lord ; in every place marked to be- 
come a township, on every sixteenth square, you place a modest 
pole, with the glorious mark, " Popular Education Stock." This 
is your proudest monument. However, be this rea!ly the case or 
not, in every case, in my opinion, it la not your geographical situa- 
tion, not your material power, not the bold enterprising spirit of 
your people which I consider to be the chief guarantee of your 
eountry's future, but the universality of education ; because an in- 
telligent people never can consent not to be free." 

loBirriTT or SBirriMBBiT iir Cblbbratbd WarrBRfl. — ^A remar- 
kable instance of this identity occurs in the writings of those three 
profound observers of human nature^LaRochefouoauld, Shakspeare 
and Swift. 

LaRochefoucald in his mixims gives utterance to a satirical 
truism :— We have all of us sufficient fortitude to bear the misfor- 
tunes of others; 

iSbakespeare, that apostle of human Mature, thus expresses the 
same sentiment : — Every man can master a grief, but he that has it. 
Much Ado About Nothing. Act HI. Scene 2. And again :— 

Men can counsel and speak comfort to that grief which they 

themselves feel not, but tasting it their counsel turns to passion* 
• * * ** * * *.* * 

No, no ! 'tis all men's office to speak patience to those that writhe 
under thsrload of sorrow. But no man*s virtue, nor sufficiency to 
be so mortal, when he shall endure the like himself— /6tV/, Act V. 
Scene I. 

Swift thus pithily paraphrases Shakespeare's satire :— I never 
knew a man that could not bear the misfortunes of others with the 
most Christian resignation. 



He who admits ambition to the companionship of love, admits a 
giant that outstrides the gentler footsteps of its comrade. — Sir E. 
B. Lytton Bulwer's Harold. 



Profbrtt in Great BarrAui.— The Committee of the House of 
Commons in their report on the law of partnership, which has, with 
the evidence, just been printed, state that, in round numbers, in 
thirty-three years since the peace to 1848, whilst lands in Great 
Britain have increased only £8,600,000 in annual value, or a littlo 
more than five per cent, messusges (being chiefly houses and manu- 
factories and warehouses in and near towns, and inhabited by per- 
sons depending greatly on trade and commerce) have augmented 
above £26,000,000 in annual value, or about 30 per cent., in the 
same period. The value of railways, gas works, and other property 
chiefly held in shares as personal property, had increased about 
twelvefold in the same period. 



;ih% For want of room, we have been obliged to omit in this 
number of the Journal' our usual variety of Educational, Literaiy 
and Scientific InteDigence and Misreiianeoue and illustrated article^. 
The contmuation of the Descriptive Catalogue of School Requisites 
for sale at the Educational Depository, with many other articles in 
type we have also been compelled to defer. The Catalogue however 
will be continued, with some additions, in the neact number. The 
accumtdating correspondence with the Department from difierent 
parts of the Province on precisely the fame points of doubt or dis- 
pute, induce us also to devote a krgar space in this number to the 
official replies of the Chief Supeiintdndent than we had intended* 

Extra copies of this Number of the Journal may be obtftied 
upon application, price l^d, each, or 5s. per doz. 



lirOTIC£. 

THE Qaarterly Meeting of the Board of Public lostmctioa for the 
United Coanties of York, Ontario and Peel, will be held in the Court 
Hoaae, City of Toronto, on Tuesday, the dOth day of March* at 12 o'clock, 
noon.--JoHif JsivNiNOs^Chainnan. — Toronto, March, 1852. 

ToKoirro t Printed and PubUabed by Thomas Hccn BcirrLCT. 
Tkems : For a aingte copf , 5a. per aonum ; not leat Uian 8 copies, 4a. 4id.'each, or* 
•7 for Uie 8 ; not lew than U copies, 48. Sd. each, or glO for the U ; 40 copies and np 
wards, 3s, M. each. Back Vols, neatly stitched supplied on the same terms. All 
subscriptions to cominenee with the January number, and payment in advance muai la 
all cases accompany the order. Single numbera, 74d. each. 

or All couuaonfeatioot lobe addressed lo Mr. J. Gboms Honvnit, 
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ERRORS IN RESPECT TO SCHOOLS CORRECTED, 

{By tht Rev. Dn Sears^ S&eritary of the Masstaekusetts^ Board of Edueaiion, 
m his last Annual Report J 

It may be improper to begin our observations with an examination 
of certain vague ideas which are carelessly entertained, and yet 
have sufficient efficacy to be highly detrimental to the schools. 
Many seem to suppose, if their opinions may fairfy be inferred from 
their ^tions, that the whole duty of the teacher is to instruct his 
pupils in " the oommon branches,'' as they aro usually termed, and 
to maintain so much discipline as is necessary to that end. Bui 
every man of reflection will perceive that this platform is altogether 
too narrow ; that neither the individual nor the community can re- 
alize the benefits of a true education if the Public Schools are con- 
ducted simply on this plan. In order to answer ito purpose, any 
system of popular education must embrace, in addition to those 
branches, the cultivation of the manners, of tbe private and social 
virtues, and of the religious sentiment. The most perfect devel- 
opment of the mind, no less than the order of the school and the 
stabilily of society, demands a religious education. Massachusetts 
may be regairded as having seUlod, at least for herself, the great ii 
question of the connection of religion with the Public Schools. She 
holds that religion is the highest and noblest possession of the mind, 
and is conducive to all the true interests of man and of society, and 
therefore she cannot do otherwise than to seek to place her schools 
under its beneficent influence. The constitution and laws of the 
Commonwealth enjoin it upon teachers to inculcate piety and Christ^ 
ian morals, love to Ood and love .to man. But the Oovernment 
does not in this, or in any other instance, regard religion as one of 
the legitiffltte aiids of its own organisation. Tho maintenance and 



propagation of the Christian faith it very properly leaves to ecclesi- 
astical bodies. It employs religion only as a means of its own 
security and prosperity, and even then only so far as it can do so 
without violating the rights of conscience. What it needs for its 
own safety and well-being is the the spirit of the decalogue as ex* 
pounded by the Great Teafcher of mankind, while varying creeds, 
which are so much in controversy, are not Indispensable as a means 
of public education, especially in a country where such ample op- 
p«rtunitie8 exist for peculiar doctrinal instruction in other ways. 
Each fiimily has, or may have, its religious tenets inculcated around 
its own fireside. It has also access to a Sabbath Schot^ of its 
own faith, or at least of its own choice ; and may, moreover, always 
enjoy instruction from tho pulpit in accordance with its own prefer- 
ences. In the exclusion of distinctive creeds from the schools, re- 
}igio¥» personB, of ftlmost every name, are singularly agreed, and 
thus we have the sentiment ot' tbe people at large in support of Ure 
law as it now stands. 

The formation of a virtuous character is the natural result of a 
right religious training. Still, as the principles of religion and moral 
truth may be taught without producing a corresponding character* 
it is more important for the teacher to lead his pupils to the pi^otic^ 
of virtue than it is to instruct them in the theory of it. The 
school furnishes peculiar facilities for cultivating all the social virtues. 
Though the family may be regarded as the primary society where 
the principles of government are first taught and exemplified, 
there are many important lessons to be learned preparatory to gene- 
ral society, for the inculcation and practice of which the school pre- 
sents more frequent occasion than the family. The number of 
persons associated together is greater in tho former than the latter- 
social equality is'more perfect ; and the application of the principles 
of justice in regulating the little oommunity is made more conspicu- 
ous. Tho authority of the teacher is less permanent and absolute 
than that of the parent. As the number of persons and the variety 
of character and dispositions increase, the machinery of government 
becomes more comf^icated. Beside the multitude of questions of 
equity which arise within the organization of the school, there are 
others growing out of peculiar external relations, as those of the 
school to the family, to the trustees, to the children not belonging 
to the school, and to the citixens at large. Here is ample scope 
for the exercise of all tho s6cial virtues ; and the teacher who, while 
governing the school, aims at training his pupils to an intelligent 
view and voluntary discharge of all their duties, will find that his 
office invests him with an almost unlimitted power for expanding 
and ennobling the character of the young. Tho comprehension of 
all such relations as those above-named, and the application of just 
principles in regulating the conduct in each of them, are among the 
most appropriate and most ' important ends to be attained in the 
public schools. It is not enough to teaeh the rudiments of know- 
ledge and to govern the school for the time being. The mind is 
to be ednoated for freedom by gradoal growth in both ktftfw]edg# 
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•od vifttie, which shall render liberty safe by eaosiog a Tokintarj 
eelf-control^ and aubmtssion to rightful authority. 

Manners are to be regarded as a necessary aeeoropaniment to 
morals. Indeed, there is no line of divieion between the tW'*. Ti>ey 
are related to each other as thought and expression are, and should 
be coltiTated together. In the immatore state of our society as 
compared with that of the old world, and in the engrossment of the 
general mind wkbenterpriees for the aeeumolation of wealth, it is 
IDI •trange'tbat there aboold be soove want of refinement^ and that 
the oationa) manners ahoald, to cuHirated Enropeans, appear some- 
what4inpoliahed. But the time has now arrived when it is not so 
easy as k onee was to apologize for these defects. Such are now 
our means of inteltectoai etilture and improvement in all that adorns 
human nature and socrety, that it is inexcusable longer to allow this 
blemish to adhere to us as a people. It id in the power of the public 
lohools to change the whole aspect of society in this respect. They 
ean be made to act simultaneously upon every family in the Com- 
monwealth. While refineti nmnnersVould otherwise long continue 
to be limited mostly to certain favored circles, they might easily, by 
means of an improvement in oar system of education, be made a 
blessing and an ornament to all classes in U)o community. Why 
should not\ho same hand that deals out knowledge indiecriminately 
to all the ehildren of the Commonwealth, aim to engraft as unirer- 
taUy ttpon the manners of all these children the amenities an<? coitr- 
teaiea of life ? Let 1>ot the school trustees select their teachers 
to cnndaet their sehools wkh reference to this object, and a change 
would come over. the manners of tho young which woold add a new 
eharm to society. The erection 4of new and beautiful schoolhouscs, 
and the introduction of neat and elegant furniture, have greatly 
facilitated the task of the teacher m regulating the intercourse and 
personal habits of bis pupils. In a free country like oors, wh^re 
ehildren have, of late, been booonring more democratic than their 
seniors, parents wouki do well to second the efforts of teachers in 
training tho young to that deferential deportment, and to those 
eommon civilities, the absence, of which can never be noticed but 
with grief. 



SECOND LECTURE ON FREE SCHOOLS. 

Wt THR RBV. JOHN ARMOVa, POaT 8AEMA. 

The second argument for ** Free Sebools," whUh I propo«« to 
•onsider is, <^That the eerly iotelleetual eduoatioo, and moral 
training, of the rising generation, is the cheapest, as, it is also the 
best preventive of crime. We assume that the **free school 
system'' is the beat adapted, to hitroduee universal education, enthre 
mental, and moral training, and thus be a preventive of crime. 

Public crime, what is it ? It may be defined as the infringement of 
another*s rights aud privileges. It is an act donci or something said 
whereby the peace of a person, fkmily, or neighbourhood, is disturbed; 
or the safety of another person's oharaeter, or property is endanger- 
ed. Experience proves that educating the young, is tho surest, as it 
is also the cheapest, and best conservator from criminal habits. 
Corporeal ptinishment has failed to produce any salutary reform npon 
the criminal. Even the terror of capital punishment, has not 
restrained the vicious from the perpetration of crime. Tho culprit 
baa been found to brave danger of all kindf<, and reiterate his crime. 

But what has been tho prior history, and circumstances of the 
vaat majority, of those who have required the enormous cost to the 
eon^munity, of court-houses^ jails, and penitentiaries ; and expenses 
eonnecied with tliem. Their general character is such,' as renders 
k painful to point them out. Tliey have been poor, in their 
eiroumstances, and unhappy in their parentage, and education. 
They have in youth, received no thorough intellectual culture, 
except such as inducted them into tho mysteries of villany, and 
fraud. Their parents were in multitudes of cases, intempei^to, and 
vicioue themselves — if they bad parents. Bat prison statistitSs, 
would lead us to believe, that they were mostly orphans, thrown 
upon the tender mercies of unkind relatives, or the world at large. 
Ye young persona here present, who have kind and pious parents, 
•ee that ye esteem them while ye have them ! In Worcester, out 
of 476 prisoners, placed upon the calendar, and to be tried for crimes 
of various descriptions, committed during one year, only two of 
these had anything like a superM>r education. 204, or nearly on^- 
balf could neither read nor write* There were only 20 of that 
nilmber, who could read and write well ; whilst 121 could read only 
▼•nr U9P«ff«otl]r* l^ard MA»h (ti»W the Eari of Shafusbury,) who 



bss made some noble efibrts, to reclaim the thieves of the metropolis 
of Great Britain from their dangerous and criminal course, statea 
the appalling fact, that of 372 of these desperadoes, with whom ha 
had conversation, 278 had received no education whatever. 

One who has particularly studied this subject, sUtcs the following 
facts, as the result of this investigation. *" The proportion of these 
criminals who had lost both their pM'enU, before they were 10 
years of age, averaged 32 out of the 100, or about one-third. One 
halfof tbem had lost both parents before they were 15. Seventy- 
two, or about three-fourths of the hundred, bad never been taught 
any mechanical business. And only ibnr, out of the httndre<l, bad 
ever wrought at any trade. They were generally deplorably 
ignorant, as also desperately vicious. Seldom is one foand among 
this cksft, who has obtained a liberal education. One-half generally, 
can eKber not read at all, or read very Imperfectly. Only one in 
twelve, could read, write, and cipher ; and all were very defective 
in the knowledge of moral relatione, and duties ; and ignorant of 
religbus truth." Thns, ignorant, and lolbwing every vicioaa 
coo'^se, they became adepts in crime. Men who break away from 
the restraints of early training, afier the age of 21, have been found 
to be those who are not bound to society, by property, vespeetability 
of character, wife, or home. The most of criminals have been 
unmarried persons, and those who have broken out into crime, who 
were otherwise, have been unhappy in their domestic relations. 

These statements, exhibit strikingly the important fact, that pebllo 
crime is perpetrated, not so much by man* as a depraved and 
fallen creature, as from bad example, and the nnreatrained sway of 
evil passions. Youthful depravity, if curbed by discipline and 
instruction in youth, can be so far subdued by education, as to mLke 
men, at least, good citizens, and useful members of society. I'o 
this accords the statement of the wise monarch of Isra*-I, ** Train up 
a child in the way he should go ; and when be ia old be will not 
depart from it." Youth is the season for cultivation and training ; 
and the cases, wherein this training has failed, are so few, that the 
conclusion we would come to is, that if all were well trained, there 
would be few of tho«e pests of society, who have gone forth among 
their iellow-men, unrestrained in th' ir couiae of crime. In youth, let 
their intellect be improved by instruciion. Let their passsons and 
propensities be curbed ; and let them be tsnght the rules of equity 
and pro|>rUty. The fltato ooffbt to seo thiit •** '•*' childrcti are 
being educated ; and it is the duty of every member of a state to 
do his part, not only to maintain the good order of society, but by 
preventive means also, to banish crime from among men. It is 
righteeusnoss that exahetb a nation. And every patriot, and 
philanthropist, should be ready to promote the righteous abaraoter 
of the people. 

The Free School system provides the means for the education of 
all— all contributing to its snpport. It puts it in the power of 
destitute children to have a good common school education ; widows, 
and guardians of children may, from self respect, or necessity, feed 
and cloth such destitute children ; but they may be unwilling, or 
unable to purchase )lxx>ks, or pay a rate-bill for them. The free 
School r«*move8 this obstacle. Lot the sectional fchool be the 
sanctuary, open to sll, where every child will receive a thoi^igh 
common school education. L^t the schoolroom, the teachrr, the 
furniture, and the apparatus be common tn all. Let not sneb 
children be entered, or educated as paupers ; but as it is their right 
and privilege. Let us have Teachers of high attainments,, and 
teaching of the best description. Let equal privileges be given to 
all, whether rich, or poor ; and all will be induced to attend tho 
6<*hooI. Thus will these orphans, and destitute ones, have placed 
before them an open door, where they will be trained as others, to 
become useful members of society. The ratebill, however, either 
closes the dottr against them, or they most be degraded by the 
epithet, patiper. Under the rate-bill system, these, the most 
destitute, and most to be sympathized with, among our race, would 
be deprived of this important privilege. Ye who are parents 
yourselves, and would wish tosc^e your children wise and honorable; 
and your whole neighbourhood also, rising in intelligence, and moral 
character, — fling open the Fchool-house door to all. Let the whole 
be invited, and pressed to come without money, and without price. 
It is your greatest wisdom, to get the entire neighbourhood 
educated. That thereby pence,'and industry, and prosperity may 
be the lot of all. And by this universal training, orime wiU be 
greatly prevented and much thereby gained. 
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In reckoning the expeneo of en'mo, I only looked at the expense 
necessary to, maintain the strong arm of the law. But in this cost, 
we see but very little of that expense ^ consequently, we see but a 
fiiiotional part of the gain which will be made by universal 
education. The cost of court-hou^'es, jails, and the maintainanco of 
judges, &&c,, is but a drop, in the bucket, in comparison to the actual 
loss a country sustains by crime. The loss by robberies, by 
' thieving, by fraud, by drunkenness, by gambfing, by prodigality, 
by waste of time, and strength, put forth to do evil, is immense. 
And this waste is the result of bad early training. An excellent 
writer has said, " Were what is engulphed in the vortex of crime, 
in each generation, ccllccted togcthtr, it would build a palace of 
oriotital spiendour, in <:very school district, in the land. It would 
«ndow it with a library, beyond the ability of a life-time to read. 
It would supply it with apparatus, and laboratories for the illustration 
of every study, and the exempli fi.eation of every art.* And it would 
requite the teacher for his services, in presiding over, and conducting 
the exercises of such a sanctuary of intelligence and virtue." And 
shall this waste of human means, and energies bo perpetuated ? 
Shall wo not rather put forth one gener«»l and continuous effort, to 
raise society to .general intelligence, and propriety of conduct. 
Who is there, that has an interest in the well being of his country, 
who will not come forward to aid in the benevolent enterprizo, of 
educating the whole ma^s. Let us put forth effort, to try the 
mighty experiment. Let objections be laid asiJe, and objectors be 
silent, before such an important project as thid. And if all were 
eo trained, and became producers, beyond their consumi^tion, poverty 
would be banished from our land* and misery to a great extent 
from our world. Shall we not give the rising generation the 
highest blessing which parents can give to children ; a sound, and 
^ thorough education. By this means they will bo raised to 
r^'8peetability and honour, to usefulness, and comfort, ^hey will 
thus have the power of raising themselves in society, of creating 
riches, of filling important stations among men. Remember what 
the wise man saith, — " A wi.so son mak^th a glad father, but a 
foolish son is the heaviness of his mother.'* 

In concluding this argument, allow mo to observe, that we who 
believe the Holy Scriptures, shall see the time approaching, when jails 
ajid penufintfarittft^juiij^ocome m^^re matters ofhisiory. They will 
then only be referred to^ "X^n? KTBtr-t^rrr TnnrfftrctW* hnpTements of 
war,) as illustrations, and evidences of the barbarism, the crime, 
and the impiety of former ^nerations. And by what steps, and 
means will it be that mankind shall be brought to ^uch a perfection 
in morals and virtue ? Doubtless, it will be the result of many 
combined hiflnoncea ; the schoolmaster will have a special share in 
bringing about this new state of things. Let teachers, therefore, 
be stimulated to widen the range of thoirown personal qualifioation. 
Let them nse high in mental, and moral attainments. Thereby 
their usefulness will bo enlarged, and their profession become the 
more honourable. For in those days we have alluded to, the light 
of science in every department, and among all nations, from the 
]«ast, even unto'*the greatest, shall be perfected. Moreover, in those 
days the light of the moon shall be as the light of the sun, and the light 
of the sun shall be seven-fold ; as the light of seven days. Even now 
this day begins to dawn upon a benighted world, and the shadows 
of former ignorance, are fleeing away. If wo would wish to be 
honoured with a share of the glory of bringing our world to this 
state of happinejSB, let us get, by " Free Schools," the door of 
education opened wide for all mankind ; and every impediment, 
and obstruction removed, to obtain the diffusion of universal 
education, intelligenoei and religion. 



SUGGESTIONS AS TO THE MANNER OP HEARING 
LESSONS, OR OP CONDUCTING RECITATIONS. 

On the right manner ofcomlucting recitations, depends the future 
usefulness of the schoKir. His ability and capacity successfully to 
discharge the diitles of life, and to meet his responsibilitic^v, result 
from a judicious development of his faculties, a proper early train- 
ing, and actual discipline of the mind. 

The prime obj-'ct to be secured in conducting recitations, is the 
greatest possible permanent improvement of the student. To ac- 
complish this object, the teacher must secure the interest, and gain 
the confidence of his pupils. Thus his instructions will be rendered 
useful, and bis labours profiiable. Coufiidenca is gained by exerci- 



sing a spirit of kindness. Scholars should bo faithful in preparing 
their le-rons for recitations, and fix their minds intently on the 
instruclions of their teacher. If ihey rpspect him, they will value 
the inblniciion he imports. A proper digestion of the materials of 
study, if furnished wild suitable mental aliment, promotes vigocpus 
iutc'ilectnal growth. If a judicious direction is given to the course 
and manner of ftudy, the sludeutt when put on the track, w*ill 
purFue his onward jmrney with pleasure, profit and dtlight. Every 
opportunity and circumstance should be improved to inspire a scholar 
with confi.lcnce in his ability to do what he undertakes to do. The 
teacher shimld expross his thoughts in language adapted to the 
capjcify of the scholar. If he would be iutclligent, his language 
should be intelligible. He should foe able to perceivr, almost by 
intuirii'n, whether his questions or explanations are clearly compre- 
hended by the learner. If he finds that they are not, he should 
vary iiis manner of expression, and present the sair.e idea in differ- 
ent aspects, until it is fully understood. He must find access to 
the mind of a child, that he may be able to ascertain what he already 
knows. This pre-supposrs on his part, an acquaintance with the 
principles of mental philosophy. 

The instructors of youth should aim to call the thinking powers 
into exercise, teach them to observe, to discriminate, to compare, 
to investigate, to reason, and to judge, that they may bo able to . 
concentrate their thoughts, and express their idtas in cliaste and 
appropriate iangiiagp. Teach a person koto to think, and he will 
soon find out uiiai to think. Let him be made to set out light^ and 
then so directed that he will form correct intellectual habits. The 
foundation will thus be laid for him to die^charge his own duty 
towards educating himsell ; and he will go on increasing in know- 
ledge and iulelligence. 

The teacher should frequently diacourse on the benefits w*hlch 
will be derived by the learner from the studiea he is pursuing, in- 
forming him that it will strengthen and invigorate his n.ind, augment 
his capacity for business, and mature and qualify him for greater 
usefulness. Scholars, where practicable, should recite in classes* 
The teacher should be familiar in his intercourse with his pupils, 
yet dignified — show by the kindness and benignity of bis mien, that 
he is sincerely their friend, — should take scholars by surprise, pat 
thought on the wing. He should be ever vigilant. 

" To aid the mind's dtveloimieat, to watch 
The diwD of little thaugptsv to see and aid 
Almost the very growth" 

If there are difficulties in the lesson that have not been learned, 
or studied, these should be previously explained. Words above the 
capacity of the student should be defined in a manner that will call 
the judgment intoexercise. The capacity of mental comprehension 
is increased by use. A direct telling a scholar a rule or reason for a 
scientific operation without thought dn his part, is odemimes an 
injury, especially to him who has hardly entered the vestibule of the 
temple of wisdom. 

The u'/iyand wherefore should never be omitted, when it Is ap- 
parent that the lesson is not understood by the scholar. There 
should frequently be a succession of questions to lead the scholar 
lo the final answer. Scholars with proper restrictions, should be 
encouraged to correct each others' error. This will keep up an in- 
terest in the recitation, and servtf to secure the attention of the 
wayward and indifferent. Every school and every class has an at- 
mosphere peculiarly its own. The teacher should labor to regulate 
this atmosphere, so that it shall be considered by the members of 
the several classes, highly honorable and reputable to get a thorough 
knowledge of the studies to which they arc devoting their attention. 
A great ob)cct will then be attained towards laying the foundation 
of this mental archetype of the future man. Variety is the spice 
of the teacher*s success. A system should be adopted in every 
species of recitation, that will secure the faithful preparation of 
every member of the class ; and each scholar should be held respon- 
sible for entire preparation on his proposed recitation. The princi- 
ple that scholars should either know or not know, canuot be too 
strongly inculcated. 

Never pamper the mora easy of apprehension at the expense of 
those of loss active minds. The simultaneous answering of ques- 
tions put to a class withoiu discrimination, should not be practised, 
except in review, or when the recitation has neariy closed, where 
there is not time enough to put the questions to individual echoJArs 
In succession. Promptness and expedition should be the teacher's 
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motto. Studcots should be taught in the incipient stages of instruc- 
lion, not only tehat to study, but hon to study. 

Visible illuEtrations are analogous to practical life. Learn things^ 
•nd then the namet of things. Proceed from concretion to abstrac- 
tion* Every scholar shonid be taught to use bis eyes as be is 
pasaing through the world. We acquire definite knowledge by 
coBipariaon and observation* To a child who has never seen a 
river, show him a brook or a rivulel ; inform him that a river is 
many times larger than a brook, and that rivers are of vaiious sizes* 
If he has a vague idea uf a lake, tell him it is a large pond, and 
contains many times more space* To give one a definite idea of 
Che shape of the earth which he inhabits, show Jiim a globe, and 
give it a rotary motion. He wiH then easily comprehend what is 
meant by the /evolution of the earih on its axis. The impressions 
eommunieated through the medium of the eye are lasting. I would, 
therefore, urge upon every teacher the importance of visible illus- 
tration in all the departments of teaching. In teaching the English 
alpbober, put a perfect form of the letter on the blackboard* Let it 
be imitated by writing, and carefully compared with the same letter 
printed in books. 

** Teach one thing at a time/' should be the teacher's maxim ; 
analyze fully' one principle before another is presented. Apply 
knowledge as fast as it is acquired. Convince a scholar of thd 
value of useful knowledge^ excite in Uim a desire to obtain it, furnish 
bim the means of comprehending and unravelling difficulticp, and 
he will soon learn to originate, treasure up^ elassify, and digest 
whittever he has Acqmred.^^MaaaehusetU Teacher — Report of 
Mr. 2>. H. Sanborn. 

S^outfag^ aeyarimrnt* 

THE COMING-IN OF SPRING. 

Tb« voice ef SpriDg,— the voice of Spring, 

1 hear it from afar I 
He comes with sunlight on his wing. 

And ray of momiog star. 
His impiuse thriUs through rili and floodr 

It throbs along the main, — 
'Tis stirring in the waking wood* 

And trembling e'er the plain. 

The cuckoo's call from hill to hill. 

Announces he is nigh ; 
The nightingale has found the rill 

She lored to warble by ;" 
The thmsh to sing is all athirst, 

But will not till ne see 
Some sign of bim, — then out will burst 

The treasured melody ! 

He comes, he comes I Behold, behold I 

That glory in the east, 
Of bnmiog beams of flowing goM, 

And light by light increased ! 
The heavy clouds have rolled away 

That darkened sky and earth. 
And blue and eptendid breaks the daj^ 

With universal mirth. 

Already to the skies the lark 

Mounts fast on dewy wings— ^ 
Alreadv, round the heaven, nark. 

His happy anthem rings— 
Alreadv, earth unto her heart 

Inhales the genial heat — 
Already see the flowers start-' 

To beautil'y his feet ! 

The violet is sweetening now 

The air of hill and dell ; 
The snow-drops that from Winter's brow 

As he retreated fell. 
Have turned to flowers, and gem the bowex* 

Where late the wild storm whirled ; 
And warmer rays, with length'ning days. 

Give verdure to the worm. 

The work is done ; — but there is One 

Who hath the task assigiied, — 
Who guides the serviceable sun, 

AndTga there up the wind, — 
Who showers down the needful rain 

He measures in his hand, — 
And rears the tender-springing grain. 

That life may fill the land. 

The pleasant Spring, the joyous Spring 5 

His course is onward now; 
He comes with sunlight on his wing. 

And beauty on hia brow ; 
His impulse thrills through rill and flood. 

It throbs along the main — 
'Tis stirring in the waJung wood« 

And trembling o'er the plain. ^CoRrzLios WuBS. 



ILLUSTRATIONS OF ASTRONOMY. 
No. 3. — Distance, Mea8ubk3ie5t, Light and Heat or the Planbts;. 

How infinite are tlie amplitudes of space 1 It has never been 
measured. Man, with all his iuveutive genius, can produce mo instru- 
ment to encircle the universe. He can only contemplate its vast 
grandeur, its silent sublimity, and then iu his insignificance, apply 
the tiny iuvention;* of hia own fancy — hia uuappreciablo and 
intangible eaimates of miles, degrees and circles, to approximate 
even in his own mind, to the magnificent distances of the planet* 
from eack other aud their si>t(ir t^irth. To realise fulfy the extent 
of space in tlw cek'stial world above us is impossible. We can at 
once coropeheud the extent of a mile, or 100 niileS) and in a 
slight degree, 10,000, or 2U,000 miles upon the earth's surface, 
but when the mind's eye is called upward to follow the nstronomieal 
explorer of millions, or hundieds of millions of miles, how fiitile are 
even its eagle eti'orts, how dimmed and feded its lustre, how weary 
its languor, ami how clii Id-like it turns to eailli again, and by it» 
terresti-ial standards of visir.n seeks to gaze upon the uuiYeree. 

In the science of Astronomy, therefore, we can only estimate 
space by the certain conventional rnd fixed distances. As these 
should be accurately -known, we give a list and definition of those 
used in popular and scientific astronomy. 

Degrees, Minutes, and Seconds explained. — In astronomy, the 
distances and magnitude of bodies, are often given in degrees^ 
mlnuteSj and seconds. It ^^ ill be neccssar}-, therefore^ to show 
what these mean. 

"A circle k r plane Jifure, comprehended by a single curve 
line, called its circutnj'ercuce, every part oi which is equally distant 
from the point within called its centre.'' A circle is represented on 
Map 3, at the right of Fig. 1. 

A quadrant is the fourth part of a circle* 

A sextant is the sixth part of a circle. 

A sign is the twelfth part of a circle. 

A «fog-r#»e \» tb« tlwii'^tli part of a sigi^ or One three hundred 
•nd sixtieth part of a cin-le. 

A minute is a sixtieth part of a degr%o ; and 

A second is the sixtieth part of a minute. 

On the map the circle is divided off into parts of ten degrees 
each, and numbered in figures every tliirty degrees, or oftener. It 
will be seen that one-fourth of a circle contains just three signs^ or 
ninety degrees ; and half a circle six signs, or one hundred and 
eighty degrees. 

All circles, whether great and small, hare the same number of 
degrees, namely, three Inmdred and sixty. But one hundred and 
eighty marks the gj-eatest jx^ssible angle, as a pair of compasses can 
be opened no faither than to bring the legs in a straight line. 
These degrees, <fec., are used to represent the angle which the two 
lines form, coming from different points, and meeting at the eye in 
the centre. 

In the figure, the lines passing from the stars on the left to the 
eye, are found by the measurement on the circle to bo ten degrees 
apart. If the dotted line was perpendicular to the lower or plain 
one, they would be ninety degrees apart, (fee. 

Degrees, minutes, and seconds are denoted by certain characters^ 
as follows : '^ d<notes degrees, ' denotes minutes, and '' denotes 
seconds. Thup. 10^ 15' 20", is read ten degrees, fifteen minutes, 
and twenty seconds. 

Measurement by degrees, minute.^, and seconds, is called Angular 
Measurement. 

Angidar distances, magnitudes, c^c. — In Fig. 1, the obaerver is 
represented as seeing two stars on the left side of the map. By 
looking at the graduated or dinded circle, it will be seen tnat the 
angle which tliese two stai-s make at the eye is 10 ® . The stars 
are therefore said to be 10 ^ apart. If a globe filled the same 
angle, or number of degrees, as shown on the map, we should say 
it was 10 ® in diameter. If the space between the foot of a 
mountain and its top filled the same "angle, we should say it was 
10 ® high; and if a oomet passed throudi the same angle in one 
hour, we shotild say its ^elocitv was 10 ^ an hour. 
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All circles, whetlier largo or Bmnll, hnvo the same number of 
degrees; but the angle which an object niak<\s at the eye will be 
great or small, according as it is i)ear to or distant from the observer. 
This is illustrated by Fig. 2. On tlio i^.-ft is the object To the 
observer in the centre the globe is 20 ® in diameter; but to the one 
on the right its diameter is but 10 ^. To a third observer, at 
twice the distance of the last, it would a])|>oar but 5 ® in diameter, 
Ac. This shows why objeiits grow smaller in ap|>earance as we 
recede from them, and larger as we advance towards them. Their 
apparent magnitude is increased or diminished in jjroportlon to ike 
<Hslance/rom which they are viewed. 

The Sim as seen from the deferent Planets. — By Map 2, on the 
20th page of this journal, it will be S'^on that the Sun is about 
twice as near to Mercurv^ as he is to Venus. Of course then, 
aocordii^ to the principle illustrated in Fig. 2, his aii]>arent diameter 
must be twice as great when viewed from Mercury as when viewed 
from Venus. From the Earth it is still smaller, and so on till we 
view him from the distant orbit of Neptune, from which he would 
appear but a small glimmering point in the heav(#is. From the 
fixed star Sirius, he woidd ftp}>ear smaller than Sirius appears 
to us. 

The relative apparent magnitude of the Sun, m seen from the 
different planets, is repi-esented by Fig. 3. His angular diameter 
would be. 



From Mercury - 82^' 


FromAstnca- 12' From Saturn - sy 


« Venus - - 44i' 


" Juno - 12' "" Hei'schel 1^' 


« Earth - - 32' 


« Ceres - lU' " Neptune 50" 


« Mars . - - 2r 


" Pallas- IH' 


« Vesta - - Ui' 


** Jupiter 6' 



From Mercury it is supposed that the sjSots on the Sun would be 
risible to the naked eye, as seen on the n>ap ; and from Neptune 
the Sun himaelf would appear but as a lar^e and brilliant star. 



Let the reader imagine himself as approaching the sim till it has 
four times its present apparent diameter, and his spots stand out 
in full view to the naked eye; and then let him i^ecede from the 
sun, pass the earfh and tire oibits of Jupiter and Saturn, and retire 
away into space, till the sun appears but a glimmering star, and he 
will iiave some faint conception of the almost inconceivable distances 
of the solar bodies. 

Philosophy of the diffusion of Light — Light alwajTJ moves in 
straight lines, unless turned out of its course by reflection, or 
refraction. This is represented by Fig. 4 on the map; where the 
light is seen passing to the right, from the sun on the left From 
tliis law it follows that the squares A B and C in the diagram would 
receive equal quantities of light; but as B has four times, and C 
nine times the surface of A, a single square of B equal to A, would 
rf»«?eive onH' one-ibmlh as much light as A ; and a square of C, 
equal to A, would receive only one-ninth as much. This difference 
in tlie amount of light received is caused by the unequal distances 
of the several squares from the miniature sun on the left The 
distances are marked on the upper line of light by the figures 
1, 2, 3. 

The rule for determining the relative amount of light recaved 
by several bodies, respec-tively, placed at unequal distances from 
their luminary, is, that their light is inifersely^ as the squares of 
their distances. This rule, also, is illustrated by the figure. Tlje 
square of 1 is 1 ; the square of 2 is 4 ; and the squaro of 3 is 9. 
Hence 1, i, and ^, will represent their relative light, as already 
shown. The checks are designed to illustrate this rule. 

Light and Heat of the several Planets. — By ap}:4ying the 
foregoing nde to the planets^ at their respective distances from the 
sun, we are enabled to asceitain tlie relative amount of light received 
by each; and on the supp')sition that their heat is proportionate 
to their light, we can easily determina their average Temperature, 
At tlie lx)ttom of the map the planets are placed at their relative 
distances from the sun, commencing with Mercury on the left, and 
extending to Herschel on the right Immediately over each planet 
respectively, and near the upper line of the diagram, is mailced the 
proportionate light and heat of each, the earth being one. They 
are as follows: 



Mercury 6J 

Venus 2 

Eailh 1 

Mars V- i 






Vesta - - — I Jupiter 

Astaae ----- | Saturn - 

Juno - \ Herschel 

Cei^es <k Pallas | Neptune • . 

It appears, therefore, that Mercury has 6 J times as much light 
a^ our globe; Herschel only ^J j, and Neptune only yj^yth part m 
much. Now if the average temperature of the earth is 60 degrees 
the average temperature of Mercury wouldl»e.325 degrees; and as 
water boils at 212, the temperature of Mercury must be 118 
degrees above that of boiling water. Venus would have an average 
temperature of 100 degrees, Avhich would be twice that of the 
earth. On the other hand, Jupiter, Saturn, Herschel, and Neptune 
seem doomed to the rigors of perpetual winter. Think of a region 
90, or 368, or 900 times colder than the average temperature of our 
globe ! 

"Who there inhabit must have olher powers 
Juices, and veins, and Rense, and life, tlian our»: 
One moment's cold, like theirs, would pierce the bont. 
Freeze the heart's blood, and turn ub all to stone!" 

It is not cei-tain, however, tliat the heat is proportionate to the 
lights received by the respective planets, as various local causes may 
conspire to modify either extreme of the high or low temperatures. 
For instance. Mercury may have an atmosj)here that arrests the 
light, and screens the body of the planet from the insupportable 
rays of the sun * while the atmospheres of Saturn, Herschel, <fec., 
may act as a refracting medium to gather the light for a great 
distance around them, and concentrate it upon their otherwise cold 
and dark bosoms. 



Early Collroiatr Education. — The Rev. Principal Lee, in 
his usual inaugural address to the students of the Edinburgh Univer- 
sity, in regird to the prosccudon of their studies, said that all the 
eminent men of the age with whom ho was personally acquaintedt 
and who had risen to distinction, had gone tu college at an early 
period,— Brougham at twelve, Dr. Chalmers at eleven, and Lor<| 
Campbell ot eleven years and a half. 
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THE SEA. 

Beutifni, subiime, and glorious ;■ 
Mild, majestic, foaming, free; 

Over time iiscit' victofioiw. 
Image of eternity i. 

Ban and moon, and stars shine o'er tbee^ 

Sae thy &i>Tface ebb sad flow ; 
Tet attempts not to explore thee. 

In thy soundless depths below. 

Whether manni^'s splendovrs steep tbev 
With the rainbow's glorious grace. 

Tempest rouse, or navies sweep thee, 
'Tis bat Sot a moment's space. 

Earth, — her valleys, and her mountains^ 

Mortal man's behests obey. 
Thy unfathomable fountains, * 

scoff his search and scorn his wa^. 

Such art thou — stupendous Ocean I 

But if overwhelmed by thee. 
Can we think without emotion* 

What must thy Creator be I 



TRINITY COLLEGE DUBLIN— HISTORICAL 
MEMORANDA. 

On the ocesslon of the recent electrcMis of a new Chaneellor, Tice- 
Chancellory and Provost, of this dii^tiu^ruisbed univer«ity, founded 
by Queen Elisabeth in 1510^ we have token the pains to compile 
•nnoe particulars regarding these offices. . The new ofiicers are :- 
Chancellor, the Right Honorable Lord John George Beresford, 
DJ)., LL.D.I Archbishop of Armagh, vict* the King cf Hanover^ 
deceaxed — Yiee Chancellor, the Right Uonor&b!e Fraocid Blackburn, 
LL.D., Lord Chief Justice ef the Queen^s Beneh, vice Arch- 
bishop Beresford — Provost, the Rev. Richard Macdonnell, D.D., 
Bmitb's Profbs6or of Oratory, vice the Rev. Franc Sadlier, D.D., 
decfaaed* 

' The last electi^ to the High oSice of Chancellor waa held on 
the 15th day of July, m05, when his Mojpaty the King of Hanover 
(then Duke of Cua»berland, LL.D.) was elected. 

In the 84ih of Elizabeth the ^Charta, sine litters paientes,'' 
founding "the College of the Holy and undivided Trinity of Queen 
Elizabeib, near Dublin," appoints the first Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity, and provides fof the election of hia successors in the fol- 
io v^ing terms i — 

"Nam Cancellaril dtgnitatiin honoratlssimo Consilisrio nostro 
Gulielmo Cecillio Dumino Baroni de Burghley, totios Anglie The- 
srurario, Delegatim approbamus, et, ut pusthac idoneam hujus Col- 
legii Cancellario Pepositus et major pars Sociorum elegant, ordi- 
Bsmue/' 

The Provost and Senior Fellows, consequently, ire — anomalous 
though it be — the electors. The office is tenable for life, and the 
Chancellor is sworn (if he be resident of Ireland) generally in the 
presence of two of the Senior Fellows, deputed for that purpose, 
before the Lord Chancellor, or Lord Keeper of the Great Seal of 
England, or before the Lord Chancellor of Irelnnd. 

The uffice is not a mere sinecure ; we find that many important 
duties may devolve upon its holder. In the 13ih Car. 1. we 
find he is constituted first of the visitors of the College, who 
form iho Court of Ultimate Appeal, with very extensive jurisdiction, 
to use the words of the last-mentioned statute — ^'Omnes lite, ac- 
tiones et controversias, quas Prsepositus et major pars sociorum non 
possint eomponere, dirimant, et definiant et quod omnia gravjora 
delicta abipso Prepoeito et socils non emendata animadvertant." 

The Chancellor appoints the Vice-Chancellor (who was previous 
to the 19th Car. I. elected by the Provost and Senior Fellows)— 
*'Queen (i. e, Procancellarius,) uti ear est, a Cancelliprio Actfdemis, 
cujus vice'm gerit, seper eligi volumus." And by a subsequent 
section of the same act, in the event of a disagreement on the co- 
option of a Senior Fellow, the Chancellor may appoint a fit and 
proper person to the vacancy." 

By virtue of the letters patent, or ** Grant for refrulating the Ob- 
servatory on the lands of Dunsink" (32 George III., AD. 1793,) 
the Chancellor elects the Astronomer "lloyal (on ProvoEt Andrews' 
foundation,) in default of appointment by tht> Provost and Senior 
Fellows within six months after the recurrence of a vacancy, and 
by the "Act for establishing in Ireland a complete School of 
Physic" (25 Geo, III., cap. 42, A.l). 1TS5») the application of the 



surplus funds arising from Sir Patrick Dun's estates is subject to 
his approbation. 

In the English universities the electron of the* Chancellors, as of 
all other University officerF, is vested in convocation, consisting of 
the whde body of doctors and masters. In the Irish University 
the right of this clectioH is vested in the Provost and seven senior 
Fellows of Trinity (7oll'»ge. The practical difference of sueh op- 
posite modes of proceeding is obvious. Ab election by tMI whole 
body of the higher graduates of a university may fairly be said 
to speak the voice of the classes it has educated. A nomination by 
seven gentlemen who have had the good fortune to live the fonge&t 
or stick closest to their fellowships can hardly be said, except by 
accidental ag^ement, to give utterance to thnt opinion. The 
Provost and senior fellows are at the head of Trinity College-— 
but they are not the heads of the Irish University. In the univer- 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge, in each of which there are many 
colleges, the separate existence of the university is plain. If> 
Dublin, however, contrary to the expressed intention of the found- 
ers, the University to Xh\9 day etmsists of but ono college : «iever- 
thelesh: the university and the college pre perfectly distinct bodiep. 
We iMve had the curiosity to look into the statutes and regulatiorr, 
and in these the existence of a convocation, composed of the higher 
graduates, and representing the University, is uneqoivoeally and 
distinctly recognized. In point of faet that convocation d(»es not 
assemble twice a year under the presidency of the Chancellor or his 
representative,, and it is by the Chancellor or hrs representative, or 
it is by the Chancellor as the head of that body, and upon a vote of 
convocation, that c^ery degree is aetuslly conferred. 

The Primate of the Irish branch of the Chorch of England has 
nominally filled the place of Vice-Chancellur, but baa in trmh acted 
as Chaneellor in the name of the King of Hanover. There is on 
obvious fitnesb in now contVrring upon him the name of the oiRce 
the functions of which he has in reality discharged. 

In ecmnexfon with tl>e rceent election, the Bcjardof Trin:ty Col- 
lege, offer a prise of £10 for the best ode, in Latin or English, in 
commemoration of the election of the new Chancelk>r to the 
Univerdiiy. 

The office of Provost or President of Trinity College is in the 
gift of the Crown, and is worth £4,500 sterling, per annum, wiili 
ot!>er perquiiiites. 

The new Prototl^ f>K MscdnntioTl, errtered the UntTerstty over 
which he now presides in 1800, and at the early age of thirteen^ 
obtained the head place. His College course wss throughout dis- 
tinguished, including the head scholarship in 1803, and Bishop 
Law's Mathematical Premium in 1808, at bis first sitting for it, 
and on distinguished answering, though amongst his competitors 
were several who afterwards succeeded in becoming fellows. By 
a curious coincidence, he was elected on hrs birth day, and at tlie 
age of twenty -one ; being one of the few instances of such a dis- 
tinction having been obtnined so early. In 1820 he was chosen 
Professor of Mathematics, a post which lie occupied for six or seven 
years. 

*In 1828, at a time when comprehensive views were not too fre- 
quently received, he published a letter ad^'ocaiing the necessity of 
many changes in tlfC academic system of studies. These he 
warmly supported, as demanded by the extraordinary advance of 
science in the •last half century^ which made old instituticms in 
many respects unfitted for the requirements of modern knowledge. 
The suggestions then offered were finally adopted, and formed the 
basis of those great chongee in the College, commencing in 1895, 
which have raised its character so high. The constant develope- 
ment of science, and the c^-eation of new fields of study and 
research, make it of great importaiKO that there should be no 
unwillingness in the heads of the University to meet the require- 
ments of the age.^ He d)5ci>areed the duties of Senior Bursar for 
eight or nine yeari?, in which office his active and business-like 
habits were of the highest benefit in systematizing the management 
of the College properly, and made him familiar with its nature and 
position. 

It is understood that his political opinions have never been of an 
extreme nature. While a warm suppirter of the Established 
Church of Englnnd, he advocated Catholic emancipation, and in 
1813 signed, alone amonrret the Fellows, the petition in its favour* 
Of the system of mixed education adopted in the National Schools 
he has been from the first a consistent advocate* 
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M, GUIZOT ON WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. 

The followinf ts ihe speech of M» Gutsot oi^ihe occasicm of tiM 
insugumtion, very lately, of an equcstHan statue of WiMwm 
the Conqueror, ai Ma native town of Palaiaei in the department of 
CalvaiKes, in France. The st«t«e ia a fine piece of scvlpturev by a 
Parisian artist, which was Uiiely exhibited in the Cliampse Slyaee, 
in Paris* The extract will not disappoini the expectaiione of those 
readers who may be invited to its pemsal by the fame of ka distin- 
guished author ;— 

Yon present, gentlemen, lo-day, m raro exftrnplej-lhe example of 
« long and faithfnl memory after the lapse of a|^a. Neerly eif ht 
cenlitries have paaeed aince King William died ii^ected in Nor- 
inaiidy, which he had rendered so iliastriofis. It was with difficulty 
that there were found a few aervanta at Rouen — the scene of his 
death — to watch hta renmiiia. A few feet of earth were hardly ob- 
tained at Caen wherein to depoaite his remaina. 0« the present 
t)ccaa^oa yoo repair that indifterenee of his ootemporaries by yotir 
persevering care^ and, owing to t4e talent of an emtneot artist, 
King William is again beheld In hia native town. Falaise repays 
him, after eight centnriesy the gltiry which ia received from him. It 
is a gloriotta deed to render justice to a great man« Great men, 
however, must not be Hattered neither after tlieir death nor yet 
^luring their liie. Their errors, their faults, their vicea, tlielrcrimes, 
when they have committed any, ought not to be kept a secret, but 
oitght rather to be judged with severity* It is the right, as it ' 
^cornea the doty, of impartial history. But this just ae verity once 
exercised, the evU once recognized and treated as it deserves, a 
truly great man etill remaina— great in the midst of all the imper- 
fections his history discloses ; and then it ia our duty to admire and 
pay signal honor to hia memory, inaamucfa as great men are the 
^)ory of a nation, even where their deapotasm baa been tt^im and 
Nearly percbaaed. 

William ^as indeed a great nan ; and if thegreatneaaof princes 
be estimated, as it ought to be, by the difficulties of their deeds and 
the importance of their results, thee are few who have been supe- 
rior to him« You wiU not have forgotten, gentlemen, a deed which 
waa accompliahed in our time — the expedition of 18dO to Algiers 
-—the attempt to embark and transport to tlie other shore of the 
Mediurranean an army of 80,0(10 men to obtain from a barbarian 
the satisfaction due to ua. What immetiae preparatimie were then 
flsade ! What mighty effi»rts, what powerful meana were employed 
by the aid of our advanced atate of civilisation ! And ail that waa 
<leemed ahsolntely necesaary, because the underuking was difficult. 
You have now the proof that none of these precanticns were unne- 
cessary, becanee the undertaking was difficult. You have now the 
proof that none of these precautions were nnneeeesary for a view 
to their awcceea ; and the aoccesa of that enterprise baa become 
Che glory of iu leaders. 

In the 11th century, scarcely issuing from a barbarous condition, 
without any of the resourcea now furnished by civilisation and 
eciende, Duke William assembled together, embarked, conveyed 
to the other aided the Manchesi and landed on the enemy's territo- 
ry, more than 80,000 men : and scarcely had he landed when he 
won battles, and conquered for himself a kingdom. 8o much for 
the r^lfficutty of the enterprise. Now for the greatneaa of the results. 
William not only traver^ed the sea in small and fragile barques, with 
a migbty army — not only did he conquer a kingdom-*-be did atill 
more ; he founded a State— he strongly and solidly established his 
power on a foreign soil—his race and a new language and new 
institutione. And his work has lasted for ages, and it still endures. 
And ft ia In the tongue that King William spoke that the English 
Parliament ati'l addresaea its treble Queen, and in it she replies. 

We have seen gentlemen, conquests more vast, more dazzling, 
than thosfl of King William. They disappeared as rapidly as they 
were mode. The phenomenon is indeed rare of invasion founding 
a State ; yet William accomplished such a deed. William was in 
harmony with the aplrit and the permanent interests of his age : 
he waa aa deeply imboed with a con&ervative spirit aa he was gifted 
with the genius of a conqueror. 

We are right in rendering him this justice, aa hia glory haa coat 
us deirly. ft waa the origin of that national struggle, whi^ h lasted 
more than three centuriea, between France and England. It waa 
William who, by eaUbliahSng between two nationa partial aifH pre- 
eaiiovi tie8» began beiwecn them that epoeb of tA'dblo hoatility. 



and ail tlie wars which lasted untii they terminated in a complete 
separation of the two coMutrica. We were the conquerors in that 
mighty stmggle. We succeFsive4y won back aH the parta of our 
territory, and ended gloriously &y securfhg our natifmal independ- 
ence. We definitively drove the Norman invaders to tlie aoil con* 
qaered by them, and whitber we had aent them. The glorioua 
creature — without parallel iirthe history ^of the world- -with a nature 
half allelic, half heroic-^Joan of Are, forever l^atmyed what the 
suoces(«or8 of William the Conqueror labored to ^tfe<^ in France; 
and it was on the same spot of earilt, in thia very city of Rouen, 
(where King William met hia death,) that the Virgin Warrior 
sealed with her martyrdom the 41eliverance of her country. 

Vet I care not to dwell on thoae glorioua but aaddening memeira 
of the pan. ' I rather love to contempAate ourselvea and the history 
' of our own days. In our times, also, ships withimt number crowd 
our coasts, and convey thousands upon thoesanda of voyagers to the 
shores of England. But is it for another war that they thus depart! 
No^ no. [t is benign peace that beckona and guides them to a 
foreign land and leada ihem back again. Their doaire i« not for 
chivalrous adventure, nor is their ambition that of conquest* They 
crowd thither to ofier or bring back the pledgee of reciprocal proa^ 
perity. The Intereourae between the the two nations ia now aa 
pacific as it is frequent and animated. A Cryaul Palace, where 
they ccngregite in thouaanda — an invisibtd tliread — ^a iasb of 
ligtKning shooting beneath the waves which convey a from one to 
the other the message of their mutual wants and their mutual aervi- 
ces — such, gentlemen, arethe bonda which now replace those that 
William the Conqueror wished to eatabliah. 

Whicb of tiie two periods, gentlemen, is tife Imppier t Which 
spectacle Is the nobler, the more glorious t In the midst of the 
troubles and disqnietudea which weigh upon us in our present agi* 
tatedand precarious condition^ we yet have a right to be proud ol^ 
and have fall hope io, our own ^^e^ provided oar hope and ear pride 
do not impel ua into the pride of madneae. We may justly speak 
of the benefits and the marvels of our civiliz%tion, provided that our 
civilization be not Itaelf like a crystal palace which all men admire^ 
but which all at once disappears, and that it cannot be aaid of it, la 
the language of the great poet, ^ that Normandy baa given te 
Prance with ita brilliancy the briMleneaa of glass." 

I wish not, gentlemen, to throw a gloom over this festiyity by 
words of sadness ; but you will pardon me the expression of a aehti* 
ment which ia certainly that of all men of aense and of honor. 
When men who traverse the wide ocean are overtaken by the tern- 
peaf, it ie not sufficient to have a noble ahip, well equipped, and w^H 
furniabed with an intelligent, brave, and hardy crew ; that ore^ 
must be united, and the whole ahip must have atout anchors — for 
on these the salvation of all depends. Let us, gentlemen, befifmly 
united— let ua know hew topoasess ourselvea of the#frong anchora' 
of society— ^lot ua trust to them together, Yesi Heaven will deiga 
to grant us aaivBtion, if we act so as to deserve it. . 

Ekcouraobmbrt for Mbcharics. — GovBRNORS OP States. — 
We believe there have been one or two Instances, but we cannot 
now remember them, where two brothers have been Govembra of 
Sutes at one and the aame time, but there ia no inatance en record 
where brotbera have been ao far apart, and under auch pecnliar cir- 
cumstances, aa ia now the caae with the Biglera of Pennaylvania* 
William Bigler is the Governor elect of Pennsylvania, and hia bro« 
ther John Bigler is the Grovernor of the State. of California* One 
will have charge of the keyaiooe of the arch, the other over the 
Eureka of the confederacy. One will govern on the Pacific^ the 
otlier«on the Atlantic. One will be chief magistrate of the State 
of vast mineral fields of iron, copper and lead ; the other, chief ma*, 
gistrate of untold depocita of gold, ailver, platina, and mountains of 
cinnebar. 

« Tbb EoucATioif OF otTR cHiLDRBEi IS nevof out of my mind. 
Train them to virtue, habituate them to industry, activity and aplrit. 
Make them consider every vice as ahanieful and unmanly. Fire 
them with ambition to be useful. Make them diadain to be deatitote 
of any useful knowledge." — John Mwm to kis AT (/e. 

The intellectual auperiority of one man above another conaiatis in 
hia power of judging of the fViture from the gik^L'^SteufarfsMorai 
PkU^fifiky p. li., dh. IL , Bisb. 4^ Oiv. it. 
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TOKONTO, MARCH, 1852. 

Rbv. a. Lilue'b two Lectures on the Gbowth and Pros- 
racTS or Canada.— We are happy to find that our own estimate 
of the great value of these Lectures when soliciting the respected 
sathor to prepare them for publication in the Journal of Educa- 
Ifoti^ is fuHy justified by the receptiott with which thej' hare met from 
other quarters. Not only have they been favourabjy noticed an<l 
quoted by several Upper Canada newspapers, but they have been re- 
published entire by two newspapers in Lower Canada. Mr. J. G. 
HoDGiHB, conceiving that a pamphlet edition of them might 
be useful, applied to parties likely to take some copies in that form. 
Mr. Thomas Macleab, Bookseller in Toronto, proposed to take 
1,000 copies ; and F. Widder, Esq., in addition to supplying 
some corredioiia and additional statistics^ requested 1,500 copies for 
the use of the Canada Company in England. Since then, Wm. 
Matthie, Esq., of BrocVville, has written to Mr. Lillie, requesting 
permission to reprint an edition of 1,000 copies for ''gratuitous cir- 
culation in England, Ireland, and Scotland." Permission has, of 
course, been given ; and Mr. Lillie has collected and inoorporated in 
his Lectures for the pamphlet edition a number of additional statis- 
tics. There are no copies of the pamphlet edition of the Lectures 
for sale in Canada, but those at the disposal of Mr. Macleab ; and 
we hope he will be duly rewarded by the friends of Canadian pio- 
gren for the spirited manner in which he has undertaken to pro- 
mote the drculation of so useful a pubHcation. 

We know not of a more effective antidote to grumbling and 
Itefamation against Canadian institutions and progress, than Mr. 
Lulib'b Lectures. Let assailants of Canada answer Mr. Lillis's 
facts and statistics if they can. Among the valuable additions of 
statistics which Mr. Lillie has made to his Lecturer, is a comparison 
between the progress of Rochester and Buffiilo in the State of New 
York, and Toronto and Hamilton in Canada. Bochester possessing 
mat water privileges, and Bufialo being the terminus of Canal navi- 
gation on the one side, and of western lake navigation on Ihe other, 
and the great depot of travel and merchandize to and from tlie 
Western States, have peculiar advantages over Toronto and Hamil- 
ton ; and we have often been pointed to Rochester and Bufialo, as 
ediibitiiig a growth (A population to. which nothing in Canada 
could be compared. Mr. Lillie ha^ made the comparison, includ- 
ing the famed City of New Orleans, and the results are as follow : 

«< New-Orleans had in 1810, a population of 17,248 ; in 1830— 
46,310 ; in 1850, 110,285. That of Rochester, was in 1620, 1,502 ; 
in 1830, 9,269 ; in 1850, 36,561. Buffiilo contained in 1810, 1,508; 
in 1830, 8,653 ; in 1850, 40,266 (Am. Aim. 1852, p. 200). Hence 
New-Orleans numbered in 1850, somewhat more than two and a 
half times what it numbered in 1830 ; Rochester, nearly four times; 
and Bufialo, about four and two-third times ; while Toronto con- 
tained, in 1850, all but nine times its population in 1830 ; and 
{{amilton about four and a half timet what it numbered in 1836." 



OFFICIAL ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS PROPOSED BY 
LOCAL SCHOOL AUTHORITIES. 

* IComtinMcd frompag* 47.] 
NCTMBICR 17. 

A local Superintendent proposes several quesdons as to the re- 
spective powers of school meetings, trustees and others in a school 
section, the nature of which will he sufficiently apparent from the 
following answers returned to them : 

*< 1 . An annual or special school section has authority to sty whe- 
ther a school shall be sapported by nte bill st a ceruln amoant per 
quarter ; but such meeting his no authority to say whether a child 
attending one week or one month shall pay for the whole quarter. 
The laet part of the 8th clause of the 12th section of the School 
Act makes it the doty of the tmttees to adopt a monthly, quarterly, 
or half yearly rale Mil) as they may judge best* Undier the reso- 
lution, a copy of which you encloee, th? trustees can, if they think 
proper, impose a rate bill of one shilling and three pence per month, 
(which is St the rate of three shillings and nine pence per quarter) 
and raise whatever balance may bo required to make np the teacher's 
salary, fttc, by assessment, as autboriaed by the latter part of the 
7th clause of the 12th section of the Act. 

^ 2. To >oor second question, I snswer that trustees' have no 
authority to levy a rate bUI for less than one month. 

" 3. It is not lawful for any school meeting to adopt a resolution 
against all school ux, as the latter part of the 7th clause of the 
12th section expressly authorises the trusteea to levy a tax on pro- 
perty, if necessary to make op the1»alance uf a teacher's salary and 
other expenses of their school. 

'< 4. If a majority of a special school meetiag caHed for that 
purpose, does not resolve upon any method of providing the 
teacher's salary, then the trustees have authority to provide for the 
whole balance of the teacher's salary, over and above the amount 
of the apportionment from the school fund, by assessing the property 
of the school section, as authorised by the latter part of the 7th 
clause of the 12tb section of the Act. Thus adopting do resolution 
at such meeting as to the mode of providing for the teacher's salary^ 
is equivalent to resolving in favour of a free Bchool ; for, in such 
circumstances, the Trostees .have no authority to impose a rate bill 
on parents sending children to the school ; they must raise what- 
ever balance they require under the authority of the elause last 
referred to. 

"5. The trustees have authority, under the l2th clause of the 
12th section of the Act, to call as many special school meetrogs aa 
they please, and for any school purpose whatever. 

<* 6. No other parties than the trustees of a school section have 
authority to call a legal meeting of the voters of such section. 

"7. Each annual school meeting must be held the hour of the 
day, OS well as on the day, specified by law. If any annual school 
meeting under your jurisdiction, was held at 6 o'clock, p.m., instead 
of at 10, a.m., of the day apecified by lavi'i the proceedings of such 
meetings are null ; but according to the 5th section of the Act, the 
old trustee continues in office until his successor is elected, as autho- 
rised in the proviso of the 9th section. 

^'S. A trustee can be sued by no other than the majority of hia 
colleagues for any neglect of duty. See 8th section of the Act. 
Therefore, if the majority of voters at a school meeting adopt reso- 
lutions according to which the trustees are of opinion they cannot 
employ a teacher and justly guarantee his salary, — (such, for exam- 
ple, as a rate of two dollars a quarter for pupils, or any rate bill so 
' high as to prevent the attendance of the pupils) the trustees can, if 
they think proper, decline employing a teacher at all, and let the 
responsibility of having no school, and of losing the school fond 
(including the local assessment, part of it as well as the legislative 
school grant) be upon those who propose and support such unrea- 
sonable resolutions. 

** I thank you for the energetic manner in which you co-operate 
in promoting the circulation of the Journal of Education — a pub- 
lication from which I derive not a farthing advantage more than 
yourself, unless it be an advantage to be responsible for all expenses 
connected with its publication, besides the labour of editing it.'* 

NOMBKR 18. 

In apschool section where a free school was established, children 
from neighbouring sections (in which the achoda wart not fiee) 
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were sent to tlie cheap school-— crowding that school and depriving 
truatees of neighbouring sections of a portion <ff the ordinary means 
of suppoi-ting their own schools. The trustees of the free school 
section rather favoured this proceeding, and thought they could 
collect rate Inlls for the attendance of the non-resident children. 
A representation hamg been made to the Chief Superintendent 
of Schools on the subject, the following is the answer returned : 

" In reference to the question you have proposed, I remark that 
the trustees of a sehool section have oo legal authority to admit to 
their school apy children not resident in their section. 

** The nth clause of the 12th section of the Act has reference 
to the collection of rates on the property of non-residents, but has 
no reference to the assumed admissitm of non-resident children to 
the School. The school of each school section is for the children 
of school age in that section, and for no others ; otherwise the con- 
sequences would be what you jus^tly state in your letter. In some 
instances children have been permitted to go to the school of a sec- 
tion in which they did not reside, but not when it has been objected 
to by any party residing in the section, either to or from which such 
children have been sent." 

NUMBXR 19. 

The nature of the questions proposed by a party concerned, relar 
tive to certain powers of school meetings and Trustees^ is. sufficiently 
indicated by the following answers returned to them : 

** In reply to your questions, I remark that no school section meet- 
ing has authority to tax any man according to the number of bis 
children of sohool, or of any age, as you may see by what I have 
stated at some length on thid subject in the Journal of Education 
for December, p. 183. 

** A school meeting has a right to vote that a rate^bill of 7^. per 
month shall be paid for each pupil attending the sohool. 

** The Trustees, therefore, of section to which you refer, have a 
right, and it is their duty, to levy the rate bill of 7 id. per month for 
each pupil attending the school ; but they have no ri^ht, nor can 
they oollect by law the proposed rate of 58. for each child resident 
. in the school section between the ages of 5 and 16 years, whether 
auch child attends the sohool or not. But if the schooyund appor- 
tionment for the year, and the monthly rate bill of 7 id. per pupil, 
are not sufficient to make up the salary which the trustees may 
think proper to pay the teacher and defray the other expenses of 
the school, the trustees have authority, by the latter part of the 7th 
clause of the 12th section of the sohool act, to assess the property 
of the school section for the balance they may require for such 
purposes." 

(to bx coktihvxd.) 

[official.] 
Circular to Wardens of Covnties <m the omission of County 
Clerks and Local Superintendents of Schools to transmit cer- 
tain information required hy law. 

Sir: — I have the honor to call the attention of the Municipal 
Council, of which you are Warden, to several matters relfting to 
Common Schools >— 

1. The Ist clause of the 36th section of the School Act makes 
it my duty to apportion on or before the first day of May, the 
moneys which Jiave been granted by the Legiskiture for the support 
of Common Schools in Upper Canada during the current year ; 
and I should have been happy to transmit herewith a statement of 
this apportionment of such moneys, so far as your Council is officially 
interested, had the officers whom you have appointed, furnished me 
with the information required by law to enable me to do so. In 
order to apportion the Legislative School Grant to any Municipality, 
for the cunent year, as required by law, I must have from such 
Municipality its audited financial Hchool accounts and its school 
reports for last year. But I have not yet received the former from 
one County Council in Upper Canada ; and I transmit you the 
names of the Townships within your jurisdiction from which the re- 
quired school reports have not been received. As I am depending 
upon the information omtained in the accoimta and reports referred 



to, for the data and groimds on which to prepare and notify the 
current year's school apportionment, it is impossible for me to per- 
form this part of my duties at the time so appropriately fixed by 
law, unless each County Council, and the officere appointed by it, will 
fulfil the conditions and perform the duties enjoined upon them by 
law at the time and in the manner prescribed in the statute. 

3. As to the Auditor's report of the School Accounts of the'Coun- 
ty and Sub-treasurers, a ceilified copy of the abstract of which the 
5th clause of the 27th section of the Act req^ftres the County Clerk 
to transmit to this Depaitment, on or before tlie first day of March, 
I have to remark, that, in a circular dated as early as 31st July, 1 850, 
I called the attention of the Council to the provisions of the law ^ 
in regard to the mode of securing and paying the local School 
Fund, and suggested the manner in which it could be systematized 
and simplified ; and in a circular from this Department, dated 4th 
March, 1851, the auditing of the accounts of the School Fund and 
repoiling other mformation on school matters, was specially brought 
before the Council. But I regret to say that from no County has 
one such audited abstract of accounts for 1851, as required by tlie 
clause of the Act referred to, been yet received by this Department 
This has arisen, as I have been informed by some County Clerksy 
(who have readily furnished o^e with such information as they 
possessed on the subject) from the delay on the part of Sub- 
treasurers to send in their accounts, or' from the absence of that 
responsibility and security on the part of those officers which the 
law requires each County Council to see should be given. I hope 
this matter will engage the prompt and effective attention of. your 
Council. 

3. Another subject which I have to bring before the Council is 
the furnishing me with copies of its proceedings ^ relating to school 
assessments and educational matters," as required by the drd clause 
of the 27th section. Some County Clerks have annually performed 
this duty faithfully and well; but from others I have received no 
information whatever,— either of the appointment and post office 
address of the local Superintendents and County Treasurer, or of the 
proceedings of your Council on educational matters. The attention 
of County Clerks was drawn to this matter also in the circular of 
the 4th of March, 1851 — and some of them immediately either 
partially or wholly complied with the law, but have omitted to do 
BO this year. 

4. Accuracy and punctuality in the transaction of every kind of 
business connected .vith the interests of the several MunicipaUties 
throughout the country, is an important branch of public education, 
and an essential element in the intellectual and social advancement 
of the people. The establishment of County and Township Muni- 
cipal Councils has tended and is largely contributing to educate the > 
people in a correct appreciation and management of their own local 
afiairs. The school system cames the principle of local self-govern- 
ment into each school section, as well as county and townsnip ; and 
a correct and systematic manner of woridng it out; of devising and 
accounting for all its financial operations; of reporting its state and 
progress, is a comprehensive and powerful agency of social trai ling, 
— ^apart from the advantages conferred by the schools, and the infor- 
mation difinsed by reports. And it is for each County Coimcil, 
by the fulfilment of its own ftnctions, by the appointment of suitable 
local school officers, and by seeing that each of them performs his 
duties enjoined by law, to aid in procuring a progress and "consum- 
mation so devoutly to be wished." 

6. I will lose no time, after obtaining the necessary returns, in 
notifying the apportionment of the Legislative School Grant for the 
year; but as the aggregate amount of it is the same as that of last 
year, the variation in the amount apportioned to each Township, 
arising from the variation in the comparative increase of population 
in different municipalities, cannot be very great On the basis of 
last ^'ear's apportionment, your County Council might therefore 
proceed forthwith, should it think proper, to levy the local assess- 
ment part of the School Fund for the year. 

I have the honor to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient Servant^ 

E. RYERSON. 
Education Offiok, 

Toronto, \st day of May, 1863. 
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rulief the mountain 
ranges and general 
physical features of 
each country. They 
are erobov»ed on strong 
boards, and are neatly 
framed. The size <k 
the Maps vary from 90 
Inches by <6 inches, to 
34 iuche< by 30 Incbok 



X. ATLASSE8. 

1. PUTSlCAt^ POLITICA^ AMD ASTmONOKICAZ.. 

The Physical Alia, of Natnrai Phenomenn, reduced from the Edition in Tm- 
iR-rial FolK^ for the u«j «f t ollc-gc., Academies, and FauiineL by 
Alexander Keith Johnston. F.R.G.S.. F.G.S. Geograilicr at Tvdinl 
burgh, in Ordinary toiler M.ijesty. Honarary Men.lTo/ i^^i gJS^S- 
lUiical fctoclcty, Berlin. Tlii* Edition contains twcuty-five M?m. 
including a Palaoiitplogical and Geological Map of the BrWh Island? 

wTTi*^vJ"i**A*^'«*^n'.''^**^ °^ ^"- "Prc^^ly for this eSiJlon^hi 
wes-srs. \v. & A. H. Johnwtou, and carelully coloured under liwir 
superintendence ; witli 1 13 pngesof dc*cripiive IeflcrM)rCTi.T;d a vSv 

the Gl^bc. 3. Mountain Chains of Europe and A^ii. 3. Mouiiililn 
Chains of America. 4. lUustratiou of the Glacier Svsteu of S 
Alps, (Mount Blanc.) a. Phcnoinonn of Volcanic AcUon. k. Pa j! 
onwogical and Gcologteal Map of th^ Britlf^h I^lnnds. (A doSTe 

ISoi SK'*;°*?l''**rT.'- V •>^**'*' Umrtof the Ailantic Ocean, i! 
Physical Chan of the Indian Ocean. 3. Pbypfcal Clian of the I'acifie 
Ocean or Gnwt Sea. 4. 'iidal Chart of thn British Seas. 5. The Wver 
Pybtems ot Euroiie and Asa. 0. 'Jhe River Systems of A...nrJ- 

if i'i2?hi''^^r }?*"•" ^°;^'^ METORc>ioai::i^7HuX?dr^s^^^^^^^^^ 

of Isotberma^Luie* 1. Gcograpldcal DlsiribuUon of tho Current«of 

pS„ ?i«n «*^rT*'"P^*'' i' *'*"' % ^^ l^ Wortd. 4. Hyetograph Ic or 
Rain .Map of Mirope^ NATrRxi. rfi«ToitY.-l. Geographical Diaribu- 

graphic Map of Great Britain and Ireland, .. .T!.:. ..... . . . ."^. 



HT PUCI. 



£119 



A School Atlas of general and di-scriptlve Geography, founded on the mo«t 
recent dtwoveries and rcetificitions, ^iSlly consmrcfed wItW 
view to the purpo^is of round lustructloiTand on a uSforn, seTl^^^ 
scales by which the relative size of countries can at once £ ij^eived 
by Alexander Keith Johnston, F.R.-i.E .T . . . . . * 

A School Alias of Physical Geography, in which the subject Is 'treatwHn*. 
more simple and elementary manner than in iheprctious workl of Oia 
author. By means ol a new process, these works coinl'ine tho «rr » 
racy an. neatness of the highest style of engraving, whh a ,ntH:LS 
application of colours, of which the ertectls to secure clewnMsi^r 
TCctneM and elegance, by A. Keith Johnston, F.kTs.E., . . ??^ . . " 

A Descriptive Atlas of Astronomy, and of Physical and Pnlittmi c>c^!,S i * 
Compris«l in eighty >lap«, eilri biting rcinnrriiens^^^^^ 
AMronon.y, and of I'hysical and PoIU.?hI GcoS^fphrand a cS«/ 
Atlas of the Globe, carefully ctmrtructed. Tviuf de«Sr nil vp f«t««?^* 
by the Rev. T. Milner, M.a', F.R.G.S.. i lusirat% by'2^ 
vignettes. One thick volume, demy 4to. rIoS. iSurred^^ ^ 

The Atlas of Phymcal Geography, dedicated, by permission, to H R iV Vhl 
Prince Albert. Cons sting of sixteen Mum. illn«n^fiJ« «rfl V.* ".* ^^ 
Hydrography. Meterology. ZooldS? IdSSilyl^TiS^^S^^^ 
Globe.* t'v)nstructcd by AugSt^s P«S?nann P p r"?^*^'?^ ?^ »^ 

Geopaphy," it has been the design of the Puhilsbera lo orodnJi^^ 
worS^ adapter! and corresponding to the prewnt sSt? of knS^cS^JL! 
w>mpreheiisive in its plan, clear and simple in its SlnSilons amf^ 
the iamo tijne. inoderatt in price, Ti» Conatrwiwof ui S&i ih2 



£\ % % 



Fraphical PublicnilonF, has made It his ch'.ef aim to represent the 
lienomena of ^hy^lciU * 'bjecis In their general and coiuplcbu con- 
nexion ov<-r tlie olube ■, anu while availing hiniselt of the previous 
labours of lluuiboldi and bcrghaus, he lias not failed to cou»ult all 
recent n:»earciic« and obMTvatJOus. In one volume, imt«rial4to.,. .. 
The Alias of Political Geography. Revised and corrected, by Augustus 
Peieruiauu, l-'.K.G.:5. With di>fccripUve leiter-ure«s, by the Rev. T. 
Milner, M. A.. F.K.G.8., ^uUior of the »* Gallery of Natuit:," fcc. 
U he Mti}m embraced in this Atlus, rifty-ihrce in number, present the 
Topographical nu'j Stntiiitical lenturts of the couutrie«in a novel and 
simple maaiiei { iJie lormer are illu>iraieil by sections, taken across the 
countries, sliowing the elevation ot the land above the M*a-k,n'el ; while 
the latter are reprebeuted so as to exliibii tiie uutubi'r of iuhabiiauu of 
^Mi^ry placi- on the Map. iiich ^lap is accompanied by a letter-press, 
dcacribiug in brief language lis prevailing Geographical Structure, cldef 
Political Uivikious anu Cities, with the Manners, Religion, andludua- 
tritil Oecupntiun of its Inhabitants. A copious OousuTiing Index, both 
lo the leuer-presd and Maps, Ik givco^ki the laitt'r case, witli a refer- 
ence to the iwsition on the Map ol the Distrtet or City named. In one 

volume, imperial 4to., 

A Gallery of Nature, being a Pictorial and Dcsi'riptive 'I'our through Osation, 
illustrative of tlie wonders of Astronomy, Physical Geography and 
Geology, y^ iih nixieen Kngraviogs on steel, and many hundred VIr- 
iieucs and Diagrams. By the Rev. T. Milner. A. M. Royal Hvu. . • 

9. School Gbookapht. 

Dowers' School Atlas of Modern Geography, coutalnlng 40 Maps, and a 
copious coukulting Index, beautifully engraved on steel, and coloured; 
with Map ol Canada, 

Short Atlas of Modern Geography, for the u«e of Schools, prepared from the 
best authorities, and includtng tlie latest d scoveiies. With a copious 
consulting Index of Latitudes and Longitudes. By John Dower. 
(Bditton for the use ol tlie Schools in connexion with the National 
Board of Eflucation In Ireland). Twelve Maps, cugraved on steel, 
and coloured, hvo 

Klrkwood*B School AUas, containing twelve Maps, engraved on steel, and 
coloured. (Edition for the Schools incoooectloQ with cbeNatiooa] 
Board of Education in Ireland) . Stitched iu wrapper, small 4to, ... §18 

Chambers' Atlas of Ancient and Modem Geography, eon»isting of 34 quarto 
Maps, from the Intent autlioritMM. The Mapi are engraved on stoel, 
and coloured in outline, and accoiopanieJ by a coptous Index, .... 

Cbaiabers* Primmer Ados— consisting of quarto Haps. InieDdcd fbr the 

use of beginners, o 9 

Scottish School Book Associatton New General Atlas~<onsistingof 3i» Maps, 



1 19 • 



1 t t 



U • 



9 



10 



beautifully engraved ou steel, embracing all the latest discoveries, and 
exhibiting the populalton of the towns, length of rivers, and height of 



11 3 



Selected Atlas— coi^latiog oi 911 Mapa, engraved on ateel, and coloured in 

outline, , S t 

Reid*s School AUas of Modern Geography-Consisting of iO Maps, with 
Index, coniaing the names, properly accenMd, of the moat imporuini 
places lajj down in the Map«, the countries in which tliey are situated, 
and their latitude and longitude, S f 

Rdd's Introductory Alias ot Modern Geography— consisting of 10 Map*, 

engraved on steel, and coloured, 9 9 i 

Educational Maps for the use of Schoolmasters. In Throe Parts : I. lllua- 
tradons ot Mathematical Geography. 1. Projections used Ibr Maps of 
the WorliL 3. fooical andCylinorical Frojccifous. IL «ln8tr8tk>na 
of Physim Geography. K Mouuiains. v. Rivers. 3. Lakes. 4. 
Index Map of the v\orld. ». Ciimate. 0. Vegcwtion. 7. Sizes of 
Oceana, Seas, Islands, 4kc. S. Si^ee of Countries. III. Uisioricat 
Mai>s. 1. As.syrian Empire. 3. Persian. 3. Macedonian. 4. Roman. 
0. Christian, at the rirte of the Mahometan Religion. 0. Mahotnetan. 
7. Christian, at the present time. Published under the dhection of the 
(V>nimittee of General Literature and Education, appointed by the 
Society for prpmodng Christian Knowledge 9 19 9 

Dr. Cart Vogel's Illustrated General and Elementary Physical Atlas— with 
Descriptive Letter-press. Embellished with about dUOO Engravinaa of 
Animals, Plants, 4tc., 9 9 9 

Set of Outline Maps to ditto, by Carl Vogel, 3 9 

Hand Atlas for Bible Readers-containing 19 Maps and Plans, chroooligicaHv 
arranged, with Historical and Explanatory Notes, a Tabular View of 
the Geography f Palesiioe, and a very copious Index for reference. 

By bdward Ui'* — ■^- «.-.- 

lettered,. . 



Mughca. New Edition, w'ith nuuierons additions. Clodi, 



Pocket Map for Bible Readers-showing the Holy Land, City, and Temple, 

with 1 abular View of the Geography of Palestine. Prioied on ck^ v 

Murphy's Bible Atlas, 

Ouyot's Comparative Pbyaicat A t1aa->wlth Plaiee, and eolout«d, 

Morse's Sahool Geonraphy— lUuttrsted with SSCerocraphic Mapa. and nume- 
rous beautifully executed v ood Cuts .V 9 

(See Astronomy, No. — ) 

XI. NATIONAL SCHOOL BOORS.— Ddblim Enrnoiw. 

First Book of l^^seons. bound In paper, 

._._., * *' 9 



















9 9 
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S 9 

9 



Second Hook of Lessons, bound in canvas,' 

Third Book of Ix?ssons. ditto, (Canadian edidon). . 

Sequel to the Second Book of Leiisons, bound in eaovaa,. ..... 

Fourth Book of Lessons, (Canadian Edition) 

FlHh Book of Lessons, bound in canviA 

Sixdi Book of Le^isons, for Girit, ditto 

Itttroductton to the Art of Rending, ditto 
AriiJunctic in Theory and Practice, ditto 
Element* of Book-keeping. ditto 

Epitome of Geographical Knowledge, bound in cloUi 

c;om)>endiuro of . ditto, «. bound in eanvaa. 

Elements of Geometry, ditto , 

ftlensuration, ^jtto •...!.,. 

Appendix to Mensuration, ditto ..*..'! *. 

l-lasy LesBonsoo Reasoning, by Dr. Wtaately, ditto 

Easy Lessons On Money matters, ditto 

Biographical Sketches of the Principal Hritlsh Poeta. I volume 

logically arranjged, from <*hauccr to Bums 

Selections fr<)m the British Poets. 1 Volume, conuinlng Sacred, Moral, and 

Didacnc ; Descriptive and Pastoral Poetry, 

Geograpliy Generalized. By Pit>fesaor Sullivan. Bound In clodi 

._,„ "S!°.-, ^^ dJito Bound in eanvaa, 

Spelling Book Superseded. ditto A new and enlarged edition, 

- ^ . H. « ^ <'*"o dittt>, bound in cloth. 

Introduction to Geography and Riatory. By ProAMor Sullivan, ditto, ditti 
Dicitonnnr of the English Language, ditto diuo, eanvaa 

-., ^ irnxo ditto ditto ditto, cloth 

DIetionaf V of Derivations of the Englisb Luowk. dltio 

Dfito ditto *'**g^j^«i««^ ^ 
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XII. OBJECT LISSSONS AND TRINTS. 
1. Natural HiiroRY Object Llmoni. 



Colourc'!, per Mt of UU, iu sheets. 



Ditto 


ditto 


Diilo 


ditto 


Plain, 


ditto 


Ditto 


ditto 


Ditto 


ditto 


Ditto 


ditto 


Coloured, 


ditto 


Fialii, 


dluo 



XKT PRICES 

. XI 15 
6 lU 
11 
15 
3 5 
5 



stretched on Craiues and varnished, 

ditto ditto Hiugly, Is.; per dozen 

per sc't of lot), in sheets 

stretchcvl Oti curd, 

singly, Od.; per dozen 

I'iJ bouiui in one volume,. . . . ' 1 17 

M as90rte<I for S 

40 assorted for 5 

Zoological Sketches, consisting of deschctions of the first 1*20 of the fbllow- 
la^' aui:iials Itc.. lilu«iraieJ hy etigravingK reduced In size from the Natu- 
ral Hiatorv Object LeswiM Prluts—witii ooariy «M brauiilul Wood Cuts, 
limo.. pp. Mi», 5 



n 



laH of /Taimrml Huimj O^eH /^ssms, hMut^mtl^ tugrmvi from Paintingt cf living 
tfdwuM. 5iM of prints with Micr preso, 1 1 tMckos ffjf 12. 7'/te Lugluk and 
ClatriaU numo tf, each optdwun of A^»rol Uutortf it given. 



1. The Long Eared Bat. 
9. The Rhinoceros. 

3. The Striped Uycuna. 

4. The Lion. 
6. The llHcr. 

6. Tlic Leopard. 

7. The Br.>wu Bear. 

8. The Me«lge llog. 

9. 'J'he Beaver. 
lU. The Hquirrel. 
IL The Llaina. 
Vi. The KeJ Deer. 
13. The Giraffe. 
H. The lioat. 

13. Tlie AmericaD Bison. 

Itf. The .Am. 

17. The Hippopotamus, 

Id. The Harpy Eagle. 

19. The Cngtisli BarnOvrl. 

*iU. The i'eacock. 

Si. The Cassowary. 

Si. The Eiuau. 

2^1. The White Stork. 

*i4. I he Woodcock. 

a^. The Toa . 

•iJ. The Crocodile. 

S7. The Coiniuoa Snake. 

8d. The .Salmon. 

S9. The Sturiceon. 

30. Tlie Mackerel. 

31. The Elephant. 

32. The Coiiiuion SeaL 
aj. The 8ticpberd*s Do«. 
34. The Newfoundland Dog. 
as. The Foi. 

3G. Tlie Jaguw. 
37. The i:ni. 
8e^. The Mole. 

39. 1 he I'orcupioe. 

40. The Mou»e. 

41. Tlie RnUbit. 

42. The Chiticbilla. 

43. The Arabian Caxnel or 

Dromedary. 
4t. Tlie Reiudter. 
4J. I'he Nyl Gbao. 
4(1. The Sheep. 
47. The «*ow. 
4H. The Race Home. 

49. The Zebra. 

50. Tlie Kite. 
01. The Starling. 
52. The 0»trich. 

63. The ComuMu Heron. 



:4. The Swan. 

5j. 'J'he TurUc. 

50. The Frog. 

.)7. Tlie Common Viper. 

5S. '1 he lodrish 

M. The I'lyiuK Fish. 

00. The Lobster. 

01. The Pike, 
ti-i. I'he Jacltal. 

63. The (tuiuca Pig. 
04. The Herring. 
0.^. Tiie Wild boar. 
OJ. I'he American Tapir. 
07. The Kangaroo. 
0?. The Walrus. 

00. Tlie Dolphin. 

70. TlK! White Bear. 

71. The Condor. 

72. 1'be UiAtil. 

73. The Pelican. 

74. The Scarli-i Ibis. 

75. The I 'art Horse. 
70. The Swallow. 

77. Tbc House Sparrow. 

78. The White Siiark. 
70. 'I'he Eel 

80. The Ftu Whale or Ror- 

qual. 

81. Tlie Raven. 
8i. The Magpie. 

83. I'he Esquimaux Doc. 

81. The Crab. 

85. 'I'he Penguin. 

80. The Elk. 

87. 'llie Perch. 

Bd. The Badger. 

BB. The Common Whale. 

90. The Indian Ox. 

91 The Partridge. 

92. The Wolf. 

93. The Boa Constrletor. 

01. The NightiagaJe. 
95. The Cock. 

90. The RaiUesoake. 

07. Tiie ITaro* 

9:?. The Common Carp. 

09. The Common Trout. 
100. The Haddock, 
tut. Hie Turtle Dove. 

102. Tlie Sky Lark. 

103. Jlic Common Porpoise. 

104. The Peregrine Faicou. 

105. The Golden Eagle. 
100. The Cormorant. 



107. The aunil. 

108. The Red Breast. 

109. Tiie ^-rian Goat. 

110. The Flamingo. 
Ill The (k)inmon Rat. 
112. The Swordri&h. 

11:). Thr Common Duck. 
114. The Turkey. 
IU. The Cape Kuffnln. 
110. Tlic Common Goose. 
217. I'hc Jerboa. 
21S. The Common Grey 
Parrot. 

119. The Roebuck. 

1-20. Ttie ( ommon Weasel. 

121. Tlie Gnu. 

122. The Goldencb. 

rw. Tlie Monkey. (Toque) 
121. The Comiiiou Hen. 
125. The lApwing. 

120. I'lic Bull. 

137. The Duck-bUled Pla* 

typuD. 
!*». The Turbot. 

129. The Common Hog. 

1 10. The Canadian Oiier. 

111. The Aui Eater, or Ant 
Bear. 

132. I'he Bittern. 

133. The Great Black-back- 
ed Gull. 

134. The Alexandrine Par- 
rakeei. 

135. I'he Great Snowy Owl. 

130. The Common king- 
fisher. 

137. 'i'he Ourang Outang. 

138. The Three-'roed Sloth. 

139. The BM.id Worm or 
Blow Worm. 

140. The Black Grouse. 

141. The CuttieAsh. 

142. The Armadillo. 
14.1. Tlie Great Bustard. 

144. The Golden Plover. 

145. ThcD>ex. 

140. The Common Scorpion 
and ijociist. 

147. The I omnion Pheasant 

148. The Virginian Opos- 
sum. 

149. Tlie Shrew. 

150. The White Fronted 
Lemur. 



9. Natoiul Phknombna, Object LcaaoNi. 

8ixc, 11 inches by 12, coloured, per set of 30 in sheets, XO 8 

Ditto ditto ditto ditto stretched on frnnuj and varnlkfhed 10 

Ditto ditto dhio ditto . bound iu one volume, .... 080 

Ditto ditto plain, ditto f^cr set of 30, in i>lieeis, ... 3 1| 

Ditto ditto ditto ditto stretched on card 12 8 

Ditto diiio ditto ditto liound in one volume. ... 050 

Ditto ditto coloured, assorted, per dozisn, in sheets 3 9 

Ditto ditto ditto stretched on (Vnmes and vamiUied,. ... Oil 

Ditto ditto dluo asaorteJ, per dozen. In sheets. 1 10| 

Ditto ditto ditto stretched on card, per dozen, 5 

In a book illostmted with Engravings reduced in size from the Natural Phe- 
nomena Priuia— ivlih nearly 00 beautiful wood cuia, l:ino., pp. ]4fi». t • 

qf £«^cto mUeUdfrom PminUngt ^f Uko 9utt atriktrng e^^s qf JTatairel 
Pkenomonu in (As World. 



*- 



1. The Rainbow. 

8. The Aurora Boreolia. 

3. The Geysers or Boiling 

Springs of Iceland. 

4. Water Spouts. 

6. Glaciers. 
0. Icebergs. 

7. Caverns. 

K Fiiigars Cave, 
0. The Falls of Niagara. 
10. ThePrahleonfira. 



11. flalos in the Arctic Re- 
gions. 
13. Corai Reeft. 

13. Natural Bridgei. 

14. Monsoons. 

15. Snow Bridget. 
10. Rapids. 

J7. Petrifying Sprlngf. 

18. Air Volcanoes. 

19. The Dropirfng Well. 

90. Mountain Passes. 

91. Perforated Rocks. 



93. Glacier Tables. 
S3. The breaking up of lee- 
floes. 

34. The Fata Morgana. 

35. The Ignis Fntuus, or 

Will o' the Wisp. 
30. Avalanches 

37. Torrents of Mud. 

38. Whirlpool. 

29. Land Storm. 

30. Volcanoes. 



3. Paoracno Aim BcsirriTRi Sievra, Owict Lsaaoiia. 

Blxe^ 11 inches by 13, coloured, per set of 30, in sheets, £0 3 

Ditto ditto ditto stretched oti a f^roe and varnished 15 

Ditto diiso ditto bound in one volume, 8 9 

Ditto plain, ditto 3 1^ 

Ditto ditto ditto stretched on card 12 

Ditto ditto ditto bound iu one volume, S 

Ditto coloured, per dozen, in sheets, 3 9 

Ditto ditto ditto stretched on frame and varnished,. Oil 

Ditto' plain ditto in sheets, 1 lOi 

Ditto ditto ditto siretched on card 5 

In a book illostnted with engravidp, reduced fh>m tlie Scripture rife printt, 

wiihMaxljrOObo«ittfidirooroati,]Stoo., f 9 f 



Ltttqf Subject* en gravifroM aketdtee txeeu'ti in tkt true $pirU of firiemtal beaut f 
or deoulattvwme deacribed in ike graphic pa^ee of the aHdeal prophtl: 



1. The Dead Sea. 
3. Kethleliem. 

3. Ankeiou. 

4. 'J yrc. 

ft. EpllCdUS. 

0. Pergamoa. 

7. Jericho. 

8. Laudicca. 



0. JeriiMalem. 
IU. S-ir.ii«. 

11. 'inn pie of Isis, 

Ethiopia. 

12. Cnpurnauui. 
ri. Sicon. 

14. Gaza. ' 

13. Th>atira. 



1.5. PeUa. 

17. Philadelphia. 

1». .Mount Curiuel. 

li>. tMuyriia. 

3J. U:ih)iou. 

*il. Idol* of Egypt. 

*ri. 8aiuaria. 

'H. I'ltcLes. 



24. .Sazaretli. 

25. Lebanon. 
et5. Mount Sion. 
27. 'J'lie Jordan. 
•a. Dnuiaitcud. 
29. Kou^e. 

;iO. Nineveh. 



1. ScRinvRB Nathral History, Objkct Lessuks. 

Size, 30 inches by 13^, coloured, large tyjo, per ret of 12, in slicetii XO 3 

Ditto ditto strHched on frames and varubhed, 13 

Ditto uitto singly, ditto 1 

Ditto large kize, plain, per et of 13, in blieets, 1 

Ditto d.fto stretched on cards, 

Ditto ditto singly, .....' 

Ditto ditto coloured, wingly, 

Ditto ditto plain, ditto 

The type of this series of scripture prints is much larger than that of tlie foregoing. 

Liu ef SuhjecU, taken from the statural hittcnf series. 



lOi 
74 
4 

s 



1. Tlie Lion. 
3. I'he Bear. 

3. I'iie Camel. 

4. Tlie Am. 



5. The Wolf. 

0. The Khiiioccrcs. 

7. The Ilippi tamus. 

8. Tlie Crocodile. 



9. Tlie Serpent. 
lu. Tl>et<c irpion. 

11. The Locust. 

12. 1 lie Quail. 



% Natural HieroRY. 4bc.. Orjbct Lrssojvs. 
Size, 30 inches by 134, ^^^^ ^yP^t 9^' *<^( of 18, coloured, in slieets. jgO 5 



Ditto uitto 

Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 



1 Tlie Shepherd's Dog 
3. Tlie Sparrow. 
3. The Hare. 
4 The Sliiep. 
5. The Duck. 
0. The Swan. 



ditto BtretclicJ on frames and vamibhed 1 

ditto plain, in sliccu, V 3 

ditto stretched on cards, 10 

coloured, single sheet, 

plain. (iilto 

iMt qf Suhfeete. 



7. The Ass. 

8. Trres. 

0. 11 le Horse. 

10. 'I lie Cat. 

11. l*hcCow. 

12. I'he ole. 



n. The Pig. 
1 1. I he Tiger. 
15. Fish. 
10. The Hen. 

17. llieLion. 

18. Tbe Owl. 



3. ScRirrtTRB Soenks, Oajcf^T Lessoica. 
Size, 90 inches by 18^, large type, coloured, fier vet of 12, In »tierts £0 3 




3 
1 9 



Itil 



1. 



Ditto ditto stretched on frames and voinwhcd,. ... 13 

Ditto ditto sinuly, 1 

Ditto ditto plain, per set of 13 in sheets, 

Ditto ditto stfetcbcd on card, 

Ditto ditto singly 

Ditto ditto coloured, single sheet 4' 

Ditto dluo plain, ditto ditto 8 

List *f Sniffeets engraved from the eslekreted paitUings of the Old Masters. 

Adam and Eve expelled 0. The slaughter of Inno- ' 9. The Crucifixion of Christ. 
'"" «- " cents by Herod. 10. The Angel appearing to 

7. The Preaching of John ' tbe Women. 

the Baptist. 11. Jesuv appearitig to Mary. 

6. Christ blessing little ehll- 13. The A8cem<ion of Christ, 
dren. I 



from Poradisct 
S. The Death of Abel. 

3. Noah leaves the Ark. 

4. Tbe Death of GolUb. 
ft. The Birth of Christ. 



4. SoRirrcRK Mariners a<(d CraroMii, Object Lrssoks. 

Blxe, 30 inches by 13i, Urge type, coloured,, per set of 12. in sheets, 

Ditto ditto su-eiched on frames and varnished. . 



Diuo 
IiittD 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Diito 
Ditto 



ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
dUto 
ditto 
ditto 



£0 3 
h 13 



singly 1 

plain, per set of 1*2, 1 

stretched on cards 

singly, 

coloured, singly, 

plain, ditto 

Lht of SMfyeds leamlifuttg and strikinglf prodneed. 
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0. Mourning. 
7. Ploughing. 
6. WritMiij. 
9. Sitdng at Meet. 



10. Putting off Shoes. 

11. Manner of Pacing llo- 
majze. 

13. Flat Roofs of Houses. 



1. Washing the Hands. 

3. Ancient Bottles i 

3. Mills, .Matt xxiv. e. 41 v.l 

4. Beds. 
ft. Threshing. | 

a. SCRIFTCRR SlTEH, OaVBrT LESSORS. 

Size, 90 inches by 12|, large ty|ie, coloured, per set of 13, hi slieets, XO 3 

Ditto ditto stretched on frames and varnished, .... 13 

Ditto ditto singly, 1 

Dluo ditto plain. Tier set of 12, 1 

Ditto ditto stretched on cards, 

Ditto ditto singly, 

Ditto ditto coloured, singly, vO 

Ditto ditto plain, ditto 

List ef Su^ects taksmfrom tka series of ths Prophetic SUss. 
1. Babylon. ! a Lebanon. ! 5. Jonlon. 1 7. Nhieveh. | 9. Jerusalem. I 11. The Dead I 
SL EgjpL 1 4. Nazareth. | 0. Carmel. | 6. Rome. | lO.Bcihlelicm. 1 13. Tyre. 

0. FoRBST Trees, Object Lemoxs. 
isUinchea by 17, colonred, per set of lo. in sheets, XO 3 



Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
List Iff Forest Drees, „ 

tkstjfpe of Uts serie* 



ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
diuo 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 



stretched on frames and varnished,. ... 12 

singly, I 

plain, jKTPCt of 12, 1 

stretched on cards, 

■Ingly 

coloured, single »hcct« 

plain dhto 

Sketches of the he*t speeimens of each class- 
sMa'4, bmt the engravings are large 




9 
8 
9 

'? 

S 





3 

ll'i 

'l" 

9 



1. The Elm. 
S. The Holly. 
8. TheWUIow. 



4. The Palm. I 7. The Yew. 

5. The Scotch Fir. 8. The Ash. 

The t^estnut. | 0. The Fig Tree. 
TIk) type to foregoing series is quite large. 



10. The Cedar. 
U. The Beach. 
1%. The Oak. 



7. Tns Cartoons, bt Rafabllb, 
Engraved after tlie celebrated originals in Uoiuptou Court Palace, England. 

Btze, 13 incboa by IS. per set of 7 XO 3 • 

Ditto single prints, 6 

Ditto stretched on frames and varnished <' 8 9 

Ditto singly 1 

LiMt of Subjects, 
1. The Miraculous Draught of Fishes. I 4. The Death of A nanias. 

3. Christ's Charge to Peter. I ft. Elymas, the Sorcerer, srruck fiUiid. 

a Tbe Lame Man Healed at the Beautiful | ft, Paul and Barnabas at LyMra. 
Gftia or ilMTompte. bjr r%«r aad John. r. Paul Pieachlnfe at AtlMni. 
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CANADA. 

MONTEILY SUMMARY. 
We have received an iiitpresting account of the proceedings of a meeting 
of the inhabitants of L'Orisjnal, for the purpose of accepting from C. P. 
Treadwell, E>q., Sh^-nfTof the United Couniiea of Prescoti and Roasell, a 
site for a grammar school-house, accompanied with a handsome donation 
iri ihc shape of four town lots. Steps are being taken to erect a grammar 
school lorihwiih, and the warm thanks of the inhabitants have been ac- 
corded to Mr. Treadwell for his generous liberality In acknowledging 

ihe receipt of some apparafu? and school requisites from the Educational 
Dfpoailory, Toronto, the intelligent and active teacher, Mr. J. T. McCoIl, 
of Kihvorth, who had ordered them at his own t3tpens*», thus writes : ** I 
hove introduced ihem into my school, and find thai they are calculated to 
supply that whicTi has long been felt to be a defideraium. They are inter- 
esring and instruciive to juveniles and adults. The children seem highly 
delighted with the lessons from th^m. In order to make my school still 
more a school of knowledge, and consequently more interesting and attrac- 
tive, J he.ewith enclose £2 additional for a set of National History Object 
Le9son8.*%-..From the Bnrric Heraltl wt learn that at the recent Exam- 
i nation of Teachers, in the County of Simcoe, the Chairman of the Board, 
Mr. Gowan, Judge of the County Court, after an excellent address on the 
duties and responsibilities of the newly licensed teachers, presented two 
valuable works as prizes to the candidate most proficient in grammar and 
geography. Mr. Lanon, of Penecanguisheoe, was the successful compet- 
itor The VVesttrn PrugresSy of the 2h'th FeBruary, contains an excellent 

article upon the erection o( good school houses, in connection with the 
interesting notice of the new school bouse which has lately been erected 
in school sec ion No. 7, Nissouri, and West Zorra. From the writer's 
description of the house and premises, both seem, as it regards internal 
arrangement, ventilation, and outward attractiveness to realise the character 
of a model Canadian common echo-)!. In conclusion, he remarks: ** We 
call the particular attention of our readers not only to the excellent house 
and its excellent arrange nents, bnt also to the spacious grounds that have 
been secured' to it. It is the intention of the trustees to surround the 
whole with a hi^ih close board fence, to divide the rear part of it into two 
svparate yards, one for boys and the other for girls, in which suitable 
buildings will be erected, and to level and plant the ground with trees and 
shrubs* Fortunately several magnificent trees are already growing on the 
premises, where they were planted by the hand of nature. They are still 
young and vigorous, but we trust and pray that, until they become vener- 
able with age, they may be the silent but fcolemn witnesses of a policy in 
the successive boards of trustees, as enliuhtened and liberal as that whieh 
has been pursued by the prcrent iocumb nts; and that under their shade 
many a youth may sport or repose, who, in after life, shall hooour his 
country by his talents, and bless mankind by a character and course of 
virtue and benevolence, thefoundation'of which stiall have been laid there." 

We are happy to observe that vigorous efforts are being made to erect 

school houses, during the ensuing spring and summer, in the towns of Port 
Hope, Belleville, Perth, Bran I ford, &c., &c. May we venture to hope, 
that the admirable example of xhe trustees just reierred to will not be lost 

sight of. The British American, of the '2nd instant, contains an extended 

notice of the recent school ex;irnination in the town of Woodstock. Much 
local interest seems to have been excited in' the exaxiioations, and in the 
success of the common schools of the town. The corporation were invited, 
and ihe Court House— the scene of the examinations — was crowded on the 
two evenings devoted to the exercises of the occasion. Col. Whitehead 
presi<led. The proceeding? were conducted under the Itiperintendence of 
the Rov. Mr. Bail, to whom George Alexander, Esq., in the course of an 
interesting address, slated the town was indebted for the origin and ar- 
rangement of so pleaiiing an entertainment We cannot but urge the 
example of Woodstock upon other towns in Upper Canada, where the 
public are too apt to regard the success of the public fciiools as unimportant. 
Ihe inhabitants of Bowmanville are about raising means for the estab- 
lishment ol a female academy in their beautiful village From the report 

ofthe trustees in the town of Belleville, published in a local paper, we learn 
that out of a school population of 1,175, 1,10) pupils atfnded the fiee 
schools during 1H51 ! A most gratifying argument in favour of lre«* schools 
generally. In consequence of this great increase in the attendance of pupils 
over former years, the trustees intend to enter into contracts for the 

erection of three new brick school houses, 60 feet by L6 Steps have 

also been taken to erect three ward school houses in the town of Brantford, 

for similar reasons The annual Examination in Knox's College took 

place about the middle of this month. They are reported as having been 
thorough and most satisfactory. About 50siudeni8had been in attendance. 
.... Victoria College is reported to be in a very prosperous condiiioQ. .... A 



Proprietary School for young ladies has lately been established in Toronto 

under the patronage of Bishop Sirachan The Municipal Council of 

Pete'^boro' and Victoria have acted upon the principle of not appointing 
any prrson to the office of local Superintendent of schools who would not 
be eligible to hold a first class ceriificUe. This at least should be the 

lowest standard of appointment to such imporunl offices The 

Munic'psl Council of the Counties of York, Ontario, and Peel, are also 
anxious to fix a high standard for the office of local Superintendent. In the 
Report ofthe Educational Committee (concurred in by the Council) great 
stress is laid on the imporunce of continuing the circuit, in oppo- 
sition to the township system of local superintendence. The committee is 
of opinion, that in order to condace to the uniform and simultaneous attain* 
ment of improvement, which it ought to be the main object oi all general 
systems to promote, it is necessary to render the sphere of duty allotted to 
the respective superintendents, sufficiently extensive as to require the 
whol« undivided assiduous attention and abih'y of the persons filling snch 
situations to be devoted to the service. And, in case of small divisions, it 
is obvious that such salanes as could be afiforded for such services, would 
by no means afibrd remuneration for the services of the nature contemplated 
by your committee, and the natural result is and must be, the assumption 
of the highly responsible situation of school superintendents by individuals, 
who, whatever may be their ability or zeal in the cause of education, must 
and naturally will, make the discharge of their duties in that behaif,^^ubor- 
dinate to the more imperative demands of their professional or other regular 

■vocations We have received, by local papers or In writing, accounts 

of the examinations of the following schools. Want of apace alone prevents 
us from noticing each of them in detail, viz.:— Union Central School, 
London, U. C, Mr. H. Hunter, Principal; Hastings County Grammar 
School, Mr. A. Burdon, Princi-^al; th«r Schools in Sections No. 2, Moss, 
teacher not named; No. 1, St. Thomas, Mi. and Mrs. Crane, teachers; No. 
4, Toronto Township, Mr. Walah, teacher; No. 4, York Township, Mr. 
Diamond, teacher; the school in Mr. Boyd's Settlement, Mr. Warren, 
teacher— to this school, M. McDonnell, Esq., generously presented two 
brass mounted globes; the School at Ingersoll, Mr. Izard, teacher. 

.Vormrf/ School Examination.^^' Vhe examinations of the pupils 
of this interesting liiStitutiou were concluded on Wednesday, the 14th insr. 
A considerable number of strangers were present, and took much interest 
in the questions upon various subjects of study, some very abstruse and 
difficult, and in the .prompt replies of the pupils, who, although fewer m 
number than in former years, appeared to be of a better class. The talents 
and trdustry of .Messrs. Robertson and Hind were amply proved in all the 
departments. The most intere(Ming examination, perhaps, was that upon 
the proper method of i. struction and of managing schools; the directions 
for the government of children were truly admirable, and appeared to be 
firmly impressed oo the minds of all the pupils. In agricultural chemistry, 
we have the authority of Mr. Buckland in saying, the examination was 
exceedingly good, and history appeared to he's favourite study. We were 
glad to learn that the history of Canada formed a very important department 
of this branch. AAtr the conclusion of the examinations, the Rev. Dr. 
Ryerson, Chief Superintendent of Schools, gave a shoit sketch of the 
events of the Session. He said that the Institution had lost its former 
buildings from the coming of the Government to Toronto— and its new 
edifice not being finished, there had been a want of accommodation, which 
had prevented him from endeavouring to increase the attendance of pupils. 
There was, in consequence a connderoble reduction from former years. 
Ninety-three had applied for admission ; thirteen had^been refused, and 
eighty had been entered: but of these thirty-nine bad been compelled to 
leave for various causes, and only forty-one were now present. The 
system they had formerly pursued of holding two sessions during the year, 
of five months each, bad been abandoned, and one session of nine months 
introduced. The severe laboir during this long time, had, however, a 
hurtful efifect upon health, and nearly twenty pupils were obliged to l^ave 
in consequence, (with the intention of returning, however,) and it was 
now determined to revert to the old plan. Some of the scholar's who entered 
were found mentally incapacitated for the studies, they were recommended 
to retire. Others were compelled to leave from want of pecuniary means. 
Doctor Ryerson then proceeded to mention the progress of the pupils in 
agricultural chen.istry, under Mr. IJ. Y. Hind; in writing under Mr. 
Stacy : and in drawing under Mr. William Hind, a brother of the former 
gentleman, who has recently arrived from England, with high testimonials 
from the Principals of the Government School of Art. A trial of four 
jnonths had been given to this latter branch, and the proofs of progress 
which were placed around the walls, were very satisfactory indeed. They 
were all drawn from actual objects, and were not mere copies. Dr. 
Ryerson then proceeded to speak of the demand for qualified teachers, in 
consequence of the strictness of the County Boards of Examination, and 
the public money not being given to a school taught by any person not 
passed through their hands. The pupils of the Normal School were very 
much in demand; salaries of £75 to £100, were often given to them,- and 
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' occB9ioDe{ly even more. He also mentioned tbnt the Inspector General had 
been eo much impressed by the excellence of the edocation imparted, that 
he had resolved :o employ a particular number of the pupils of the Institu- 
tion in the Customs' department. After some other remarks, Dr. Ryerson 
called upon his Lordship Chief-Justice Robinson to present the piizes 
given by the Governor-General to two pupils, the most proficent in Agri- 
cultural Chemistry. The fortunate competitors, S. P. Robins, of Norih- 
umberinnd, and Thomas McNaughton, of Durham, were called forward, 
and his Lordship made a vtry appropriate address, congratulating them 
upon their success in their studies, reminding them of the responsibility 
^ which their abilities imposed upon them, and of the duties which lay betore 
them. fJe also referred to the improved cooditiou of the teacher in the 
Province at present, as compared wiih former days, ahd oi the advantage 
which the gorernment grants for education conferred upon the people. 
The proceedings closed with a benediction by the Rev. John Jennings. 
The following list contained the number of marks each student obtained in 
the examination for His Excellency's Prize * — 

1. S. P. Robins, of the County of Northumberland, 266, 1st Prize. 

2. Thos. McNaughton, of the County of Durham, 199, 2nd do. 

3. Alexander Lester, ol the County ot Lanark, ... 197. 

4. Alexander Martin, of the County of Lenuox, .. 19.'. 

5. Catharine Johnston, of the County of York, ... 189. 

6. Samuel Rose, of the County of Simcoe 18*2. 

7. William Tilly, of the County of bimcoe, 173. 

8. Benjamin F. Fitch, of the County of Norfolk, .. 163. 

9. Elijah Procunier, of the County of Norfolk, ... 152. 

10. David Halliday, of the County of Renfrew, ... 138. 

11. £. R. Morden, of the County of UastingH, 126. 

• — [TheGUbe. 



THE EASTERN PROVINCES. 

J^ew School Law for JVova Scotia. — From the Journal of Edu- 
cation for Nova Scoiia, we learn that a new school law for that province 
has been submitted to the Legislature, at the instance of the active Super- 
intendent« J. W. Dawson, Esq., embracing the provisions of the present 
law, with some large and important additions, designed "principally to 
meet these great deficiencies io our present system—want of training for 
teachers— small school attendance— insufficient salaries of teachers— and 
want of system in the management of individual school districts, it is pro- 
posed to remedy these evils— Ist, by a Provincial Normal School ; 2udly, 
by the introduction of county assessments to a limited extent; 3rdly, by 
making the schools free; 4thiy, by introdocing greater system and order 
into the appointment and proceedings of trustees of schools: 5thly, by a 
general and annual inspection of the schools." In the proceedings of the 
House, we find the following; "Hon. Provincial Secretary rose to intro- 
duce a bill for regulating the support of sohools, and explained that it had 
been prepared principally by the Superintendent of Education. Mr. 
Fraser asked whether ihe bill was a Government measure. Hon. Provin- 
cial Secretary said that|webad generally kept education apart from politics, 
and perhaps it waa desirable to continue so, but the Government had no 
objection to hold themselves responsible for the fate of the bill. Mr. 
Marshall.— The only objection to that would be the danger of it being lost." 
(Laughter.) 

JVew School Law for JVeto Brunnciek. — Protn the Reporter we 
learn that an act to regulate the *' Parish Schools** of New Brunswick has 
passed the Legislature. Some of its features and offices are derived from 
ours. It creates the office ^of *' Chief Superintendent of Schools'* as in 
Upper Canada. Two gentlemen are spoken of as candidates for the office: 
the Rev. James Porter and M. d'Avray, Esq. 

JVew School Law for PrineeEdward Island, — It is a singular and 
pleasing coincidence to find that each of our sister colonies are now en- 
deavouring, by legislative enactment, to promote the educational interests 
of 'its inhabitants. From a recent speech of Sir A. Baonerman, on opea 
ing the Parliament of Prince Edwaid Island, we find that a comprehensive 
system of education is in contemplation for introduction into that province. 
His Excellency remarks: — '* During my visit in the country, I ascertained 
with regret, that there iia lamentable want of edocation, and, until lately, 
great apathy seems to have prevailed on this most importsLt question; 
while "in this town X am happy to find many benevolent individuals taking 
a warm interest in tbe rising generation and the cause of education. It 
becomes, therefore, the duty of the Legislature to put their shoulders to the 
wheel, and in addition to the provisions they make for the academy in 
Charlottetown and district schoolmasters, to take care that the Uestimable 
blessing of education be extended to every corner of this colony. The 
necessity for a more efficient system is a subject which has for some time 
occupied the anxious attention of the Government, and a measure will soon 
be submitted for your consideration, which, I am sure, will meet with from 
you tnat impartial deliberation and favour which its great importance 
damaikds.*' 



BRITISH AND FOREIGN. 

MONTHLY SUMMARY. 
A commission has b?en granted by the new government to inquire into 

the working of the National Educational System in Ireland The Most 

Rev. Archbishop D. Murray, of Dublin, one of the warmest promoters of 
National Educaj^on and a member of the Irish Board, died recently at his 

residence, aged.83. His appearance was most venerable and apostolic 

The Rev. Thomas De Verc Coneys, Professor of the Irish language in the 

Dublin University, died recently at his chambers in Trinity College 

The Rev. Dr. Duncan Mearns. Professor of Divinity in King's College and 
University, died in Old Aberdeen, in the beginning of March. He was 
appointed Professor in 1815 It is understood that the English govern- 
ment have signified to the Court of Rome that no charter will be granted to 
the * Catholic University.' and that its degrees will not be recognized by the 

state. The Queen's Colleges will be maintained, A bill has been 

brought into parliament by .the Lord Advocate of Scotland, to alter the 
terms of admission to the secular chairs in the Universities of Scotland. 
The professors, by the provision of the bill, will not be required to subscribe 

to the Confession of Faith The town councils of Cupar and Kirkaldy 

have followed the example of Edinburgh in petitioning parliament in favour 
of the Bill standing for the second reading on Monday, the SDth March, for 

the removal of teats in the Scotch Universities..". The first "Ragged 

School" in Great Britain was established in Aberdeen, in 1841, and its 
utility going so far beyond the expectations of the founders, they have 
changed the name to "Industrial School." Schools of this sort are now 

found all over the kingdom A scheme has just been propounded for 

converting the Leamington College, now a proprietary establishment, into 
a public school, upon a similar priuciple to those of Harrow, Eton, Rugby, 
and Winchester. One gentleman has already made a testamentary dispo- 
sition of £500 in support of the new foundation ; and the Lord Bishop of 
Worcester, has signified his willingness to accept the Visiiorship of the new 
institution. 

M^ynooth Coliege.-^Tha sixth annual report to her Mnjpsty of 
the visitors to Maynooth College, has been printed. The visitation was 
held on the 2nd of December last. The names of the superiors, professors, 
and students were called over by the senior dean ; 10 superiors and profes- 
sors answered to their names, one professorship having become recently 
vacant ; 516 students were found to be in attendance. 'Wie president said 
he had no complaint to make. The students had attended to their studies 
with assiduity and success, and their moral conduct was irreproachable. 
In fact, there had been no deviation from rule or discipline in the college 
since the last visitation, which called for anything severer than admonition. 
The oath of allegiance had been taken by the students, and those who had 
entered since would take the oath at the next quarter sessions. No altera- 
tion had been made in the course of studies, nor any material alteration in 
the college dietary. The new buildings were in an unfinished stale for 
habitation. The grounds had been levelled and drained. The visitors 
state: — "In conclusion, we consider the general result o( our visitation to 
be satisfactory." 

Extract from the Earl of Derby's Speech upon Education. — I- 
believe, and rejoice to believe, that the feelings of the community at largci 
the feelings of all classes, high and loV, rich and poor, have come to this 
conclusion, that the greater the amount of education which you are able to 
give, and the more widely you can spread that education throughout the 
masses of the country, the greater chance there is for the tranquility and 
happiness and well-being of the nation. But when I use the tenn " educa- 
tion,"— kIo not let me be misunderstood ; I do not mean by education, the 
greatest development of themeutal faculties, the mere acquisition of tem- 
poral knowledge, and mere instruction — useful as no doubt that may be — 
which may enable the man to improve his condition in life, may give him 
fresh tastes, and give him also, by this means, the opportunity of gratifying 
those new tastes and habita. Valuahle as such instruction may be, when 
I speak of education I speak of this, and this only— education involving tjie 
culture of the mind, the culture of the soul, and the laying of the basis 
and the foundation of all knowledge upon a knowledge of the Scriptures 
and of revealed religion. I desire to look upon all those who are engaged 
in the work of spreading education, even though they be of a difTercnt 
opinion to that to which I am sincerely attached, rather as fellow-labourers 
than as rivals, in the wartare agaiust vice and irreligion. I will say nothing 
which can be offensive to any of those who difier with me in opinion, or 
who belong to other communities ; but I must say that, for the promotion 
of Education and of religious knowledge, I will rest mainly on the exer- 
tions of the clergy of the United Kingdoms. 

Extract from Lord John RusseWs Speech on Education. — In 
connection with the foregoing extract from the present Premier's speech on 
Education in England, it may be inttresting to give the views of the ex* 
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Premier oo the same vitally important interest ss embodied in his reply I 
to a deputation from the National Public School Association, just before his 
retirement from power : — I have very long felt that the state of education in 
this country is not such as we can be proud of; indeed it is such as we 
ought almost to be ashamed of. The government of Lord Melbourne pro- 
posed what they thought might be attempted as an improvemeut upon the 
existing system of education, and their proposal was only isarried in the 
House of Commons, in committee of tne whole house, by a majority o^ 
two. Bir James Graham, under the government of Sir R. Peel, proposed a 
scheme of educaiicn, which was founded upon much consideration, and in 
which he made large concessions to diiTerent objectors, but he was at last 
obliged to abandon the scheme altogether. My own opinion is that the 
qiKrsiion is advancing to a solution ; but that it is not at pnisent in such 
a state as to be ripe for the government to undertake it. When there were 
only Sunday Schools existing in the country for the poorer classes, the 
Bcitish and Foreign School Society attempted a more general system of 
daily schools. They made it necessary by their scheme that instruction 
in the Hible should be given. They refused any creed or Catechism, or any- 
thing that would exclude those who would agree to the reading of the Bible* 
That system inevitably and obviously included religious instruction. When 
the National School Society was set up, they required not only that the 
Bible should be read, but that instruction should be given in the Liturgy 
and Catechism of the Church of England. * That system of course included 
religious instruction. There have been a great many schools established 
by the Wesleyan»«. They require that the whole of the Bible should be 
used in those schools. These facts show that in all these difierent bodies, 
and I believe I may add among the Congregationalists and other religious 
bodies as well — the tendency of the societies has been to combine religious 
with secular instruction, and the funds they have collected have been 
employed for that purpose. I think that at present the general opinion of 
the country is for a combination of religious with secular instruction. I 
have, perhaps, some prejudice on this subject. I have for a very long period 
belonged to the British and Foreign School Society, and I have very much 
adopted their views upon this question. That may be a prejudice on. my 
part. Mr. Fox says, and truly, that there is a great resemblance between 
this scheme and that adopted by the government and enforced in Ireland, 
and enforced too very successfully; but 1 think it hardly follows that, though 
that is the best scheme for Ireland, it would be the best scheme for this 
country. One ihin^ I may observe, I have seen with great satisfaction in 
the case of Manchester. I believe that a great majority of those, who, in 
Manchester, pay the rates, are willing to concur 'm paying an additional 
rate for the promotion of education, and I think that a very encouraging 
circumstaace. Men do not generally say they would rather pay more rates 
than they now pay, and their being willing to pay a rate for education proves 
the estimation in which education is held, and tlie great benefits to be 
derived from it. I wish only further to say that I hope you will go on with 
your scheme. I must certainly say, I do not share the opinions of those 
who think there is any hostility between secular and religious instruction. 
I am convinced that secular instruction, so far from being hostile to religiont 
will prepare the minds of those so instructed for the reception of religious 
instruction, will make tliem better capable of understanding that which 
the ministers of religion teach them, and that there cannot fail to be in 
good secular instruction, give it as you may, the inculcation of great truths 
— love to God, admiration of the creation of the world, love to their neigh- 
bours, and those general doctrines, which, though not the Christian reli- 
gion itself^ prepare the minds of those instructed for the reception of the 
truths of Christianity. 

Education in Italy, — 118 elomipntary schools of the first grade 
for boy 9^ and 25 for girls, are supported by the Sardinian Government ; 
4,242 schools of a second grade for boys, and 1250 for girls. There are also 
5J1 male private schools, and 602 for girls. The amount expended in sup-' 
port of these schools exceed $J3(),0t>0 a year, and the number of pupils is 
stated to be 200,000. There are 104 institutions of a higher gnde, with 900 
teachers and 12,000 pupils. In the Universities there are .^OOO students, 
for the support of which the Government gives $124,000 annually, and the 
same sum to the schools. 

University of Jtlhena, — An American grntleman, Mr. H. M. 
BairJ, at present attending this University, in a recent letter to the N. Y. 
Commercial Advertiser, writes as follows : — ^The JJnivcrsity commenced 
its sessions nominally in the latter part of September ; but the weather has 
been so warm (warmer than in August in New York) that the course has 
bat lately begun. The lectures are delivered constantly from 8 a.m. to 7 
p.m., ahd generally three will be delivered at the same time. I, however, 
shall attend but three lectures daily at the utmost. At eight in the morn- 
ing I attend a lecture by Prof. Venthylus until nine. He translates on two 
days of the week Demosthenes's oration against Leptines, and on two 
others £9chyltts*s play of Agamemnon, into modem Greek. From nine 
fo ten I hjtar Prof. Asopios on the Odyssey, the Greek poets, &e. Then I 



study until eleven, when a student and myself for an hour translate alter- 
nately from English to Greek, and vice versa. This is a very insiruciivc 
exercise. Then I study, either committing to memor}' words from a voca- 
bulary, translating, or studying the grammar, until five o'clock, when I 
hear Prof. Manousis, a very good historian, on universal history ; and at 6 
Prof. Paparagopoulos on Greek history. 

Gtntral ^Hssemb i/s Edwcaiion Schemr. — Tho importance of this 
Scheme, we are convinced, will commend it to the liberality of all the 
friends of the Church,pf Scotland. There are at present on the Assembly's 
scheme 119 schools in the Highlands and Islands, attended by about 7,500 
children ; and 45 schools in varinus other parts of Scotland, attended by 
about 4,500 children. * In addition to these, there are 13 female Schools, 
attended by upwards of 700 children. Besides the children who are attend- 
ing these schools on the week day, there are upwards of 2,000 who attend 
the Sunday schools taught by the Assembly's teachers ; and there are 1,0C0 
children attending the model schools a tuched to the two normal institutions 
in Edinburgh and Glasgo.w ; so that in all, nearly 15,000 children were 
reported as attending during the last half year, and during the whole yea^ 
fully 16,000 had been receiving instruction at the schools supported by the 
General Assembly's Education Scheme. At the two normal insiitutions* 
for the better training of teachers, during the year ending May last, 50 
young men, selected by comparative trial, from all parts o[ Scotland, had 
been admitted, and maintained and instructed gratis; and not fewer than 
109 others, young men and young women, oo payment of very moderate 
fees, had been receiving instruction at these seminaries to qualify them as 
teachen in elementary schools.-:-[£dinburgh Advertiser. ' 

Univer$ity of France,— ^Tho Moniteur of yesterdsy contained the 
first of a series of long expected decrees en the University of France. It 
is through this institution that the Minister of Public Instruction is brought 
into ultimate communicatSon with the whole rising generation of France, 
regulates the internal economy of every academy in the country, dictates 
the branches which shall be studied and the particular authors who shall 
furnish the text books, and appoints and revokes the professors, rectors and 
pedagogues. I will give the headd of the decree, the importance of which 
you will not fail to perceive. The president will hereafter appoint and 
revoke the members of the superior council of education, the inspectors 
general, all rectore and professors, the members of the bureao of longitude, 
of the observatories of Paris and Marseilles, and the administrators of all 
public libraries. The functionaries of the inferior degree, including the 
schoolmastera throughout the whole country, will be appointed and revoked 
by the Minister of Public Instruction. Then follows a decree reconstruct- 
ing the Council of Public Instruction. Theirs, Cuvier, Dubois, Cou^n, 
Floureus, Dupin and Orfila are dismissed, and othen appointed in their 
places, among whom are MM. Troplong, Baroche, Michel Chevalier, de 
Paxtalis, Delangle and Uisard. M. Dumas, the chemist, is appointed vice- 
president. A list of nominations of inspcctore-general, is given in the third 
decree, aaiftheir salaries are fixed in the fourth. — [Con. N. Y. Com. Adv. 

e 
UNITED STATES. 

UONTHLY SUMMARY. 
The reforms which have been urged in the Government of this ancient 
College, which belongs to the State of Massachusetts, seem to have resulted 
in quite a unanimous desire on the part of the Unitarians that their Divinity 
School should be severed from the College. A memorial to this effect 
from the President and Fellows of the College ^as submitted to a Com- 
mittee of the Board of overseers who have recommended its excision 

Samuel Olney, teacher in one of the public schools in North Providence, 
was fined ten doHara and coets on Saturday, for severely flogging Charlee 
£. Peckham, aged about eleven years In the Texas House of Repre- 
sentatives a bill, appropriating a million of dollan for the establishment of 
a system of common schools, out of the five millions to be first received 
from the United States, and also appropriating for the same purpose a tenth 
of any money which may hereafter arise from the sale of the public domaiut 
together with the ten per cent, of the annual revenues set apart by the 
Constitution for the establishinent and support of common schools, was 
passed. 

•^ Free University, — A proposition is on foot in New York to 
establish an institution at Albany, to be called the National University, the 
leading features of which, as appeare by the bill now before the Legislature 
for the purple, are the foUowmg: 1st. One pupil from each of (he Assem- 
bly districts of the State, to be educated at public expense, in the Univer- 
sity to be established at Albany, by the foundation of at least fifteen profes- 
sorships, to be approved by the Regents. The pupils to be not less than 
sixteen, nor more than twenty-five years of age ; to be for the two yeara 
next previous residents of the District, and to be paid their actual travelling 
expenses once a year, not exceeding two cents per mile. 2nd. $200 annu- 
ally to be appropriated Sat skch pupil, to wit: $80 for his tuition and $120 
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for his personal support, making $25,600 annually for two years. The pupil 
to be also entitled to remain in this University for a further term of two 
years, without charge for tuition, or expense to the State, drd. The State 
papila to be selected aecorditig to merit, after full, open, public competition 
in their respective districts — for which purpose two examiners are to be 
annually chosen by the supervisors in each Assembly district, each super, 
vieor voting for one; and the two highest to he elected. 

Report of the Superinlendtnt of Common Schools in the State of 
Ntw Furife.— We published the annual report of the Hon. Christopher 
Morgan yesterday, designing to connect some remark and a synopsis of it 
with the brief summary of the Rev. Dr. Ryerson's rvport of Common 
Schools in Upper Canada, but the arrival of the foreign news frustrated the 
intention. Mr. Morgan's report, however, is important and suggestive 
etiough for a separate article, both for its theme and the mode of treating it. 
^ Very ably indeed did the late superintendent of common schools* discharge 
the onerous and responsible duties of that office, in addition to the other 
branch of official labour imposed upon him. The cause of educatioo ever 
found in him a zealous and steadfast friend; and his successor, of whose 
capabilities for the important poet we have a high opinion, nor less of his 
devotion to its duties, will find a field well prepared to yield a full harvest 
to reward fiis labours. Aside from political preferences, Mr. Morgan's 
retirement will be regretted by all who have watched his earnest devotion 
and assiduous labour in the cause of common school education, and assur- 
edly all will bear testimony to his unfailing urbanity of intercourse. This 
much it seemed only just to say of one who, after loog and faithful service 
to the state, has now retired into private life. To the preparation of the 
report before us, which may be regarded as his closing official act, he ap- 
pears to have applied himself with much care. After glancing briefly at 
the difficulties attending the operation of a free school act of 1849, amount- 
ing at one time almost to a suspension' of the system, the principle of which 
the people had approved by a large majority, the superintendent describes 
the present actu|i condition of the schools. On the 1st day of July, 1851, 
there was 11,479 school districts within the state, 2792 of which are "joint 
districts," comprehending portions of two or more towns. Reports have 
be^ received from 1,080 of those districts, and with but few exceptions the 
accounts are eminently gratifying and encouraging. The whole number 
of children between the ages of five and sixteen, residing in the state on 
the 31st of December 1850 was 754,047, of whom 726,291 had been under 
instruction for a shorter or longer period during the year— 4 muth more 
pleasing condition of things than that yesterday mentioned as precaUnt in 
the pruvinee of Upper Camidn, In addition to these common schools, 
however, there were 2,277 private schools, having an attendance of 45,840 
pupils. The number of schools for coloured children was 105, in which 
5395 children were taught during the year. The number of volumes in the 
district libraries was 1,508.077, being an increase during the year of 57,127 
A glance at ibe annual cost to the people of this state of the gratuitous 
education of its children, cannot but excite admiration of their patriotism, 
for that alone could prompt such generosity. The aggregate amount of 
expenditare for school purposes during the year is one million eight hun- . 
dred and eighty-four thousand, eight hundred and twenty-six dollars. The 
expenditure for teachers' salaries was $1,350,345: for district libraries 
$39,104 ; for school house sites, building school houses and school house 
repairs and furniture, $455,176. A state that thus liberally provides a free 
education for its eight hundred thousand children may expect the blessings 
of Heaven as well as the benedictions of men, and while such a wise 
and noble policy is punned, every succeeding generation will be farther 
removed from submission to despotism on the one hand, or indulgence in 
anarchy on the other. Having disposed of these sutistics, the superinten- 
dent entere upon an earnest diacnasion of such legislative measures as he 
deems yet necessi^ry for the perfection of the system by making education 
absolutely free, without the imposition of any rate bill. He also presses 
npoD the Legislature the restoration of county superintendents^ There 
does not seem to us to be any room for reasonable^doubt of the propriety of 
ri-establishing this valuable and efficient class of officers, while in Mr. 
Morgan's report the moat unanswerable arguments are adduced in sjipport 
of it. We trust the present Legislature will favourably regard the recom- 
mendation, and enact a law during the session for the reappointment of 
eouQiy superintendents. But more than this is required in order to perfect 
ths arraugei;p^nts of the department for procuring and disseminating statis- 
tical and general information respecting the common schools, and we most 
cordially concur in Mr. Morgan's suggestion in favour of separating the 
office of slate superintendent of common schools from that of Secretary of 
State. Either office will sufficiently engross the attention of one man, and 
the importance and the labor of each are augmented every year. — [N. Y. 
Commercial Advertiser. 



•ml TS* H*"^- .Henry .s. Ranriall. having been riMrenily elected i^rrtary of the «Mte of 
ijew-York, wecteUs Mr. C. Mecgan. as Btais SHpeilatMkdStti of Coianoit acboob, «b- 



Edvcation in Iowa, — In Iowa there are five hundred and eighty- 
one public schools!, taught by about the same number of teachers, of whom 
nearly half are females. In eoeh township of the State, one square mile 
of land has been set apart to remain forever devoted to the support of pub* 
lie schools. The number of acres thus reserved in the whole State, is about 
one million, which, with other land devoted to the same purpose, are now 
worth two and a half millions of dollars, increasing in value at the rate of 
at least ten per cent every year 

Edvcation in fVisconsin. — By the onsctment of a code of Free 
Common School Laws, Wisconsin has laid the foundation of a system of 
public schools designed to secure to all her childreif the means of elemen- 
tary instruction. For aSute which has so recently become the abode of 
civilized man, this is a good beginning. But this is not all she haa done 
for education. Already she boasts of her State University, for the endow- 
ment of which she has made magnificent provision. This institution is 
located at Madison, the capital of the State, and, though founded but two 
years since, the number of students in the regular college classes is now 
between twenty and thirty, while in the grammar and Normal Schools, 
many othera are preparing for an early admission. The Chancellor of the 
Board of Regents is Rev. John H. Lathrop, LL. D. There are collegiate 
institutes at Jauesville, Racine, Renasha, MiUvaukie and Appteion. Beloit 
College, located in the thriving town of Beioit, is principally endowed by 
donations from New England States, and its friends entertain the hope that, 
in time, it may become the " Yale" of the West. The number of students 
at present is about thiriy. In the P.eparatory and Normal Departments 
connected with it, there are eighty students. Thus the foundation of her 
aystem has been laid, and her enterprize we doubt not, will, in due time, 
rear a superstructure which will increase and secure her prosperity and 
raise her to an enviable rank in the scale of intelligence and civilization. 



Hitrrarj) nxd Srtrntffic KntrlUacntr. 

MONTHLY SUMMARY. 

With the view of iucr. aging ihefffifiency of ihe English fchooli 
of design, new '* Department of Practical ^rt," intended to have the su- 
perintendence over the various schools of design, and to be connected with 
other self-supporting instiiunons which aim to hdvance education in art, 

has recently been organized at the Board of Trade John SlHtiery, a 

young Limerick boy, who has displayed proofs of great artistic talent, and 
has received the first prize of the Dublin School of Art, is about to be sent 
to the comment, to pursue hts studies further, at the ezpense of a few jsen- 

tlemen, who take a kind interest in him The Aniericons are about to 

do honour to the memory of the late J Fennimore Cooper, the celebrated 

novelist, by the erection of a statute The Emperor of Auftria has 

ordered a monument of Metastasis to be erected in Vienna, where the 

poet passed |^e greatest part of his life, and compofed all his works 

The fossil remains of an elephant have recently been found in theexca?a- 
tiooson Burlington Heights, near Hamilioa The curator of Arch- 
bishop Tenison's library Iim discovered among the books under his care a 
maauseript copy of St. John's Gospel, in the Ethiopic character, it is sup- 
posed to be of the twelfth or thirteenth century, and is said to vary from the 

received version It is said that the Duke of Wellington has consitrned 

the publication of his papers to Lord Mahon Mr. Mac* olay has 

delayed the publication of the third and fourth volumes of his History of 
England, in consequence of his having obta ned some new inforination 

relating to King William the Third The copytijiht treaty between 

France and Great Britain, securing w« rks of art and literature to the 

authors, wassigned at Paris, January I8ih The Roman Government 

have sanctioned the introduction of postage stamps for the prepayment of 
postage oi. letters. The stamp is about the size of the E«gli^h postage 
stamp, "and on it is the representation of the tiara and keys, the bulge of 

papal dignity and power The cyphers 1 2 3 4 .5 6 7 « 9 which we 

use, began to be used in Europe for the first lime in l!>40, in the Alphonsine 
Tables, drawn up by crder of Alfonso, son of Ferdinand, King of Castile, 
who employed for that purpose Isaac Hazan,a Jew, chanter of the Syna- 
gogue of 7 oledo and Aben Ragel, an Arabian. The Arabs derived them 
from the Indians in 900. The other Orientals had them'froin tlie Sp miards 
in a very short time. The first Greek who had used them is llanudas, in a 
work which he dedicated to Michael Paleologus in 1270. Thus the Greeks 
had them not from the Arabs but from the Laiina. The first time that these 
cyphera were^seec in Paris was in 1256, in the Sphere of Jean d«- Serbois, 

buried in theMathurios Mr. Hamilton, of New York, has written a 

letter to Kossuth, in which he remarks that *• the time has come when cer- 
tain developments must be madb public,'* and asserts that the famous 
proclamativn of neutrality, issued by Washington, with the furewdl 
address, and most of Wasyington'a important papers, were written by ths 
great American Statesman, Alexander Hamilton He refera to his father'4 
yBonfideutial«orrespondeo€t to pro?e what he asserts. 
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THE PRINCIPLES OP CHEMISTRY, 
lUnstrated by simple exper'menta, by Dr, Julius Molpk Stock 
hardty translated fi-nm the Germany by C. H,Peirce, M.D.^toith 
an Introduction by E, JV, Horsford, Professor of Chemistry, in 
the University of Cambridge, (Mass,) — Cambridge, Jouit Bart 
LBTT ; Toronto : Drpositort, Education Office. 

There is no department of knowledge to which the present age 
is BO deeply indebted for its rapid progress in arts, manufactures, 
and refinement, as to the Science of Chemistry, and yet there is no 
Science whose general principles are so little understood by the 
people. The principles of Chemistry, in one form or another, are 
involved in every operation of domrstic economy, or daily industry. 
The study of the mere elements of Chemistry has, however, no place 
in our grammar school course, much less in that of our common 
schools ; neither is it found to engage the attention of young 
persons during those many hours of idleness, which occur in winter 
eveningV, and which might be most profitably and delightfully 
employed, in acquiring that practical information which the work 
before us is especially designed to give. 

Chemistry has always been considered as a Science which 
involves the possession of expensive apparatus lo enable the student 
to prosecute his enquiries. Professor H.)rsf:)rd says in his 
introduction to Dr. S lock ha rdOs .book : '' works designed to teach 
Chemistry by experiment are already in use, both here and abroad, 
but most of them take for granted the possession of expensive 
apparatus and a laboratory ; scarcely any are designed to bring the 
practical study or the Science within the means of the more 
elementary schools ; — and none are to be found suited to the winter 
evening firesides all over the country, where the younger and the 
more advanced of both sexes would delight in chemical experiments, 
did not the apparently necessary expense of apparatus forbid them. 
It is to meet the latter two %ant8 as well as those of a general 
textbook, that the work of Professor Slockhardt, edited by my late 
assisunt Dr. Ptirce, is eminently suited." 

In Dr. Siockhardi's principles of Chemistry nearly every 
statement of the relations which exist bet jveen different substances 
is illustrated by experiment ; the most important changes which 
occur in bodies subjected to chemical forces, are shown by diagrams, 
end whatever is suscej'tible of being described by drawings is 
truthfully and intelligibly delineated. The apparatus required to 
conduct the most important ,of the numerous experiments given in 
the text, are *'a few tubes and flasks, a spirit lamp, sqpie corks 
iiidia rubber and reagent bottles." 

Besides iitorganic Chemistry, or the Chemistry of inert matter 
this work comprehends organic Chemistry, or the Chemistry of 
vegetables and animals. It also includes to a small extent, what 
may be termed, the Chemistry of manufactures ; illustrating the 
principles of the manufactures of gas; soap, beer, vinegar S&c, &c. 

The copy of the work before u?, (3rd American editi<»n), forms 
an octavo volume containing 680 pages, printed in large type on 
good paper, and written in a singularly attractive style — a 
recommendation which translations do not usually possess. 

Wo seriously commend Dr. Stockhardfs work to all who would 
desire to obtain, without an instructor, an acquaintance with the 
principles o( Chemistry, which rilay truly be said to be thb science 
of the day. 



Lbcturb on Tbachkrs* Morals and Manners : 

Delivered before the American Institute of Instruction, Keene, N. H. 

By H. R. Oliver. Boston, Ticknor JkCo., 1851; Rochester. D.M. 

Dewey. l*2mo., pp, 40. 
An experienced teacher, to whom wc handed this lecture for examination, 
has expressed the very great pleasure and satiefactioa he experienced 
in reading it. Its counsels are most valuable, and are given in an agreeable 
and kindly spirit. The gentle yet marked tone of criticism on certain sins 
of omission, arising ^ out of our notions of independence,'* is very amusing 
indeed, coming as it does from a ^ew Englander, and aJddressed to an ex- 
clusively American audience. The remarks would have some point 
addressed even to Anglo Americans. 

An Essay on Education: 

Delivered before the Teachers' Institute, Markham. By James Whyte. 
18mo., pp. 23. Toronto, T. H. Bentley; 1852. 



One striking peculiarity of this Essay is, that the name of Canada does 
not occur once in its pages. Every country in Europe, and some of the 
States in America are referred to, but onr own is entirely omitted! 



Heat and Ventilation: 

General Observations on the Atmosphere and its Abuses, as connected 
with the common mode of Heating Buildings; together with Prac- 
tical Suggestions on the subject. 8vo., pp. 59. Kocbester, D. M. 
Dewey, 1852. 
Thoroughly impressed with the great importance, and, at the same time, 
with the great neglect of proper ventilation in public and private buildings, 
the author discusses his subject con amore. The anecdotes and illustra- 
tions of the injurious effects of a defective system of ventilation, arc most 
interesting, as well as full of counsel and warning. We have from time to 
time endeavoured in these pages to impress upon school trustees and 
others, the absolute necessity— arising from a tendencv in youth to contract 
ratal diseases in close, ill-ventilated school-rooms— of providing especially, 
in the construction of school-houses, proper facilities for the escape of 
impure, and the constant admission of pure air. The perusal of this excel* 
lent pamphlet could not fail to influence trustees on this point. 

Acadia Collbob. Thb Inaugural Address : 

I^livered by the President : and his Introductory Lecture to the 
.Theological Couree; with au Appendix. Halitx, N. S. Bowes 
and Son, 1851. 

We have to thank the Rev. Dr. Cramp, tiie President of Acadia College, 
who is well known in Canada as a warm friend to education, for a copy of 
this pano^hUt. The Rev. Dr. seems to have entered upon hia duties in 
Acadm College with much energy and ability. His Inaugural Address, 
though brief, is practical; while the chief excellence and force of the writer 
18 embodied in the introductory Lecture. Great care and industry are evi- 
dent in its preparation. 



A DiCTIONART OF THB OsRMAN AND EnOUSH LaNGUAOBS : 
Abridged from the author's large work for the use of Learners. By G. 
J. Allen, A. M., Professor of the German Language and Literature 
in the University of the City of New York. In two parts. I. Ger- 
man and English: U. English and German. 12mo., pp. 549 h 293— 
842. New York, D. Appleton & Co.; Rochester, D.M. Dewey, 1852. 
This is a most valuable work. Ii ib compiled from the works of Hilpert, 
Flugel, Greib. Heyse, and others. It indicates tAe accentaiion of every 
word, and contains several hundred German synonyms, iggether with a 
classification and alphebeticel list of the irregular verbs, and a dictionary 
of German abbreviations. The work is strongly and neatly bound. 



THE BOARD OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION for the United 
Counties of York, Ostario and Peel, hereby give Notice, that an 
examination of Candidates to fill the office of COMMON SCHOOL 
TEACHERS, will take place at the times' and places hereinafter men- 
tioned, viz: — 

At the Cocrt House, City of Toronto, on TUESDAY, May 11th, at 
9 a.m. Revda. John Jennings, H. J. Grasctt, John Barclay, John Roaf: 
Dr. Hayes; R. Cathcart, J. 5lcMurrich, and J. B. Boyle, Esquires. 

At DoFFiif's Crsek, on the same day and hour. Examining Committee: 
The Rev. Messrs. Waddcll, R. H. Thornton ; Dr. Foote ; W. B. Warren. 
and £. Annis, Esquires. 

At Bramptoit, Chinguaconsy, on the same day and hour. Ejramininff 
Committee: The Revds. J. Pringle, H. B. Osier, R. J. Macgeorge, f. 
Campbell ; T. Studdart, Esquire ; Dr. Crumbie. 

At Newmarjeet, on the same day and hour. Examining Committee: 
Thomas Nixon, Joseph Hartman, and R. H. Smith, Esquires. 

At Richmond Hill, on the same day and hour. Examining Cooomittee : 
The Revs. J. Dick, J. Boyd ; D. Higgins, Amos Wright, and T. Harria, 
Esquires. 

All Teachcre presenting themselves for Examination, will be required to 
select the particular Class in which they propose to pass ; and previous to 
being admitted for Examination, must furnish to the Examining Committee 
satisfactory proof of good moral character, such proof to consist of the Cer- 
tificate of the Clergyman whose ministration the Candidate has attended, 
and in cases where the party haa taught a Common School, the Certificates 
of the Trustees of said School, andof the Local Superintendent. Each 
Candidate will be expected to attend the Exunination in his own School 
Circuit, if possible. 

It was resolved bv the Board, at its last meeting. That there shall be only 
one Examination of Teachera during the present year, after the one in May, 
which shall be held on the 21st December. 

The Board will meet at ihe Court House, Toronto, on Tuesday, the firat 
of June, at 52 p. m., for the purpose of receiving the reports of the several 
Examining Committees, licensing Teachera, and for other Business. 
By order of the Board, 

JOHN JENNINGS, 
_ Chairmak. 

City of Toronto, April 11, 1853.. 

WANTED IMMEDIATELY, a competent FEMALE HEAD 
TEACHER, for the Public School, Town of Dundaa, who will be 
reouired to teach, in addition to the branches usually taught in a Common 
School, Composition, Outlines of Physiology, Plain and Fancy Needle- 
Work, and Drawing. Salary about £60 per annum. Application may be 
made to William Miller, Esq., Chairman of the Board of Trustees. 

Toronto : Printed and Publlahed by Tbomas Hdob Bkrtut. 
Txaifi : For a ilngle copy, Sk. per aanuin ; not leH than 8 copies, 4t. 4Ad.'each, or 
1^7 for the 8 \ not lets Uian 12 copies, 48. 3d. each, or 010 for the H ; 90 copie* and up 
wards, 3a. 9d. each. Back Vola. neaUy atitched aupplied on the same terma. All 
aubacriptiona to commence with the January number, and payment hi advance must la 
all caaea-accompany the order. Single numbera, 74d. each. 

tST' AU commanicatloos tobeaddreaaed to Mr. J. Gaoaaa Homibs, 

X A r aa rt jw Qflea, f>prwt#. 
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PHYSICAL TRAINING IN SCHOOLS. 

GYMNASTIC EXERCISES. 

No. I. 

In the oflRcial " Report on a System of Piiblic Elementary 
Instruction for Upper Canada^' — by the Chief Superintendent of 
Schoolflj (Second edition, printed by order of the House of ABsein- 
bly, pp. 58-60,) are the following remarks on Physical Training 
in our Schools: 

Od the development of the pkyaical powers I need say bat a 
few words. A systeni of instruction miking no provision fur those 
exercises which eontribiite to health and vigour of body, and to 
aifreeabieness of moftiners, must necessarily be imperfect. The 
active pursuits of most of those pupils who attend the pubh'c Schools, 
require the exercise neoessafy to bodily health ; but the gymnastics 
regularly taught as a recreation, and with a view to the future 
purfuita of the pupil, and to which so mtich importance is attached 
ip the beet British Schools and in the Schools gf Germany and 
France, are advantageous in various respects, — promote not only 
physical health and vigour^ but social cheerfulness, active, easy and 
graceful movements. They strengthen and give the pupil a per- 
fect command over all the members of his body. Like the art of 
writing, they proceed from the simplest movement, to the most 
complex and difficult exercises, imparting a bodily activity and skill 
scarcely credible to those who have not witnessed them. 

To the culture and command of all the faculties of th^ mind, a 
corresponding exercise and contn»l of all the membara of the body 
It next in importance. It was young men thus trained that com- 



posed the vanguard of Blucher'e army ; and much of the activity 
enthusiasm and energy which distinguished them, was attributed 
to tlieir groynaslic training at school. A training which gives su- 
perkH-iiy in one department of active life, must be beneficial in 
another. It ia well known, ae has been observed by physiologisiF, 
that « the muscles of any pan of the body when worked by eitercise, 
draw additional nourishment from the blood, and by the repetition 
of the Rtlrtulns, if it be not exercise, increase in sixe, strength and 
freedom of action. The regular action of the muscles promotes 
and preserves the uniform circulation of the blood, which is the 
prime condition of health. The strength of a body or of a limb de- 
pends upon the strength of the muscular system, or of the muscles 
of the limb ; and as the constitutional muscular endowment of most 
people is tolerably good, 1 he diversities of muscular power observa- 
ble amongst men is chiefly attributable to exercise." The Youth of 
Canada are de.«»igned for active, and most of them for laborious oc- 
cupations 5 exercises which strengthen not one class of muscles, or 
the muscles of certain members only, hot which develop the whole 
physical system, cannot fail to be beneficial. 

The application of these femarks to con^mon day schools must 
be very limited. They are designed to apply chiefly lo boarding 
and training, to Industrial and Grammar Schools, — to those schools 
to the masters of which the prolonged and thorougli educational in- 
struction of youth is entrusted. 

To physical education great importance has been attached by 
the best educators in all ages and countries. Plato gave as many 
as a thousand precepts respecting it. It formed a prominent feature 
in the best parts of the education of the Greeks and Romans. It 
has been largely insisted upon by the most distinguished educational 
writers In Europe, from Charon and Montaigne, down to numeroua 
living authors in France and Germany, England and America. It 
occupies a conspicuous place in the codes of School Regulations la 
Prance ard Switzerland, and in many places in Germany. The 
celebrated Pestalozri and DePellenberg incorporated it as an esaen- 
tial part of their systems of Instruction, and even as necessary to 
their success ; and experienced American writers and physiologists 
attribute the want of physical development and strength, and even 
health, in a disproportionally large number of educated Americans, 
to the absence of proper proTisions and encouragements in respect 
to appropriate physical exercises in the Schools, Academies and 
Colleges of the United States. 

In <^ The English Journal of Edueation^^ for Januaiy, and the 
succeeding months, we find a laige space occupied, and numeroua 
wood cutB given, in illustration of this subject. From these cuts 
we have had wood engravings made for the pages of this Joumai, 
We therefore lay them before our readers, with extracts from the 
preliminary and accompanying rejnarks of our English contempo- 
rary: 
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<* In Switzerland, tlmoet all ibe Schools, both primary and 86- 
condary, are provided with a manige, or gymnsslum, having all the 
machinery necesdary to a complete course of gymnastic exercises — a 
ladder, climbing ropes and poles, a cross-pole, parallel bars, leaping 
poles, a vaulting horse, and a large balancing pole. The apparatus 
ie sometimes erected in the open air, sometimes under a covered 
roof; and many of the schoolM have both a covered and an uncov- 
ered gymnasium. The covered gymnasiums bsve no fiourF, but a 
ground of loose sand, which can be raked up to render it soft. The 
uncovered gymnaaiums are always placed in a field or grass-plot 
for the same reaaoo. 

Such is the interest which the Swiss students take in gymnas- 
tics that they form themselves into TvmvernnM, or Gymnastic As- 
aociattoDs, and each Association sends about some of its members 
from school to school in its own dietrict, to organize the gymnasiums 
and give the benefit of their instruction and example to the echo- 
lare. Each of these associations holds annually a Turnfeti, or 
Gymnastic Festival, at which all the members attend ; and a great 
number of exercises are gone through upon every part of the appa- 
ratus in the man^gefVfhich they held for the purpose. Thip, however, 
is only preparatory to a great triennial festival, which i^ held at 
the principal Swiss towns in succession, as the government used 
to be. At this festival all the associations meet, and the members 
compete with one another for wreathe, prizes, and other distinctions, 
just as in the old Grecian games before they had been perverted 
from their original purpose and degraded into mere exhibitions af 
particular feats. People assemble from all parts of the country to 
witness the performances; the fine national songs of Switzerland 
and Germany, sung in chorus by the friendly antagonists, excite 
and sustain the general enthusiasm ; Uie standards of the asso- 
ciations and the gay clothes of the spectators give a radiant aspect 
to the scene : everything coptributes to the joyousness and merri- 
ment of the occasion. At the close of the festival, which generally 
lasts three days, the wreaths are placed upon the brows of the vic- 
tors In the presence of the assembled spectators, and the prizes dis- 
tributed by the hands of fair ladies, who thus grace with their pre- 
sence the ceremony of the award, and impart a higher value to the 
marks of distinction. 

All this is very well, it will be said, and feasible enough, in a 
coiiirtry where the education of every member of the community is 
carefully provided for at the public expense, and where, so far from 
being a national debt, the governments of the several Cantons have 
generally a considerable surplus revenue at their disposal for public 
works. But we reply, that the expense of fitting up even a com- 
plete gymnastic ground need not be anything very considerable, if 
onoe the site is obtained ; and that the play-ground of an elenaentary 
school may be furniabed with the common apparatus at a cost almoat 
insignificant The most expensive piece of apparatus, after all, is 
the circular swing, which has already been erected in the play- 
grounds of so many acbools. It is certainly right to provide first 
for this most exhilarating of gymnastio exercises. If the school- 
master were competent to give a course of gymnastic exercises 
he would have no difiiculty, we imagine, in inducing the 
managers to supply the necessary apparatus. Besides, if 
the expense be the chief obstaclei it would be advisable 
to asceruin whether the Lords of the Committee of Coun- 
cil of Skiucation might not be moved to make grants for this parpoae. 
We are of opinion that their Lordships would deem the object of 
sufficient importance to justify a considerable expenditure of tbe 
public money ; for the present Government have already evinced 
their sense of the importance of gymnastics to the people, by the 
erection of the public gymnasium at Primrose HilU 

But, as our readers are aware, there is a large class of gymnaatic 
exercisee which do not require any apparatus at all ; and these are, 
in fact, more essential than the others, to which they are prelimi- 
nary and introductory. They are such, namely, as aro designed to 
develop the activity of the limbs rather than to call forth tho phy- 
tieal strength. These should not be neglected in any school for 
fshildren. They are very carefully taught in many of our boardin|f 
Bchoole ; and we cannot see that they are less useful to the children 
of the poor than to those of the middle dasBe^• This is one of the 
few particulars in which the middle schools are not behind the best 
elementary schools, and it is owing to the fact, that the former are 
able to pay for tbe services of a drill-sergeant, apd the latter are 
not. But there is no reason whatever why every schoolroaeter 
should not bo hja own drill-sergeant ; in fact, vrere it possible to 



procure the services of a drill-sergeant in an elementary school, it 
would still be proferahie thot the master should superintend this 
and pvrry other ^art of the dtscipline himself; fo^ be should be all 
in all to his own school. 

In order to enable schoolmastera to give their pupils a regukr 
training in gymnastics, we intend to insert tn the Journal, from 
month to month, a graduated course of gymnastic exercisee. Oor 
subscribers will be able to commence the course at once in their 
school?, as the preliminary exorcises do not require any apparatus ; 
and we trust, that, as the course progresses, managers may be in- 
duced to provide the requisite apparatus where this has not atready 
been done. 

It is hardly necessary to remind our readers of the mots eoramoB 
and obvious advantagea wbteh result from gymnastic exercises. 

The principal, of course, is tho beneficial influence which they 
exert upon the health. This is a sufficient reason tn indues every 
body to attach great importance to them ; but it ia a consideration 
which derives still greater weight in relation to the achoe! and 
schoolmaster. The regular practice of these exercises will do much 
towards ^nab!ing both to discharge their duties with success ; and, 
in those schools where any thing like high pressure is put on, will 
set as a most useful safety valve. Besides, light bearta are tlie 
natural concomitants of good health, and certainly nowhere srethey 
more desirable than in an elementary school, where there are already 
annoyances enough, in all likelihood, without those which result 
from tho jarring of bad tempers. How much more pteasantlyt both 
to teacher and taught, doea tbe work oi tbe school proceed wbero 
these are absent, and a cheerful tone prevaila. 

We would beg leave, however, in a special manner^ to call atten- 
tion to one advsntage which «8 not so generally understood. It ia 
thus referred to by M. de Fallenberg : — 

The (hftmHiulic eacerciMts, in all their forms, are a powerfiil aid to dim 



practice of design, in cultivating the taste for the beauty of/orm^rt 

Their effect in this respect is very obviou; 

which are accompenieo by gymnastic eain , , 

degree of cultiTBtion in this respect. It is a spectacle which charsw the 



Their effect in this respeet is very obvious ; and the eeessional festivals 
which are accompanied by gymnastic eaines, present ezainples of s high 



eye, aud exhibits the intimate connection of easy and gracefiil m0ti<»K with 
tne improvement o( physical force, and the capacity to escape fromdsnger 
or sormount obstacles.'* 

It has accordingly been remarked, that one reason for the pre- 
eminence of the ancients in sculpture, waa the patronage bestowed 
upon the public gy nuiasiums, in which tbe artiet could form his 
models from every variety of development of which the human form 
is susceptible. However this may be, there can be no doubt what- 
ever that gymnastics do contribute materially to the atikUU train- 
ing of the mind. 

The first ponHanf in which the body m«st be pheed, is the §oU 
lowing :— 

Heels close : toes turned outwards nesrly at right angles : body 
upright: shoulders thrown back : stomach kept in : bead easy : 
arms hanging straight by the sides : bands closed with the thaoibs 
inside. 

The habit of readily realixing this position baying been gained, 
the first gymnastic action Is to be attempted, 

,Atlion 1. Bring the arms quickly up In front, as hi|^h 

0as the ehouldere, (natls turned upx^ards) \a fig. 1,) thea 
swing them forcibly backwards, at the same time turainir 
the nails bsckwards (h fig. 1), keeping the body perfectly 
vpright. This aotion being ena8tered» and having been 
.- practised for five minutee, the next action is to bs st- 
(«)Fig.i.<*) temptsd. ^ 

Acli<m 2. Stand erect as in the position first described. Pnt th« 
hands on the hips, the thumbs placed behind, the fingers in front, 
and the feet close, and then rise as high as possible on the toes. 
Fig. 3 will illustrate this action to a certain extent. This actbo 
should be practised ^ve minutes. 
The third action may now be attempted. 

Action 3. The elbows are to be drawn back, so thst 
the fists may be close to the sides (a fig. 2) : then 
throw the arms straightforward (b) and then back as 
before. — The gymnast must become perfect in this 
before proceeding any further : a perfection in this 
action being intimately connected with, indeed an es- 
aential to» the satisfactory performance of many other 
actions. 



It 



(•) Fig. 1 (*) 
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I Jietion 4« The feel are to be brought close, the hands on 

y the hips, then rise on the toes, and jump on the toes wKh 

1 the knees kept perfeclly straight (fig. 8). — This action is 

I to be performed for five mi nates : and the 12 first actions 

-JL — may be performed daring one hour before breakfast, five 

f)^ S. minutes to each. 

la the next Action the arms are again brought into activity* 



It 

Plf. 4. 



Jiethn 6. The fists are to be brought up to the shoul- 
ders : the 'elbows being close to the' sides. The arms 
are then to be thrown upwards, and then brought back 
again to the previous position. 



Avium 6. The hands are to be fixed on the hips, tlie 
feet close, and then throw the legs in front alternately : 
the knees being kept straight, the gymnast not moving 
from his first place, and keeping the bod^ upright (fig. 5). 

Action 7. The fists are to be bro::ght op to the shoulders as in 
•ction 6| but to be turned a little inwards : the elbows close to the 
•Ides, as in action 5 ; and then throw the arms downward, and bring 
them back as before. 






Action 8. The feet are to be brought close : the 
W^ bands fixed on the hips : then throw the legs sideways 
1 (alternately )» the toes being kept in front (fig 6.) 

Fig.e. 

Action 0. This may be regarded as the actions 5 and 7 combined. 
Tbe ^ts are to bo brought to the shoulders, the elbows close to 
the aides ; then throw the arma upwards, then backwards, next 
downwards, and finally return. This combination of action re- 
quires much muscular piower, and calls numerous muscles into acti- 
vity, and cannot be well performed until the muscles of the leg have 
been atrengtbened by the previous exercises. For, though it seems 
4iflku1tt to those unacquainted with the muscular system, to conceive 
the connection between these motions of the arms, and the power 
of the muscles of the legs, the anatomist wiU be aware, that, with- 
out considerable power in the muscles of the legs, these motions of 
Clia arms and the position of the body to be preserved, could not be 
raaliced. 



i 



ng.7. 
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Action 10. This again brings the gymnast to his legs. 
He puts bis hands on the hips, keeps his feet close, and 
then, standing on his toes, kicks the thighs alternately 
with his heels i^g. 7). 



Adion 1 1. In this action the arms and the 
moacles of the back are called into action* 
Raise the elbowa to the height of the shoul- 
ders (a fig. 8), with the fists on the front of 
the shoulders, the naiis turned inwards, and 
then throw the arms forcibly back (A), the 
body being kept upright* 



<«) Fls-Q, 0) 



AcHon 1% This action is connected with the preceding. Raise 
the elbows as ^igh as the shoulders : fists on shoolders, nalla being 
downwards : then throw the arms forcibly back, keeping them level 
with the shoulders. 



i 



Fig.S. 




9lt.M. 



Action 13. This action exercises the lower ettreniities 
and the muscles of the back. The hands are to be pot on 
the hips : the feet are placed close ; then rise on tJie toe% 
and kick the thighs with both the heels at once (fig. 9.) 



Aedon 14. In this the srms are to be turned round 
front to bacK: body quite uprfgbt. This action has 
been deemed likely to be injurious, and it Would be, if 
attempted previously to the exercises already detailed ; 
but from what has been stated regarding the artieulat* 
fng surface of the bead ofthe arm bone with the cavity 
of the shoulder blade, it will be apparent thtt eueb 
acUon if perfectly scientific (fig. 10.) 



<\ 



ArMon 15. The feet are to be hronght close : the bands 
fixed oil the hips. Then touch the breast alternately with 
the knees, the toes pointing to the ground, taking care to 
keep the body perfectly upright. This exercise will be at 
first difficult, bat it is astoniahtng the efiect that it has ia 
influencing the circulation, and thereby promoting health. 



Fig. U. 

AcHon 16. This is aimiiar to action 14, except that the aross art 
to be turned from back to front, instead of from front to back. 

I Aci'cn 17. This is looked upon by many as almost in- 

A siirmoanubte, and much jocvlarity is produced by the 

^^ failures in the first few attempts. The hands are to ba 

fixed OB the hips, the feet being close. Then rise on the 

"*' ^ toen, bend the knees, and lower the body g radoa!ly till the 

thighs (oac4i the heels : the knees being kept close and the body 

upright, rise very gradually. 

Action 18. This next action has a most powerful 
^ f efiTect in giving full activity to the muscles of the chest. 
J Bring the right fist on the left shoulder ; extend the 
n left arm in a lino with Che ahoulder : throw the right 
fl arm towards the right side, nails towards the ground ; 
JL , then bring the left fist to the right shoulder thus alter* 
fig, 13. ^^U several tiroes. 

^ Aciion 10. The feet are to be brought close, the hands on hips, 
then raise the left leg behind, stand en the right toe, end kick the 
right thigh with the right heel. 



Action 20. Open the hands ; then raise the arma side* 
ways, and touch the back of the heads orer the head <%• 
14.) 




Fig. ti. 



.Helton 21. The hands are to he plaee^on the hips ; the fesi cloasi 
then raise the right leg behind, sund on the left toe, and flriek the 
left thigh with the left heel. 

Aciion 22. Open tho hands, bring tbem In front' (the palms touch- 
ing), and awing the arms backward the height of shoii!den^ till th# 
backs of the hands meet behind. 



:^ 



Action 23. The feet are to be placed dose, the hands tm 
the hips. Raise the right h g in front, and hold the right 
toe with the right hand for some time ; then do the same 
with the left (fig. 15). The kneeaare to be fce|it stralglit. 

Fif.15. 

Action 24. Open the bands, extend them in front, the haeks 
touching, swing them in a line with tlio sboidden till the palms 
touch behind Bee action 21. 

(to bs coimimD.) 



ERRORS IN R1*:SPECT TO SCHOOLS CORRECTED. 

(Sfikt JUv. Dr. «BAM, 89tnt»f^tk» Mwackntrth B^md ^Jitefrtiwi, fo JUf 
ImH Jbmuml Report,) 

No. 2. 
Another popular opinion, prejudicial to the intereals of the iohocrfs^ 
relates to practical education ; and requires that it bo conductsd 
with special reference to the future oocnpation of the pnpiU Nothing 
can be more crude than the notions often pnt forth on thk^anhjeet* 
Of these things necessary to be known and practised in ooaaoMa 
life, scarcely any is adapted to the soheol-room. The mechanic 
and other useful arts must be learned in those particular places 
where they are practised. There are no proper materials or 
srranfcnilenu fbr tekching them In the schooK nor is It dceirablc 
that there should be. These arc not the subjects in respect to 
which the parent needs the aid of the tescher. He can teach the 
knowledge of his own boslness or oaose othen to tcaoh thein to- 
his children better than it can be done in the school. Any attempt 
to render the schools more practical by making them indnstrial 
establishments, will teed only to divert thsoi from their tros oficc 
without aocompljsbing any Important objed. Tbeic ate only two 
appropriate ways of obtaining the practical sdncntion referred to ; 
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^ba on0 Is by someihfn^ of the nature of an apprenticeship, and the 
other by attrnding^ a rerniar teeftnica) or practka) sehool. In 
each an mstrtutton nothing bat the applicatton of science to the 
arts can be property taught. A knowled|ro of the eleroeniary 
priocipfes of science, not to mention the ooromon branches of 
edaeatioR, most precede and be acquired in a preparatory school, 
else the technical school will be degraded, and its professors iriFl 
be competted to do the "work of mere tutors. To talk of a practical 
school, where the rules of art without its principles are taaght, is 
idle. A workshop or a farm would be better than such a school. 
In this sense it is to be hoped our common schools will never 
become prftctical. How, their, ean the elementary echools be made 
practical t By rendering them strictly elementary ; by developing 
the mind and furnishing it with the instruments of general 
knowledge ; by giving power to the intellect which it can Bkilfully 
wield in any direction, and apply to any purpose. The men must 
precede the srtisao. The knowledge common to all persons of 
ordinary education should go before that which is peculiar to any 
trade or profession. It follows that all children need essentially 
the same elementary education. We cannot foresee what «'i)l be 
the occupation or condition of the child on reaching hia maturity, 
and cannot therefore safely descend to specialities in his education. 
Time must develop the order of his talents, and circumstancea mu8t 
determine the sphere of bis duties. Meanwhile his education 
should bo such as to fit biro ei}nally for »ny of the ordinary 
situations of life. 

It is a very common error to regard education as consisting 
chiefly in the acquisition of knowledge. Persons who entertain 
this view generally estimate knowledge by its extent rsther than 
by ka depth. If wa look into the achools where education is 
conducted on aucb a principle — and it wouild not be difficult to find 
them — we ahall aee the pupils laboring to store the memory with 
an immense mass of words and sentences, which arc to them often 
little better than the worda of a dead language, or of facta witboct 
understanding their nature, relations, or uaos. The minds of 
ioeh persona are like furniture rooms^ crammed with articles 
without utility or older. The acquisitions made are not deeply fixed, 
in the mind. The objects presented to view leave» no distinct 
picture on the ioiagiaation. They are not compared, classified 
and arranged into a system by tb^ intellect of the pupil, and 
consequently the memory holds them by a slight tenure. Knowledge 
thus acquired is too superficisi to deserve the name, and rather 
Injures than improves the mind. The habit of taking up with Artit 
impreasions and specious appearances, of allowing loose and 
inaccurate ideas to fljst in the mind, is most pernicious in its 
ii«fluences. It tends to weaken the understanding, to destroy its 
soundness snd integrity, and to render it incapable of those <lecisive 
and sute acta which are necessary to command reliacce. What is 
ehiefiy^to be aimed at in training this faculty ie to give it power 
and preeiaion, so that it may be both effective and safe in its 
operations. Such a result can be produced only by patient, exact, 
and thorough training. Mental discipline is a primary object of 
education to which the acquisition of knowledge is but secondary. 
The latter is, in this stage of study, chiefiy important as a means 
of intellectual training, having at the same time a tme but 
subordinate value in Itself. Extensive knowledge h not necessary 
to mental discipline. A little thst is well known and thoioughly 
digested is vaatly superior in worth to a groat amount hastily and 
anperficialSy acquired. Not only ia iu effect upon the mind bettor, 
but its value as an inatruoient of future acquisition is greater. If 
eiemenury knowledge be of a faulty eharacter, all that higher 
kttowledfe. which depends upon it wiU be equally so. The principle 
h^re laid down will appear the more important, if we consider that 
ita influence ia not limited to the elementary schools, but extends 
. to all our higher institutions of learning. Tbe.weakeat point iu the 
whole system of American education, is its deficiency in 
tborougbneaa in all the elementary courses. The atudenta in our 
oollegea need twice aa much prepaiatory study aa they now have* 
In ouraoadeiniea, pupils enter upon the study of ancient languages 
With a defective English education. And it will be found, upon 
examination, that the whole supi rstructuro of our highor education 
ia insecure in consequence of the slender foundation laid in the 
elementary schools. Tbe evil spreads from the root of the tree to 
all its branehet, and can he elTectually arretted only where it 
origioatts. Until tbe time of study .can be greatly increased in 



our schooU, the coirse of iostruction ought to he restrii'ted within 
narrower limits. Not only should the number of branches be 
diminishrd, but, (as has been already romarked,} the extent to 
which each ki pursued shojid be curtsiled. It \s of but little use 
to proceed far, iu studies, in the confused and soperficial way 
which is now so common. If (he plan be well laid out, and the 
studies^ be properly arranged, the more labor there is bestowed upon 
the elementary part of each, the better will it be for the future 
progress of the learner. Beside the impossibility of doing well all 
thai is ordinarily attempted, manj^ of the subjects presented are not 
truly of sn elementary nature, and tray, on that account, better be 
postponed. Requiring as they do a certain amount of preparatory 
knowledge, and of maturity of judgment in order to be understood, 
they fail of their object u hen prematurely introduced, and loae, 
perhaps fewer, by being improperly used, the' power of creating 
interest in the mind. It mstters not hcfw imporunt and useful in 
themselves these higher stadioB may be. Tbey may be more 
advantageously pursued at a future time. At present something 
more radical ia rrquired, namely, the power of aequiaitioo. Though 
elementary knowledge be limited, if it be well ohoaen, and uaed 
chiefly as a means of intellectual training^ it will constitute a solid 
basis, on which the acquisitions of a whole life may safely rest^* If 
every exercise in the school were such in its disciplinary character 
that it might serve as a pattern to be copied in all the remaining 
studies and business of life, this one feature in a aystem of 
education would be so valuable that, in comparison with it, all the 
ostentatious attainments made without method or discipline would 
be of little account. Habits of order, of accuracy and tborougbueea, 
lie at the foundation of all success in business no less than in 
scholarship. This building up of tbe solid frame-work of the mind, 
giving it capacity and aptitude for vigorooa and aystematic action, 
is a principal object of education. A^contrary courae impaira the 
strergth of the intellect, wcskens the whole foundation of charaeter, 
begeta disgust with^intellectual eflbrt, leads to sciolism and conceit, 
and produces just such a cbsracter as it is the business of true 
education to guard against. 

Among the faulta observable in the mode of teaching in tbe 
common achools, that of attaching more importanee to words than 
to things is conspicuous. The true method is just the reverse of 
this. Not only should the Ut^er be made much more prominent 
than the former, but it should come first in the order of time. 
Objects stand related^ to signs or symbols aa substsnce to shadow. 
Language itself should, as far aa possible, be studied from an Innef 
point of view, beginning with the thought, and thence proceeding- 
to ita expression as from cause to eflbct ; or, to apeak more definitely, 
the words of the author should set the understanding and imagination 
of the pupil at work upon the objects or ideas represented, snd 
these, when truly and vividly conceived, should give to the words 
employed their more precise import in the connection. In this 
way language will be learned, as it is in common speech, by usage. 
h will then be strictly vernacular ; whereaa that which ia learned 
merely from the dictionary ia in aome aenae a dead language. But 
I refer to aomething that lies deeper than this. Teachers do not 
duly consider what a wide difference there ia between the abstract 
view of tbe author and the more concrete and life-like view of the 
pupil } — between the learned tcrma and artificial style of the one, 
and the familiar words and eaay, simple langusge of the other. 
Tbe consequence Is, that tbe language of the book, though committed 
to memory and repeated paragraph after paragraph, temaina a dead 
letter. The instructor, feeling no difficulty himself in understanding 
the worda and constructions used, and not putting himself sufficiently 
in the position of the child, takea it for granted that the latter 
underatanda all except a few unusual or technical terms, snd thinks 
he reaches the intellect, when in fact half that is learned is only 
by tbe mechanical act of putting syllables rightly together, and the 
equally mechanical act of retaining them in the memory. In 
hundreds of schools the knowledge of classes in respect to the ideas 
of the laoguaire tbey repeat has been tested ; and the result hss 
astonished none more thsn it baa the teachers themselves. In 
most cases a full knowledge of the fscts would lead to the proper 
remedy. But in some iustancas, the practice of committing la 
memory learned phrases and abstract rules and definitions without 
understanding them, is defended on tbe ground that the time will 
come when tbe language will be understood. Suppose all this 
to be true ; it would not follow that the course is a jiidicious one. 
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What use o&n the papil new mftke of tdeap, that are as yet unborn ) 
If on« of the most imponant ob] eta of education is mental discipline, 
«nd) if this can retuU only from exercising the understanding, I 
mee not how th«t end can be oitained but by apprehending the 
ideas which the language of th« Wesson "mif designed to convey. 
A course of instruction, to be useful, must be so gfren that one 
•tep in its successive stages skaR be preparatory to another. 
What becoiaes of this linking together of sU the parts, each 
depending on irs predecessoiv if the comprehension of any part is to 
be postponed to a future period t If the lesson of one day depends 
^n that of the day preceding, then the former cannot be successfully 
studied till the latter be well nnderstood. The truth is, the 
text-book cannot do the work of the teacher. It may aid him ; 
btft He wiU stii! have more to do with the sul^ect than with (he 
author. He will need to pay chi^f regard to the pupiPs attainments 
and mental activity, and aim at evolving new ideas from those' 
already peseeased. In order to this, the language employed must 
be conformed to the ideas of the learner. At first, only a very 
general ides, an outline, so to speak, of the subject in hand is 
«pprehende<^ for the designation of which familiar tnd popular 
Sanguage is best adapted. It is sometimes necessary to conform, 
for a little time, not only to children's habits of thought, but to 
their vocabulary also. As their ideas become more definite by the 
addition of minuter details to the outlines of the picture previously 
formed in the mind, there will be a demand for greater precision 
in terms ;; and so there is a natural progression in the accuracy and 
compteteoess of a pupiPs Ideas, requiring a corresponding progression 
in language. Books, which are always less specific in their 
adaptations than the words of the teacher, cannot be exactly 
conformed to each one*8 individual wants. Hence the necessity of 
an Instructor, who mn learn the exact wants of hia pupils, and 
bring his tboufj^^ts into close contact with theirs. It ta with 
tbeir ideas of things that he has to do at first. Wheo be has a 
fast hold on the mind, and can draw out from it true ideas en the 
subject in band, then the words best suited to their expfessten will 
aaturaily suggest themtrelves. 



THIRD USCTURE ON FREE SCHOOLS, 

»r tBB KST. JdHN A«MOCa,'VORT SAIUnA, 

A third argument which I adduce in favour of the free school 
system is: That umvorsal education, with its habits of industry, 
frugality, too., and the security which these gito to society, rahes 
tho value of property ; and, consequently, property way with reason- 
able propriety be taxed to educate the whole people. Property, 
•specially landed property, among a peacefiil, moral, and industrious 
population, b much more valuable than among a people the reverse 
of tbis in their habits. This difference does not arise from the 
soil nor the climate, so much as from the character of the people. 
The same soU and climate, in the hands of an educated and intel- 
ligent people, will become like tho garden of the Lord in produo- 
tivenfss, and like a mine in value ; and in the hands of a peasantry 
without learning, and destitute of enterprise, wlTl become a wilder- 
ness. Thus in Great Britain see tho enormous price of landed pro- 
perty. One hundred and sixty years ago, when England 'was both 
badly educated and governed, Mosstroopers abounded in that coun- 
try. They entered bouses In dayRgbt^ and plundered them, and 
drove off whole herds of cattle. Such waa then the insecurity of 
moveable property, that owners of cattle were nooessitated to pen 
them up at night, beneath the overhanging battlements of the feudal 
Castle. The inmates slept with loaded fire-arms at their sides. 
Huge stones and boiling water were in readiness to crush or to 
scald the plunderer who might venture to assail them. Then little 
or no eflbrt was made to etiucate tho masses. At that period a 
damselin high life, if she bad the least smattering of literature, 
was esteemed a prodigy. Ladles of high birth, and naturally quick, 
were frequently unable to write a Hne in their mother-tongue with- 
out solecisms and bad spelling, such as charity school girls would 
now be ashamed of. At th:s time tho civil power was unable to 
Qiaintain order in some parts of the metropolis,— even the warrant 
of the Chief Justice of iSngland could not be executed without the 
aid of a company of musketeers. In the same imperial city, a Httle 
eariter in its history, shops inCheapsido-stroct were rented at from 
eleven to eighteen shillings a year. Land, near the same city, 
wag also rented at from fourpenoe to sixpence per acre. These 



shops, in the same street, rebailtf but standlttg oo the aame ute» now. 
bring from £200 to £600 per aiimiro ; and land, the eame as abovei 
wKl now bring from £6 to £10 per sore. 

Great Britain, for general inteiiigenoe and an equitable and j«tt 
government, stands foremost among tbe natioos; and great praspe- 
nty and increased wealth and power is the reselt. When, lately, 
neariy all Europe was upheaved with a great pelitieal earthqwake, 
and thrones, and institations, and gofermBents of a tbovsabd yean 
standing were tossed from their fimndadons, Old fiBgland ** sat eahv 
on tumult's wheela." Whither also did those refugees ef other 
nations with their fkroo and fortune eome t It was to tbe shores of 
Old or New Snglsnd, eeueming them the moat seoire and hospit- 
abk) lands on earth. 

When Canada's shores were first discovered, and her only inha- 
bitants were the red man, they were utterly destitute of culture ond 
intelligence ; their dwellings were wigwams ; their empleyments 
were war or hunting. What were these now aurveyed townshipa 
worth ? Now wo see another raoe inhabiting tben. Edueatsoih 
intelligenoo, and entorprixe appear everywhere: vast tracts of ooiin* 
try are being ciearod and cultivated — ^mitls aad^faotories and foun- 
dries appear on every haod-Mi^viHages and towns and eities are 
rapidly rising, and prosperity and oomfort appear among our thriving, 
population. What has dene all this ? The edueation, the indnatry, 
and the skill of tt« population. And now see hew landed property 
everywhere rises amraally in value ; aad if we poeaeasod a higher 
state still of early, intellectual and moral training, aad our pothieal, 
judicial and municipal establisfaments were more perfoeted, property 
would still rise higher. * And if propeity becomes the more valuable 
when a people are preperiy edueatad, is it not reasonable-^ia it 
not just— that property be taxed to promote this object i Qvutir 
VfctoaiA, our beloved Sovereign, seems thus to reason. Brlieving 
that property las its duties as weH as its rights, she has uohuttariiy, 
and atfaerown expense, profided sehool-boosea, and drawn together 
the children and provided them with teachers on her Bahnoral 
Estate. This la a noble example to our aristooraey and gantry to 
to go and do likewise in the universal education of tbe people. 

A "fourth argument in favour of tbe free school system isi ^ That 
it is the cheapest mode to procure the education of all.^ I give you 
a table of rates at assessment for f^ee sohodi*, as puhfifbed hy 
authority in tbe Slate of New Yorlr. This lahle alhides to the 
year 1849, and shows how smaB such a tax is, when judiciously 
levied and applied? 

Ratb vron BACH #100 or VAX.imn PaorauTiw 

FUiahiAg, 1» cenu per $100. | Poughkeepaie, 13 cents per $1001 

Broolilyn, 6 ♦' V Bushwick, ... 14 ." *' 

Albany 7 - •* Newton, W 

New Yoik» ...-10 •* •• J Rochester,.,. 19 f ^ 

At these retes, aH children of sohod age might receive a good oom^ 
moo education, in these sevend cities or towne. Thus a eitisen of 
the cKy of New York having property valued at #4000, woold be 
taxed only one dollar per f bousand,^-Hi very trifle when eompared 
with tbe important object for which it was given, Aad who Is 
there so sordid as would not willingly be taxed such a sum, that an 
entiro people might have the opportunity of obtaining a thorough 
and an early training- 

^ But to illastrato the foot, and set it if possiblo in a stronger point 
of view sUil,andlo sliew itsedaptedaess even to our mral seolioBs, 
we will look at it an one ef these country diviaions* Suppose any 
board of tnisteea engage a teacher at a yearly salary of say £60 
per annum. On tbe rato<-bill system only those send children who 
are intent on having their ohildreii educated ; and those only who 
are the most needy of their children. In selecting for the school, 
the youngest, tmder such circumstances, are seldom sent. Parento 
suppose It is of no uso to send ebildren (^ 6 or 6 or 7 yeara of age, 
to bring on themselves a heavy rste-btil— they will then suppose they 
learn nothing. When they oome to 9 or 10, or upwarda, they begin 
to be useful about a farm ; and tku$j unless the desire of educating 
their children is intense, tbe years o( S.9I100I age are frittered away 
under one pretence or another, and tbe children grow up in igno- 
rance and neglect. They, therefore, who are careless bnder the 
rate-bill, do not send at all, or pnly one instead of three or four. 
T%tfs, whilst there may be 60 children of school age in the seetion. 
It is a large attendance wh^ro there are 25 ; in this Cf se, only a 
minority of the children In the school distriot attend. On the free 
school system, the school-house and teacher are alike at the com« 
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auid of «])• The whole 60 obiMren would receive en equal edncolioD 
with tlM 36, HDd eoet nothing more. The teat-her, m edueatiog the 
3d, woald have to attend the eame honn, and have to ply the eame 
■todiee ; add wkh a amaU sehool and an nneertain rate-bill, he baa 
to hiboor OQ under many diseonragenienta. To raiae £60 out of 
26 aobolara, too, beoomea very heavy. It ia an impoet on a ftmiiy, 
where two or three are in sehool, whiofa very few in thie loealiiy 
are aUe to pay* The reaslt of this syetem then la — the teaeher ia 
reduced to the loweat possible aum as salary ; the sohool-houae, 
tbron|rh. want of repair, beeonea uneomfbrtable ; the furnknre unsnit- 
able *f and neilber books nor apparatus ean be obtained. The true- 
tees, tbreagb want of means, can only keep up the school for six 
moBftbs hi the year. In such circumstances, how is it possible for 
a neighbourhood to be educated and become inteUigent 1 The thing 
cannot be. 

But if we would look at a property tax without aelfishness or 
p^^jodiee, and compare it in its workings with the above, the advan- 
tagea of the free school aystem over tbe rate-bill will sppear uneqni- 
vocalji'and^ io mycpinior, unobjectionable. To take up one school 
section, say No. 3, of the township of P ■ ; there are in this 
sehool aeetion 90 lots of land, of 100 acres each— the most of tlieae, 
if not aU, are settled on by resident^— «nd if we reckon tbe pibRe 
money apportioned to this section to be in value £10, te pay the 
leaoher £60 per annum, £40 will be required to be raised by tax- 
ation for a free aehooh If wc value each farm, stock, kc, on an 
avengCy to be aaaeased for £100 (a very low estimate), one penny 
farthing per pound would raise aD that is necessary, not only to pay 
Ihe t^sichery but also to keep the school in repair, firewood, &cc.; and 
in this oaae, the whole children of school age in the district would 
be educated during the whole year. The advantages, for cheap- 
nesa and benefit to tke rising genemtien, of tbe free school system, 
in incaleulabfo. And amrely there ia no man possessed of property 
UDOttg yout of the value of £100, bet would be willing to pay lOa. 
a year to have tbe sectional school going efficiently the whole year 
found, whether we have children of schod age or not. 

I would stitt farther press this argument, by leokhig at it in 
another point of view. Soppose the majority of your school sec- 
tion, at a meeting legally called, should decide on having a free 
school, the wild land of rich apeculators or of absentees are equally 
liable to be taxed, as of the actual settler. (See School Act, sec. 
XVIII. and Ist clause). These lands have hitherto been great 
drawbacks to residents in various respects, as not having hitherto 
been available for public purposes. As the law now stands, how- 
ever, the actual settlers have power to draw from such lands aid to 
suppoit their sectiona] school ; and this wc deem but just and equit- 
able. The actual settler has improved roads, built school-houses, 
raised the real value of property, and thus raised the value of these 
wild lands ; and yet these rich speculators^ many of them at least, 
vepudiate the payment of a small tax for achool purposes. And ia 
siioh a line of conduct just, or ia it honoorable I The free school 
system thus appears the cheapest, whilst at the same time it securea 
the means of the education of an entire populatbn. 



WRITTEN EXERCISES. 
The oonsUnt nee o( the pen in education, cannoT be too strongly 
vrged. It would be well fur scholars to write some exercise every 
day* But we are met with the objection, that it would be impos- 
sible for a teacher to correct so many exercises as would be thus 
thrown upon bis bands. A little Ingeuoity will surmount this oh- 
Btaele. Popiis may be selected to do the work, or at least, a great 
portion of it.. Thia will bo a great advantege to those who make 
the corrections. Besides, the corrections made In this way will be 
more Hkdy to be serutinixed by tbe writers of the exercises, than 
if made by tbe teacher. Another method of abridging tbe labor 
of correcting exercises, U to select a few, and read and criticise 
Iben in presence of the whole class. 

The following exercise we have found very useful :— Before the 
school is dismissed in the afternoon, eight or ten words, generally 
selected from the trxt-booka used in school, are dictated to the 
class. Tbeae words are wHiten by the class on slips of paper. In 
tbe morning thoy are required to band in these words on a half sheet. 
of paper, with their definitions and a sentence containing each 



THERE IS A TONGUE IN EVERT LEAF. 

There is a tongue in every leaf^ 

A voice in every rill— 
A voice that apeaketh everywhere. 
In flood and fire, through earth and air» 

A tencue that's never stilL « 

^8 the Great Spirit wide diifased 

Through eveiythlng we see. 
That witD oar spirits commuoeth 
Of things mysterious-4ife and death. 

Time and eternity. 

I see him in the blazing saU, 

Aad in the tbvnder cloed; 
1 hear him in the mighty roar 
That maheth through the forest hour. 

When winds are raging loud. 



I feel him in the silent dev 

, - tiayed; 

I feel him in the gentk showers^ 



By orateial earth betia; 



red; 



Tbe soft sooth winds, the breath of ilowexs^ 
The sunshine and the shade. 

1 see bim. bear him, everywhere, 

In all things, darkness, light, 
Silence, and sound; b«t, most of all* 
When alamben dnaky curtains fall» 

In the silent hour of night. 



LITERARY OBLIGATIONS OF EUROPE TO ARABIA- 
PRESENT ADVANTAGES OF CHRISTIAN NATIONS 
IN RESPECT TO SCIENCE AND UTERATURE. 

Though the Crasadea were viaionary in the aztreme^ aod prodigal 
of life and treasure, and unauccaaafbl in their profeaaed object, yat, 
from all this confusion came order ; from all this darkneaa, lighty 
and from the moat miserable combinatbn of evil, was aduced • 
laaUog good. The foontana of the great deep were now broken 
up^ tbe stagnationa of ignorance and corruption which had Ibr c«a« 
turiea choked and poisoned all that atteoipted to live^ and biaathoy 
and move in them, began to heave and giro a%ns of socfa eom»g 
commotion as must, ere long, purity their putrid waters. 

A spirit of enterprise from this time nerved the am of every 
nation in Europe. A highway waa opened to the nationa of the 
Eaat. The barbarky ai^ ignofsnee d Eorope were brought into 
comparison with the greater intelligence^ wealth, and civilaationof 
Asia. The boundaries of men's ideas were greatly enlarged. 
They saw in the advanced condition of the Orientala, the advaa* 
tages which the arts and sciences, industry and civilization, give a 
people. In these thoy discovered the main spring of natwnal great- 
ness, and of aocial and individual comfort and prceperity. Thej 
formed new commercial relations ; acquired new ideas of agriculture 
-—the handicrai\s of industry were plied to minister to the new 
demanda which an acquaintance with the East had created. They 
loat, too, amidst Asiatic associationa, many of the superatitiono and 
prejudices which had ao long kept the mind of^ Europe m bondage^ 
and acquired new views in all the economy of life. And atrange, 
if, on their return, they did- not profit by the new habita and inlbf-* 
mation they had acquired. 

Here we date the early dawti of the day that should coon ria# 
upon the natk>B8. Ever and anon the darkness broke away, and 
light gleamed above the horizon. Learning began to revive ; col- 
legea and universities were founded ; an acquaintance with the 
East had introuced into Europe tbe Greek olaasioa, which fixed a 
new era in its literature, as well aa worked wondera in the progreaa 
of ita civilisation. For the Greek language had, for centuries, been 
the language of history, of the arts and sciences, of civilization and 
religion. Philo and Josephns chose to embalm die chroniclea of 
their timea in the Grecian tongue, that they might thua apeak to 
mare of the world's population than in any other language. And 
when Socrates and Aristotle reasoned and wrote in their mother 
tongue^ they reasoned and wrote for the civilization and elevation 
of Europe, fifteen centuries afterwarda. And when Alexander 
pushed his conquests eastvrard, and aettled Greek colonies near the 
eonfinea of India, (in Bactria,) he opened the vray, tiffopgh Chriatiaii 
churches planted in Bactria, for the introduction of the gospel, cen- 
turies after, in Tartary and China. 

The introduction of Greek literature into Europe did much te 
draw aside the veil of the dark ages. By this means, the aoeiety, 
the ethicsi the Improvements of ancicttt Greeco, were bow diaint«Red 
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from the dust of ages, and transmitted reanimated, and nourished 
on the soii of modern Europe. 

And what, in the history of Providence, should not be here over- 
looked, the Arabs, the determined foes of Christtanitjr, were used 
as the instruments of preserving and transmitting that knowledge 
whieh, finally, beoame the regenerator of Europe. They were 
made to subserve the purposes of the truth, up to a certain point, 
when Uie privilege was transferred to worthier hands. At the 
period of which I am speaking, it seemed altogether probable that 
learning and the arts, tlie power of knowledge and the press, would 
be transmitted to future agee through the followers of the false 
propbeL For it was through them that learning revived, and the 
inventions and discoveries, which so eiTcctually wield the destinies 
of the world, were divulged. 

In less than a century after the Saracens first turned tbcir hostile 
epears against their foreign enemies, (the Greeks, at the battle of 
Muta, in 630,) their empire exceeded in extent the greatest mon- 
archies of ancient times. The successors of the prophet wore the 
most powerful and absolute sovereigns on the earth. Their caliphs 
exercised a most unlimited and undefined prerogative — ^reigned 
over numerous nations, from Gtbralter to the Chinese Sea, two 
hundred days^ journey from east to west. And, what is no less 
extraordinary, within about the same period, after the barbarous act 
of Omar, which consigned to the flames the splendid library of 
Alexandria, (640,) the world became indebted to the Saracens ia 
respect to literature and science — though it was nearly two centu- 
ries more before they attained to their Augustan age. 

The court of the caliph became the resort of poets, pbilosophefa, 
and mathematicians, from every country and from every creed. 
Literary relics of the conquered countries were brought to the foot 
of the throne— hundreds of camels were seen entering Bagdad, 
loaded with volumes of Greek, Hebrew, and Persian literature, trans- 
lated by the most skilful interpreters into the Arabio language. 
Masters, instructors, translators, commentators, formed the court at 
Bagdad. Schools, academics, and libraries were established in 
every considerable town, and colleges were munificently endowed. 
it was the gloiy of every city to collect treasures of literature and 
aclence throughout the Moslem dominions, whether in Asia, Africa, 
or Europe. Grammar, eloquence, and poetry were cultivated witli 
^roat ears. So were netaphysies, philoeopliy* political eooi|omy, 
geography, astroaomy, and the natural seienees. Botany and 
ehemistry were cultivated with ardor and success. The Arabs 
particularly exceed in arohileelttre. The revenue of kingdoms 
were expended io public buildings and fine arts ; painting, sculp- 
ture, and music, shared largely in their regards. And in nothing 
did they more excel than in agriculture and metallurgy. They 
were the depositaries of soienee in the dark ages, and the restorers 
of letters to fkiropo. 

Had not this course of things been arrested— had not a mandate 
from the shies uttered the decree, that the Arabian sliould no longer 
rule in the en»pire of letters, how different would have been the 
destiny of our race ! Inetead of the full-orbed day of the Son of 
Righteousness, easting his benignant rays on our seminaries of 
learning, they would have grown up under the pate and sickly hues 
of the ereseent. The power of sciesoe and the arts, printing and 
paper-making, the mariner's compass and tlis spirit of foreign dis- 
covery, and the power of steami (aU Arabian in their origin,} would 
have been devoted to the propagation and establishment of Moham- 
medanism. The press had been a monopoly of tbo Arabian impos- 
ture ; and the Ganges and Euphrates, the Red Sea and the Caspian, 
illumined only by the moon-light of Islam, wonld have been the 
ehannels through which the world's eommeroe would have flowed 
into Mohammedan emporiums. 

But He that oontrdleth all events, would not have it so. These 
mighty engines of refbrmation and advaneement should nerve the 
arm of truth ; the press be the handrosfidof Christianity, to establish 
and embalm its doctrines and precepts on the enduring page ; and 
the control which men should gain over the elements, to facilitate 
labour, contract distances, and bring out the resources of nature, 
he the handmaid of the Cross. Otherwise, Christianity had been 
tbe twiiwsister of barbarism ; and Moriemi«m and Idolatry had 
been nurtured under the favouring influences of learning, oivilisa- 
tloA, and the art of printing. It is worthy of remark, that the 
press, up to the present day, Ims been confined almost exclusively 
within the preeincts of Chri«tiaaiiy. 



And not only has Providtjnce so interposed as to eonHgn to the 
hands of civilization and Christianity, almost the exclusive monopoly 
of the press, but, under the guidance of the same unerring Wisdom, 
tiie/«/tire literature, as well as the society and government of the 
Gentile nations, is likely to descend to them through the purest 
Christianity. While science and literature are oultivated and 
honoured by Christian nations, they are stationaiy or rstrag«de 
among Pagans and Mohammedans. This is giving Christianity 
immense advantages. For neariy the entire supply of books, 
schools, and the means of edocatioUf are furnished through Christiaa 
missions. Who but the Christian missionary, form alphabets, con- 
struct gremmara and dictionaries for Pagan nations, and thus forni 
the basis of (heir literature, and guide their untutored minds in all 
matters of edueation^ goveniraeot, and reUgien I la these thingSi 
how admirabiq the oide rings of Pipvidonoe I Christianity at onee 
takes possession of the strong holds of society, and gives promise of 
permanency. For there is all the difference of civilisation ani 
barbarism, of roligion and infidelity, in the kind of literature a people 
have. If supplied by the enlightened mind, the pure heart, and the 
liberui hand of Christianity, it will be as a fountain of livin^f waters. 
— H. ReitL 



LAWS OF HEALTH. 

Tlie best beds for children are of hair, and in winter, of h^ir ^ni 
cotton. 

Young persons should walk at least two hours a day in the open air. 

Young ladies should be prevented from boQdagmg the chest. 
We have known three oases of insanity, terminatiiig in death, which 
began in this praetico. 

Every person, great and small, should wash idl over in cold water 
every morning. 

Reading aloud is conducive to health. 

RAILROADS IN EUROPE. 

The London Timea has recently been publishing statistics of the 
progress of the different countries, which exhibit these results :— > 
Belgium has 682 miles of railways, 362 of which have been con* 
structed »nd worked by the State, the remainder by different pri- 
vate companies. * The expense of constructing the whole has been 
£9,676,000 or £18,000 per mile. The annual expenses are 63 per 
cent, of the receipts, and the profits three and a half pei^ cent, on 
the capital. In France, there are 1,818 miles of railway under 
traflie, 1,178 miles in progress, and 677 miles projected. The coet 
of construction per mile has been £26,832, and the whole expendi- 
ture requisite for the completion of the 3,673 miles is estimated at 
£96,870,736. The average annual net profit on the capital employed 
does not exceed two and seven-tenths per cent. 

In Gennany there are 6,343 miles of railway in actual operation, 
700 in progress, and 2,414 miles projected. Of the railways in 
operation, 1,812 miles were wiithinthe Prussian territories, and 771 
miles in the Dutch Netherlands, the Danish Duchies, and ex-Ger- 
man Austrian provinces, and therefore only 4,671 miles can be con- 
sidered as strictly within the Germanic confederation. Two-fiftLs 
of these 4,671 • miles were constructed and worked by the States, 
the remainder by private Companies. ' Those in Prussia, however* 
are all the result of private euterprise. The expense of construe* 
tion of the 6,342 miles is estimated at £12,600 per mile, being sin- 
gle track only. The working expenses are about fifty per cent of 
the receipts, and the net profits are nearly three per cent. In Rus- 
sia a railway from Warsaw to Cracow* 168 miles in length, is in 
operation ; one connecting Wareaw with St. PeterBbu^gl^ 683 
miles in length ; and one of about 400 miles, from St. Petersburgh 
to Moscow, is in prugress. A railway for goods from the Wolga 
to the Don, 106 miles in length, is also contemplated. In Southern 
Russia a line of railway between Kief and Odessa has been sur- 
veyed. In Italy nq extensive system of railway has yet been ex- 
ecuted. A few lines, diverging from the prmcipal cities, such as 
Naples, Milan, Venice, Leghorn, and Florence, Sardinia, Spain, and 
Portugal, railways are only in proepective. 

By multiplying £1 by $4,86 we can arrive the cost per mile of 
some of these roads. It will be observed that the French lines— 
the highest-«>oost $130,136,20 per mile, or nearly three times as 
much as those of Massachusetts, the cost of which averages $48,- 
781,00, or about £9,000. If the European lines pay at such an 
anormouB cost> need we be afraid l-^^cieiUific Jimsrican, 
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MUTUAL RELATIONS OF PARTIES INTERESTED IN A 
SCHOOL. 

It i9f no doobty troe that each of the five parties, parent i, 
teacher?, ecbolar?, echool-< fficere, and the public, have their own 
peenliar dutiee* Yet little that is valuable will be accomplished, if 
either ono of theee hfo parties acta itself op to criticise or condemn 
Ibe others. As a cantlon and injunction appropriate to all five, it 
may brioHy be said ; 

Beware of fault finding ; it la very easy to detect faulla ! Be 
hidustrioupy laborious ; the school needs ns all. 

The following is a brief outline of the duties of these five partiee, 
respectively. 

Parenta — To enstain the responsibility, and theyaloney of securing 
the welfare and education «»f childhood. Reward and puniahnient 
is -in their hands. Supervision of a child's habits, neatness, 
punctuality, &»:• — honesty, roanlinesp, tec— religion, politics, tee. 
*-in short, the >tt^tVe responsibility for childhood's welfare, has 
been laid out by the Creatrr upon the parents of the child. Listen 
not to the tittle-tattle of children about the teacher. 

Teachers — to accept temporarily such, a share of the duties that 
primarily devolve up )n parents, as can be more conveniently and 
thoroughly discharged by a school, than by a family organization. 
Intcllecti^al exercise, access of information, Focial training, require 
a kind of supervision which parents cannot readily exeroise. But 
the teacher ip, or ought to -be, if parents were faithful, only 
auxiliary, and never principal in the estimation of childhoo(>. 
Scholara— to render, during the years of their dependence, a willing, 
intelligent, and entire obedience to the wishes of parenu and of 
teachers, so far a$ they erprfss the parental will trvly ; to practice 
tltose virtues enjoined upon them by superior wisdom and experience, 
always trusting willingly the guidance of those who merit such 
confidence. 

School Officers — To oversee the building, premises and finances 
of the school ; to protect, sustain, and defend the character of both 
of teachers and scholars, as long sh they are members of school ; 
to educate and care for the community in all school matters ; to 
6b§erve and udvUe with a teacher as to the Interior management of 
the achool, in no case interfering with teaeher'a^ labours, nor at- 
tempting to practice teacbership in sofaool themselves, unless 
requested to by the tescher himself. 

Public in general — ^To bear the expense of schools ; (the school 
fund by itself never did, and never wilt sustain a decent school any 
considerable time ;) to attend eciiool meetings and insist upo3 
knowing from officers what has been done ; to avoid gossiping 
rumors and tale bearing ; to encourage weary teachera by giving 
them good home?, honorable rank, and suitable competisaiion ; to 
vote intelligently in such a way as will ensure success to every 
general State move roent in behalf of seh«K>l8 and teachers. 

From these general outlines, which have been sketched with 
little regard to accuracy of phrase, several Important specifications 
of duty should be inferred. 

Parents a§ they are^ and parents at ikey should fte, are very 
distinct classes, — as widely difierent as are ordinary teachers and 
truly professional teachers. There is many ao orphan whose 
3}arents are living. Hence, oftentimes the teacher most act both 
as parent and as teacher ; and in euch cases parental responsibility 
actually rests upon the teacher. Too often many teachers be 
heard saying, ^He^s got euch a father that there's no use in trying 
to do anything for him at school ;" far better were it to say, <* He 
ha a no good at home, I must do something for him at school," for 
a teacher ia not sent for them that are whole and need no teacher, 
but for them that are sick. 

If a child has intelligent, faithful parents, expulsion may be often 
expedient ; but for the neglected and the poor, for the child of the 
outcast, and the achool is the only home ; ye shall not banish him 
thence. 

It is a part of a teacher's duty to educate parents to their i*uty ; 
and it is part of a parent's duty to educate teachers to their duty ; 
a quarrel always implies culpability on both sides. Let the 
stronger bear the burdens of the weaker, for there is load enough 
to burden all. 

If parents stand for rights, and teachers stand for law, and 
school oflicers stand for form and ceremony, each party running his 
fence to keep out instrusion, and standing watchfully to convict hia 
co-laborer of neglect, there will surely cause enough be found for con- 



tention. If after a contention has begun between teacher and parentf 
or teacher and committee, the teacher talks about rights, and sets up to 
assert them, it is easy to discern the end of all such unprofessional acts. 
A teacher's strengtl) and panacea for all evils in and out of school, 
is self-sacrificing industry. If parents are impertinent and 
unreasonable, labor for their children, give way, give up f but strive 
to educate the child, and soon the breach shall be healed scarless. 
if officers are meddlesome, officious, and wilful, made so by the 
little brief authority the law has given them, bear with their 
presence, raise ne remonstrance, pursue your systematized course 
silently, laboriously ; strive night and day f(*r a good school, and 
committee men will be soon forgotten. 

That which is vrged upon teachers when evils surround thero« 
is equally true aa the remedy when committees and parents find 
themselves associated with incompetent or unreasonable teachers. 
The principle is simply this : that nine times in ten, if a fau]t>finder 
will cease from complaining, and do the neglected duty of hia 
negligent neighbour, he will save time, reprove and reform his 
neighbor, and better than all, cause no wear and tear of conscience 
or sacrifice of right. 

Hard workers may have difficultiea in their hours' of idleness s 
fortunately, xhe faithful teacher can have no idle hours. 

Reward and punishment ought to be in the parent's hand even 
when their ground is school conduct ; for thus the scholar learna 
that teacher and parent are but continuations each of the other* 
School is helped by home, and home is hel|)ed by school f but if 
parents will not assuma this duty thankfully, tbea of course il 
devolves upon the teacher. 

Punctuality and extra school virtues belong to the parent's 
sphere ; but if parents neglect, teachers must assume their culture* 
— Thus as to all the partiea whose welfare is affected by a school, 
though there are peculiar duties resting upon each party, yet it is 
eqoally the duty of all to make up for the incompetency or idlencFs^ 
of any one, for the sihool ia what we labor for, not our own rights 
or will, or character. 

There are few teachers who have really studied their profession, 
but such rarely find difficulty in their relations to society or the 
school ; they are usually, as they ought to be, virtually independent. 
— /?. a. J. of Ed. 

HEIGHT AND WEIGHT OF MEN AND WOMEN. 

The average height of Earopeana at birtb, is generally 11^ 
inches : female children being of leas aiie in the proportion of 480 
to 460. In each of the twelve years after birth, one-twelfth w 
added to the suture eaeb year. Between the ages of 12 and 2(V 
the growth of the body pioceeda much more slewly ; and between 
the ages of 20 and 25, when the height of the body usually attain* 
ita maximum, it is still further diminished. This point being 
reached, it ia found that the increaae is about three and one^uarter 
times greater than at the period of birth. In old age, the iieight of 
the body decreases on the average about three incbea. In general^ 
the height varies less in women of difiB^rent countries Uwn men. 

There is a difference in the weight of aexes, both at birtb and 
infancy. The average weight of a male child at birtb is about 7 
pounds, and of a female child osly about 6i pounds. The weight of 
a new bom infant deoreaaea for the first three or four day* after 
birth, and it doea not sensibly commence to gain weight until it '» 
a week old. At the end of the first year, the child ia nearly three 
times as heavy aa when it was born. At tlie age of sevea years it 
is twice as heavy as at the end of the first year, and at 14 years 
old its weight is quadrupled. The average weight of each sex is 
nearly the seme at the age of 12ybut after that period, taking indi- 
viduala of the same age, the femalea will be found to .weigh leas 
than males. When the weight of the body baa reached its average 
max'tmum, it ia about nineteen times beaver than at the time of birtb* 
The average weight of men ia about 130 potfndi^ and of women, 
about 112 poonda ; of adults, without distinction of aex, about 120 
pounds. In case of individuals of both aexea, who are under the 
height of 4 feet 4 inches, femalea are somewhat heavier than men ; 
but if above this height, men weigh more than women* Men 
attain their maximum weight about the age of 40, and women at 
or near the age of 50. At tbe age of 60, betli the one and the 
other usually commence losing their weight, and the average 
weight of old persona, of either sex, is nearly tbe aaiue aa at If^ 
years of sgc. — D, 8. Journal of JBcbwalion. 
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OFFICIAL ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS PROPOSED BY 
LOCAL SCHOOL AUTHORITIES. 

(Cntwiud frmm pmg* S7.> 
NmnzR 20. 

A majority of persons pTcsent at a school meeting passed a reao- 
hition against any tax for the support of the Schod, but did not 
say in what manner tihe Trustees should provide for its suppoit. 
The trustees apply for advioe as to what they can and ought to do 
in the circumstances. The following is the answa* given to their 
representation and inquiry : 

" No ■ehool meeting has authority to pass a resolution that would 
take away from trustees a power whioh is expreF<9iy given to them 
by Act of Parliament The 4th and 6th clauses of the 12th section 
of tne school act, makes it the duty of the trustees to determine 
what expenses they will incur to support their school ; and the latter 
part of the 7th clause of the same section provides, that if the sum 
or sums provided for at an annual or special school meeting are not 
sufficient to pay the expenses thus incurred, the trustees shall have 
suthority to assess the property of the section and collect any addi- 
tional rate they may require to enable them to meet their engage- 
ments. 

«*The majority of the trustees of yoor seotion, under the eireum- 
stances which you sUte, have ample authority to levy and collect a 
property rate for whatever eum or sums they may require, over and 
above the amount of the school fund apportionment for the year, to 
pay their teacher^s salary snd the other expenses of their school 
The proceedings of the meeting, therefore, to whioh you refer, 
enable and require the trustees to establish and support their school 
as a//-e« school, — as they have no authority to levy a rate-bill on 
parents sending children to the school, according to the resolution 
which you enclose." 

NUMBUI 21. 

At an annual school meeting the resolution, as to the mode of 
providing for the support of the school having been found to be 
injurious to the attendanoe of pupils and not sufficient to meet the 
engagements incurred, the trustees called a special meeting to re- 
condder the matter. Their right to call a meeting for that purpose^ 
and the legality of the proceeding^* of ^ftuchlbeetinghuving been 
objected to^ the trustees applied for advice to the Chief Superin- 
tendent, who returned the following answer .^— 

<<As the I2th section of the school act authorises the trustees to 
call a special meeting of their section for sny school purpose speci- 
fied in such section, a msj^irity of the trustees of your school section 
have authority to call a special meetiig to recons'.der the whole 
question of the mode of providing for the support of your school, 
and rescinding or modifying any resolutions which may have been 
adopted on the subject, st the annosl or any previous school meeting. 

<<I msy further remark, that no school meeting has authority to 
say that the trustees shall be confined to what msy be paid by rate- 
bill and the apportionment from the school fund for the support of 
their school ; since the 4th and 6th cIsuhcs of the 12th section of 
the 8ch(W)l set make the trustees the judges ss to the sum or sums 
they v^ ill expend for the support of their school, and the letter part 
of the 7th clause of the same section expressly authorises them to 
assftf the properly of the section for whatever sum or sums they 
may require to meet their engsgements, and the payment of whion 
has not been otherwise provided for." 

Fvr Vu Jaurmal tf Education, 

MENTAL ARITHMETIC— METHOD OP TEACHING IT 
IN THE MODEL SCHOOL TORONTO. 

(bt va. /oHir sanostxr, second mastxr.) 

Through some unaccountable oversight on the part of teachers, 
mental arithmetic has been hitherto almost entirely neglected in our 
common schools ; as a branch of useful instruction, it is, probably, 
not even thought of in more than one out of twenty of the schools 
through the Province. This is the more unfortunate, as, besides being 
a subject of great practical utility, it is admirably adapted for 
develupiiig the youthful mind* 

I venture nothing in asserting that mental arithmetic, when pro- 
perly taught, is a mental discipline second to no other,— geometry, 



perhaps, excepted. True, geometry, the best of all studies for 
enabling the mind to make clear logical deduotims, to investigate 
complicated arguments, so as to decide upon theirvalidity or fallacy, 
leading the mind, as it does, to draw from a few simple data, the 
most astonishing conclusions, so fills it with a consciousness of the 
power and sublimity of Truth, as effectually to train it In habits 
of precbion and acuteoess ; but it is no less true that mental arith- 
metic, being eminently a process of abstraction, and compelling the 
mind, as it were, to retire within Itself fur a time and think, by 
giving it habits of activity and correctness, has an efiect upon the 
intellect almost as beneficial as the study of geometry. 

In mentsl calculations, the mind, after a little practice, acquires 
the hflbit of becoming for a few seconds intensely concentrated ; 
and this habit of repeatedly oonfirming it, for a short time, to one 
subject, must necessarily sooner or later bring the attention under 
complete subjection to the willt one important, if not the most essen- 
tial lesson to be learned by the humsn intellect. Moreover, besides 
its advantage as a means of improving the understanding, it is 
exceedingly useful in the afiairs of every>day life. How often, for 
instance, is the farmer, when selling his produce, necessitated to 
trust to the computations of others, when a very moderate know- 
ledge of mental arithmetic would enable him to ascertain the price 
of his load with accuracy snd ease. Alike serviceable to the mer- 
chant and to the clerk, to the farmer, the mechsnio and the labourer, 
why is it not more generally taught in our schools ? 

Let the intelligent teacher try its efiect upon his pupils for only 
one quarter, snd he will become so thoroughly convinced of its 
merits,* that he will ever after continue it among his subjects of 
tuition. He will find it, perhaps, superior to all other means for 
waking up mind in his school, and a truly valuable auxiliary in 
imparting to his pupils a thorough and comprehensive knowledge 
of written arithmetic. How frequently do wo meet with children 
who, after spending month upon month at school and after having 
** gone through the arithmetic" once or even twice, are stiTl unable 
to apply the fundamental rules — ^boys who have floundered through 
all the intricacies of Single and Double Position, still unable to find 
the price of 79 articles @ 2|-(1. each, or obtain the answer to sny 
similar question ! Such a lad may know, and be able to repeat, 
accurately, ail the rules in the book, but he cannot apply thorn ; 
and hence, when asked the simplest arithmetical question, he either 
obtains the answer in some ron'ndabout inexplicable manner, or gives 
up in de$:pair, declaring that he can do it if any person will tell him 
whst rule to make use of. 

Now the child that has been properly taught mental arithmetic is 
independent of all mere book rules, ho has a method of his own, 
which he applies intuitively, without a moment's hesitation, and 
with the most surprising efiect. The consequence is, that, in a 
short time he not only acquires a much ol aror idea of practical 
arithmetic, but also becomes more attached to the science of ntim- 
hers ; he finds every part of the subject marked by a beautiful sim- 
plicity ; he no longer <* sees through a glass darkly;'* but his mind 
carries on the requisite operations with greater rapidity than bis 
hand can set down the results. 

In teaching mental arithmetic, as in teaching any other branch, 
there is a right and a wrong method. The latter consists in giving 
the pupil too many rules, in dwelling more upon the how than the 
why ; the former in allow^ing hin^ as much as possible to devise 
.methods for himself, and in requiring him to give a concise, lucid 
explanation of tho manner in which each question is solved. 

Upon its first introduction into his school, the teacher must en- 
deavour to make the subject as attractive as possible ; especially 
must he aim at extreme simplicity, as, every efibrt will eventually 
prove a failure, unless he guard against giving the class questions 
above their capacity. 

The larger the class learning mental arithmetic, and the greater 
the variety of modes consequently adopted by the difieront children 
to obtain the answer, taking it for granted that the teacher always 
encourages each child to explain the steps by which he arrives at' 
the required result, the more easily and efiectively is it taught. 
Suppose the class, then, to contain from fifty to a hundred childreR, 
between the ages of ten and sixteen, they may be most conveniently 
seated, if the arrangements of the school permit, on parallel benches, 
rising one above another, as in a gallery, so that tho teacher, when 
at his proper station, before the front seat, can see all that is ^oing 
on in the class, and be able to check instantly the slightest inatten- 
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tion. It may be here proper to remark, that, while we would en- 
courage the teaober to diligent aelf-preparationi every evening, for 
the duties of tbe following day, we cannot too forcibly urge the 
impropriety of his m&king use, during the lesson, of mny text-book 
containing question and answer. It is so palpable on acknowledg- 
ment of his inability to obtain the answer, as quickly as his pupils, 
that very soon they lose that respect for their master's attainments 
which is essential to his usefulness and success. Besides the habit 
of giving questions extempore is so exceedingly advantageous in 
many otlier respects, and is so easy an acquisition, that no teacher 
should hesitate a moment whioh mede to adopt. 

In conducting the lesson, the teacher must steadily keep in view 
that the grand object to be attained is, not so much facility in men- 
tal computation, as rapidity of thought, power and truthfulness of 
intellect ; and accordingly every question must be made more or 
less conducive to this one great end. Bearing this, then, constantly 
in mind, he will direct his attention chiefly to three things : — First. 
He will be careful that all or nearly all the children in the class are 
actually engaged in solving tlie problem. Secondly. When the 
answer is given, he will ascertain that all are thoroughly conversant 
with the principles by which it was obtained. And thirdly. He 
will anxiously endeavour to develop in his pupils that amount of 
self-confidence and ardent desire to surmount obstacles which the 
subject is so well designed to teach, and that form so essential an 
element in the character of him who would successfully encounter 
the difficulties and temputions of life. 

In briefly adverting to the manner in which this threefold-object 
may be accomplished, we shall suppose that 80 or 100 children, 
who have already devoted some two or three months' attention to 
the subject, are seated, as before described, on parallel benches, 
rising one above another. The teacher without any text-book, 
$tand$ before the class, ready to propose questions, receive answers, 
and explain, on tbe blackboard, the principles involved in their solu- 
tion. The question is propounded dearly and distinctly, and while 
the pupils, with lips instinctively moving and eyes half closed as 
if to shut out all external objects, are silently employed in obtaining 
the answer— the teacher carefully guardsagainst giving any intima- 
tion whatever, either by word or sign, as to the individual from 
whom he intends to require iU Hence, every child knowing his 
liability to be called om for the answer, does bis utmost to be able 
to give it correctly. 

Although no show of hands or any other signal is allowed, yet 
ft is an easy matter to distinguish those that have finished f^m 
those still engaged in the mental operation. The more Excitable, 
directly they have ascertained the answer, can scarcely refrain from 
springing off their seat, and seem to be almost bursting with eager- 
ness to be permitted to announce it: while even in the more plodding 
and sluggish, the sudden illumination of their countenance presents 
an unmistakable sign of their readiness to make it known. The 
teacher uses his own discretion as to the amount of time requisite 
for waiting, determining it by tbe nature of the question and the 
capacity of the class. A sufficient interest having elapsed, some 
one is requested to announce the answer. If not given instantly, 
and correctly, a second, a third, and a fourth, in different parts of 
the class, are asked for it in rapid succession. If these all fail in 
giving an accurate reply, it is required from an entire seat or the 
question is thrown open to the wUole class. If then, as sometimes 
happens, none or but few answer, the teacher, so far from jumping 
at the conclusion that his pupils arc dunces and incapable of leani* 
ing mental arithmetic, attributes the failure to his own want of con- 
sideration in not adapting the question to their capacity, and, with 
more judgment and discretion, resolves in future, rather to lead them 
almost imperceptibly onward, from the simple to the difficult, than 
attempt to drive or pull them through the perplexities of an unin- 
viting study. When it occurs that none but erroneous answers are 
returned, instead of offering a special rule to meet the case, the 
question is for tlie time abandoned, and a much easier one of the 
same description substituted in its place ; this being correctly 
answered and thoroughly explained by a number of the pupils, a 
second and a third of the same nature, but somewhat more difficult, 
are successfully dealt with. Thus in the space of two or three 
minutes the difficulty is so effectually removed, that when ihe origi- 
nal question is again proposed, it is answered by the majority of the 
class with facility. The pupils are left as much as possible to their 
own ingenuity in devising methods for solving each problem, still, 



when a particularly difficult question is under consideration, the 
teacher sometimes endeavours to facilitate the process of finding 
the answer, by throwing such judicious hints as he may think pro- 
per ; but however much they are thus helped, it is done in such a 
manner, that the children learn tbe lesson, ftjlly impressed with the 
idea that they have resolved every difficulty without assistance. 
In every instance when the answer to a problem is given accurately, 
as many of the pupils, as convenient, are requested to state thQ 
steps by which they arrived at the reqtiired result. The teacher 
also, indioates the means pursued by himself. Tbe prioctplea on 
which these different modes depend- are all investigated, and 
thoroughly explained on the blackboard ; the more expeditious 
method pointed out and recommended to the dasa ; and, in further 
illustration of the rule, one or two other questions of the same 
kind proposed. Another class of questions are then proceeded 
with, and so on till the end of thejesson, which it is not expedient 
to continue more than twenty minutes or half an hour. 

S. 

EXTRACT FROM THE MESSAGE OF HIS EXCELLENCY 
WASHINGTON HUNT, RELATING TO EDUCATION IN 
THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 

School Fundr^LUeraiitre Fwnd'-Frtt Sckock—SiaU Aid to Atew 
CollegtB-^InduMtnal ColUga — OiaritabU ItutituHoiio. 
The funds devoted to school purposes are believed to be in a safe 
and healthy condition. On the SOth of September, the eapital of 
these several funds was as follows : — 

Common School Fund, $3,885,449 78 

United States Deposit Fund, 4,014,590 71 

LiteiatureFimd, 272,880 12 

Making an aggregate of $6,612,860 66 invested in productive 

securities for the advancement of education. 

The annual report of the Superintendent will prcMut a complete 
view of the operations of our common school system. 

Tbe number of children taught during the year, was 726,291 : 
the whole amount expended for teachers* wages, including booka 
for school libraries, was $1,432,690. Under the present law the 
state furnishes $1,100,000 of the amount required annually for tlie 
support of tlie district schools, viz: $300,000 fioa the income pf 
the school fund and $800,000 nequired to be raised yearly by state 
tax. It is estimated that the sum thus furnished from the treasury 
will be sufficient in most cases, to make the schools free for six 
months in each year, leaving it for each to provide neaae by rata 
bills for such additk>nal period as the school may be taught. 

The act passed by the last Legislature was adopted as a compro- 
mise of conflicting opinions, and appears to have been received with 
general favour by tbe community. It has put an end to the oontro- 
veraies produced by the unequal operation of the law of 1849, which 
had for some time agitated the public mind and kept the districts 
in a state of fermentation. It is gratifying to observe the return 
of that harmony which is essential to the successful working <^ a 
system of popular eduoation. In considering any further changes* 
that may be proposed, we should endeavour to svoid any experiment 
calculated to reprodttce the diviawns that have been so happily, but 
with 60 muoh difficulty, healed. 

In pursuance of a resolution of the last Assembly, I appointed 
Samuel S. Randall, a CommiBsioner, to embody in a single act a 
common school code for tbe state. His report will be placed before 
you at aa early day, and will doubtless receive tlie respectful con- 
sideration duo to recommendations coming from one whose long 
experience and enlightened zeal in the cause of education, are widely 
and justly appreciated. 

The ordinary appropriations in support of colleges were omitted 
by the last two Legislatures. The present condition of the United 
States Deposite Fund is suob as to justify a moderate grant in aid 
of Ihe higher institutions of learning, and I would renew the recom- 
mendations in their favour, contained in my last snnual message. 
Several new institutions, including the Genesee College and the 
Rochester University, which have not yet enjoyed the poblfo bounty, 
present strong claime to encouragement, and it would seem but just 
and reasonable that they should be admitted to an equal participa- 
tion in the patronage of the state. The University of Albany has 
been organized under favourable aufpices, snd if the design of Its 
patrons and professors shall be realized, it will ultimately be made 
equal to the best uidversitiM of Eun^. 
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Much bterest bu been maoifested for some years past in favour 
of oreating an institution for the advaneemenl of agricultural science 
and of knowledge in the meohanio arts. The views in iSivoor of 
this measure! expressed in my last annnal communication, remain 
UDobanged* My impressions are still favourable to the plan of com- 
bining in one college two distinct departments for instmction in 
agricultural and mechanical soienoo ; but many, whoso opinions are 
entitled to weight, contend that a separate establishment for each 
branch would be most advantageous to both. Before adopting any 
final action on the subject, the merits of the several systems of 
organization that have been proposed, should be maturely considered. 
I would respeotfolly recommend that a sufficient portion of the pro- 
ceeds of the next sale of lands for taxes be appropriated to the 
erection of an institution which shall stand as a lasting memorial 
of our munificence, and contribute to the diffusion of the useful 
sciences and the elevation of the producing classes, during all future 
time. 

Our charitable institutidna continue to folfil the beneficent pur- 
poses for which they were designed. The particular condition of 
these establishments wiU be presented in the annual reports of their 
officers* We may oontemplate with intense satia&ction the bles- 
sings that have been conferred upon the children of adversity by the 
humane spirit of our past legislation. The state has given its 
powerful aid to every plan of practical philanthropy calculated to 
ameliorate the condition of the unfortunate. So far as human skill 
can stipply the faculties of which they have been deprived by their 
Creator, the blind have been made to see, the deaf to hear, and the 
dumb to speak. Liberal provision has been made fbrthe infirm and 
destitute ; the paternal guardianship of the Legislature has been 
extended to the fktherless, the insane, and even to the idiotic. I 
cannot too Arongly commend the agencies by which these generous 
aims are accomplished to your fostering care and attention. 



EVERT CHILD HAS A RIGHT TO A GOOD FUBUC 
EDUCATION. 

It is not because a person is poor that he can, with propriety, 
daim of the public a good education for his child. It is not a gra- 
tuity which the public may or may not grant, as its benevolence 
Induces or its selfishness withholds. Though a man be as Croesus, 
rich, and his neighbours poor, be em, bf righk claim of them, that 
in common with him, they shall delray the expense of the education 
of his children ; though be has many children and they none at alt, 
the right is the same. Shall a man then say he does not wish to 
have his childrtn educated at the expense of his neighbour f Or 
vgain, shall a man say that the law compels him to give his money 
to educate his neighbour's children kc.f Then the right of the 
thing is not understood ; as well might a man say he does not wish 
to drive his team over a bridge built by the county or town ; as well . 
might a man say he was obligjd to give his labour upon the roads 
to his neighbour. 

The right arises from thie : every child is to a certain extent^ 
the^child of the public ; of him the pobKc will requite certain 
doties^to fit him to fulfil these is, therefore, the duty of the pub- 
lie. From him the public will derive certam advantages ; it is, 
therefore, under the most powerful obligations to fit him to yield to 
them. The father of a child is under obligation to educate the child 
In respect to all those things which reflect advantages upon the 
child Itself. Is it sa^d that the child will be happier if educated to 
properly perform all its duties toward society, and therefore it is the 
duty of the father to thus educate the child 1 This does not ex- 
actly follow. It is the duty of the father to see that the child is 
thus educated ; but it is not his duty to be at the expense of it* It 
is his duty to see that the public educates the childi sod pays the 
expense of educating the- child in respect to its public duties. For 
it is evident enough that the lecipieot of benefits should pay the 
ne c es sary expense. Beoroed then be the idea that puMic schools 
are a kind of benevoleDt institutions, instituted for the benefit of 
the poverty of the land. Mo» viewed aright, it is a privilege to the 
public to have the educating of children. Nothing adds so mudh 
to the happiness and prosperity of a society as a well educated 
people^ If our hearts glow with gmtitude, when we see the matur- 
ing wheat clothe our fertile fields» and rejoice beiiattse-we hope soon 
to enjoy the well ripened fruit, how much more shall we be glad 
is^heo, in our well educating aehoola we aee the youth ripening into 
manhood, soon to bless us by their xefiMog iaftaeneee, and not lett» 



our children and friends adorning society, and handing down our 
institution, improved by their care, to the remotest generation. 
Nothing repays culture so well as boys and girls. It is a blessing 
to society, therefore, to educate. — From ike Di9triet School Jour^ 
nal of Education, 

(Ebttcat'tonal Jntcirtgence. 

CANADA. 

MOITTBLY SUMMARY. 
From an excellent address "to the Clergymen of the various 
denominations within the County of Brant," by th© local Snperintendent 
of Bnrfoid, the Rev. St George Cantfield, in the Brentford Gomrur of the 
8th inst., we select the following admirable counsel and sQggcstions :— 
While it rests with the Board of Public Instrectien to c^cide apon the 
capabiliaes of teachers, it rests with you to determine that no immoTml, no 
outwanUy irreligions pesKm be found in the responsible position of a 
teacher of the youth of our country. The power of granting certifioatee 
of moral conduct is very wisely left in the hands of the Clergy; for ift 
appears to me that such a certificate is meant, not alone to exclude from 
the office of teacher, drunken and disec^ete persons, but also all those who 
would set befow their pupils the bad example of a Babbath-bieaker, or a 
neglector of the public worship of the deoomination to which they belong. 
Brethren, a weighty and important trust is here laid upon us ; we are 
responsible for the character of those who are sent forth to teach, and if we 
only strictly and impartially petibrm this duty, in a short time no immoral 
or irrsUgious teacher will be found in onr schools. Let us act upon those 
words of the Chief Snperintendent :—*" The moral character of teachers 
involves the deepest inteiest of onr o&pring and the widest destinies of 
our country ; no tax expediency or lalse delicacy shoold be permitted to 
endorse a peison of tfrigalerAeMe», or doubtful morals as "agoodmoral 
charactep-«ad let him loose upon society, authorised and certified as a 

duly qualified teacher of its yonUi.** The BrodcviUe JRccordcr of the 

6th instant, oontains a sensible and appropriate letter, signed ** inventus," 
o»the sul^ct of ** the little respect shown to those who have the cars and 
instruction of youth." We can assure •• Juventus" that just in proportieo- 
as the profession of school teaching devates itself or becomes elevated, in 
^e same degree is the public anxious and willing to treat its members with 
the greatest consideration and eonrtesy. The prolession it is well known 
is much more highly priesd and respected in Upper Canada, in 1853, than it 

was in 18^ At the close of the recent>xamination in school section 

No. 1, Niagara and Qiantham, the trustees presented a written address to 
the teacher, Mr. David Thompson, exprassive of the entire satisfaction of 
themselves and their constituents with his management of the school. 
Thus merit is ever appreciated and acknowledge^. The trustees state that 
** immediately preceding your commencement as teacher, th^ school had 
dwindled down to from five or six to ten or twelve scholars, tfut such was 
the confidence you inspired, and auch the anxiety of the people to send 
their children {o be taught by yon, that the school rapidly arose to the 
unprecedented number of between sixty and seventy scholars, and the pro- 
gress of the pupils is such, as none ever remember to have before wit- 
nessed." The Rev. W. BetUrldge, of Woodstock, we leam from the 

London Prototupt^ delivered, on the 14th ult., one of ** the most eloquent, 
argumentative, coDvinoing and truly chrisiiaa '.lectures ever heard within 
the walls of the Mechanic's Institute, or in the town of London, on the 
importance of education, in all its different stiiges, from the first dawning 
of intellectual light, Mr. Bettridge was just the man to bring conviction 
home to the mmds of all, to'satisfy the Episcopalian, the Presbyterian, the 
Methodist, the Baptist, the Independent and the Quaker, that the present 
school act for Upper ■ Canada ia capable, if worked according to its true 
apirit and 'intent, of satisfying the different conflicting parties that have so 
long agitated the Province on educational matters. But thai he did so we 
have abundant testimony. Men of all ranks, of every religions persuasion, 
and from different countries, agree with us, that the lecture of the reverend 
gentleman did more to remove their prejudices than all the speeches ever 
uttered within the walla of parliament, or all the newspaper articles that 
for years have fallen from the press. Mr. Bettridge's lecture will, we un- 
derstand, be printed in pamphlet form. Mr. J. R. Hoag, in a commu- 
nication to the Oahawa Frtema^ gives an interesting account of the 
examination in school section No. 1, at Harmony. The arrangementa for 
the examination aeem to have been admirable. He says : ** The house was 
tastefully decorated with evergreens, which brought the sssociations of 
beautiful pine bowers, and were the beat emblems of the laurels sought by 
the little competitors. The exercises of each succeeding class indicated 
most cleariy the spirit of progress tfast is becoming geneml in the school. 
The trustees rscently introduced Helbrook's scientific apparatua» the 
the Flanetsrian, TeUuriaa, dbc., which, with only one week's pnetiee, 
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MToiked to the entire eatiafaction of visitors present. It is surprising how 
mach children will learn, in so short a time from tangible illustrations. 
Every school ought to introduce them without delay. The apparatus costs 
about ^91. The examination was in the new house erected recently by 
Mr. Taplin, and is an ornament to the section. It is to be regretted that it 
has not a small belfry with a suitable bell— for a bell is very necessary in 
announcing school hours, and thus regulating the habits of children. The 
house might be rendered still more attcaetire by settiug out a suiuble 
number of shade trees, which should adorn the site of every scho6l*honse, 
at whatever cosu I congratulate the Hamonians on the fine specimen of 
a school-house they have obtained after the ^ sore trial" they have expe- 
rienced. Belligerent parties that shook the peace of the section a few 
months since, have come to terms— aims are grounded; two schools melted 
into one : and Mr. O'Leary leaves only to return in a few months and 

become a permanent teaoher. " A petition to the Legislature in favour 

of Roman CfMholic separate Schools, says the London, (U. C.) Tiiiief,'has 
been presented for signatnre at the church door of that town. The move- 
ment, says the Timtg^ is simultaneous all over Upper Canada The 

racent meeting of the preliminary Teacher's Institute of the County of 
Oxford appear to have been highly interesting and practicaL Its proceed- 
ings are reported in a late number of the WttUm ProgreBM, Explanatory 
lectures on various branches of instruction were delivered by several 
teachers. Addresess by the Rev. W. H. Landon and by George Alexan- 
der, Esq., were also delivered. The Institute will meet again on the 16th 
July The Bathurst Couriw of the 14th and Slst inst., contains a lec- 
ture on Free Schools, by J. A. Muniock, Esq. We ars happy to learn from 
various sources that so many excellent lee*ures have been prepared and 

delivered by local superintendents in different paru of the Province 

In the Norfolk Metsemgar of the 29tfa nit., ** J. &,'* of Sandhill, discuseee 
with much pmctical abiliry the subjects of ** Discipline," and ** modes of 

teaching" iu a schooL Uis suggestions are valaable and aseful Sheriff 

Ruttan, of Cobourg, has addressed a cirenlar ** to sehoolmasteTs and parents 
throughout Canada," urging them to adopt aeystem of ventilation in the 
erection of school-honses. He says :— Now that the necessity of the ven- 
tilation of school-houses is beginaing to be fsU^ it is only neceasaiy for me 
to remind you that our schools are the nurseries of -most of the diseases 
vrhich affect the adult population of our land. I have great pleaenre in now 
informing you that I have found a remedy, and that after eight years of i»- 
cftssaant labour, and the expenditure of many thousands of dollars in expe* 
riments, I have reduced spontaneous or natural ventiimiion to a science— 
an unerring and univeisal s^fttAn, which has never before been accomplished 
by any man. As hundreds of school-houses most of neoessxty be erected 
every year, and as the bsilding season is rspMly advancing— I take the 
earliest opportunity of apprising yon that no building can be ventilated 
unless itis expressly built for iu As much of my time as my business will 
admit oi, will cheeifoUy be devoted to the instraeting of builders as to the 
mode of boilding for this purpose. To save time» send me a rough plan of 
the building you want. 

Inwpectoif of Schools in Lower Canada.— Recent Dambers of 
the Canada Gazette contained appointments by His Excellency the Gov- 
ernor General of District Inspectors of schools in Lower Canada, under 
the act of last session. The Montreal Herald thus remarks on the subject: 
** These officials, if they be well chosen, and judiciously supported, while 
at the same time their authority is held sufficiently in check to prevent it 
from becoming annoying to the inhabitants of the country, are likely, we 
think, to effect a great deal of good. The school act referred to, sets forth 
the great increase of schools in Lower Canada within a few years, and the 
necessity thence arising for the instruction of suitable schoolmasters It 
then goes on to make provision for the establishment of one or more 
normal schools, to be paid for out of the unclaimed balances of appropria- 
tions of common school moneys, and, in case of these provingfinsufficient, 
out of the Jesuits' Estates. It then gives authority to the Governor 
General to name Inspectors of schools, and declares that the duties of these 
Inspectors shall be to visit each school municipslity in the district for 
which such Inspector shall have been appointed; to audit the accounts of 
the Secretary Treasurer, and the registry of school commissioners, and to 
report generally whether the dispositions of the school law are properly 
executed; each inspector having all the power of the Superintendent of 
schools, in so far as they are not otherwise limited by his commission. 
The act farther declares that each inspector shall make qoarteriy reports 
of all particulars relating to the schools in his district; and that they shall 
have a salary in no case to exceed £300 per annum. We believe that the 
salaries have been fixed at about £150 per annum." 

Universitif of Q^uertC 9 College. —Seesion, 1851-2.— On Thurs- 
day, 29thApril, the Senatus Academicus of the University, after exam- 
ination on the subjects prescribed, conferred the degree of Master of Arts 
on the three following candidates for that honour, viz:-^ohii Hugh Mc- 
Kerras, A. B., BrockviUe ; William Johnson, A. B., Nelson ; David 
Watson. A. B., WiHiams. On the seme day, the Senatus Academictts 



conferred the degree of Bachelor of Arts on the following candidates, afler 
examination on the subjects prescribed for that honour, viz:— John Lindsayi 
Ormstown, C. £.; Robert Sutheriand, Jamaica; Farquhar MeGilllvisy, 
Glengarry; Peter Watson, Williams; Alexander G. Fiaser, Glenganry; 
James McCwen, Belleville; Thomas Miller, Flamboro West; James 
RoUo, Seymour. Of whom John Lindsay and Robert Sutherland pa ss e d 
with honours, both in classics and mathematics; Farquhar Mc GiUirray 
with honours in classics; and Peter Watson with honours in mathematics. 
—[Globe. 

UnifHrtily oj Vktoria CoUtge^^Seui^ !85I-2.-«Tbe closlnt 
exercises of the winter session of this Institution were held on the 3id« 4th« 
and 5th instant. During the three days of the examination, various classes 
in the English branches, classics, mathematics, and natural sciences, 
underwent a thorough examination, and they acquitted themselves in a 
very satis&ctory and [creditable manner; and all who have attended the 
examination, have expressed themselves in terms of unqualified praise of 
the very efficient atftUm of teaching adopted, and successfully carried out 
in Victoria College. Of this syetem we should consider the first character* 
istic to be tkoronghnrss. The second and third characteristics of this mode 
of communicating instruction, are its perfect practicability, and the introduc* 
tion of all the imyro9ewunis of modem instruction. On Tuesday evening 
the Rey. Dr. Ryerson, Chief Superintendent of Schools, delivered in the 
ch^>el of the college, before a crowded and highly-delighted audience, a 
most able and eloquent lecture. The subject was ** DenenunatioDsl Col- 
leges and Academies, their relation to our system of Public Instruction, 
and to the State." The Bul](iect chosen by Dr. Ryerson is one of great 
intersst and vital importance to the whole commnnity. He assumed the 
position, and most satisfactorily proved, that conimon school education 
should not be sectarian; that a system of instruction should be based on 
religion, but that religious instruction should not be expected to be given 
in common schools ; that we should have a provincial university some- 
what similiar to the London University; that the separate colleges should 
be denominational, and receive pecuniary aid from the State, but not for 
the maintenance of theological chairs, which should be entirely upheld by 
the various denominations who establish them, without any claim upon 
the Government for pecuniary assistance. Although the subject of the 
lecture was somewhat novel, he handled it with great skill and efiect. 
We hope^hat Dr^ Ryerson will favour the community by publiahfaig his 
views as set forth in his lecture, at an early period, as we consider they 
would be eminently useful, and generally approved of at the present mo- 
ment. On Wednesday evening were the commencement exererdses of 
the College, and^we believe ws p^ly.echo the opinions of all, when we say 
they were oi a very high order of merit. We understand that the atten- 
dance during the winter has been between 60 and 70. This is a grea^ 
improvement on former years, and we attribute it to the success of the 
scholarship scheme. The Summer Session commences on the 17th of 
Jdne next. — [Port Hope Watchman. 

Trinity College^ Church Univergity, — Bishop Strachao has 
published a Pastoral tetter to the Clergy and Laity of his diocese, appealing 
to their libenlity on behalf of Trinity College. The Bishop says:—" Tri- 
nity College is no longer a visionary conception, but a substantial reality- 
daily employed under able professors in the woik of instruction, and num- 
bering in its several departments, by the last return, seventy sch<Jars. 
Under such favourable circumstaneea, the Comcil of Trinity College 
appeal with the greatest eeafidenee to the fiiends of pure rsligran andleam. 
ing, to enable them to bring the ardaous and Important struggle in whidi 
they engaged to a speedy and successful issue. For, let it be remembered 
that the members of our Church in this diocese, have no other Seminary 
except Trinity College, to which they can, as religious men, entrust the 
education of their youth. Hence it becomes the bounden duty of ail our 
people to establish in this important colony a seat of learning, in which the 
doctrines of the Church of England shall be taught in their pure integrity, 
and in which her pure and 'reasonable service' shall elevate and sanctify 
the labors of the teacher and the scholar." We perceive, by the last 
CAvrc*, that this Institution has just received a grant of £1,000 from the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, being a portion of the amount 
raised for the Jubilee Fund. 

A Chief Supertmifwdeni s/ 8chool9for JWis Bryntwiek. — The 

Rev. James Porter has been appointed General Superintendent of Schools 

for the Province ef Hew Bnnswick. This appointment will give general 

satisfaction to these who luiow most of the Uleats, edneation, and amiable 

deportment of the gentleman thus selected. The County laspeetois will 

not be appointed till the next sitting of the ConneiL-^XV. B. Repotter, 

7th May. 

♦ 

PRINCE EDWARD*8 ISLAND. 

SUduia rdaUmg f» Edmeutioiu — In the list of Acts sssenled tOp 
on the 9rd ult, by His ExeeOeney, Sir A. Batnennan, on behalf of Her 
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Majesty, we find the following'rclating to education, &c., viz.:— 1. An Act 
for the encoangement of £dncation« asd to ttiae funds for that purpose, by 
iniposiog an additional aasessment on land in this Island, and on real estate 
in Charlotte town and Common, and Georgetown and Common. 2. An 
Act to alter and amend an Act passed in the sixth year of the reign of her 
prepent Majesty, intituled an Act to alter and amend an Act for the estab- 
lishment of an 'Academy in Charlottetown. 3. An Act to continue an Act 
for the encouragement of Education. 4. An Act to provide for the care 
and maintenance of Idiots, Lunatics, and persona of unsound mind. 



BRITISH AND FOREIGN 

MONTBL.T 8VMMART. 

An Association faai been lately formed in London nnder the 
name of the Working Men^s Educational Union, the object being the 
elevation of the working classes in physical, intellectual, moral, and re. 

ligious eondition The chairs of History and Philosophy have been 

suppressed in the University of Paris by a decree of the '.President, and 
various checks are pot upon the teaching of even the physical sciences. 

Homerton College, which was long under the superintendence of 

the late Rev. Dr. Pye 8mith, as a seminary for the candidates for the 
Nonconformist ministry, has been formally inaugurated as the Normal 
Training School, lu connection with the Congregational Boaid of Educa- 
tion. The Rev. Dr. Harris, Principal of the New College, St. John's 
Wood, delivered the inaugural address. The late Edward Lombe, 
Esq., of Melton Hall, Wymondham, Norfolk, lately deceased at Florence, 
left his personal property, subject to the life interest of his wife, to the 
University College Hospital. The will has been proved in the Preroga- 
tive Court of Canterbury by the executors—the Baron de Goldsmid, 
Treasurer to the hoapitaU and Charlce Caleb Atkinson, Esq., Secretary 

to ike College; and the- property is estimated at more than £f5,000 

The Rev. Dr. Bamoel Wilson Waraeford has presented to the theological 
department of the Queen's College, Birmingham, aa endowment of £10, 
000, which sum bad been invested in the names of James Thomas Law, 
Chancellor of the diocese of Lichfield ; William Dickens, Esq., of Cher- 
liogtoB, Chairman of the County Quarter Sessions ; Vaughan Thomas, 
B. D., and William Sands Cox, F.R.S., in preference shares of the Great 
Western Railway Company, at ik per cent, interest. A donation of 
£1,000 has also been given by Dr. Waioeford towards procuring furniture, 
boi^s, and defraying current expenses. The princely munificence of Dr. 
Warneford has been ordered to be entered "bn the records of the Society, 
and the mpst grateful acknowledgments presented to him. Dr. Wafne- 
ford's endowments to the Queen's College and (he Queen's Hospital 

czeeed £25,000, as aoticed from time to time in this Journal ^^..Jobn 

Miller, Esq., of London, formerly the head of one of the principal mercao- 
tile bouses in Rio de Janeiro, has endowed Elisabeth College, in the island 
of Guernsey, with 1,000 milreis per annum, to establish exhibitions for the 

pupils «f that lattitutioo There has been beqaeathed to the Univcr- 

aUy of Glasgow, by the late Mra. Elisabeth Brown, widow of Dr. Ebeneaer 
Brown, lospector-Geaeml of Army Passports, aa illuminated manuscript 
Bible, together with 30 volumes, containing beautiful speoimens of very 

•arly priiUing ..At a reoent meeting of the Edinburgh Town Council, 

a letter was read from Professor Wilson, resigning the Professorship of 

Moral Philosophy in the University from ill health Professor Rrande 

has lately retired from the Royal lasUtution, after having lectured on 

cberaisiry stnoe 18i3 For the sake of facilitating education, the London 

and North Western Railroad carry boys, going to and from school, for half 

tlie fa^s at which they would carry them under ordinary eircnnutanees. 

By a decree of the Minisler of Pnblio Instruction, M-Villemain andM.ConsiA 
nave beea named honorary professors of the Acuity of letters in France. 

Soeiefy/or Ttatkhg <fts B/M to Read.-^Th^ annuti meeting 
of the friends ofthis Society took place at the Ilanover-squarc Rooms, the 
Eari of Shaftesbury presiding. The report of the committee states that, it 
was tound impossible to employ the blind girls in the ordinary domestic 
offices of the school, ss their infirmity quite disqualified them from the 
perfonnanee of such ofiioes. Ihe embossing pf the Scriptures for the use 
of the blind was actively proceeding ; 51 volumes of the embossed Bible 
had been published at an expense of jB32 per volume, and several editions 
pf the Gospel, Psalms, and other works were in progress. 

Mechanic^ Inatiiutes an Educational Agtncy, — At a rccCDt 
Soiree of the Ilslirsx (England) Mechanics' Institute, Sir Charles 
Wood, Ez-Chancellor of the Exchequer, (as one of the members of the 
borough) attended, and, in seconding the adoption of the report, remarked 
that, he could not but look to these institutions as one great bunch of that 
general education which he felt deeply anxious to see promoted throughout 
the length and breadth of the land. He believed that the general convic- 



tion was, that educatiou was one of the first things which they ought to 
promote; and though it was one of ihosfc things which had been beset with 
difficulties, he believed that in a few years they would see a much more 
rapid progreis msde in favour of general education than had been the case 
for many years- past. At the close of a very excellent speech. Sir Charles 
expressed his desire to assist in the erection o{ a new building for the 
lostitaie by a subscription of £100. Mr. Cobden, M.P., also addressed 
the meeting, and in the course ot his speech made a pertinent observation 
relative to the taxation of paper. " When they went into a cotton -mill, 
and looked at the rubbish called cotton-waste, they would say that it was 
a strange idea for any Chancellor of the Eqchequer to think of potting a 
tax on that. But these things were sometimes converted into rea'ms of 
paper, which were made into primmers and grammars; and then, although 
the Chancellor did not tax thd article with which parlies might shoot a 
partrklge or a snipe, yet when it was converted into an article to teach a 
'young idea how to shoot,' forthwith his excellent frtend, their representative 
placed an exciseman on the paper, and before it could be used in their 
school-rooms and libraries he put a tax upon it." 

Univertity of Jlthen$.^ An American gentleman, Mr. H. M. 
Baird, at present attending this University, in a recent letter to the N. Y. 
Commerciai Advertiser, writes as follows: — •* The university commenced 
its sessions nominally in the latter part of September, but the weather has 
been so warm (warmer than in August at New York) that the course has 
but lately begun. The lectures are delivered cousianlly from 8 a. m. to 7 
». M., and generally three will be delivered at the same time. I, however, 
shall attend but three lectures daily at the utmost. At eight in the morning 
I attend a lecture by Professor Venthylus until nine. He translates on 
two days of the week, Demosthenes's oration against Leptines, and on two 
others, iEschylus's play of Agamemuon,.into modem Greek. From 9 to 10, 
I hear Prof. Asopius on the Odyssey, the Greek poets, Ac. Then I study 
until eleven, when a student, and myself, for an hour, translate alternately 
from English to Ghreek, and u/ce twsti. This is a very instructive exercise. 
Then I study, either committing to memory words from a vocabulary, 
translating, or studying the grammar, until five o'clock, when I hear Prof. 
Manottsia, a very, good historian, on universal history, and at six. Prof. 
Papaxagopouloe on Greek history. 

Education in Italy. — 118 elementary schools of the first grade 
for boys, and 25 for girls, are supported by the Sardinian Government ; 
4,«42 schools of a second grade for boys, and 1,250 for girls. There are also 
591 ooale private schools, and 602 for girls. The amount expended in sup- 
port of these schools exceed $330,000 a year, and the number of pupils is 
stated to be 200,000. There aro. 104 instltutiona of a higher grade, with 
900 teachers and 12,000 pupils. In the Universities there are 3,000 stu- 
dents, for the support of which the Government gives $125,000 annually, 
and the same sum to the schools. 

Educational Department in Turkey, — We extract the followinjr 
paragraph of news from the late number of Harper^s itf^azwe .*—** When 
the department of the Minister of Public Instruction was created some 
little time ago in Constantinople, it became apparent that there existed a 
great desideratum of Moslem civilization, necessary to be supplied as soon 
as possible— a Turkish vocabulary and a Turkish grammar compiled 
according to the high developments of philology. The grammar has now 
been published; being compiled by Faud Eflfendi, musUsker of the Grand 
Vizier, a man known for his high attainments—assisted by Ahmed Djesvid 
Effendi, another member of the Council of Instruction. The work has 
been printed at Constantinople, and translations will be made into several 
languages: the French edition being now in preparation by two gentlemen 
belonging to the foreign office of the Sublime Porte, who have obtained a 
privilege of ten years for its sale." From the above it will be seen that 
the Ottoman Empirs is progressing, and that the Moslems mean to run in 
the nee of improvement with their brethren of the Cross. The work will 
be of value to eaatern savans. and more particularly to comparative 
pMlologists. 

Education in Buenot Ayren, — The British Packet of a recent 
date contains various public documents, proclamations, &c., by the new 
Government. One relates to education, and is from the Minister Alsina 
to the Rector of the Univereity; which, after stating that the authorities 
desire to reform the different branches of the Govemmeut, speaks of public 
instructions as primary and important. The Minister, therefore, ordains 
that the decree passed in 1838, which required the students to pay all the 
expenses of the University of Buenos Ayres, and which has caused it to 
languish for the last 14 yean, be repealed. The Minister further adds, that 
the Provisional Government desires to put an end to the deplorable scandal 
and shame that such a city as Buenos Ayres should have wanted public 
schools for 14 years. Until a more general arrangement can be effected, he 
advises that all the ezpesaes of the University shall be paid out of the 
public treaawy. 
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UNITED STATES. 

MONTELY SUMMARY. 

We learn from the JV. Y. TimtM, with regret, th*t George R. 
Perkins, Esq., A.M., Principal of the New Yoik State Normal Bchod, 
intends to resign his present post at the end of the current session of the 

Institution. .£z-Grovemor Slade continues his earnest and snceeseful 

labours for the promotion of the cause of education in the West. Latelf 
three excellent female teachers were sent out to California, and one is 
soon to be sent to New Mexico. Twenty-fiTe teachers, who have been 
under a course of educational training at Hartlprd, left ibr the Miseiaaippi 
Valley on the Ist of May. We believe the whole number of teachers sent 
into the Western valley and to the Pacific coast, by the Society which 
Ex-Gk>vemor Slade represents, is about 275. 

Legislaiivf ^id to Colleges m the State of AVtr York. — Tn the 
proceedings of the N. Y. Senate, just before its adjonmmeat, we find the 
following:— Mr. Bartlett, firom the select committee, reported the College 
appropriation bill as follows:— Rochester Univenity, $5,000; Genesee 
College,$5,000; for the education of one student from each Assembly district 
at the Albany University, $10,000; St. John's College, $1,500; Oneida 
Conference Seminary, $1,500; Delaware Institute, $300; Oneida Indian 
School, $200; Madison University, $2,000; Rensselaer Institute, $3,000; 
Medical Department, Buflalo University, $2,000. 

Land Appropriation for Denominational and other CoUegeg in 
Ttzat. — From the report of the commissioners for the investigation of land 
titles in the Western District of Texas, just made to the Legialatuve, we 
learn that in Texas there has been the following lands patented for educa- 
tional purposes: — 

For two State Universities, acres, 199,103 

For Denominational Colleges, ** 31,106 

For Primary Schools in each county, ** 175,645 

Totsl, 405.853 

This includes only the lands surveyed and patented. There are eome 
900,000 acres more already ordered by law to be surveyed for the priffiary 
or common school purposes. 

Proposed increase to A^ F. State School Fund,^-ln the pro- 
ceedings of the N. T. Assembly daring its recent session, we find the fol- 
lowing: — Mr. Underwood moved to take up the bill to increase the common 
school fund, and provide for a more free education. The bill provides for 
the so-called Chancery fund and unclaimed savings' bank deposits being 
applied to educational piOposes. This bill has since t>ecome a law. 

Free School Petition to Congress* — A beautiful and intereatiog 
scene was enacted here to-day by the presentation of the free school peti- 
tion to Congress, by the hands of three thousand school children. The 
children of the District free schools went in procession to the Capitol, the 
boys and girls all neatly clad in uniform dre88es,and delegations from schools, 
each covered the steps of the Eastern portico, and presented the petition to 
a committee. The ceremony occurred before the hour of meeting, and 
nearly all the members of both houses were present The memorial is 
signed by eleven thousand citi2ens of Washington, and asks aid from Con- 
gress for the free schools.— [Cor. N. Y. Com. Adv. 

Education in Georgia. — ^There are ia the Stale of Georgia, 
1,450 schools, colleges, and acaden^es, with one thousand six hundred and 
twenty-two teachers, and an aggregate number of 41,70S pupiia. Not- 
withstanding the number of white persons in the State, over twenty-one 
years of age, who cannot read or write, is 41,786. 

Common Schools in Kentucky. — The report of the SaperintendenC 
of Public Schools in Kentucky, estimates the income for school purposes 
in the year 1852, at $133,000, and states that in a few years it may reach 
$140,000. The actual income of the fund for 1851, is set down at $123,000. 
and the number of children in the State, within the school agea, at 206,000. 

Common Schools in Ohio.^^The naroher of townships in the 
Sute of Ohio is 1,316, of which 1,121 have reported on the number and 
condition of their common schools. They contain 9,783 whole and 1,529 
fractional school districts, having a total of schools, 13,664; male teachers, 
8,350; female teachers, 5,706; scholars enrolled, males, 238,574; females, 
.207,426; average number in daily attendance, males, 203,407; females, 
159,760. The amount of wages paid to teachers from public funds was, to 
males, $398,744 27; to females, $135,335 96 ; amount paid from other 
sources, to males, $111,759 47; to females, $40,254 20; number of months 
schools have been taught, by males, 29,041 f; by females, 16,0641; number 
of school-houses built, 300; cost of new school -houses, $109,303 77; 
amount .of building funds raised, $102,811 41; amount of school taxes on 
county duplicate, $322,020 55; total amount of school funda received by 
reporting counties, $587,639 51. The total amount of school and trust funds 
paid out of the slate treasury during the year, was $298,268 41: 
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MONTHLY SUMMARY. 

Thomas McClear, 46| Yonge Street, Toronto, porposes pubVishUig 
the first number of a monthly paagazine, to be called " The Anglo Ameri" 

eon,'* on the 1st of July next it is to contain 96 pages From an 

excellent paper in the Notfotk Messenger, of the S9th ult., entitled, 
*' Nationality- another of the Wants of CanAda," we select the following 
passage, which contains a correct estimate of the importance of cherishing 
the noble spirit of nationality and love of country in the bosom of Canadian 
youth :— '*But one of these emotions, beautiful in itself, and found in the 
bosom of all true patriots, in not only creditable to him whose heart is 
actuated by it, but alike important and valuable to the Slate. Its presence 
is a gnarantee of the watchful care taken by its cititens to guard* in truth* 
the Constitution which protects them in the rights and privileges they enjoy, 
and the love which knits them together in the common duty of advancing 
the interests of their native land, and instilling into the chihirea'f minds 
that reverence and love for the good and beautifuU which will fit them for 

tbe truly brilliant career of a lover of his country'* In addition to the 

supposed remains of an elephant discoverea in Buriington Heights, we 
learn from the Kingston Whig that, ** In excavating for the foundatione 
of two houses in the Market Square, some fosaii remains have been found 
embedded in the limestone rock. They appear to be the trunks of antedi- 
luvian trees, of a round form, and apparently composed of carbonate of 

lime In a state of chrystaJization, resembling quartz." The French 

Academy, at the instance of M. Montalambert,|ofiena prize of 4,000 franca 
for the best essay on *' Political Eloquence in England.*' The publi- 
cations of the magnificent work called the Catacombs de Rome, for which 
the National Assembly voted £8,000, will shortly commence ander the 
diieetion of a commissioa nominated by tbe Grovemment, eonsisting o^ 
Messrs. Ampere, Ingies, Merimeo, and Vitel, members of the laetitnte. 
Tbe work will contain exact copies of the arefaitectnre, mural paintings: 
imscriptione, figures* eymbois. sepulchres, lamps, vaecn, rings, inetramente, 
in a word, of everything belonging to or connected with the primitive 
Christians, which by most diligent search exercised during many years, 
have been brought to light in the catacombs of ancient Rome. For lUany 
jrears, no publication of sneh iropertanoe, or requiring soch an enonnoaa 
outlay, has appeared ; biit it is to be regretted, that whilst its contents are 
calculated powerfully to interest every historical student, and indeed Cfari*> 
tian, who cares to enquire into the history of Itia fiiiih, its enormous price, 
between £50 and £60 wtM keep it out of the hands of a!f except tbe most 

wealthy John'McGregor, Esq., the member for Glasgow, has become 

the proprietor and editor of T«il*#Jlfagaxma. The right ofnewspapera 

to copy telegraphic despatchaa without credit from other papers, is a subjeet 

of discussion among the journals of Germany The Nets Ymrk BernU 

says thai it is stated that a discovery has been made of the causes, and of 
the sure mode of prevemion of the explosion of steam boilers. A memoir 
on the subject was presented to Congreep, and it is to be printed for exan* 
inetion. it is said that soientlfie men have been stmck with the novel and 
ingenione views of the anthor of the memoir, whose name we have noa 

beard Among the meet recent inventiona, says an Bngltah paper, are 

gutta pereha pena.- which an slated to be fcr saofe durable than goeee 

quills, and more available than the metalHc nrnterial Alex. Maekay, 

anthor of the Western W&rU, died lately at sea« on a return voyage firaa 
India. Mr. Mackay formerly resided in Toronto. Nicholas Gogol, one W 
the moeldistingaiahed of the modern authors of Russia, died a few we^a 
ago at Moaoow. He was excessively poor, but that was his ovm faalty •« 
he repeatedly refuaed to accept the liberal oflers of publishers for a new and 
complete edition of his writings. His reason lor thus refusing was that he 
had fallen into religions mysticism, and fancied that his publicatteirs eon-* 
stituted a deadly sin. He would have destroyed them all if he eoald, and 
carefully burned all his unpublished manuscripts. It has been repreoeoted 
that he was persecuted by the Russian censors of the pteas, but, so fiir from 
this being true, he was, it appears, a sort of '* chartered libertine'^ with the 
pen, and that by the Emperor's express orders. His works throw great 
light on Russian manners, and be has been called the Russian Dickens. 
Just before breatbiag bis last, be exclaimed, " Ah t if people knew bow 
pleasant it is to die they wouldnotfear death !*'....,.The great experiment 
of a public free lending library is to be shortly commenced in Mancheater 

Tbe lending library contains 4,713 volumes At the anniversary of 

tlie Society of Antiquaries, held on St. George^s Day, the President, 
Viscount Mahon, announced that Mr. Forbes Stephenson, a fellow of the 
Society, had bequeathed the sum of £16,000 to this corporation fitr the 

promotion of historical research and antiquarian investigation At a 

sale of rare editions of the Bible and New Testament, which took place at 
Edinburgh, a copy of the New Testament, entitled ** Tyndale's Second 
Genuine Edition," was kikocked down at £116. 
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MvUiplying hy Five. — Any number of figures that you may 
wiah to mnliiply by 5, will give the same answer if divided by 3* & much 
quicker operation ; but you must remember to annex a cypher to the 
answer when there is no remainder, and when there is a remainder, what- 
ever it be, annex a 5 to the answer. Multiply 464 by 5, and the answer will 
be 2,390; divide the same number by 2. and you have 232, and as there is 
DO remainder you annex a cypher. Now take 357 and multiply by 5« the 
answer is 1,785; on dividing this by 2, there is 178 and a remainder; yoa 
therefore place a 5 at the end of the line, and the result is again 1,785. 

Qreai ExkibHion Medal for Canada. — We have been fhvoared 
Withanopportunityofinspecting that awarded to John Patterson Esq., of 
Dnndas. The design and execution of the medal, which is of solid bronze* 
is exquisite. It was designed by William and Leonard Leon, Engravers to 
tke mint. On one side are two beaatifiilly-exeouted profiles of Her Majesty 
and Prince Albert. A trident of Neptune and two dolphins, emblematical 
of the nav^l supremacy of the Empire, are likewise represented on this side, 
and encircling the figures is the inscription — ** Victoria, Dei gratia, Brit.: 
Regina F. D. Albertur Princeps Conjux MDCCCLI." On the other side 
is shown on the foreground, Britannia with her helmet laid aside, seated, 
and encircling with a wreath the head of Industry, represented by a female 
kneeling with a disufT in one hand and an apiary by her side. Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and Amerieaare represented as on-lookers, and the eharacter- 
istic likenesses given to those figures are most remarkable. In the back 
ground, a wheel, a hammer, a bale, and a figured vase, beside which is a bust 
of Flaxman, representing mai^n&cfurers and the fine arts. The motto on 
this side is from Ovid's Metamorphosis — ** Dissociata locis concordi pace 
ligavit," which may be rendered^ ** It has bound in peace&d harmony those 
separated by situation.— [Examiner". 

DeaA of Thoma§ ^oore.-— The Bard of Erin, after long bodily 
and mental suffering, is no more. With him dissappears the last one exeept 
Samuel Rogers, of that glorious array of talent and genius which adorned 
the early part of this century. Poor Tom Moore ! thousands of hearts which 
hare mehed at the pathos snd been ravished by the harmony of his beautiful 
verse, will sigh at the loss d this tme son of song. He was bom in Dublin, 
May 28, 1780, and was consequently in his 72nd year. Moore may justly be 
styled the Gatalus of our British Literature. His sweet melody, light 
and beautiful animation, fertility and imagination, jpve him a niche in the 
temple of fame from which he will never be displaced. The stars of Erin 
are fialling pne by one. Tom Moore is f[(one and he leaves not his like behind. 
Moope has left three manuscript volumes--« journal kept with great regu- 
larity, which may be regarded as a sort of biography. ^ This work was always 
intended by Mr. Moore for publication, and i\ will be prepared for the press 
forthwith by Mrs. Moore, who will, bo doubt, accompany it with other docu- 
ments of interest. The following is from a fly-leaf in the BdMurgk Aesuw* 
just out:— **Mes8rs. Loagman &> Co., have to announce that the MS. journal 
and papers of the late Thomas Moore are in preparation for publication* 
and that they will be edited by the Right Hon. Lord John Russell *' 

Tke Canadian InMult, — Tho aiiDoal eotiversaiione of thta 
admirable Institution, wss held in the large hall of the Mechanics' Insti- 
tute, on the occasion of the aoeeptanee of office by the ofiicem elected 
under the new Royal Charter. The room was crowded quite as much as 
was consistent with the comfort of the ntmierous guests, among whom 
were included a large proportion of the most eminent professional and 
' scientific men of the city, with a number of other gentlemen, all of whom 
appeaared to be highly delighted with the combined amusement and instruc- 
tion derived from the inspection of the numerous models, designs, and other 
scientific objects which were displayed around the rooms, ss well as fi'om 
the seveial addresses delivered on scientific subjects. One of the principal 
attractions was the figure of a crusader^ carved in wood by Mr. Fleming. 
The attitude of this fignre« as well as the proportions, are very good, but its 
eUef merit consisted in the exquisite neatness ef the workmanship. The 
figure was above four feet high, and was carved from bass wood. Near this 
was a model in wood of a franM bridge, by W. Armstrong, C. £., carefnlly 
designed, and very neatly executed. An instrument for measuring the ebb 
and flow of the tide, by Mr. Bandford Fleming, attracted much attention. 
In the absence of W. E. Logan, Esq., F.R.S., President of the Society, 
Captain Lefroy, ILA., F.R.S., took the chair, and called upon the Secretary 
to read the annual report, which gave avery fevoniuUe idea of the progress 
of the Institute, and showed that its establishment had been already 
attended with important results, as was evinced by a list of the papers on 
different subjects, principally connected with civil engineering, which had 
been read and discussed in the Institute during the past winter. Allusion 
Was also made to the Royal Charter— I he first ever issued by the Provincial 
Government— which had been granted to the Soctety, and it was stated 
that arrangements were in progress by which it was hoped to affect the 
ineorporation of the Institute with the Athensnm. On the ftth inst., the 
concluding meeting of the session for 1851 -3 was held.— [Daily Patriot. 



Among the numerous other arrangements for the ensuing see. 
sion, means will be taken to collect, during the recess, information re- 
specting the Indian antiquities of Canada. Steps will also be taken to 
collect information and specimens of the Hydraulic and other limestones 
of the Province. The Council of the Institute were authorised to make 
final arrangements for publishing the transactions of the Institute, and we 
understand that the Prospectus of their journal will issue immediately, and 
that the first [number may be expected to appear for August. It is also 
proposed to award a medal or prize, at the end of their next session, in 
some branch of science connected with their pursuits. — ^Ibid. 

DeaOf of Distinguithed PenoHB in 1851 .—The Duke of 

Newcastle, K. G., aged €5. The Marquis of Northampton, for eleven 
years President of the Royal Society, aged 60. Field Marshal Groevenor, 
aged 86. John James Audubon, the oelebrated ornithologist, aged 76. 
Lord Bexley, formerly Chancellor of the Exchequer, aged 84. ^ Miss Joanna 
Baillie, the celebrated authoress of ** Plays on the Passions," aged 88. 
Lord Langdale, late Master of the Rolls, aged 67. Mr. Dowton, the cel- 
ebrated actor, aged 87. Admind Sir Edward Codrington, G. C. B^ aged »1 . 
The Earl of Cottingham, late Lord High Chancellor of England^ aged 70. 
The Right Hon. Richard Lalor Shiel, British Minister at Florenee* 
formerly Master of the Mint, aged 57. The Earl of Shaftesbury, Chairman 
of Committees in the House of Lords for 37 years, aged 83. Viscount 
Melville, First Lord of the Admiralty during the administrations of the 
Earl of Liverpool and the Duke of Wellington, aged 80. The Eari of 
Derby, K. G., aged 76. M. Daguerre, inventor of the Daguerreotype. Dr. 
Lingard, the celebrated historian, aged 81. Mrs. Harriet Lee, authoress 
of tbe "Canterbury Tales," aged 95. The Earl of Clare, aged 59. H. R. 
H. Prince Frederick* Duke of Saxe Cobourg and Gotha, eider brother of 
the King of the Belgians, and uncle of Her Miyesty Queen Victoria, and 
H. R. H. Prince Albert, aged 66. James Fenimore Cooper, the distin- 
guished American novelist, aged 62. Prince Frederick William Charles 
of Prussia, youngest son of Frederick William the Second, brother of the 
late and uncle of the present King of Prussia, aged 68. Viscount Boling- 
broke, aged 65. The Earl of Liverpool, formeriy Steward of Her Majesty's 
Household, aged 66. Lord Stafford, aged 80 His Excellency Count 
Reventlow, Ambassador to Grrat Britain fiiom Denmark. H. R« H. the 
Duchess of Angouleme, daughter of Louis XVI. of France, aged 72. His 
Majesty the King of Hanover, aged 80. Marshal Soult, Duke of Dalroatia* 
aged 82. J. M. W. Turner, the oldest member of the Royal Academy of 
London, aged 75. 

Tke Ci^sUU Palace. — We dnubl very much whether iU oldeel 
friends will be able to recognise the building in Hyde-park when they are 
again admitted. All the temporary wooden partitions which divided the 
several classes, countries, and colonies from each other, have been pulled 
down, and the visitor is at once, and for the first time, impressed with the 
vastness of the structure; the immense expanse of the noble nave, now 
cleared of its varied and thickly-studded contents and its swarming crowds; 
the interminable sweep of the sisies, which can be seen at a glance from 
one end of the building to tbe other; the long lines of delicate-looking 
taper colunms, and the airy lightness that pervades the whole, impress one * 
with feelings of admiration at the grandeur and simplicity of the designt 
the harmony and perfection of the arrangement, and the wondrous skill and 
higWMiity displayed in the execution. The building is now to be seen in 
an aspect which it never presented in any stage of its erection. The first 
impression it conveys to even those who have paced up and down its aisles 
and galleries for months is a feeling of novelty that is absolutely startling. 
The contrast between what it was last summer and what it is now is so 
striking that the mind is unprepared for the marvellous change, and expe- 
rience all the pleasure of a fresh exoitemcnt, while the effect of the whole 
is most favourably heightened by the delicate azure tint of the frame-work. 
— [Observer. 

The Jy^ationat Mueevm. — Contribntioos are still pouring in for 
the intended national museum, and, as far as present appearances enable 
us to judge, the collection will be extremely interesting and valuable. 
Most of the large English and foreign manufiicturera have sent specimens 
of their cloths, stufi^, silks, woollens, and cottons, very ingeniously ar« 
ranged, with the prices of the several articles and qualities attached. 
Some specimens of a very rich and artistically coloured velvet pile carpet- 
ing, have recently been sent in. One of the Nottingham lace manufac- 
turers has sent a large number of specimens of the various quslitics of this 
delicate fabric, also priced^the pillow lace, with its hundreds of pins and 
reds attached, is also shown in process of manufacture. The whole pro- 
cess of glove manufacture, with the mode of cutting out and fitting, is 
here; a very complete assortment of watch movements, and the silk hat 
manufacturer in all its stsges. There is also a specimen of the first sheeting- 
ever made from China grass in this country. Some very beautiful cases 
of wax flowers, and models of various kinds, including one of the Ebbwvala 
Company's extensive iron works in-Walea The contributions ia taw 
materials are also increasing t«pidly, snd one of the first duties of ths Royal 
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Commisaioners will now be to look for Bome suitable building or eite for 
the mnseum. Seeing that the intereat of the surplus funds in the hands of 
the commissioners amounts to nearly £5,000 a year, there can be no diffi- 
culty in making all the necessary arrangements upon such a scale of 
efficiency and completeness as may render it worthy the commercial char- 
acter of the country. — [Observer. 

Telegraphic Time in England. — The latest developement of 
the electric telegraph system is at once useful and beautiful. It is a plan 
for distributing and correcting mean Greenwich time in London and over 
the country every day at noon. Every holiday taker knows the ball which 
surmounts the Royal Observatory, and has watched with interest its de- 
scent OS the clock gave the first stroke of noon, thereby telling the sea-going 
men in the river the exact state of the chronometers which were to become 
their guides over the pathless waters. Such a ball is to be raised on a 
pole OQ-the telegraphic office, near Charing Cross, and at noon each day 
is to drop by electric action simultaneously with that at Greenwich — both 
balls being in fact liberated by the same hand— and, fidUng on a cushion at 
the base of the pole, is to communicate standard time along all the tele- 
graphic wires of the country. At the same instant, the bells will ring out 
noon at the most distant places,~Hull, Holyhead, Aberdeen, Harwich, 
and Devonport. The great metropolitan clocks, such as the Horse Guards, 
the Exchange, the New Palace, are to be regulated on the same principle. 
It is said that all the railway companies have agreed to avail themselves 
ci these means of obtaining an exact uniformity of time. 

Telegraphic Jllarm* in Boston, — A novel applicatioD of the 
telegraph has been Invented by Dr. Wm. F. Channing, oi Boston, and 
introduced in that city for a general system of fire alarms. Electricity 
corresponds to tlie agent of vitality which traverses the nerves, in its 
rapid transmission oi impressions or impulses, as in the common electric 
telegraph, and in its poVrer of producing attractions as in the electro-magnet. 
These are the two functions of the nerves of sensation and motion. Hith- 
erto the sensitive function of the telegraph has been developed almost ex- 
clusively. A peculiar feature of the fire-alarm system is the development 
of the motor function of the telegraph, that is, its application to the produc- 
tion of important mechanical effects by means of -artificial muscles and 
limbs, either directly by its electro-magnetic energy, or by acting through 
the medium of other machinery. In the system constructed in Boston, 
there are two distinct classes of electric circuits, radiating from a common 
centre, the one conveying signals, and answering to the sensitive nerves, 
extending to the reservoir of galvanic or nervous power for the whole 
system. This galvanic centre, which corresponds to the brain, presided 
over by an intelligent will (the single operator watchman) on receiving the 
impression or indication of a disturbance at the extremities, sends out an 
impulse to appropriate action over the other circuit, passing through the 
belfries of the various bells, and thus giving the alarm to- the whole city. 
This is done in the following manner:—At each belfry the electric agent 
acts upon the electro-ma^etic appantua, corresponding to the human 
muscles; the result is the release of poweiful machinery, which strikes a 
single and definite blow upon the bell. A combination of such blows can, 
of course, be made by the intelligent will at the centre, to represent district 
' or any other signals. The system is highly ingenious in the details, and 
presents a beautiful instance of the application of scientific principles to 
purposes of practical utility. 

STKftorfal anil ^MScfal :ssrottce0, ^c. 

APPORTIONMENT OF THE LEGISLATIVE SCHOOL 
GRANT FOR 1852. 
For the reasons assigned in the Circular to Wardens of Counties, 
by the Chief Superintendent of Schools, published in the last num- 
ber of this JournaJy page 57., we regret being as jet unable to 
announce the apportionment of the Legislative School Grant for the 
current year. Very few abstracts of the audited returns of School 
Moneys have been received by the Educational Department as 
required by law ; xnd until they shall have been received, no appor- 
tionment can be made by the Chief Superintendent to the County 
in default Due notice of tliis fact was given last year, as well as 
this year ; and if delay occurs in receiving the Li^islative School 
Grant, the local school authorities are alone responsible for it 

A Hani>-Book of the EirausH Lanouaob : 

For the use of Students of the Universities and Hig:her Classes of 

Schools. By R. G.Latham* M.D.,F.R.S. 12mo., pp. 398. New 

York, 1852. D. Appleton &, Co., Rochester, D. M. Dewey. 

The mere enumeration of the chapters in this book would induce a per- 

ioo to pVDCure it. Th« work is diviaed into ssven parts, and the sufagects 



are discussed in eighty-aix chapters. It is furnished with a list of questions 
Md notes on each part at the end of the book. The author was formerly 
the professor of £ngllsfa langaage and literature in University College, 
London. 

In the Hakd-Book, the distinguished author's learning and philosophy 
appear to singular advantage. •* It contains the entire results which hava 
been arrived at in his larger treatises, accompanied with sufficient discus* 
sion and detail to enable the student to avail himself of the author's method 
and sources of investigation, without bewildering: his mind by reasonings 
which those only who sre somewhat familiar with comparative philology 
are able to follow.'* 



A DiCTIOKABT OF THE FrXNCH AND EkQUSB I^LNOUAOES: 

In two parts. I. French-English; H. EnffUsh-French ; with % 
Vocabulary of proper names. By Gabriel Surreure. Abridg^ 
from the larger Dictionary. 18mo., pp. 556. New York, J>. 
Appleton 6l Co.; Rochester, D. M. Dewey. . 
This has been considered a standard School Dictionary inEoiope. 
It seems to be equally so in America. The system of pronuneiatioa 
adopted is that of the French Academy, and of the most eminent lexicogra- 
phers and grammarians. 



The New French Manual and Traybllbbs Companion: 

Intended as a Guide to the Tourist and a Class Book for the Student. 

By Gabrif4 Surreure. 18mo., pp. 287. New York, D. Appfeton 

& Co.; Rochester, D.M. Dewey. 

This Manual contains an introduction to French Pronunciation; a 

copious vocabubury, and a very complete series of dialogues on topics of 

every day life, etc, etc. 



HiSTOiRB DB Charles XIL: 

Par Voltaire Soigneusement revue par Gabriel Surreure. 16mo. pp. 
362. New York, D. Appleton Sl Co.; Rochester, D. M. Dewey. 
Few English students of French but have reason to recollect this beau- 
tifully-written History, although they may not have always succeeded in 
doing justice to the clearness and elegance of the author. This edition is 
very neatly prepared. 



Women of Christianity : 

Examples for Acts, Piety, and Charity. By Julia Kavanag^ author 
oi Women in France, etc., etc. 12mo., pp. 384. New York, D. 
Appleton &. Co.; Rochester, D. M. Dewey. 
A most interesting record of those hundreds of excellent^ devoted women, 
eminent for active charity and Christian benevolence, who have lived 
during the last eighteen centuries. The author has admirably fulfilled her 
pledge, ^ to record those marvels of charity and devotedness which are the 
greatest boast of the Christian faith, and in which man has not as yet sur- 
passed women. " The completeness of her narrstives has been a labour of 
love. The work "does not profess to include those women whose virtue* 
went not beyond the circle of home, and whose piet^ was limited to wor* 
ship. Love and adoration are beautiful, but the spirit of sacrifice im the 
true spirit of Christianity." 

The Uses of Sunshine : 

By S. M. 16mo., pp. 848. New Yoxk, D. Appleton A Co. * 

Hearts Unveiled : 

Or, the Pure Pleasure of Pure Minds. By Sarah E. Saymore. 12mo.« 
pp.300. New York, D. Appleton db Co. 

The Spanish Teacher; 

And Colloquial Phrase Book. By F. Butler. 18mo.^ pp., 993. New 
York, D. Appleton A Co. 

Plane Trioonomertt; 

And its Application and Mensuration of Land Surveying, accompanied 
with all the necessary Logarithmic and Trigonometric Tables. 
By Georee R. Perkins, A. M. 8vo., pp. 151 H 175 » 336. New 
York, D. Appleton Sl Co. 

The Practical Abithmetio: 



We have to thank the publishers for the above woiks, kindly sent through 
our American book aeent, D. M. Dewey, Rochester, and regret that want 
of space prevents us from referring to them more at length. 

A MATHEMATICAL TEACHER, who will be discngagred 
on the 1st October next, is anxious to obtain employment from that 
time. Hf is 37 years of age—has been 18 vears constantly engaged in 
teachinar the Mathematics and the English Languaffes—is prepared to 
stand the test of a strict exsminalion on either sabject— holds a First 
Class Certificate in the Counties of Froatcnac, Lennox, and Addiogton 
and can give satisfactory references. 

t^ Address, William Dcnke, Teacher. Centreville. 



ToaoNTO ; Printed and Pabliabed by Thohai Hdsb Bsirrunr. 
Tcaxs : For a linglecopy, fla. per annum ; not less tlian 8 copies, 4a. 44d.'each, of 
97 for the 8 ; not less ihan U copiea, 4a. 3d. each, or 010 for the 12 ; 90 copies and up 
wards, 3a, Od. eaeh. Back Vols, neady stitched auppiied on (be aaine tenna. AH 
aubacriptiona to commence with the January number, and payment in advance must in 
all caaea accompany the order. Sinele nombera, Tfd. each. 

or All rommunteatioBf tobasddiaaBCd to Mr. J. Gsoaaa Roaans, 
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SHORT MEMOIRS OF EMINENT MEN. 

No. 1. HoMZR. 

Poetry ip of a very remote origin* The solemn offioes of piety, 
the first lessons of wisdom with which mankind were aoquainted, 
the earliest annals of history, and even the laws of nations in their 
infancy, were presented to the world in a poetic dress. But it is 
as devoted to the service of religion, that it seems arrayed in alt 
iu native splendor and charms. ^ Certainly," to use the language 
of Bishop Lowth, ** nothing can be conceived by the human mind 
as more elevated, more beautiful, or more elegant, than the poetry 
which is to be found in the sacred writings ; in which the almost 
inedible sublimity of the subject is fully equalled by the energy of 
the language, and the dignity of the style.* And it is worthy of 
observation, that, as some of these writings exceed in antiquity the 
fabulous ages of Greece ; in sublimity they are superior to the 
most finished productions of that polished people. It would not be 
easy, indeed, to assign a reason, why the writings of Homer, of 
Pindar, and of Horace, should engross our attention, and monopo- 
lize our praise, while those of Moses, of David, and Isaiah, pass 
totally disregaTded."t 

To the same purpose, Mr. Addison remarks, " There is a certain 
coldness and indifference in the phrases of our European languages 
when they are compared with the oriental forms of speech ; and it 



* 8rc Job, chap, xl., from the beginning, 
t l>3\\Ur8 Prifiect. 



happens very luckily that the Hebrew idioms run into the English 
tongue with a particular grace and beauty. Our language has 
received innumerable elegancies and improvements, from that infu- 
sion of Hebraisms, which are derived to it out of the poetical pas- 
sages in holy writ They give' a force and energy to our expres- 
sion, warm and animate our language, and convey our thoughts in 
more ardent and intense phrases than any that are to be met with 
in our tongue. There is something so pathetic in this kind of dic- 
tion, that it often sets the mind in a flame, and makes our heart 
bum within us. 

" If any one would judge of the beauties of poetry that are to be 
met with in the divine writings, and examine how kindly the He- 
brew manners of speech mix and incorporate with the English lan- 
guage ; after having pertued the book of Psalms, let him read a 
literal translation of Horace or Pindar. He will find in these two 
last such an absi\rdity and confusion of style, with such a compara- 
tive poverty of imagination, as will make him very sensible of the 
truth of these remarks.*' 

Though it is not intended to examine and narrate the lives of the 
sacred poeU and their incomparable productions, yet we shall pre- 
sent our youthful readers with a single specimen of divine poetry ; 
we need not say, that it is a performance at once perfect and beauti* 
ful, since it is Mr. Addison's paraphrase on part of the 19th Psalm, 

" The spaciotis finnament on high. 
With all the blae ethereal sky. 
And spangled heavens, a shining frame. 
Their great Original proclaim : 
Th' unwearied sun, from day to day. 
Does hie Creator's pow*r display ; 
And publishes to every land. 
The work of an Almighty hand. 

*' Soon as the eveniog shades prevail. 
The moon takes up the wondrous tale. 
And nightly to the listening earth. 
Repeats the story of her birth ; 
While all the stars that lonnd her bum. 
And all the planets in their turn. 
Confirm their tidings aa they roll. 
And spread the truth from pole to pole. 

•* What tho* in solemn silence, all 
Move round this dark terrestrial ball ; 
What tho' no real voice, nor sound. 
Amidst their radiant orbs be found ,* 
In reason's ear they all rejoice. 
And utter forth a glorious voice ; 
For ever singing as they shine, 
* The hand that made us is divine.' " 

" Of all the ancient poets, the first name that will occur to any 
mind is that of Homer. From an inscription on one of the cele- 
brated marbles presented to the University of Oxford by tho Eari of 
Arundel, there is reason to conclude, that he lived about nine hun- 
dred and seven years before the Christian enu His writings are 
unquestionably of very high antiquity. The honour of having given 
birth to this great poet, has been claimed by no less than seven of 
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the pTiDcipftl «iticd of Gretoe» as 10 iDtimated io the will known I 
linos, 

•• Seven cities contend for Homer dead. 
Through which the living Homer bcgg'd his bread."* 

It is affirmod, that through a considerable part of his life he kept 
a school in Chios ; and modern traTellers assoro us, that the inha- 
bitants pretend to point out the very seats on tlie rocks which were 
occupied by this distinguished master and his pupils. It is indeed 
certain, that the people of this island have ever held him in the 
greatest veneration ; this appears from the fact, that they struck 
medals, on which they depicted the poet seated on a throne, and 
holding in his hand the Iliad and the Odyssey ; and for many ages, 
from motives of esteem for his memory, they celebrated festivals 
every iiftli year to his honour. 

But the genius of Homer was so extraordinary, that his fame 
eould not be confined to Greece, or to any single natk>n in the world. 
Ptolemy Philopater, as an expression of admiration of his writings, 
built a magnificent temple, in the midst of which he placed a fine- 
statue of the poet, and around it beautiful models of the cities which 
contended for the enviable distinction of his birth. AJexanderwaa 
so delighted with the poems of Homer, that he usually placed them 
under his pillow when he slept. The Iliad he is said to have de- 
posited in one of the richest caskets of Darius ; intimating that there 
was no other cabinet worthy to contain so vast a treasure. The 
poet is said to have been blind during a great part of the decline of 
life ; it is also affirmed, that his ashes repose in the small island of 
Cos. But this is uncertain ; indeed, the age in which he lived is 
so remote, that the authentic particulars of his life and death are 
involved in very great obscurity. 

The Atlienian magistrate, Pisistratus, ooUected his poems, and 
' placed them in the order in which they have come down to our 
hands. 

However uncertain the biographical accounts of this great poet 
may be, it is unqueiitionable that he has immortalized his name 
by the originality, energy, beauty, and sublimity of his writings. 
The stern anger of Achilles, with its fatal results to the Grecian 
army, is the prhioipal subject of the Iliad. His other great poem, 
the Odyssey, narrates the history of the adventures of Ulysses on 
his return to Ithioa, after the destruction of Troy. It is evident, 
even to a superficial reader, that the Iliad is written in a far higher 
strain of poetry than the Odyssey. Longinus compares the Iliad to 
the mid-day, and the Odyssey to the sotting sun ; and remarks, that 
the latter still presents much of its uriglnal splendour and majesty, 
though deprived of its meridian heat. 

Id ancient times, no man was thought to have been well educated, 
who could not readily quote from memory large portions of these 
truly astonishing productions. 

The justly celebrated traveller. Dr. Clarke, boars ample testimony 
to the accuracy of Homer's geographical allusions and narrations. 
And very many learned persons who have visited Greece, have par- 
ticularly noticed, that the several countries and objects described by 
the poet several thousand years since, present, even at the present 
day, the same general appearances. 

It is impossible, that a person of any feeling or taste can read 
Homer without a full conviction that he possessed a sublime and 
an original genius. His verse, indeed is music. As his lines are 
recited which refer to the ocean, who does not hear the resounding 
of the waves and the tempests 1 Who does not foel, on this, and 
on a multitude of other subjects, that the very language beautifully 
harmonizes with the sense ? The scenes described by the vivid 
fancy of the poet, actually rise in succession before the dolightod 
or terrified imagination of the reader. 

It would be an endless task to point out all the beauties of this 
distinguished writer. A few of them, however, cannot fail highly 
to gratify the youthAil reader. The descriptk)n of the shield of 
Aohilles, formed of five massy plates of silver, is a beautiful crea- 
tion of this sublime poet. How admirable and how varied arc its 
ornaments ! On it shine the moon, the sun, and the principal of. 
the constellations of heaven. Next, there are two cities, one in a 
state of profound peace ; banquets and music, youthful mirth and 



' ** Smyrna. ChloH, Colophon, Snianils, Rliodotf Argof, Athena*, 
Orbii de patrlA certat, Hoinerc, ti/a." 



gaiety, with the assembled senate, calmly deliberating on its affairs, 
are presented to the eye. The other town is besieged by its foes ; 
hoKts of warriors are in array around it ; on this bide the citizens 
form the secret ambush. Yonder, on the turrets of the towers, stand 
the trembling mothers, with their children, while the contest rages 
beneath them. 

In the next eompartment of the shield are the labours of agricul- 
ture ; the plowmen, with the shining share, turn up the furrowed 
field ; ihey take the full goblet from their roaster's hand, and with 
new energy resume their labours. A field immediately succeeds, 
where the golden grain waves in its beauty ; there are the reapers 
with their sickles. Some are cutting down the yellow treasure, — 
others are binding it upland there are children who are carrying 
away the sheaves. There, too, the owner of the crop looks on and 
smiles ; he has spread the banquet on the oool turf, beneath the 
ample shade of the fine spreading oak. 

Beyond the field of ripe grain is a fine vineyard. The large clus- 
ters seem to hang on props of silver ; bk>oming youth, and fair 
maidens, gather, and bear homeward on their heads the purple 
harvest. 

Then, herds of oxen meet the eye, with the herdsmen and their 
dogs. Two lions rush from the woods, — ^they seize the noblest of 
the cattle, while the dogs bay at a distance, and refuse to attack 
them. 

Thick forests and verdant meadows ; bleating flocks and folds ; 
sulls for cattle, and scattered cottages and rustic revelry, then burst 
on the view, and decorate the shield. As a finish to this noble 
work, tlie artist poured around iu extremity the waters of the ocean; 
the waves seem to roll in ** living silver." 

The poet's description of Juno's chariot, which he oalls <* a blazing 
ear,^' is very beautiful: 

** The bossy naves of solid silver shone. 
Braces of gold suspend the moving throne ; 
The car, behind, an arching figure bore; 
The beading concave form'd an arch before ; 
Bitver the beam, th' extended yoke was fold, 
And golden reigns the immortal coursen nolo." 

The course of her chariot through the ethereal way, is, perhaps, 
one of the subKmest passages in Homer: 

** Swift down the steep of heav*n the chariot rolls* 
Between til* expanded earth and starry poles : 
Far, as a shepherd from some point on nigh. 
O'er the wide main extends his boundless eye ; 
Thro' such a space of air, with ihtmdMng sound. 
At every leap th' immorul coursers bound." 

The parting of Andnnnaohe and Hector, is a scene full of ten- 
derness and beauty. The hero had put on his armour, and was just 
issuing through the gate of Troy to combat the foe,— when, mind- 
ful of the uncertainty of -his return, he pauses, and comes back to 
bid his wife and IKtle boy farewell. The nurse brought the dear 
babe ; when, as the poet tells us, 

** Silent the warrior smil'd, and pleas'd resisn'd 
To tender passions all his mighty mind/' 

As the father stretched out his arms to clasp the infant in his 
embrace, — frightened at his dazding helmet, and nodding plumesy 
the little boy dung more closely to the bosom of bis nurse,— 

** With secret pleasure each fond parent smil'd ; 
And Hector hastened to relieve his child ; 
The glittering terrors from his brows nnbound. 
And plac'd the beaming helmet on the ground : 
Then kiss'd the child,'^— 

And lifting him on high, aifectionately commeoded him to the care 
of heaven. 

Full of apprehension for her husband's welfare, Andromache 
entreats him not to go forth to meet the foe ; she points him to a 
tower, near some wild fig trees, where he may efiectually, and with 
more security to himself, servo his country ; she enforces her coun- 
sel by reminding him of the greatness of his danger, since her 
father, and her seven brothers, and many of her kindred had fallen 
by the hand of Achilles. With great tenderness and beauty she 
adds— 

" Yet while my Hector still survives I see 
My fother, mother, brethren, alL in thee ; 
Alas! my parents, brolhers, kindred, all. 
Once more will perish, if my Hector fall j 
Thy wife, thy infant, in thy danger share ; 
O prove a husband's and a father's rare !" 
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The following lines, Mr. Pope remarks, present the finest night 

{Mece which is to be found in the deseriptions of any poet : — 

'* As when the moon* refulgent lamp of night. 
O'er heaven's clear azure spreads her sacred light ; 
When not a breath disturbs the deep serene. 
And not a cloud o'ercasts the solemn scene ; 
Around her throne the Tivid planets roll. 
And stars unnumber'd gild the glowing pole ; 
O'er the dark trees a yellower verdure shed* • 
And tip with silver every mountain's bead ; 
Then shines the vales, the rocks in prospect lies, 
A flood of glory bursts finom all the skies ; 
The conscious swains reioiciaff in the siriit. 
Eye the blue vault, and bless the useful Tight." 

But Homer especially excels in striking and beautiful oomparisoQfl« 
Thus he likens the di^rent generations of men to the leaves of a 
forest, — flourishing and fading, and dying in succession. The fol- 
lowing, by which the poet iilastrates the coorage, strength, and suc- 
cess of Hector, is admirably expressive :— 

** As from the mountain's craggy forehead tsm, 
A rock's round fragment flies, with fury borne. 
Which from the stubborn stone a torrent rends. 
Precipitate the pond'rous mass descends ; 
From steep to steep the rolling ruin bounds ; 
At every shock the crackling wood resounds ; 
Still gathering force, it smokes ; and urg'd amain, 
WhirlB, leaps, and thunders down, impetuous to the plaia ; 
There stops,— So Hector," 

There is a very pretty simile by which the poet represents the 

ease with which Apollo overturned the fortifications of the Greeks,— 

** Then with his hand he shook the mighty wall. 
And lo ! the turrets nod, the bulwarks fall ; 
£asv, as when ashore an infiuit stands. 
Ana draws imagined bouses in the sands ; 
The sportive wanton, pleased with some new play. 
Sweeps the slight woiks, and fashioned domes away ; 
Thus vanishai at thy touch, the tow'rs and walls ; 
The toil of thousands in a moment falls." 

We will only sdd two more, by which the poet describes the 

Ml of waniore in the bloom of yooth: — 

" So &lls a poplar, that in wat'ry ground, 
Rais'd high the head, with sutelv branches crown'd ; 
Cut down it lies, tall, smooth, ana largely spread. 
With all its beauteous honours on its nead ; 
There left a subject to the wind and rain. 
And scorch'd by suns, it withers on the plain." 

•uVi««t, in his eighth Iliad, he eaye,— 
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PHYSICAL TRAINING IN SCHOOUS. 
GYMNASTIC EXERCISES. 

CONTIKUinX 

No. M. 
AcUtm 25. The fbet being placed close^ the 
hands fixed oo the hips, rise on the toes, then 
bend the knees, and lower the body gradually 
till the thighs tooch the heels (see action 17): 



extend the arms in front, end fall forwards, so that the body forma 
a strsigbt line from the head to the heels, and rests on the hands 
and the toes. 
r^. Acti<m 26. The feet being placed close, the hands 

\ J^ open, the srms straight upward, the palms in front, bend 
^ ' the body forward, and toi^h the ground with the poims 
Pig. 17. of the fiogerr. The kneee are to be kept straight (^g. 

Action 27. This is the same as action 26, only springing op and 
clspping the hands, 

Action 28. This sction is performed by two, standing opposite 
to or facing each other. The left hand on hip, the right foot (or- 
wsrd, the right arm in front ; then grasp each other's hands, and 
try to bring the arm down to the right or lefu 
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JicHon 20. The feet close, the hands on the hips : 
cross the legs, bend the knees gradually, sit down, and 
rise again (fig. 18). 



* As full blown pcmpies. overcharffVi with laia. 
Decline the heao, and drooping kiss the plain ; 
So sinks the youth ; his beauteous head deprest. 
Beneath his helmet, drops upon his bresst." 

^otttbs^ IBeiiartmeiit. 

CRADLE AND COFFIN. 

Two receptacles awaiting. 
Meet the needs of human kind; 

Each with its appropriate freighting; 
Each with garlands intertwined; 

Cradle, where the child reposes — 

Coffin, which the dead enclosea 

Cmdle, placed in marriage chamber, 

Swaymg, swaying to and fro; 
Up its sides the chJQron elsmber, 

Toiling in a rbsy glow: 
Whispering angels oft descending. 
Sweetest (veams the child are lending. 

Coffin, midway placed, and dreary. 
Cold, funereal draped, and still; 

And its tenant resting weary. 
With the death-damp stealing chill 

Shrinking shapes, grief-struck and weepings 

Round the couch are vigils keeping. 

Cradle — coffin — intervening, 

O, the long and aching years! 
Soul, slow learning time's dark meaning; 

Eyes out-looking through their tears: 
Kindly, seems the death cold stillness. 
Genial, seems the rest and dullness. 

All the nooks where self hsth hidden. 

Memory searches to the core; 
Till dark spectres come unbidden 

Through the lattice and the door; 
Come, upraiding our omissions— 
Self-convicting our commissions. 

Loving deeply, fondly, truly. 

We miinitude demand; 
Yielding up, spontaneous, duly. 

Free- win offerings, heart and hand: 
Thence this angui^ is but telling 
Of the depth whence love was swelling. 



AetimZO. The reverse of action 26, vis., with the lea arm, Skc. 

Action 31. The feet close, the arms extended in 

front, raise the left leg in front, bend the right knee 

gradually, and sit down on the ground, then get up 

again in the same 'position. 



-t. 




fig. IS. 



Action 32. This is performed by two persona 
facing each other. The left hsnd on the hip^ the 
right foot in front, lock the middle finger on each 
other's right hand, and pull back (fig. 30). 

Action 33. As action 31, performed with leA leg* 
Action 34. As action 32, with left hand* 



AcUon 35. The feet close, the hands on (he hips, 
jump op, at the same time spreading out the legs 
(fig. 21). 



Action 36* Let the palms of the hands touch behind^ 
fingers pointing downwards, turn the fingers inward, 
and bring the hands as high as possible up the back, 
taking care to keep the palms of the hands cloM 
together (fig. 22). 




Flg.»9. 



Fig. 93. 



Plg.M. 



Action 37. The feet close, the hands on hips, jump «p 
snd spread out the legs, and cross them alternately {hg. 
23). 



Action 38. This is performed by two sitting on 
the ground, who face each other, the soles of the 
feet touching, then grasping a stick, and pulling 
against esch other, first, with knees straight ; 
secondly, bent ; and third, with legs open. 



k 

Fif. S9. 



Act(on 89. The bends on hips, the right foot in front, 
the toe pointing downwards, spring or jump twice on the 
right toe, and twice on the left, alternately, the kneee 
being kept straight. 
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Jiction 40. Hook each other's bands, the toes 
opposite ; then lean back, and go round quickly 
(fig. 28). 

Action 41. As action 89, left foot in ftont. 

Action 42. The foet close, the hands on the 
hip9, rise on the toes, and jump forward with 
straight knees. 

\[^ Action 43. Grasp the left hand with the right, bring 

Y^ tbe arms behind the head, and move them from one side 

I to the other (fig. 27). 

II Action 44. Action 42 backwards. 

- JL ■ Action 45. Bring the right* arm round the neck and 

Fig.«7. ^^^^^ ^"^ ^'y ^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^ I'ii^b^ c<^r ^'ilb the right hand. 
Action 46. The feet olose^ the hands on the hips, run forward 
and kick tbe thighs alternately. 

Action 47. Action 45 with the left arm. 

Action 48. The feet close, the hands on the hips, jump forward 
and kick both thighs with both heels at once. 

ly ^ Action 49. See action 17, fig. 12: then extend tbe 

^Jf armn in front, and fall down on the hands, the arms being 
— ^L straight, the body being brought so as to form a straight 
FI8.S8. line from head to heel, as in action 25. Remain in this 
position a short time ; then bring the feet, by a jump, 
between the hand?, and rise (fig. 28). 

Action 50. Tbe bands on the hips, the left 
leg in front, toe towards the ground ; then jump 
forward on the rigbt toe, both legs quite atraiirht 
(fig. 29). 

Action 51. See action 49, then spring up 
from the ground and clap the hands ; rise as in 
action 50. 
Action 52. The same as action 50, only with the left toe. 

^«. Action 53. The feet close, the bands on the 

^//^ri\. ^'P"> ^^^^ ipread the legs gradually as far as you 

' * -^ - can, and then try to put the palms of the hands 

Fig. 90. on the ground, the middle between the legs (with 

great care), (&g. 30). This action cafioot well 

b« performed until the others^ previously described, have been 

performed with diligence, so as to be performed with ease. Then 

this action can be performed, and that without much difficulty. 

•^sfton 54. The hands on the hips ; then run forward on the toes, 
the kneee being kept straight. 

Action 55. Fold tbe hands behind, put the right 
foot to the right side forward as far as you can, then 
bend the right knee, and tfy 4o touch the ground 



between the ham 

Ik 



Fig.». 



^^^ 



Fig. 31. 

with the forehead (fig. 81). 

A Action 56. The feet close, the hands on the hips, 

then rise on the toes, and jump to the right or left 
aide quite round (fig 32). 
AcHon 67. The same as action 55u only with the 
_ left leg. 

Fig. 33. 



Fig. 33. 



il 



Action 58. Lift the left foot behind, bend the right 
knee, lower the body gradually, touch the ground with 
the left knee, and rise again (fig. 33)» 

Action 59. This action is performed by two 
facing each other ; each party is to fold the arms, 
the elbows being kept close to the body, raise the 
left leg behind, hop on the right leg against one 
another, and try to bring the other ont of his posi- 
tion by a blow with the shoulder, against his 
shoulder (fig. 34). 

Action 00. This is the same as action 51, on the left foot. 

Action 61. This is the same as action 59, only that the led foot 
ia used to hop upon ; tbe blow is given with the left slioulder. 

Having thus noticed the actions to bo performed by the individual, 
ppfiided by any machine, the next branch of gymnastic exercises 



Fig. 34. 



will introduce the reader into exercises in which the gymnast per- 
forms certain evolutions by means of a polb, placed in a horixonial 
potition. 

In the first exercises the thumbs are to be on the same side of 
the pole as the fingert^, that is, not grasping the pole as one would 
a roll of paper ; arms straight in a line with the body, so that the 
power may be more efi^ctually applied to move Us weight ; the 
knees are to be kept Rtraight and stiff, unless otherwise expressed. 



Action 62. The gymnast ia to bang 
from the pole by one hand ; first, by tbe 
right, then by the left, six times alternately 
(fig. 36). 




Fig. 35. 



(to BX CONTIffUBD.) 



COUNSELS FOE THE YOUNG. 

Never be east down by trifles. If a spider break his thread 
twenty time% twenty tim?8 will he mend it again. Make up your 
mind to do a thing, and you will do it. Fear not, if trouble come 
upon you ; keep up your spirit, though the day be a dark one* 

Troubles never last for ever : 
The darkest day will pass away. 

If the sun ia going down, look up at the stars ; If the earth is 
dark, keep your eyes on heaven. With God's presence and God's 
promises, a roan or a child may be cheerful. 

Never despair when fog's in tbe air, 

A sunshiny morning comes without warning. 

Mind what you run after. Never be content with a bubble that 
will burst, or a fire- work that will end in smoke and darkness. Get 
that which you can keep, and which is worth keeping. 

Something sterling, that will stay 
When gold and silver pass away. 

Fight hard against a hasty temper. Anger will come, but resist 
it stoutly. A spark may set a house on &po* A fi« of pMskm 
may give you cause to mourn aU the days of your life. 

He that revenges knows no rest. 
The meek possess a peaceful breast. 

If you have an enemy, act kindly to him, and make him your 
friend. You may not win him over at once, but try again. Let 
one kindness be followed by another, till you have accompliahed 
your end. By little and little, great thinga are completed. 

Water falling day by day. 
Wears the hardest rock away. 

And so repeated kindness will soften a heart of atone. 

Whatever you do, do it willingly. A boy that is whipped to 
school never learns his lesson well. A man that is compelled to 
work, o&res not how badly it is performed. He that pulls off his 
coat cheerfully, strips up his sleeves in earnest, and sings while 
he works, is the man for me. 

A cheerful spirit gets on quick ; 
A grumbler m the mud will stick. 

. Evil thoughts are worse enemies than lions and tigers ; for we 
can keep out of the way of wild beasts, but bad thoughta win their 
way everywhere. The cup that is full will hold no more. Keep 
your head and heart full of good thoughts, that bad thoughts may 
find no room to enter. 

Be on your guard, and strive, and pray* 
To drive all evil thoughts away. 



THE BEST WAY IS TO CONFESS YOUR FAULTS. 

Ellen and Elizabeth were sisters, and both attended sohool. One 
day they started homeward together, at the oloae of school, both 
rejoicing that they had not been kept among tiie delinquents to 
finish their recitations. 

** I am so glad," said Elizabeth, ^that I have not missed to-day, 
and so do not have to stay and get my lessons over.*' 

** So am I, too," exclaimed Ellen, <' I did not miss to-day." 
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"Yes, you missed once in your Geography lesson, for I heard 
you,** said Elizabeth. 

" So I did," replied Ellen ; <* T had forgotten it, and I told the 
teacher that I had not missed. But it was not right, and I will tell 
him of my mistake, to-morrow." ^ 

True to her promise, Ellen informed her teacher on the next 
morning of the mistake she bad made, and expressed her sorrow 
for it. 

The teaofaer was pleased with the confession, and commended 
h«r much for her frankness ; and he not only did this, bu4 forgave 
her entirely. Then Ellen was made happy, not only by the con- 
seioasness of haviif|» done right, but by the forgiveness and 
increased esteem of her kind teacher. 

Now, my young friends, can you not learn a good lesson from the 
oondnot of Ellen t Yes, I know you can, and I hope that like her 
you will frankly acknowledge when you find you have done wrong. 



JttfseelUnrons. 



POWER AND GENTLENESS ; OR, THE CATARACT AND 
THE STREAMLET. 

BT BXRICABD BARTON. 

Noble the Mountain Stream, 
Bursting in grandeur from its vantage-ground ; 

Glory ia in its gleam 
Of brightness ;~thuiider in iu deafening sound ! 

Mark, how its foamy spray, 
Tineed by the sunbeams with reflected dyes. 

Mimics the bow of day 
Arching in majesty the vaulted skies :— 

Thence, in a summer-shower. 
Steeping the rocks around ;~0 ! tell me where 

Could m^esty and power 
Be clothed in fonns more beautifully &ir ? 

Yet lovelier, in my view. 
The Streamlet, flowing silently sereae; 

Traced by the brighter hue. 
And livelier growth it gives ;— itself anseea ! 

It flows through flowery meads*. . - ^ 
Gladdening the herds which on its margin browse ; 

Its quiet beauty feeds 
The alders that p'ersbado it with their boughs. 

Gently it murmurs by 
The village churchyard :^tslow plaintive tone 

A dirge-like melody 
For worth and beauty modest as its own. 

More gaily now it sweeps 
By the small school-house, m the sunshine bright ; 

And o'er the pebbles leaps. 
Like happy hearts by holiday onade light. 

May not its course express. 
In characters which they who run may read. 

The charms of gentleness. 
Were but its still small voice allowed to plead 7 

What are the trophies gained 
By power, alone, with all its noise and strife, 

» To that meek wreath, unstained. 
Won by the charities that gladden life ? 

Niagara's streams might fail. 
And human happiness be undisturbed : 

But Egypt would turn pale. 
Were here still Nile's o'ernowing bounty curbad. 



LITERATURE AND GENERAL EDUCATION AMONG 
THE CHINESE. 

From an interesting series of original papecs on ^ China and the 
Chinese," publidbed in the Toronto Daily Patriot, we select No. 4 
en << the subject of General Education of the Chinese Empire.'' 
The writer states that his information is drawn from the most 
an&entic sources. 

*^ Among the Chinese, there Is a great readiness to admire every 
thing of a literary charscter, and to honor all who possess attain- 
menu in lettei% whether natives or foreigners. It has been remarked 
by a modern writer, when speaking of China, that "in sttempting 
to eoBfey a correct idea of its peoplsi we must assign to letters a 
more prominent place, than if we were treating of any other nation. 
Literitare, which elsewhere only forms a brilliant oinament U the 



summit of the social edifice, is here the foundation on which the 
fabric rests ; and t)ie whole system of the Empire, is regarded io 
accordance with the books and mdxims of its ancient sages." 
Kuowledge is the only rosd to pc^er, to wealth, and to greatness. 
Letters take the place of hereditary sank, aristocracy of wealth, 
and political compact. All distiction is in the gift of Icsroing, and 
without it, no eminence can be attained, whaterer other facilities 
may be possessfd. 

"Their Litersture is arranged under three heads. Fif$t, that 
which treats of Heaven. Secondy of the Earth. Thirds of Man, 
The first is restricted to Astronomy. The second to Geographical 
descriptions and delineations. The third is more extensive, inclu- 
ding history, architecture, various arts, husbandry, manufacturing, 
physic, botany and natural history, games, the art of composition, 
religion, and whatever in their estimation affects the condition of 
man. 

^*Thpy profess to set no vslue upon abstract science, apart from 
obvious and immediate utility. Their estimate of all subjects of 
learning, is determined by their universal application of the prioei- 
pie, to know for what useful purpose the knowledge is to be im<^ 
parted. 

"This peculiar sentiment has greatly lessened the amoant of 
benefit, that their respect for letters might have been expected to 
confer. Qualifications for degrees and other honours, are considered 
to consist in the candidate being well vtrsed in what is already 
known, rather than in discovering any thing new'upon the subject ; 
or striking out sny new paths in science. Hence while learning 
is patronised in China, to an extent no where else equalled in the 
world, in the more vigorous developments of genius and profound 
acquirements in scienoe, they are left infinitely behind by the more 
modern nations of Europe sod America. It ia related by Lord 
Amherst, who went out to China. as British Ambassador in 1815, 
that " in every village, however small, there was a school, where 
both reading and writing were taught. Upbn'entering one of them, 
the roaster begged him to ait down. Every thing was remarkably 
neat t.nd clean, and the room was well ventilated. The day being 
hotf one of the company wae cooling himself with his hat, upon 
perc<riving which, one of the children immediately advanced and 
presented him with a fan." ISuch is the considerate and unaffected 
polite-ess taught and obaerved among Chineae children. The edu- 
cation of girls, does not engage the sense amount of attention that 
is given to the other sex. This however, is not entirely neglected. 
Embroidery, painting and music, are favorite, accomplishments in a 
lady*s education ; and to compose, or write down one*s thoughts, in 
a (graceful and perspicuous style, is deemed the highest of all accom- 
plishments, either for a lady or ft>r a gentleman. 

^For atuining this accomplishment, their eopioas language 
abounds in imagery gathered from the loveliest stores of nature ; 
and striking apothegms farnieh the most annple facilities. Perfec- 
tion in this art they seek to give, by requiring the young student to 
study carefully the style of the best authors— they are taught by 
memory and reflection, to make their words, ideas, and pithy say- 
ings their own. In order to this, the habit of atlentum is insisted 
upon as of primary importsnce. One of their maxims warns sta- 
dento against "repeating with the mouth, while the mind is think- 
ing of something else.** They are required never to be satisfied 
with a confused or indistinct understanding of what they learn, but 
to ask explanations, and incorporate with their own thinkings the 
sentiments, and apply Io their own practice the precepta in which 
they are instrueted. Every other study is merged into that of taate- 
ful composition, and in this they are eaid to excel all other nations. 
Even the grace and sweetness of Grecian Literature, are surpassed 
in the beautiea which the Chinese impart to their composition. 

" Upon the language of China, the roost diverse sentiments havq 
obtained. There Is no question that the language of this people is 
perfectly unique. In the words of Mr. Barrow, " It has no resem- 
blance whatever to any other language living or dead, ancient or 
modern. It haa neither borrowed nor lent any thing to any other 
nation or people^ excepting those who are nnqoestionably of Chi* 
nese origin. The written character is now just as distinct from 
our Alpbalietical arrangement, as it was some thousand of years 
ago, and the spoken language has not proceeded one step beyond 
the original, meagre and inflexible monosyllable." 

" Every term may he said to be utterly tncfec/tfiaMe— esse, gen^t 
der, number, mood or tense, is unknown in t'le language, Thosf 
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inflexions wbicfay to the classic reader, seem esRenlialto the ezis< 
fence of human speech, are, by the genius of their language, 
entirely dispensed with. Every idea has a dis'.inct character, or a 
separate sound. There can be no doobt that the written language 
originated in hieroglyphic representations. This can still be very 
distinctly traced in the characters which they employ, though they 
have evidently undergone very considerable modifications, by which 
their imitative qualities have somewliat disappeared. 

^ From the earliest times of the Empire, this art has bren en 
object of earnest an anxious study, and their most illuetrious Prin- 
ces have rested their fame upon the post they adorn in its invention 
and improvement. Their written characters do m t express sounds 
like our own, but objeets or ideas. The number of those 
characters have been variously rated from 54,000 to nearly 
300,000. These have been again reduced, by cntting off 
those that were obseleie and incorrect, to 30,000. This vast num- 
ber of symbols are not however, as might at first seem a confused 
and undistinguishable mass, amid which the student is bewildefed 
and lost, but all form one compound of 214 original or simple char- 
acters. These /re^s, (as they may fairly be called,) represent the 
grandest and simplest objects of sense ; the 8uo, Moon, Trees^ 
Man, be. Sec. When complex ideas quality actions, Silc., they are 
expressed by two or more of these cbaraciers united, so as to have 
the appearance of a simple character 

"By acquiring these original elements, knowledge of the lan- 
guage is obtained with vf ry little mere labour than is necessary to 
become acquainted with any other foreign tongue. In a nei'§ few 
years, several Europeans have become profound Chinese scholars. 

**Tbeir spoken language is mooh more defective than their written, 
furnishing very few facilities for oratory or eloquence. It also 
varies very much throughout the teveral Provinces of the Empire. 
Their chief dependence is upon their written characters. A man 
of business, instead of announcing the object of his visit, will pre- 
■eat a note communicating it. The commands of men in power 
are conveyed in written placards, borne by the officers charged with 
thoir execution. The Counaels of Ministers to the Sovereign, sre 
submitted in written documenu. There is little of what is called 
society, in which men meet to w^'y themselves in famiiiar inter- 
eourie. The most important part of (heir visits eondsu in tha 
interchange of cards announcing, accepting, and returning compll- 
nents. Speech is considered sitogether a secondary and subordi- 
nate mode of communication." 

OXFORD UNIVERSITY COMMISSION. 

The public have been presented with a folio Blue-book of 770 
pages, aflbrding a curious insight into the working of our acade- 
mical system of education at Oxford. Considerable pains have 
been taken to give an account of the customs and laws introduced 
by Archbishop Laud, when Chancellor of the University in 1030, 
as it is owing mainly to the more or less rigid observance of these, 
.without regard to the necessities of the times* that a reform Is 
needed. It might have been all very proper in the time of the 
Charleses that the curator of the University Museum should << neither 
be a clergyman nor a married man, nor a Fellow of the Royal Society 
nor of the Society of Antiquaries, nor possess a higher degree thsn 
that of M.A. or B.C.L.," when the natural and phyaical aciences 
were looked upon with suspicion or incredulity, and a Professorship 
of Alchemy would have been more tolerated than one of Geology. 
Why all members of the University that come under this category 
should in tbe present day be excluded from the curatorship of the 
Ashmolean Museum, it would be idle to argue. 

The chief points to which the attention of the Commission has 
been directed, are the State, Discipline, and Studies of the Univer- 
sity, and the plan adopted for obtaining evidence has not been by 
oral examination, but by the issue of printed questions. The great 
msjority of the Professors have responded to these with seal and 
ability, but tbe Governing Body, headed by the Vice-Chancellor, 
withheld the information sought from them, for the sake of disputing 
the legality of the Commission. 

We shall advert in the present article merely to the studies of 
the University, as concerns the Professoriate, the Libraries, and 
Museums. A number of Professorships existed in the time of 
Laud. There were chairs of Divinity, Hebrew, Greek, Medicine, 



Civil Law, Astronomy, Geometry, Moral Philosophy, AneienI 
History, Music, and Arabic ; and to these have been added from 
time to time Professorships of Poetry, Modern History, Botany 
snd Rural Economy, and others ; but in many instances the lectures 
have been delivered almost in dumb show, for want of sufficient 
inducement or coercion for the students to attend them. 

The greatest neglect has occurred in tbe natural and pbysieat 
sciences. ^ The students,'' says the report, '* have no motive what- 
ever supplied by the University to induce them to study physiology, 
chemistry, and the other natural sciences, snd under such circum- 
stances the teaching of tbe ablest Profeesors would be unable to 
secure a permanent sodience." In consequesce of the lamented 
indisposition of Dr. Bucklsnd, Professor of Geology, Mr. Strick- 
land was deputed by the Vice-Chaocellor and Rectors in 1850 to 
deliver the usual course of fourteen lectures. Tbe number of pupils 
who attended was Bevtn ! ^ Having occasionally been present," 
says Mr. Stricklsnd in his evidence, *' at the lectures delivered by 
Dr. Buckland himself between 1845 and 1848, 1 have reason to 
believe that the attends nee during those years did not usually exceed 
tkx or •tfvsA pupils." Of the importance of the studies of aati^ral 
and physical science there is ample evidence to show*. ^<I have 
seen," says Mr. Lowe, ** in Australia, Oxford men plsced in posi- 
tions in which they had reason bitterly to regret thst their costly 
education, while making them intimately acquainted witb remote 
events snd distant nations, bsd left them in utter ignorance of the 
laws of nature, and placed them under, immense disadvantages is 
that struggle witb her which they had to maintain.'* The follow- 
ing is the Commissioners' proposal for a new arrangement of the 
Professoriste : — 

ITBW AEaAN0BlIB2IT OF TBB PROTBSeOUAZ. STATr. 

^ The number of new Professorships required, and the increase 
needed in each department, may best be considered in relation to 
the several Schools into which it has been proposed to divide the 
higher Studies of the University. The Professors in each of these 
Sohools may, for this purpose, be conveniently distributed into die- 
tinot Boards, oalled by tbe same name. 

•* 1. TAsoJogy.— The Board of Theofcgy, consists of six Pro- 
fessors, including the Chair of Hebrew, is sufficiently provided Ibr 
in numbers, in distribution, and, It may be added, in endowment. 

«*3. Pkilosopky and PfoTofegy.— The Bosid of Mental Philoso- 
phy and Pbilok>gy may best be considered in reference to the two 
departments into which we liave recommended that it should be 
divided. (1.) The School of Mental Philosophy ia at present 
* very inadequately represented by a Professor of Moral Philosophy 
(elected for five years only), a Professor of Aristotelian Logic, and 
a Professor of Poetry' (also elected for a term of five years.) One 
or more additional Professorships are needed to carry on the re- 
searches of Moral and Mental Science, in a manner worthy of the 
University of Looke and Butler. (2.) Tbe School of Philology 
would include Classical, Oriental, and Modern languages, and would 
be represented by the existing Chairs of Greek, of Sanscrit, of 
Arabic, and of * the European Langusges.' None of these Pro- 
fessorships (with the exception of the Sanscrit) are Vdequately 
endowed. 

** 3. Jvrisprudenee and Histary^^The Board of Jurisprudence 
and History would comprise the Regius Professor of Civil Law and 
the Vinerian Professor of Common Law, together with the Camden 
Professor of Ancient History, the Regius Professor of Modem 
History, and the Professor of Political Economy. It is most desi- 
rable that there should be, at least, two Professors in the wide field 
of Modem History, one for the History of England only. The 
creation of a second Chair might, however, be postponed till it was 
seen whether there was sufficient demand for the teaching to justify 
the outlay. Provision should also be made for Lectures on Inter- 
national Law. None of the existing Professorships are properly 
endowed, except perhaps that of Civil Law. 

*' 4. Maikematical and Physical fifcuiics.— The Board of Mathe- 
nuitical and Physical. Science must be eouMdered, like tbe Second 
Board, in reference to its two departments. (1.) The Sohool of 
Mathematical Science would be under the charge of two Savilian 
Profeesors of Geometry and Astronomy. That these two Chain 
are inadequately endowed, and that lapse of time and ohange ci 
circumstances, have set the letter and tbe spirit of the Foindei'e 
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will oompletely at variance. Of this we shall say more presently. 
To these Professors should be added a Teacher of the Mathemati- 
cal Laws which regulate the phenomena of external Nature, com- 
Bionly called Mixed or Applied Mathematics. This department 
might be assigned to the Sedleian Proftfssorship of Natural Philo> 
aophy, which is also yery insufficiently endowed. (2.) For the 
School of Physical Science there are already a large number of 
Professors ; but almost aU of them are inadequately endowed, con- 
eiJering the work which will be required of them, if these Studies 
are (as we expect they will be) extensively pursued. The present 
Professors are: the Regius Professor of Medicine, who, by 
Che wiU aS the Founders, also holds the two Lectureships of Ana- 
tomy ; two other Professors of Medicine, the Professors of Expe- 
limeAtal Philosophy, Chemistry, Botany, Geology, and Mineralogy.'* 

THfi LUaARIRS. 

The University ia rich in Libraries, but they are falling much 
into disuse for want of new publications. In March, 1845, a strong 
official appeal, signed by the Vice-Chancellor, Professors, and Heads 
of Colleges, was made to the Trustees of the Rado 11 fie Library for 
the addition of some much-needed works on Medicine, Zoology, 
and Botany. The Trustees briefly answered that they could not 
comply with the request contained in the memorial. 

*^ Amongst the incentives and means of Study at Oxfi>rd must be 
mentioned the Libraries and Museums connectod witii the Univer- 
sity. We will first consider the Libraries. 

'* L The most important Library in Oxford is that founded by 
Sir Thomas Bodley in 1600. The Sututes which regulate this 
great institution are printed at length in the Appendix to the Sta- 
tutes of the University : their substftnce is given in the Oxford 
Calendar. It is therefore sufficient here to observe, that the Library 
is entirely under the control of the University, which can, by an 
express provision of the Statutes, alter the original regulations to 
any extent. 

** 2. The Radciiife Library was founded by Dr. Raddiffe in 
1718, and opened publicly in 1749. It does not, strictly speaking, 
belong to the University, as it is under the control of the Trustees 
of Dr. Radcliffe's estate. But if we are to judge from his other 
acts of munificence to the University, and fVo^ the site which Dr. 
Radcliffe selected in the midst of University buildings, there can 
be little doubt that he contemplated hfs Library as a bequest to the 
University of Oxford. This was the view taken by his Trustees 
on the completion of the Library, on which occasion * tlie Duke 
«f Beaufort, on behalf of himself and the other Trustees, formally 
delivered the key to the Vice-Chancellor for the use of the Univer- 
sity ;' and in this light it has virtually been considered ever since. 
It has been appropriated to the reception of books on Medicine 
and Natural History. 

'< The remaining public Libraries in Oxford are of less import- 
ance, and of some even the existence is not generally known. 
They are : — 

**• 1. The Ashmolean Library, including the colleetkNis of Aah- 
mole, Wood, and Lister. Of this collection an excellent catatogue, 
prepared by Mr. Kirtiand, has laid in manuscript for some years, 

" 2. A small collection of Books on Natural History, presented 
by Mr. P. B. Duncan and others to the Ashmolean Museum. 

''3. The Library of the Taylor Institution, for Foreign Litera- 
ture. 

"4. The Library of Natural History, recently presented by the 
Rev. P. W. Hope. 

'<5. A smalt collection of books, chiefly presented by the Rev. 
J. J. Conybeare, attached to the Geological Museum. 

^ 6. The Sibthorpian Library, atUched to the BoUnio Garden. 

**'!. TheSavUian Library, which chiefly consists of books left 
by Sir Henry Savile, Dr. Wallis, and Sir Christopher Wren. 

''To these may be added (though properly speaking they are 
Private Libraries) : — 

'< 8. Tlie Library attached to the Anatomy School at Qiristchurch', 

*'9. The Librtry of the Raddiffe Obeervatory. 

*' Mention most also be made of the Libraries attached to each 
College. These Libraries vary exoe^'dingly in value. Some are 
of great extent. Amongst the most important may bo named thoee 



ofChristohurch, Queen's, AU Souls, and Exetor. They arc usually 
confined to* members of the College to which they belong. But, 
in some instances, the Fellows of the College, with great liberality, 
allow the members of other Colleges not only to have access to the 
Libraries, but to take the books out. Such is the ca?e, especially 
with Expter College. There are also two Libraries which, though 
not strictly belonging to the University, belong to Societies con- 
nected with it. Those are the Library of the Union Debating 
Society, which is in extensive use amongst the senior as well as the 
junior members of the University, and a small scientific Library of 
reference attached to the Ashsiolean Society.** 

The Bodlcyan Library, like the University typically, is strikingly 
deficient in works on natural and physical science. Out of 2,419 
zoologtcal publications enumerated in Mr. Strickland's own private 
manuscript list, the Radcllfie Library possesses 964, the Bodleian 
po-sesses only 478, and yet there are 302 of those in the Bodleian 
not in the Raddiffe. 

VUSBUMa. 

The restriction existing in the election of a curator to the Ash- 
molean Museum, already quoted as a curious instance of the tena- 
city with which time-honoured laws and statutes are adhered to, 
will of itself account in great measure for the inefficiency of the 
UniverEity Museum. 

'' The Museums of Oxford are far inferior to its Libraries. They 
are : — 

" 1. The AskmoUan Muteum, built by the University, in 1679- 
83. ' It is,' says Mr. Maskelyn, * rendered classical by the cir- 
cumstance that it is a standing monument of the vigour of the 
Students of. natural knowledge, who then held their meetings in 
Oxford, under the name of the Philosophical Society, the embryo of 
the Royal Society.' It consists of a laboratory, of apartments for 
the keeper, now occupied by the Deputy-Reader in Mineralogy, 
and of a small Museum * of natural and artificial Curiosities,* 
bequeathed to Ashmole. 

^ 2. Geological and Mmerological CoUectunu begun by Dr. 
Lloyd, from 1690 to 1709, and increased in later years by Dr. Si- 
mons, Dr. Conybeare, but, above all. Dr. Buckland* ' Two rooms 
in the Clarendon building, with two attics above, are assigned for 
the Geological Museum — a space wholly inadequate to do justice 
to the splendid collection amassed by the zeal and liberality of Dr. 
Buokiand. 

*'3. The Botanic Garden^ established by the Earl of Danby in 
1632. The endowment for keeping up the gasdens and conservato- 
ries, owing principally to the neglected state in which the garden 
was when it came into the hands of the present liberal Professor 
(Dr. Daubeny) haa never yet proved adequate to meet the expenses. 
^ 4. The Anatomieal School attached to Dr. Lee*s Readership in 
Christchurch. It is therefore more a Collegiate than a University 
collection. 

« 5. TheRadcUJTB ObservaUfry. This is entirely under the 
cohtrol of the Radclifie Trustees, and therefore oot a University 
institution. 

*• 6. Savilian Observatory, for the purposes of instruction, has, 
at the request of the present Savilian Professor of Astronomy, 
been fitted up at the expense of the University in a small room 
erected on the roof of his house. 

"7. The Laboratory is fitted up in a a part of the Ashmolean 
Museum. 

*< 8. The University GaUeriee, for works of Art, built lately at 
the expense of the University, with the aid of a small bequest from 
Dr. Randolph. 

«• Lecture Roomf, — ^It may here be added that the Lecture-rooms 
belonging to the University are few in number, that they are not 
provided with desks and other requisites for Students, and that only 
two arc capable of holding more than one hundred persons. When 
the audiences are larger than these rooms can accommodate, the 
Lectures are given either in the Theatre, or the Hall of the College 
to which the Professor happens to belong. 

" Proposed Museum, — ^Inconsequence of the confessed deficiency 

in these respeoU the governing body of the University have for 

some time past meditated the building of a Museum on a large 

I scale for the increased accommodation of tlie specimens and other 
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objects of interest eonneoted with Physieal Science, which the 
UniTer^iity at present possesses or may hereafter posf ess, as well as 
for Leeture-rooms in this and other departments of knowledge. A 
grant of £90,000 was proposed for this parpose in 1851 from the 
fands of the Universtty Press, but it did not pass Convocation. 

'< The following Letter from Prolessor Liebig has been put into 
our hands. It wiD show the opinion of that eminent person on 
two points, which we have discussed in the former pages, namely, 
on the use of certain of the Physical Sciences as branches of Ele- 
mentary Eklucation, and on the necessity of good Examinations for 
givig effect to academical instruction .-— 

<**GiEssBif, 2nd Deeember, 1851. 

** * It is not possible for me at this moment to give yon an explicit 
answer to the questien you propose, and to give full reasons for my 
opinioB. That it is a requirement of our times to incorporate the 
Natural Sciences, as means of Education, into the University Course, 
ie not, perhaps, doubted anywhere except in England ; but there is 
only one way to promote the effectual study of the Natural Scien- 
oes, and that is to introduce them as subjects of University Exami- 
nation* Without Examination, all efforts are useless, and no scheme 
of instruction has any perceptible effect. 

*' • I am supported in my assertion by an experience of twenty- 
seven years, and I can assure you that, even among our Medical 
Students, the study of Natural Philosophy, of Chemistry, of Zoo- 
logy, was utterly neglected, until we determined to divide the 
Examination of these Students into two, namely, a previous Exami- 
nation in the Natural Sciences, and a second Examination in them, 
proper to the Medical department. When I assure you that for 
twenty years no Medical Student at Giessen visited the Laboratory, 
this is a (\]11 and sufficient proof of what I say. But immediately 
aAer the Examination was introduced • . . • the Students pursued 
their studies with zeal and ardour. I repeat it — if no Examination 
is introduced, the best schemes will fail, and will produce no effect ; 
introduce the Examine tion, and all the rest follows of itself." ' 

The Commibsioners recommend that a Great Museum should be 
built for all departments of Physical Science, with proper Lecture 
Rooms, Laboratories, and apparatus for Lectures, and that the 
Curators of the Museum should be Professors of Physical Science. 
-^London Literary Gazette, 

ERRORS IN RESPECT TO SCHOOLS CORRECTED. 

NO. 3. 

{BytktVirr. Dr. Skam, Secretmryqftke Massachusetts Board tff Education* 
in ki$ last Anmual Report.) 

Another very general defect in the teaching given in our Public 
Schools is that of treating the mind of a child too much like that of 
an adult. Those powers which are but just beginning to manifest 
themselves, and which are of course in a state of infantile weak- 
nessi are overtasked, while others, which are comparatively mature 
and require activity, are neglected. The faculties of the mind 
ought to be develofed according to organic laws. The process best 
fitted to accomplish that object is of so delicate a nature, and is so 
dependent on a knowledge of the juvenile mind and the laws of iu 
growth, that few teaehirsknow how to conduct it skilfully. Though 
the miud exists as a whole, and is consequently to be treated as such 
in education, aod not as a mechanism which can be construed or 
altered part by part, there are certain periods in the history of each 
when It undergoes important changes, and in the successive 
changes through which it passes, different faculties or powers of 
the mind, as they are commonly termed, are more or less in the 
ascendancy. Du^ng several of the earliest years of childhood, the 
animal nature so predominates over the rational, that the under- 
standing acts mainly in connection with the senses and animal pas- 
sions. The child is then without fixed principles or settled habits. 
It has not thought connectedly enough, nor sufficiently compared 
its ideas, to generalise its knowledge ; nor has it performed or re- 
peated similar acts in sufficient number to form permanent habits. 
Its preceptions and thongbts stand in a great measure spart from 
each other, and are designed chiefly as a collection of materials for 
future use. Individual preceptions of various character, with slight, 
brief and desultory exercises of the understanding, characterize the 
intellectual activity of this period. The mind is, at the samo time, 
more highly sensitive and more susceptible of impressions than at 
tny otber nftp. These facts would seem to indicate the kind of 



trainicg it then needs. Education in its widest sense comftences 
as soon as one is born. From that time til) the school-going age^ 
which with most children does nut properly begin till they are six 
years old, the freedom and activity natural to childhood may better 
be accorded to it than denied. The physical conslitution) whose 
vigor IB so intimately connected with that of the mind, and which 
comes first in the order of nature, r^^quires a great amount of unre- 
stricted exercise in the open air. The confinement of the school- 
room not only preys upon the animal life and spirits of the child, 
but interrupts that inquisitive notice of external objects to which 
nature prompts it. The free exercise of the perceptive faculties at 
this period does more to produce strength and individuality c^ char- 
acter than all the set lessons which i^uld be given in the schools. 
The truth of the remark now made is confirmed by the early history 
of distinguished men as given by their biographers. Disinclined lo 
school exercises, but admirers of nature, they have been known to 
stroll through the fi Ids and woods, often lying upon the glass and . 
gazing upon some beautiful landscape, while others were sitting on 
the bench waiting by the hour to say their alphabet. Almost every 
line in our best writers shows that their childhood was spent in 
studying nature's golden alphabet, written in the sky, in the flow- 
ery field, in the grove, and In the plumage of its gsy songstera* 
The wants of the mind, as felt by a young child, are a much safer 
guide to knowledge than tny artificial system of mental exercise 
devised by the teacher. Providence hss csred for that better than 
we can do. Such a knowledge of the objects of nature as the 
curiosity of a child prompts him to seek, and the mental activity 
produced by the companionship of other children, together with the 
influences of home, furnish the best kind of education for the young. 
The joy fulness of a life thus spent when all the instincts of nature 
have free play, and evil only is restrained, contributes much to that 
sprightliness, elasticity and vigor which ought to characterize the 
young. No period of life is more prolific than this in useful know- 
ledge, if it be not unduly curtailed by injudicious parents and teach- 
era. That eouree which has here been vindicated for the period of 
early childhood ought to be gradually changed, so that it may con- 
tinue in part to later yeare. Indeed, a schooLeducation begins long 
before the above named propensities sensibly abate, and for this 
reason the transition from one mode of mental sctivity to another, 
^entirely diverse in its character, should not be sudden. But to this 
topic I shall have occasion to recur in another connection. 

Next comes the period for acquiring elementary knowledge, 
when the imagination and memory are to be exercised vigorously, 
and the understanding in that moderate degree which its powera 
admit. It is here that the greatest error is committed in regard to 
the mode of instruction. It consists in the neglect of the imagiua- 
tion, which is the chief faculty to be employed in the earlier pro- 
cesses of education, and in the overworking of the understanding by 
forcing upon it exercises altogether above its strength. Of the 
exclusive us^ of verbal memory, snd its evil consequences, 1 have 
already spoken. By means of the imsgination a middle ground 
can be occupied between the perception of objects through the 
senses, and the contemplation of abstract principles. Such an 
intermediate process is necessary to the most perfect development of 
the mind. In the comimon District School, it is the most important 
feature to be given to education. The real objects which have 
been formerly observed ara no longer present. They must be 
brought before the mind, if brought at all, by the Imagination. 
Other objects there are, which have never been observed. These 
must be presented to the mind by pictorial representation, or da- 
scription, so that a distinct conception can be formed of them. The 
language of books, as used in the school, is desisned to call forth 
images of things, of their qualities and their relations. It is only 
by the effort of the mind that these can be conceived, when the 
words by which they are designated are addressed to the eye or to 
the ear. Facts, and their relations and connections, oonstitute the 
greater part of what is communicated by instruction in the elemen- 
tary schools. They cannot be vividly and truly apprehended but by 
the aid of the imagination. . The time has not yet come, when the 
reasoning powera of the pupil can be employed in a very high 
degree. At some future time the great principles illustrated by 
these fscts may be eliminated, and the facts themselves dismissed 
and forgotten. But at the time now oontemplated, the knowledge 
of the facts, and the ability to classify and remember them as ma- 
terials for future reflection, are the immediate object of purauit. 
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Things may now be arranged in the mind ncci^rding to the order in 
which they actually exist. The imagination is to associate and 
organize thorn. The stricter classifications of science, founded on 
analysis, must be reserved for a more advanced stage of study. 
What is here contended for, is not the exclusive use of any one 
faculty during a particular period, but the exercise of each in pro- 
portion to its degree of development. They may all begin to act 
Dearly at the same time, but they do not all advance with equal 
pace. They may all need to be employed whenever any one of 
them is employed, but not in the same degree. The understanding 
is slow in its growth, and is the latest of the faculties in reaching 
its maturity. Its exercises are therefore to be more nicely gradu- 
ated through the whole period of study. It is first a small rill, and 
gradually expands till it becomes a broad stream. It is to be incor- 
porated more and more with the acts of the memory and imagination 
till it shall become the ruling faculty. 



THE SWEET INFLUENCES OP A GARDEN. 
The following beautiful passage, says the fVestem Recorder, we 
copy firom an Agrti*ultural address, recently delivered before the 
Lewis County (N. Y.) Agrioultural Society, by Caleb Lyon the 
poot. *' Permit me," said the speaker, ^\to call your attention to a 
Bubjeot intimately connected wiUi the comfort of your own home. 
I would ask in what manner an acre of ground in the oommon 
ooorse of cultivation, can so well be employed as in a garden, or 
who deserves to have life's path strewed with fruits and flowers 
more than the fkrmer ? All our vegetables wore originally aooli- 
matod here, and Homer, who composed his groat poem the Iliad, 
five hundred years before Cadmus brought letters into Greece, 
making Laertes describe, in glowing colours, the bright associations 
that are clustered about this truotst ondle of agriculture. Here it 
was that Plato discussed, eve sinned, Jesus prayed. The Chinese 
have floating gardens, the Persians hanging gardens, the Arabians 
fountain gardens, but ours are household gardens — and often life's 
happiest moments may be in the memory of the flower plucked from 
thenoe to adorn a bridal, or grace a bier." * * * 

Adam was a farmer, while yot in Paradise, and after his fall, was 
commanded to earn bis bread by the sweat of his brow. Job, the 
honest, upright, and patient, was a fanner, and his stem education 
has passed into a proverb. Socrates was a farmer, and wedded to 
his calling the glory of his immortal philosophy. St. Luke was a 
fiirmer, and divides with Prometheus the honour of subjecting the 
ox for the use of man. Cineinnatus was a farmer, and the noblest 
Roman of them all. Burns was a &rmer, and the muse found him 
at his plough, and filled bis soul with poetry. Washington was a 
farmer, and retired, from the highest earthly station to enjoy the 
quiet of rural life, and present to the world its sublimest spectacle 
of human greatness. To these names may be added a host of 
others who sought peaoo and repose in the cultivation of their 
mother earth. The enthusiastic Lafayette, the stedfast Pickering, 
the scholastic Jefiferson, the fiery Randolph — all found an Eldorado 
of consolation from life's cares and troubles in the green fields and 
verdant lawns that surrounded their homestead." 



IDEAS OF FEMALE BEAUTY. 
The ladies of Arabia stain their fingers and toes red, their eye- 
brows blacky and their lips blue, in Persia, they paint a black 
streak around the eyes, and ornament their faces with vsrious figures. 
The Japanese women gild their teeth, and those of the Indies psint 
them red. The row of teeth must be dyed black to be beautiful in 
Guaerat. The Hottentot women paint the entire body in compart- 
ments of red and black. In Greenland, the women colour their 
faces with blue and yellow, and they frequently tattoo their bodies 
by saturating tbreada in soot, inserting them beneath the skin, and 
then drawing them through. Hindoo females, when they wish to 
appear particolarly lovely, smear themselves with a mixture of saf- 
fron, turmeric and grease. In nearly all the islands of the Pacific 
and Indian Oceans, the women, as well as the men, tattoo a great 
variety of figures on the face, the lips, the tongue, and the whole 
body. In New Holland they cut thems.»lves with shells, and by 
keeping open the wounds a long time, form deep scars in the flesh, 
which they deem highly ornamental. And another singular addi- 
tion is made to their beauty by taking oflTin infancy, the little finger 
of the left hand, at the second joint. In Persia, an aquiline nose 
was often thought worthy of (he crown ; but the Sumatran mother 



carefully flattened the nose of her daughter. Among some of- the 
savaged tribes of Oregon, and aUo In Sumatia and Arracan, con- 
tinual pressure is applied to the skull, in order to flatten it, and thus 
give it a new beauty. The modern Persians have a strong aver- 
aion to red hair ; the Turks, on the contrary are warm admirers of 
it. In China, small round eyes are liked ; and the girls are con- 
tinually plucking their eyebrows, that they may be thin and long. 
But the great beauty of a Chinese lady is her feet, which, in child- 
hood are so compressed by bandages, as eflectually to prevent any 
further increase in size. The four smaller toes are turned under 
the foot, to the sole of which they firmly adhere ; and the poor 
girl not only endures much pain, but becomes a cripple for life. 
Another mark of beauty, consists in finger nails so long, that 
casings of bamboo are necessary to preserve them from injury. A-.i 
African beauty must have small eyes, thick lips, a large flat nose, 
and a skin beautifully black. In New Guinea, the nose is perforated, 
and a large piece of wood or bone inserted. On the north-west 
coast of America* an incision, more than two Inches in length is 
made in the lower lip, and then filled with a woodon plug. In 
Guinna, the lips are pierced with thorns, the heads being inside the 
mouth and the point resting on ttie chin. The Tunisian woman, 
of modern pretensions to beauty, needs a slave under each arm to 
support her when she walks, and a perfect belle carries fl«sh enough 
to load down a camel. 



THE CHANCES OF LIFE. 

Among the interesting fkots developed by the recent census, are 
some in relation to the laws that govern life and doath. They are 
based upon returns from the State of Maryland ; and a comparison 
with previous ones. The calculation it is unneoossary to explain, 
but the result is a table from which we gather the following illus- 
tration :»-10,268 infants are born on the same day and enter upon 
life simultaneously. Of these 1,243 never reach the anniversary of 
their birth ; 9,025 commence the second year ; but the proportion 
of-deaths still continues so great, that at the end of the third only 
8,183, or about four-fifths of the original number, survive. But 
during the fourth year the system seems to acquire more strength, 
ard the number of deaths rapidly decreases. It goes on decreasing 
nntil twenty-one, the oommencemont of maturity and the period of 
highest health. 7,134 enter upon the activities and responsibilities 
of life — ^more than two-thirds of the original numb^. Thirty-five 
oomes, the meridian of manhood, 6,302 have reached it Twenty 
years more, and the ranks are thinned. Only 4,727, or less than 
half of those who entered life fifty-five years ago, are left. And 
now death comes more firoquently. Every year the ratio of mor- 
tality steadily increases, and at seventy there are not a thousand 
snrvivors. A scattered few live on to the close of the century, and 
at the age of one hundred and six the drama is ended ; the last man 
is dead. — AUbany Journal. 



THE VALUE OF FIVE MINUTES. 
In another place he finds a man idlings You can soon see, that 
of all spectacles this is the one least to his mind. '* If you waste 
fi^^ minutes yourself, you lead some one else to waste ^wt minutes, 
and that makes ten. If a third follow your example, that makes a 
qnarter of an hour. Now there are about ono hundred and eighty 
of us here ; and if every one wasted five minutes in a day, what 
would it come to ? Let me see. Why it would be fifteen hours ; 
and fifteen hours a day would be ninety hours — about eight days' 
working time, in a week ; and in a year would be foiftr hundred 
days. Do you think we could ever stand such waste as that V 
The poor loiterer was utterly confounded. He bad no ideaof oating 
up fifteen hours, much less four hundred days of his good employer's, 
and he never saw before how fast five minutes could be multiplied. 
— The Successful Merchant, by ike Rev. W. Arthur^ AM. 

FRUITS OF GOOD COMPANY. 
It is an anthentic anecdote of the late Dr. Nathaniel Bowdioh, 
that when, at the age of twenty-one years, be sailed on an East 
Indian voyage, he took pains to instruct the crew of the ship in the 
art of navigation. Every sailor on board during that voyage, be- 
came afterwards a captain of a ship. Such are the natural oonse- 
qoenoes of associating with a man whose mind is intent upon useful 
knowledge, and whose actions are bom of benevolence. 
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TALENT AND GENIUS, 
There is a marked distinction between men of genius, and men 
Bimply of talent. Talent repeals ; genius croates. Talent is » 
elsteru, genius is a fountain. Talent deals with the actual| with 
discovered and realized truths, analyzing, arranging, combining, 
applying positive knowledge, and in action looking to precedents. 
Genius deals with the possible, creates new combinations, discovers 
new laws, and acts from insight into principles. Talent jogs to 
conclusions, to which genius takes giant leaps. Talent accumu- 
lates knowledge, and has it packed up in the memory ; genius as- 
similates it with its own substance, grows with every new acces- 
sion, and converts knowledge into power. — The StudenU 



Parbntal Teaching. — ^If parents would not trust a child upon 
the back of a wild horse without bit or bridle, let them not permit 
him to go forth unskilled in self-government. If a child is pas- 
sionate, teach him by gentle means to curb his temper. If he is 
greedy, cultivate liberality in him. If he is selfish, promote genero- 
sity. If he is sulicy, charm him out of it by encouraging frankness 
and godd humor. If he is insolent, accustom him to exertion, and 
train him so as to perform even onerous duties with alacrity. If 
pride oomes in to make his obedience reluctant, subdue him, either 
by counsel or discipline. In short, give your children the habit of 
overcoming their besetting sins. Let them acquire from experience 
that confidence in themselves which gives security to the practised 
horseman, even on the back of high strung steed, and they will tri- 
umph over the difficulties and dangers which beset them in the path 
of life. 



KufDirsss IN L1TT1.B Tbikos. — The sunshine of life is made 
up all the time. In the nursery, on the play ground, and in the 
school, there is room all the time, for little acts of kindness that 
cost nothing, but are worth more than gold or silver. To give up 
something, where giving up will prevent unhappsness — to yield 
where persisting will chafs and fret others^to go little around 
rather than come against another — to take an ill word or a cross 
look quietly, rather than resent or return it — ^these are the ways in 
which clouds and storms are kept off and a pleasant and steady snn 
shine secured, even in very humble homes, and among very poor 
people, as well as in families of higher staitions. 

Public Spbakiho Favobablb to Hbalth. — ^The celebrated 
Cuvier, when a young man, was consumptive; but on being elected 
a professor, and having to exercise his lungs, he threw off its 
tendency. Dr. Thomas Brown, the moral philosopher and meta- 
physician, delayed the progress of consumption for many years by 
the act of public speaking. Talking was not enough ; for it did 
not ensure the filling of the lungs to the same extent, so as proba- 
bly to change the blood and purify it. He earnestly recommended 
to his hearers that they should become public speakers, and they 
would be benefitting themselves physically if they endeavored in 
this way to communicate what they knew, and instruct their fellow 
men. To this cause it was' owing, that those clergymen who cer- 
tainly had not much duty enjoyed such good health ; and young 
expectants no doubt, were sometimes disappointed, as well as 
astonished, to find how long some old incumbents would live. 
Almost all our great singers attained a good old age. Brabam is 
DOW 70 ; Cecilia Davis reached 72. Laughing, too, was a good 
thing, when not excessive, as it expanded the chest, increased the 
circulation, and benefitted the health. Hence the popular adage, 
" Laugh and'grow fat." Mirth and activity should not be repressed ; 
yet how common it was to hear good mothers say to their children 
when playing about, "My dear what a noise you make ? You may 
play as you like, but don't make a noise.'* Why it was the very 
noise in which the delight of the play consisted ; and on this injunc- 
tion the child tried to sit still but could not, it was irksome to him ; 
he sulked, cried, and was punished for being naughty, though he 
merely obeyed the prompting within him, to exercise his lungs in 
shouting, and his hands in drnmming and making all sorts of noises. 
Let parents remember, that whatever tends to procure and secure a 
free circulation of blood through the lungs tends to give general 
health. — Dr* Ejrps't Lectures. 
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Circular to Trecaurers of CounUeSy CiHeSy Towns^ and Ineor- 
poraied Villages, on ihf payment 0/ the LegielaHve School 
QrcarUfor the current year, 

department of pubuc instruction for upfbr canada. 

Sir,— 

I have the honour to intimate that for the oonvenience of 

the public, His Excellency the Governor General has been pleased 

to direct that hereafter the Legislative School Grant e^iall be 

payable by this Department, Toronto^ instead of at the <^ce of the 

Honourable the Receiver General, Quebec, 

I enclose herevnth a blank Power of Attorney, to be signed by 

you in duplicate and returned to this office, authorizing some 

person in Ihis city to receive and acquit on your behalf the amount 

apportioned by me from the Legislative School Grant, appropriated 

to Upper Canada in behalf of the Common Schools in your 

Municipality, and payable this day, as dhrected by his Excellency 

the Governor General 

I have the honour to be^ 

Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

£. Rysrsov. 
Educatioh Office, Toronto^ Iwt July, 1858. 

Oficial Circular to Local SuperintendenU of Schoole on the 
mode of apportioning Schools for the year 1852; and other 
matters. 

Sib, — I have the honor to inform you that I have this day 
notified your County Treasurer that the apportionment of the Legis* 
hitive School Grant will be payable hereafter at the office of this 
Department, Toronto, instead of at the office of the Honorable the 
Receiver General, Quebec. 

The amounts apportioned to the several Townships in your County 
will be paid as above intimated, as soon- as your County Clerk shall 
have tnmsmitted to this office a certified abstract of the school 
aoooujits ot such Township as required by the 5th chiuse of the 
27th section of the School Act, and pit>vided that it shall appear 
from such abstract, that the provisions of the law have been com- 
plied with by each Township. For it must be distiiicdy understood, 
after my repeated intimations on the subject, that cdihouyh appor- 
tionedy no part of the Legislative School Fund will be paid to any 
Township in Upper Canada in which the requffements of the School 
Act have not been observed in regard both to the financial and 
general provisions of the law. 

On receipt of the notification by you, from the County Clerk, of 
the amount apportioned to your Township, you will proceed to 
distribute the same, as authorised by law, ^ among the ^veiai schodi 
sections entitled to receive it, according to the average attendance 
of pupils attending ea^ oommon school, (the mean attendance of 
pupils for both summer and winter being taken,) as compared with 
the whole average number of pupils attending the common schools 
of such Township." 

As pnivioualy intimated, yon will take the average attendance of 
pupils at the school for last year as tlie basis for distributing the 
Legislative grant part of the school fund for the current year. Should 
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an J meqaaliUes oocur in this n)ode^>f distribution, the matter can 
be made a subject of consultation and suggestion at the school con- 
ventions which I hope (D. V.) to attend in the several counties of 
the province this autumn, with a view to its equalization, for the 
distributicm of tihe municipal assessment part of the school fund at 
the end of the year. 

In apportioning to new school sections you will take the average 
attendance of pupils for the first half year, as the basis of distribu- 
bution of the Legislative grant part of the school fund; the distri- 
bution of the assessment part of the School Fund can be made 
upon the average attendance returns of the last half year, or other- 
wise, as may hereafter be determined. 

As to the term ^ average attendance," I may here repeat the 

suggestions which I made on the subject in my circular of the 28th 

June, 1851, as follows:— 

" The second question which has been proposed by several local snper- 
intendeats, relates to the mode of apponiooinent where the average 
attendance of pupils, and not school population, is made the basis of appor- 
tionment to the several school sections of a township. To ascertain the 
averase attendance of pupils at a school for a given period, involves no 
difficulty ; but I am asked, iiow the * mean attendance of winter and summer 
is to be obtained V In answer, that in the directions which have accom- 
panied the biaak forms of trustees' reports during the last two or three 
years, it is stated that * the term summer in the report is intended to include 
the half year commencing in April and ending in September, and the term 
waller the half year commenciog in October and endying in March ;' or in 
other woids, the summer part oTthe school year commences in the springs 
and the wisUer part in the autumn. Should the * average winter attendance' 
of pupils in a school section be 50, and should there be no school in such sec- 
tion during the summer, the * mean attendance of pupils in winter and 
summer' in such section would be 25 ; but should there be a school in such 
section during the summer, and the average attendance be forty, then the 
mean attenduice of fifty in the winter and forty in the summer, would be 
forty-five." 

In taking thia average attendance as the basis of apportaonment, 
you will, of course, omit so far as your information extends those 
pupils who may have attended from other sections. If they do 
not attend sehool in their own section, their numbers cannot be 
included in the returns upoa which the distaibution shall be based; 
as it is at variance with a principle of the school law that children 
should go into another section to obtain that education which the 
law requires to be provided in their own. 

In regard to the difficulty of distributing the school fimd equita- 
bly among union sections, I have given tlie subject a good d^ of 
coDfiideration. Viewed however, in any aspect, it still presents 
several obetaoles to our arriving at a satiafiictory settlement of the 
question. It is one which will very appropriately form a topic of 
renuurk and consultation at the contemplated school conventions 
next autumn. In the mean time, I would recommend the local 
Superintendents of adjoining Townships from which union sections 
are formed to meet and determine among themselves the sum or 
sums which shall be, payable from the Legislative apportio^ent 
and assessment parts of the school fund of each Township con- 
cerned, in support of eacb union school ; and also determine the 
manner in which such sum or sumtf shall be *paid--due notice being 
given to the Trustees and local Treasurer. In case of a disagree- 
ment on the subject on the part of the local Superintendents con- 
cerned, a joint statement of the case can be submitted to this 
Department for final decision. But I expect you wdl have liUle 
difficulty on this point, as the school grant is apportioned the cur- 
rent year according to the general population returns of the Pro- 
viooe as reported by the census commissioners Bnd not according to 
the school population returns contained in the local Superinteniknts 
annual reports. 

These remarks on the modes of apportioning the sehool moneys 
will, I hope, be sufficient to guide you in perK>rming this part of 
your duty the current year. And I trust that my official enga^ 
ments wUl not prevent me from conferring with you the ensuing 
autumn, upon this and other important subjects connected with the 
efficient working of our school system.' 

I have the honor to be, 
Sh-, 

Tour obedient Servant, 

E. Rtsrson. 

Education Office^ Ut Jidy, 1852. 



CONCLUDING LECTURE ON FREE SCHOOLS. 

BT THB RBV. JOHK ABMOUR. 
TV iJu EdUar ^ ike Journal of EJmeatum for Upper Canada. 

Sir, — I' have sent you the conclusion of my Lecture on Free 
Schools. I tliauk you for the kindness done me, in sSJmitting my 
plain and simple remarks into your valuable periodical 
I have the honor to be. Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

John Abmoub. 
Port Samia, 2lst Jims, 195% 

My FaiBNDs : — ^We will notice a fifth argument in behalf of Free 
Schools; viz^ that this system will be likely to ensure the greatest 
amount of good and thorough teaching. Under the rate-bill system, 
we find in this section of the country that our common schools 
have been very feebly supported. This has arisen from the fad^ 
that a large minority have given them no support The conse- 
quence is, that it has become burdensome on those who took any 
interest in carrying on the school. The schoolmaster has been of 
course so miserably remunerated for his labour, that men of ability 
and of respectable characier have shunned the avocation. The 
suitable and certain endowment of tJie school would no doubt exert 
a very happy influence upon the profession. Teaehers having taste 
and talent for the office would be found zeady to fulfil its duties, 
and rise in high professional attainment. And with our Normal 
School training, and improved modes of teaching and spirit infused, 
we would augur much for our educational establishment of Upper 
Canada. 

The power which a well trained and efficient teacher possesses, of 
infusing his own spirit into his pupils, no one can calculate; and on 
the other hand, tiie damage which a badly qualified teacher, and 
one who has neither taste nor heart for its duties, does to the rising 
generation, is incalculable. Literary acquirement, and successfrd 
effort, with respectability of moral and religious character, casts 
around a teacher a personal influence of vast importance. It will 
give him a power over tihe minds and wills of his scholars, and 
uieir parents, such as will ensure success in the sphere of his opera- 
tions! His own literary turn of mind and taste for improvement 
will be infused generally into all around him. In oixler to raise the 
order and attainments of teachers, we would say, pay them well. 
To pay a teacher of known character well, is not a waste of money, 
as some may suppose. There will be a return for it in the obedi- 
enco> the good manners and thrift of your children. They will 
become imbued, not merely in the mechanical aecjuirements of 
reading, writing, Ac, but in their intelligence and habits, which are 
infinitely of more value than gold. He will gieatly tend to mould 
their characters, and to fit them to occupy usefril and honourable 
stations in society. Thus, what is gained in this manner by your 
children will follow them through life, and even the impress of this 
same teaching may be felt and seen in after generations. 

Under the free school system, teachers would be both better 
salaried and more regularly paid. The result of this would be 
much higher attainment in the profession of teaching, and much 
more progress in acquirement among the rising generation. AH 
of which we deem an important argument for tlie establishment of 
free schools throughout our land. 

A sixth and last argument for fi-ee schools, is, that tliis system is 
the most probable method to accompli sh the univei-sal education of 
our land in particular, and of mankind as a whole. In the educa- 
tion of the masses, it is necessary that ever}- obstruction be removed 
to the attendance of all in these sanctuaries of learning; at the 
same time, every resonable inducement should be held out for the 
accommodation of all. Let the schoolhouso be comfortably built, 
well furnished, ventilated, dfc, and large enough for all. Let a 
properly educated and competent teacher be placed over each sec- 
tional school; and then, let it be opened to all in each pai-ticular 
section. Then have we as a people done what we can to put within 
the reach of all an opportunity of obtaining education. Tlien the 
poor and the rich may njeet tc^ther, as one common brotherhood, 
and be moulded and formed in the same common social mould. 
These objects cannot be accomplished, we apprehend, only on the 
free school plan. 

Under the rate-bill system, the poor man withholds Ids children, 
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because he is not able to pay the heavy account; and the rich did 
the same, because of the mean schoolhouse, and tlie defective system 
of teaching. In both these cases, the common school has been 
immensely injured. The free school system will raise better school- 
houses^ provide abler teachers, and open the door to all. Thus 
obstructions of a serious nature are jemoved, and every reasonable 
inducement lield forth, why every child of suitable age come and 
be educated. 

I would beg to contrast the school attendance in Upper Canada, 
during th« year 1850, when the rate-bill generally prevailed 1, with 
the attendance in the State c$f New York, during the same year, 
where the free system generally prevailed ; by which you will see 
the preponderance of attendance under the free school system was 
immense. In Upper Canada, there were of children of school age 
that year, 253,000. The attendance at all the common schools 
were 138,000. There were, consequently, nearly (me-Jialf who 
attended no school. In the State of New York, there were 750,- 
000 children of a similar age. The non-attendance was one in eight. 
What a disproportion is here, in the attendance of these two coun- 
tries I There may be other reasons which operated in producing 
this great difference ; but W3 believe the principal reason was, the 
two systems of finance. GeneraDy, wherever the free school super- 
sedes the rate-bill, the school liecomes doubled in attendance. How 
painful to i-eflect on such a defalcation in school attendance in our 
beloved country ! No doubt can be entertained but that if Canada 
was placed in equal circumstances with New York State, our people 
would not be outrivalled by the New York State in education. 

There is another fact to which I would call your attention, aqd 
which bears upon the subject of attendance. The publie money 
granted by government, and raised by assessment, according to the 
present school law, is to be apportioned according' to the attendance 
in 8**hool, both in summer and winter of the year preceding. The 
design of this legal provision is doubtless to encourage attendance 
at school, and if possible, to keep open the school the whole year. 
Thus is held out, so far as the public money goes^ an inducement to 
send all the children of the school section to attend, and to attend 
steadily. Every parent, therefore, vho refuses to send his children, 
or neglects to do so, diminishes to that extent the apportionment 
which would otherwise come to his section. The larger the attend- 
ance, and the more regular that attendance ia, the larger will be the 
apportionment of this money. By this plan, too, the amount of 
rate-bill or tpx will be lowered. If the public money is increased 
to a school by good attendance, the other charges against the school 
will decrease proportionably. 

As the free school is likely to fill the school room, so it will give 
you thereby a larger amount of pubhc money ; and thus, all are 
encouraged to attend ; obstructions are thus removed, and incite- 
ments are held out for all to be educated. And if this system do 
not open every school in our land, and fill it with all Uie rising 
generation, we have no confidence that the rate-bill system will ever 
doit 

Thus then, in a plain and familiar way, we have set before you 
some of the arguments in favour of this system. In mv mind, they 
have produced the conviction that this is the most probable system 
to educate the maas of mankind : to raise our race socially, physi- 
cally, and mentally, and pi-eparethem ultimately for the millennium 
sway of Christ 

An objection however has been raised by some against this sys- 
tem." It is asserted that it is unjust to tax property, to educate 
others. This view of the case arises from the principle, that parents, 
or guardians of children, only, should educate them. This plan is 
founded no doubt on what has been the usual practice of mankind; 
and, doubtlesfi, if all parents were able and willing to do so, the same 
end would thereby be gained. On the same principle, if all who 
have aged, infirm or insane fiiends, were able and willing to support 
these persons, in their destitute circumstances, the state would not 
require to provide for them. Or, if all parents, guardians, and 
friends, were able and willing to confine thieves and infiunous 
characters, and punish them when guilty of misdemeanour, the 
state woidd not require to build prisons, courthouses, ^bc, for their 
confinement and punishment But who ever argues in these mat- 
ters in this style. It appears in the following light to my mind. 
It is the duty of the state to see that all her children be prepared, 
by a suitable education in youth, that when they come to manhood 
they may be able and willing to do their duty as good citizens and 



subjects to that government apd their country. It is certainly mudi 
more wise to prevent crime than after it is committed to punish it 
So do we reason in the medical ai-t, and in all the arts of men. It 
is better to stop disease in its incipient stage, or stem water, or patch 
a garment^ ^c, than to allow it to goon until it is beyond the reach 
of human agency to counteract The schoolmaster is doubtless the 
best, as he will be the cheapest pohce which any government can 
employ. 

The rich, it is said, object to free schools. They can send their 
children to higher seminaries of learning, and refuse to allow their 
property to be taxed for the education of othera.* And yet have 
not some of these been made rich from the persevering toils of 
these poor men ? In this district of country, there are thousands of 
thousands of acres owned by these rich men. They purchased 
quantities of ibe choice lands for a very trifie. The actual settler 
nas entered the woods with his axe ; he has taken up in many 
cases the poorer portion of the land ; he has toiled hard and made 
improvement ; he has opened up and made roads ; he has built a 
schoolhouse and supported a teacher ; — and during all his weari- 
some days of toil and poor fare, the rich man's property beside him 
has been rising in value ; and now he could sell it, if he choose, 
at a vast advance in price, paying principle and inta^est, and an 
immense profit besides. And yet, after all, he turns round upon 
those working men, who have been from necessity the instruments 
of raising so many fold the price of his domains, and he says^ ** It 
is unjust tJ at I be taxed for the education of your children." And 
is it so ? I think not If it be justice that rich men can thus buy 
the choice of land in a school section or township, and keep it up 
until the actual settler raise it high in value, it is certainly just— it 
it must be just — that thai land be taxed, to help to make roads^ 
and keep a school for the benefit of those who, at the price of po 
much self denial, thus increases tbe wealth of the rich. 

Bachel<M« are said also to object to such a tax. But why should 
they ? Of all VictcMia's subjects, these should be the last to object. 
Sui-ely, such objectors have lost all heart of ever entering the wedded 
life. I have scaixiely ever Mien in with any but looked forward 
some day to the joys of matrimony ; and until they do marry, I 
would certainly tax them — ^I would tax them well, I have, how- 
over, made enquiry of the tnistees of a number of school sections, 
who have adopted the free schools , and their unanimous report is, 
that the most of the bachelors readily fell in with the free-school 
tystem, and quietly pay their dollar, hoping soon to change their 
single blessedness for an honourable marriage. 

Another class of discontents, are those who, though they have 
been married for years, yet have no children. I suppose tbey deem _ 
their case a hopeless one, and they have sunk down into such a 
state of discontent and misanthrophy, that they count it unjust to 
give a cent to educate another man's child. Our answer to all these 
objectors is, that if it be unjust to tax the property of our nation, 
that all may enjoy the blessings of education, then it irust be injus- 
tice for the poor and the ne^y to have an almshouse to go to at 
the pul^ic expense. Then I have no light to be taxed for a lunatic 
asylum, unless I have sent some person thither. But what person 
of reflection would ever thus argue. The benefits are so great 
which a nation derives from thus combining, and uniting in these 
public institutions, and thus by a universal tax on property supporting 
them, (hat there is no noao in his right mind but is willing to sup- 
port them. And whynot support similar public institutions for the 
education of all ? Why not adopt this plan for the education of 
our whole race ? I repeat, the more I look at it, and turn it up on 
all sides, the free school system appears the more likely to be a 
medium of doing immense good to mankind, were it adopted 
among all people, nations, and languages. 

How TO TBLL TAB NUMBRR OF DaTB IN AHT MoffTH. ^By 

counting the knuckles on the hand, with the spaces bet Jireen them, 
as follows : Jan. (lit knuckle), Feb. (1st space), March (2d 
knuckle), April (2d space). May (3d knuckle), kc, all the months 
with thirty-me days will fall on the knuckies, while those with 
thirty days, or less, will come in the sptce. — The Student. 



• * Who rapports tlmo ** Ugber wmlnarles V Do not the poor eqoaHy-witli the rich, 
according to their property, comribute to fill the lesialative ptart from whence thne 
faiatitutlohfl derive their support 1 See editorial on ttut subject, in the Jtmrnml •f Educmf 
Hon for January, ISStt, page 9. 
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Ftr tht Jfrnmat ^f EdMoUum, 

THE BLACKBOARD. 

A blackboard is to a teachor what a compass is to a mariner ; the 
mariner may creep along the coast without a compass, or even ven- 
ture a little way out to sea, guided by the uncertain light of the 
stars ; but Iiaving the compass on board, and using it, he stands 
boldly out and visits far off countries, lading his ship with their 
strange and valuable products, or it may be to make interesting 
discoveries which shall immortalize bis own name, confer honor on 
his country, and benefit the whole human family. So with a teacher, 
white he confines himself to books, and is content to hear his pupils 
repeat certain set portions of them, or. sees ibat certain sums con- 
tained in them, and no others arc worked, so long will he resemble 
the mariner creeping slowly along shore, following the sinuosity of 
the coast, going roundabout and difficult tracts, instead of trusting 
to his compass — t. «., the blackboard — and steering boldly from 
headland to headland, or from island to island, filling the minds of 
those confided to his care with matter, which, though strange to 
them at the time, will ultimately proTC most valuable and interesting. 

When I enter a school, and find the blackboard lying in a corner, 
covered perhaps with dust, or havfaig some articles lying against it, 
I feel convinced it has not been in use for days. In such a case, 
I always feel pity for both teacher and scholars; pity for the teacher, 
for 1 know what an aid the blackboard would be to him in teaching, 
and what an immense amount of extra labour he assumes by not 
availing himself of its help ; and pity for the scholars, for I know 
how their progress of learning is unnecessarily retarded, and certain 
studies made to appear difiioult and tedious, when, with a little 
explanation on the blackboard, the same studies would become easy 
and delightfuL 

Of all the branches of education which are taught in oar common 
•chools, arithmetic is the one in which the use of the blackboard is the 
most essential. Its non-use is at once apparent in the answers of the 
children. It is almost impossible to teach arithmetic generally and 
successfully, in a school without its continued use. Suppose an 
hour in the forenoon to be the time allowed for the study of arith- 
metic, the teacher flits about from scholar to scholar, giving, say on 
an average, five minutes to each, by so doing he may partially 
explain eeruin rales to twelve pupils, six of the twelve perhaps 
sodying the same rule, but each Uught individually. All the time 
he is thus engaged, two or three are waiting at his elbow, hoping 
to catch his attention when he is done with one big boy and before 
he begins with another ; he has scarcely time to ran his eye over 
one of the little feUow's sums, say « wrong,'' rub it out, and send 
him to his seat, with an injunction to do it correctly. 

But by using the blackboard, how differently he proceeds. He 
may have his school in three or four arithmetical divisions, and thus, 
in the allotted hour, he can give a quarter to each pupil in the 
school who is studying arithmetic ; or by Uking the first and third 
classes one day, and the second and fourth tbc next, he may every 
second day give half an hour's good systematic teaching to each 
class; and what a great deal of information may be communicated 
in half an hour ! 

Care must be taken when a class is arranged aroand a blackboard 
that every member of it is so placed that he cannot copy from his 
neighbour. Then the teacher begins, explains the reason of the 
rule which they are to investigate, the meaning of its name, the 
meaning and use of its technical terms, makes the signs lued in it 
on the blackboard, lets each pupil do so. And he ought not to be 
satisfied until all can give him a definition of the technical terms, 
make and name the signs, and he is certain the nature and use of 
the rule is nnderstood. He may then dismiss the class, and allow 
each individual to proceed to work the sums as they are set down in 
the arithmetic books. He will find he will not be much troubled by 
lads wanting further assistance in that rule. 

Some teaohen may think there would be a great waste of time 
in following up this method. My dear friends, try it. Give it 
one three months' trial, and I am perouaded you will find that 
you have made more decided progress than you ever made in a 
three months' course of the old and desultory method ; and, better 
than all, your pupils will understand what they have been through. 

But the blackboard is not only available in teaching arithmetic. 
I would press it into service in teaching grammar, geography, his- 



tory, &LC. I would make continual reference to it. I would always 
employ it as an interpreter between the school books and the 
scholars. 

I can see a blaokbovd before me now — there it stands — clean 
and BLACK — silent and impressive — not a mark upon it— but soon 
its ebony face will be covered with symbols clear and intelligible 
to the eager mquiring spirits that animate the happy group that stand 
before it. See ! as I make sign after sign, naming and explaining 
each as I go on, how conviction and satisfaction are stamped on 
every countenance, until finally, having obtained a satisfactory 
result, a unanimous and audible expression of delight runs through 
the class, and each urchin feels that he understands the operation 
which was performed before him, and also feels that he is an intelli- 
gent being, one who has been thought worthy of having his judg- 
ment appealed to. 

Trustees of schools should see that in their several schoolhouses 
there is placed one of these silent-^nay eloquent— friends of chil- 
dren. I am convinced the most important thing in a school, next to 
a good teacher, is a good and well used blackboard. 

A LOCAI. SfJPBaiNTRRDBIIT. 

(Ebttcational inttlligenct. 

CANADA. 

MONTHLY SUMMARY. 

A aeries of papers on Education appears in the Cobourg Star^ 
in which the writer, with considerable ability, combats the " objectioas 
which have often been raised against a comprehensive system of education 
by means of free schools. The writer then '* proposes to show that it is not 
only the duty ol the state to provide sach an education, but that the 
interests of all classes of the community imperatively demand it." He 
regards the question in three points of view : — first, in a political ; 

secondly, in an economical; and lastly, in a social light. The school 

house of School Section No. 12, situated on the twelfth concession of the 
township of Lanark, was burned down on the night of the 13th, or morning 
of the 14th ultimo. A letter which was found in the locality of a meeting, 
held on the Saturday week after the fire, (for the purpose of devising WRyn 
and means to erect another,) leaves little room to doubt, hut that it was th« 

work bf an ino^udicury, cspcuiolljr oa tlie iahabiiantB of the section are at 

variance regarding the school. The document alluded to threatened the 
trustees, that, should an attempt be made to build another school house, 
the writer will bum their bam% Slc. That such acts of Vandalism should 
be perpetrated in Canada, is incredible. They call more loudly still for a 
more .united and vigorous eflbrt than ever In favour of the universal 

difiusion of education in every part of Upper Canada The Rev. Wm. 

McMurray, A.M., has been in New York soliciting subscriptions in aid of 
Trinity College, Toronto. At the conclusion of the celebration of the third 
Jubilee year of the Venerable Society for the propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts in Trinity Church in that city, says the N. T. Commercial 
Adttertiger, **Mr. Dunscombe, one of the wardens, laid one thousand 
dollars in gold on the alms plate as the contribution from the church 
corporation. The whole proceeds of the ofiertory, amounting to $1,121 31, 
were devoted to the aid of Trinity College, Toronto, Canada West, in 
answer to the appeal so efiectively made by the Rev. Mr. McMurray." 

The Conference of the Wesleyan Methodist Church, Canada, lately 

held in Kingston, have issued an address on the subject of endowing 
Victoria College, by the sale of Scholarships, at £2o each, tenable for 
twenty-five years. In addition to those already sold, each of the ministers 
present took one scholarship, thus making available about $9,000 towards 

the desirable object contemplated We regret to learn that the Baptist 

College building in Montreal has recently been sold. It is to be converted 

into an hospital The Rev. £. Very, Professor Chipman, and four 

students, of Acadia College, Nova Scotia, were recently drowned, in an 
attempt to cross a bay near Halifax in an open boat. 



BRITISH AND FOREIGN 

MONTHLY SUMMARY. 

A paper of considerable ability appears in the last Edinburgh 
Renew (for April), on ** National Education^** in which the writer discusses 
the recent very satisfactory improvements in the system of exiucation lately 
introduced into the British army, and noticed at length in this Juurtial for 
November, 1850, pp. 165-7 ; the failure of the purely * clerical,' as well as 
' voluntary ' systems of education ; the comparative excellencies and 
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peculiarities of the " National Public Schools' Association," or Free School 
System ; the ^ Manchester and Salford Borough '» Educational Scheme, 
and the various other denominatiooal systems at present in operation in 
England. The writer also strongly urges the necessity of legislative 
interference, in order to render efficient and dinuse the advantages of the 
vast number of endowed schools scattered over England, now so inefficient 
and valueless, owing to the various legal and testamentary restrictions, or 

the arbitrary closeness of the corporations Mr. G. Rickards, M.A., 

has been elected professor of Political Economy at Oxford, in room of Mr. 
Nassau, senior, whose term of office had expired. The votes in convocation 
were— for Mr. Rickards, 211 ; Mr. Neale, Oriel, 158 ; Mr. Lowe, Mag- 
dalen, 133. Mr. Rickards gained the Newdegate Prize Poem in 1830 

The motion for abolishing tests in regard to the non-theological chairs of 
the Scottish universities has been thrown out, on the second reading in the 
House of Commons, by 172 to 157 votes... Dr. Maclure, one of the masters 
of the Edinburgh Academy, has been appointed by the Crown to the Pro- 
fessorship of Humanity in Manschael College, Aberdeen, vacant by the 

translation of Mr. Blackie to the Greek Chair at Edinburgh Among 

the candidates for the Chair of Moral Philosophy in Edinburgh, vacant by 
the resignation of Professor Wilson, are Professor Ferrier, of St. Andrews ; 
Professor Macdougall, of New College, Edinburgh ; Professor M'Cosh, of 
Belfast ; Mr. J. D. Morell ; Mr George Ramsay, late of Trin Col. Cam., 
BOW of Rugby ; and Dr. W. L. Alexander, of Edinburgh The Com- 
mission for Inquiry into the University of Oxford, have finished their 

report, which has been forwarded to her Majesty The first stone of 

some new schools in connection with the church of St. Thomas, Charter- 
house, was laid by Lord Lansdowne M. Villemain, . Professor of 

French Eloquence, and M.Victor Cousin, Professor of History and Ancient 
Literature, have resigned their Chairs in the Faculty of Letters of the 
University of Paris. On Application they have been placed on the retired 
list, with pensions, by a decree of May 3. Two years ago M. Gnizot 
resigned, the university thus losing her three most illustrious literary men 
by voluntary retiremenu All of these professors were appointed in 1828. 

The first visitation of the Queen's College, Corik, was held this 

week in the Examination Hall, Archbishop Whately presided. The num- 
ber of students at present in College is 147 ; and Sir Robert Kane reported 

the state of the institution as highly satis&ctory The foundation 

stone of the new buildings in Victoria Street, for the Westminster Training 
Institution of the National Society, was laid on the 11th of May, by His 

Royal Highness Prince Albert The question of the repeal of the 

annual Pariiamentary grant to the Royal College of St Patrick, Maynooth, 
has recently been discussed with considerable warmth in the British House 
of Commons Archdeacon Law, rector of Weston-super-Marw, pro- 
poses to establish in that town a college for the youth of the middle classes 
at his own expense, the cost being estimated at form £4,000 to £5,000. 

During the past year the grants by the Education Committee of the 

Privy Council to normal and elementary schools amounted to £142,229 

88. 93d.. and in the preceding year to £160,097 7s. 10 Jd The Lords 

of the Committee of Privy Council for Trade have given notice that they 
arc willing to assist, as far as the means at their disposal will permit, in 
establishing elementary drawing classes in connection with existing 
schools or'otherwise in various localities, with a view of diffusing a know- 
ledge of the elementary principles of art among all classes of the public. 

It has been decided by the Lords of the Privy Council Committee 

on Education, (following the recent practice of our own legislature) to 
supply each school under their direction, and each teacher, having ** certi- 
ficates of merit," with a printed copy of the minutes of the Committee, or 
Annual Report, on the state and progress of popular education in England. 

At Paris, on the 24th of May, the Council of State, Louis Napoleon 

presiding, adopted the bill on public instruction, and ordered it to be sent 
to the Legislative Body. 

Persecution of Professors in Europe, — A decree has been 
issued in Paris, enacting that Professors in the College of France should no 
longer enjoy the privilege of irremovability, but might be revoked by the 
Minister of Public Instruction. This decree has been enforced by revoking 
three Professors — Michelet, Edgar Quinet, and Mickiewicz. Jules Michelet 
had belonged to the University since 1821, and has professed successively 
the dead languages, history, and philosophy. His histories and biographies 
have given him a wide-spread and enduring reputation. His course of 
lectures was suspended on the 12th of March, 1851, byM. Giraud, Minister 
of Public Instruction, at the instigation of the Jesuits, against whom M. 
Michelet had waged a most unremitting warfare. Since that period he has 
not resumed his functions. Quinet was made professor of the languages 
and literature of southern Europe 4n 1841, and in 1846 received a public 
censure from M. Guizot for his tendency to democratie opinions. His 
popularity with the students was so great, that it was not judged advisable 
to molest him. He was elected to the Chamber in 1848, where he always 
voted with the Republicans. He wrote two pamphlets, one on the State 
of Siege, and one on the Expedition to Rome, which msde a lasting impres- 



nion. Adam Mickiewicz is a Lithuanian by birth, and a Frenchman by 
adoption. The publication of a Hymn to Truth drew upon him the attention 
of the Russian authorities, and he was requested to retire to the Crimea, 
and remain there till further notice. His friends, however, obtained his 
paidon, on condition that he should never return to Poland. He went to 
Germany, where he became intimate with Goethe. In 1841, he was 
appointed Professor of the Slavonic language and literature at the College 
of France. He is dismissed, like his colleagues, for his democratic opinions. 
A work written by him daring his wanderings, entitled ** Book of the 
Pilgrims of Poiand«" has been traaslated by M. de Montalembert. 

Pm«f on Eawlem Subjects, — Mr. W. Parker Hammond^ of the 
firm of Hammond St Co., London, offers the following premiums : — £50 
for the best ** Essay on China," as it relates to trade and commerce alto 
the opium trade, and its effects upon the commerce and morals of China 
and India ; general remarks on the empire of Japan, and the prospects of 
trade therewith ; suggestions as to the most efficient mode of extending 
Christianity in China. £50 for the best ** Essay on the Eastern Archipel- 
ago," including the Philippines and the Gulf of Siam, embracing the fol- 
lowing points :»Piraey» its extent and effect on the price of Straits produce 
and the consumption of British mannlactures ; the best means of suppres- 
sion or prevention ; the commercial capabilities of the countries alluded to, 
and existing impediments to their expansion ; Christianity— the best 
means of extension therein. The object of Mr. Hammond in offering these 
premiums is, to promote the interests of religion and commerce in the 
China Seas and Eastern Archipelago, in connection with the design of the 
Great Exhibition. 



UNITED STATES. 

MONTHLY 8UMMABT. 

At the AjDnual Exhibition of the junior class of Yale Coflege, 
last month, the highest prize for English composition was bestowed on a 

native Chinese, named Yung Wing The late Hon. George HowUnd. 

of New Bedford, in his will, has bequeathed $50,000 to esublish a Female 
Seminary, and also left it discretionary with his executors to bestow 
$50,000 more upon the institution upon the decease of his widow. The 

school is to be established where the executors or trustees may decide 

Since the commencement of the Ladies' Society for the promotion of 
Education at the West, not less than $300,000 have been contributed to its 
treasury in the middle and Eastern States, and as large an amount has been 
contributed by individVkUln the Western States. Ten ColUgaa h»Tc been 
aided by the society, and there are now eight upon its list, which is three 

more than there were eight yean ago. In California they have set 

apart 500,000 acres of laad for school purpooes. The capital of the 

School Fund, on the Snd d^ of December, 1851, as certified by the State 
Auditors* amounted to $2,048,463 32. The receipts into the Treasury the 
past jrear have been $138,184 15, which exceeds the receipts of any previous 
year. The number of children returned by the Comptroller, as entitled to 
participate in the dividends of the year, was 94,851. This enumeration gave 

$1 40 to each child. The Corporato.-s of the Tufts College, a new 

college in Massachusetto, have held their first legal meeting. They voted 
to accept the acts of incorporation passed at the last session of the legisla- 
ture. Over one hundred thousand dollars have been subscribed'to establish 
this college, which, by the acts of incorporation must be located either in 
Somerville or Medford. A large and beautiful property has been given for 
such an institution by Charles Tufts, Esq., situated at the place known as 
Walnut HilL 

Popular Education in Cidifomia. — From a communication 
recently received at the office of the U. C. Educational Department, from 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction in that State, we learn that *'As 
yet but little has been done for popular education in this State. Our Legis- 
lature,*' says the Superintendent, ** is now in Session, and before it is a bill 
providing ample means for the establishment and support of Free Schools 
in California." 

Education in Buenos Ayres, — ^We mentioned in this Journal 
last month, page 77, that some movement had been made by the new 
Government in favour of Education. The following is the substance of a 
decree on the subject : — ^March 6th. Decree issued organizing the normal 
school of elementary eduoation. Besides a normal School, in the strict 
acceptation of the term, it is virtually a nanery of teachers for the Province 
and Republic. The claims of the schoolmaster are at last distinctly and 
handsomely recognised ; 1,500 dollars per month salary, with half the foea, 
and the prospect of a retiring pension of two-thirds the stated salary after 
ten years service, or of full pay after twenty-five yean» an terms that 
cannot fail to exalt the status of the profession ; besides other collateral 
inducements held out to good conduct, talent and perseverance. The 
currkulum of studies is comprehensive, embracing, in addition to the usual 
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branches of school education, vocal music, gymnastics, drawing, agricul- 
ture, chemistry, mechanics, the English and German languages, &c., and 
above all, to the honour of the Government and the community be it 
recorded, the reading and study of the Holy Scriptures. 

Tht ^ Great ExkibUiou at JYtw ror*."— The design and plans 
for the projecled exhibition at New York, in imitation of the recent Great 
Exhibition in Hyde-Park, have been presented to the committee of man- 
agement by Sir Joseph Paxton, and have been sent out to America, in 
order to be carried into effect as quickly as possible, it being underetood 
that the exhibition is to be opened about the nuddie of April next. The 
prt^oeed site of the building is Madison-square, at the end of the Broad- 
way. Its length is to be 600 feet, its width 150 feet, and its height 100 ft. 
The materials employed will be glass and iron, but the roof will be slate, 
and as it is intended to be a more lasting structure than its celebrated pro- 
totype, it will be erected on a foundation of arches. The building will be 
more picturesque than the original one, turrets in the Romanesque style 
being placed at the comera, and the ends being embellished with pediments 
and emblematical ornaments, the whole edifice to be surrounded with a 
terraced walk, illuminated with lamps. There will bft no.transept, but the 
plan is such that the building can be lengthened if more space should be 
required. 

Uttevarj) aiw Scfentittc IntellfBeitce. 



MONTHLY SUMMARY. 

The Canadian Institute has issued a circular transmitting papers 
explanatory of the objects of the Institute ; a series of questions relative to 
the Indian remains in the form of mounds, &c., in Upper Canada ; another 
series regarding the various kinds of lime-stone throughout the Province ; 
and a fourth containing the prospectus of the contemplated Cnnadian 
Journal, the organ of the Institute. We look forward with much interest 
to the success of the Institute. It has long been a desideratum in Upper 

Canada. Mr. Paul Kane, whose pictures excited so much admiration 

at the Provincial Fair, Brockville, last September, has nearly completed a 
series of beautiful paintings, on which he has been engaged for several 
years, illustrative of the scenery and Indian life of the great Northwest. 
Mr. Kane wandered for several yean in that extensive region, sketdiing 
and observing as a preparation for his work, and his pictures are intended 
to give a complete view of the country through which he passed and of the 
people who inhabit it. He intends to exhibit the whole series in Canada 
at an early day. He also intends exhibiting them in London, but desires 
that ultimately they should remain in Canada^ and woold be willing, in 
Older to keep them together asa series, to dispose of them to the provincial 
Government at a mnch lower price than be could get by selling them 
singly. It is to be hoped that the Government will see fit to purchase them 
as a commencement of a national picture galkry, and thereby secure them 
to the country, as well as gratify the patriotic desire of the talented artist. 

The U. 8. Congress have just purchased CuUen's similar celebrated col- 

lection The British Admiralty have published full directions for signal 

lights to be carried by all British vessels at night on the ocean, and which, 
being worked uniformly by a code, will render collisions nearly impossible. 

Mr. W. Hughes, the governor of the Manchester Blind Asylum, has 

patented a typograph, an ingenious instnmient, which will materially 

fiicilitate communication between tho blind. The poet Rogera has 

presented to the British Museum the original covenant between ** John 
Milton, gent., and Samnel Symona, printer," for the sale of Paradise Lost, 
dated the 27th April* 1607. By the terms of the covenant, Milton was to 
receive fire pounds after the sale of thirteen hundred copies of the fint 
three editions. The sum actually received by Milton was eighteen pounds, 

for which the receipts still exist. There is a plant in the island of 

Sumatra, the circumference of whose fully expanded flower is nine feet — 
its nectarium calculated to hold nine pints — the piste! are as large as 
a cow's horn, and the whole weight of the blossom is computed to be 

fifteen pounds ! John Howard Payne, U. 8. Consul at Tunis, recently 

deceased, was the author of the celebrated song ** Home, Sweet Home.'' 
In his eariy life he was a distinguished dramatic performer, and a man of 
versatile genius. He was appointed Consul in 1851, and had just 
established himself under his flag. The United States papera claim the 

honour of his birth-place for Bostop ..The Geographical Society of 

London is warmly engaged in getting up a scientific exploration of the 
Niger and Gambia, by means of small propellera. Lieut. McLeod, of the 

Royal Navy, proposes to take charge ot the expedition The celebrated 

German geographer, Karl Kitter, proposes to visit Great Britain, for th€( 
purpose of studying the physical conformation and structure of England and 
Wales. The veteran professor has more than once visited Great Britain, 
but hitherto for the purpose of studying the physical peculiarities of Scot- 
land. He will remain with us about three months, ratuming to resume 
his winter lectures at Berlin The jet of glowing lava from the Manna 



Loa Mountains (Sandwich Islands) was ascertained to be 500 feet high, 
and its diameter was supposed to be over 100 feet. It filied up ravines, 
destroyed forests, and with ruthless impetuosity was making onward to the 
ocean, some fifty or sixty miles distant, leaving naught but ruin and death 

in its train Mr. Burton, Architect, proposes to construct a tower, 

1000 feet high, covering one acre of ground, from the Crystal Palace 

materials. This would be as high as St. Peter's, St. Paul's, and the 

Nelson Column piled each on the other. The Crystal Palace has 

been definitely bought by the Directon of the London and Brighton Rail- 
road Company, who intend by the aidof a joint stock company, to re-erect 
it at Sydenham, about six miles firom London, and open it as an Exotic 

Garden by the fint of May next It is stated tha||^ni Brougham 

has conmienced collecting materials for the purpose of building a splendid 
gymnasium in a suitable field at the village of Eamont-bridge, in 
Westmorland, a great part of which will be glass, after the fiishion of the 

Crystal Palace The Queen has conferred the dignity of a baronetcy 

on (Sheriff) Archibald Alison, Esq., in consideration of the high literary 

attainments exhibited by him in his eHboTKle Huttory qf Europe 

The late W. F. Stephenson, Esq., F.R.S., has bequeathed the fourth of his 
personal property to the Royal Society, subject to certain present life 

annuities. The catalogue of the Easter book-fair at Leipsic contains 

45:27 works as published, and 1163 to be published. This is an increase of 
700 volumes compared to the Michaelmas fair, and of 800 more than the 
last Easter fair. The number of publishen by whom the woHls have been 
brought out is 903. One house at Vienna has produced 113, and the 

Messieura Brockhaus 95 There are in Russia 130 Sclavonian 

journals and periodicals, of which hine are political and fifty-three officii 
papere published by the various ministeriul departments of the empire, six 
periodicals are devoted to military sciences, and there are three medical, 
five industrial, and twelve agricultural periodicals. The Polish journals 
which are publi&hed in Russia amount to the number of twenty-two. 

Tomb of Napoteonj-^h^ magnificent tomb of Napoleon, which 
has been for several yean in courae of erection at the hotel des Invalides, is 
progressing rapidly towards its completion. The inscription which has 
just been engraved in lettera of gold upon his coffin, is in the following 
words :^- 

NaPOLXOH BoNAPAItTK, 

Born 15thof Auffust, 17G9. 
Major of Artillery at the siege of Toulon, 1793, at twenty-four yeare. 

Commander of Artillery in Italy, 1794, at twenty-five yeara. 

General-in-Chief of the Army of Italy, 1797, at twenty -eight years. 

He made the expedition to Eeypt, in 1798, at twenty-nine. 

Elected First Consul in 1799, at thirty yeara. 

Consul for life, alter battle of Marengo, m 1800. 

Emperor in 1804, at the age of thirty-five. 

Abdicated after Waterloo, in 1815, at forty-six yeare. 

Died the 5th May, 1821, at fiAy-two yeare. 

Insiinct of the Turtle.-^lt has been observed that turtles crosB 
the ocean from the Bay of Honduras to the Cayman Isles, near Jamaica, a 
distance of 459 miles, with an accuracy superior to the chart and compass 
of human skill, for it is affirmed that vessels which have lost their latitude 
in hazy weather, have steered entirely by the nose of the turtles in 
swimming. The object of their voyage, as in the case of the migration of 
birds, is for the purpose of laying eggs on a spot peculiarly favoarable.-* 
[Bishop Stanley on Birds. 

We have it on the authority of Mr. McLaughlin, recently returned 
from abroad, that there is a project on foot at Naples to extinguish the fires 
of Vesuvius ! It is underetood that the bottom of the main or grand crater 
is several thousand feet below the level of the sea. The plan, therefore, is 
to dig a large trench or canal from the sea to the crater, the expense of 
which will not exceed two million of dollare, and thus extinguish the fires 
that have been burning for thousands of yeare. It is said that the fine lands 
thus to be reclained will more than ten times pay the expense of executing 
the grand design. — [Lafayette Courier. 

Cruious Facts in ' Vegetable Physiohgy, — I was told in 
Tallahassee, Florida, that beets would not grow seed, top onions would not 
grow the bottoms, and black seed would not produce bulbs. Cabbage will 
produce seed, but that seed will not generally produce heads, but grow into 
long stalks with a few loose leaves at the top. I have seen such stalks six 
feet long. Com from the north, though hard and flinty when planted here, 
grows light and chaffy. Oats grow lighter and lighter, until they run out* 
On the contrary, cotton, which is hero a hard woody stalk, would grow 
more like buckwheat in New-Tork. The Palma Christi has been grown 
here lor shade trees ; and tobacco was found as a wild plant all over the 
country, when firet settled by the whites. A little farther down the penin. 
aula, sweet potatoes and arrowroot are now growing wild; and so are 
pumpkins, and several plants which are only grown with great care at the 
north. We live in a great country, as yet but little known.— [American 
Agriculturist. 
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Westminster Bridge BvUt of Epsom Salts, — Dr. Ryan, Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry, in a lecture delivered at the Polytechnic Institution, 
before the Duke of Richmond and several of the members of the Royal 
Agricultural Society, in illustration of the elementary principle of che- 
mistry, stated that magnesian lime-stone contains from twenty four to 
forty-two per cent, of carbonate of magnesia, from which Epsom Salts are 
procured by the application of sulphuric acid. If Westminster Bridge, 
built of that rock^ were covered with water and sulphuric acid, it would be 
converted into Epsom salts. 

Pitt's Bridge, — The first stone of Blackfrare' bridge, the work of 
Robert Mylne^ Scotch architect, was laid on the 31st ot October, 1760. 
It was originauy called Pitt's bridge, in honour of William Pitt, the great 
Eari of Chatham. If the foundations shall ever be disturbed, there will be 
fonnd beneath them a metal tablet, on which is inBc,ibed, in Latin, the 
following grateful tribute of the citizens of JLondon to* the genius and 
patriotism of that illustrious statesman : — ^ On the last day of October, in 
the year 1760, and in the beginning of the most auspicious reign of Greorge 
the Third, Sir Thomas Chitty, knight, lord-mayor, laid the firat stone of 
this bridge, undertaken by the Common Council of London during the 
progress of a raging war (Jtagrantt belto,) for the ornament and con- 
venience of the city ; Robert Mylne being the architect. In order that 
there might be handed down to posterity a monument of the affection of the 
city of London for the man who, by the power of his genius, by his high- 
mindedness and courage (under the Divine favour and happy auspices of 
George the Second,) restored, increased, and secured the British empire in 
Asia, Africa, and America, and restored the ancient reputation and power 
of his country amongst the nations of Europe, the citizens of London have 
unanimously voted this- bridge to be inscribed with the name of William 
Pitt." Such tributes as the foregoing, literature should not willingly let 
- die. A more appropriate, or deserved tribute, paid by the merchants of a 
mighty city to an illusl*ious statesman and patriot, it would be difficult to 
point out. The simple tablet, on which this inscription is engraved, lies 
deeply buried in the bosom of the Thames, and its very existence is, 
perhaps known but to few ; and yet far more honourable than all civil 
crowns, far more than all the wealth and titles secured to him and to his 
posterity by his Sovereign and the legislature, was this affectionate, this 
unbought and voluntary testimony ** unanimously voted " by the citizens of 
London, to the man who had restored to them the security of wealth and 
conunerce, and the ancient renown which had rendered the name of an 
Englishman respected over the world. 

M. Eobnan, the director of the national porcelain manufactoiy of 
Serves, has succeeded in producing crystallized minerals, resembling very 
closely those produced by nature — chiefly precious and rare stones employed 
by jewellera. To obtain this result he has dissolved in boric acid, alum, 
zinc, magnesia, oxides of iron, and chrome, and then subjecting the solution 
to evaporation during three days, has obtained crystals of a mineral sub- 
stance, equalling in hardness and in beauty and clearness of colour, the 
natural stones. With chrome M. Eolman has made most brilliant rubies, 
from two to three millimetera in length, and about as thick as a grain of 
corn. If rubies can be artificially made, secrets which the old alchymists 
pursued cannot be ferofi*. 

The Upas Tree, — ^We published some time since an account of 
the discovery of a tree on the Isthmus of Panama, having many of the 
characteristics of the fabled Upas tree of the East, as it is destructive of all 
animal and vegetable life that comes within its baneful influence. A 
number of the Fanama HeraU, received by the Ute arrival, has the fol- 
lowing additional notice of this singular vegetable production: — " Riding 
out upon the * Plains ' a few miles from the city the other day with a friend, 
we harl the fortune to have several of these trees pointed out to us. As far 
around each as its branches extended, the grass was dead— the ground 
almost bare, whilst all beyond it was' fresh and green. Each tree seemed 
to form a circle around it by the appearance presented by the dead and live 
grass. They were all alike in this respect, and the trees all of the same 
appearance and character. Oecasionaliy the skull of a dead mule or other 
animal were to be found lying either directly under the tree, or near by, 
indicating the effects of its deadly poison. Anxious as we felt to procure a 
branch and bring it to the city, that its fluids might be subjected to a 
chemical analysis, we were deterred by the threatening appearance they 
presented. We have no doubt as to the nature of the tree being as poisonous 
as the deadly Upas of the Nile. [New York Commercial Advocate. 

Origin of the Word ^ WhigP — In the sbcteenth eentiu-y, there 
arose in England a party opposed to the King, in favour of a republican 
form of Gfovemment, in which the people would have a voice. The party 
adopted as their motto, " We hope in God." The initials, or firat letter of 
each word combined, read " Whig," and were used to name or designate 
the party. Thus the word ** Whig," originally meant opposition to kings 
and monarchies, and friendship for the very form of government under 
which we exist. It originated in England a century and a half before our 
revolution. [United State? Paper. 



SUftorial nn^ OflKctal ^SToticei^ Kt. 

DELAY IN ANNOUNCING THE ANNUAL SCHOOL 
APPORTIONMENT FOR 1862. 

We direct the espedal attention of Local Superintendents to the 
Official Circular addressed to them (on page 90), by the Chief 
Superintendent of Schools, on the subject of distributing the 
School Fund for the current year. 

We have purposely delayed issuing this number of the Joumudy 
in order to include that circular in its pages, so that it might 
thereby reach Local Superintendents two or three weeks earlier 
than had it been delayed tor the July number. 

We extremely regret our inability to announce the official 
apportionment of the Legislative School Grant to the several cities, 
towns, villages, townsliips and coimlies in Upper Canada, for 1852, 
in this month's JoyrnoL No effort has been spared by the 
Educational Department to obtain a satisfactoiy basis upon which 
to make the current year's apportionment And strange as it may 
appear, we liave to state, that as yet the Department is not in pos- 
session of complete returns of even the school populatian for 
1861, owing to the unaccountable neglect (although written to) of 
some Local Superintendents to transmit to the Education Office 
their Annual Reports for last year ! Application was also made to 
each of the Census Commissioners in Upper Canada, and to the 
Secretary of the Provincial Board of Registration and Statistic^ to 
obtain complete i^etums of the population of the Province, upon 
which to base the school apportionment for this year, but without 
effect; and not until personal application was made to the Statistical 
Office, at Quebec, was the Chief Superintendent able to nrocure a 
sufficiently correct data by which to be guided in makiug the annual 
apportionment of the School Grant, as required by law. We 
regret that, after all the delay, however, those returns were received 
too late by the Educational Department to enable us to avail 
ourselves of them in this number of the JoumaL The i4)portion- 
ment for the current year, however, toffether with the statistics of 
the general popuktion of the Province for 1852, will be published 
in the Journal of JSdueation for July. Our readers will be agree* 
ably surprised to learn that the population of Uppor Canada reaches 
within about 50,000 or 60,000 of being one miilion of sonde! 
Thus has our popuUtion doubled within a few yean. Ma^ it 
increase as &st in knowledge and in virtue as in population ! 
For righteousness alone exalteth a nation. 

School Atlas op Gbkrral Gboorapht, aud School Atlas op 
Physical GsoeaAPHT : 

By Alexander Keith Johnston. Edinburgh : Blackwood and Sons. 
Educational Depository, Toronto. Pnce 128. 6d. each. 
The eminent firm of Blackwood & Sons have not issued any woik in 
their long and successful career as publishers which should be mors 
heartily welcomed than the two Tolumes above indicated. The Physical 
School Atlas may be considered a new feature in books of every day 
education, and its importance cannot be too highly appreciated. *' Physical 
Geography," in the words of the preface, •'is the history of nature presented 
in its most attractive form — ^the exponent of the wonders wnich the 
Almighty Creator has scattered so profusely around us. Few subjects of 
general educatipn are, therefore, so well fitted to expand and elevate the 
mind, or satisfy the curiosity of youth." This work is abridged from the 
great Atlas by the same author. There are eighteen maps, exquisitely 
en^ved, carefully indicated and coloured, exhibiting the ethnography, 
religious statistics, the geology, climates, temperature, the animals, vege- 
tables, with brief and explicit descriptions of each. There arc twenty-two 
maps in the General Scnool Atlas— they are remarkable for their distinct- 
ness, and this is greatly enhauced by the sea being depicted in an agreeable ^ 
blue-tinted ink. The index itself alone renders the work doubly valuable ; 
by it a reference is had to the latitude and longitude, as well as to the map 
upon which it is found. These maps cannot fail to be the ready adjunct of 
every scholar and student, and we cordially vish the publishers the highest 
meed of profit that can be realized for so desirable an addition to the school 
form as well as to the library table. 
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MEMORIES OF GREAT MEN. 

What A wonderftil and beautiful thing it th« gift of geniu«! How 
it enshrioes ttt possessora in the miiidg and merooriea of men ! 
How it orBatM a home fat itself in hearts which have long felt, but 
oould not express, iU breathing thoughts and bnming words ! How 
its interests and sympathies go on circling and widening, like the 
ripples around the stone east into the water, till they become as 
* household words' or *oId familiar faces,' in all tongues and in all 
lands! How it grows —nerer older, but ever younger ; the mighty 
men of yora speaking more powerfully to the generation of to-day, 
flian to the past of yesterday! 

Beauty has power, and it, also, is a gift from Heaven ; but it 
passeth away, and its place is known no more ; for who treasures 
tiie defaced and vacant casket, or the flower of the morning, when 
it lies on the cold ground ? *rhe easel of the painter and the chi«el 
of tlie sculptor, may preserve the lineaments of lovelin>-8s, but only 
as a sight to the eyes, no longer as a voice to the heart. 

Riches, too, have power, but they have also wings, and oftentimes 
they flee away. And even when they remain till the rich man is 
obliged to flee from them, they leave no memories, they create no 
sympathies. 

Rank is mighty over the minds of men, and proudly does It rear 
Ita ermined form and jewelled brow ; but the time soon comes when 
w> voice sounds. No power emanates from the crimson pall and 
sseatoheooed tomb. How difierent is genius from all these! 

Tins, it has its waywardness, its follies, its eccentricities ; but 
I afs lost in, or perhaps only enhanced by, the charm of its 



truth, its earnestness, its humility. Yes, genius is true : it is a 
reality ; it has truth to inculcate, and work to do, were it only to 
bring down a sense of beauty or s power of vision to dosed hearts 
and filmy eyes. Genius is earnest ; it flutters not like the white- 
winged wanderers of the summer, idly and uselessly, from flower 
to flower ; but, like the bee, it perceives, snd earnestly extracts, 
use with the beauty, food with the perfams. Genius is humble : 
striving after something far higher than itself, which it never 
reaches, gazing into brightness and into besuty which it cannot 
emulate, it forever sees its own littleness, its own darkness, its own 
deiormity, and shrinks from occupying the pedestsl assigned to it 
by its day and generation. Of course, these qualities form the 
golden setting of the real gem, fresh from the depths of the ocean 
or the recesses of the mine, for n^ver do they surrotud the mock 
jewel, created out of the dust and tinsel of the world. 

It is not, however to the fulfilled thoughts, and words, and works- 
of great men— it is not to their name and their fame throughout 
the land — it is not to the incense sb wsrsd upon them in the halhi 
of the crowned and the circles of the beautiful— that our hearts 
turn with the deepest understanding and sympathy. No, it is to 
their homes and their hearths, to their joys and their sorrows. Yon- 
der are the wal's which have looked down upon the midniirht vigil 
and noonday languor. Yonder is the window whence the eye, 
gazing up to the heavens, has caught something of their inspiration. 
Lo, here the board which has echoed to the sweet sounds of houss* 
hold jest and homely tenderness. Lo, there the sleepless conch, 
where the sufferings of life, if not more bravely borne, have been 
more deeply felt, than by other men ! 

It has been our lot to catch occask>nal glimpses of the homes of 
great men, and, perhaps, \ our readers may not weary for a little of 
the oft-told tale, while we recall these memories of * a long tine 
ago.' 

One May morning, we fotmd ourselves at the door of a small 
dwelling, cheerless and commonplace looking, like most houses in 
the streets of gloomy London. We passed within, and there was 
a change : the fresh green of the sUtely Park trees, and the flowers 
and shrubs of the little garden which had once harbored pet nighf* 
ingales, looked brightly and kindly upon us, while the early sum- 
mer's sun came smiling through the windows, lighting up and glori- 
fying the choice and beautiful pictures, and what was better than 
pioturea, the genius-lit features of an octogenarian poet. A social 
and hospitable board Is spread, and surrounded by some of kindred 
spirit. Men of science, men of genius, men of practice are there, 
gathered from the northern Tweed bank?, and from the lands 
beyond the Atlantic. Gravely and gaily does the converse hold on 
its way, now hither, now thither, like the bird amonj^st the forest 
branches ; one moment In the recesses of the hocrt*s sympsthies, 
the next sporting on the parterre of wit and anecdote, and iigaip 
soaring into the region of intellect. But, ever and anon, there was 
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that in tbo old man's words and bearing, which woko up yet deepor 
and more sanctified feeling. The touching emphasis with which he 
would repeat, as a sample of musical diction and excellent pathos, 
snoh lines as these — 

* The path of lorrow, and that path alone. 
Leads to the world where sorrow it uokoown ^' 

or the text of Scripture, reverently spoken ; or the words of thanks- 
giving to ** my Saviour for having so loved little children ;" uttered 
with hands folded 1uid eyea solemnly raised to heaven, could not 
but dU the heait with the precious hope that the poet had sought 
and found a more blessed recility than all his gorgeous vinions. 
"Very long hath been thy. palh cf life, O thou venerable man ! and 
thy songs of sunny "Italy" are now the songs of tJie oMen time ; 
solitary is thy hearth, which has never been surrounded by the 
ewee^ youtl)ful sunshine which thou lovest so well ; yet art thou 
not to be pitied, for all hearte love thee, in thine old age and 
solitude. I'hy " Pleasures of Memory" ate ever pleasant, oh, 
Samuel Bogers ! 

One very rainy day, when even bright, clean Paris looked dirty 
and miserable, we found ourselves at Uie entrance of a stately 
edifice. Up stairs we went, we and our companion, and were 
speedily ushered into the presence of one, who, it was easy to dis- 
coyet^ bad in some way or other "left footprints on the sands of 
time/'- We sat down within a lofty library, surrounded by authors 
of every age and country, and by prints of contemporary savans ; 
pamphlets were heaped on every chair, and the whole chamber was 
in" a sort of orderly disorder. As wo sat there, the rain dashing 
against the windows, otir oars assailed by a mingled torrent of 
Prenoh and English, which was as an unknown tongue to our un- 
•ophfstieated intellects our hearts softened by letters from beloved 
onesj in "a flir countrie" whTch had just been put into our hands ; 
it was natural that our thoughts should fe themselves tenderly and 
earnestly upon the lonely man before us. The tall bent frame, the 
deeply furrowed cbeeke, the nearly sightless eyeballs, the matted, 
grizzled' locks, the touching expression of intense melancholy and 
disappointment, told of a strangely memoried and chequered exist- 
ence. And it was so. Those eyes had wept the bitterest tears of 
bereavemeut, and gazed unmoved upon pointed cannon ; that hand 
had directed the heavenward telescope, and signed senatorial man- 
dates ; that voice had instructed from the chair, and rebelled ujjon 
the tribune \ It was Arago — the widower, the biographer, the 
pbibsopber, the statesman, the republican ! and as we rambled 
through the spacious htUs of the Obseryatoire, built by Louis Qua- 
torze, and gazed from \XjS>^jitffSx upon the noble view of that strange, 
incomprehensible,' rebellldciSy' crime-stricken Paris, lying so peaco- 
ftilly stretched out befbre u^ 'ipre felt it was just the sort of home 
we could have imagined for that lonely and majestic man ; and we 
longed earnestly that the eye-nerves which bad been scathed by 
the sboek'tind lightning of the cannon, levelled against them, might 
be restored by the great Light-giver, and that the heart, again and 
again bruised and broken, might bo tenderly bound up by the Healer 
and the Comforter! 

A few nights after, when rumours of approaching battle and 
bloodshed filled the ear and the mind, without exciting the terror 
with which in dear old Scotland we had imagined such a possibility, 
we drove along the pretty and gaily-Ughted streets and boulevards 
of Paris. There was a strange contrast and fearful signifioance, 
however, in the mounted guards at each corner of the streets, tell- 
ing of increased danger and increased vigilance ; and our thoughts 
and conversation were unavoidably led to the horrors of the past and 
the probabilities of the future, till, upon finding ourselves in the 
midst of a cheerful home, it was like awaking from a painful dream. 
Yes— h was that rare thing, a home in Paris — a home in France ! 
There stood the statesman, the guider of kings, the ruler over the 
interests of France, deposed from his high estate, it is true, and 
voiceless and nameless in the cabinets of Europe, but surrounded by 
loving and beloved, graceful and accomplished sons and daughters, 
and by attached and admiring friends and relatives. The rooms^ 
though neither large nor lofty, were elegantly furnished, and con- 
tained a few good pictures, ' some of them presents from crowned 
heads, and a fine musical instrument, sweet sounds from which 
doubtless more frequently cheered the ex-minister's heart, than in 
the brilliant, but unmusical hurry of proBperity. The simple, polished, 
and urbane manners of the author of ^ Civilisation^' and the almost 
Scotch frankness and kindne$a of his family — all of wbon^ worship 



in a Presbyterian temple — might have made us doubt whether wo 
had really crossed the channel, had it not been for the rapid sounds 
on all sides of that language which is pre-eminently the language 
of conversation. Another circumstance also recalled us from the 
dream of home security, and sent us through the dark night to our 
hotel, with a relapse into gloomy forboding and melancholy remem- 
brance. In one comer of the room hong a portrait of a venerable 
lady, the mother of our host, w|po had died but a short time before, 
at a very advanced age, and who, during a long life, had worn per- 
petual mourning in memory of her gallant husband, Guizot's father, 
who bad perished upon a Parisian scaffold. 

Then, on another day, we entered the house of that strange med- 
ley of poet and patriot, Lamartine. We had seen and watched him 
in his place in the National Assembly, and now ire gazed very 
earnestly around his dwelling, and carried away many thoughts 
with us. With all his aflTectation, and sentimentality, and French- 
nes8, the heart clings to the little child learning and loving the Bible 
stories at his mother's knee, to the idolizing and motherless son of 
later years, to the sorely-stricken and bereaved father, to ths author 
ever and anon striking some innermost chord of the soul and spirit, 
to the lonely eastern traveller, to the fearless orator, standing with 
folded arms amidst infuriated thousands. The beautiful rooms were 
adorned with masterly paintings, by the English wife of Lamartine 
— ^the mother of " Julia" — who spoke to us with simple and digni- 
fied afl^ection of her absent husband, once the idol of the multitude^ 
then in comparative neglect and obscurity. She showed us a mag- 
nificent picture and noble looking bust, both bearing a strong resem- 
blance to the man of the present ; but how different, in their proud 
beauty, to the young weeper over the strains of Tasso, to the mezxy 
gatherer of the vineyard grapes, and the tender of the wild goats 
upon the mountain ! — a dreamer it is true, but little dreaming of 
all the vicissitudes of feeling, of position, of action, which bato 
since been his lot. Something better, we trust, than our national 
vanity, made us earnestly wish that Lamartine had been bom among 
the heatbered hills of Scotland, with an earnest Soottish soul within 
him. 

Genius, without religion, is but as the bird shorn of its wings, as 
the arrow chained to the earth, as the crown stripped of its gems 
and gold. Genius, to be all-powerful, all-beautiful, must be olothed 
with the beauty of holiness, with the diadem of righteousness ; it 
must drink at the Fountain of Light, in whose light alone it can see 
light ; it must wonder and adore at the shrine not only of the God 
of nature, but of the God of salvation ; it must recount the august 
and heroic deeds of Htm; who died for and loved thie unlovely and 
the unloving, and it muEt work the works of Him who sent it. O ! 
what sight is so beautiful, and alas ! so rare, as genius and religion 
united — ^the rich gift given back in joy and gratitude — the ten 
talents traded with to the uttermost — ^the vivid perceptions of glad- 
ness and grief subdued and chastened, till they meekly wait for 
the time of fullest joy and no sorrow — and tho mighty infkienoo 
over heart and soul, friend and brothf r, stranger and lUien, wielded 
for the winning of unsaved souls ? 

It is indeed true that the homes of living genius are instinct with, 
thrillitig thought and ezpressk>n, each sight and sound acquiring % 
strange power, from having been seen and heard by Uiose so nobly 
dowered from bfaven. Yet is there a borne which excites a deeper 
interest still — a home with narrow walls, within which there is no. 
blazing hearth-fire, no social jest, no cradle song-«^the long homo of- 
the dead ! In one sense, genius can never die ; its words are like 
the fabled sentences in the frozen regions, which though inaudible, 
at the moment of utterance, resound wondrously through the air 
in the time of thaw. Its works are like the stately lions and winged 
bulls of buried Nineveh, which gaze as majestically upon other ages 
and other countries, as when first hewn from the rooks of a thou- 
sand years ago ; its names are not bom to die, but, like the floods 
and the hills, will last while the world lastetb. But the body can 
die. The eyes that so pierce into our souls with their living light 
will be quenched ; the lips which speak eueh thrilling words will 
be for ever silent ; the brow of loftiest look and deepest expression 
will be unclothed and ghastly. And the soul can die. Ah, upon 
none will theseeond death — the everlasting chains and darkness- 
come with more vivid and frightful power, than upon those wbos» 
very being seemed to consist of light, and lifp, and liberty ! Who 
will mourn over the past so acutely as those who ^laoked but. one 
thing"— so near and yet so &r ? Who will suffer so keenly wiiami 
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there is no enjoyment, as those who suffered and enjoyed upon earth 
like nohe others ? Who will know so fearfully, and learn so rapidly, 
ail those who hid followed hard after all knowledge but that 6f Godi 
Alas, alas, for unsanctified genius! — Hogg^i Ltstruetor. 

^SSa^lBamMHi^BHIBKBBH^HaMBlHB^II^BHBBBBBBaBgBaBaBIBBBiBV 

Voutha' SryartmrHt. 

••WHY DO THE FLOWERS BLOOM, MOTHER?" 

BT J. K. OABPBimR. 

••Why do the flow'rets bloom, mother. 

Why do tho sweet flowers bloom; 
And brightest those we rear'd, mother. 

Around my brother's tomb ?•* 
To fill the world with gladness, 

Mj child, were flow'rets givea,^ 
To crown the earth with beauty. 

And show the road to Heaven !" 

•• Then why do the &ow*ret8 fade, mother. 

Why do the sweet flowers fade. 
When winter's dreary cloud, mothec' 

Earth's brighter scenes pervade t 
My child, those flow'rs that wither. 

Have seeds that still remain. 
That the sunshine and the summer 

Restore to life again I 

** And shall not those that die, mother. 

Come back to life once more. 
E'en as the rain and sun, mother; 

Those beauteous flow'rs restore 7" 
Yes, — yes, my child, such powers 

To human flow'rs are given. 
Here earth's frail flow'rs may blossom* 

Bat we may rise— tn BtacenT* 



ILLUSTRATIONS OF ASTRONOMY. 

Kb. 4. 
Fbtmcal Coiwrmrnoir avd Ama«Aiiet or thb Sim airi> Plansts. 

To meamire the celestial bodiea is almost as great and difficult a 
tiA as to measure thdr distances ^m each other. The ingenuity and 
akill, with which man has been endowed by his Creator, have, how- 
ever, enabled him to accompli^ the one with as much accuracy and 
pfedaion as he has approximated to the other. 

Phydcal CknutUution of the Sun. — Concerning the physical 
nature of Xhh sun, very little is known. As before said, it appearsi 
When seen through a telescope, like a globe of Are, in a state of 
Tiolent commotion or ebullition. La Place believed it to bo in a 
•ttite of actual combustion, the spots being immense caverns or 
eratersy caused by eruptions or explosions of elastic fluids in the 
interior. 

The most probable opinion is, that the body of the sun is opaque, 
like one of the planets ; that it is surrounded by an atmosphere of 
eonsiderable depth ; and that the light is sent oflT from a luminous 
atratum of clouds, floating sibove or outside the atmosphere. This 
' theory accords best with his denelty, and with the phenomena of 
the solar spots. 

Of the ten^erature of the sun's surface, Dr. Hersohel thinks 
that it must exceed that produced in furnaces^ or even by chemical 
or galvanic processes. By the law relative to the dtflusion of light, 
he shows that a body at the sun's surface must receive 300,000 
tknes the light and heat of our globe ; and adds that a far less 
quantity of solar light is suflicient, when collected in the focus of a 
bunring-glaas^ to dissipale gold and platina into vapor. 

The same writer observes that the most vivid flames dissppear, 
and the most ioteneely ignited solids appear only as black spots on 
the disc of the sun, when held between him and the eye. From 
this eireumttanoe he inibrs that however dark the body of the sun 
may appear, when seen through its spots, it may, nevertheless, be 
in a state of^ n\pst intense ignition. It does not^ however, follow 
of necessity that it must be so. The contrary is at least physically 
possible. A ferfectly reflective canopy would effectually defend it 
from the radiation of the luminous regions above its atmosphere, 
and no heat would be conducted downward through a gaseous 
medium increasing rapidly in density. 

The great mystery, however, is to conceive how so enormous a 
eonflairratian (if such it be) oan be kept up from age to age. Bvery 
diaettvery in ohemioal science here leaves us completely at a loss, or 
rather seems to remove fkrtlier from us the- prospect of esq>laBatiofl. 



If conjecture might be hazarded, we should look rather to the known 
rossibility of an indefinite generation of heat by fHotion, or to iu 
excitement by the electric discharge, than to any actual oombilstioft 
of preponderahle fluid, whether solid or gaseous, for the origm of 
the solar radiatbn.* 




THIS MAP ILLUSTRATES 

THE RELATIVE MAGNITUDE OF THE SUN AND PLANETS. . . P.3a 
THENUMBEH^MAGNITUDE AND APPEARANCE, OF .THE SOLAR 
SPOTS. . .' v: -.*../....;. . . ;■..:- . _ ..\ -•-.': -P-l3et4Z 
THE SUBJECT 0F'THE:£UNS REVOiUTIOtl UPON HIS AX- 
MS.. . .:, i'-:y^^^.:i\i:f-^\^:-^^ 

THE GAUS'e'oF THE VABlOaS^JHANOES ANP QtRECTlONS OF 
THE SOLAR SPOTS. , 'f '- ^; ^ . ' .", - • .. . - _ -' 
THE SUBJECT OF THE SUM'S PHYSiaAlCONSTtTUTI ON P-Kf 



The relative magmtude of the Sun (t^ Planets is represented in 
Map. 4, Fig. 1. The poale of the charts is the same as in No. 2 
— namely, 40,000 miles of diameter to an inch. As the son is 
886,000 miles in diameter, he i.< drawn Sj inches aeroes, to show 
his true magnitude as compared with the planets. These may he 
seen on the right side of the map, commeneing with Me^cary at 
the top, and passing downward to Hersohel. Neptnne is oppoeiU 
to Hersohel on the left. 

The secondary planets will be seen around their primaries. 

The magnitudes of the primary planets as compered with the 
earth, are a« follows, via.: 



Ceres, • • 
Pallas, . . 
Jupiter, . 
Saturn, . 
Hersohel, 
Neptune, 



rh 



TZ 

1,400 

1,000 
90 
90 



Mercury, yj . 

Venus, V^ 

Earth, 1 

Mars, \ 

Vesta, ttKt 

Astnea, unknown. 

Juno, tIt 

The tun is 1,400,000 times larger than the earth, and 600 times 
larger than all the other bodies of the Solar System put together. 
It would toke one hundred and twelve such globes as our earth, if 
laid side by side, to reach across his vast diameter. 

The moon's orbit Is two hundred and forty thousand miles from 
the earth. Now, if the sun was placed where the earth is, he would 
fill all the orbit of the moon, and extend more than two hondred 
thousand miles beyond it on every side ! What is a globe lik« oura 
compared with mich a vast and ponderona body as the ami 1 

* Bencbpl'i TresUMOo Aauenomy. 
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Caieral Remarks respecHng the Sun — iU Magnitude^ ^. — Of 
all the celestial objeetB with which we are acqoaintedi none malce 
•o strong and universal an impression upon our globe as does the 
8wu He is the groat centre of the iSoIar System — a vast and fiery 
orb, kindled by the Almighty on the mom of ereation, to cheer the 
dark abyss, and to pour his radiance upon surrounding worlds. 
Compared with Mm, all the solar bodies are of inconsiderable dimen- 
sions ; and without him« they are wrapped io the pall of intermina- 
ble night. 

T1m> sun is a86/)00 niilos in diameter. Were a tonne! opened 
th.roogb his centre, and a railway laid dowu^ it would require, at 
the rate of tbirt}' mites per hour, nearly three and a half years for a 
train of oars to pass through it. To traverse the wbnle circum- 
fertntt of the sun, at the Fame speed, would require nearly eleven 
years. His diameter is 112 times that of the earth, and his ma» 
1,400^000 times as great. He is 501) times larger than all the rest 
of the Solar System put together. The mean diameter of the 
moon's orbit is 480,000 miles ; and yet, were the son to take the 
place of the earth, he would fill the entire orbit of the moon, and 
extend more than 200,000 mOes beyond it on every side. 

The form of the sun is that of a spheroid ; his equatorial being 
somewhat greater than his polar diameter. The map referred to 
exhibits the relative diameters of the sun and planets. 

Spots on the Svn — their JVumher. — By the aid of tcl'scopes, a 
variety of spots are often discovered upon the sun's disc. Their 
number is exceed ingly variable at different times. From 1611 to 
1629, a period of eighteen year?, the sun waa never found clear of 
■pots, exetpt fbr a few days in December, 1624. At other timee 
twenty or thirty were frequently seen at once ; and at one period in 
1825, upwards of fifty were to be seen ; over one hundred are 
sometimes visible. From 1650 to 1670, a period of 20 years, 
scarcely any spots were visible; and for eight years, from 1676 to 
1684, no spots whatever were to be seen. For the last 46 years, a 
greater or less namber of spots have been visible every year. For 
several days, during the latter part of September, 1646, we oonld 
count sixteen of these spots which were distinctly visible, and 
most of them well defined ; but on tbe 7th of October foilowin , 
only six small spots were visible, though the same telescope was 
uieidf and circumstances were equally £ivourable. 

JVlature of the Sslar Spots. — The appearance of the solar spots 
is that of a dark nucleus surrounded by a border less deeply shaded, 
called a penumbra* They are both well represented on the* map. 
When seen through a teles4f)|>ei the sun presents the appearance of 
a vast globe, wrapped it\ 9,n ocean ,of flame, with the spots, like 
inoombusiible islands, floating in the fiery abyss. 

Concerning these wonderful spots a variety of opinions have pre* 
vailed, and many oorious theories have been ooostrudted. Lalande,' 
as cited by Herschel, suggests that they are tbe tops of mountaius 
on the sun's sarftioe, laid bare by fluctuations in his luminous atmos- 
phere ; and that the penurabne are the shoaling declivities of the 
mountains, where the luminous fluid is less deep. Another gen- 
tleman, of some astronomieal knowledge, supposes that the tops of 
the solat mountains are exposed by ddes in the sun's atmosphere, 
produced by planetary attraction. 

To the theory of Lalande, Dr. Herschel objects that it is contra- 
dicted by the sharp termination of both the internal and external 
edges of the pehumBrae ; and advances as a more probable theory, 
that *^ they are the dark, or at least •comparatively dark, solid body 
of the sun Itself, laid bare to our view by those immense fluetua- 
tions in the luminous regions of the atmosphere, to which it appears 
to be subject.'' Prof. Olmsted supports this theory by demonstrating 
that the spots must be '< nearly or quite in contact with the~body of 
the sun." 

In 1773, Prof. Wilson, of the University of Glasgow, ascertained 
by a series of observations that the spots were probably ^ vast exea- 
vations in the luminous matter of the sun ;'* the nuclei being their 
bottom, and the umbre their shelving sides. This conclusion 
varies but liule from that of Dr. Herschel, subsequently arrived at.* 

MagnUude of the Solar Spots, — The magnitude of the solar 
spots ia as variable is their number. Upon this point the map will 
giva a oorreot idea ; as it is a pr«-tty accurate representation of the 



sun's disc, as seen by the writer on the 23nd of September, 1846« 
In 1799, Dr. Herschel observed a spot nearly 30,000 miles in breadth; 
and he further states, that others have been observed whose diame- 
ter was upwards of 45,000 miles. Dr. Dick observes that he haa 
several times seen spots which were not less than -^ of the sun's 
diameter, or 22,1^ miles across. 

Rrvolution of the Swn upon his Axis. — The axis of the sun w 
inclined to the ecliptic 7i®, or more accurately 7^ 20^ Ho revolves 
in the same direetioo in which the planets revolve around him, and 
the time occupied in making a complete sidereal revolution is 2^ 
days 10 hours. But when a particular spot has arrived opposite any 
particular star from which it is started, in the dh-eetioo of which the 
earth was 25 days and 10 hours before, the earth is found to have 
sdvanced some 24®, or 1,700,000 miles m her orbit ; and the sun 
must setually turn a little more than onee ronndy to appear to maka 
a eomplete revolution to a beholder on the earth. His synocCjr revo- 
lution eonsequently requires 27 days, 7 J hours, or near 46 hotuna 
more time than his sidereal revolution. 

I>irretiont Motions smd Phases of Ae Solar Spots. — ^As the re- 
sult of the son's motion upon his axis, his spots always appear first 
on his esAtem limb, and pass off or disappear on the west. 

The figure of tbe svn aflbeto not only the apparent fteUeUy of the 
spot^ but also their forms. When first seen on the east, they 
appear narrow and slender, as represented on tbe left of Fig. K 
As they advance weatward, they continue to widen or enlarge till 
they reach the centre, where they appear largest, when they again 
begin to oontiaot, and are constantly diminished UU they disappear* 

Another result of tbe revolution of the sun upon an axis inclined 
to the ecliptic, and the revolution of the earth around him, is, thai 
when viewed from our moveable observatory, the earth, at different 
seasons of the year, the direction of the spots seems materially to 
vary. This fact is illustrated by fig. 2. In June we have, so to 
speak, a side view of the sun, l*is pole being indnied to the lef%^ 
Of course, then as he revolves, his spots will appear to ascend in a 
straight line. In September we have passed around in our orbit, U> 
a point opposite tbe south pole of the sun, and the spots seem to 
curve upward. In December we have another aide view of the 
sun, but we are opposite the point from which we had our first view, 
and on the other side of the ecliptic. The result is, that the poles, 
of the sun are now inclined to the rig^t ; and the spoti", in passing 
over his disc, incline downward. The polar inclination of the sun, 
a» given in the ^nfto, is greater than it actually is in nature, 
the present de5ign being merely to illustrate the principle upon which 
we account for the peenltar motk>n of the solar spots. 
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PHYSICAL TRAINING IN SCHOOLS. 

OTMNA8TIC EXERaSEa 

CO If Tisvuxn, 

No. m. 

Action 63. In this action tbe gymnaac 
walks on the hands along the pole ; the 
hands being placed over the pole on the 
same side with the body (fig. 36. No. 1). 

Action 64. This aoUon is the sami" a» 
tbe preceding ; only that the hands are 
under, or grasping the pole on the oppo* 
No. 9. ng. as. No. 1. site side of the body. 

Action 65. In this the gymnast walks fkom one end of the pole 
to the other ; the hands being placed over the pole on each aide, 
face opposite the upright post : first forwards to one end, then bank* 
wards to the other (Fig. 36, No. 2). 

Action 66. This action eonslsts in 
rising up and looking over the pole, hands 
over, three times (fig. 37, No. 1). 




ft 




Action e^J. The same as the preoeding. 
No. 8. Flg« 97. No. L only with the hands under {tkg. 37, No. 2)« 

Action 68. The hands are to be placed on eaeh aide of the pciie» 
and then the shookiers are to he brought altoraately up to the pole; 
eaeh shoulder three times.. 
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Jiedon 60. ThU eonnits ia jompfiog aioiig the pole, the hands 
ov«r en . one side* 

m^eU^n 70. The same at the preoedin^^, only handt under. 

Atthm 71. Hands on each side jumping along the pole. In these 
laat three actions it is advisable to draw up the body a little before 
making the spring or jump forward. 

Aeiiim 72. In this the person forms the letter L, by hanging by 
botli bands on the pole, and then endeavouring to bring the legs 
into a horisontal position. 

mAeUm^ 73. In this action bring the instep np so as 
lo touch the pole (fig. 88). 
AtHon 74. The hands are fixed on esch side of the 
pole, and the gymnast then throws each leg over 
alternately. 

Action. 76. At first the same asaetion 78: then 
keep the instep firm against the pi>Ie, and bring 
the body between the arms as in the illustration 
(fig. 39). 

Aetion 76. The hands are fired on tack side of 
the pole, and the legs are to be brought up on the 
outside of each arm (fig. 40). 



Pi(.». 




nf.8s. 




ni-ia. 



rig. 41. 



Aaimi^ Tt» In this action both hands being fixed 
on ens side, the legs are brooght between the arms 
(fig. 41). 



Actiim 78. In this the gymnast swings, and 
jumps up as he swirga baok| and comes down 
on the pole again (figa. 42 and 43). 

AcUim 79. This action oonsisU in 
getting np on the pole. First throw the 
right leg over the pde, then, with a 
spring bring np the right elbow ; lastly, 
by another spring, bring up both arms 
straight, so as to sit across the pole (fig. 

Attion 80. Draw np the fa0dy as high as poa- 

II 'Til ^°^ ^ possible, or one at a time ; then rise gra- 

1 J^ iT ^^^^y ' ^^® ^hxAt of the body being on one side 

(I ^^ II of the pole ; change the poshion int the hands, 

and come gradually over the pole till the feet 

m- «. touch the groond (fig. 46). 

AcHtm. 81. In this action the hands are fixed one on each side ; 

then jtimp and change hands ; first, with knees bent ; second, with 

the knees straight. 




It 

Pig. 4S. 
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ng.48. 
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Action 82. Rise op as high a« possible, snd throw the 
arms over the pole, holding firmly by them (fig. 46). 



Ac^on 83. Rise np as before, and try to keep up the 
body by the right arm only : and then with the left arm 
(fig. 47). » 



Actimi 84. In this action the hands being either over 
or under the pole, raise the legs up in front, and go 
qn?t#> over the po!r {i^. 48). 



Actum 86. In this action one leg is to be fixed 
over tho pole, the knee bping bent ; and then swing 
completely round (/ig. 49). ^ 




Actitm 86. Sit across the pde, and swing round, 
holding tight, the hands being fixed on each side of 
the pole (fig. 50). 



Actum 87. Get upon the pole as in a previous 
action, then bring both legs over the pole, so at 
to sit tbereon : then gradually lower the body 
ao as to swing with arms behind (fig. 81). 



Action 88. Get up and over, as in the lart action; 
then catch the pole with bent arms separately ; then 
catch hold of the trousers^ and swing backward 
completely round {fig. 60). 

Action 89. Hold the pole by the right arm, then 
grasp the wrist with the l*'ft hand, and try to draw 
Fig. iS. yourspjf up ; then perform the same action with the 

left arm. 



Action, 90. In this action the letter L ia fi>nned by 
hanging by one arm, see action 72 (fig. 63). 



Adum 91. Kneel upon the pole, hands on ^Mch 
side, and swing ofiTthe pole {ig. 64). 

Action 92. Hanging 1^ both hands on the same 
aide at one end of the pole, and turning ftx>m one 
aide of the pole to the other, till you have reached 
the other did. 

Action 9S. In this action the gymnast commences aa 
in action 77, then passes the legs completely through, 
and hangs them down ; he then draws them gradually 
back between the arms (fig. 65). This action can only 
be performed by the experienced gymnast without dan- 
ger : with him there is none. 



vwt VU9 «ira ui tne f^^^ 
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hands on each side^ face towards the post, 
swing backwards, and eatch the pole with 
the toes, and hang down, aa in the annexed 
figure (fig. 66). 



Action 96. First throw the right leg over the pole, 
then with a spring bring op the right elbow in this 
position ; throw the left arm over the pole, and hang 
in that position (fig. 67). 

(to bk coNrnrvan.) 



ng.4t. 



THE TRUE PRINCIPLE OF COMMERCE. 

In his late speech at Boffiilo, Kossuth thus elucidates his idea of 
commerce as it should be :— 

*' CTommeree, as I understand it, is that noble spirit of enterprise 
with its fingers applied to the pulsation of present conjunctures, but 
with its e;yes steadily fixed upon the future — the heart warmed by 
noble sentiments of patriotism and philanthropy, connecting iodivi'- 
doal profit with the development of natural resourees and of national 
welfare, spreading over the masses of the people like the dew of 
heaven upon the earth, and breaking a road of national activity, 
npon which the flowers of pmsperit) will grow from generation to 
generstion — such a commercial spirit is a rich source of national 
happiness — the guaranty of a country's future, the pillar of its 
power, the vehicle of civilisation, and the locfwioilve of principles.** 

The best remedy for eyes weakened by night use, is a fine stivam 
of cold water frequently applied t» Uiem.— Lomfon Lanecin 
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THE VOICE AND SMILE OF SUMMER. 

Oil ! where is the voice of the summer heard ? 

In the flow of the stream, in the song of the bird ; 

lu the hum of the honey-laden bee ; 

In the sound of the reapers' songs of glee ; 

In the sweet, sad note of the nightine^e's song : 

Such music doth only to Summer belong. 

Oh 3 where is the umile of the Summer seen 7 
In the golden cups that spring o'er the gr^en ; 
In the light that maketh the bright blue sky 
Shine like a golden canopy ! 
But Summer its sweetest smile bestows. 
On the crimson leaves of the blushing rose ! 

Surely, if heaven has given to earth. 

One thought, in whicn we may guess its mirth, 

^is the radiant smile of the summer glow. 

As it wakes into life all things below , 

But we are as captive birds, that sigh 

To wing our flight to a brighter sky. 



C. L. B. 



OPENING OF THE IRISH INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION. 

The Exhibition of Irish industry, at Cork, was opened on ihe 
10th ult., by the Lord Lieutenint and the Countess of £gIington« 
The whole proceedings were as grand (on a smaller scale) as the 
royal opening of the Crystal Palace in May, last year, and com- 
menced in like manner with the singing of the Hallelujah chorus. 
The addresses were read from the executive committee and the 
•orporation of Cork, interchanging compliments with lis excellency, 
who crowned the proceedings by knighting, with vice-regal privi- 
leges, th? Mayor, Mr. William Hackett. Having gracefully per- 
formed this office, the ooble viceroy declared the exhibition opened 

The grand saloon, in which the ceremony of the inauguration 
took place, ia 182 feet in length by 53 feet in breadth, and 50 feet 
in height. It is covered with an arched roof» which is composed 
along the centre of glass. The entire structure is built of yellow 
pine wood, the walls and arched ceilings being divided into com- 
partments by richly tressellaled girders. 

The north end o( the hall opens by a lofty arched entrance into 
a vestibule, at the extreme end of which is a gallery. The aspect 
of this noble structure ia truly magnificent. 

At a grand banquet which took place, the c|iainDaQ proposed 
the health of Lord Egliagton, who responded in part aa follows : — 

carvings of Austria, tbe malachites of Russia, the porcelain of 
Sevres, or .the velvets of Genoa, but we have the marblea of Cork, 
of Kilkeonyf and of Connemara. We have our linens, our ubinets, 
we have our lace embroidery, we have the results of the industry of 
the sons, and the handiwork of the fair daugbtera of- £rin. But 
allow me to ask, what is there that the genius of Ireland cannot 
aeoomplish, whether it be the highest efforu of human ambition^ 
of the humblest essay of talent 1 Does not Irish blood flow in tbe 
veins of tbe widest empire that the world has ever seen ? Does 
not Irish blood flow in the veins of him whose career of glory not 
one defeat, not one selfish act has tarnished 1 Does not the capa- 
pacious mind of Wellesley spring from an Irish stock ? Was it 
not Irish genius that shone in the calm and illustrious eye of Can- 
ning, which sparkled in the wit of Sheridan* gave command td 
Burke, lent point to the irony of Tiernay, and taught Goldsmith to 
write of oatare^^which taught your own Moore to breathe forth 
words of beauty — words of fragrance — as sweet as your own harp, 
but nervotts as the arm by which it waa struck 1 And to come to 
your own county, or even to your own city, waa it not the genius 
of Cork which made Curran what he was 1 I would ask you, doea 
modem art own a better or more worthy votary than Maclise 1 
Would that all Ireland could have aeen what we have seen this 
^y — would that ahe had aeen the peaceful strife, the honest emu- 
lation, which Cork haa given birth to ! Gentlemen, it is not often 
that the representave of the sovereign in this country has an 
oppprtunity of speaking to those whom he governs-— rarely, if ever, 
to an assembly like this. But I seize upon it with great eagerness, 
because there is nothing nearer to my heart than to try and persuade 
the people of Ireland that I am actuated by tbe most earnest deaire 
for their welfare. I pledge to you my honour that I already feel 
aflbetion for the warm-hearted people among whom I find myself — 



I already love this beaatiful Island which ia idaced under ray charge, 
which I look upon as a trust which has been committed to roe— not 
only aa one for which I must answer to my aovereign and ipy 
country, but one for whose evil or good fulfilment I ^lus^ hereafter 
answer to my Gpd." 



ERRORS IN RESPECT TO SCHOOLS COR|lECTED. 

No. 4. 

(Bytk€ Rky. Dr. Sjears, Sterttary of ihe Massaeht$etis Bottrd qfEdntaii&n, 

in his last Annual Report.) 

The next point in order, in respect to imperfefit instruction in 
the schools, is the want of a strictly progressive ay stem in tb<i 
course of studies. Reference is' here had, not to what is df m^de<|| 
by the nature of the mind in respect to the laws of its growth, but 
to the order suggested by tbe subjects tberoselvea and their depen- 
dence upon each other. It is not impossible to regard the law q)^ 
mental deveiopement, and yet at the same time to i^rrshge t^e var- 
ious studies according to their natural sequence. To £diow thia 
order, it would be necessary to begin with the simplest elements of 
knowledge, the germ of all subsequent attainments^ and prooeed to 
"that which most immediately grows out of VL Not that all ele- 
mentary knowledge is equally neeeasary, or that all tbe braocbea 
of education may be developed from a single pcinciple. l^t moat, 
essential elemeuts of those studiea only which are appropri#|e to the 
Common Schools, are here tbe piyper pbjecta of attention, and all 
the rest may bo set aside. As these are not identi9a] or even veij 
similar in their charactert^-those, for example, of arithmatie and 
geography, — they must each have a beginning of their owo. Thia 
is obvious enough. Jn organising the parts of a aingle study thero 
is no great difficulty to eue who thoroughly understands tbe aubj^t. 
But how to arrange difierent studies, how many to place hi parallel 
courses, how to proportion them, how to etnmect them with kindred 
subjects as the pupils advance, beginning with a few tbreada ^nd 
ending with a complete web, are questions not so eaally disposed 
of. Language is the most comprehensive of school aludtea* . It 
ittVoWea a knowledge of objects, which spread over a very wide 
aurface. It relatea to a voice, in articulation and purity of aouod, 
and easily connecU itself, through ekwutioii, with music. It haa 
to do with written charadersi rad ultimately leads to writing and 
even to the kindred art of drawing. It embtacea the mechanieai 
procesa of spelling and reading, and consequently the great labor 
of mastering our orthography and the eontents of the hooka read 
in echoola. It reqoife a^ a knowJedg e^oTthP^ structury qf y ntffli^pfe^ 
and logic All thia must be contemplated in arranging el^ment^jr 
atudiea in reference to the £kiglish Ungua^e. Though it may not 
be pecessary to teach them all, atill they moat be kept in view od 
every step taken, ao that it may alwaya be known not only wheooo 
the pupil comes, but whither he is going. With soma modtfiea 
tions, similar remarke might be made of the knowledge of oumbors, 
as tending in every direction and branching out into various scienoea. 
Most of the courses of study pursued in the .schools are quite too 
misoellaneoua. Some things which are fundamental are omitted. 
Many are* introduced which it would be better to poatpone to a later 
period, or leave to be learned in practical life. In the atudiea 
which are judiciously sjlected, there is not unfrequently a want of 
proportion and proper sequence. All fheae evils spring rather 
from negligence than any other cauee. If the proper peraona would 
earnestly turn their thoughts to the subject, great improvements 
would be tbe immediate consequence. 

In the management of the aeveral branchea of iDstraelloii ia 
detail there are well settled principles which are not always 
observed by teachers. With a brief allusion to a few of tbese^ I 
will close with this part of my subject. One of these is to proceed 
inductively, or rather analyticallyf in the method of teaching, 
wherever the nature of the aubjeot will admit. By this ia meant 
not that scientific analysis and mode of reasoning which can bs 
pursued only by persons of philosophic habits, but that easy and 
natdral proceae of beginning with the simplest and most obvious 
facts and proceeding to other connected fact% by an order which 
makes one step naturallly follow another, and enables the child to 
answer th3 questions of the teacher from what he himaelf obpenrepi 
rather than from what is told him. Something which tan blasriif 
be perceived is fitst exhibited to the class, and is noticed by ekch 
member, till the teacher ia satisfied that it ia well undeiktood. fn 
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arithmetic, it will be a single object to illostrate the number one, 
which will then be cbunged for other single objects, till the number 
is assoeisted with so many of them, one by one, sb to lead to tan 
idea of iis abstract oature, or its applicability to any one thing. 
Next, two similar objects will be preteoted, and the one be added to 
the other and then Bi4>tracted from it, till the nature and all the 
powers of this number are understood. In music, a sound will be 
presented, and imitated, and, for the sake of comparisoi}, another 
will be introduced, and the difference in length, pitch and forco no- 
ticed, till the pupil shall himself perceive, what by other methods 
would be told him, and received on the teacher's authority. In 
drawing, the same thing is done by presenting a straight line on 
the black-board, and varying its position, as vertical, horizontal, and 
oblique, and presenting another straight line in combinaticn with ir, 
making two parallel lines ; a right, an aoute, an obtuse angle ; ai\d 
then modifying these so as to produce all the fonas and figures 
which can be made from them. And so, of a larger number of 
straight, curve^ and waved lines, and figures produced by their 
combination, till the pupil shall have worked out for himself, by his 
own inTention, the elementary principles of the art. In all these 
and other studies to which the method is applied, the attention of 
the learner is at the beginning drawn to that one point, which is 
the aimplest and first in order, and then to another, connected with 
the proceeding and next in order, and so of the rear, the teacher 
merely directing ihe^prcoess, snd the pupil going through with it 
for himself. Each step in the process is so arranged as to give 
the meane of taking the next. Everythiog extraneous is carefully 
exeluded, and all the difficuKies which occur are solved by means 
of what has gone before. This method, which is appliable to 
many of the stadiea punned in the schools, requires more care, 
labor and invention than teachers are generally willing or perhaps 
able to bestow. But if it be restricted to its proper uses, and 
afcilfiilly applied, it iaoneof the best means of intellectusl training. 
Nothing can be more valuable in respect to the formation of cor- 
rect mental habits* It proceeds upon the principle of teaching 
nothing which the pupil can find out himself. The knowledge, 
too^ thus acquired, is all perfectly arranged and grouped in the 
mind so as to prevent confusion, and thereby facilitates the work of 
the neaiory no less than of the understanding. 

In studies which have not this unity of character, the com- 
plexity most be overcome by a simHar process, by separating its 
pens from each other, so that the difflcuUies whidh would otherwise 
be eceomDlated' may be taken one by one, and easily disposed of. 
To do one thing at the ttme is generally the right method in such 
cafes. There may be instances in which two things are so recip- 
rocal is their influences upon each other, that they appear simplest 
when taken together. Such cases are easily distinguishable, and 
caa be treated according to their peculiar naure. But in most 
studies which are agglomerate in their nature, as orthography, read- 
ing, geography, and the like, the danger lies on the side of over- 
whelming the mind with too many things at once. It then becomes 
necessary to exclude what is not essential to the subject, to postpone 
what is act fundamental or strictly elementary, and to arrange the 
remainder in such a way that the part which sheds most light on 
. the rest shall always precede. 

It is scarcely a less important principle in teaching, to make 
sure of what has once been learned, either by constantly reviewing 
it, or by freqoently using il in the subsequent part of the course. 
Every review ahall be conducted in some new way, so that the 
same principle shall re-appear under ever-varying forms. The 
novelty of ita new appendages will keep up a fresh interest in the 
mind, while the previous knowledge of the general subject will 
cause the light easily to break in and shine in sil its parts. That 
which Is essential will come to be clearly distinguishable from that 
which is accidenul, and will consequently be more clearly compre- 
hended. The want of attention to this obvious truth renders the 
knowledge acquired in the schools often exceedingly insecure, many 
things fading from the memory in order to make room for others. 
Nothing that is learned at this period should be allowed to be for- 
gotten* Whatever is not worthy of being remembered is not 
worthy of a place among the appointed studies. The habit of for- 
getting some things, when attention is turned to others, is so great 
an evil in itself, and so disheartening to the learner, that it is better 
to know perfectly and retain easily and securely a part, than to have 
many stodiespass through the mind as clouds sweep through the sky. 



Difficult studies should have so much time devoted to them daily, 
at the i)cginuing, as to render them familiar and attractive within 
a moderate period. E.rly success brings with it high mental irra- 
tification, the best means of creating' a permanent interest, and 
securing energy and diligence in study. Such studies should alter- 
nate with others that are already familiar or easy, and that are 
adapted to recreate the mind, by calling into exercise other and 
dissimilar facolties. This power of relieving the understanding or 
memory wlien fatigued, by exercising the taste and imagination, 
as well as the organs of the body in vocal training, drawing and 
the like, has not yet received due attention. Such things are to 
the mind what oxygen is to the lungs, they renovate it, and speedily 
put it in a condition fur renewed exertion. The mind can no more 
coniinue to wurk through one of its faculties without rest or chan|re, 
than the body can through one set of its muscles. Chsnge, at 
suitable intervals, is the law of life to both. Tiiose studies, there- 
lore, which furnish niental reaction, can be introduced into schools 
without any loss of lime. As much can be accomplished in the 
severer btudies, in connection with them, as without them. The 
skilful teacher will manage to keep the minds of his pupils in good 
condition and in the right mood, as a musician will keep his instru- 
ment rightly tuned and pitched, and will skilfully introduce those 
changes in successive exercises, which will keep the mind in the 
best working order. 



THOROUGHNESS IN EDUCATION. 
The necessity of thoroughne^ in every department of education 
ought to be ever present to the teacher. From the want of it pupilr 
are sometimes blamed when tlie fault is not really theirs. The 
necessity is sdmitted by all writers on education ; and we are far 
from thinking that we can throw any new Hglit on the nwtter. But 
a few aentences by way of illustration, and of ^ stirring us up by 
potting us in remembrance," may not be without their use. The 
late Dr. Bell's advice on this matter is, we think, sound and valu- 
able. *< Never quit a letter, a word, a line, or a verae, or a sen- 
tence, or a paragraph, or a aection, or a chapter, or a book, or a 
task of any kind, till the learner is well aequainted with it." Ac- 
cording to the aame authority, it is thoroughness, or the want of it 
*-or, as he styles it, perfect or imperfect instraetion, that constitutes 
the main difibrence between one school and another. And he goea 
on to caution the teacher against sttpposii^ that he has done hia 
duty so long as there is a single childin the school who does not make 
daily progress according to his capacity, who is not perfectly 
instructed in each lesson as be goes along. 

It may be difficult or impracticable ti> follow out this advice 
entirely ; but we believe the more it is acted upon, the more comfort 
will the teacher have in his labours, and the more profit and plea- 
sure will the pupil derive from them. 

It is this principle of thoroughness, so far as it is carried out by 
frequent repetition, which constitutes the value of the exendse-books 
of Ollendorff, and Arnold, and other writers who have followed that 
system. 

Who has not heard of the aurprising results produced by 
Jacotot, by means of his system of *' Universal Instruction 1** On 
investigation it will be found that the one principle by which these 
results were produced was thoroughness, at every stage of the 
pupil's progress. 

When children are allowed to paas over one step in their instrae- 
tion without mastering it, they are the less able to aurmount those 
which follow, and thus they are led to form a low and unjust 
estimate of their own abilities. They cease to make any effi)rti> 
overcome difficulties, from a vague impression thst they are aure 
not to succeed. It ought to be borne in mind that the object of 
an elementary education ia not to supply the pupils with a given 
amount of information, but to furnish them with the means of obtain* 
ing it. 

This Is too often forgotten, and the teacher, in baste to get his 
pupils on rapidly, and to please the parents by the appearance of 
progreas, drags them through a merely aurface teaching, and 
and leaves them in reality worse than he found them ; for he has 
confirmed them in desultory habits which unfit them for any 
vigorous concentrated effort of the mind. Under auch a 
system a certain readiness of memory and smartness may be 
attained; but it merely serves for the tima^ and proves to be no real 
acquisition. 
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There are but few teacbors who have not had to ferl annov ance 
at the failure of their pupile, when b. ought to the te«t uf aa exu mi- 
nation in some branch of knowledge involving priociplea which 
they bavo been laborioocsly taught, but which they have not 
thoroughly matftercd. TiUbe failures cauiiot, of cjurde, be remedied, 
b»u they ti»ay be diinioitfhed by the teacher cunataoily koi>ptiig 
ill view rbii( principle of ihuroDghiifNtfit which wo are advocating. 
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TORONTO, JULY, 1852. 



BASIS OF THE SCHOOL APPORTIONMENT FOR 1852. 

In oonDexion with the accompanying Circular to the Clerks of 
the various MunicipalitieB in Upper Canada, notifying them of the 
Apf ortionmeut of the Legidatire School Grant for 1852, we give the 
follotring explanatory remarks by the Ch'of Superintendent, on the 
basis selected to make that apportionment 

Each of the aucceeaive sebo(»l Acta for Upp«>r Canada has 
eoDtemplated the oensua of the country as the basis of school appor- 
tionment to the various municipalities, but has allowed another basis 
of apportion otf^nt in the event of a defective oensus. Unfortunately, 
no full and aoourato census of the whole population has been taken 
until the commencement of the current year ; and, during several 
years, the school population, as reported by the local school autlior- 
itios, has been adopted an the best basis of apportioning the school 
moneys. Having been long convinced that these returns were, in 
many instances, partial or defective, I gave full and explicit direc- 
tions to trustees and looal superintendents for compiling their 
annual reports for last year ; and this year returned such reports as 
appeared to have been carelessly or Inaccurately compiled, with ad- 
ditional suggestiohs for their eorrection. I also addressed a Circular 
to tlie census comcnissionors, in the various counties, for copies of 
the population returns of their respective counties ; and I applied to 
the provincial board of statistics, at Quebec, for the same purpose. 
I have not even yet received reports from all the local school super- 
intendents. I have received copies of the population returns from 
several of the census commissioners, and very courteous answers 
from them alt ; hut it was not until the last week tn June, that I 
succeeded in obtaining, by personal application at the statistical 
office, in Quebec, complete returns of all the townships, (with 
one exception) cities, towns, and villages in Upper Canada. 

The apportionment of the legislative school grant for the current 
year, is, therefore, based upon the population rerurns of the census 
commissioners — the official census of the province — and not upon 
the school population returns of the local school authorities. That 
there has been gross exaggeration in the school population returns 
of many school divisions, In order to obtain as large an apportionment 
as possible from the tehool fund, may be fkirly inferred from the 
fact, that by the present school Act imposing severe penalties in esse 
of conviction of making false returns, in order to obtain an undue 
share of the school fund, the gross number of children of school 
age in Upper Canada, according to the local school reports F<eeently 
received at this department, is nearly four thousand less than that 
reported the year preceding; whereas, according to the Increase of 
the population at large, the school population must have been at 
least ten thousand more in December, 1851, than it was in December, 
1850. Though the aggregate sura apportioned in support of common 
schools in Upper Canada, in 1852, is about the srme as last year, there 
will be found to be considerable variation in the amount apportioned 
to the counties, townships, cities, towns and villages respectively^ 
tlie boundaries of several counties having been altered by legislative 
enactment, several villages having become incorporated into muni- 



cipalities, bosid'^e the variation in the population returns of the 
census commiiviioners, and those of the local seho(ri authorities. I 
think the apporlioument of the legislative school grant ibr the 
current year, is die most equitable which has yet been made— 
withholding from some municipalities what they have heretofore 
obtained by exaggerated school population returns, and giving to 
other rounicipa)}»iei9 what they would have been heretofitre entitled 
to receive, had others made as honest returns as themselves. It 
should also be recollected, that in some counties, townships, cities, 
towns, and villages, there is a much more rapid increase of popula- 
tion than in otliers. 

{official.] 
Ciradar to Clerhf of Counties, notifying them of the Apporlian^ 
Meni of the Legislative School Grant for, the year 1852. 
Sir: — I have the honor to transmit herewith, a certified copy 
of the apporiionment of the legislative school grant for the current 
year, to the several townships of the county muoieipality of which 
you are clerk. You will phase notify each k>f*at superioteaileDt in 
your county of this apportionment, so far as it relates to his charge, 
as provided in the 1st clause of the 3l8t section of the school Act. 

For the convenience of the public. His Excellency the Governor 
General has been pleased to direct that, hereafter, the legislative 
school grant for Upper Canada Jshall be payable by this Department, 
Toronto, ini«tead of at tiie Office of the Honorable the Receiver 
General, Quebec. 

The amount apportioned to your county will be paid to your 
treasurer, or his attorney, at this Offiee,upon application, in terms of 
my recent Circular to wardens of counties, dated the 1st of May last. 
In addition, I have to state, that no part of the apportionment, although 
made, will be paid to any of those counties and townships, (as enu- 
merated in the annexed note*) from which no certified abstraet of the 
school accounts for last year has been transmitted by you to tfaic 
Office, as required by the 5th clause of the 27tb seeUon of the school 
Act— nor until such abstract shall have been received at this Depart- 
menti From those counties and townships not enomeratcid in the 
note, satisfactory abstraots of school accounts have been received, 
and are hereby acknowledged. The clause of the Aot referred to, 
requires each county council ** to appoint annually, or oftener, auditors, 
whose duty it shall be to audit the accounts of the county treasurei; 
and other officers, to whom school moneys shall have been intrusted, 
and' to report to su<3ih^^6otincil ; asd the county clerk shall transmit 
to the Chief Superintendent of Schools, <m or 5^ors the Firei day of 
March t» each year, a eertified oopy of the abstract of soch report, 
and also give such explanation relating thereto, as far as he may be 
able, which may be required by the Chief Superintendent In the 
40th section of the Act, it is provided, ** that no county, eity, town, 
or village shall be entitled to a share of the legislative school grant, 

* The Ibllowinff are the Counties and towDBfaips from which no certified 
abstract of schooraccoants. for last year* has been received at the Educa- 
tiooal Department, as aathorised ana required by the 5th clanse of the 27th 
section oi the school Act«up to the date of this CirGular:— 
1 . United OouDtles of Stormool, Dundai, and Gleniarry. 

9. •• Ptbkou and RuMeH— elao iioder or apfioiDtineBt of looal in pe ria t a iH 

deota. and copy of procaedin|> of county eouiiefl on educational matten. 

3. County of Caileton (Isnperfeet). [Tba local mperintendent Ibr tbe lowns M y of 

March haa not yet tninanltied his repiait.] 

4. TowmMpofBaatard, County of Leedi (tanperfect.) 

5. ** BurgKOT, Bouth, dOb do. 

6. ** Cioaby, South, do. do. 

7. ** Kitley. do do. 

8. ** Bathufit, County of Lanait. 
S. ** BeckwitL do. do. 

IS. ** Buraew, Nortli, do. do. 

11. •• DarHtJg, do. do. 

IS. •• Elmaley, I^ortii, da do. 

18. « Lanark. do. do. 

14. " Barnaay. do. do. 

15. ** Bherbrooka. KSrUi, do. do. 

IS. ** Admamon, do. Benftew. 

17. " Bagot, do. do. 

18. ** Broinley. do. do. 
IS. ** Borton, do. do. 
^. ** Packenham, do. do. 
SI. - Rosa, do. do. 
93. " Weatmeath, do. do. 

8S. County of Hastlnp— alto nodee of appolnanent of loeal SB p ei Unaw farts aadeoov 

of educational proceedings of ooonty council. ^ 

24. County of Prince Edward. 
39. ** Simeoe. 

SS. Township of Ancaster, County of Wentwortb. 
97. ** Btnhrooke, do. do. 

18. *• Etqoeatng. do. Baiton. 

90. United Oounties of Lincoln and Wetland. 
90. County of nxford (Irapetl^ct.) 

31. United CounUes of VVeiliiigton, Waterloo, aad Giey (fanpertet.) 
89. do. do. MidJleKX and Elffin Clinperftct) 

33. do. do. Huron, Perth, and Bruce* 

Tbe clerk of the county of Kent baa not notified tbe departraont of tbe appolntnisat of 
local superiniendeaia, nor Anmiahed copies of proceedings of eoitnty eottodl oo'i ' 
tlonal matiers. 
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without raising, by assestmenty a sum at loaat equal (clear of all 
charges for collection) to the share of the said school grant appor^ 
tioned to it : and provided also, that should the municipal corpora- 
tion of any county, city, town, or village, raise in any one year a 
less snm than that apportioned to it out of the legislative school 
grant, the Chief Superintendent of Schools shall deduct a sum equal 
to the deficiency froiu the apportionment to such county, city, tovni, 
or village, in the following year.** 

Now, I cannot ofiicially know or ascertain whether these condi- 
tions of the law have been fulfilled in each township, or other 
municipality, without the county auditors* abstracts, which should 
be transmitted to me, on or before the first day of March in each 
year ; whereas such abstracts from some whole counties, and from 
many townstiips, are not forthcoming even at the present time ; nor 
can the legislative school grant, as intiroatpd, be paid (sUhoueh 
apportioned) in behalf of such townships, until the provisions of the 
law are complied with ; and all parties concerned will know to 
whom the blame is attributsble for any delay in the payment of any 
part of such grant, or in the loss of it altogether, whether it be on 
the part of county or township ofiicers, or both. 

One reason assigned, in some instances, f >r not making these 
returns, is, that the accounts could not be obtained from the town- 
ahip treasurers, who had been appointed county sub-treasurers for 
the receipt and payment of school moneys. Now, no county 
council is required to appoint a sub-treasurer for school moneys 
unless it shall judge it expedient ; nor ought it to do so without 
providing that every sub-treasurer thus appointed shall perform 
every duty in the payment and accounting for school moneys st 
would the county trt'asurer himself. I^he provisions of the law are 
very explicit on this point, requiring each county council, 

twrtkly^ To see that sufficieat security be given by all officers of such 
Council to whom school monevs shall be entrusted; to see that no deduction 
be made from the School Fond by the County Treasurer or Sub- treasurer, for 
the receipt and payment of school -moDevs; to appoint, if it shall judge expe- 
dient, one or more Sub-treasurers of school moneys, for one or more town- 
ships of such county: Provided always, that each such Sob-treasurer shall 
be subject to the same responsibilities and oblijrations in respect to the ae* 
counting for school moneys and the payment onawful orders for such mo- 
neys given by any Local Superintendent within the parts ol the county for 
which he is appomted Sob^treasurer, as are imposed oy this Act vpon each 
County Treasurer, in respect to the paying and accounting for such moneys. 

In tke neighbouring State of New York, the law has not allowed, 
fr^ni the beginning, any part of the school mooeya provided by the 
State, to tie patd ^Uuuf^k «p|Mirtiai»Aa) to any oity^ township, or 
ooanty, without aoeh municipality prevMmty niJateg an equal sum 
by local tax, and attesting, under oath, to the State Department of 
oommon schools, that auch sum had actually been asaesacd andpouf 
ibr the support of common schools. Oar law provides for the 
apportionment and payment of the moneys provided by the legisla- 
ture before the raising of a like sura by tax or assessment in each 
municipality— only requiring that such som shall be provided in 
each municipality by assessment in the course of the year, and that 
this shall appear by returna from each municipality, on or before the 
first day of March of the year following. 

Now, the efficiency and progress of the school system cannot be 
maintained, and its noble objects accomplished, unless the provisions 
of the law are punctually and thoroughly acted upon by all parties 
concerned. These are not mere arbitrary provisions ; they are 
means to a great end—- the social elevation of the whole popolstion 
of the land. And this elevation is not effected merely by schools, 
bat by teaching and habituating the people at large to transact all 
their poblic affairs, — ^from the school section to the county municl- 
' pslity, — in a business-like manner. The accoracy, punctuality, and 
method observed in such proceedings, will soon be extended to all 
the transactions of domestic and private life, and thus exert a salu- 
trary influence upon all the social relations and personal babiu of 
the whole people. 

I cannot tberefbre press too strongly upon your mnnioipal council 
the subjecu referred to in this Circular, as well as in my Circular 
to wardens, of counties referred to ; and as I have provided and 
furnished blanks for all the reporta and returns, required by the 
school Act, I can imagine no good reason for neglect or delay in the 
transmission of them from any county as prescribed by the ststute. 

In order to remove all possible excuse for the treasurer or sub« 
treasurers not preparing and presenting, in proper time, to the 
county auditors, accurate and full accounts of the school moneys 
received and paid in behalf of each township, I have prepared, and 
A herewith transmit to your address, blank forms of such aoooants, 



with directions tor filllsg them up— one copy of which you will have 
the goodness to fumif'h to each of the sub-treasurers of school 
moneys in your county, for the current year. It will be recollected, 
thst the order of the trustoea, in behalf of a legally qualified 
teacher, (endorsed by such teacher,) and delivered to a local super- 
intendent, will be such superintendent's authority and receipt for 
his cheque upou the county or sub-trea«arer for the amount of »uch 
order, and that cheque (also endorsed by the teacher) will be the 
Xreaaurer*s receipt for the amount specified on the fare of it, and 
will constitute his voucher for the payment of such smonnt, in pre- 
senting his accounu to the oouut> editors. For convenience, 
each voucher should be numbered, as provided in the blank forms 
of accounts herewith transmitted. 1 o meet the case, and relieve 
the embarrassment of those delinquent counties and townships 
enumerated in the note atUched to thid Circular, a sufficient number 
of copies of the forms will be found in the parcels sent herewith. 
They might be filled op for last year; end transmitted to the county 
auditors without delay, eo as to enable you to forward to me an ah- 
street of the auditnr's report, previous to the apportionment being 
paid to your treasurer by this Department. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

£. RYERSON* 

Eddoatios Omoa, TtmU^ loa Jvly, ISM. 
APPORTIONMENT OF THE LEGISLATIVE SCHOOL GRANT 

TO THE CXiUxNTI>:ff, TOWNSHIFS. CITIES, TOWNS, AND IKCU&FO- 
RATfiD VILLAGES IN UPPER CANADA. FOR THE YEAR 1831. 
GsmSAL AaaraAOT qf tkt Awpcfiiamm»mt ^ tk» Le^Mmtiv School OrmHtfrr tka 
Y9W laSO, 1%5I, 4M^1H99, ineiutiVi^ 
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APPORTIONMENT TO THE COUNTIES AND TOWNSHIPS 

IN UPPER CANADA. FOR THE YEAR 1853. 



1. Glengany, 

2. Stormont» 

3. Dundaa, 

4. Prescott, 

5. Ruaeell, 

6. Carleton, 

7. Grcnville, 

8. Leeds, 

9. Lanara, 

10. Renfrew, 

11. FVoQtenac, ...... 

12. Addington, 

19. Lennox, 

14. Prince Edwaid,.. 

15. Hastings, 

16. Northumberland,- 

17. Durham, 

18. Peterborough, ... 

19. Victoria, 

2». Ontario, 

21. York, 

22. Peel, 

23. Simcoe, 

24. Went worth, 

25. Halton, 

26. Brant, 

27. Lincoln, 

28. Wclland, 

29. Haldimand, 

3D. Norfolk, 

31. Oxford 

32. Waterloo, 

33. Wellington, 

84. Grey 

35. Perth, 

36. Huron, 

37. Bruce, 

38. Middlesex, , . 

39. Elgin, 

40. Kent, 

41. Lambton, 

42. Essex. 
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1. COVHTT OV GUUIOAJKKT. 

vowmuM. poroLA- ArroKTxoHKSjrr^ 

noif. £ ; d. 

Chariottenlmr^ 5,567 @4|d 109 19 7) 

K«nyoa, 3,842 .. 76 9i 

Lancaster, 4,000* .. 70 3 4 

Lochiel 4.174 .. IK2 12 2J 

17,573 £347 15 11| 

2. County of SrowwHT. 

Cornwall, V07 •• »3 3 2i 

Fiach 1,450 .. 28 13 Hi 

Osnabruck. 4,700^.. 93 5 

Roxborough, 2,14*.f 42 7 10* 

12,999 257 5 5i 



8. CoUWTT OF Dukdjls. 

Matilda, 4,198 ., 

Mountaiiit 2,764 .. 

Willianisbiiri^.^ 4.284 .. 

Wincheater, 2,565 .. 

13,811 

4. Couim OF PBxacoTT. 

Alfred 584 .. 

Caledonia, 958 .. 

Hawkeabuiy, Eaat,.... 3,029 .. 

Hawkesbury, West,... 2,665 ,. 

Longueuil, '• '1,395 .. 

Plftotagenet, North, .... 1,202 . . 

Plantagenet, South, . . • • 643 . • 

10,476 



5. COUITTT OF RUSSBLL. 

Caroblidgf,.. 200 .. 3 19 2 

Clarence, 700 .. 13 17 1 

Cumberland, 1,631 .. 32 5 74 

Russell, 503 .. 9 19 ij 

3,034 60 Hi 

6. CoVHTT OF CAU.B1WI. 

Fitzroy, 2,807 .. 55 H U 

Gloucester, 8,005 .. 59 9 5} 

Goulboum 2,525 .. 49 19 5| 

Gower, North, 1,775 .. 35 2 " 

Huntley, 2,519 .. 49 17 

March, 1,125 .. 22 5 

Marlborough, 2,053 .. 40 12 

I^crpeaa. 3,800 .. 75 4 2 

Osgood, 3,050 .. 60 7 3| 

Torbdton, 542 .. 10 14 6| 

23.201 «so 9 o| 

7. COITVTT OF (SmEHTlLLB. 

Augusta, 5,154 .. 162 || 

Edwardsburgh 4,779 .. 94 11 8| 

Gower, South, 863 .. 17 1 7} 

Oxford. 4,496 .. 88 19 8 

Wolford, 3.259 .. 64 10 0^ 

18,551 367 3 li 
8. COUHTT OF LkEXW. 

Bastard, 3,448 .. 68 4 10 

Burgess, South, 276 .. 5 9 3 

Cr«aby, North, 1,785 .. 35 6 6) 

Crosby, South, 1,578 .. 31 4 7$ 

Elizabethtown, 5*208 .. 103 1 6 

Elmsley, Soutii 1,442 .. 28 10 94 

E8Cot^ 1,399 .. 2743 94 

KiUey 3,525 .. 60 15 3} 

Leeds &Lansdown, front 3,292 .. 65 3 1 

Leeds d^ Lansdown, rear, 1,530 . • 30 5 7} 

Tonge 3,661 .. 72 9 l} 

27,144 537 4 6 

9. COUNTT OF LaITjLBK. 

Bathurst. 2.868 .. 56 15 3 

Beckwith 2,540 .. 50 5 5 

Burffes8,North 1,110 .. 21 19 41 

Dalhousie, 1,421 .. 28 2 51 

Darling, 670 .. 13 5 2^ 

Drummond, 2,648 .. 52 8 2 

Elmsley, North, 2,031 .. 40 3 114 

Lanark 2,649 .. 52 8 6} 

Lavant, 98 ,. 1 18 9} 

Moatague, 3,336 .. 66 6 

Packenham. 1,868 .. 36 19 5 

Ramsay 3,256 .. 64 8 10 

Sherbrooke, North,.... 399 .. 7 17 Hi 

Sheirbrooka, South,.... 487 .. 9 12 9{ 

25,381 502 6 Tj 

* Aifumed,— no returnf having been recehred. 



10. Couirrr or Reitfkxw. 



rOVDLA. ArrOBTIORIfSIIT. 
TION. £ ; d, 

Admaston, 685 @4id. 13 11 li 

Bagot 734 .. 14 10 61 

Blithfield, 200 .. 3 19 2 

Bromley 687 ., 13 11 Hi 

Horton, 1,142 .. 22 12 01 

McNab, 1,513 .. 28 18 10} 

Pembroke, 633 .. 12 10 61 

Ross.' 708 .. 14 3 

Stafford, 281 .. 5 11 2£ 

Westmeath, '. 1,152 .. 22 16 



7,735 



153 I 9i 



II. COQATT OF FboRYXIIAC. 

Bedfoid, 1,118 .. 22 2 6i 

Hinchinbrooke, 364 .. 7 4 1 

Kingston, 5,235 .. 103 12 2i 

Loughborough, 2;063 .. 39 12 lOi 

Pittaburgh, 3,258 .. 6i 9 1\ 

Portland; 2,388 .. 47 5 3 

Storriogton 2,130 .. 42 3 U 

Wolfe Ulaad, 2,654 .. 53 10 6^ 

19,150 379 2i 



12. County of ADDnroroN. 
Amherst Island, ....... 1,287 

Camden, East, 6,975 

Ernestown, 5,111 

Sheffield, 1,792 

15,165 



25 9 51 

138 lU 

101 3 U 

35 9 4 

300 2 91 



13. COUVTT OF LxiTNOZ. 

AdolphuBtown, 718 .. 14 4 2| 

FrederiekflA>urg^ 3,166 .. 62 13 2i 

Richmond, 4,071 .. 80 11 5i 

7,955 157 8 lOi 

14. CoWMTT OF PkIHCX EdWAKD. 

Ameliasbnrgb, 3,286 •• 65 8i 

Aihol, 1,621 .. 32 1 71 

Hallowell, 3,203 .. 63 7 10| 

Hillier, 2,962 .. 58 12 5} 

Marysburgfa, 3,512 .. 69 10 2 

Sophiasburs^ 2,734 .. 54 2 2| 

17,318 342 15 Oi 

15. CouHTT OF HAFrmas. 

Elzevir, MadocA. Tudor, o.-'ci - «* lo lo^ 

s«..«p...A»u, 81,124 .. 61 16 7 

Huntmgdon, 2,548 .. 50 8 7 

Marmora,; 635 .. 12 11 41 

Rawdon, 3,097 .. 61 5 10} 

Sidney, 4,574 .. 90 10 61 

Thurlow, 4,469 .. 88 8 11| 

Tyendinaga, 6,200 •• 122 14 2 

27,408 542 9 

16. COUNTT OF NoSTHiniBSRI.AVD. 

Alnwick 614 .. 12 3 0} 

Brighton, 3,725 .. 73 14 h\ 

Cramahe, 2,993 .. 59 4 Of 

Haldimand 4,634 .. 9114 31 

Hamilton, 5,008 .. 99 2 4 

Moaaghan, South, 1,051 .. 20 16 

Percy, 2,606 .. 5111 

Murray, 3,725 .• 73 14 

Seymour, 2,781 .. 55 

27,136 

17. CovmT OF DuiWAM. 

Cartwright, 1,756 .. 

Cavan, 4,438 .. 

Clarke. 6,190 *. 

Darlington,.. • 8,005 .. 

Hope, 5,299 .. 

Manven, 2,568 .. 

28,256 559 4 8 

18. COUIVTT OF PeTXRBOROUGH. 

Asphodel. 1,678 .. 33 4 2J 

Belmont and Me thu^n,.. 248 .. 4 18 2 

Douro.......;^. ...... 1,676 .. 33 3 5 

Dtmimer and Burleigh, 1*600 .. 31 13 4 

EnniJimore, 675 .. 13 7 2| 

Monaghan,. North, 905 .. 17 18 2} 

Otonabcc. 3,872 .. 76 12 8 

Smith and Hanray* .... 2^392 .. 47 6 10 

13^046 258 4 Oi 



537 1 


4 


34 15 


1 


87 16 
122 10 


8 
% 


158 8 
104 17 


7 
6 


50 16 


6 



19. ComrrY of Victoria. 

ropoLA- APPORTTomCBirr. 

TIOH. £ », d, 

Bezley 6 @4id. 2 4i 

Eldon, 1,320 .. 26 2 6 

Emily, 2,763 •. 54 13 8i 

Fcnelon, 590 .. H 13 6i 

Mariposa, 3,895 .. 77 1 9i 

Ops 2,512 .. 49 14 4 

Verniam, 571 .. 11 6 Oi 

11,657 238 14 2| 



6B 12 

19 17 
27 15 

133 6 
77 2 

20 6 
8 4. 

22 13 

45 6 

158 5 



I 

6i 

1 



582 10 Hi 




20. COURTT OF OSTARIO. 

Brock, 3,518 .. 

G«orgina, 1,005 . . 

Mara and Rama........ 1,408 .. 

Pickering,.... 6,737 .. 

Reach, 3,897 .. 

Scott, 1,028 .. 

Sougog Island, 415 .. 

Thon, 1,146 .. 

Uxbridge 2,289 .. 

Whitby, 7,996 .. 

29,434 

21. Covjm OF Tors. 

Etobicoke, :... 3,410 .. 

Gwillimbury, North, .. 1,093 .. 

Gwiliimbury, East, .... 3,207 . . 

King, 6,454 .. 

Markham, 6,952 .. 

Scarborough,.... 4.237 .. 

Vaughan, 7,708 .. 

Whitchurch, 4,604 . . 

Toik, 10,035 .. 

47,700 

23. Covrty of Pkbl. 

Albion 4,281 .. 

Caledon, 3,707 . . 

Chinguaeottsy 7,469 • . 

Gore of Toronto, 1.820 . . 

Toronto, 7,539 .. 

24,816 

23. COUFTT OF SiMCOX. 

Adjala, 1,994 .. 

Esaa, 1,507 .. 

Flos, 545 .. 

Gwillimbury, West,-*- 3,894 .. 

Inn»-fiU-— -.. 2,341 .. 

♦ Matchedasfa, 7 .. 

Medonte, 1,116 .. 

Mono, 2,689 .. 

Mnlmur, 766 .. 

Notuwasaga, 1,887 .. 

Orillia, 718 .. 

Oro, 2,027 .. 

SuBnidile, 203 .. 

Tay. 600 .. 

Tecumscth, 3,998 .. 

Tiny, 748 .. 

Toasorontio, 492 .. 

Vespra, — ... 1,626 .. 

27,158 



24. CouuTT OF Haltov. 

Esquesing, 5,225 .. 103 8 2| 

Nassagawaya, 2,237 .. 44 5 5} 

Nelson, 4,078 .• 80 14 24 

Trafidgar, 6,782 .. 134 4 6i 

18,382 362 12 5| 

25. CoUJUTY OF WSMTWOBTH. 

Ancaster, 4,653 .. 92 1 9f 

Barton, 1,735 .. 134 6 9i 

Bewriy, ..^ 5,620 .. HI 4 7 

Binbrook^ 1,737 .. 34 7 

Flamborough, East,.... 2,903 .. 57 9 1 

Flamborough, West, -. 3,533 .. 69 18 

Glanfoid, • 2,008 .. 38 14 l(y 

Saltflcct, 2,801 .. 55 8 8| 

24,990 494 11 10^ 



127 14 


8| 


137 11 10 


83 17 


11 


152 11 


1 


91 2 


5 


198 12 


2i 


944 1 


3 


84 14 


6f 


73 7 


41 


14ri6 


5| 


36 


5 


149 4 


2i 


491 3 





39 9 


H 


29 16 


6 


10 15 


H 


77 1 


H 


46 6 


7 


3 


9 


22 1 


9 


53 4 


^ 


IS 3 


54 


37 6 Hi 


14 4 


^ 


40 2 


4 


4 


4 


11 17 


6 


79 2 


6i 


14 16 


1 


9 14 


9 


32 3 


7i 


537 20 


Oi 



26. CovKTT OF BsAirr. 

Breotfozd* 6,410 .« 

Burford, 4,433 .. 

Dumfries, South, 4,297 .. 

Oakland,. — ^ 840 .. 

Onondaga,... 1,858 •• 

Tuacarora, * 1,821 .. 

19.659 



1 17 3i 

14 81 

i 10} 



126 17 
87 
85 

16 12 6 
36 15 5i 
36 9} 
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27* CoujfTV or LiNQOl'ir. 

TOWmBira. rOFOLATlOR. AFroKTioMicvrr. 

JC ». A 

Gaietor, 1^8 @4|d.l27 13 41 

CliDton 2.462 .. 48 14 6i 

GainsboRHigh, 2,538 .. 50 4 7} 

GfROtham, 3,216 .. 63 13 

Grimsby, 2,448 .. 48 9 

Louth, 1.848 .. 36 11 6 

Ni««Bra, 2,250 .. 44 10 7i 

16,160 319 16 8 

28. Cqchtt or Wullahd. 

Bertie, - 2,737 .. M 3 

Crowlawl, 1,478 .. 29 5 

Hiimbentone, 2,201 .. 43 11 

PcUiwn 2.400 .. 47 10 

Stamford, 3,113 .. 61 12 21 

Thorold, 2,735 .. 54 2 74 

Wainflect, 1,841 .. 36 8 8| 

Willoughby 1,352 .. 26 15 2 

17,857 353 8 4i 

29. COUIITT or HXLDIMAND. 

Canborourii, 1,151 .. 22 15 71 

Cayuga, North, 2.013 .. 39 16 9j 

Cayuga, South, 824 .. 16 6 2 

Dunn, 828 •• 16 7 9 

Moulton, 1,984 .. 39 5 4 

Oneida, 2,817 .. 55 15 0| 

Rainhara, 1,618 .. 32 5} 

Seneca, 3,636 .. 71 19 3 

Sherhtooke, 334. .. 6 12 21 

Walpole, 3,583 .. 70 18 s} 

18,788 371 16 11 



30, CoC5TV or NosroLx. 

Charlotteville, 2,780 .. 55 5 

Honghton, 1,509 .. 29 17 

MidAeton, 1,721 .. 84 1 

Townaend, 4,934 ,. 97 13 

VV'aUmgham, 3,090 ., 61 3 1 

Windham, 9^900 .. 57 7 11 

Woodhowe, 2,894 .. 57 5 6i 

19,828 393 8 7 

31. Coonr or Oxv^rd. 

Blandloid, 1,356 .. S6 16 9 

Blenheim, 4,995 .. 98 17 24 

Bereham, - 3,644 .. 72 2 5 

JgrmciL."?. ...... 5,5® .- H»nS-dt 

oxford. North. 1,378 .. 27 5 5| 

Okjord, Eaat, 2,210 .. 43 14 9j 

OxIbtdWeat, 1,894 .. 37 9 8} 

Zprra, East, 3,200 ., 63 6 8 

Zorra, West, 3,302 •. 65 7 Oi 

29,386 580X2 2 

32. Comnr or Wjltxiuloo. 

Dumfries, North. 3,476 ,. 68 15 11 

Waterioo. 7.098 .. 152 7 11 

WaUesley,... 3.546 .. 70 8 74 

WUmot,- 5,297 .. 104 16 8| 

Woolwich, 3,092 .. 61 3 11 

23,109 457 7 31 

33. CoiTHTT or WXLLINOTOV. 

Amaranth, 500 .. 9 17 11 

Aitfaiir,LutherA>MiBto, 1,808 •• 35 18 81 

Eiamosa, 2,350 .. 46 10 2|" 

Erin, S^&O .. 71 1 t 

Garafraza, 2,083 .. 41 4 

GuelDh, 2,879 .. 56 19 7; 

Marybonragli, 994 •• 19 13 

Nibhirf, 2,450 .• 48 9 9 

Feel 2.455 .• 48 11 

mingjoij,,... 1,99D „ 89 7 . 

Puslinch, 3.862 ^ 76 8 8} 

24(956 498 18 6 



34. ConTT or Gsxr. 

Artemesim'.**... 733 .. 

Bchtinck, 1,272 .. 

CoHingwdod, 545 .. 

Deiby, 471 .• 

Egremont, ........«—. 665 •• 

Euphrasia, 603 .. 

Gianelg; 1.250 ., 

HoUanJL 954 ,. 

Malaacttion and Proton, 450 .. 




TowmmM. ropcLA- ArroBTiomuiiT. 

non. £ $. d. 

Normanby 539 @4|d. 10 13 

Osprey 486 .. 9 "^ 

St. Vincent, 1,601 .. 31 

SuUivao, 538 .. 10 

Sydenham, 2,432 .. 48 2 8 

12,539 248 3 41 



25, Courrr or Pkrtr. 

BlaDchard, 2,780 .. 

Dowoie, 2,727 .. 

Easthope, North, 2,341 • . 

Eastbope, South, 1,797 . . 

ElUce, 1.328 .. 

Fullarton, 1.750 .. 

Hibbert, 1,191 .. 

Logan, 698 .. 

Mornington, ...,. 933 .. 

15,545 



84. COUHTT or UUROH . 

Aahfield, 907 .. 

Biddulpb, 2.081 .. 

Colbome, 921 .. 

Goderich, 2,715 .. 

Hay, 995 .. 

Hallet, 955 .. 

McGUlivray. 1,718 .. 

McKillop, 848 .• 

Stanley, 2,064 .. 

Stephen, - ^ 742 ,. 

Tuckersmlth, 1,727 •. 

Usbome, 1,484 .. 

Wawaaosh, 722 .. 



55 
53 19 
46 6 
35 11 
26 5 
34 12 
23 11 
13 16 
18 9 



307 13 21 



17 19 
41 3 

18 4 
53 14 8] 

19 13 II 
18 18 
34 
16 15 
40 17 
14 13 
34 3 
29 7 
14 5 



17,879 



353 17 14 



S7. CouuTT or Bkucx. 

Artan, 149 .• 2 18 111 

Brant, 621 .. 12 5 9' 

Bruce 100 .. 119 7 

Elderslie 14 .• ? 5 6 

Greenock, 244 •. 4 16 7 

Huron, 236 •, 4 13 5 

Kineaidine, 1,149 .• » 14 9| 

Kinloss, 47 .. 18 7i 

Saugeen, 277 ., 5 9 71 

_. 2.837 56 2 111 

38. COONTT or MlDDLSSBZ. 

Adelaide, 1,979 .. 88 ^ 4« 

Canadoc 3,118 .. 61 14 21 

Delaware, 1,861 .. 36 16 71 

Dorchester, North, 2,570 .. 50 17 34 

Ekfrid, 1,792 .. 35 9 4 

Ik*©. 2,447 .. 48 8 71 

London. 6,735 .. 133 5 lli 

Metcalfe, 1,096 .. 21 13 10 

Moea, 2,075 .. 41 1 4i 

Nissoi^ West, 1,8^2 .. 36 5 2 

Westminster, 5.069 .. 100 6 5t 

Williams, 2,290 .. 45 6 51 

32,864 650 8 8 



39. Coun^Ti or Elgin. 

Aldborougti, 1,226 .. 

Bayham, 5,092 •• 

Dorchester, South, .... L477 . • 

Dnnwich, 1^48 .. 

Malahide. 4.059 .. 

Sottthwold,...: 5,063 •• 

Yarmottth, .;•.. 5,288 .. 

24,144 

40. CouHTT or Kxirr. 

Camden and ZoQe« — 1,434 •• 

Chathain, ' 1,768 •• 

Dover. East, 7 - y^g 

Dover, West,) *'^'" •• 

Harwich, 2,627 .. 

Howard. 2,798 .. 

Oxford.. 1,566 .. 

Ralei^ 2,460 .. 

fe'l^^'feast,^ ^^^ •• 

15,399 



24 5 
100 15 
29 4 
38 11 
80 3 
100 4 
104 13 



477 17 



28 7 71 
34 19 10 

34 2 4 

51 19 101 
55 7 61 
30 19 101 
48 13 9 

90 4 Hi 
304 15 54 



41. C0U21TT or Lambto9. 
TawmHira. roptTLATioN. APposTiOHifBinr. 
il «. A 

Bosanquet,: 1,093 @4|d.'21 12 7| 

Brooke 511 .. 10 2 31 

Dawn, ...a 556 .. 11 1 

Eimiskillen, 238 .. 4 14 24 

Eupbemia, 1.453 ., 28 15 If 

Moore, 1.258 .. 24 17 Ul 

Plymptoo, 1,511 .. 29 18 ]| 

Samia, 1,384 .. 27 7 10 

Sombra, 738 .. 14 12 11 

Warwick, 2,069 .. 40 18 ll| 

10,811 213 19 41 

42. CouBTY or Eassx. 

Anderdon, 1.199 .. 23 14 71 

Colchester, 1,870 •• 37 2{ 

Gosfield 1,802 .. 35 13 34 

Maidstone, 1,167 .. 23 1 11| 

Maiden, 1,315 .. 26 6^ 

Meraea, 11,93 .. 23 12 21 

Rochester, 788 .. 15 1111 

Sandwich,' 4,928 .. 97 10 8 

TUbury, West, 675 •. 13 7 2* 

14^37 295 12 61 



Circular to Clerks of Cities, Towns and 
Villoffes^ in Uppsr Canada^ notifying 
ihmn of the Apportionment of the Le- 
gislative School Orant for 1852. 

SiR^-^I have the honor to intimate to yoo, 
ail provided in the 35th section of the Sehoel 
Act, for the information of the Council, of 
which you are Clerk, and of your Board of 
Common School Trusteee, that the sum 
placed opposite the name of your Munioi- 
pality has been apportioned to it for the cur- 
rent year, out of the Legislative School 
Grant appropriated to Upper Canada. 

By the 49nd section of the School Act, 
the money thot apportioned is payable lo 
the Treaaurers of tliose Cities, Tovns aad 
Villages, which have complied with the dth 
clause of the 27th section, in connection 
with the 2l8t section of the Act, as well as 
other rimviainnL of the la w. I have tojtat^ 
that no apportionment (all&Qugh made and ~ 
notified) will be paid in behalf of any of 
those Cities, Towns and Villages from which 
no certified abstract of school accounts-— a 
blank form of which, was transmitted to 
you from this office, on the 19th of last 
February— has been received at this Depart- 
ment ;* nor until such abstract shall have 
been received. 

For the convenience of the public, His 
Excellency the Governor General has been 
pleased to direct that hereafter the Legisla- 
tive School Giant will be payable at this 
Department, Toronto, instead of at the offiee 
of the Hon. the Receiver General, Quebec. 

As required by the 21st section of tha 
Act, taken in connection with the 2nd pro- 

• The following are the Towns and Villages 
from which no certified Abstract of School 
Accounts for last year has been received at the 
Educational Department, Toronto, as authorized 
and required by the 5th clause of the4l7th section, 
in connection with the 21st and 25th sections, ^ 
the School AQt, up to the date of the publication 
of this circular :•— 

It, Town of StCatharines 
18. IVJWD Munlei|Mlity of 

Ambembundi. 
U. Town MuQletpd^ of 

Cb/kthun. 

15. Town Municipality of 
Simeoe. 

16. Ylllap of CblppewB, 



i. TowaofBellevflle. 



8. 
8. 

4. 

6. 
6. 
7. 

8. 

0. 

le. 
u. 



BroemrUls. 
^ Bytown. 

• CornwaU. 

• Dundaa. 
>« Godetlcii. 

• Loadon. 
■• Miagaia <im- 

periteo? 
>• Peterboroufli 

• Fictoa. 

• PflKOttt 



IT. 
IB. 



Gait 



nor Beard of School 
Tmnewf Jtopoiy. 
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Jyly, \%n. 



viflo of the 3rd clause of the 27th section, 
you will please favour me from time to time 
with a copy of the proeeedingrt of your 
Counoil on Educatioiia] matters. 

On Che subject of the basis of the appor- 
tionment for this year, I have to ref r 
you for infonnation to the accompanying 
Circular, addressed to clerks of counties. 

I have the honor to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 

B, RYERSON. 

Ebocatioi* OmcB, 

TVrvnto \Uk Jnlf, ISM. 



crrias. ropuLATioN. ArpoBiioxificirr. 

X «. 4. 

ToroBto, 30,76;j@4|A6«8 17 0^ 

H»iniillon 14,19» .- 281 hi 

Kiag»ioo Ui5?i .. 229 5 at 

56,547 1.119 3 2i 

TOWM. 

BelleTille, 4,569 .. 90 8 6] 

Bramford 8,877 .. 76 14 l\ 

Brociiville 3,216 .. t-4 4 10^ 

Hytowo, 7,760 .. 153 11 8 

Coboarg 3,871 .. 76 18 Z\ 

Corowall, 1,692 .. 33 9 9 

Dundus, 3,517 .. 69 12 if 

Goderich, 1.329 .. 26 6 0| 

London 7,124 .. 140 19 11 

Niagara, 3,34'» .. (i6 3 1 

Peif?rborougb, 2.191 .. 43 7 'i\ 

Pictoii 1,569 .. 31 1 oi 

Tort Hope, — 2,476 .. 49 i 

Prencou 2,156 .. 42 13 5 

St. Catbarince. 4,368 .. 86 9 q 

53,085 1,050 12 9| 



Towii,]fVinctrA.LiTin. roreiA- AfPoanoMicBrr. 
TIOR. X «. A 

Amberatborgh, 1,880 .. 37 4 2 

Chaibam. 2,070 .. 4« 19 4} 

Guelph 1,860 .. 36 16 3 

Penh, 1,916 •. 37 18 5 

Simci»e 1,452 .. 28 14 9 

Woodfliock, 2,112 .». 4116 

11,290 22:1 8 Hi 

Chippewa, 1,193 .. 23 12 2f 

G«It, 2,248 .. 44 9 10 

IngeraoU 1,190 .- 23 11 Oi 

Oihawa, 1,142 .. 22 12 (4 

Paria, 1.890 .. 37 8 l| 

Preston 1,180 ., 23 7 1 

Ricbniood, 434 ., 8 U 9| 

8t. Thomaa, J 1.274 .. 25 4 3J 

Thorold, 1,091 .. 21 11 lOi 

11,642 S:)0 8 3| 

Total apportioomeot, to ciiiea, — ^— — 

towna, aod villagea, ... £2,623 13 3 



. ENERGY REQUISITE FOR THE TEACHER. 
In another f>art of this Journal we have devotad same attention 
to the consideration and eaeential iniportanGeof the ** proper arrange- 
ment and natural sequence'* of certain branches of study, an4 the 
STmmetrj and thoroughness which should characterize all kinds of 
Education. To goard the teacher against too much minuieneai^ 
and thereby feeblenesi^ in his mode of instruction, we ha^e. selected 
the following excellent counsel from a kte number of the 
MoisachmeUs Teacher: 

Energy is an indispensable reqoisite in almost erery employment: 
especially is it necessary for the teacher. The artisan works apon. 
bruu unconscious matter, moulding the crude and shapeless mass 
to forms of beauty and utility. The laws by which be operates are 
simple and uniform. The teacher works upon mind : the image 
of the Eternal Spirit. How much mora subtle and complex are the 
laws of mind ibsn of matter. Tbe physician has to deal with our 
outward frames— organised matter, instinct with life and sensibility. 
The lawa of matter thus enopbled by contact with mind, become 
more complex and abstruse. Bvt it is mind itsftf that is th«» ..ik^..^ 
for tbe teaoners forming Mnd. If energy be necessary for the 

artisan who works on wood or stone, and for tbe physician who 
deals with organised forms, much more is it necessary for one who 
shapes the immortal mii>d« He must have soul enough to animaie 
his own body, and all the bodies around him. Tbe whole school 
must be pervaded by bis spirit, instinct with his life. He must 
have vitality enough to arouse the slothful to action ; power to hold 
in check the heedless impulse of the thoughtless ; and decision to 
subdue tbe obstinacy of the wilful. His is the controlling energy 
to guide the course of all those committed to his carp, in the paths 
of knowledge. The mind that the teacher is called to mould, is 
often presented in tbe most unfavourable condition. Vicious habits, 
cherished by parental indulgence, are to be corrected, aversion to 
study almost insuperable is to be overcome, and wilfulness that 
spurns at wholesome restraint must be subdued. Thne things are 
expected of the teacher, and woe to him if he is rif feeble and irreso- 
lute purpose. It was deemed a hard requirement When the tyrant 
deoMnded of his physician,— 

** Canst thou not mioiater to a mind diseased ; 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow ; 
Rase out the written troablea of the braio ; 
And with some sweet oblivioas antidote 
Cleanse the aiufled boeom of tfaRt perilona atuff 
Which weighs upon the heart V* 

If the teacher is not called upon to rase out of the brsin of his 
scholars, " written troubles" and "rooted sorrows," he is expected 
to eradicate sloth, correct perverted activity, and by proper culture 
to temove all the " perilous stuff" with which young bearU are 
fraught. Baffled by the obstinate dulness of some of his pupiln, he 
is to Uy again and again to arouse their minds to action. Vexed 



by the levity and inconstancy of others, he is never to despair. He . 
must seek for new methods of arresting the attention of tbe care- 
less. He must invent new plsns to illustrate to his scholars those 
principles, trite and familiar to himself, but wholly unpereeived by 
th(>m. He must resolve to succeed ; to yield to no discourage' 
ment ; to be hindered by no obstacles. A school will not be prop- 
erly governed unless the teacher has energy and decision of chsr- 
acter ; and, without proper government, there will be but little 
intellectual improvement. Tbe scholars soon perceive this deficiency 
in a teacher. There may be any amount of blustering, an abundance 
of impotent threats, or a succession of cruelties inflicted by tbe 
imbecile tyrant who sits enthroned in the desk, wielding a ferule 
for a sceptre, but there is no government. The energetic teacher 
has sufficient force of chsracter to quell all incipient rebellions ; 
or rather he holds so stesdily the reins, that no reai»tance ia 
attempted. Calmly yet effectually be controls those under his 
chsrge. Without energy in the instructor, thd whole process of 
teaching degenerates into a dull rt>utine of disagreeable exercises, 
tiresome from their monotony, and almost useless from Uieir lifeless- 
ness. It is a stereotyped edition of dullness. No wonder that to 
the buoyancy of youthful vivacity, this becomes an intolerable 
burden ; and mischief is continually resorted to, that the insipidity 

±^':A^^iJs^vsiJi9jf. ^!«JMBfcniaraaiiiuThflffl iwws: 

the discouraged. Energetic teachers will have energetic scholars ; 
while dullness propagates itself indefinitely. If a teacher has a bad 
school, it will not do for him to cast the blame on circnmsUnoes ; 
he lacks tbe power to controul the outward circumstances by bis 
own resources. This obarscteristie of the successful teacher is 
not to be obtained by simply wishing for it. No one bowed down 
by tame porsuitB and indolence, can by a single purpose break the 
chains that have long bound him. Yet be need cot despsir. A 
beginning of a nobler life may m w commence. Each act of self- 
denying duty, each foolish habit broken, and each tempaiion over- 
cone, shall increase the power. The oak that throws sbmad iu 
giant arms defying the tempest, receives strength and nourishment 
from each fibre of its branching roots, and each leaf on its boughs 
that trembles in the breexe. Our destiny is in our own hands* 
To man is committed the helm ; he rosy steer his bark against 
the current, or idly float down tbe stream, till he is lost in oblivion. 
There is a miserable caricature of energy by which some impose 
upon themselves, in mistsking for force itf ehsracter a restlessness 
of mind, and a showy, bustling manner of doing ordinary things. 
The eagle in his high flight moves round his bmad circles through 
the sky, without fluttering his pinions ; — while tbe summer insects, 
dancing in the sunbeams, makes little prog.^ss, though his quiver- 
ing wings vibrate thousands of times in a second. One who hsa 
real energy is not solicitious to exhibit it by a blustering msnner. 
Silent snd unostenutious moves on the course of nsture ; clothing 
the esrth with vegetation, and bringing forth lis sustenance for all ; 
spreading out the pomp of its forests, and the garniture of its fields*- 
Thus the truly energetic act calmly ; yet efficiently preas en in the 
path of doty ; delving in the rich mines of thought, and bringing 
from the quart y, those now rude, who, when polithed.by eduostioii, 
are to become pillars of state, or living stones in the temple of oor 
God. 
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<Sbitcational InteUisence. 

CANADA. 

MONTHLY aUMMARY. 

Hb Excelleiiey the Governor-General has been pleased to make 
the following appoio*tinejitfl:-^To be Crown Memben of the Senate of the 
UniverBity of Toroato, viz.:— Oliver Mowat, Esq.. in the place of the Hon. 
J. H. Camenm; Dr Jamea John Hayea, re -appointed ; James Leselie, 
Esq., in place of the Hon. S. B. Harrison. To be Collegiate Members of 
the University of Toronio, viz.:— Rev. John Jennings, re-appointed ; T. 
J. O'Neill, Esq., in place of Re^'. B. O'Haia ; Rev. James Pyper, in place 

of Oliver Springer, Esq. The Toronto correspondent of the Montreal 

FUoi says :— **It is the intention of Bishop de Charbonnel, to establish in 
this city forthwith, a college for the education of priests of the Roman. 
Cntholic Church. The buildings have been tendered for, and will be erected 
without delay. Fere Tellier, the learned Jesuit, now in a Roman Catholic 

College in New York, will be President and Theological Professor." 

The County Grammar School at Guelph was examined on Friday and 
Saturday, the 9th and 10th inst. .On the former day, by the Rev. A. Palmer, 
Chairman of the Board of Trustees, and Mr. Macgiegor, of the University 
of Toronto. On the latter day, by the Rev. Mr. Macgregor of Guelph, and 
Messrs. Peterson and Macgregor, of the University of Toronto, Prizes 

were adjudged in the several bmnches of schools At the last annual 

election for School Trustees in Niagara, the Returning Officers were of 
opinion that persons rated for statute labour only had no right to vote, and 
rehised to receive any such votes when tendered. Some parties feit ag- 
grieved at this, and instituted proceedings in the Court of Queen's Bench 
to try the question ; and the decision of the Court is that no persons except 
freeholders and householdera, properly rated as such, have any right to 

vote for shoool trustees The Guelph Township Council being anxious 

to obtain an expression of public opinion in the township in regard to the 
free school system, and also in req^ct to the unappropriated lands, now 
liable to be atlaohed to school sections, or to be iormed into a school sec- 
tion or sectio'ns, have instructed the clerk to obtain an expression of the 
opinion oiemah school section io the matter, by the first Monday in Octo- 
ber, by writing to the trustees to that effect, .that so the Council might take 
action in the matter... ....The following letter from the Chieif Superin- 
tendent has been exteiftively circulated in Upper Canada. We repeat 
it here : — ^^I have to state that, the new division of a county or township, 
or both as in your case, does not affect boundaries of a school section. As 
trustees, you can levy and collect, just as if the whole of your section were 
situated in one township ; and by the last proviso incthe 4tli clause of the 
lath section of the S^ool Act, the whole of the^^^ion can be taxeA for ' 
the erection of a school house by the eouneil of the township within the 

limits of which the schoolhouse is situated." St^M are about being 

uken to erect a gramaar school and to unite it with a comsMn school at 
Richmond Hill Meetings are being held in different parts of the Pro- 
vince to collect fiinds to assist in susuining Trinity College, Toronto 

At a recent convocation at McGtU College, Montreal, the degree of A.M, 
was conferred on the Rev. Mr. Butler, of the Bishop's College, Lennox- 
Tills, L. C In regard to Mr. Roach's recent school examination, the 

Pong Point AdvocaU says: — The progress made by the acholars was rapid. 
Mr. Reach is much beloved by his pupils, and is decidedly the best teacher 

we have had for years in our town In noticing very favourably the 

recent examination of Mr. Scott's School at Oshawa, the Frteman remarks: 
Very few spectators were present, owing partly to the want of notice, and 
partly to that supiaeness so universal in Canada, manifested by the want of 
interest in school examinations. Or in fact almost everything tending to 
encourage the learner. Parents and guardians stsnd very much in their 
own light when they absent themselves from the school-room on examina- 
tion dajrs. Neither should visits of parents to their children in school be 
confined to quarterly examinations; they should be frequent visitors, encou- 
raging children and teacher, watching anxiously the progress made by the 
child— Its bent of mind— its tastes and dispositien ; and supplying every- 
thing required to animate and aid the young student in cultivating and 
developing his mental powers. Were such a plan adopted, instead of driving 
ehildren to school to get rid of them, much precious time would be savedt 
now lost forever, and our country wonld be blessed with an intelligent 

rtiing generation The school in section Now 1, McNab, uught by Mr. 

Duncan Ferguson was examined on the Ist inst., in presence of the local 
•aperintendent, one of the trustees, and a considerable number of the 
parents. The large attendance at this school, is a most aatisfactory and 
eneouraging proof of free school system. Under the old ngisis the aver- 
age attendance, out of a sectional population of school. g^ng chiUren of 
120, seldom exceeded 90 ; whereas on the present occasion the number on 
the roll for the last quarter amounts to 108, and that in attendance this day 
tsupwaidsef se. The onperlntcndent stated that this is the uoec nnme- 



roosly attended school under his inspection. The examination was a very 
protracted one ; occupying six hours— the time between the various classes 
being employed in singing. The children acquitted themselves quite satis- 
iactortly in the various branches in which they were examined, and all 
were quite pleased with the ability and faithfulness displayed by Mr. Fer- 
guson in conducting the school. The local superintendent addressed the 
pupils on the subject of ** habit ;" giving hints as to the formation of cor- 
rect habits in acting their parts in life, and the benefits that result from 

training the mind to habits of purity, sobriety, and obedience Were 

interesting occasions such as is referred to in the following extract from a 
recent letter in the Brockville R$eordert more frequent in Canada, the bar- 
man y of school sections would be greatly promoted. The remarks of the 
teacher, Mr. W. Plunket, are worthy of attention :— On the 2nd inat., being 
the appointed day for the quarteriy examination of the pupils of school sec- 
tion No. 1, Kitley, and No. 4, Elmsley, the examination was well attended 
by the parents ; and a **pic-nic" was got up, and attended by a large majo- 
rity of the supporters of the school. As the procession moved along, the 
pupils united their vocal powers, and sang various school pieces. Tea 
being over, a piece was sung, when Mr. Riddell read from the Journal «/ 
Edueati&n some selected pieces on the importance of education, the powers 
it confers, the duties of teachers and of parents : then more singing, after 
which Mr. Rutherford, in a short speech, addressed the meeting on the 
effects education produced by enlightening the mind, and qualifying man 
for enjoying life in ail its diversities. The rest of the afternoon was spent 
in various kinds of amusements ; old and young seeming to enjoy them- 
selves well ; and all went to their homea, pleased with themselves, their 
neighbours, and with the meeting. I would just say to those following the 
same calling as myself, and to every school division, that such meetings 
are productive of much good. They not only lighten the task of learning 
and teaching, but in bringing the different classes of people together in a 
social manner, where they see their children mingling together in Iovq, all 
taught by the same teacher, and made obedient to the same rules, without 
any partiality for one more than another. It abo leads parents to take a 
more active part with their children at home, in seeing that their teachers 
commands are obeyed. 

Celebraiion oU Union Schodj No. 1, Afoulton and SherhrooJce, — 
The examination of the pupils of this school took place on Thursday, the 
1st inst. The children were examined by the teacher, Mr. Abraham Lew- 
der, in the several branches of education in which they hsd been instmeted, 
and their proficiency was really remarkable, considering the very short time 
that they had been under tuition. In geography they chiefly excelled; 
this Bfr. Lewder said, had been their favourite study, and they certainly 
appeared to take a great pleasure in examining the globe and mapa, and in 
answering the questions which were p«t to them on thisinterestingbranch 
of education. There did not appear to be «o ielaod, a city, a river, a moun- 
tain, or a lake, of any note, of which they could, not tell the name and 
position, Slc, At the close of the examination the children sung a hymn, 
and the exquisite sweetness of their voices, as they blended together in 
song, inclined us greatly to a belief in Luther's assertion, that mutic and 
singing were essential parts of education. The company having been 
regailed with a cold collation, L. J. Weatherby. Esq., Reeve of the united 
townships, wss called to the chair, who after making a few remarks on the 
nature of the meeting, called upon Mr. T. Tipton, of the intlefendwt, who, 
in a brief speech, contrasted the state of educated countries with that ojf 
those in which the intellertual and moral cultivation of the people was 
neglected. H. Hyatt, Esq., then made a few remarks, with much ability, 
showing the value and advantage of education to persons in all ranks and 
conditions of life. Mr. Jones and Mr. Miller also addressed the com- 
pany. Mr. Lewder, whose engagemenU thst day expired, then took leave 
of his scholars in a very affecting manner, and made some most just and 
sensible remarks. We cannot close the account of the proceedings, with- 
out giving to all concerned the highest credit; to the scholars for their 
their industry, application and proficiency : to the inhabitants of the secton, 
and the trustees in particulnr, for the manner in which they have orgaoixed 
one of the best schools, and built one of the prettiest school-houses in the 
country, in a section where, a very short time ago, education was but little 
thought of; and, above all, to Mr. Lawder, for his tact in managing the 
scholars, and for the rapid progress which the school has made under him : 
and which has been effected without the use of harsh means, as we were 
assured that he raraly, if ever, had recoune to physical punishment.— 
[Independent. 

School Cehhralwn^ Township of Gainsborough. — A spirited 
celebration of the common schools of the township of GSainsborougli, was 
held in Capt. Taylor's grove, near the little village of Su Ann's, on Friday, 
the 21st nit. Everything oonnected with the whole affair, demonstrates 
with what energy educational matten are being carried forward in that 
township. From the report we learned thtt there are twelve school sec* 
tkioa, hk all of which sehogls in efii^iejst operation are eetabHahed. These 
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tections were all repreeented on the occasidn ; eight of them sent their 
«ntire schools— teac&ers and Ghildren-— each of which provided BOparate 
tables, Bnmptuously spread with all the substantials and delicaeites of the 
Beason. The speakers— Mr. Douglass Griffin, Revs. Messrs. Bell^ Haney 
and Griffin, Dr. Callendar, and A. Morse, Esq.,— were genendiy rteiaik* 
ably felicitous and interesting in the speeches which they delivered. With- 
out particularising upon the speeches, amiDgement, numbers present, gene* 
tal appearance and order, we may just say, all things combined to render 
. the occasion one of unusual profit and pleasure. It is worthy of remark, 
tliat there is a petfect union of feeKng and operation among all the schools 
of the township. They appear to be carrying out, literally and energeti* 
cally, the present school system of the province, and the interest displayed 
¥y the children, the rapid improvement made in the various branches of 
Common School education, afford a very pleasing testimony to its efficiency 
and adaptation to the wants of the yontiifnl community. The superintcfn* 
dent, Jacob Kennedy, Esq., is mnqaestionably endowed with the qualiJica* 
tions essentia] to tha office be ia cabled to iill. He manifests an unusual 
degree of interetl in the prosperity of the schools nnder his eare, and seems 
fruitful in snggestiog plans of operating peeuliarly calculated to Mcure 
genend prosperity. The want of such men is seriously felt in rauiy parts 
of the eonatry, and we have no donbt that the greatest proportion of com* 
plaints which have been urged against our school sjrstem would never had 
an existence if it had received, in every instance as fair a trial as it is now 
receiving in Gainsborough. 

Malakide School Celehraiion.-^Vrom the letter of a dchool 
Visitor in the Prototype, we learn that the annual school celebration, of the 
township of Malahide^ was held on the 25th ultimo, at the village of Aylmer, 
in a beautiful orchard. By ten o'clock our fine village was all alive, every 
street, road and avenne being crowded with persons of every age, sex and 
condition in life, clad in their best attire. There must have been about two 
thousand persons present. At half-past ten o'clock, a procession was 
formed, extending a mile in length; in front was the Vienna band, discours- 
ing in sweet strains ; then followed the school divisions of the township, 
in rogular order, accompanied by their respective trustees and teachen, 
drawn by twenty-five four-horse carriages, each division bearing a beauti- 
Inl banner, with an appropriate motto. How many two-horse and single 
vehielea» exclusive of the oavaleade, I conld not correctly ascertain, being 
so atitraeted by the lovely banners, and endeavoring to catch a ghiaee of 
their mottoa, as they passed, a few of which I shall here give-^g deep in 
the mines of knowledge ; Knowledge is our guide ; Knowledge is power ; 
The road to eminence ; We seek a treasure more procious than gold;— «nd 
all the rest equally as appropriate. The good things of this life being dis* 
posed ol^ the poblic examination of the scholars was the order of the day. 
Two hours being epent in this exeroise, enlivened at proper intervals by 
the ** voice of melody.*' Where all acquitted themselves well, it would be 
almost invidious to single out any one on which to bestow merit ; yet, I 
cannot omit noticing two, 'the one in ancient histoiy, the other in ffeogra* 
phyj. the former taught by a young lady. The pupils of this school seemed 
quite at home among the kings of Israel, Assyria, Rome, &c. The latter 
was the Aylmer school, tavght by Mr. Mclntsrre : they seemed to have the 
whole globe imprinted on their minds. How delightful to see these two 
branches of knowledge go hand in hand, ia dose alliance with each other. 
An acquaintance with the surface of the globe is the preface to the study 
of human nature, manners, and institutions wiiich have figured upon it— 
the empire of the one being pUce ; that of the other, time— the one fixing 
the scene, the other delineating the events which have mvked the progresg 
of mankind. The great statesman, Burke, says, ** Geography, though an 
earthly subject, is a heavenly study :" and, says another, ** He thatknAwst 
history adds the experience of former ages to his own : lie lives the life of 
the world." Especially, he learns the origin and character of his country's 
laws and institutions, the sources of its prosperity, and therefore the means 
and duties required for the advancement of its interests. Lord Bacon has 
therefore appropriately said, ** Histories make men wise :" and, in accord- 
ance with the mottos of the children's banners, ''Knowledge is power, 
knd the suro way to eminence." From the specimens of vocal music, 
given by Mr. Mclntyre's children, one cannot but rejoice that it is being 
introduced into the elementary instructionof our entire country population. 
Music, it must be remembered, is one of the fine arts : **Ittherofore deals 
with abstract beauty," from finite to infinite, and from the world of mattCf 
to the world of spirits, and to Gtid. A few nice little pieces wero spoken by 
the children on Sabbath-breaking, innocence, politeness, temperance, and 
a visit to the tavern. Thus ended this part of the exercises. Two or three 
gentlemen had been engaged to deliver addresses, but, from the lateness of 
the hour, and the impossibility of being heard by more than one-half of the 
vast assemblage, it was found inconvenient to fulfil this part of the engage- 
ment, and, at the request of the eommitiee, the Rev. Mr. Kettnedy gave 
an address of about fifteen or twenty minutes' length, at the ck)se of which 
a general procession of the children through the village closed the Scenes 
of the day, to be remembered with pleasure by the ditldren and their 



parents, till the next returning attttiverstry. I was proud to see such sn 
excellent staff of teachers— youne ladies and gentlemen, of intelligence and 
moral worth. Under such tuition, and with such facilities fb: the improve- 
ment and development of mind, the rising generation must be far in advance 
of the present in intellectuality. 

Bcarrie Orammar School — ^The annual examination of the Barrie 
grammar school was held on the 2Bth and 29th of June. A nuiid)er of ladies 
and gentlemen from the town and neigfabonihood were in attendance, and 
took a lively interest in the proceedings. His Honor Judge Gowan, and 
the Kev. Thomas Lowry were present. The trustees were assisted in the 
examination by the Rev. Garrett Nugent, Messrs. Walker, Newman, Hop- 
kins and Davies. Undoubtedly it speaks most favourably for the educatrona^ 
powen of the headnnaster ef the school, F. Gore, Esq., and it is a gratifying 
fret to be able to state, that during the past year, several young men, who 
look ferward to fiMing the eituation of teachen of our eommsft schools, have 
been in attendance at the Barrie grammar school. 

Victoria College, — A note received frora-the Principal of Victorin 
College, informs us ( CkrUHan Chtardum) that "* the present session of this 
institntic^ has opened under the most enc^mraging circumstanees. About 
secaUy students are already in attendance, and more are daily arriving. 
The agent. Rev. 8. D. Rice has commenced his woxk, and we trust ovr 
friends will be prepared, by the ready purchase oT seholarahips, to render 
his agency highly successful. Persons wishing to obtain seholarshipa, can 
be accommodated by appMcation to te agent himself, or to the Rev. 8: 8. 
Nelles, A. M., at Cobourg." 

Union School Feterboro^ ^^Vrom a letter from Mr. CWbralth 
(wfaobas been lecturing with some success* in Peteiboro' en education) in 
the Port Hope WatckmaM, we make the following extracts:— Having last 
week visited the Union school of this town, I was delighted with the orderly 
conduct of the scholars, and the proficiency which they manifested in the 
various branches which they are uugfat. The head-master, Mr. Benson, 
laboure hard to teach intellectually ; and it must be confessed that his 
efforts are crowned vrith success. Further it appears thai moral' suasion is 
the grand instrument which he nses to secnre obedience. The appeal to 
the higher faculties of the soul will not only stiiettgthen iheir fticultles 
themselves, but will repress tbe activity of the attimal fadings. It is gra- 
tifying to lean that the ** law of love" prevails in the Union sehod. I was 
pleased to observe that the study of physiology has been intnMM, Phy- 
siology is unquestionably one of the most xmML scienoSs. When its prin- 
ciples are better known we shall have less disease and misery in the world. 
There is no science that more beautiftiUy displays the wisdom and'Seneyo- 
lence of the Deity than this. The Unien school, under its present manage- 
ment, needs only the festering smiles of tin cbmmanity, to render it one of 
the most nseliil iostitatiom of tber^ountry. A general complaint among 
the teaohers is that tfis pablie do not appear to lake mueh mterest in ^e 
snocess o€ th« sofaool'-that they seldom hsve visitors. This complaint, I 
am convinced, will not be made when the people become iuUy awa w of ths 
high character which the school nasrits in an iateUectaal paint of view. 
Frequent visits from interested friends, and even from stmnjgeta» would 
have a tendeney to eaooncags hanh the teaoheffS«nd the tamfbt. 



BRITISH AND FOREIGN. 

HOmniLT CKHMMART. 

On the 4tli alt, the annual Eton CoOege speeches were delivered 
in the presence of Prince Albert, and a number of the nobility and foreign 
ministere. One of the lads, named Eyered, boldly recited Burke's cele- 
brated speech against taxing the American colonies. The reporter of the 
London Times says that ** this, in the presence of Mr. Abbott Lawrence, 

had a marked effect, and was loudly applauded." Yesterday afternoon, 

June 22nd, a splendid gold salver was presented to the American Episco- 
palian Bishops, who are on a visit to England, by the members of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford Mr. Macdougal, professor of moral philosophy in 

New College, Edinburgh, has been elected professor of the same chair in 
the university, by twenty votes of the town council, against twelve given 

to professor Ferrier, of the University oi St. Andrews The Newdigate 

prize for English poetry, at Oxford, has this year been awarded to Edwin 
Arnold, of University College, the subject being— The Feast of Belshaxzar. 

Meeting of the Mnglieh NaHonal School Soeiety^^^The miDiial 
meeting of the National Society was held at the Sanctuary, Westmisfrter, 
this year. The Arohbishop of Canterbury, (who presided,) ia opening the 
meeting, observed that the wise and vigorous measures eommenoed. mors 
than twelve years ago, for pronaoting education, by improving the qualifi- 
cations and character of the teachers, were beginning to tell upon the rising 
gensmion. A ballot for four geatiemeii to serve on the Committee resulted 
in the election of Sir W. P. Wood, the Rev. Canon Wordsworth, the Earl 
of Romney, and Mr. Mathisoo. The Rev. J. 6. I^onsdale, Secretary to 
the Society, then proceeded to read the reiiort, which contained the f^llow- 
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ing stateQieiiti : — ** Since the last report the treasurer hu been anthorieed 
to pay from the Queen's letter fund onutanding gianta aowuntiog to £7,000, 
voted by the committee in former years. These gnmts have assisted the 
applicants for aid in providing acconunodation for 27,190 scholars, and in 
building 104 teachers' honses. There hss, therefore, daring the past year 
been added, with the help of the society, room for 29,164 children in 237 
schools, either built or enlarged, together with 113 new teachers' residences. 
The number of schools placed in direct union with the society during the 
past year has been 202, making a total of 9,831 schools united to the society. 
The committee .have be^pin to erect new buildings in Victoria Street, 
Westminster, for the training of teachers. Towards this object liberal sub- 
scriptions have been given, in addition to which there is still required a 
sum of £5,000 to complete the buildings, and £14,000 for the purchase of 
the site." It having appeared that the teaching of the Catechism had been 
suppressed in some of the schools m union with those of the National 
Society, the committee had decided to institute an inquiry, with a view to 
its restoration. By a minute of the privy council committee on education, 
dated the 12ih of June, the observance of the regulations of the late govern- 
ment restraining clerical authority in the exclusion of books, and the sus- 
pension or virtual dismissal of teachers has been rendered optional. This 
relaxation of an essential regulation has been strongly censured by Lord 
Lansdowne and Lord John Russell, and the Earl of Derby has promised 
that no aid will this year be given to those schools whose clerical patrons 
act under the new permission. 

HducaUqn in India^^Yrcm a parliamentaiy paper, just printed^ 
it appears that in the seasos of 1850 there v?ere 33,163 stndentsin the save* 
lal schools and other establishments for education auttatained at the public 
expense in the several prMideocies of British India. Am extract is given 
from a despatch to the Governoient of Fort St. Georgtfon ** Bible Classes." 
The conncil of education pro|»osed that the Bible should be inckided in the 
stndiea of the English classes, sttendanoe on the bible elas» being left 
optional. Am the provincial schools and the Madras Univenity wen for 
the special instmotion of Hindoos and M<^amedane in the English language 
and ^e science of Euvope, it was considered not expedient or prudent in 
apy way to interfere with the religious feelings and opinions of the people. 
All such tendency had been carefully avoided at both the other presiden- 
cies, where native education had been suceessfnlly prosocuted. 



UNITED STATES. 

MONTHLY BTJBfMAKT. 

Samuel B. Wool^rfli, Esq., A-M., fonnerly of the Homer Acade- 
my, has been appointed principal of the N. T. State Normal School^ in place 
of professor Perkins, resigned on account of ill health. Professor Silas T. 
Bowen, who had previously resigned, is to continue in the institution, the 

causes which had induced his resignation having been removed The 

inhabitants of Dublin, Maine, celebrated the hundredth anniversary of the 
settlement of that town, on the 16th inst. Among the letters fecelved from 
invited guests was one from the Hon. Samuel Appleton, of Boston, detail- 
ing some very pleasant reminiscences of his schoo^keepingin Dublin when 
a youth, and encloshig his check for $1000 for the bene6t of the common 

schools of that town A private letter states that Gen. Urquiza, who 

succeeds Roaas as €k>venior of Buenos Ayres, has authorized the reading 
of the Bible in schools, and has made liberal appropriations for their 
support. 

Prmcetou College^ J>tew Jertey. — The college buildings staod 
on the edge of the famous battle-field on which Washington triumphed 
and Meieer fell. The whole college having been occupied alternately by 
the contending armies, its walls stilt show the marks of thecaonon balls 
discharged against them. lo the picture-gallery of the college, among 
the portraits of its illustrious presidents and benefactors, a conspicuous 
place is given to a full length portrait of Washington, with the dying 
Mercer extended at his feet. This picture is the work of the elder Pesle, 
who formed part of Washington's military family, and it occupies the same 
massive English frame which, before the Revolution .'contained the portrait 
of Qeorge the Second, which was shattered by an American ball, in one 
qf the skirmishes which preceded the battle of Princeton, fn the library 
of the college may be seen the famous orrery, constructed by David Rit- 
teohonse, which was carried away by the British troops during the war, 
but afterward relnrned.— Cwf«spo«rf«»< N. F. Commercial Adv, 

jSntioek CoUegtf Ohio, — ^Tbe corner stone of this college was to 
have been laid on the 2'Jrd uh. Antioch College is the result of a united 
effort of the whole denomination of the people called New Lights, or 
Christians, throughout the country, and is now endowed with nearly 
$300,000 in scholarships, at $100 each. The buildings are being elected 
upon thfii Qiost extensive plans, and when completed, will be the largest 



and most iroposiag in the state. The main baildiag is one hundred and 
ninety feet long by one hundred and fourteen wide, four stories, with towers 
and minarets. The dormitories, two in number, will be each one hundred 
and sixty feet long, by forty feet wide, end four storisi high. The insti- 
totionistobe conducted on liberal principles, and an ti -sectarian. The 
Hon. Heraee Mann is to be President of the institution. His services 
have been secured, and he will make arrangements to remove here during 
the next twelve months.— f Ohio Statesman. 

iLturats SUV Acfemiffr XnteUfsenrr. 



MONTHLY SUMMARY. 

Among tlie emigraiita about going to Awtnlia is Mr. Robert 
Hartwell Home, the author of Orion, and other fine poems. Wm. Howitt 

haa also gone to Australia One of the witnesses examined before the 

parliamentary coounittce on the electric telegraph companies, gave a spe- 
cimen of the secret cypher system employed by Messrs. Willmer A Smith, 
who supply news to various daily papen. The following is part of the 
American president's message done after the style hn questien :— ** Bager- 
ility : Beritimolonum : Gobencummy : Puiaevericalty: Harishaiena: Wa* 
teroloritilo: Figurtutimoly: Aceditumonity: TivengatUity: Mariguidmaio: 

Duligericulem. S.Q.*' Cobbett, inhis granmiar, used to illustEate 

the meaning of a noun of multitude thus — **The house of commons—a den 

of thieves." Among the latest discoveries at Nineveh, one coffin was 

found containing the body of a lady of the royal house ; many of her gar- 
ments were entire, also the gold studs which fastened her vest. The most 
singular discovery, however, was a mask of thin gold pressed upon the ftce^ 
so as to assume and retain the features of the deceased. .A new lite- 
rary society has been established in Psris, the operations of which cannot 
but be beneficial to the French nation, 8oeuU dc I* HiMfiir* (U Protuianik' 
isms Frangais. M. Guizot has accepted the Honorary Pxeaidency of Um 

Society (5n the let of June, the submarine electric telegr^h betweea 

Howthand Holyhesd was completed, and messsges weie transmitted from 
Dublin to London. The cable consists of a single copper wire, perfectly 
insulated by gutta percha, and protected by an outer covering of iron gal- 
vanized wires. To secure further safety from the action of the tides and 
the sharp rocks, the iron coating is doubled for a considerable distance from 
each coast. . The length of the wire is seventy miles, and the whole was 
laid down on Tuesday, under the direction of Mr. Newall and Mr. Statham, 

of the Gutta Percha Company A grand project has been proposed at 

Paris by the Abbe Moigno, a scientific writer of some note. It is to estsb- 
lish in the Bois de Bologne, a model in relief of £urope, with all its towns, 
cities, rivers, lakes, railways, mountains, and foresu. £ach country and 
each town would occupy apace exactly proportioned to their real extent ; 
every mountain would resemble in geological construction and form, that 
which it would represent ; and every jiver and railway would be of reU 

water and real iron, and in length so many yards to the mile.. If one of 

the Paris journals is to be believed, M. Thiers has long been preparing 

Qiaterials for a ** History of Civilization." ..The last number of the 

* LUtrary Gax€tU* for Sweden contains some interesting statistics of 
Swedish literature, journalisn^ and science in the year 1850. In that year 
1,060 books and 133 journals and periodicals were published in the country. 
Of these booka^ the works on theology are by far the most numerous, for 
they muster to the strength of 182 ; next comes jurisprudence, with 123 
law books ; history, philology, medicine, mathematics, average from 30 .to 
80 works ; and the number of treatises on the fine arts dwindles down to 
three. 156 novels were published, chiefly translations from English and 
French works. Of the 113 Swedish newspapers, 16 were published in 

Stockholm The extraordinary industry of M. de Lamartine, since ha 

was precipitated from political life by Bonaparte's eovp d'etat^ has more 
than once been noticed lin this journal. In addition to the works — a long 
list^which he has already contracted to write — to his " History of the 
Restoration," now in progress of publication«-«ttd to the writing, com- 
piling, and editing of a sort of monthly biographical- magazine, called the 
CiviUsalmr^-ht has written, and is about to publish, a history of the First 

Constituent Assembly of France. Active preparations are being made 

at Belfast, among the influential residents of that city, for the reception of 
the British Association for the Advancement of Science. The meeting is 
appointed to commence on Wednesday, the 1st of September, under the 
Presidency of Colonel Sabine,^ and all the sections, we are glad to hear, 
will be accommodated in one building-^Queen's College. Invited on this 
occasion to the centre of academical instruction and commercial industijr 
in the North of Ireland, the Association will assemble in s district full oC 
natural beauty, rich in geological phenomena, ofiering many attractions to 
the botanist and zoologist, and presenting facts of the hi^est importance 

to statistics and ethnology The opening of the Irish Industrial £x- 

b^tiop has taken place with great pomp and auspicious success. The Loud 
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Lieatenant, with his 7ice-regal court, hu done CTerything to give offici&l 
dignity «nd sanction to the scene. Processions, speeches, dinners, 
InangnFation odes, and all kinds of pageantry, have marked the occasion. 
The Earl of Egliugton's speech presents an able and interesting view of the 
history and objects of the Exhibition, and the results expected to flow from 
it. The morale ot the whole may be summed up in one of his Loidship'a 
sentences — ** l£ Ireland has been able to do this in three months, what 
might she not do in three years 7" It was only in the month of January of 
this year that the proposal was first made lor an Exhibition at Cork of the 
industrial products of the Province of Munster. After nmch loss of time, 
the idea was extended to that of a National Exhibition, and a committee 
was formed in Dublin to co-operate with that at Cork. In three months* 
the labours of these conmostees have prepared an Exhibition highly cre- 
ditable to Irish genius and industry The Turkish government has 

issued a mandate, forbidding the publication of unauthorized books A 

scientific exhibition is about to leave England for the exploration of certain 
portions of the Pacific. It consists <rf the frigate HbtuU and the steamer 
Torch, Some of the best naturaliau and medical men of the country are to 

go with it, and all the drawings are to be pbotogiaphic Dr. Moritz 

-Wagner and Professor Scherzer, of Vienna, have recently arrived at New 
York, with a view to begin a thorough exploration-Hscientitic, social, 
political, and statistical of America. 

The Mysteries of ScUnce, — ^A series of articles are being 
published in the Algcmnm Zaiung, by Baron von Reichenbrach, under the 
title Odisch-m gneiUeke Brirfe, (Odytic-magnetic Letters) in which he 
lays claim to having a new fluid, or rather a new dynamic element in 
nature. This element he calls ** Od," a name whose etymology he has not 
yet explained ; and those who are subject to, and can perceive its influence, 
he distinfifuishes as "sensitive." These are the persons who are genendly 
regarded as capricious and whimsical ; who cannot bear the colour of yel- 
low, while more than others they love the colour of blue ; who hate to look 
at themselves in a glass ; who will not sit on the middle of a bench with 
others, but insist on having the comer seat ; who cannot sleep on the left 
side, 6lc. Procure a natuiml crysul, as large a one as possible, either a 
gypsum spar, of about eight inches long, or a sulphur spar, or a Gothard 
rock crystal, of a ibot long, and lay it horizontally across the corner of a 
table, or the arm of a chair, so as to leave the two extremities free. Then 
bring the sensitive person up to it, with directions to hold the palm of the 
iett hand towanis the end of the crystal, at the distance of three, four, or six 
inches. In the course of a minute he will tell you, that from the apex of 
the crystal a cool current strikes the hand, but that when the hand is held 
towards its base, a sensation of lukewarmness is produced. In order to 
test whether sensitive persons could see something emanate from the 
crystal, on a dark night, (May, IS44) Reicbenbach carried a large rock 
crystal to the house of a highly-sensitive young lady. Miss Angelina 
Bturoann ; by accident Her physician. Professor Lippich, a well-known 
German Pathologist, was present. They produced perfect darkness in two 
rooms, in one of which Reichenbaclrplaced the crystal in a place unknown 
to all but himself. AfVer a brief delay in the other room, in order to accustom 
the eye to the darkness, they led the young lady into the room where tlie 
crystal was. Almost immediately she pointed out the spot where Reicben- 
bach had placed it. She said that the entire body of the crystal was 
glowing with a delicate light, and that at its apex was in constant waving 
motion a flame of blue colour and bell shape, as large as one's hand, now 
and then sparkling and disappearidg in a sort of fine mist. At the other, or 
flat end of the crysul, she saw a slow red and yellow smoke. This experi. 
ment has since been followed by thousands of others with crystals, in 
countless variations, down to the present time. The fact has been demon- 
strated by a great number of sensitive persons, that the sensations produced 
by crystals are accompanied by appearances of light, which are blue and 
red, and yellow, from the opposite poles of the crystals, and are perceived 
by sensitive persons alone. A number of equally extraordinary phenomena 
are explained ; and the author promises to show, hereafter, that they are 
inferior either in extent or import^ice to none that have obtained a place in 
physical science. 

Ckemical Appliances to Indmtry. — Dr. Playfair, speaking of 
chemical appliances to industry, as a characteristic of advancing civiliza- 
tion, remarks:— European nations, as they increase in wants, examine 
every material to see if it be adapted to their ministration ; they observe 
and investigate the phenomena and properties of each body, so as to 
ascertain how far it may be subservient to their desires. In these investi- 
gitions. Chemistry offers vital aid : she, like a prudent housewife, 
economises everjr scrap. The horse-shoe nails, dropped in the streets 
during the daily traffic, are carefully collected by her, and reappear in the 
form of swords and guns. The clippings of the travelling tinker, are mixed 
With the parings of liones' hoo& from the smithy, or the cast-off wooHen 
garments of the poorest inhabitants of a sister isle, and soon afterwards, in 
the form of dyes of the brightest blue, grace the dress of courtly dames. 
The main in(p-odient of the inks with which I new write was possibly once 



part of the broken hoop of an old beer-barrel. The bones of dead animals 
yield the chief constituent of lacifer matches. The dregs of port-wine, 
carefuly rejected by the port-wine drinker in decanting his &vourite 
beverage, are taken by him in the morning in the form of Seidlitz powders, 
to remove the eflects of his debauch. The offal of the streets and the 
washings of coal-gas reappear carefully preserved in the lady's smelling- 
bottle, or are used by her to flavour blancmange! for her friends. This 
economy of the Chemistry of Art is only in imitation of what we observe 
in the Chemistry of Nature. Animals live and die: their dead bodies, 
passing into putridity, escape into the atmosphere, whence plants again 
mould them into forms of organic life; and these plants, actually consisting 
of a past generation of ancestors, form our present food." 

EUctrie Phenomena — At a recent sitting of the French Academy, 
M. Biot communicated the followmg interesting accouot of some very cuii- 
ous electric pbenomeoa in Paris. The circumstances were brought before 
him by a young gentleman who was the subject of the phenomena, and in 
whose veracity he bus the greatest confidence. *'I was walking home," says 
the latter, ** on the evening of the L7tb of May, when* an extremely loud 
thunder clap, occurred. J had not advanced fifty paces when a second thuo- 
der-clap, accompanied by lightening and nib, caused me to run. Insian- 
taneonsly ( perceived myself to be enveloped by so powerful a light that u»f 
eyes ached considerably, and at the same moment my hat was huded from 
my head» although there was not a breath of wind. The pain in my eye* 
became so great that I was appreheasive of being struck blind : bat the 
rain which now fell In torrents on my hesd; recovered me very quickly 
from a stare of bewilderment, which may have lasted seven or eigtit 
seconds, and I perceived that my eyesight was nnimparcd. On going to 
bed 1 took out my wateh, and 1 became then aware that the eleeirtc fluid 
had passed through fte left pocket of my waiscoat. The chain to which 
my watch was attached was not dainaged, but the swivel was destroyed. 
A gold ring, confining several trinkets, was severed in five phices,aBd the 
watch-key» which was roude of steel plated with gold, was carried away, 
but the gokl plating remained perfect. A small silver pocket eompasi had 
its poles inverted, intfaemomiag, happening to wind up my watch, I 
found that the works were in order, and that the effect of the electric 
ffttid upon them seemed to be limited to causing the main spring to run 
down. In the same pocket with his watch were a small medallion, in 
Berlin iron, circled with^gold, and a small gold key ; these had disappeared, 
througli the hoi« in -my wraistcoat pocket. As for myself, I felt no other 
inconvenience than a stiffneae in my spine, such as might result from 
severe physical laboun, but neither my skin nor my eloHies, with the 
exception of my waiscoat, showed any sign of the elect* ic fluid. D.ring 
my residence in Spain, I contracted the habit of wearing over ny shirt and 
under my waistcoat, a sash of red silk wound five or six times round my 
waist. May not i|iii silk saah have acted as ap insalator 7 My moqey, 
which was in a purse in my trousers pocket, on the same side as my watch* 
was nntoached."~r Athenaeum. 

MAPS AJTD dCHOOL. B£liVISIT£S. 

TO TRUSTEES AND OTHERS.— We beg to state that the 
gtock of Afops, OiJ4et Lustms,' Tablet Ltssons, Tearhtrs* Heftisters, 
and other School Regnititts, usually kept for sale, to Public Schouis, tti 
the Depository in connection with the Edncaiional Department, is now 
very nearl/ complete. Addition* are being constantly made to it. Par* 
ties requinog supplies would do well to apply as early as possible. In 
transmitting an order, care must be taken to accompany it with the amount 
which may be requint-d to pay for the articles ordered, as the terms ar« 
strictlv CASH in all cases. 

' / ^ 

/GOVERNESS.— An Enfltoh Lady of superior attainments U 
\j[ desirous of obtaining a iiituation as Teacher in a private family. 
Her course of irstroction C(»m|>rises Ei.gliph in all its branches, Frenco, 
(which a residence of four years in Paris enables her to speak and write as 
a native,) Italian, Mo^ic, (Vocal and Instrumental,.) &c., dbo. Address^ 
(if by letter, postpaid,) A. B., Post Oflice, Niagara, U. C. 

WANTED a SCHOOL by a Teacher of many years' expe- 
rience. Advertiser holds a Second Class Certificate— wishes to 
make an engagement from the Ist September next—can produce a certifi- 
cate from one of the Presbyteries of Scotland, certifying his having been 
found qualified to teach the Latin language. Address D. BL W., staling^ 
salary, Scarboro' Post Oflice. 
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A GENERAL VIEW OP THE COURSE OP STUDY AND 

OP THE METHOD OF INSTRUCTION ADAPTED 

TO COMMON SCHOOLS. 

BY THE REV. DR. SEARS^ BOSTON. 

At there will be seTeral classes in a eommoa sohool, it will be 
most appropriate to begin with a consideration of the youngest, 
with those who have but just entered it. If suitable arrangements could 
he naade, it would be desirable to have e«oh session of the day for 
•tndy not more than an hour and a half or two hours long. The 
object of such short sessions would be two-fohl ; first, to consult 
the physical comfort and well-being of the chUdren, and secondly, 
to prevent too sudden a transition in their mental habits. Where 
such an arrangement would be impracticable, it would be well, if, 
during a part of the school hours, an assistant teacher, or advanced 
pupil, could accompany the class on the play-ground or somewhere 
in the vicinity of the sohool, and teach them to make auch accurate 
observations upon the various objects presented to view, as would 
give precisiott to their knowledge of forms, colors, proportions, 
measures and distances. Those things, which are the comer- 
stones in the edifice of knowledge, a deficiency in which gives 
such a weakness and tottering appearance to the superstructure 
afterwards reared, can be learned much more readily imd perfectly 
outside of the school-room than within it. This knowledge is 
needed in every elementary study. How many persons study 



hundreds of lessons in arithmetic, depending on such measures of 
length as inches, feet, yard«, and rods, without being able to esti- 
mate by the eye the length of anything in one or other of these 
measin*es ! What an tniinity of hues and colors is spread before 
the eye in nature^ the notice of which. With their appropriate names 
would supply a deficiency which most persons feel through life V 
And is it not better to study the forms of things in their actual 
state, than from definitions, pictures and diagrams ? .^ So, too, 
symmetrical proportions and groupings of things, according to the 
laws of propriety and taste, are nowhere better taught and exem- 
plified than in the material world. The course which Is hef 
recommended would difibr from the casual and disconnected obser- 
vations spontaneously made by the young child in following his 
amusements, and from the instruction in the same subjects subse- 
quently to be derived from books, and would seem to he the most 
natural way of passing from one to the other. There should be 
regular gradations in the first as well as In sabsequent exercises 
of the school, and a period of many weeks should pass before a 
chikl should be chiefly occupied wi^ books. That is not so much 
the time for teaching anything absolutely new, as for making one 
more perfect in the knowledge of things already more or less known, 
— to make firm the foundations on which he stands, and to enable 
him to reach securely to that which is next above. ^ 

Pollowing these exercises of tbe eye and the •judgment on 
visible objects, will be others in a second part of the preliminary 
course, in which kindred things shall be presented to the mind or 
imagination to be considered and orally discussed in the school-room* 
Neither the objects themselves, nor the books that give an account 
of them, are now to be used. But in respect to familiar things, the 
memory and imagination of the pupil are to furnish the materials for 
mental inspection, and in respect toothers, either specimens, models, 
pictures, or other representations are to be preqented by the teacheri 
and the circle of the pupiFs ideas to be enlarged by means of com- 
parison of resemblance and contrast, slowly and cautiously proceed- 
ing from the dear to the obscure, from the known to the unknown. 
Here language (oral of course) in connection with things will begin 
to receive parUcular attention. Not only the names of things, and 
of their properties, relations and uses, but the proper oonversational 
forms of expressiod, the easy and natural use of language as 
an instrument of thought in describing what has been observed, or 
conceived of, become more and more an object of attention. The 
teacher will find it necessary to spend no little time in selecting and 
arranging groups of objects, adapted to the age, Intelligence 
and local circumstances of the children. These will vary 
with the localities of the school, the physical features of the neigh- 
bourhood, and the occupations and habits of the people. 

Poreign objects should not receive attention, except incidentally, 
till those connected with the place are generally understood. 
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Furthennore, the teaeher must have eome reference to his own 
aoqaaintanco with things and the appropriate popular terms to be 
applied to them, in making his selection. The plan may be more 
or less systematic, according to circum8tanco«>» witliout injury, pro- 
vided it be natural, and dispose of the several objeots of attention 
by putting them in their true pTaee and relations.* 

Daring this early period it is advieabfe to aocnstom the children 
to make free ase of the blackboard, and of the pencil and slate. It 
will furnish amusement and occupations while the teacher is 
attending to other Masses. The muscles of the arm and band will 
thus be trained. The first lesson in drawing can be conve- 
niently given' and practised now. Singing can also be introduced, 
provided it be whoUy by rote, and be limited to one or two simple 
and appropriate school songs, in which style of delivery and ex- 
pression shall be chiefly regarded. There are various other bodily 
ezeraises, partly for recreation and change, and parUy for improve- 
roeot in manners, and for preserving order, which are with great 
propriety introdaoed into many of the Public Sohdois. 

We have thus far supposed the child to be employed in oral ex- 
orcises upon objects. The next great work to be aocompli^Ked, 
much greater and much more unattractive than what has gone before, 
Is to learn how the same language which he has learned to speak, 
and which has hitherto been addressed to the ear only, can be re- 
presented to the eye, and used in the printed form. Here arises 
one of the greatest of all the difficulties which the teacher has to 
overcome. That barely tolerable degree of success which attended 
the old methods of teaching was not so much produced by the 
instruction given as by the great aptness of children to learn in spite 
of the defects of method. Though the power to re^d words cor- 
rectly, at sight, must always be the result of great iabcrjr on the 
^ p*r» cf tho young, and though certain stops of the process are 
almost purely mechanic^ yet it is generally conceded that much of 
the effort commonly made does not tend at all to the end in view, 
and that much of the time spent in learning the alphabet, and' in 
applying it to its uses, is but little better than thrown away. Few 

* Many methodf haye been ^ven by dURBrant wrlten on ttie niliject. From one of the 
latest authon on edaeation, I will extract a few ot the eiercbea which he lays down in 
Mm courae of ol^cet lettona. 

1. The aeftPoJ-rMM. The namei of die China to be wen fat it, and the parts of wUch 
each Is composed, bat without the techntcamies of the aritsan. The comparison of 
iheir ftmi , size, color, and niatertoL Which of them are Ibund Imi t io one, and which 
aie common to toon than one. WMeh are single articles of the khid. and which rxist 
Ib larger number. Counting of comers, seats, and desks to the number of four 
. or lea; Bat avoid nice ieometflBal ideas and temtt which do not occur in the obUd's 
dafiylife. 

S. Appv§tiu^ whatever is used in the school, whether by the teacher or by the pupfts; 
which of these bdong to the sehooi, which to the teacher and which to the pupils. Con- 
nect with this the Idea of ownership, of mlAe and thine, and the pronouns and coses 
ueed to e xp ress the idea of the possession. 

S. TheteacAsr md l*«mil«,aod their respecthw tasks. Esereke on thenseof 
the verb. The number of children on one row of seats. The idea of more and less, 
sad thht of perM>ns coming together Ibr a common object. 

4. TheAiisiaii^mfy. Those parts which address Uiemselves to the eye. omittine the 
iiilema] oiganization Ibr the present. The actions of men ;^*< evoy person has, &c.** 
* every person cln, Stc." •• Some men have— can, *c." Old, young ; larse, small ; 
Mioiig, weak. The Ave stnaes, mottoo, voke. The nature and powers of the human 
mioddo not belong here. 

5. Animah^ compared with men. Select ftom the mammalia, (which can easilv be 
idbown) a dog, cat, seuirrel j also, a bird. Coropaie them part by part, and their aciioti. 
*« I should not like to be a bnite animal, because, te. ** 

a J>od. Common, uncommon articles. Whence doea it come | what Its vk ; and 
liow prepared? Wrong use of food, improper quanUt tea -; at improper times; what does 
not belong to us, but to others, as fhiiton trees and hi gardeaa 

7. OatkiMg, of children, of adults, of foreigners, compared with that of animals 
Whence does H oone ( aad bow is it made t WaiUsg garmenta. Order and neatn^ 
Costly and cheap dress. 

8. DmaHn^kmtm. Parlor, sleeping-chamber, kitchen, cellar, store-room. The use of 
saeh. The fliroitureof each. The khid of work done bt each. Ugbts, ftes, nrovi- 
■k>ns,aDd arraogementa for the coming season. Who built the bouse 1 Wl^wfli 
hereafter occupy It t The dwelllng-placl of animaJe, ' ^^ wnowni 

9 Tkefamiiv, Father, mother, brother^ sister, domestics What ?does each ticiform 
for the others 1 Divisk» of labour. Mutual cai«. SlckBesa. What doeeeach q^^ 

10. X^MMjfie Mumait, Dog, eat, cow, ox, horse, sheep, swine, hen, goose, duck. 
tare, soarrow, swallow, rat, mouse, mosquito. Description and comparison of the form 
size, color, covering, members voice, motions, actions, food, me, or noxlou«V;haracter of 
each. Bbow the ar.imals or pfetures of them. Anecdotes respecting animals. •* Never 
tortnre an animal for sport." 

(Fdr the remaining topics, T will merely give the subject, omitting the details given bv 
the author, which can easllybe Mpplled aner the analogy of the preceding.) li The 
^virons of the house. 1«»The village, or city. la. The proftasions and otxupatloDs of 
men. 14. Sunday. 15. The (arm. 16. The forest^ (trees and animals.) 17. AdMn. 
tag towns or vfllages, (dhection, eompailaon, sise,) loads, bridoes. 18. Hills, vallevs 
and plabB*^ W. Antoata. giro and wild. SO. mants. Ql. Btones and>ommon 
minerals, (they must be exhibited.) SS. The heavens, sun, moon, stars, fig. Varieties 
of weather fai various seasons of the year, (the use of the kiipcxsonal v«r^ «• it rahis. 
snows, thaws.*') 34. Time, iu measurement, and what is appropriate at each tmnn and 
period, (its efleets on man, and other thln^) 95. Holidays. 96. fuMic buildlninand 
bdoatrVil esublishments. 87. Magistratea, tuleiv and public officers and their duties 
flB. the military. i29. Manuftctures [articles materials, machines. openitions.1 do* 
Ooloa, (hlnda, value. iMtional. by whom coined.) 81. Weights and measmes. 33*. 
Comiaerce and trade. 33. Health and sickness, (causes and remedies.) 31. ^ath! 
(causes, elTccu upon others, burial, and the ddparted spirit.) 



teaebers have so carefully analyzed this complex process as to have 
a method of their own, founded on well established and clear prin- 
ciples ; and hence the very common practice of merely doings what 
others do, or have done before them. The whole process needs to 
be resolved into its parte, and those parts to be kept as distinct 
from each other as possible, and arranged in the most natural order, 
BO that the pupil, by mastering one difficulty at a time, may securely 
proceed, si ep by step, flH he finds his 'way through. It is of the 
utmost consequence, also, to •preserve, the natural freshness and 
spirit of langua^, pnd prevent its passing from the character 
of a living to that of a dead language, >nrhen, instead of being the 
medium of personal intercourse by the voice, it takes on the more 
digni6ed air of a printed book. This enormotis evil in the schools 
reaches far and wide, and spreads itself into a thousand ramifications. 
The interest which was taken in the exercises of the school, when 
tkey related to objects, and were conducted by the living voice* 
abates, and it is nearly lost, when nothing but dull exercises or dry 
syllnblesand hard words are given, as if to pnzzle the ingenuity of 
tlic 1 earner. Tho mental faculties, except the memory and the 
power of divination, in respect to the sounds of letters. He almost 
xbrmant. If the mind should chance to busy iteelf much with 
thought, it will be as likely to form false and ludicrous conceptions 
as right ones, in connection with the long columns of new strange 
words. Reading will be the mere putting together of the sounds of 
sjllables, words and sentences, which will call up that ghost known 
ai the genius of school reading. 

Men may difier in opinion as to the number and order of the 
successive steps to be laken in teaching the use and the powers of 
Icters. There is probably ne one method equally adapted to all. 
Bit the principle of laying the process carefully out into its several 
psrts, and of attending to them only one by one, can hardly he called 
in ^luestion. The old, and in many places obsolete, method, first, 
ofteaching the alphabet by showing the letters, causing their 
ncime§ to be repeated without any regard to the sounds as they 
represent, and then of teaching spelling by calling the names of 
ontain letters in combination, and of pronouncing the syllable or 
word without any reference to the separate elomontary sounds 
which, when united, constitute the word, will now find hut few 
intelligent defenders. It is conceded, on all hands, that the name 
of a letter does not, except by accident, give nny clue to iia power, 
and that the oonri«ation bci-ween the first and second parts of the 
act of spelling a word, naming the letters and pronouncing the 
word, is purely arbitrary. It is, indeed, neoes^ry to know the 
names of the letters, and it will often be convenient to resort to 
the arbitrary practice, but not till the natural and philosophical one, 
the phonetic, has^become familiar. There is, furUiermore, no pro- 
priety in making a child learn the names of all the letters of 
the alphabet in their order at first. It is, in itself considered, unne- 
cessary ; and, jn its immediate ofiects, it damps the spirit and 
stifles the interest of the young learner. The most natural proceea 
would seem to be something like the following : to begin with ^hat 
is already well known, a simple word, consisting of but two letters 
when it can be so, and resolve it into its elementary sounds ; then 
to unite the sounds again so as to prodnce the word. When the 
appropriate words of this class have heen exhaustedf others of three 
letters, and finally words of more syllables than one, may be analys- 
ed in the same way, giving preference to disayllabic words over 
monosyllabic ones, which have silent letters in them. 8uoh exer- 
cises may be commenced before looking at a book, or Jcnowing any- 
thing of the forms or names of letters, and continued till the varioua 
easy words, composed of single consonants and vowels, with either 
long or short sounds, shall be readily resolved into their elementary 
parts and then reproduced by the union of those parts. This should 
be the first step; because the previuus use of words, or sounds in 
eombination, gives all the means necessary for the analysis of these 
aonnds. The pupil is still within the sphere of his own knowledge 
and experience. Again, as the name of a letter is but a mere 
symbol of its form, and as the letter itself in its visible form is but a 
symbol of the sound or sounds it represents, it is clear that we 
ought to begin with the sound as the source, and proceed from 
things to their signs, and the names of these signs. ' 

The next Etep would naturally be to direct attention to the 
outward forms or visible characters used to represent those sounds. 
This work is also one of great complexity, and will need to be simpU- 
fied. Whether it will be expedient to begin with the vowels alone. 
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or with the eaQiest vowe) and easiest oonsonant together ; wl^etfaer 
oae sound of the vowels shall be taught by itself, or the two most 
common sounds be introduoed in connection with each other^ each 
inetrtiotor must decide for himself. As we have now to do with 
both the sounds and forms of letters, those letters shodld come first 
which are, in both respects, the easiest to apprehend and nse. 
Lietters which are represented bj single characters should come 
before those whose characters are complex, especially if the pupil 
be required to make them on the slate or blackboard. Of those of 
eimiliar form only one should be learned at a time, and tliat should 
be the one most frequently occurring in words ; for the memory is 
embarrassed by the necessity of nice distinctions, whereas it is 
aided by striking contrasts. Consonants which have different sounds 
according to their position, diphthongs, and, in fact, all irregularitiee 
should be excluded from the first lessons. I know, indeed, that Qne 
cannot proceed very far in teaching the elements or our language 
without encountering difficulties arising from anomalous sounds 
end combinations of letters. But of this apparent chaos in English 
orthography, some parts are much less chaotic than others. Great 
irregularities, or those which do not extend to large classes of words, 
belong not appropriately to the primary school. The fact that 
vowels in a certain position are generally long, and in a certain other 
position are generally short, may be made very simple, if we dismiss 
for the time being the numerous exceptions. So^ also, the fact tkat 
the long sound of each of the vowels is represented by certain dip- 
thongs, may be easily recognized and followed, if we limit our nt- 
tention to large classes of words. The influence of the letter r 
upon certain vowels, modifying their sounds, can be made obvious 
to any child. Indeed, all that part of orthography which belongs to 
the primary school, may be taught without occasioning very great 
perplexity to the pupil. 

When a child comes to put words together in reading, so as to 
form a sentence, no pains should be spared by the teacher to pre- 
serve the natural tones of human speech. Children are the most 
natural speakers in the world, and would, without instruction in 
Infiection, tone and emphasis, road well, if they could be made first 
to feel and speak short and easy sentences, like tho^e to be read. 
Suppose a sentence to begin with the salutation, *'Good morning." 
The child may be direted to repeat the words with such feelings 
as would naiuciJy arise in different circumstances. The teacher 
miffhtsay, '* Imagine yourself coming, from a cold chamber, early 
in the morning, aoNd meeting your brothers and sisters sitting by a 
oheerfui fire, bright as larks, how would you speak these words to 
them ? If you wece to enter the room of a sick mother, in what 
tone would you address these words to her 1 If the weather w^re 
dull, and your feelings sad, and you were to meet your teacher 
who had reproved you for some impropcft deportment the day 
before^ how would you salute him 1 li you would go out early and 
find your companions fuU of glee, what would be the way in which 
you would aay * Good morning' to them ? Well here we are about 
to read of a girl, who was a little out of humor with her old 
aieter the evening before, and now wishes to make amends for it, 
how would she be likely to speak these words to her sister on ap- 
proaching herf 

Suppose a quarter of an hour were spent in such an exercise on 
a single phrase, and the residue of the sentence were left for the 
next exercise, eould the lime of the teacher and the pupil be more 
profitably spent 1 All that is necessary to insure natural reading 
at the outset, is to ply the imagination of the child, till it ha^ pro- 
dneed the appropriate feeling. The tones and inflections will take 
care of themselves^ When the result has been properly brought 
out, and every one knows and feels that the utterance of the words 
was as it ahoold be, then it may be well to note it and record it as 
a thing ascertained by observation. Thus, by constant transitions 
from reading to speaking and from speakiiig to reading,*— working 
every word and thought and image into the understanding, 
imagination and . feeling of the young reader^ — an effectual 
barrier will be raised against that grotesque habit of mouthing 
and drawling- words which ia not yet banished from our schools. 

The subject of the piece to be read, the thoughts conveyed, and 
words employed, ought not to be such as require much explanation. 
Still the teacher should be satisfied with nothing short of positive 
evidence that all theee are perfectly understood, before any attempt 
is made to read the passage aloud. But the faults of the voice, 
«nd of .articulation^ will be likely to be so numerous as to require 



much vocal training. It is absolutely painfull to go into some of the. 
schools and hear the screeching voices, the outlandish and provin- 
cial vowel sounds, and the defective or exaggerated articulation 
which constantly oflTond the ear. The importance of a pure, rich 
and pleasant tone of the voice, both in school and domestic 
and social life, is rarely estimated as it should be. It is the natural 
interpreter of the heart, and carrier with it agreeable or disagree- 
able impressions aiid associaUone, as it bears Aarks of rational con- 
trol, dignity, 'gentleness and eweetness, or of the want of all these 
qtialities. A decidedly bad management of the. voice in the 
teacher should be a bar to his admittance to the eohooL The 
attention now given to music in the schools, besides improving the 
feeKflgs, taste and deportment of the pupils in other re^eets, has 
had the efiect to prene off the grating harshness of the voices of 
both teacher and pupU. It is still a common defect in both the 
speech and reading heard in the eohool-room, that the vowel sounds 
are wanting in purity and exactness. As these constitute the body 
of the sound heard in speech, the main current, at was once seid 
by en aecomplished teacher of musio, on which the consonants fUl 
like leaves and are borne away by the streams, they should be 
truthfiilly given. They should, moreover, have a full and sonorous 
uttemnce so as to give tliem their proper musical eflTect* One of 
the incidental evils reauHing from efibrts made to improve the 
articulation of difficult consonants, is, that the latter have been given 
with an exaggerated force ; whereas distinctness and^elieaoy only 
are required ; and thus not only have the harsher elements of our 
language been needlessly rendered harsher still, but they have 
been made to compress and almost crush the - vowd sounds, and 
thus injure the masie of the langnage* Let me not be understood 
as disparagiag elocutionary exercises on the consonant sounds. I 
only speak of the mistake that is often made in confounding force 
with distinctness, leading to a violation of the principles of true taate, 
and putting the teacher of reading at war with the teacher of music. 
The true teacher of elocution and the true teacher of music recog- 
nize the safoe prineiples of taste, and work as coadjutors rather than 
as antagonists^ ' 

SHORT MEMOIRS OF EMINENT MEN. 

No. 2. 

WILLIAM HARVEY, M. D. 

CThe Disamerer qfthe Circulation vf ike Blood.) 

'* The wisdom of the Creator," it has been well said, '' is in 
nothing seen more gloriously tbao in the heart and Hood-vessels ;" 
—the action of the latter is essential to the performance of every 
function, and difi^ising life, health, and viglour, through the entire 
animal frame ; the cessation of the former, for a short feriod, 
absolutely fatal ; the whole, nevertheless, so constructed as to go 
on at the rate of a hundred thousand pulsations in every twenty- 
four hours, for a period of from seventy, to eighty years without 
disorder, without interruption, and without weariness ! And yet 
so simple it the contrivance by which all this is brought about, 
that the next thing which aeionishes us is the fact, that ao many 
years elapsed before it was at all accurately understood. 
The arteries were found empty after death ; it was, therefore, con- 
cluded that they merely conveyed air or some kind of '' animal 
spirits." The veins alone weire supposed to convey blood. By 
some it was propounded that the fluids move along the vessels in 
one direction during the day, and in the contrary direction during 
the hours of sleep, with many other equally chimerical and unfound- 
ed hypotheses.. In the sixteenth century, a little more light was 
thrown upon the sobjec£. By the researches of Servctus and of 
the Italian anatomists, Colombo snd Gesalpini, the lesser circulation 
through the lungs, the fact of the blood being acted upon by the 
air, the existence of valves in the veins, and a few other particularp, 
were made out. But it was reserved for our illustrious country- 
man, in the century before last, to connect the whole into one har- 
monious system ; to announce to the world the great discovery of 
the true doctrine of the circulation of the blood ; to open up a 
new era in medical science ; and to introduce as great a revolution 
in the sciences of anatomy and physiology, as Newton afterwards 
did in those of astronomy and optics, by bis theories of gravitation 
and light. 

WiLLUM HiiavBT was descended from a respectable family in 
the county of Kent, England, and was born at Folkestone on the 
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l«t of April, 1578. His education whb conducted first at a gram- 
mar school in Canterbury, and afterwards at Gonville and Caius 
College at Cambridge. To minds of a certain order, some com- 
paratively trivial event, carefulljr pondered, not oofrequently opens 
the path to discoveries of the greatest magnitude* There seems, 
at first sight, little relation between the fall of an apple, and the 
splendid scientific achievements of Newton. Yet It was a train of 
thought, directed by this apparently trifling circustanoe, which co.i- 
duetpd him to the whole of them. Thus it was with Harvey. 
In the course of his travels, for the completion of his medical adu- 
c^tion, he settled for a short time at Padua. Fabrieiu$ ah ^qma- 
pendente was then at the height of bis reputation as a professor of 
anatomy in the university of that place. The theatre, built at his 
expense, is still exhibited to visitors at Padua. Its circular seats, 
rising almost perpendicularily one above another, now nearly black 
with age, give to the small apartroeDt, which is wainscoted with 
curiously carved oak, a solemn and venerable appearance. The 
lectures were given by candlelight, as, from the construction of the 
theatre, no other light could be admitted. Here it was that Harvey 
caught the first glimpse of the discovery which has since immortal- 
ized hts name. Fabricius one day pointed out the exis^tf nee of 
valves in the veins — not however, that he had the slightest con- 
ception of their use, for the only conjeeture that be could baaard 
. was, that they might be designed to moderate the flow of blood 
from the trunks of the veins to their smaller brsoches, uking it for 
granted that such was the course of the circulation. This was 
enough for his intelligent pupil. There were valves in the veins 
undoubtedly ; but could this be the intention of them 1 He would 
Dot place Implicit dependence upon any teacher, however celebrated, 
bat would examine for himself. Valves opening towards the heart 
seemed calculated to impede altogether, rather tbati to retard merely, 
the flow of blood, in a direction from that organ. Tie up a vein 
or compress it, as is done in the simple operation of bleeding, and 
that portion of the vessel which is at the greatest distance from the 
heart will swell and become distended. Whereas, he soon dis- 
covered that, if an artery were tied, just the contrary happened ; 
that part became enlarged which was nearest to the heart. Hence 
he was led by various experiments, step by step, till he clearly 
demonstrated that the heart is first of all excited to contract by the 
stimulus of the blood, that this fluid is impelled through the arteries, 
and, after having served every purpose of secretion and nourish menC, 
returns by the veins to recommence the circulation. 

Great, however, as the discovery undoubtedly was — immense as 
was its praofloal advantage— simple and easily demonstrable ss it 
DOW appears, Harvey durst not for many years even drop a hint 
upon the subject in bis comparatively private lectures, and it was 
not until nearly thirty years had elapsed that he ventured to pub- 
lish to the world, not in his own country, but at Frankfort, the 
results of his experiments. And then nothing could exceed the 
contempt and ridicule with which it was received. Hsd he lived 
in a country unblessed with the light of the Reformation, he would 
probably have shared the fate of Galileo. As it was, he was 
accused of propagating doctrines tend!ng to subvert the authority 
of Holy Scripture, the epithet circulator, in iti Latin invidious 
signification, (quack,) was applied to him, it was given out that he 
was ^crack-brained," and his practice as a physician sensibly 
declined. In a quarter of a centuary more, his system was received 
in all the universities of the world, and Harvey lived to enjoy the 
reputation he justly merited. 

The date of the first promulgaiioo of his then novel views has not 
been accurately ascertained. Thus much is certain,— Harvey 
graduated at Padua and afterwards at Cambridge in the year 1602, 
soon after which he settled in the. practice of his profession in 
London. In 1607, he wss elected Fellow of the College of 
Physicians, and in 1616, he was appointed reader of the anatomi- 
cal and surgical lectures founded by lord Lumley and Dr. Cadwell. 
In the British Museum, there is an original ks. of his lectures of 
the date of April, 1616, which contains the propositions on which 
bis doctrine is fouuded. But it was not till 1628, when he was in 
his fiftieth year, that be published the great work already referred 
to. Some curious preparations, rude enough, but, under the 
circumstances of the case, highly interesting, which he either 
himself made at Padua, or procured from that celebrated school, 
and very probably exhibited during his course of his lectures, were 
not very long since presented to the College of Physicians by the 



Earl of Winchelsea—a direct descendant of lord chancellor NotUog- 
bam who married Harvey's niece. They consist of six Ubles 
or boardf, upon which are nerves and blood-vessels, carefully 
dissected out of the body ; in one of them the semilunar valves of 
the aorta are distinctly to be seen. These valves placed at the 
origin of the arteries, roust, doubtless, together with the valves of 
the veins have furnished the roost striking and conclusive 
arguments in favour of the true system. 

The talent and discoveries of ^Harvey soon recommended him to 
the notice of the court. From a letter of Jamea I., dated February 
3, 1623, it appears that he had then for some time been pbysicisD 
extraordinary to his majesty. In 1632, he was appointed physician 
to Charies I., who always treated him with much r^ard, and wa» , 
an interested spectator of many of his experiments. About this 
time he appears to have accompanied the earl of Aron4eI and Sur- 
rey, lord high marshal of Eoglaiid, as his physician, in iiis embassy 
to the emperor. Aubrey sUtes, that one of his exoellency's 
attendants on this occasion told him that, in bis journey to Vienna, 
Harvey would always be making excursions into the woods' in order 
to inveicttgate '< strange trees and plants, earths,^* etc., and 
•ometimes was in danger of being lost, ''so that," adds he, "my 
k)rd ambassador would be really angry with him, for there was not 
only danger of thieves, but also of wild beasts.'* In the following 
yesr, Harvey accompanied the king in his visit to his northern 
dominions, and when the civil war broke out, he still followed the 
fortunes of his royal master, attended him when he left l-ioo^on, 
and was present at the battle of Edge Hill. On this occasion, the 
prince afterwards Charles II., and the duke of York, wers commitied 
to his charge.* While the fight was going on, he had not a mind 
to forego pursuits more oongenial to bia taste ; accordingly, he 
withdrew with the young princes under a hedge, and look out of 
his pocket a book, which he began to read. He hal not, however, 
pursued his studies long, before a cannon-ball grazed on the ground 
near him, which soon compelled him to if move his station. After 
an arduous struggle, both sides claimed the victory ; but one 
lesult of the battle was favourable to the inclinations and designs of 
Harvey. The king continued his march, and took possessitin of 
Oxford, the only town in his doroinians which was altogether at his 
devotion. Hidier, with the rest of the royal household, his physi- 
cian retired, and here he had abundant leisure to pursue his 
favourite studies ; although trader the disadvanttge of having lost 
many most valuable notes of experiments, which he had previously 
made; for at the beginning of the rsbellion, his lodgings at White- 
hall had been plundered, and many papers eonuining curiona 
observations upon the dissections of animals had totally disappeared. 
This was a loss which he never ceased to lament, saying, that 
^' for love or money he could neither retrieve or obtain them." He 
remained at Oxford about three years, during which time — ^in 1645 
— he was made warden of Merton College, by the king's mandate. 
It is related of him, that, during his stay there, he was in habits of 
itimacy with a kindred mind, Br. Bathurst, of Trinity Cortege. 
This gentleman kept a hen to hatch eggs in his chamber, which 
they opened daily to undersund the whole proeees and resuhs of 
incubation. " Eggs,** says Harvey, " were a cheap merefaandise, 
and were at hand at all times and in all placea ; and it wa& an easy 
matter to observe out of tbem what are the first evident ajid distinct 
marks of g<*neration ; what progress nature makes in formation, 
and with what wonderful providence she governs the whole work." 
This was a iavourite study with Harvey^ and forma the subject of 
his other great work, second only in the importance to hie ^^ Trea- 
tise on the Motion of the Heart and the Blood." Dr. Charles 
Scarborough, afterwards knighted by Charlds II., was another 
associate in whose society he at this time much delighted ; except 
that he considered him in danger, under the contagion of those 
troublous times, of neglecting his medical studies for the more 
brilliant profession of arms. To check his military ardour, be 
accommodated the young doctor with a lodging in his own apart- 
ment, aaying, ^ Prithee leave off thy gunning, and stay here ; I 
will bring thee into practice." But in the year 1646, Charles was 
persuaded to put himself in the power of the Scottish army at 
Newark, and orders were issued for the s'lrrender of Oxford. 
Consequently Harvey was obliged to relinquish his short-lived 
appointment of warden to Merton College, and to return to London, 
where for some time he lived with his brother Eliab, a rich mer- 
chant, who resided opposite to St. Mildred, in the Poultry. How 
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longr h« reoiftined with hit brother does not appear, but it is certain 
that, not very long after this period, he withdrew very much from 
the world, and paseed bif time in retirement, in a bouae which he 
poasesaed at Ck>mbe, in Surrey. Here he had the advanUget of a 
good air and a pleasing prospect, but lo indulge a whim he had of 
delighting in being in the dark, be caused cares to be made in the 
e^rtb, in which, in summer time he was accustomed to meditate, 
la this seclusion he waa visited, in the year 1651, by his friend Dr. 
Ent. . <*I found him," says Eot, *^ in his retirement, not far from 
town, with a sprightly and cheerful countenance, inv^tigatiug, 
like Democritus, die nature of things. Aslcing if all were well 
with him,— < How can that be,' he replied, * when the state is so 
agitated with storms, mnd I, myself, am yet if the open sea ! And 
' indeed,' added he, < were not my mind solaced by my studies, and 
the recollection of the observations I have formerly made, there is 
nothing which should make me desirous of a longer count! nuance. 
But, thus employed, this obscuro life, and vacation from public 
cares, which disquiet other minds, is the medicine of mine.' " Ent 
goes on to relate a philosophical conversation between them, the 
result of which was the determination on the part of Harvey to 
publish his second great great work just alluded to. 

In the year 1658, Harvey presented the College of Phyeicisns 
withii library and museum, erected in a munificent manner, entirely 
at bis own expense. It is described as a noble edifice of Eomao 
architectore (of rustic work, with Corinthian pilasters,) and con- 
sisted of an elegantly furnished convocation room, or parlour, below, 
and a library, filled with choice books and surgical instrumentf, 
above. And, we are told, it was erected in the garden of the 
College of Physicians^ at that time situated in Amen Corner. This 
garden^ it seems, was of an irregular form, but extended as far as 
the Old Bailey to the tfef(, and towards the wuik reached to the 
church of St. Martin, Ludgate Hill. In the following year he 
was sppointed president of the college, an office which be declined 
to accept on account of his advanced age and infirmities, but he 
testified his regard for its welfare atill farther, -by giving up his 
paternal estate of £56 per annum for its benefit. The few remain- 
ing years of .Harvey'a life were much embittered by sufiering 
from the gout and other bodily infirmities. He died on the drd of 
June, 1667. 

There are many remarks, in the works of this distinguished 
physiologist, expressive of profound reverence for the grent First 
C*ause of all those wonders, into which it wns his delight to pry 
with such eurtous research. He was accustomed to say that he 
never dissected the body of an animal, without discovering some- 
thing which he had not expected or conceived of, and in which he 
recognised the hand of an alUwise Creator. To His particular 
agency, and not merely to the operation of general laws, he ascribed 
all the phenomena of nature. It would hsve been gratifying to 
have traced the effect of the great truths of the Bible, as impressing 
bis heart and regulating bis conduct; but on this important 
question we can say nothing farther, as bis biographers are silent. 
In hia person, Hsrvey was very small in stature, round faced, of 
an olive complexion, with small round black eyes, and hair black as 
a raven till within twenty years of his death, when it became 
quite white. His mind was furnished with an ample store of 
general knowledge. In early life, he is said to have been passion- 
atCy and apt to draw the dagger*— which, after the manner of the 
times, he constantly wore— rpn very slight occasions. But when he 
grew op to manhood, and during his long life, he had the character 
of being candid, cheerful, and upright, living on terna of harmony 
with his friends and brethren, and showing no spirit of rivalry and 
hoatility. His visits to his patients he made, we are told, on horse- 
baclr, with a fbotclotb, his man following on foot, in the same way 
in which the judges were then accustomed to ride to Westminster 
Hall. Bot in praetiee, he does not appear to have been particularly 
successful^ The truth was, that the great physiologist not only 
diadsined those arts of gaining the confidence ol the public, by 
which many socceedy but was probably too intent on making 
ditceveres in science, and of too speculative a torn of mind, to 
devote that attention to practical details, which is so essentially 
requisite in the art of medicine. 



i^ottthiB' i3e)iattmetit. 



THE BOY. 



TberaPf •omediliif In a noble tiojr, 

A braTe, ftoe-hnned, careleM ooe^ 
With bU uneheeked, unbidden joy, 

Hi» diead of books and love of ftin. 
And in hit clear and ready unllai 
Unabaded by a tboufhl of guile. 

And unreprewed by ndnen,— 
Which bring! me to my childhood baek. 
At if I trod ita very track. 

And tAi ita very gladneta. 

And yet It if not In hia play, 

Whra every trace of Uiougbt It loac, 
And not when you would call Mm gay. 

That hit brigtit pretence UirUlt me 
Hia ahout may ring upon the hill, 

Hl« voice be echoed in the hall. 
Bit merry laugh like muaic thrill. 

And I tai tadneaa hear it all,^ 
For like the wrinklea on my biow, 
I acarcely notice auch Uiiiiga now,— 

But when amid the eamrat game. 
He Btopa, aa if he muaic heard. 

And, beedleaa of hia aliouted name, 
Aa of the carol of a bird. 

Stands gasJng on die empty air. 

As if some (fiiBam were passing there. 



*T1s dien that OB Ms ik» I look, 

Uls beautiful but thoogbtftil ihee ; 
And, like a loog-fbrfotteB book, 



Its sweet, fiunilfav meaning trace, 
iteroembering a thousand tMnn 
Which paased m» on ttioae golaen 

Which timAhaaAtteead now,^ 
Things diat came o*er me «lth a thrOI, 
And left me silent, sad, and still. 

And threw upon my brew 
A holier and a gentler cast. 
That waa too innoeeDi to last. 

*Tls strange how thought upon a ehBd 

Will, tike a presence, soujetimes press. 
And whea Ms pulre is beatfaig wlld^ 

And life iiaeir is hi excess.— 
When ibot and hand, and ear and by*, 
Are all wlUi ardour straining high. 

How In his heart win spring 
A feeUng, whose mysterious ttirall* 
Is stronger, sweeter, for than all ; 

And on Its silent wing. 
How with the clonds he'll float away. 
As wandering and aa lost as they. 

WiLua. 




Ptg.flS. 



Fig. SI. 




Fig.sa. 




pig.ei. 



The more clothing we wear, other things being equal, the less 
food we need. 



PHYSICAL TRAINING IN SCHOOLS. 
GYMNASTIC £X£RCI8£S. 

COKTfNUBD. 
No. IV. 



Action 96^ Get np on the pole as in aotion 80^ the 
arms being straight ; then gradusliy sink down and 
kiss the pole, and then rise gradually to the first posi- 
tion (fif^. 68). 



Action 97. Sit across the pole, sjid, with a firm 
grasps endeavour to raise the body off the pole till the 
back is horizontal. 



Action 98. Throw tfie left leg oyer 
the pole, then at the same time throw 
both arms over the pole^ holding by the 
arm only (fig. 60). 



AUion 99. Throw the right leg over the pole, the 
left arm being underneath, and the right arm hanging 
do¥m (fig. 61). 



Adion, 100. Hang on the pole, the hands on eieh 
side, end then raise the legs on esoh side of the pole, 
as high as possible (fig. 62). 



AcHon 101. Hang on the pole, the hands on one 
side; then spring at onoe on to the pole, and balance 
the body on the arms (fig. 63). 



Attion lOa. Sit on the pole ; suddenly drop back- 
wards, and clasp the pole with the hams, hanging 
down (fig. 64). 



Aaion 108. Hang on the pole, the hands on one 
side, and gradually bring up the Ugs till they are 
perpendioular, the a'qu being straight (fig. 66), 
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^^Jr^ Action 104. Hang on the pole, the hands on both 
sides, thro\T both legs at once over one side of the 
pole, then over the other ; do this several times 
(fig. 66). 



Fig. M. 



These Horsb exercises must not be attempted until the preceding 
exercises ha^ been performed, so as to realise perfect capability in 
their performanoe. The gymnast shonid perform only one of these 
actions at a time, gaining perfect capability in each before proceed- 
ing to the next 

In performing the following exercises, the body and head are to 
be kept upright^ and the I^nees and ancles straight, unless otherwise 
expressed, or where a change is absolutely necessary. 

Action 105. Place the hands on the middle of the 
pommels, thumbs inside, and spring up so as to bring the 
arms quite straight. Do this several times without rest- 
ing, at first slowly, afterwards more quickly (fig. 67). 



Action 106. Hands on pommels as before, spring up 
and touch the saddle with the toes (fig. 68). 





Pig. 08. 



Jetton 107. As actioB 106 ; at the same 
time spread the legs so as to touch the sides 
of the horse with the toes (fig. 69.) 



Fig. w. 



C 





Fig. 73. 




Action 108. Spring up, and throw up the 
right leg, keeping the other straight ; do this 
Mveral times (tg. 70). 

. Aetwn, 109. As action 108 with the left leg. 



Attiim 110. As action 106, and cross 
the legs on ooming down (fig. 71). 



Action 111. Jump up, and rest with the hands on the 
pommels, arms straight, thighs against side of horse, 
spring away from the horse and comeback again several 
times, without coming to the ground (fig. 72). 



AcUon 112. To mount the horse : place 
the hands on the pommels, thumbs inside, 
spring up, rest for a moment with thighs 
against sides of horse, then throw the right 
leg over the back pommels, and sit per- 
fectly upright in the saddle. — ^To dismount: 
place the left hand on the front pommel, 
thumb inside, and the right hand on the 
saddle in front of the body, and spring off 
(fiff. 73). 

Action 113. Mount as directed in action 112: place 
both hands close together on front pommel, thumbs in 
front, fingers behind, arms straight, then raise the 
body .as high as possible several times (fig. 74). 

Action 114. As action 113, and swing the body 
backwards and forwards, knees straight. 




AcUon 116, A« action 114, and bring the feet ooutlie 
saddle, behind the bands (fig. 76). 

Action 116. Jump on end of horee, and walk on the 
hands along the back of horse, with the body a little 
raised, as in action 113. 

^*ote, — In springing up, jump from the toes. In ait'' 
ting on the horse the thighs should press tbe sidee of \U 
Fig. 70. so as to leave a space between the body and the saddte^ 
just sufficient for the open hand between them. 
• (to be continued.) 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF ASTRONOMY. 

No. 5. 
Thx Ecliptic, Zodiac, Siokb, Nodxb, TioAiism, ^ 

T^rwe Figure of the Planet: — Tbe spherical form of the planete 
evinces the supreme wisdom of the Creator. Were they cubes, for 
instance, instead of spheres, their temperature woi^ be fbt .less 
regular than it now is ; the sun would rise suddenly opon a whole 
side at once ; and suddenly disappear at night ; and the bleesinge 
of twilight, and the gradual succession of day and night, as they 
now transpire, would be unknown. 

On the maps the planets are represented as exactly Toan^ or 
spherical ; but this is not their precise form. Their rapid aiotion 
around their reepective axes has a Uandenoy to depress or flatten 
them at their poles ; and extend or widen them at their eqaators. 
Hence their equatorial diameter ia considerably greater than their 
p<4ar diameter \ the true figures of the planets being that of ohlaU 
tfpheroids. 

The difference between the polar and the equatorial diameter of 
the planets respectively, so far as known, is as follows: 
Earth, 26 miles. Jupiter, ^000 miles. 

Man, 36 « Saturn, 7,500 ^ 

The Ediptie is the plane or level of the earth's orbit, indefinitely 
extended. Fig. 1 represents tbe earth in her orbit, as she would 
appear to a beholder placed at a distanoe, and elevated abore the 
plane of the ecliptic. She is represented b perspective as appear- 
ing smaller as she grows more di6tant--as ke^ng her poles towards 
the same points in the heavens ; and as exhibiting the phases of the 
moon according as we see more or leas of her enhghtened side. The 
arrows placed in her orbit show her direction. 

The Poles of the Ecliptic^ — ^The pdee of the eardi are the extre* 
mities of her axis. The poles of the ecliptic are the extremities of 
the imaginary axis upon which the edipttc seems to revdva The 
ends of a rod or pointer, ran through the map at the centvs of the 
snn, would exactly represent the p<3es of the ecliptic 

As the ecliptic and equator are not in the same plane, their poles 
do not coincide, or are not in the same points in u)e heavens. 

The Zodiac is an imaginary belt 16^ wide, namely, 8^ on each 
side of ihe ecliptic ; and extending from west to east quite around 
the heavens. It is represented on tiie map by the plain cirdes above 
and bdow the ecliptic In tl e heavens the ZoSiac moludes the sun's 
apparent path, and a space of eight degrees south and eight d^rees 
north of it 

Si^8 of the Zodiac, — ^The great circle of the Zodiac is divided 
into twelve eqnal parts called signs. These divisions are shown on 
the map by the spaces between the perpendicular lines that cross 
the Zodiac The ancients imagined the stars of each dgn to repre- 
sent some animal or object, and gave thera names accordingly. 

The names, order, and symbok of the twelve signs of the Zodiac, 
are as follows: — 

Aries, or tbe Ram, <p Libra, the Balance, •«••.. ^ 

Taums, the Bull, ik Scorpio, the Scoroion, .... Tit 

'Gemini, the Twins,... «.. n Sagittarius, the Archer, . • ^ 

Cancer, the Crab Sp Capricorn us, the Goat,... \f 

Leo, the Lion, JX Aquarius, the "Waterman, ^ 

Virgo, the Virgin, TIJ Pisces, the Fishre, ...V.. >£ 

T^e ancient Astrologists supposed that each of these signs govern- 
ed some particular part of the human body; and even in modem 
times people sometimes consult the frontispiece of their almanacs, 
to see whether the "sign** is "in the head," or " in the heart;" so as 
to attend to certain important ai&irs ** when the sign is right'' The 
idea seems to be* that the word " sign^ signifies an omen or prog- 
nostication; and that the signs of the Zodiac have some mysterioua 
control over the destiny of man. 
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THIS MAP ILLirSTRATES 

THE NATUREOF THE COUPTILMODIAC. SIGNS OF THE ZODJAC&« 39 4( 
THE SUBJECT OF NODES. ASCENOINC. AND DESOENOINa. P. 42 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF TRANSITS. NODE-MONTHS &• P. 43-46- 

THt INCLINATION OFTHE ORBITS OF THE SEVERAL 

PLANETS TO THE PLANE OF THE ECLIPTIC, . , . . R. 46 
THE LONGITUDE OF THE ASCENDING NODES. 

OF THE PLANETS ........._ ^ _. P. 48. 

THE SUN'S MpPARENT MOTION INTHE ECLIPTIC, . . . P . 5 I. 



IMh — Aseen^ng and Descending. — Fig. 1 repreBenta an inte- 
rior planet as revolving in an orbit inclined to the ecliptic at an angle 
of aboat.45^ ; and as both plmiets revolve around tne same centre 
of attraction, iJie interior planet must pass through the plane of the 
ec^ptie twice at every revolution ; once in ascending, and once in 
dceoending. Theee two points, where the orbit of a planet passes 
through or cuts the plane of the ecliptic, are called the nodes of its 
orbit. One is called the ascending^ and the other the descending 
node. On the map A. N. is the ascending node, and D. N. the 
descending node. They are also 3enoted by the following charao- 
tan^ viz. : SL for the ascending, and V for the descending. 

A line drawn firom one node to the other is called the line of the 
nodeSf and may be seen on the map, marked L. N. 

In the figure the ascending node is represented as being in the 
middle of Libra, and tlie descending in the middle of Taurus. 
Tlie design is merely to illustrate the subject, without representing 
the actual line o( die nodes of any one of the planets. 

Tramgiis, — By consulting Fig. 1 it will be seen that if an interior 
planet was at her ascending node, and the earth on the line of the 
nodes, on the same side of the ecliptic, the planet would seem to 
pass over the body of the sun, as shown in the figure. This paft> 
sage of a planet ov& the sun's disc, or between the earth and the 
ffin, is called a Transit, 

Mercury and Venus are the only plan^ that can make a traniiit 
visible to us ; as all the rest are exterior to the earth's orbit, and 
consequently can never come between the earth and the sun. But 
the earth may make trannts visible from Mars, the Asteroids, and 
Jt^Mter t and they in turn nsay make transits for the inhabitantB of 
all exterior worlds. The principle is, that each interior planet may 
make transits for all those that areexterior. 

If the orbits of Mercury and Venus lay in the plane of the eclip- 
tic, they would make transits whenever they were in conjunction 
with the sun. Even with their present inclination tbe same pheno- 
menon would take place twice in every revokition, if Venus and the 



earth, for instance, were to start tc^ther from the line of Venus's 
nodes, and revolve in the same penodic time, Venus would th^i 
always make a transit in passing her nodes. 

To calculate transits at any one node, we have only to find what 
number of revolutions of the interior planet are exactiy equal to one, 
or any number of revolutions of the earth; or in other words, when 
the earth and the planet will agidn meet on the line of the planef s 
nodesb In the case of Mercury this ratio is as 87.969 is to 36^.- 
256 ; from which we Qscertain Uiat 

7 periodical revolutions of the £artb are equal to 29 of Mercnrjr ; 

13 " •• MM M 54 M 

33 M •« M • M •* 137 •• 

40 M M MM *« . 191 ** . 

Tlierefore transits of Mercury, at the $ame node^ may happen at 
intervals of 7, 13, 83, 46, Ac, years. 

All transits and eclipses are calculated upon these piindpleo. 

The transits of Mercury all occur in the months of May and No- 
vember. The reason for tliis is, that his ascending node is in the 
16th degree of Taurus, and his descending in flie 16th degree of 
Scorpio; the first of which points the eartii ahrays passea in No- 
vember, and the other in May. 

TransitBof Vefifia. 

8 periodical revolutions of the Earth are e^iml to 13 of VeaiMi. 

235 •* M M M M 3^ «< 

243 M M M M •• 346 •• 

251 4. M M M M 408 «« 

291 •< M •• •• m ' 475 . M 

The line of Yenus's nodes lies in the middle of Gemmi and S$t- 

fittarius; whkh points are passed by the Emdi in December and 
una. It Mows, therefore, that transits of Venus most always 
happen in one or the other of these months. 

IncUnaHon of the Orbits of the Planets to the Plane <^ (he 
JEkUptk, — ^Pig. 1 represents the orbit of a planet as inclined to the 
ecliptic at w angle of about 45^. But none of the planets have 
so great an inclimition ; the main object here being to ulustrate the 
subject of nodes. 

The indination of the orbits of the several planets to the plane c^ 
the ecHptic, is shown in Fig. 2. In the centre is seen the -msL The 
dotted line running horizontally across the map^ and through the 
sun's centre, represents the plane of the ecliptic. On the r^ht and 
left are seen arcs of a circle^ divided ofi^ and numbered every tea 
degrees. The plain lines, inclined more or less, and passing through 
the centre of the sun, represent the plane of the orbits of the planets 
respectively. On the tef%^ outside the graduated circle, are seen 
the names of the planete ; and just within the circle the amount of 
the inclination of their orbits. This indinati(»i is as follows : — 



Mercury, , 
Venus, . 
Earth, ' . 
Mars,. . 
Vesta, . 
Astrs^ • 
Juno, 



1" 


Cere% . 


H 


PaUaB, 




Jupiter, 


2 


Saturn, 


7 


Herschely 


13 


Neptune, 



10i<> 

1 



The wide portion of the graduated drcle shows the lunits of the 
Zodiac; extending 8^ on each side of the ediptsCt 

It win be seen that the orbits of most of the planets lie within 
the limits of the Zodiac; but Juno, Ceres^ aikl Pallas, extend beyond 
its bounds. They are therefore sometimes called the ^dtra zomacal 
planets. The orbit of Neptune is not inserted in the map. 

Near the middle of Fig. 2, are seen two eomets in their orbits; 
one coming down fh>m the heights North of the ecliptic, passing 
around the sun and Uien reftacending ; and the other coming up 
firom the depths South of the ediptic The design is to illustrate 
the fiict that the comets do not revolve in the plane of the ediptic, 
or as nearly so as do the planets ; but that they approach the sun 
from all directions, or from every pomt in the heavens. ^ 

Young people and otbers oannot study much by lamp-light with 
Impunity. 

Sleeping rooms should have a fire-place^ or some mode of venti* 
lation besides the windows. 
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TORONTO, AUGUST, 1852. 

DISTRIBUTION OP THE SCHOOL FUND TO SCHOOL 
SECTIONS, ACCORDING TO AVERAGE ATTENDANCE. 
By giving e^ot to the letter of the Sebool Act, two changes 
take place in the appottionmeiit and distribution of the School Fund 
fox the cnrrent year. It is apportioned to the eeveral Counties, 
Cities, Townships, Towns and Incorporated Villages, according to 
the official census of the poptilalion at large, and not, as heretc^ore, 
according to the local retnms of school population. It is distributed 
to the several school sections of each township, not^ as heretofore, 
according to the reported school population of each section, but 
aceording to the average attendance of pupils at school in each 
section — the mean average attendance of wmter and summer being 
taken. In the first general spi^ication of so important a principle 
of the school law, it may be {»oper to advert again to the origin and 
reasons of ita introduction. 

This provision of the present Act (1st clause of the Slat section) 
was first submitted by the Chief Superintendent of Schools to the 
GoTcmor General in Council, the 14th October, 1848, in transmit- 
ting the draft of a short bill designed to remedy some of the defecto 
of the school law of 1846. The reasons assigned for the introduc- 
tion of this new prinoiple inia the law relatire. to the di«tribotioD 
of sebool moneys^ were as follows ; — 

"The tMtlflk Mcfi^ profXMMs giving a discretionary power for the die- 
tribation of the School nod in each distriet to the several schools, aecoxding 
to attmuUiMee, instead of according to school nopolation. The Bathorst 
District Council has stronsly adyocated tMendance as the basis of distri- 
buting the District School Fund. 

** As population has been Invariably adopted in aH the popular school laws 
with which I have met, as the basis of distributing the X^ocal School Fund 
of each connty or town, as well as the State or National Fond to the 
several Municipal localities. I hesiuted in proposing any other until within 
R few months since, when I received the last Annual Jleport cl the Massa- 
chusetts Board of Education in which I find this distribution of the School 
Fund reconunended to the Leg^islature with a force of argument which, I 
think, cannot be resisted. I find experienced persons wtarni I have con- 
sulted of the same opinion. I find on examination, that in many large 
school sections the attendance of pupils is often not larger than in small 
ones. Distributing the School Fund according to s«sn^«n«e will therefore 
be &vourable to small sections. I find also that the attendance of pupils 
in new and poor mial sections and townships is larser in proportion to the 
whole BohoM population, than in older townships ana cities or towns. The 
adoption of the proposed principle of distribution will, therefore, be ^vour- 
able to the newer and poorer sections of the country. This is the result of 
a most extended inquiiy into the slatistics of school otteiufance as compared 
with school popuiation in the State of Massachusetts ; and the Secretary 
i[ the State Board of Sducation concludes his argument on this point with 
the following impressive remarks: — 

.** * It is most obvious, then, that an apportionment of the income of the 
Sishool Fund according to the average attendance of children upon the school 
—taking tiie mean attendance for both summer and winter schools— would 
conduce greatly to the benefit of the smaller, the more agricultural, and 
the more sparely pNopulated towns. It would distribute the bounty of the 
State on the principle of helping those who help themselves. It would 
confer the benefit of the income on the children who attend the public 
schools, instead of bestowing it in behalf of children who attend academies 
and private schools, and never enter public schools at all ; and thus it 
would give a practical answer to the ^rtinent Question why money should 
be given to those who disdain to use it. And, lastlv, it would be a new 
argument of great weight in many minds in favour of a more uniform atten- 
dance upon school ; because the detention from school of any child who 
ought to be in it, would diminish the town's share of the income, and thus 
inflict palpable injustice, not only on the absentee, but on all other cl^Idrea 
in the town.* " 

In the Annual School Report of the Superintendent of Schools 
for the State of New York for I860, we find the sam^ provision 



recommended to the fa? eurable ooneideratioB of the Legislatmre of 
that StatC} in the following words: — 

"It is respectfully suggested to the Legislature, whether the ratio of 
apportionment and of distribution of the school money might not advanta- 
^ously be so chanced as to have reference to Uie attendance of pupils upon 
the districts schools, for a certain specified period during the preceding 
year, instead of being upon either population or the number of children ac- 
tually.residing in the districL By the adoption of this mode of distribution, 
strong inducements would be presented to the taxable inhabiunts of the 
several districts, to place their children in the Common Schools, uid to 
keep them there for a sufficient length of time tosecnpe an additional share 
of the public money." 

By an authority expressly given in the Act to the Chief Super- 
intwdent of Schools, the operation of this provieion was suspended 
in 1850 ; and tliat suspension was repeated in 1861, in regard ta 
mostof the counties at the request of the county oouncilsyin order that 
the fullest notice might be given to all parties Concerned before ita 
application. In the mean timci full explanations were given of its 
nature and operations, and all parties were adFised to prepare for 
its introduction. After such a notification of 18 months, it would 
not be in accordance with the spirit and objects of the School Act 
for the Chief Superintendent to exercise the power of suspending- 
the operations of this clause a third year, though he has been 
requested to do so by a few munieipal councils. 

Several county councils requested that the operation of this pro^ ' 
Tision of the law might not be suspended last year, in so far as their 
counties were concerned ; and their requests were complied with* 

Questions have been asked by several local superintendents 
respecting the mode of giving effect to this provision of the law. 
The substance of the answers to these questions may be here ii^ 
serted. 

As to ascertsining the mean sverage attendance of pupils in sum* 
mer and winter, it may be sufficient to give the Ibllowing extraq^ 
from the official cir<ftilar, dated aSth June, 1851, addressed by the 
Chief Superintendent to local superintendents of schools on this 
subject :— 

" To ascertain the average attendance of pupils at a school for a given 
period, involves no difficulty ; but I am asked^ bow the ''mean attenoiEmce 
of winter and summer is to be obtained V I answer, that in the directions 
whieh have accompanied the blank forms of Trustees' reports during the 
last two or three years, it is stated that ** the term summsr ia the report is 



intended to include the half year eomflaencing in April and ending in Sep. 
tember, and the term winter the half year commenciag ia October and end- 
ing in March ;" or in other words, the summsr part of the school yesr 
commences in the Jpriftf, and the wimUr part in the smIkiiih. Should the* 



-* average winter attendance*' of pupils in a school section be fifty, and 
should there be no school in such section during the summer, Uie '^mean 
attendance of pupils in winter and summer'' in such section would be 
twenty-five ; but should there be a schooi in such section during the sum* 
mer, and the average attendance be forty, then the mean attendance of fifty 
in the winter and forty in the summer, would be forty-five." 

A local superintendent proposes a case in the following words :— 
**Some schools are kept open only six months in a year— four months* 
perhaps, in winter, and two in summer. Hie question is whether we are 
to take the average of the time the school is kept open, or whether we are 
to extend the average over the whole vear ? For example, a school is kept 
open two months in summer, the average attendance during which (two 
months) is twenty pupils. The same school is kept open four months 
in winter, with an average attendance during which (four months) of 
thirty. The mean average attendance in said school for six months will be 
twenty-five pupils." 
-Or, 

** A school is kept open two numths in summer, with an average attend* 
ance of twenty pupils for the two moaths--e4ual te an average attendance 
of 61 pupils for six months. The same school is kept open fimr months 
in the winter, with an average attendance of thirty pupils for the four 
monthe— equal to an average attendance of twenty pupils for eix months. 
The mean average attendance of said school during the twelve months (or 
winter and summer oO said year, will be 13i." 

The question is, which of the above modes of ftking the average 
attendance of pupils is the correct one 1 The answer is the idiUr^ 
which agrees with the letter of the law, and the principle of the 
foregoing extract fh>m the official circular of June 98, 1851 ; one 
object of this provision of the Act being to enoonimge the keeping 
open schools in the summer as well as winter. 

Another local superintendent has proposed another questicm, as 
follows :— 

** One school is kept open six months of a yeU^three months in winter* 
and three months in summer, with an average attendance of forty pnpils 
during each thrCe months. Another school is kept open twelve months in 
a year— six months in winter and six months in summer, with an average 
attendance of forty popUa during each six months ^Aie both schools to 
receive alike 7 Or, is the latter to receive twice the amount of the former, 
having performed twice the amount of labour ?" 
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The answer isi the latter aohool is entitled to twioe as large a 
sum as the former ; the prinoiple of the law being to help those 
that help themselves, and in proportion as they help themselves. 
We think the foregoing remarks are snffieient to illustrate- the 
applioation of this provision of the School Act to all the varieties 
of cases which exist in connection with the school sections throagh- 
ont the Province, while they show the equitable principle on which 
the provision itself is based. 

It will be seen that this daase of the Act does not apply to 
Citiesy Towns and Incorporated Villagep, in each of which there 
Is but one fund« one interest, and one Board of School Trustees. 
Nor does it aiibet the apportiooroent of the School Fund to Town- 
ships, to each of which, as well as to Citie% Towns and Villages, 
it is apportioned according to papulation. Bnt it applies to the 
distribution of the School Fund in each Township to the several 
school sections of such Township— based upon the principle of aid- 
ing each section according to its works. 



ERECTION OF SCHOOLHOUSES IN CITIES, TOWNS, 
AND INCORPORATED VILLAGES IN UPPER CANADA. 
The erection of good sohoolhoases is one of the^ surest indica- 
tions of the progress of education in any country under a popular 
system of government The number of good school-houses which 
have been erected in Upper Canada within the last five years, and 
which are being erected, is great beyond all precedent — great 
almost beyond belief. In the rural parti of the neighbouring State 
of New York, ^ believe the progress of popular education has not 
been equal to its advancement in the rural parts of Upper Canada ; 
but the cities and towns of the neighbouring States are greatly in 
advance of our eities and towns, both in the character of their 
aohool-bouses, and In the condition and character of thehr schools. 
It was only in 1847, that anything like a system of schools was 
first proposed for our cities and towns ; and it was only in 16IM), 
that our cities and towns were placed upon an equal fbothig with 
those of the neighbouring States, by the creation of the present 
system of an elective board of school trustees for each city, town, 
and incorporated village, with powen somewhat commensurate 
with their dutie% and with a responsibility likely to ensure the ez- 
ercise of prudence and energy. The success of the new system 
already exceeds what had been anticipated by Its most sanguhie 
advocate. Sehool-hoosee,suoh as would be an honor and onuuaent 
to any town in America, have risen in Hamilum, London, Brantford, 
and Chatham ; and similar buildings are going up in other cities 
and towns, and vlHages. 

In Belleville^ the erection of several brick schoolhouses has been 
decided upon ; three of which (beautiful ones) are now nearly com- 
pleted. Six hirge fine schoolhouses are in the course of erection 
in the City of Toronto* A few days since we received a letter 
frt>ra the Chahrman of the Board of School IVustees in the Town 
of St. Catharines, of which the lblk>wing is an extract :— 

" The Board hsve decided to erect two schoolhonses of brick, to aecom- 
modate fiom two hundred to two hundred and fifty scholars each : of one 
or two stories hioh. as may be recommended, and of neat, bat not expen- 
sive archltecturaT design.'* 

And it afibrds us peculiar pleasure to add the following letter 
tram the SecreUry of the Board of School Trustees ibr the newly 
incorporated village of Preston — a village the very existence of 
which win be an item of news to s<Mne of our readera: 

Prmtont AatguMt and, 1862. 
Rev. Dr, EoniToif RTiasoif« 

Chief Superintendent of Schools, Toronto. 

Rbv. Sib, — Having ascertained from your circular to clerks of 
ellies, towns, and villages, that you desire cofrfes of proceedings of 
the councils on educational matters, I beg leave to inform you of 
the proceedings of the board of trustees of this villagei of which I 
have the honor to be secretary. 

Tbe Board, after baviog been organised, determined that the 
achool of this village should be supported on the free school system. 
This system was introduced into this school in October, 1840, when 



it wss a section school, and has worked so admirably well since 
that time, that it would be a stain upon the character of any true 
friend of education to abandon it. To descant in praise on this 
system, would be to gild refined jj^ld, or paint a beauteous lily. 
The free school system is ita own eulogy ; wherever it is introducef^ 
It sows the seeds of morality and future independence, and may 
properiy be cabled an act of genuine Christian charity. 

The school being very large, and the schoolbouse only of ordi* 
nary size, the board determined to erect a new schoolbouse ; a com- 
mittee being appointed to select a suitable lot of ground for a sitet 
and draft a plan for a new schoolbouse, it was resolved that an 
acre of ground be purchased, and a schoolbouse erected thereon as 
follows : — 

Tbe building to be placed SO feet from the front limit of lot ; 
the building to be 78 feet long, 26 feet wide, and a wing aUached 
to the same, 26 by 84 feet ; foundation walls, 5 feet ; the other 
walls of bricks, 14 feet high. The house to have 3 school-rooms, 
84 by 26 fc^t each, and a hall in centre of front building, 96 by 10 
feet wide. The building to be warmed with hot air ; two of the 
rooms to be used for boys' school, snd one for girls' school ; the 
ball to be used for the library ; separate r*uter entrances into each 
school-room ; each room to have 6 windows of 24 ligbu, 10 by 14; 
a frontispiece of 26 feet wide, to be built above front entrance — ^the 
frontispiece to have a semicircle window 5 feet wide ; the hall to 
be arched so as to receive its principal light from the semicircle 
window. A wood-shed, SO by 18 feet, and a privy, to be erected on 
suitable places, and also a well to be dbg, with pump in tbe aame. 
The lot is to be divided Into two halves by a fence, leaving the 
boys' plsy^groond on tbe one side, and the giri^ play-ground on tbe 
other ; the play-grounds are intended to be planted with shade- 
trees. The seati in the school-room will be made similar to thoaa 
in tbe academy of Rome, N. Y., as given in the Journal of Ednoa- 
fion, May, 1851, page 68 ; care will be taken for proper ventilation 
of tb« rooms ; — a belfry, 8 feet higb» 5 feet in diameter, six angu- 
lar, with concave roof, covered with tin on frontispiece. 

The Board has deemed it expedient to raise the amount for de- 
fraying the eifpenses of the ground, building, kc., by a tax upon 
all tbe rateable property in tbe corporation, and have deaired the 
municipal council to paas a by-law to that eflbct. The amount de- 
sired is £400, to be raised in five years, each year £80, commence 
ing this year. The contraet Ibr tbe building will be let by public 
auction. 

The Board has also decided to raise the sum of £75 towards 
tbe payment of the teachers' salary. The municipal council has 
passed the by-law for tbe £400, in conformity with the request 
from the Board. 

Tbe Board has provided a set of tablet lessons of the firat reading . 
book, of arithmetic, and also a set of copy lines, all pasted on boards 
and varnished; these, together with tbe maps and other school 
apparatus previously provided, while a section school, afiTord a great 
facility to the teacher in bia instructions. 

The school, since the engagement of a very qualified teacher, 
lately from the Normal School, has increased in number to a great 
extent : there are about 185 scbolara on the roll, of which, over 
100 are attending daily. Thia alone would be a sufficient reason 
of enlarging the school premises, as it is a moral impossibility for one 
teacher to do justice to so large a number, and the pisn of appoint- 
ing two teachers to tcAh in one room has not beeo considereid ad- 
visable. Beside this school, there is the separate Catholic school, 
and also a private female school in the village ; the attendance, 
however, of both is but limited. 

In conclusion, I have only to remark, that the foregoing proceed- 
ings of the Board of Trustees, are tbe result of the incorporation of 
this village — by which act, greater powera were conferred upon the 
trustees thsn in tbe section schools, thus affording them the oppor- 
tunity pf discharging the duties which devolve upon them, with 
much more facility, and with greater satisfaction to the public than 
trustees of section schools could do. 

I have the honor to be. 
Rev. Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, »• 

Otto Kion, 
Secrtlary^ Board of 7Vii«rses. 
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THE SPIRIT OF DEATH AND THE ANGELS. 
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We are waiting; Spirit, waiting I 

W« have called the seraphs Here, 
'Mid the outer world creating 

Glories of the inner sphere ! 
From the starry hills of neaven 

Giaxe we for thy solemn wing : 
Wherefore was thy mission ffiven T 

He who sent^ thee — bade tnee bring ! 

^ SPIRIT OF DSATH. 

She issleepiog-^floftly sleeping-— 

Like an mfant, hushed to rest ; 
O'er her bends her mother, weeping : 

Can I snatch her from her breast 7 
Can I hurt the arms that fold her^ 

Would the heart which loves her so ? 
Let the mother's eye behold her, 

Yet a breath^-and sk$ shall go i 

TKK Airaxi.s, 

Lin^ring yet— and yet delaying 

Still thy steps from Heaven's dome ; 
Angels, and archangels, staying, 

C^l the wanderer to her home f 
We have scattered flowers elysian. 

Gathered from immortal streams ; 
Show her, thon, this lofty vision ! 

Fill her soul with seraph-dreams ! 

spinrr of dxath. 
She hadariied to see their faces ; 

And her heart is heating &«t. 
For those sweet and sad embraces. 

Which she knows must be her last I 
I have breathed of angel-blisses. 

Told her spirit not to grieve : 
Must I take ner from their kisses— 

From the last she must receive 7 

There were sonnds of hosts Mjoielng 

In that seraph realm above ; 
Ansels and archaneels voieing 

ifymas of triumph and of love ! 
There were sound* the midnight rending* 

From a heart by anguish tost ; 
And a mother's prayers ascending^— 

Weeping, willing lor her lost ! 
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L Early CtoMdc : Anglo Saxon. 
F&der, urei thu the eart on Heofenaniy 
8i thin nama gehalgod ; 
To-becuine thin Rice ; 

Gewdrdbe thin Willa on Eorthen f wa swa on Heofennm. 
Urne ^e dagwamlican Half fyle us to-d&g : 
And forgyf us ure Gylus awa sva we forglfadh nram Gyltendum 
And ne gel&do thu ns on Costnunge ; 
Ac alys ua of Yfle. Sothlice. 

IL Jinglo-Saxon : A. D. 875. 
F&der ure, thn the eart on Heofeinunii 
Bi thin Nama gehalgod ^ 

To-becume thin Rice ; 

Gewurthe thin Willa on Eortban swa twa on Heofennm ; 
Urne ge d&ghwamlican HIaf syie us to d&g : 
And forgyf us are Gyitfts, awa swa we forgyfath uram Gyltendum; 
And ne geliulde thu on Cosnung ; 
Ac alyse as af Yfle. 

ni. Anglo-Saxon : about A. D. 880. 
F&der uren, tho art in Heofnuniy % 
Si gehalgud Noma thin : 
To-cymetb Rtc thin ; 

Sie Willo thin suae is in Heafne and in Eortha ; 
Hlaf usenne to wistlic sel ns to d&g ; 
And fergefoa Scylda nana su& oe fergefon Soyldgum uiom ; 
And ne iolid osih in Costunge ; 
Ub g^frig aaicb from Yfle. 



IV. Anglo-Saxon : about A. D. 900. 

Thu ure Fader, the eart on Heofenum, 

Si thin Nama gehalgod ; 

Cume thin Rice ; 

Si thin Willa on Eortha, swa swa on Heofenum ; 

Syle us to Dag urne to dagwamlican Hlaf ; 

And forgif us ure Gyltas, swa swa we forgifath tbam the with us 

sgyltath ; 
And ne l&d thu na as on Costnunge ; 
Ac alys oa fram Yfle. Sib it s«a. 

y. Ahglo-Saxon : about 900 .- Another version. 

Fader unser se the is on Heofnam« 

Gibalgod bith Noma tbia ; 

To cymeth Rice tbio ; 

Sie Willa thin sie swa on Heafoe and on Heortba ; 

Hlaf userne d&gbwamliee sel ua to Dage ; 

And forgef us Synne use awa fastUce and ec we forgaofias egh<^ 

weice Scylde user ; 
And ne osih on l&d teu in Costbunge ; 
Ah afria aaib fsum Yfle. 

VI. JE;fig/is& or Semi'Saxon: about A. D. 1100. 

Ure Fader, tba the on Heofeoe ecrti 

Syo thin Name gehaleged ; 

To cum thin Rice, 

€reworde thin Wille on Heofene and on Eortbe ; 

Syle oe to Daig orne daighwamliche Hlaf ; ^ 

And forgyf oa ura Geltes^ swa we fogylblh aelcen tbare the with m 

agylteth 
And ne lad tha us on Costnunge ; 
Ac alys as fram Yfle. 

VII. Engiyk: 1200-^1800, 

Ouro Fader, that art In Heveaeay 

Haiewtd be thin Name ; 

Thy kingdom come ; 

To be thi Wille dd as in HeYcne and in Erthe. 

Gyff to oe this Day our Brade over other substance ; 

And forgyoe to us oar Dettis^ as forgyoen to oore Dettoam ; 

And lede os not into Te nptatioun ; 

But delyue oa fro Y?el Amen, that is, so beit. 

Vm. mdif^M uormn ; 1^0. 

Our Fadyr, that srt in Heavenes, 

Hailoed be thy Name ; 

Thy kingdom come to ; 

Be thy Will done in Erthe as in Hevene ; 

Geue to us this Day our Bread, over other substance : 

And*forgif to as our Dettis, aa we forgeuen to our Detters. 

And leed us not into Temptation ; 

But deliver us from Evil. Amen. 

IX. A. D. 1480. 

Oure Fadir, that art in Hevenlsi 

Halewid be thi naoM ; 

Thi kingdom come to thee ; 

Be thi Will done in Eertbe as in He?ene ; 

Giue us this day oure Breed over othre subatance ; 

And forgive to os oore Dettis, as we forgiven oure Dettoora* 

And lede us not into Temptation ; 

But deliver us from Ivel. Amen. 

X. A. D. 1596. T'midafs vormon. 

Oar Father which art in Heaven, 

Halowed be thy name ; 

Let thy kingdom come ; 

Thy will be fulfilled, as well In earth, as it ia fa heaven, 

€rev^ OS this day oor dayly bred ; 

And forgeve us our Dettis, as we ibrglven oor Detters ; 

And leade us not into temptation ; 

But deliver ua from Evill. 

For thine Is the kingdom, and the power, and the glorye forevtr. 
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XI. Gothic: A. D. 860. Cgmpare ihi» wiih JVo. 1. 
Atta unsar, thu in biminam ; 
Weihnai namo thein : 
Quimal thiudenassus theint ; 

Wairtbai wiljah tbeinv, 6ae in himinay jab ana airthai. 
Hlaif nnsaraoa thana •intelnap gif una himmadagay 
Jab aflet una thatei akulans aijairoa, swaawe jah weis afletam tbahn 

akalam unaaraim, 
Ja nl brtggaa una in fralatiibnjai, 
Ak lauaei una af tbamma abilin, 

Unta tbetna iat thiudangardi jab mabtflf i^h wuhbua ; in atwina. 
Amen. 

ECLIPSES OP THE SUN. 

Total tfcUpaea o( the buq are tb^ moat tublima of celestial pbeno- 
mena. Sueb an eclipae ooourred upon the 28th July, 1851. 'In- 
deed, auch eolipaea afe very aeldom seen in the aame portion of the 
earth. A complete aoouiar ecUpee will be lean in a part of the 
United Btatea or Canada in May, 1854. 

The utility of eclipsee i» much greater, than it genevally aoppoe- 
ed by the public. The concurrence of the pradieted and actual 
times of their commencement and termination, aflbrda moat accurate 
proof of the correctness of the theories by which they were predict- 
ed. The comparison of recent with ancient eclipses has proved 
that there has been an acceleration of the moon's mean motion. 
The obserTation of eclipaea (more especially those of the moon) 
is a laeans, and one frequently used, of determining the longitudes 
of places. 

Chronology has derived v^ry great assistance from eclipses. In 
the writings of many ancieut historians, many events are recorded 
as having happened about the time when certain eclipses of 
the sun and moon occurred. By means of astronomy^ the 
time of any eclipse can be determined with perfect accuracy. — 
And thus, if of any event, it ia recorded, that it happened at 
a certain time before or alter the eclipse of which an appo^^imate 
time ie given, the true date of that event is correctly detBr« 
mined. Many instances might here be given ; but two will be 
sufficient. 

In the writings of Josephus, it is stated, that en the night ane* 
eeeding tise death of Hetod, Uiere was an eclipse of the moon. 
The record of this event, which is the only one meotiooed by 
Xosepbue, in any of his writings, is of the greatest imporUnoe, 
since it determines the time of the death of Herod, and of the 
death of Jesus Christ. 

Agam ; in the history bf Herodotus, record is made of an eclipse 
of the sun, which occurred during a battle between the Lydians and 
Medea. The day was suddenly changed into night ; the terrified 
armies ceased from their contest and made peace. Herodotus does 
not record the date of this event, except that it was in the sixth 
year of the war between the nations. Astronomy is thus called 
upon to determine the exact time of this event. This task is 
rendered, to some extent, more difficult, since Herodotus did not 
record the place or part of the country where the armies were 
contending. Hence, as might be sapposed, different computers 
of the event have been ted to entertain different opinions of its 
exact time and place. However, the learned Mr. Baily has con* 
clusively shown, that an eclipse which could canae so great dvk- 
nese, must have been total ; and henoe it is required to determine 
at what time total solar eclipses occurred in that region. Accord- 
ing to his calculations, this eclipse took place, September 80th, 
B.C.610. 

During the gieat eclipses which took place in 1636 and 1842, 
the former being annular, and the latter total, several pe.culiar and 
wonderful phenomena were observed. 

Mr. Francis Baily describes his observations of them as follows : 
— 1836-^'* When the cusps of the suu were about 40** asunder, a 
row of lucid points, like a string of bright beads, formed round that 
part of the circumference of the moon that was about to enter on 
the sun's disc. My surprise was great on finding that these lumi- 
nous points, as well as the dark intervening spaoes increased in 
magnitttd?, contiguous ones appearing to run into each other like 
drops of water ; for the rapidity of the change was so great, and the 
singularity of appearance as fascinating and attractive, that the 
mind was for a moment distracted and lost in the contemplation of the 
scene. 



* Finally, as the moon pursned her course, these dark Interven- 
ing spaces were stretched out into long, black, thick parallel 
lines, joining the limbs of the sun snd moon ; when all at once 
they auddenly gave way and left the circumf-'reocea of the 
sun and moon in those points, as in the rest, comparatively smooth, 
and circular ; and the moon perceptibly adranced on the face of the 
sun. 

* The moon preserved its usual drcular ootline^ during its pro- 
gress scross the sun's disc, until its opposite limb again aproaehed 
the border of the sun. When, all at once, the light of the moon 
being at some distance from the edge of the sun, a number of long, 
black, thick parallel lines, exactly aimilar in appearamoe to those 
before-mentioned, suddenly darted forward from the moon, a«id joined 
the two limbs as before ; and the saine phenomena were thus re- 
peated, but in an inverse order." 

In the total eclipae of 1842, Mr. Baily says, that he first 
* looked out very narrowly for the black lines which were seen 
in the annular eclipse of 1836 as they would probably pre- 
cede the string of beads. These lines, however, were not seen 
by me.* 

* But the beads were distinctly visible, and on their first appear- 
ance, I had noted down the time of my chronomoter, and was 
in the act of counting the seconds, in order to ascertain the exact 
time of their duration, when 1 was astounded by a tremendous burst 
of applause from tlie streets below, and at the same moment, was 
electrified by the sight of one of the most brilliant and splendid pheno- 
mena that can well be imagitied. For, at that instant, the dark 
body of the moon was suddenly surrounded wlthacorons, or kind of 
bright glory, similar in shape and relative magnitude to that which 
paintera draw around the besds of saints, and which by the French 
is designated an aerolt, 

* Pavia contains man]r thonsand inhabitants, the grester part of 
whom, were at this boor, walking in the streets and squares, in 
order to witness this long-talked of phenomenon, and when the total 
obscuration took place, which was instantaneous, there was a uni- 
f ersal shout from the observers which < naade the welkin ring,' and 
for the moment, withdrew my attention from the object on which I 
was immediately employed. 

'I had, indeed, anticipated the appearance of a luminoQs 
circle round the moon during tlie timo of total obscurity ; but I 
did not expect, from any «f the accounts of previous eclipse* 
that I had read, to witnees so magnificent an exhibition aa took 
place* 

*I was surprised and astonished at the splendid scene which now 
so suddenly burst upon my view. It riveted my attention so efifect- 
ually, that I quite lost sight of the string of beads, which however, 
were not completely closed when this phenomenon first appeared. 
Splendid aa its appearance really was, at the same tinie there was 
something appalling in its character; and I can readily imagine, that 
uncivilised nations may have become alarmed and terrified at auch 
an object. 

''But another remarkable phenomenon was now exhibited. Sud- 
denly from the border of the moon there burst forth, at three different 
points, purple or lilac fiames, visible to every eye, situated within 
the corona before mentioned.*' 



RULES FOR HOME INSTRUCTION. 

The following rules contain thoughts which almost every parent 
needs to be reminded of frequently :-^ 

1. From your children's earliest infancy, inculcate the necessity 
of instant obedience. 

2. Unite firmness with gentleness. Let your children under- 
stand that you mean exactly what you say. 

3. Never promise them anything, unless you are quite sure yoa 
can give them what you promise. 

4. If you ten a little child to do something, show him how to do 
it, and see that it is done. 

6. Always punish your children for wilfully disobeyiug you, but 
never punish them in anger. 

6. Never let them perceive that they can vex yoa, or make yoa 
lose your self-command. 
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7* If they give way to petulence tod temper, wait till they are 
calm, and theo gently reaaon with them on the impropriety of their 
conduct. 

8. Remember that a little frttent punishment, when the ooca- 
aion arises, is much more eflfeotual than the threatening of a greater 
punishment, should the fault be renewed* 

9. Never give your children ^anything because they ory for it. 

10. On no account allow them to do. at one time what you have 
forbidden, under the same circumstances, at another. " 

11. Teach them that the only sure and easy way to appear good 
is to be good. 

12. Accustom them to make their little rtciula with perfect 
truth 

18. Never allow of tale4>earing. 



THE ECX)NOMY OP TREBS AND PLANTS. 

Tlie economy of trees, plants, and vegetables, is a curious subject 
of inquiry, and in all of them we may trace the hand of a benificent 
Creator. The same care which He has bestowed on His creatures 
is extended to planta. This is remarkably the case with roBpeet 
to hollies ; the edges of the leaves are provided with strong, sharp 
■pines, as high up aa they are within the leach of cattle ; above 
that height the leaves are generally smooth, the protecting spines 
being no longer necessary. Mr. Southey has noticed this cirum- 
Aance In the following pretty lines : — 

«* O iMder ! bast tlioa ever stood to Me 
TbeboUytreef 

The eye that eo&templatee it well perpeivei 
Ite clMiy leevei ; 
Oider*(Lbyan InteDlBBnee eo wIh 
As mlflit eonftMiul an AthelM!* Wfittblrks. 

•« Below e cbeltaig ftnce, its leevee are leen 
Wrinkled aod keen ; 

No fTMsing eatUe throogh their prickly round 
Can reach to wonad \ 
But aa they grow where noOihigia to ftar, 
Bmootik and nnanned the poinden leavea appear. 

I was lately shown a plant which puts out a pretty, modest 
flower, from the lower part of the stem. When its blossom is over, 
the sulk on which it grew turns down to the ground, the end pene« 
trates the earth, and then throws out and ripens its seed-pod ; but 
for this propensity of the plant, seeda would probably be destroyed 
by birds and insects. Some plants flourish in one climate, and 
others in another, according to the several purposes for whieh they 
were designed by a good Providence. Some which are generally 
useful will bear almost any temperatnre. Tbia is particularly the 
case with grass. Nettles, I believe, are never touched by cattle of 
any description, neither will they trample upon them. What a 
aeoure, retreat, therefore do they ofl&r for birds to build their nets 
amongst, and for hares to deposit their young amidst the shelter 
they aff)rd ! The same remark applies in a great degree to furse, 
thistles, and the common bramble. — /riae'f Gleanmgt m JVatural 
Hbiory. 



Grbat Miur. — ^THBia Mombhts op Coifposrnoif. — ^Bosauet 
composed his grand sermons on his knees ; Bulwer wrote his first 
novels in foil dress, scented ; Milton, before oommencing his great 
work, invoked the influence of the Holy Spirit; Chrysostom meditat- 
ed and studied while contemplstbg a painting of Saint Paul. 

Bacon knelt down before composing his great work, and prayed for 
light from heaven. Pope could never compose well without 
declaiming for some time at the top of his voice. Benthara com- 
posed after playing a prelude on the organ, or whilst Uking hia 
*^ ante-jantacular" and << postprandial" walks In bis garden. Baint 
Bernard composed his meditations amidst the woods. Camoens 
composed his verses with the roar of battle in his ears: for the Portu- 
guese poet was a aoldier. Tasso wrote his finest pieces in the lucid 
intervals of madness ; Rosseau wrote his works early in the morn- 
ing ; Le Sage, at middsy ; Byron, at midnight. Hardouin rose at 
four o'clock in the morning, and wrote till late at night. LaFon- 
Uine wrote his fables chiefly under the shsde of a tree. Pascal 
wrote most of his thoughta on little scraps of paper, at his by 
moments. Luther, when studying, always hid his dog lying at his 
feet. Calvin stodied in his bed, Racine composed his verses 
while walking about, reciting them in a loud voice. 



(S)tttattonal Intelligence. 

CANADA. 

MOIVTBLT BTJMHART. 

From the London (Upper Canada) papers we regret to 
learn ** that an attempt was made, early on the morning of the 143i alt^ to 
bum down the Union School House of this town. About 5 o'clock the 
building was found to have caught fire under the sturcase ; by the prompt 
exertions of the firemen, tke flimes were prevented finom doing great 
damage, though the stain were injured. There is unfortunately little 
reason to doubt that the fire was caused by an incendiary, and the corpor- 
ation have ofiere#a reward o( £260 for the discovery of the miscreant." 

Pram the BroetniU 8imU8man we leara that the School taught by 

Mr. Henry Evans, in the Townriiip of Kitley, was examined on the 9di 
inst. The progress made by the cMdren in the difierent classes was 
highly creditable to the teacher and satklactory to tke parents who 

attended on the exandnation. The recent examination of M.I>eakmde8' 

Academy, and of the Adelaide, TorontOb are hig^y spdken of by parties 

wlio attended both. A new schoolhouse is in coiuse of erection in Perth. 

Upper Cawtda CoUsge.^-Un Wednesday the 21st, the annual 
Recitations and distribution of prizes took place in the College Hall, at the 
cottclueion of which the midsttmmer holidays conunence. We have already 
borne testimony to the high standing of the pupils of the College, in the 
important breaches of book-keeping and arithmetic, and the recitations on 
Wednesday spoke very highly for their preficiency in the higher depart- 
ments of litereture. By the prize list it will be seen that the higheat point 
of competition, the Govemor General's prize, has been gained this year 
by N. Walker, who has from his fint entnnce to Upper Canada College, 
to hia attainment on the present occasion of. the highest honour that can 
be gained in it, been distinguished alike for steady peraeyeruice and good 
condact, and we well know that all his school-fellows wfll with us, heartily 
congretnlate him on the honour with which his connection closes with the 
fint school in the Province. The prize for elocution has it will be seen, 
again been awarded to C. Gfldersleeve, whohasalso gained several prises. 
—Patriot 

Toronto Academy. — The semi-annnal examination of this insU- 
tution was held on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday of last week, and on 
Tlmrsday the teachere and pupils assembled ia the Common Hall, where 
the Principal, and various othen interested in (he success of the Instituticm 
delivered appropriate addresses to the stndenSk Premiums were at the 
same time distributed to those who liad chiefly 4istinguiahed thameehrea. 
The large number of ladies and gentlemen in attendance as visiton gave 
evidence that many of our citizens are intereeted In the prosperity of the 
Academy. The Classical department including the study o£ Sci^ptare 
History, is presided over by Principal Gale. The system of teaching Gen- 
end History, introduced by Mr. Henning, does that gentleman the greateat 
credit. Indeed in the various departments of Mathematics.'French, English, 
Arithmetic, Muaic, Dnwing, &c. , the proficiency of the students, waa 
sufficient indication of the talent and industry displayed in their training. 
— fzammer. 

Woodstock Grammar SAool.'^The Brituk American states 
that on Friday, the 9th July, the Annual Public Examination of the Gram- 
mar School of the town took place in the presence of the Board of Trustees 
and a considemble number of the parents. In every branch the examination 
was minute, yet not more so than was sufficient to display the diligence of 
the teachen and the proficiency of the pupils, ^ive houn were employed 
in the exsmination. The Trustees severally expressed themselves highly 
gretified, and althoufl^ the examination had lasted a long time, yet their 
attention had been kept up by a series of interesting and usdul exer- 
cises, in every one of which the pupils of the several classes ac(iuitted 
themseves in the moat creditable manner. The state of the school ia ex- 
cellent ; and whilst there is much doing to promote the interests of Edu- 
cation in this county, it should be remembered that this seminary stands at 
the head of the great snd benevolent cause of public education. All the 
schools direct to this one as afibrding the means of a substantial and liberel 
education, and as tke school in which is finished the-preparetoiy course for 
entering College. It is, perhaps, not generally known that the Trustees of 
all the Common Schools in the county have the priviledge of transmitting 
to the Board of Trustees for the Grammar School the names of pupils of 
promising talents, for the purpose of being chosen by ballot for Free Scho- 
Ura at this institution. As many as Ufn free scholan may be admitted, and 
vacancies filled up by ballot when they occur. Possessed of such advan- 
tages, the friends of education, and parents in particular, ought to encounge 
this seminary, and although all who may attend it may not have ft in view 
to become Statesmen or theologiana, yet the knowledge of the Classics to 
be obtained here, and of the higher branches of a liberal education, will be 
found, not only a sonrse of pleasure but hig^y beneficial, what ever may 
be the place or gndella society which an individual>iay afterwards occupy. 
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Whitby Grammar S^oi^r^We had the pleasure of attending 
the annual ezanunation of the pupils attending the Whitby Grammar 
Bchool, whien was held at the institntion in this Village, on Thursday and 
Friday the S3nd and 23rd insis., and were very mnch pleased with the pro- 
ficiency which the scholars have attained under the able superintendence 
of Mr. James Hodgson. The first thing that attracted oar notiee on enter* 
ing the school, was a great number oi well executed maps, which were 
exhibited to Tiew on the wails of the school-room. On close examination 
of these maps we found them to be remarkably correct, and executed in a 
style of workmanship that would do no discredit ta a professional draughts* 
man* In company with two.gentlemen of the village, who bad been selected 
to award the different prizes amongst the several competitors, we next pro* 
. ceeded to examine the specimens of penmanship. After the exanunation of 
the maps and wrinting-books had been finished, the master began the exam- ' 
ination of the several claasea in spell ing« reading, £ngliah grammart and 
Lalin and Grejek exercises mad translations, and Natural Philosophy and 
Agneultnral Chemistry, the several classes of which acf]uiued themselves 
must honorably, although this latter brasch has never uniii very lately, been 
introduced into schools, and although the pupils in this school have been 
studying the science but a very short time, yet many of them showed them- 
selves quite au fakU in answering the several practical and theoretical 
questions put to them by the master. The first day's exercises were biought 
to a close by a very rigid examination of a class of young ladies in English 
grammar. A learned triend of ours, who prides bimselfin his knowledge 
of English Grammar, took an active part in the examination of the class, 
and selected some very intricate sentences for ihem, to parse ; and although 
he had examined ajgreat many experienced classes in the United States and 
Canada, he acknowledged that he had never met a better set of female 
grammarians than the young ladies of which this class was composed. The 
exercises of the afternoon were agreeably diversified by the puptls singing, 
accompanied as they were by a young lady on the piano, whose sweet 
notes added much to the enjoyment of those present.— lOntario Reporter. 

BrockviUc Public SehooU* — The enmiuation of Miss McCleao'e 
school took place at 9, AM., on Satuiday 17th, 87 chiklren were present 
Each scholar looked neat and tidy, and from the maaner in which they 
conducted themselves, and the readiness with which they answered the 
several questions put, we are inclined to pass the highest enconiums on 
their teacher. Miss McClean pays no ordinary amount of care and atten- 
tion to her pupils. The next examination we attended, was on the Monday 
following, which commenced at 9 o'clock, a^ nu It was Mr. Hynes' 
School, where the scholars acquitted themselves in a manner reflecting great 
credit on themselves and their excellent Teacher. The following boys are 
deserving of praise, and we feel great pleasure in here mentioning their 
names, as a mittem for other scholars to imiute : John Cleveland, George 
Hawley and William Porter. It will be satis&ction to the parenu 
of those boys, to know that the Superintendent spoke ver^ highly of 
their oapabilities and attention to studies. The next examination- was 
Miss McMullen's School* The scholars in this schooL like those in Miss 
McClean'sy went through their exercises in a manner that was truly grati- 
iVing to all present. Miss McMullen verv justly and deservedly received 
from Uie 8iq»erintendent and Visitors, hign ecomiums. She has an ardent 
task daily to perform— that of instructixig 76 scholars 7 The next and last 
examination which we attended, was Mr. Cosgrove's School, in the East 
Ward. Here we found a thronged school of the ** masculine gender," of 
almost every age and size. They looked like what we soon found them to 
be — attentive and intelligent scholars. It did not take us long to perceive 
that Mi. Coserove must take an extraordinarv amount of interest in his 
scholars. And many of them seemed to repay his trouble. The schdars in 
Miss Dulmage's school, were, we believe, examined on Monday; and the Su- 

Krintendent aod other visitors speak in very flattering terms both of Miss 
*s scholars, and her care and attention to their studies. We will not 
conclude without stating our opinion that, the Schools are well conducted, 
otderlv and intelligent— possessing Teachers whose superiors it would, 
indeeo, be no easy task to find.— ^6ri4ge^/rom the Siousnum, 

EduaUion in Jiontrealj frpm an •American PwU of Fiew.— 
From a recent letter of an American publisher in the Boston Pojt, we 
select the following paragraph^ relating to the state of Education in Mon- 
treaL The allusion to the public schools in the city is highly signifi- 
cant : — 

There are now three colleges here in operation. The old French college 
has been greatly enlarged. St, Mary's College, (Jesuit) in ^e St. Law- 
rence suburbs, is a verv handsome building in the Grecian style, on a fine 
site. The M'Gill college, is delightfiilly located between Sherbitioke 
street and the foot of the mountain. The Baptists built a very handsome 
college in the St. Lawrence suburbs, but it is not in operation. The build- 
ing is now to be used for a hospital. Something has been done here 
towards establishing public schools, but the result would not be worth 
naming to those who are acquainted with the Boston system. There are 
three medical schools here, all modern, viz : the Montreal school of Medi- 
cine and the St. Lawrence School of Medicine; and there is a Medical 
school attached to the M'Gill College. Then there is the College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons : the Medico Chirurgical Societjr, and the Patholo- 
ffical Society. The Merchants have their Board of Trade, Mercantile 
library, and Merchants' Exchange. There is an Agricultural Society, 
and measures are in progress for an Agricultural College. The French 
have their Institute Cimadi^n, and there is a Mechanics' Institute, and 
a Historical Societv, and the Advocates' Library. There are fifteen 
newspapers six of wtiieh are in French. There used to be but five news- 
apers, and only one of them in French. Four of the papers printed in 
English are dailies. One of the weeklies is an agricultural paper, and 
two are religious, one representing Catholicism, and the other Frotestant- 
ism. There are nine penodicals, semi monthly, and monthly, and quarterly 

eligious, temperance, literary, medical and scientific. 



NOVA 8COTIA. 

Annw€r§ary Ex€rd$ea at the H^$$leyan Academy^ Mimnt MlUm. 
—On Monday, June 21, the Annual Examination of the students was held. 
The Trustees, and several other friends of the Institution were present. 
Upwards of thirty classes were examined, which, with scarcely an excep- 
tion, afibrded satisfactory evidence, that both students and teachers had 
been devoting themselves to their respective duties with zeal, 
diligence and success. On Tuesday morning, the roads leading to Moimt 
Allison presented an animated appearance. Carriage and pedestrians, in 
unusual numbers, seemed all to be converging to a conunon pomt— -tlie 
front entrance to the academy. Some time before the appointed hour, the 
spacious lecture-room of the institntion was well filled by those who hsd 
assembled to witness the closing exercises, and afterwards, it became 
densely crowded ; and many, who were unable to gain admission, remained 
in the halls, and at the windows, attentively listening for two or three 
hours. The exercises of the day consisted ot the rehearsal of appropriate 
selections for declamation by ten or twelve of the junior students, followed 
by the delivery of original essays, Ac^ by five or six of the senior students. 
These all evinced ulent of a highly respectable character. The original 
pieces spoken by the young men were indicative of considerable power 
of thought, felicity of expression, sad were richly imbued with the spirit of 
Christianity, and well delivered.-— After these, came the Address of the Rev. 
Dr. Richey, it was eloquent, interesting, and instructive. After Dr. 
Richey had finished his address, the chaplain gave out a suitable hymn, 
which having been sung, the Rev. Mr. Knight and the Rev. Dr. Evans 
en gaged in prayer, and the services in the lecture-room were brought to a 
close by pronouncing the Apostolic Benediction. At two o'clock the 
trustees, and a large party of the parents of students, and other friends of the 
institution, dined with the academic &mi]y in the dining hall, which, as 
well as the lecture room, had been most tastefully decorated by the young 
gentlemen with evergreens for the occasion. At the table the 
fonnder of the institution presided.--TAs WMleysn. 

Branch Female Academy at fifadbtWe, A". B. —On Monday 
evening last, a meeting was held in the the Brunswick Street Church, in 
reference to the female branch of the institution at Sackville. Dr. 
Richey delivered an eloquent address ; and was followed by the Rev. H. 
Pickaid. A. M, Principal of Sackville Academy, who made a clear and ^ 
satis&ctory statement of the plan for the erection of the proposed edifice* * 
by the sale of Scholarships and the donations of firiends. Rev. R. Knight, 
and the Rev. Dr. Evans also addressed the meeting. 



VAN DIEMAN'S LAND. 
Laying Ike Camer 8Ume of Norton CoUeg&--Fan Difmav^o 
Liuv<i.~TueBday, the 6th of January was a day of much interest at 
Somercotes, near Ross, amongst the friends of education. It had been 
arranged tliat the ceremony of lying the foundation-stone of the Wesleyan 
College should take place on that day at twelve o'clock. As the time drew 
near, conveyences of all kinds and people of all cla88e^ were to be seen 
moving towards the spot. All the Wesleyan ministers in the colony were 
present. The Rev. Jabex Waterhouse coSiraenced the proceedings by 
giving out the 630th hymn, and the Rev. Mr. Innis oflfered a very appropri- 
ate and impressive prayer. The Rev. J. A. Maoton then addressed the 
assembly. He said that the idea of the estsblishment of a collegiate school 
had originated with Capt. Horton. They were indebted to the gentleman's 
christian liberality^ for the gift of the eligible plot of land on which they 
stood, (20 acres) and for a thousand pounds towards the object, he hoped 
that this example of generosity would call forth a corresponding effort on 
the part of Wesleyans and the friends of education generally in these colo- 
nies. The Rev . gentleman referred to the necessity which existed for 
such an institution, and he expected that thousands of (amilies would be 
attracted to this part of the world byjhe recent discovery of gold, when that 
necessity would be greatly increased. He concluded a very eloquent and 
foreible address, by exhorting the assembly to contribute as God had given 
tbem the ability towaois an insritntion designed to be a blessing to their 
children and children's children. The Rev. H. II. Gs^id then read from a 
a parchment scroll an inseripiion :-*** The stone was laid in the name of 
the Holy Trinity on Tuesday the sixth day of January, in the year of onr 
Lord 1852, and in the fifteenth year of the reign of her Gracious M^esry 
Victoria, Queen of the United Kingdom of Gieat Britain and Ireland, and 
in the fifth year of the administration of Sir William Thomas Denison, 
Lieutenant-Governor of Van Diemen*s Land, by Samuel Horton, Esq., 
the genjrous founder of this college, in commemoration of whose munifi- 
cence the building is henceforth to be designated Horton College. The 
property has been conveyed in trust to the Wesleyan Church for its sole 
use and benefit as a collegiate instituton for ever " (Then followed the 
names of the President and Secretary of the Conference, and of the local 
Ministers and Trustees. ) The parchment was then put into e glass bottle. 
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the bottle was setled, and the whole was deposited in a cavity nnderneath 
the stooe. The stone being lowered into its proper position and duly 
adjusted, Captain Hortoa took the mallet, and striking the stone in the 
vsaa) (brm, said, **I lay the foundation stone of a Wesleyan College in the 
name of God the Father, Son and Holy Sprit. I pray God that his blessing may 
mt on this enterprise, tiat the boildiag may be fpeedily erected, and that 
thonsands of yoaag persons may be trained in it, who shall be omameata 
•lid blessings to their oi.iiotry, the ehnrch, and the world." The ReT. 
Edward Sweeiroan then addresied the assembly. Another bynm was then 
avng, and the banediotioa was pronBumotd,'^ Abridged from ths Colonial 
Timoo. 



BRITf8H AND FOREIGN. 

MONTHLY SUMMARY. 
A valiuble docamoat on the proposed amended Charter of the London 

University has lately been published. The Earl of Derby has supplied 

the vacancy at the Irish Education Board, caused by the death of Arch- 
bishop Murray, by Mr. Blackburn, the Lord Chancellor. The Rev. 

John George Beresford, Archbishop of Armagh, has contributed £3000 
for a magnificent bell tower at Trinity College, Dublin, of which his grace 

is Chancellor. The usual examination of the teachers connected with 

the National Board of Education, took place in June, and, from various 
recent causest appeared to excite a more than ordinary share of public 
interest. The Lord Lieutenant took the chair, surrounded by the visitors 
and teachers, and the examination having terminated, delivered an address 

which was received with the most enthusiastic applause Three 

students l^ve recently been expelled from the Congregational College of 
8t. John's Wood, London, for their ** rejection of the supreme authority of 

the Saored Scriptures." Funds, chiefly from the United States, con* 

tinne to reach Dublin in aid of the projected R. C. University. At the last 

monthly meeting £3543 was announced. Jt is reported that the 

Danish Grovemment contemplate the suppression of the University of Kisel 

by its incorporation with that of Copenhagen Madame Goldschmidt 

(Jenny Lind.) has trarismitted £10,000 to the Swedish government, for 
the -erection of schools in destitude districts. 

Cambridge Unittsrsity. — Protn an inlerestingr letter iu the 
Boston Post we select the following in relation to the University of Cam- 
bridge, England : 

There is material enough here for a score ofletteri, but I shall not write you 
a history of Cambridge now. Some of your readers may think of Cambridge 
university as like ".Yale** or ** Amherst,"— a mere coUezo—li is a Univxr- 
siTT, comprising seventeen colleges and halls. It began on so small a scale 
as a mere place of residents for a few students, where teachers— principally 
eocleaiastic»— uugfat them for amall fees— actually but a few pence daily, 
and has since grown to such enormous dimensions, that it is very diflicult 
to understand or comprehend the scope of such an immense estabb'shmont. 
The " senate*' consisting ofprofessors, ministers, tutors, "scholars"— those 
who have^cholarships,— "fellows**— those who succeed tojellowships, pro- 
vosts, presidents, &c., number a little over 32UU ; and the undergraduates, 
or students proper, a little over 6000 ; so that instead of one of Sidney 
Smyth's military schools with thirty-ioor professors, and seventeen ensigns 
for students, educating half an ensign to each professor !" We have here 
about one student and tiiret quarters to a professor, or person in authority. 
Respecting the income of Cambridge university, no certain data can be 
obtained, for those who are interested will not give any information. At 
Oxford it is the same. Her Majesty's commission, appointed during Lord 
John Russell's administration, made "enquiries," bi/t the authorities of 
both the universities told them to go about their business. If itisnot known 
with certainty about the income of the various colleges, oomo shrewd 
guesses have been made, and they clearly establish the fact that theadvan« 
tages extended towards young men who wish to obtain an education, are 
nothing compared to the money expended ; and further, that in scarce a 
single instance is the will or wishes of the early founders carried out. It 
is the most expensive place in the world probably to obtain an education, 
and the amount of funds is so enormous, that without a doubt they would 
pay every taition ^ee, and for all the books also, in t)ie education of every 
young person educated among the millioiis inhabiting New York and the 
New England states. In every one of the schools and colleges there in 
operation. Trinity college alone has over 1000 persons oq itsestabtish- 
ment, a majority of whom receive their whole support from the college. 
In this college appear many illustrious names. Since 1600, have been edu- 
cated here, Robert Devcreox, earl of Essex ; the favorite of Queen Elixa- 
betfa. Sir Edward Coke— he who rode "upon Littleton** into a world of 
fame: Lord Bacon; Fulke Grenville, Lord Brook; Dr. John Downe': 
Cowley, the poet; Dr. Barrow : Nathaniel Lee, the dramatist; glorious 
John Dryden, John Ray, Sir Isaac Newtoo ; Porson, the famous Greek, 
pro<bs8or, who was picked up drunk ; and last— chronologically— George 
G«vdon, Lord Byron, the author of Childe Harold's pilgrimage. The most 



interesting edifice in Cambridge, taking iu contents into consideration, is 
Trinity College Library, It is 190 feet long, 40 wide, and 38 feet high, 
the recess containing the books, have not their partitions extended quite 
halfway to the roof, and this while it gives ample room for books, displays 
the elegant and lofty proportions of the library to good advantage. On the 
top of the recesses, on the left, are busts of ancient characters, and on the 
right, eminent modems. The former are Homer, Virgil, Horace, Marcus 
Aurelina, Seneca, M. Brutus, Julius Casar, Cicero, Demosthenee» Plato, 
Socraten, Democritus and Anacreon. With the modems are Shakspeare , 
Milton, Dryden, Pope, Newton, Spencer, Beaumont, Fletcher, Addison, 
Locke, Ben Jonson, Inigo Jones and Dr* Hooper. By far the most inte- 
restimr piece of sculpture in Trinity College Library, is the statue of Byron 
by Tfaorwalsden. It )s executed in white jDBible ; the poet in n sitting 
postoie on a pedcotai« with one hand on a broken Grecian column. T^e 
aeulptor has shown his good sense by putting the poet " in bis habit as he 
lived," with a cloak on, and in modem English costume. Appeodages are 
seen in a skull and an owl, the bird of wisdom. No statue of any person 
of modem times has ever interested me more than this. What a coonte- 
nance he has I The statue occupiee the poet of honor, in the library, being 
in the centre, near the upper end of the room. Very little honour, though, 
to the college anthorities in having it here. This statue wae executed by 
the gretft Danish sculptor in Copenhagen, for a gentleman in England, and 
on its arrival in London, owing to some cause, I believe the death of the 
owner, it remained in the custom house for some yean, and was finally, 
after repeated sirficitations, purchased for a small sum* and placed here in 
the college where he received his education. This is the only full length 
statue in the library. This library of Trinity College was erected from 
designs by Sir Christopher Wren, and cost about £30,000. As a collec- 
tion of books, manuscripts, works of art, and instruments, the universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge possess un^ubted advantages over smaller and 
younger institutions, but that the direct intentions of the beneficent foun- 
ders have been laid aside in a great many instances by the recipients of fot 
benefices, is as plain as the Alps to a Swiss traveller. Look at the one 
example of King's College. Grants were originally made by King Henry 
6th to found this college for the purpose of educating poor boys from Eton 
school. It has 7tl fellows and scholars, and only edueaieo four studonts, 
every three years, all of whom must be from Eton School. The ** fellows*' 
and *' scholars** are always kept to the original number of seventy, and as 
a death occurs the vacancy is filled from the ranks of the four who are being 
educated. The ''followship'* or ** sdiolaiship'* of Ki&g^s College, is simply 
a provision for life, a home, and income, wifhout any duties to perform. 



UNITED STATES. 

MOirrBl.Y 0UMMABY. 

The Foundation stone of an academy has been laid at Stockton» 

California, by the Rev. Mr. Benson, missionary of tfac|M.E.Chur(di The 

academy at San Jose, under the care of die Rev. Mr. Kimberlin, is also 

fiivourably reported The primary department of the "University of the 

Pacific'* wasopened at Sanu Clara, early in May, under favourable auspices, 
under the care of the Rev. Mr. Bannister. It has fifty-four etudentJt, and a 

small graduating class has been organized The Board of Directors of 

the Union Theological Seminary N. T., have made arrangements to add 
two stories to the Seminary building, which will furnish thirty-six spacious 
study rooms, and seventy two sleeping apartments, in addition to those 
BOW in use, except some attic doimitories. The rooms are to be lighted 
' with gas, sad bathingorooms fitted up in the basement. These additioBs 
and improvements are expected to be ready for use at the begiiming of the 

next term in the Autumn At the recent annual commencement of 

Brown Universfty, at Providence, R.I., James B. Angell, was elected pro- 
fessor of modera languages, and the Rev. Henry Day was elected professor 

of natural philosophy and civil engineering The Providence Journal 

says that ** the prospects of the University have at no former period 
been so flattering. A fund has been created for the purposes of education, 
and admirably invested, amounting to ^181,000. The number of students 
admitted during the year has been 109. The Library now consisU of 

nearly 35,000 volumes." At the annual commencement of St. John's 

(R. Catholic) College, at Fordham, N. T., on Thursday last, the degree of 
LL. D. was conferred on Thos. F. Meagher. We learn by the Wor- 
cester Transcript that the Holy Cross R. C. College, Massachusetts, has 
been destroyed by fire and that there was no insurance on the college. 
The building cost about $39,000, and including the fumitnie, Ac, the loss 
will be about $50,000. 

Commencement at Harvard University, — ^Tbe aonnal commaoce- 
roent at Harvard College was observed on Wednesday, July 21. The 
governor and council, and other members of the state government, were 
escorted Xo Cambridge by the Lancers. Shortly after, a procession of the 
ofiicers of the college, graduating class and others^ preceded by the Boeton 
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Brigade Band, inarched to where the exercises took place. A voluntary 
' was iirat performed by the band, when prayer was offered by Rev. Profes* 
•or Walker. The list o{ speakers was much longer thaj^ usual, bu t of these 
eleven took no part in the exercises. The limited time allotted to ei^ch 
speaker was haidly sufficient to ezhibi) much evidence of ability, except it 
be in that rare facalty of brevity which so few public speakers understand. 
The compositions did not perhaps indicate more than the usual character of 
compositions on such occasions, and much of the elocution could not be 
highly commended for its style. There were some, however, who exhibited 
good evidence of abiltiy both in writing and speaking. The graduating 
class is understood to be the largest which has ever graduated from HtJ- 
wd,— Boston Post 

Fefiwal qf the JUwmm of Harvard, — 'Pkte guiherlug of the 
Alumni of Harvaid College, at Cambridge, yesterday, which took the plane 
of the usual oration and poem before the Phi Beta Kappa Society, was very 
large. At a meeting of the AMoeiaiioa of the Alumni, in the moiBiag, Mi9 
Walley, from a committee appoinied in May last, made a report upon 
a plan to obtain fnnds for the use of the college. The plan proposes 
the establishment of a system of scholamhipa, by the various classes which 
have one or more living members, each scholarship to be founded by the 
payment of $2000 into the treasury of the college, the class contributing 
having the ri^t of nominating any meritorious young man in college, or 
iftoiit to enter, as a suitable person to receive the income of the seholarship 
of such a class. The report of the committee was adopted, and the officers 
of the last year were re-elected. At about half past V2 o'clock, the associa- 
tion ssseroUed to hear an oration by Hon. R. C. Winthrop. The oration 
was mora dwn an hour and a half in length, upon the ** ohfigotion ofoinotk-' 
tad mem to eoeUt^^*' Mad wav distinguished by the ability which ehane- 
terisea its author.— AM. 

The A". T. State jSTormal School^iJlote of tU Term.-— A 
Correspondent of the N. Y. Times states that the closiiig exorcises of the 
Sixteenth Term of the New Toik StaU Normal School, took place on the 
8th insL Notwithstanding the oppressive heat of the day, a large aodience 
assembled on this occasion. After the opening exercises, a poem ; writ- 
ten by one of the graduates— Jaxx A. Mc£waii, of Herkimer County— was 
re%d by Miss Hah os, one of the teachers in the institution. In the absence 
of Hon. Hbhrt S. Raud all, the State Superintendent of Common Schools, 
an address was then delivered by Rev. Dr. Kip, of this city. AAer a song 
by the pupils, a valedictory address was pronounced by L Harrison 
CHunsTf a pupil frraa Onondaga County. Prof. Gso. R. Pkrxins, who 
now retires from the Principalship ct this school, next gave his farewell 
addresB. He had been connected with the Institution from its first organi- 
zation. Associated with Its first Principal, the late Prof D. P Paob, he 
watched over its infancy, when, too, the enterprise was deemed but an 
experiment. Together, they saw Its early lapid growth and prosperity ; 
beheld its accumulating friends, and its beneficial influence upon the 
Common Schools of our State. On the death of Prof. Paok, a little more 
than four yeara since, Ptot Pxrxihs was appointed as Principal, which 
position he has since continued to occupy, with honor to himself and credit 
te the Institntlon. During this period the Normal School has been made 
a permAQcnC Institntion, by an endowment from {he state ; A new com- 
modioQS hall has also been erected ; and the details and management of 
the School have been reduced to more system and perfection. All this 
has not been accomplished without muoh labour ; and the avditous dnties 
which devolve upon the principal, now renden it necessary that he shovU 
retire from the educational field, to restore his health. The recent appoint- 
mont of teachere in this institution was given in the last nnnaber of the 
Journal <sf Eduescthn. [Ed.] 
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MONTHLY SUMMARY. 
Sir Roderick Impey Alurcbison has been unanimously elected a-tmstee 

of the British Museum, in the place of the late Earl of Derby A 

monument to Moore has been decided upon — to be erected in Dublin. 

The Scotch commissaries of fisheries have been adoting an isgenious device 
for learning the migration of the salmon. They have marked a large num- 
ber of fish hatched firom the spawn deposited last year in the Tweed, by 
placing areund them a belt of Indian Rubber, nim»bered and dated. One of 
the fishtwaa caught, twojdays after being thus marked, and let go, a hundred 
miles from the mouth' of the Tweed. Count D'Orsay has been ap- 
pointed superientendent of the fine arts of the Elysee, with a salary of 
£1000 a year. The President has placed at the Count's disposal i&23,000 

from his private puree, to make purehaset with The following new 

works are announced in England :— The ** History of Europe <" from the 
fall of Napoleoi^ in 1815, by Sir Archibald Alison, (newly. made a baronet,) 
is announced. A translation of Niebuhr*s Ancient History, is also in the 



press. Mr. James F. Frerier of Oxford is about to publish the Theory of 

Knowing and Being, Institutes of Metaphysics Sir WilliamHamilton, 

who is regarded as a collossus among European thinkers, has lately pub- 
lished a series of tales, three of which have the following extraordinary 
titles : Philosophy of the Unconditioned, Cousin's Infini|e Absolutismy 
Conditions of the Thinkable Systematized. Afra truly useful book may 
be mentioned. The Importance of Literature to Men of Business, a series 
of addresses delivered at * popular institutions by men of celebrity,' includ- 
ing Sir J.Henchel, Mr.D'Israeli, Sir D.Brewster, Professor Phillips, Lord 
Manners, Arehbishop Whately, Sir A. Alison, the Earl of Carlisle, Mr. 
Verplanek,ofNrw York, and the Duke of Argyle...^..Bfacfiuiane the 
defender of Neapolitan tyranny against Mr. Gladstone, is about to issue a 

volune on Japan. Mr.W.Cnmp has in hand a new edition of Junius, 

with notes fae, simile, autognph letters, and a mass of other evidence prov- 
ing, he osys, iaeontestahly that the Earl of Chesterfield was the author of 

these famous epiftles. J. H. Burton, the biographer of Hume, an- 

nousoiug a History of Scotland since the union. Lord Lansdown has 

been requested to sit for a statue in conunemoimtion of his eminent ser- 
vices A woriiing man's memorial to Sir R« Peel has been decidsd 

upOQ.....* .Books are to be bought and bound with a stamped inscrip- 
tion of an appropriate kind, and then distributed to the libnries of public 
insUtntiona throughout the country. The Panama Herald of a late date, 
gives an interesting aeeonut of the pearl fisheries in Panama Bay. About 
fifteen hundred persons are engaged in the business, and the value of the 
pearis obtained varie« from $80,000, to $150,000 per annum, seldom less 
thaa one hundred thousand doUars« The best diven remain under water 
from fifty-eight to sixty-one seconds, and generally bring up from twelve 
to fifreen peari shells. The price of pearls varies according to their purity, 
shape iod weight, say ftwn &ve to ten thousand dollare per ounce. From 
five buiMlred to fifteen hundred are very frequently paid in Panama fi>r 
aiogie pearls not weighing more than three sixteenths of an ounce... ..«• 
The U, S. btigantine Ihlphm has just returned from a surveying cruise 
made under the direction of the Bureau of Hydrognphy of the Navy De- 
partment. She lias sounded the ocean at depths varying from ono to fen)' 
miles, sad made daily observations for tempesatures and currents of the 
ocean, both superficial and suhmarino. The deep sea soundings were 
taken by i^eans of a small fishing line, with a 32-pound shot atiached, nn 
out from a boat which was kept direotly over the shot by a gentle motion 
of the care. The deepest cast in which bottom was obtained, was in 3860 
fathoms about 4| statute miles; The currents were observed at the suriaoe, 
and at the depth often and eighty frohoms, and the temperatures at vanous 
depths, from the surface to 500 fathoms. The Dolphin ban carefully ex- 
amined the reported positions of a number of islands, rocks, and shoals in 
her track, and has ascertained that no such obstacles exist. She haa also 
made a survey, and accurately defined the position of the Rocas, rocky islets 
lying between Fernando de UToronha and the main land of Sooth America. 
Great attention has been paid to the equatorial St. Roque and Amazon 
currents ; and the submarine volcanic region, south of the Equator, has 
been thoroughly explored. The Dolphm has also made a complete set of 
meteorological observations. 

Propoeed Further Rreetwehee fn the Arttie Ref^ione, — We ara 
informed that it is the intention of the Hudson's Bey Company immediately 
to despaidi Dr. John Rae to the Northern coasts of America, to complete 
various dincovwies in those regions. The gallant nflScer proceeds by way 
of Chesterfield Inlet to Cape Nacolia, Sir James Ross's furthest in 1891; 
thence to survey as far North as Cape Bird, Sir James Ross's furthest 
in tSSO— thus to complete the northwest passage. Dr. Rae will 
also aearch various other portions of those inhospitable shores, to set 
at rest many conflicting statements and add to our knowledge of thr country 
The search for Sir John Franklin will, of course, be a paramount object 
with Dr. Rae. Great credit cannot but be given to the Hudson's Bay 
Company for their enterprising conduct on behalf of science and for the 
sake of humanity. — British KaxUical Standard, 

Qeographical Discovery, — Thp Geographical Society of Paris 
haa awarded4wo large silver medals to the Revs. Dr. Krapf and J. Reb- 
nana, miseioDaries of the Church Missionary Society, for the discovery of 
a snevy meiuntaitt in Eastern Africs^ about three degrees south of the line, 
named Mount Kilimandfiirow Dr. Krapf has since visited another range 
about two degrees northward, where be has announced the discovery of 
another mountain still loftier— Mount Kenia, which appears to be th« Mount 
Amngos of Heklng, otherwise named the Mountain of the Moon. 

Diseovefies in the Interior ^Africa, — A oorrespondont of the 
Walehmvi* in a letter dated Cape Town, AprH 30th, 18.')2, says :--One ef 
the most interesting events of the past month was the arrival, in Cape 
Town, of the celebrated South African traveUere, Dr. Livingston and Mr. 
Oswell, who have recently penetrated further into the interior, beyond the 
north-eastern boundary of this colony, than any other Europeans, and who 
have just returned from an interesting tour to the river Sesheke, 200 milea 
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beyond the Lake Ngami, diacovered by them in the conree of a former 
journey* The country* explored by the travellers, is described as remaik- 
bly fertile, and generally covered with long crane grasa. They seem to 
have no doubt that the river Sesheke, now discovered, is a continuation of 
the Zambesi, which empties itself into the Indian Ocean, above Dela-Gon 
Bay, and which was explored and described many years ago by Commodore 
Owen. This river is navigable to a considerable extent, when further pro- 
gress is interrupted by a large cataract 'which has been compared to the 
Falls of Niagara. 

The Leip$ic Book TVade^ — ^We had a pleasant journey through 
a well cultivated country and a succession of old and iBteresUng German 
towns, from Dresden to Leipsic The first point of importance is MeisseUf 
where the old castle in which the Princes oi Saxony f<NEmeriy resided* has 
been converted into a manu&ctory for the well known Dresden china or 
porcelain. The first china that Europe produced was made here in 1710. 
We have reached Leipsic at a moment of much deep interest. This is the 
week of their greatest iair. The city is fiiU of strangers, and literally 
Clammed with rich and beautifiil &biics. These fiurs draw people fimn all 
parts of Europe, to the number of 30^ 40, 50, and in 1834, of 80,000. Then 
(1834) it is said that the sales amounted to eighty millions of doUars. 
Leipsic is the great book mart of Europe. Indeed books form the most 
important part of the trade of Leipzic, amounting to nine or ten millions of 
francs anauaUy. There are a hundred book publishers and booksellers 
hete, and 5 or 600 more are here now attending the £ur. I went this morn- 
ing through an entire street devoted to printing and binding. The rattling 
of presses and the clicking of type sounded fiuniltarly. I then called upon 
Mr. Toucknitz, who is the Harper of Leipsic, whose establishment reminds 
me of that great American publishing house. Mr. Touckuits re-publiehes 
in English, cheap editions of all the best works of English and American 
anthors. In his warerooms, besides tons of English volumes; wen the 
works of Washington Irving and J. Fenimore Cooper, complete. Mr. 
Toucknitz's books are sold tharoughout Europe. The University of Leipsic 
has a world-wide fiime, and, next to F^gue, is the oldest in Germany. It 
has upwards of 60 professors, and over 1^000 students. In a cellar near the 
market-place. Dr. Faustus was supposed to have lived in coUusion with 
him of the cloven foot. The maiket-plaoe itself is queer, from a peculiar 
Older, or disorder of architecture. Here is the town-house is which the 
allied Sovereigns met when, after a tremendous battle, they had driven 
Napoleon fiK>m Leipsic. There is now a oontinQoas railroad from Leipsic 
to Frankford, the last link having been just supplied by the completion of 
the road.—[Corre8ponden]tof the Albany Evening Journal. 

VegtttUum qfihe Frozen Regions. — We take the followiDg from 
a review in the London Literary Gaxette, of Seaman's *' Bofany of tfas 
Toy age of H. M 8. Herald ander the command of captain Kellet.*' 
The Herald was one of the ships engaged from 1845 to 1851 in 
exploriocr the Arctic regions, and in search of Sir John Franklin. Among 
the more remarkable features of this uninviting region are the ice-cliflb 
crowned with soil and luxuriant vegetation. The follo^ng account of 
them will be new to most of our readere : — " The soil is always frozen, and 
merely th^.ws doring the summer^ a few feet below the sorlace. But thaw- 
ing is by no means uniform. In peat it extends not deeper than two feet, 
while in other formations, especially in sand or gravel, the ground is free 
from frost to the depth of .nearly a fiithom, showing that sand is a better 
conductor of heat than peat or clay, and corroborating the observation of the 
accurate J. D. Hooker, who, after a series of experiments in India, arrived 
at the same conclusion. The roots of the plants, even those of the shrubs 
do not penetrate into the frozen subsoiL On reaching it they recoil as if 
they touched upon a rock through which no passage could be foreed. It 
may be surprising to behold a vegetation flourishing under such circum- 
stances, existing independent, it would seem, of terrestrial heat. But sur- 
prise is changed iuto amazement on visiting Kotzebue Sound, where on the 
tops of icebergs, herbs and shrubs are tfarivmg with luxuriance on!y equalled 
in more &voured climea. There, from Elephant to Eschseholtz Point, is a 
series of ciiifs from seventy to ninety feet high, which present some striking 
illustrations of the manner in which Arctic plants grow. Three distinct 
layers compose these cliflGs. The lower, as far as it eaa be seen above the 
ground, is ice, and from twenty to fifty feet high. The central ieclay, 
varying in thiekness from two to twenty feet, and being intermingled with 
remains of fossil elephants, horses, deer, ^nd musk oxen. The clay is 
covered by peat, the third layer, t»eariog the veg«>tation to which it owes 
its existence. Every year, during July, August, and September, masses 
of ice melt, by which the uppermost ]nyei8 are deprived of support, and 
tumble down. A complete chaos is thus created; ice, plaats, bones, peat, 
clay, are mixed in the most disorderly manner. It is hardly possible to 
imagine- a more grotesque aapect. Here are seen pieces still covered with 
lichens and mosses, there a shoal of earth with bushes of willows; atone 
place a lump of clay withsenecios and polygonums, at another the remnants 
of the mammoth, tufts of hair) and some brown dust, which emits Uie smell 



peculiar to burial-places, and iSerideotly decomposed animal matter. The 
foot frequently stumbles over Enormous osteological remains, soma 
elephants' tusks measuring as much as twelve feet in length, and weigbrng 
more than 240 pounds. Nor is the formation confined to Eschseholtz Bay. 
It is observed in various parte of Kotzebue Sound, on the river Buckland, 
and in other localities, making it probable that a great portioc of extreme 
Northwestern America is. underneath, a solid mass of ice. With such 
facte we must acknowledge that terrestrial heat exeroises but a limited and 
indirect influence upon vegetable life, and that to the solar rays we are 
mainly indebted to the existence of those forms which clothe with verdure 
the surface of our planet " A curious fact is steted respecting the eondi - 
tion of the vegeteble world during the long day of the Arctic summer.— 
Although the sun never sete while it lasts, plante make no mistake about 
the time, when, if it 1>^ not night, it ought to be ; butregnlariy sstfae even- 
ing houn approach, and when a midnight sun is several degrees above tho 
horizon, droop their leaves, and sleep even as if they do at sunset in more 
^ fikvonred climes. ** If man, ''observes Mr. Seemann, *' should ever reach 
the Pole, and be undecided which way to turn, when his compass has 
become sluggish, his timepiece out of order, the plants which he may hap- 
pen to meet will show him the way ; their sleeping leaves tell him that 
midnight is at hand, and that at that time the snn is standing in the north." 

Monument of the late Tkomae Mogre. — At a meetin|^ of the 
friends and admirera of the late Thomas Moore, held at Landsdown -house, 
on Tuesday last, a letter wss read from Lord Charlemon^, steting that at a 
previous meeting it had been resolved to ereet a public monument to the 
memory of the poet in his native city Dublin* It was then resolved that a 
subscription should be raised in Great Britain in furtherance of the object, 
and the following noblemen and gentlemen were appointed a oonunittee to 
carry it out t Lords Lansdowne, Clarendon, Forteseue, Wicklow, Carlisle, 
Shelburne, John Russell, and Monteagle, and Messrs. Macaalay and 
Longman. Other resolutions as to the deuils of the subscription were 
then come to, a cireular to be forthwith issued was prepared, and Mr. 
Longman consented to act as treasurer. Those who respect the memory 
or admire the genius of the lamented poet wiH thus have an opportunity of 
testifying their feelings and their admiration. 

It^uence of (he Moon* — A Paris astrotuiiDer has published the 
results of twenty years' observation upon the influence of- the moon 
upon the weather. From the new moon to the firat it reined (during the 
period of twenty yean embraced in the calculations) 764 days: from the 
firat quarter to the full moon it rained 845 days ; from the foil moon to the 
last quarter it rained 761 days; and from the last quarter to the new moon 
it rained 896 days. So that daring the moon's increase there were 1,609 
rainy days, and during her decrease only l,457~a diflierence of ISS days. 
This difierence is more likely to have been aecidentel than the result of any 
natural cause, and the conclusion whieb we derire from the statement is 
that the moon has no inflnenee upon the weather. 

detent Sculpture. — ^The demolition of a baiiding attached to the 
old Abbey of St. Germain, at Auxerre, has led to the discovery of an oM 
piece of ^sculpture, dated as farback as the eleventh century. The 
principal subject represents Daniel in the Lion's Den. On the 'eft >• e 
fragment of a statue, probably of David, as there is a hsrp.with A^nr strings 
lying by it. On the right is a representation of the parable of the rich man. 
This moroean, although mutilated, is euriotu, from the Yigorous energy of 
its composition. A man is represented in a sitting posture, holding a large 
purse between his legs, and which he appeara to be defending against two 
devils aimed with pitchforks, who are strangling him with cords. This 
piece of sculpture has been deposited at the museum of the town. 

Lexicography. — Some yeare ago a gentlemati, after carefully 
examining a folio edition of JcAason's Dictionary, formed the following 
teWe of English words derived from other languages: Latin, 6,732 ; Freuch. 
4,321 ; SaxoQ, 1,665 ; Greek, 1,168 ; Dutch, 691 ; Italian, 211 ; German, 
106, Welsh, 90 ; Danish, 75 ; Spanish, 46 ; Islandic, 51) ; Sweediah, 34 ; 
Gothic, 31 ; Hebrew, 16 j Teutonic, 15 j Arabic 13; Irish, 6 ; Runic, 4 ; 
Flemish, 4 ; Erse, 4 ; Syriac,3 ; Scottish, 3; Irish and Erae, 2 ; Turkish, 
2 ; Irish and Scotch, 2 ; Portuguese, 1 ; Fenian, 1 ; Frisic, 1 ; Penic, I; 
uncertain, 1 ; total 15,734. 
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POLITICAL ECONOMY— A BRANCH OP PUBUC 
EDUCATION. 

A Leetun dsUvered by tlU Bad, Db. Rrutsoir, Cki^ SupmUendetU 
Schools, b^ore the Meehanies* Institute, Toronto, on the I9th March, 1852. 

Ac(K>rdiog to promise I am to addreBs you on PoUtiecU Economy — 
a Branch of Public Ednccition ; and if you will accompany me in 
the observations I shall venture to offer on this deepfy important 
aobject) I think you wiJI come to the samo conclusions at which I 
have arrived. 

Political EScoDomy — is one of the many branches of knowledge 
to which, in the process of modern civilization, the investigations of 
the last hundred years have given birth, and raised to the dignity 
of a science. It is true, political economy, like navigation, has 
been practiced ever since the formation of human governments, as 
the subjects of its inquiries has necessarily involved the chief prac- 
tical interests of mankind. Bat as it Was reserved to Copernicus, 
Newton, and their followers, to discover and explain the laws of 
the physical economy of the universe, with which Chaldean and 
Grecian ph^osophy, and mankind at largo, had been conversant 
thousands of years: so did it remain for Adam Smith and his suc- 
cessors to Investigate and expound the political economy of nations-— 
that systematic arrangement of the laws which God himself has 
established for the creation of national and individual wealth, and 
by which both (he individual and social relations of man are governed, 
in reference to the objects of his desire. 



On a subject so vast, comparatively little can be said in a single 
discourse. All I shall attempt at the present time is, to give some 
notion of Political Economy ; and then to evince its importance at 
a Branch of Public Education. 

The word economy is derived from two Greek words, the one of 
which oixog signifies a house, or household, a family or tribr, or the 
property belonging to a family — the other Vouog signifies an estab« 
lished law, usage, or arrangement. The word economy, therefore, 
means the law of the household, comprehending the arrangement 
and management of its financisl afiTsirs. The word politicalf is 
derived from another Greek word fro\tg signifying city, state, or 
commonwealth. Political economy is, therefore, the economy of 
the State, as domestic economy, is the economy of the family ; 
and as the latter is the prudent management of all the means by 
which property is acquired, saved and tiknployed, by the memben 
of a family, and for their interests and happiness, so the former 
comprehends all the measures employed hy a Sute, by which Um 
property and labour of its citizens are directed in the best manner 
for the development and success of individual industry and enter- 
prise, and for the public prosperity and happiness. It now ranks 
as a science — a science which invealigales and upholds the laws by 
which the individual and collective wealth of a people is produced, 
distributed, and consumed. 

It may give you a clearer and deeper impression of the nature and 
objeots of Political economy, if I define it in the words of some of 
its ablest expounders. Dr. Adah Smith, entitles his immortal work 
on the subject — ** ^n inquiry into t'le JVature and Causis of the 
Wealth ofJVaiions, and states, in the introduction of his fourth 
Book, that << Political economy, considered as a branch of the science 
of a statesman or legislator, proposes two distinct obj<icts : first to 
provide a plentiful revenue or subsistence for the people or more 
properly, to enable them to provide such a revenue or subsistence for 
themselves; and secondly, to supply the state or commonwealth with a 
revenue sufficient for the public services. It proposes to enrich both 
tlie people and the sovereign.'* McCullocb, the learned «»ditor of 
Adam Smith, and able expounder of his doctrines, says — <^ Politioal 
economy may be defined to be the science of the laws which regu* 
late the production, accumulation, distribution, and consumption of 
these articles or products that are necessary, useful, or agreeable to 
man, and which at the same time possess exchangeable value."(l) 
' Mills the acute and skilful modernizer of Adam Smith, observes, 
that the ** writers on Political Ek:onomy, profess' to teach , or to 
investigate, the nature of Wealth, and the laws of its production 
and. distribution ; including directly or remotely, the operation of 
all the causes by which the condition of mankind, or of any society 



(1) The Principles of PoUtieal Ecooomy, wHh some Inqutriesrespeetlnf their AppUea. 
tton, and a Sketch of the Rite sod Progress of tha •ctenet^By J. B. McCaUoch, p. 1. 
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of human beings, in respect to this universal object of human 
desire, is made prosperous to the reyerse." (2) 

Such are the definitions of the nature and objects of Polilical 
'Economy^ given by the three principal English writers on the sub- 
ject. The political Economists of the Continent, extend the range 
of its investigations to the fundf^mental principles of Civil govern- 
ment Itself. ^'Political Economy," says Sat, *' is the economy of 
Society: a Science combining the results of our observations on the 
nature and functions of the different parts of the social body." 
SfSMoni says, '* The object of Political Economy, is the physical 
welfare of man, so far as it can be the work of Government ;" and 
Storcb terms " Politieal Economy the science of the national laws 
which determine the prosperity of nations, that is to say, their 
wealth and civilisation.*' 

But McCdi.i.och^ happily distinguishes between the science of 
Political Economy and that of Politics. He says, '* The politician 
examines the principles on which government is formed, he endeav- 
ours to disit^mine into whose hands supreme authority may be most 
advantageously placed, and unfolds the reciprocal duties and obliga- 
tions of the governing and governed portions of society. The 
political economist does not take so high a flight. It is not of the 
ean$tiittAon of the government, but of tts acts only, that he pre- 
sumes to judge. Whatever measures affect the production and 
distribution ^of wealth, necessarily come within the scope of his 
observation, and are freely canvassed by him. He examines 
whether they are in unison with the principles of the science, and 
fitted to promote the public interests : if they are, he shows the 
nature and extent of the benefits of which they will be productive ; 
while, Jf they are not, he shows in what respects they are defective, 
and to what extent they will most probably be injurious. But he 
does this without inquiring into the constitution of the government 
which has enacted these measures. The circumstance of their 
having emanated from the privy council of an arbitrary monarch, or 
the representative assembly of a free state, though in other respecU 
of supreme importance, cannot affect the immutable principles by 
which he is to form his opinion of them." (6.) 

Lord fiaouoHAM, in his Politicml Philotophy, presents thic 
subject in a still more clear and comprehensive light. He says 
** The manner in which men manage their private concerns, — the 
course they pursue in their dealings with each other, — their way of 
exerting their industry for their substance, or comfort, or indulgence 
—these proceedings maj take place independent of .the form of 
government under which they live ; and, indeed as no ruler has 
anything to do with them, if each government did its duty, these 
proceedings would go on nearly in the same way under all govern- 
ments, and only be affected incidently by the difference in the form 
of each. Although, therefore, the inte.ference of governments 
directly, and their influence indirectly, may a£fect men's conduct of 
their own affairs, still the principles which regulate that conduct, 
and the efiects resulting from it, form a subject of consideration 
evidently distinguishable from that of government This subject 
then relates to the wealth, the population, the education, of the 
people ; and the conduct of the government* In respect to these 
particulars, forms an important part of the discussion. This branch 
-of the subject is termed Economics, or Political Economy, because 
it relates to the management of a nation's domestic affairs as private 
economy does to the affairs of a family. The most important 
- subject of Political Economy is the accumulation and distribution of 
wealth in all its branches, including foreign and colonial as well as 
domestic commerce. But it also treats of the princij^es which 
regulate the maintenance, increase, or diminution of population,-— 
the religious and civil education of the people — the provisions 
necessar} for securing the due administration of justice, civil and 
criminal, and, as subservient to these, the maintenance of police — 
the measures required for supporting the public expenditure or the 
financial system — the precautions necessary for the public defence 
or the military system — and gelierally all institutions, whether sup* 
ported by private exertions or by the state, the objects of which are 
of a public nature." (7.) 

Such is a summary view of the nature and objects of the science 



(S; FrineiplM of PoUtlcal EeonOiBy. wltb 
f^y— By John Stuart Blills, pp. 1. 
(6.) Principles of Politieal Eeonomy, p. SB, SO 
(7.) Preliminary DiKOQne, Vol. 1. pp. 7. 8. 



of their AppHeatlons to Social Philoso- 



of Political economy. The slightest analysis of the science will 
show that it is the application of ihd true principle^ of domestic 
economy to a whole community — that the essential principles of it, 
like those of morality nr natural philososphy, are the same whether 
applied to a family or a nation, to a city or a country, — differing 
only in the mode and extent of their application. The primary 
object being' the production and accumulation of wealth, the' first 
inquiry suggested is^ fflwt is wealth f An inquiry, which, singu- 
lar to say, has heretofore bi^wi the subject of much diversity of 
opinion end protracted discussion ; though it is now generally 
agreed, that wealth is any object, or quantity of objects, capable of 
gratifying our desires, or of procuring for nts^ by exchange, objects 
of gratification. That quality of any object which renders it capa- 
ble of ministering directly or indirectly to the gratification of our 
desires, is termed its value ; and the value of any object depends 
upon tbe nature and number of our desires which it is capable of 
gratifying. In contemplating objects of human desire, it will be 
apparent that some of them, such as air, light, heat, tec., will grati- 
fy our desires, but cannot be exchanged for other objects ; that 
some objects, such ss articles of food, clothing, be., will liot only 
gratify our desires, but may also be exchanged for other objects of 
gratification ; and that there are others, such as gold, silver, be., 
capable of ministering to our gratification only by procuring for us, 
in the way of exchange, objects of desire. The first clsss of these 
objects are said to possess tntrineic value only — the last class ex- 
changeable value only — ^the seoond class, both intrinsic and exchange- 
able value. Those objects which have no exchangeable value, such 
as air, li^ht, water Su:., are every where abandant, common to all, 
and cannot be appropriated by any ; but the other two classes of 
objects, which possess exchangeable value are limited in quaUty and 
in pUice. The value of' the first class of objects admits of no 
increase by the application of labour ; the value of the other two 
classes of objects may be increased, end frequently altogether cre- 
ated, by labour. Thus labour can and nothing to the power of the 
air or light of heaven — ^the direct and free gift of God — to gratify 
human desire ; but a lump of Iron ore, or dust of gold, is as useless 
as a lump of olay, oi sand upon the ocean shore, without the appli- 
cation of human labour ; and the peculiar properties of the metal in 
all cases result from processes to which it is subjected by that labour. 
Now as the objects which minister to our desires, and which may 
be appropriated, constifuta wealth, he that possesses many of them 
is said to be rich ; he thai possesses few of them is termed poor* 
When employed as tbe means or instruments of production, they 
are called eapUalf — which assumes various forms according to the 
various kinds of human iodnstry, as Agricultural, Manufactures, or 
Commerce. 

The next question is, koto doe$ human labour add to the value qf 
objecte, and thereby create or increase wealth ? This will be found 
to be done in three ways. 1. By changing the elementary fofms 
of substances : as the farmer, when by means of se^d and cuiliva- 
tion, aided by the agencies of nature, such as the earth, atmosphere, 
rain, and sun, changes the elementary forms of the carbon, gases, 
and water into grain ; or, as tbe chemist changes the eleinentary 
forms of various substances for practical purposes ; the same is the 
case in the manufacture of the hand, and in coining ol the precious 
metals, and in many other occupations of human industry. 2. By 
changing the aggregate form of matter ; as when tbe cabinet 
maker changes the forms of various kinds of lumber into household 
furniiure ; or, as the smith changes the forms of various pieces of 
metals into every description of cutlery, machinery, and other iostni- 
ments of usefulness and convenience ; or, as the mason changes 
piles of stones, brick, and morter into buildings ; or as the spinner 
changes the pack of wool, or bale of cotton into thread, and the wea- 
ver that thread into cloth. It is, indeed, in changing the aggregate 
forms of matter, that consists most of the labour of mechanics and 
manufactures. 3. The last mode of increasing the vakie of the 
objects of humsn desire, is by change of place ; as fuel from the 
forest or the mine, to the places of its use, or groceries from tho 
countries of their growth and production to those of their ooosurop- 
tion — thus giving birth and development to external ami internal 
navigation in n\\ its midifications, to foreign and domestic com- 
merce or trade in all its extent, and to systems exchangee of and 
banking in all their varieties. 

It will thus be seen that it does not lie within tbe domain of man 
to create anything — that is, to make something out of nothing. 
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Tbia IB the exclusive attribute of Omnipotence. The entire 
province of hnman labour, skill and pow^r, is limited to iransmuta- 
tionM or changes of the form and place of the various objects which 
Gop has created, and with whieh his infinite wisdom and benevo- 
lence have stored and ^arnisned our globe. The whole of humaa 
labonr consists in the employment of natural agents. Grod created 
the garden of Eden wirh its flowers and trees, and appointed man 
to cultivate it. God has made the earth the air and sea, with all 
their treasures and properties, and has directed ano limited the labour 
of man to develop and employ them ; and by a principle of right, 
deeply implanted in the moral constitution of man, and recognised 
in almost all forms of human society, each labourer claims and is 
assured of the fruits of his own industry. This is tho basis of all 
property — the right of each man to appropriate and enjoy the fruits 
of his labour— and is the great stimulant to human industry. The 
application of this principle involves those extensive branches 
of political economy which treat of the dtBinbution and consumption 
of wealth. 

The nature of objects and the right to appropriate them to our 
own use and enjoyment, being the result of abour in the three forms 
above stated, the questioa next suggested Is, tohat are the kinds of 
human labour employedj and how may it be rendered nvost produc- 
tive ? When buinaQ labour is limited to the collection of natnral 
productions, it is called ctgricultural industry. When employed 
in separating, compounding, or modifying the productions of nature 
it is called manufacturing indurtry^ and as these processes can 
only be affected by mechanical or chemical means, Say justly 
remarks, that ** all branches of manufacturing industry may be sub- 
divided in the mechanical and chemical arts^ according to the pre- 
dominance of the one or the other in several processes." When, 
however, labour is employed in placing within our reach objecU at 
a distance, it is called commercial industry. The manner in which 
tliese three great departments of human labour contribute to tho 
individual and public wealth of the country, and in which capital 
and skill can be best employed to promote them, comprehends inqui- 
ries of a vital and extensive branch of political economy. 

As to tba meaas bj which human labour has been and may be 
rendered most productive, they will be found to embrace Discoosric$ 
— Inventions — the use of J)ratural agents, (both aalmate and inaai* 
mate)— Z|trisuMi of labour—'Edueationg oi the moral ^ Intel* 
lictual Cultivation of {a6o«9-«rr--tMigci^ or the proper remuneraiion 
of labour, whether simple or educated Security of Property — Die- 
tribntion and emphymeni q/* ca^^tcd ander its various forms.-^the 
FuncHons of CkwsnimeiU— <li&rent kinds of conntmpiion^ both 
public and private^ and the laws relating to it— the end of all human 
labonr being enjoymwU or the CMisumpliofi of wealtb in soma form 
or other. 

Such, in a fow paragraphs, is the briefest annalytical view I am 
able to give of the soienee of Political Economy-Comprehending 
it its widest range many topics of Moral Philosophy of Ethic^ the 
chief applications of the seienees and arts, a great part of the 
functions of civO government, and the moat remarkable develop- 
nenu and dbenomena of modern civilization, but reducible to a few 
elementary principles, which I will now proceed to show may and 
ought to be made a branch of public education. 

If. In attempting to show the importance of Poliitcol Economy, 
as a branch of Public education, I shall avail myself as far as pos- 
sible of the words of standard authors on the subject, as of infinitely 
higfher anthority than any words of my own. 

1. My first reason in favour of making Political Economy a 
branch of public education is, the fact that it may be easily compre- 
hended by all clasaes of society. As the great troths of civil 
government can be as easily comprehended as the rules of the disci- 
pline which govern a school ; so may the principles of economy be 
as readily taught and understood in respect to a nation as in reepect 
to a family. It is true the doctrines — the science— of Political 
Economy are the result of profound investigation and extensive 
research ; so also to the sciences of Arithmetic and Goemetry the 
productions of deep speculations and mighty inteHeeta — yet every 
school boy can master thsir elements. It required the genius of a 
Newton to discover the, universal law of gravitation ; hot every 
child can comprehend the principle of it. The first principles of 
all knowledge, or, in other words^ of the laws of the creation and 
government of Crod, are simple. An infant heart understands the 



nature of love— »while its origin and highest developments sur-- 
pass the reach of all finite minds. The principles which form the 
basis of the science of Political Economy form a part of our origi- 
ns! constitution and of the physical world around us ; and the opera-* 
tions of those principles are as open to common observations, and 
as much within the comprehension of the multitude as the operations 
of any other natural laws. The author of an ezoeilent book for 
schools and families, in the United States, entitled ^* An Introduc- 
tion to the Science oj Chwemment, with a brief Treatise on Political 
Economy,^* justly remarks: 'The inattention to the science of Poli- 
tical Economy, which has bo long prevailed, may be attributed, in 
part, to the common opinion that its principles are too abstruse to be 
brought within the comprehension of the great mass of the people, 
especially of the young. The fact, however, is otherwise. Few 
sciences are more simple. The youth of fifteen, though he may 
not be an adept in the science, nor possess the knowledge of an 
experienced legislator, is, nevertheless capable of understanding 
the generaV laws and principles which regulato the pro* 
duction and distribution of the wealth of society. These principles 
when duly explained, are as readily comprehended asthoseof Mathe* 
matics, or of Chemistry and Natural Philosophy." 

Archbishop Whately, formerly Professor of Pditical Economy 
in the University of Oxford,— long the zealous and successful 
advocato and promoter of £2ducation in Ireland, in connection with 
the National Board-*-was the first to take decisive stops towards 
making elemenis of Political Economy a branch of public elementary 
education* He prepared a tozt-book on the subject, under the 
modest title of '< Eiuy Lessons in Money Mattersj^* adapted, as be 
says, ** for the instruction of young persons from eight years of 
age and upwards.^ In tho Preface of this little book, he remarks 
that *' there are few subjects on which it is, for all classes of peo- 
ple more important to inculcato correct principles, and to guard 
against specious fallacies. All persons, in every station must 
when they grow up, practically take part, more or less, in the tran- 
sactions in question. The rudiments of sound knowledge concern- 
ing these may (it has been found by experience) be communicated 
at a very early age ; and that they should be inculcated eariy is 
the more important, because at alattor period there are moredifiloup 
tiee in the way of such elementary instruction. Many of eve n 
what are called the educated classes, grow up with indistinct, or 
erroneous and practically mischievous views on these subjects ;— 
and the prejudices any one may have casually imbibed, are hard 
to be removed at a time of life when he imagines his educatioo to 
be completed. Those, therefore who are engaged in conducting 
or in patronizing and promoting education, should consider it a 
matter of no small moment to instil, betimes, just notions on 
subjects with which all must In aftor life, be practically conversant, 
and in which no class of men, from the highest to the lowest, can 
in such a country ^ this, at least, be safely left in ignorance or in 
error.** 

2. I remark secondly, that Political Economy involves^ directly 
or Indirectly, the interests of all classes of society, and ought there- 
fore, to be made a branch of their education. Mr. McCulZiOcb^ one 
of the ablest English writers on P(ditical Economy, expresses 
himself, with great force on the point. He remarks that ; ** The 
object of Political Economy is to point out the means by which the 
industry of man may be rendered most productive of those neces- 
saries, comforts, and enjoyments which constitute wealth ; to 
ascertain the circumstances most favourable for its accumulation ; 
the proportion in which it is divided among the different classes of 
the community ; and the mode in which it may be moat advanto- 
geously consumed. The intimate connexion of such a science 
with all the best interests of society is abundantly obvious. There 
is no other, indeed, which comes so directly home to the 
every -day occupations and business of mankind. The consumption 
of wealth is indispensable to existence ; but the eternal law of Pro- 
vidence has decreed that wealth can only be procured by industry ; 
that man must earn his bread by the sweat of his brow. Tbia 
two-fold necessity renders the acquisition of wealth a constent and 
principal object of the exertions of the vast majority of the human 
race ; has subdued the natural aversion of man from labour ; given 
activity to indolence^ and armed the patient hand of industry 
with zeal to undertoke, and perseverance to overcome the most 
irksome and disagreeable taaks. But when wealtb is thus neces- 
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■ary, and when the desire to acquire it \e sufficient to make ub 
anbrnit to the great privation!*, the science wliich teaches the means 
by which its acquisition may be best promoted and how wc may 
obtain the greatest amount of wealth with the least difficulty, must 
certainly deserve to be carefiiUy studied and meditated. There is 
no class of personn to whom it can be considered as either extrinsic 
or superfluous. There are some, doubtless, to whomit may be of more 
advantage thnn to others ; but it is ol^the utmost consequence to 
every ono. The prices of all sorts of commodities ; the profits of 
the farmer, manufacturer, and merchant ; the rent of the landlord; 
the employment and wages of the labourer : the influence of regula- 
tions affecting thj freedom of industry ; the incidence and 
operation of taxes and loanp;— all depend on principles which it 
belongs to this science to ascertain and elucidate/' 

To the aame efiect are the following graphic remarks of the 
Right Honourable Thohab Wtsb — an old and able edvocote of 
Popular eduoaiioo, and the present British Ambassador to the 
Coart of Greece. " Can we advance, (says Mr. Wtsb) a step in 
any of the walks of life, without feeling its influence ? Is it not 
another term for the laws, which regulate our whole social resist- 
ence ? Is it not the regulation of every portion dependent, in the 
first insjance, on due acquaintance with those laws ? And all this 
being true, is it possible we can permit — I will not say approve 
— its reclusion, even from Elementary Education ? 

'' Id the middle and upper schools, the justice of this reasoning 
is not even contested ; but, as in the instance we have been 
just discussing, the principle is not visible in the practice. Pro- 
fessorships have been founded — courses are given, — a great prelim- 
inary step certainly, but still a preliminary. It should be made an 
integral part ol Education. Though a representative be altogether 
ignorant of the controversy, of axioms or no axioms, in Greoroetry, 
he may yet be capaMe of giving ao excellent vote on a district or 
provincial railway ; but if ignorant of the great principles which 
determine wages, rent, currency, Stc., be may, with the best inten- 
tions reduce the majority of bis constituents to ruin. 

^Bot what have the lower classes to do with these functions, 
and this education ? We might as well be asked what have they 
to do with rents, with labour, with prices ? What have they to do 
with almost every interest of their social life? This department is 
theirs, if any betheira: — if they are to have any education at all, this 
ought to be their education. Why do they pass— ^ften in a single 
night — frqiB people to populacey and from populace to mob, — but 
from some supposed infringement of their rights and interests — 
tome panic, in which thrir ignorance has a far larger ahare, than 
their maligitity f Why do they ruo after gold 1 or cot off this or 
that intercourse with their neighbours, at the dictum of this or that 
Sir Oracle — such oraches upon such subjects ! but from the notori- 
ous confidence which uneducated men usually place in every 
audacious quack who takes the trouble to dupe them, — a confidence 
quite natural, from their want of knowledge and conseqnent total 
incapacity to judge whether his nostrums will kill or cure. To 
extinguish charlatanism, you mus^ show the people where it lies, 
and what it is ;-»to detect falsehood, they must early be accustom- 
ed to truth. Half the evils of your poor law system, would probably 
ha ve been neutralized, by the diffusion of sound economical know- 
ledge, at an early period of society ; — by such knowledge, chiefly, 
are their consequences to be healed now." 

3. The third reason why political economy should be made a 
branch of public education is, that it involves questions on which 
the people at large are required to pronounce judgment. It involves, 
indeed, the chief functions of government. The principles of our 
civil policy having been settled — the relations and power and 
duties of the different branches of the government having been 
estahlished by common consent, together with the wide extension 
and full enjoyment of the elective franchise, and right of free dis- 
cussion among the people, the chief duties of government and legis- 
lation are now directed to economical questions — the development 
of the resources of our country and the application of those resources 
— the advancement of agriculture, the promotion of manufactures, 
the increase of trade, the diffusion of knowledge : 4/id how can 
men be qualified to govern, to legislate, or to select and judge of 
the conduct and measures of responsible rulers and legislators, 
respecting the various questions which are embraced in the agricul- 
tural, the manufacturing, the commercial, the intellectual and social 
Interests of the people ? The youth at our schools will soon be 



the rulers of the land ; and in a country where the road to public 
station is open to all classep, their general acquaintance with the 
principles of political economy must be of high importance. " If 
a free government, (says the able American author of the Science 
iif Government^) the people have in their own hands the right of 
correcting the evils which result from unwise laws ; but with- 
out a knowledge of political economy, a people might ignoraoily 
oppose measures adapttd to promote public prosperity/' " If it be 
said (says l^td BRoueHAu) that there is ik) reason for all the com- 
munity learning Political Philosophy [of which political Economy ia 
an essential part] any more than there is of all a landowner's 
family inspecting his. accounts and undertaking agriculture; the 
answer is obvious, that all the community, and not particular classes, 
are the parties interested io State affoirs ; and that if a family can 
be found in which all the members, servants included, have their 
several shares in the property of the State, then beyond all quea- 
tion, each member, down to the humblest menial, however incon- 
siderable his share of the property, would be entitled to inspect the 
accounts — w<<uld be directly interested in superintending the manage- 
ment—and would /be unspeakably foolish to remain in ignorance of 
the principles on which farms should be managed, and the condition 
ami management of the estates in the neighbourhood." • 

While much evil results from ignorance on the part of citizena 
invested with the elective franchise respecting the economical prin- 
ciples which form the basis of, and are interwoven with, our whole 
system of legislation and government, nothing is more absurd, as 
well as pernicious, than for persons to discuss, and oracularly decide 
upon questions of which they are utterly ignorant. It would be a 
farce, if it were not a calamity, to sea some newspapers writers, 
who have perhaps never even read a work on the polity and economy 
of civil government, — much less studied the doctrines of it — 
flippantly dictate to a whole country on questions involving the 
vital interests of society. Every person would pronounce it 
supremely absurd for a man to attempt to discuss the philosophy 
of language who was ignorant of the elements of grammar,— -or to 
write on philosophy, or medicine, or navigation, or military tactics, 
who knew nothing more of any of those subjects than what he had 
picked up in the newspapers and reviews ; yet with no better 
preparation, how often do we see persons discussing the philoso- 
phy of human society at large, together with its most complicated 
diseases and their infalliabla remedies — the minutest details for 
navigating the Ship of State in all seas and in all seasons, and 
for rendering a nation safe, prosperous and triumphant, against all 
foes, domestic, or foreign I Archbishop Weatblt, with his charac- 
teristic wit and felicity of illustration, has exhibited this kind of 
of quackery in public affairs in its proper light. In the third of his 
Introductory Lectures on Political Economy, delivered before the 
Oxford Univerity, he remarks as follow s : — 

** The roost difficult qaestions in Political Eoooomy are every 
day discussed with the most unhesitating confidence, not merely by 
empty pretenders to science, (for that takes place and must be ez- 
pected|in all subjects*) but by persons not only ignorant, but pro/e«- 
$edly ignorant, and designing to continue so, of the whole subject ; 
neither having, nor pretending to have, nor wishing for, any fixed 
principles by which to regulate their judgment on each point«<— 
Questions concerning tsxation, tithes^ the national debt, the poor 
laws-^he wages which labourers earn or ought to emm-the com- 
parative advantages of different modes of charity, and numberless 
others belonging to Political Eiconomy, many of them among the 
most difficult, and in which there is the greatest diveisity of opinion, 
are debated perpetually, not merely at public meetinga, but in toe 
course of conversation, and decisions of them boldly pronounced, by 
many who utteriy disclaim having turned their attention to Political 
Economy. 

<' The right management of public a&irsin respect of these and 
such like points, is commonly acknowledged to call for men of both 
powerful and well cultivated raiml ; and yet, if every mao of com- 
mon sense is competent to form an opinion, at the first glance of 
such points, without either having made tiiem the subject of regular 
study, or conceiving that any such ia neceasary, it would follow 
that the art of Government, (at least that extensive and muitifariotts 
department of it pertaining to national wealth) must be the easiest 
of all arts ; — easier than even the common handicraft trades ; ia 

* Political Pbiloiophj, Pan Pint, p. «• 
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which no one will knowingly employ a man who has not been regu- 
larly taught ; and the remark of Chancellor Oxenstibrn to hie son, 
*' quam parva safrientia ref^itur mundusj must be understood to 
apply not only to what i^ but what ought to be the Ftate of things. 
**Mai«y of you, probably have m*»t wiih the story of some gentle- 
man, (I suppose it is usually fathered on a native of a neighbour- 
ing island,) who, on being asked whether he could play on the violin, 
made answer that he realfy did not know whether he could or not 
because he had never tried. There is at least, more modesty in this 
expression of doubt than those show, who, having never trird to 
learn the very rudiments of Political Economy, are yet quite snre 
of their competence to discuss its most difficult questions. 

You perhaps wonder how it is that men should conceal from 
themselves and from each other so glaring an absurdity. I believe 
it is generally in this way ; they profess and intend to keep clear 
of all questions of Political Economy, and imagine themselves to 
have doii« so^ by having kept clear of the nome^ The subjects of 
which constitute the proper and sole provin<;e of the science, they 
do not scruple to submit to extemporaneous discussion, provided they 
but avoid the title by which that science is commonly designated. 
This is as if the gentleman in the story just alluded to, had declared 
his inability to play on the violin, at the aame time expressing hia 
confidence that be could play on the jScUf^." 

^* There is in fact no way of keeping clear of Political Economy, 
however we may avoid the name but by keeping clear of the 
■ubjects of it, and if it be felt as inconsistent with the character 
of a well educated man to hare nothing to say, and to show no 
interest on those subjects, you may easily make it clear to any man 
of ingenious mind, that he ought to be still more inwardly ashamed, 
(though he may not be put to shame openly) at discussing them, 
without having taken due pains to understand them. Specious and 
shallow declamation may, indeed, for a time he even more favoura- 
bly received by the anthinking, than sound reasoning based on 
sound knowledge, but this latter must have a tendency to prevail 
ultimately." 

4. The last reason which Ishal lurgefor making Political Econ- 
omy a branch of public education is, that some acquaintance with 
it is requisite to a just estimate of the value of the drfllerent kinds 
of labour, and a right appreciation of the several employments and 
professions which are essential to the production of wealth and the 
progress of civilization in any country. That able political econ- 
omist, Mr. S. Samoa^ has well defined labour to be** the voluntary 
exertion of our bodily and mental faculties for the purpose of pro* 
ductton." Very little observation and reflection are sufficient to 
inform us that there is rude, timple, or uneducated labour, and f<fu- 
eated labour — that there is pkyaieal or bodily and mentiU or iniel- 
ler.iuai labour, and, as is commonly the case, both of these united 
— that these several kinds of labour enter into the production of 
almost every article of wealth ; and finally, that their productive- 
ness greatly depends upon the intelligence and moral habits of la- 
bourers themselves of all classes, and upon the character and 
institutions of society at large. In the production of nearly every 
article of wealth, there is a three-fold process, namely-^ the <^«ory, 
the application^ the execution^ — comprehending, as it has been well 
expressed by Dr. Watland, in his lucid and comprehensive exposi- 
tion of the elements of Political Economy, *^ Industry of diecovery^ 
or in^e^gation ; industry of application or invention ; and industry 
of operation*^ In the first place, then, we have the philoeopher or 
man of adenee^ investigating discovering, and unfolding the laws of 
nature ; secondly, we have the inventor^ applying those laws in 
the several departments of practical life; thirdly we have the operathe 
labourer, giving eflTect to all useful discoveries and inventions ; and 
I may add, lastly in word, but first in order and importance, we have 
the teacher of religion and morals, to regulate the conduct of man 
In all his pursuits and relations ; — we have the instructor in letters 
and arts, to train the mental and corporeal faculties of man for all 
the employments of human skill and labour^ we have the surgeon 
and physician, to repair and mitigate bodily misfortunes, to alleviate 
sufiering, and to restore the wasted strength and prolong the life of 
man for his wonted labours ; we have the lawyer and jurist to 
secure the fruits of industry ; we have the civil ruler, the legisla- 
tor, the departmental^ and various subordinate officers of. govern- 
ment, for the protection of life, liberty and property, and the numerous 
vital interests of man as a social being. I 

Now each link in this vast chain of human labour, is connected I 



with every other link of an order of Providence stamped upon the 
condition, the nature, and the destinies of man, and each particU or 
kind of labour possesses a value according to its cost and \u ten- 
dency to promote the great objects of human industry. That there 
is a difference in the value of different kinds of labour, is clearly 
the common sense of mankind, as is evinced by the occurrences of 
every day life. No man thinks of placing the same value upon the 
labour of a gate keeper and of a master farmer in agriculture ; or 
the labour of a hod -man and master-builder in architecture ; or of 
a messenger and manager in a mercantile establishment ; or of a 
monitor and head manager of a school, or of a cryer and judge of a 
court ; and similar distinctions in the comparative value of differ- 
ent kinds of labour suggest themselves in a thousand examples that 
might be adduced. To explain the philosophy of this distinction, 
the principles on which they are founded, and the extent to whicb 
thoy may be justly and beneficially applied — in the distribution of the 
fruits of human labour, or the payment of wages, falls within the 
province of political economy. And from ignorance on this impor- 
tant subject, the most absurd and injurioua errors prevail and are 
every day propagated. It is, .indeed, admitted that the value of 
two pieces of cloth is not the same, if the more labour has been 
bestowed upon the one than the other — that an ounce of gold and 
of silver is not of equal value, since the former has cost sixteen 
times more labour than the latter — that each farmer, tradesman, or 
merchant, should be compensated for the capital he invests, the ex- 
pense he has incurred} the risk he runs, aa well as for the personal 
labour he performs in business ; yet how has this obvious principle 
of justice between man and man, this obvious principle of prudenea 
in the social progress of any people, been discarded and outraged in 
the discussion. of economical questions in this country. It has been 
attempted to reduce all kinds of labour to about the same value 
— *to place educated labour on a par with uneducated labour ;— -con- 
tending that the Lawyer or Physician who has invested the capital 
of the many hundreds of pounds, and many years of labour to qualify 
himself for his work, is entitled no more for aday*s labour than the 
man who has not spent ten pounds or a year's time in preparation 
for his work — that the teacher of youth who has spent years and 
means to fit himself for the duties of his office, is entitled to no 
higher remuneration than the day labourer who has never spent a 
penny or a day except in productive employment — that the wages 
of the Judges of the land and of the chief officers of state, impart- 
ing the result of long and expensive labour, of rare attainment and 
talent, should be less than the reoeipts of many an ordinary trades- 
man. In aa far as this spirit prevails in any community, society 
will not advance beyond a cerain point — educated labour, and 
especially the higher branches of it, being inadequately compensatedi 
will be alandoned for more remunerative pursuits, and mediocrity 
materialism, littleness and meanness will ultimately become the 
characteristics of the rulers and institutions, the sentiments and 
feelings of a people. In the application of the true principles of 
political economy to the support of civil government, Dr. Watlant^ 
the able American author already quoted, remarks as follows ; and 
his remarks are equally appropriate to every situation requiring the 
best qualifioitions, from those of the humblest country school mas- 
ter to the President of a Universiy, or the bead of a Government. 

<< Economy requires, that precisely such talent should be employed, 
in various offices of civil government, as may be necessary to in- 
sure the discharge of the duties of each office, in the best possible 
manner. Many of these offices, can only be discharged success- 
fully, by the first order of human talent, cultivated by learning and 
discipline, and directly by incorruptible integrity. Now it is cer- 
tainly bad economy, to employ inferior talent to do badly, that which 
can only be of any service when it is done well. 

**• Hence, the salaries of judicial, legislative, and executive officers, 
should be snch as will command the services of such talent as the 
duties of each office require. It is roost unwise parsimony, to give 
to a judge such a salary as will command the services of nothing 
more than a third rate lawyer ; and it is mean to ask an individual 
to do a service for the community^ at a lower rate than that at which 
he would do it for an individual. 

^ In answer to this, it may be said, that by bestowing large 
salaries upon the officers of the Governn>ent, we present temptations 
to avarice. But, I reply the reduction of salaries, by no means 
diminishes the evil. Were emolument to be reduced, there would 
always be a contest for offict. The 00I7 question then is, whether 
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WQ shall have the contest between men of highf or between men of 
iow character ; between those who are copable of serving u§ for 
etir advantagCf or those who are only capable of serring us to our 
disadv mtage. Were the most importani trust in the Government to 
command no hig^her salaries than the wages of day-labourers, there 
wonld be as great a eompetition for them as at present ; only then, 
the contest would be between day-labourers, instead of being between 
men of professional ability.'' 

> Political economy also shows that those very employments and 
professions which are least appreciated by the blind and unpatriotic 
partisanship above alluded to, have ever been the largest contributors 
to the material as well as intellectual interests of mankind. The 
man of speculative science, the man who spends his days in his 
study or laboratory, is looked upon by this kind of partixanship as a 
public consumer instead of a public producer ; clergymen, physi- 
cians, and lawyerp, have been held up as public cormorants, instead 
of as being contributors to the public weal, equally, at least, with 
other classes of producers in the community* It has been said 
rikere is oo need of such professions; let every roan be his own 
clergyman, his own physician, his own lawyer. Apart from other 
considerations,, the improvidence and error of such sentiments may 
be sufficiently shown upon the economical principle of the division 
of labour. With equal if not more propriety might it be said, let 
every man be his own schoolmaster, his own shoemaker, his own 
tailor, his own blseksmith, his own plough and waggon, and cabinet- 
maker, his own cloth and cotton manufacturer, his own grocer, and 
mail-carrier. Scarcely is any mas so destitute of all notions of 
economy, as not to see that the productiveness and interests of all 
employments will be promoted by each man confining himself to his 
own, and exehangin^g the products of his own labours for such of the pro- 
ducts of the labours of others as he may require — thatit is far better for 
the farmer to sell his grain in the market, and buy his shoes and pay 
the postage on bis letters, than to undertake to make the one and 
carry the other ; and so with each of the other numberless employ- 
ments of human life. 

And are the more difficult, and therefore higher professions to be 
exceptions to the general rule ? If it is cheaper for a tradesman to 
buy bis bread with the produots of his own mechanical labour, than to 
spend time in attempting to grow grain for himself— if it is cheaper 
for a man to hire a schoolmaster to teach his children, than to em- 
ploy his time in teaching them himself, and probably teaching them 
very badly—- is it not cheaper as well as safer for a man to employ 
a nrgeon to amputate or bind up a broken limb, than to spend 
time in learning, or attempting to do it himself t And when at- 
tacked by disease^ which is the better economy, for a man to pro- 
cure books and spend time in attempting to study the physiology 
and diseases of the human system, and their appropriate remedies, 
or employ a pbyskiao who has devoted his life to the study and 
practice of such subjects 1 And in the disposal or purchase of pro- 
perty, in the recovery of debts, or maintenance of rights, whether 
is it better economy, for a man to boy law-books* and study the 
laws himseify or procure the advice and assistance of a lawyer, 
whose businees it is to study the nature and practice of the laws ? 
And that there mutft be laws^ and laws as various as the intereeta 
of society, no intelligent man can doubt, since there can be no too* 
ciety without government, and can be no government without laws 
and laws are of no use without persons to study and administer them. 
Then there can be no society much less prosperous and happy society 
without tnoraU, And where is the country, or city, or even neigh- 
bourhood, in which there are morals without some class of the min- 
ieters of religion to teach them — for the idea of the morality of any 
eommunity withoutChristianityy isan historical and natural absurdity, 
and is like virtue without honesty, eyes without vision, or a human 
body withottl a heart. The Divine Founder of Christianity, insti- 
tuted a ministry for the propagation and perpetuation of its doctrines 
and morals ; and the history of civilization from that time to this 
justifies the wisdom of the institution. Even the examples of the 
abuses and the oppressions of the Christian priesthood, like those of 
civil government itself, are proofs of its amazing power to do good, 
when rightly exercised ; end in this country whatever may be the 
denominational diversity of religious sentiments on many points, 
and whatever may be their rivalship, as in ordinary associations, 
occupations and pursuitSf tU classes agree in the fundamental prin- 
ciples of public morality — the only basis of public prosperity. 

And if we advance beyond the professions, as well as Uie more 



material employments of human life, and contemplate the men of 
retirement, of study, of science we will find them entitled to the 
highest rank among the bountiful though indirect producers to the 
wealth and enjoyment of mankind. The productions of their minds 
in every department of science and literature, furnish inezauatible 
sources of human enjoyment ; while their discoveries and invention* 
have added an hondrpd, and in some cases a thoueand fold to \he pro- 
ductiveness of human labour, in agriculture, in mAohanics, in manu- 
factures and in commerce. Have not the inventors of the spinning- 
jenny, the. powFr-loom, the cotton-gin, contributed more to the 
productiveness of manufacturing labour, and to the cheapness of 
manufacturing productions, than hundreds of labourers, who have 
spent their whole lives in manfactories ? And who can estimate 
the value of productions which have resulted from Sir Humphrey 
Davy's invention of the safety lamp, Watt's invention of the steam- 
engine, and the invention of the application of steam-power to me- 
chanics, manufactures, water and inland navigation 1 How much 
has Franklin's invention of the lightning-rod added to the valuer 
and therefore to the productiveness of capital invested in buildings ? 
And what is the value added to all classes of business and to many 
enjoyments, by the invention of the application of electricity to 
instantaneous telegraphic communication from city to city, and coun- 
try to country 1 

Nor is the discoverer less a producer than the Inventor. Frank- 
i*m's invention of the Lightning-rod resulted from his own previoue 
discovery of the identity of electricity with lightning. Nor would 
a tenth part of sny of the most valuable inventions in the various 
industrial pursuits of mankind, from the navigation of a ship acrose 
the ocean, to the manufacturing of a pin, have ever eziste<^ had it 
not been for the previous discoveries and calculatkms of philoso- 
phers like Copernicus, Galileo, Leibnitz, Newton, La Place, Sir 
Humphrey Davy, and many other kindred investigators and experi- 
menters in Natural Philosophy and Chemistry. And where would 
have been their calculations without the geometry of the Greeks 
and the algebra of the Arabs. 

Thus, instead of one pursuit and profession being at war with 
another — ins^ad of one class of labourers being prompted to regard 
other classes with a jealous and hostile feeling, all classes are 
linked together as co-workers and fellow labourers in the grand en- 
terprise and common interesU of human civilization — they are 
working out that economy of the Creator, who has not only rendered 
various employments jointly tributary to the well-being of mankind, 
but has ooDBtJtuted men with different aptitudes for different pur- 
suits, and with difi^rent dispositions towards those pursuits. * One 
is investigated to adapt the laws of nature, and another to apply 
them to practice, and another to perform the operation by which 
these laws are made to create value ; and theae aptitudea are still 
further subdivided. One man is better adapted to investigate phy- 
sical, another Intel lectualj and another moral laws. Thus, alaoy in 
the various pursuits of operative industry, one man prefers agricul- 
ture, another manufactures, and another navigation ; and, in general 
a man is most disposed to devote Jiimself to that particular occupa- 
tion for which God has given him the greatest aptitude.' Every 
man will be most happy, as well as most successful in the employ- 
ment for' which he is best fitted, and which he likes best ; and ia 
this diversity of humac tastes and talents, in connection with the 
corresponding diversity of human pursuits and wants, we recognise 
the Divine wisdom and benevolence. 

The investigation of these subjeeU falls within the province of 
Political Economy, and cannot fail to enlarge the views, advance 
the interests, and promote the happiness of a people ; and I, there- 
fore think that the elements of this science should be made a branch 
of public education. I will only add, in the words of Archbishop 
Whately, — ^<<The time is not, I trust, far disUnt, when it 
will be regarded as di8creditabl0 not to have regularly studied those 
subjects, respecting which, even now, every one is expected to feel 
an interest — ^raost are ready to adopt opipions-^and many are called 
on to form practical decisions." 

CoLZRinex divided readers into four clafses, the first he compared to an 
hour-glass, their rsading being as the sand: it runs in and it runs out, and 
leaves not a vestige behind. A second class, he said, resembled a sponge, 
which imbibes every thing, and returns it in nsarlytbe same atate, only 
a little dirtier. A third class he likened to a jelly-bag, which allows aU 
that is pure to pass away, and rstalns only the refvao and the dregs. 
The fourth olass he compared to the diamond- miners in Goleonda, who, 
casting all thai is worthless, preserve only the pure gsm. 
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IHfscelUnrotts. 

THE BLIND BOY'S BEEN AT PLAY. MOTHER. 

BT XLIZA COOK. 

The Blind Boy's been at play, mother. 

And merry games we had ; 
We led him on our way, mother. 

And every step was f^lad. 
But when we found a starry flower. 

And praised its varied hue, 
A tear came trembling down his cheek. 

Just like a drop of dew. 

We took him to the mill, mother. 

Where ftdling waters made 
A rainbow o'er the rill, mother. 

As ffolden sun-rays played ; 
But when we shouted at the scene. 

And hailed the clear blue sky. 
He stood qnite still upon the bank. 

And breathed a long, long sigh. 

We ssked him why he wept, mother, 

Whene're we found the spots 
Where the periwinkle crept, mother. 

O'er wild Forge t-me. net's ; 
** Ah, me !" he said, while teats ran down 

As fast as summer showers, 
** tt is because I cannot see 

The sunshine and the flowers." 

Oh, that poor slightless boy, mother. 

Has taught me I am blest. 
For I can look with joy, mother. 

On all I love the best ; 
And when I see the dancing stream. 

And daisies red and white, 
I kneel upon the meadowed sod. 

And thank my God for sight. 



THE POET MONTGOMERY. 

The folio wiDg sketch of the iocideots of Mr. Montgomefy's late 
▼iMt to the We9leyaD GoDferi^oce of Sheflleld, is highly touching. 
The scene most have been singularly impressive and solemn : — On 
Saturday, the venenble poet of Sheffield arrived at the Conference, 
having kindly coosented to pay the aasembly a personal visit. Mr. 
Montgomery appeared on the platform, leaning heavily on the ann 
of Dr. Hannah, and waa by him condocted to a seat in front of the 
platform. A few appropriate words from Dr. Hannah introduced 
him to the Conferance. The President then addressed him in 
aimple, and graceful terms, his face beamiBg with the peculiar 
sweetnees and beauty whicli belongs to the happy smile of John 
Scott. Then the aged and hoary poet, somewhat bent and vefy 
feeble in body, with the ailver hair shining in flakea as it fell thin 
upon his temples, or waved slightly upwards from the side of his 
head**«tepped forward to the front of the platform, and raising his 
hande in prayer and bleaaing, pronounced the words ** The Lord 
bless yon and keep you ; the Lord make his face to shine upon 
you and be gncioua nolo you ; the Lord lift up his countenance 
upon you, and give you peace,* ^ The beautiful and impressive way in 
which the poet ottered the last words of this prayer was inexpres- 
sibly aflSMting. All felt that it was a patriarch of peace and purity 
who thus pronounced his benediction. The Christian poet, the 
laureate of piety and gospel horoism, the spotless Moravian brother, 
James Montgomery, in bis 80th year, dying more and more to the 
world whose praise hss long echoed round him, but whioh he soon, 
very soon, muet leave to go to that << grave" which he haa so 
beautifully celebrated, that resting-plact", the inmate of which have 
no more '' portion for ever in anything that is done under the sun,'' 
—and looking more and more to that home of the blessed, where 
be shall join the ^ sister spirits** — who, like biro, have learned on 
earth to lisp the songs, and breathe the music, which they shall 
soon, in full anthem, swell in heaven^— James Montgomery raised 
his prayer, and bent his aged form in benediction, over the assembly 
of the ministers of that church whose ordinances he had so long and 
dearly loved, and in whose public meetings of missionary seal and 
piety he had so frequently presided. It was a scene long to be 
remembered — every trace was engraven on the heart in lines never 
to be eflboed* Then Dr. Bunting, in words still eloquent, and, 
what is better etill, in words full of pioui feeling, responded to the 
visit and words of the poet. The address of Mr. Osborn, in parti- 
culai^ waa pre-eminently beautiful. While Mr. W. M. Banting 



was speaking, another scene opened. The studants of Wesley 
College — the tutors, scholars, and gownsmen in their proper 
scholastic costume— entered the Chapel, headed by their Governor 
^nd Chaplain, the Rev. S. D. Waddy. These were arrsnged 
Ground the front of the gallery. And now the scene was most 
beautiful. On the platform, were the seniors, of the Conference, 
men of weight and wisdom, and (some of them) of venerable age ; 
— in the centre of the platform, and on the riglit of the President, 
was the frail, but venerable^ form of Jamea Montgomery, his eye 
still beaming forth a ray of kindly genius snd tremulous tendernesij, 
snd his features still revealing, amid all the tokens of decay, the 
sensitive and spiritoal life of the poet's quick nature ;— -in the body 
of the Chapel were the Ministers ; on the left, under the galiery, a 
privileged company of ladies sat, to drink to their hearts «nd 
memories the impressions of the present scene : — around, and in 
front of the gallery, a crown of bright, intelligent youth, encompas- 
sed the whole. Hoary age — vivid youth — the beauty of feminine 
emotion — the earnestness of masculine reverence^— and eager, 
wondering, half awe-struck gaze of brisk boyhood, solemnized for 
the moment, and of young aspiring youths, who had learned intelli- 
gently to venerate the poet, and to feel a filial regard for the 
assembled Pastors of their paternal Church — all met here in one 
centre— all were united in this lovely and sacred scene. What 
varioua lights, with striking contrasts, what softened shades, what 
brilliant hues, were all aaeembled here ! — Londtm ffettekautn. 



THE OTTAWA COUNTRY. 

The Country drained by the Ottawa river and its tributariea 
embracea an area of 80,000 square miles, the aggregate area of the 
New England States. This extensive region presents a great 
variety of soil and scenery. The tilDber producing districts occupying 
a large proportion of its surface are generally not well adapted for 
settlement, and it is not probable that these portions will ever be 
reclaimed for agriouluiral purposes. Tliese districts, however, are 
the most remote and least favoured as regards climate, snd for 
centuries to come they will continue to produce immense auppUes 
of wood for exportation ; while the extensive country leas remote 
on this magnificient stream and its numerous branches presents the 
most desirable agricultural capabilities. 

The whole of this country South of latitude 48 degrees produeea 
white pine of good quality, but the rsgion growing red pine ia 
limited to about one-fourth of this. The Western part of the Red 
Pine country extends as far South as latitude 45 degrees and 
Northward to latitude 47} degrees, and the Eastern part lies 
between 46 and 48 degrees, — the extreme length from Gaat to 
Weet being about two hundred and thirty-five mMes, ending West- 
ward at 80 degree* West longitude. 

In its geological character, as well as in some other respects, the 
Ottawa Country beara some similarity to the Eastsm portion of the 
United States. The granite formation of the prevailing one, and 
excepting 4,000 square miles of ihe country lying on the Ottawa, 
and some of its lower tributaries on the South side, which rest on 
the limestone, the region preaents the usual characteristics of the 
primative formation. The limestone tract referred to presents a 
remarkably level uniform eurface, and is exceedingly well adapted 
for Agriculture. The other portions, though uneven, are not moun- 
tainous, — there being no elevations in the country of sufficient 
altitude to merit the name of mountain, — and they contain extensive 
tcacts of beautiful land. Taking the following general classifica- 
tion in the aggregate, there is in the Ottawa Country, according to 
the most accurate information : 

Red Pine country, 88,000 aq. miles. 

Fit for settlement, 23,000 ^ 

Remainder, — ^Lakes, rocky hills, be, Sce^ 19,000 « 



80,0(»0 
The geographical arrangement of the ^visions thus elaasified ie 
very remarkable, as being the most advantageous possible. The 
part best adapted for settlement forms the Southern section, and ia 
the most easily accessible^ enjoys the best climate, and is most con- 
tiguous to the other settled part of the Province, — ^while the Red 
Pine division occupies a portion extending far Northward, and 
enjoys very great advantages in consequence, having longer winter, 
with deeper snow and eteady frost, which faeUitaU most materiaUy 
the Lumbering operations. 
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Of thJB extent of country there is now' about 6,600 equare 
miiea survey ed into townabiptf above the head of the Lalie of Two 
Mountains, of which 2,350 square miles are occupied. According 
to the Census talien in January, 1852, the population wa8l36,84d. 
— Oftettw Citizen, 




TORONTO, SEPTEMBER, 1852. 

EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS OF UPPER CANADA, 
DURING THE YEAR 1861. 

Availing ourselves of the Annual Report lately submitted to 
Parliament by the Chief Superintendent of Schools, we make a 
few extracts, with a Tiew to show the progress which Upper Canada 
has made in educational matters during the year 1851 : — 

**1, Moneys paid Teackers.'-'The amount of the Legislative 
School Grant apportioned to schools in 1851, was the same, with 
the addition gf £10 4s. *Id^ as it was in 1850; hut the amount of 
money paid Teachers in 1851, exceeded the amount paid them in 
1860, by £15,402 Is. 6d. The totol amount received for Teachers' 
salaries in 1850, was £88,429 8s. 7d.; in 1851, £102,050 128. 6d.; 
increasej £13,621 Ss. lid. The total amount paid Teachers in 
1860, was £82,425 5s. 6d.; in 1851, £97,827 78. ; mereasey 
£15,402 Is. 6d. The increase under tbis head in 1851, is con- 
siderably more than the total iiicrease under the same head during 
the whole of the three years preceding. This fact is auspicious for 
the prospects of the common schools, honorable to tb^ country, 
and encouraging to school Teachers. 

^ If the manner in which this increase has been produced be 
examined, it will appear still more gratifying. The total amount 
required to be raised by the Municipalities, m order to receive the 
L^slative School Grant, was £19,027 Is. 6d.; the total amount 
assessed and collected by the Municipalities for Teachers' sidaries, 
was £25,835 l7s. 6d., being an increase on the preceding year, 
under the same head, of £2,398 148. 9d.,or £6,808 16s. mote than 
the actual amount required to be raised by the Municipalities. 

*^ The amount levied and collected in School Sections by rate-bHij 
was, in 1650, £39,043 9s. 9d.; in 1851, £33,577 98. 3d.; a 
decreage of £5,466 Os. 6d.;— shewing that the system of rate-bills 
on parents and guardians sending children to the school, is 
declining ; while the amount levied and collected in School Sections 
by a rcUe on property (on the principle of free schools) was, in 
1851, £19,832 138. 7d, — a head under which there were no returns 
in 1850." 

" 2. Mcmeysfor the Building^ Repairs^ Bervt^ dbc. of School 
Houses and School Apparatus. — ^Under this head the total amount 
collected and expended was, in 1850, £14,189 148. Od. ; in 1851, 
£19,334 18s.; increase £5,1458. 4s." 

" 3. Grand Total of School Moneys. — No returns were obtained 
in 1850 of moneys collected and expended in support of other 
educational institutions, including Grammar Schools, Colleges, <fcc. 
Under thes^ heads are reported for 1851, £32,834 7s. 8d., making 
the grand total of monevs i*ec6iyed and expended in Upper Canada 
£>r educational purposes for the years 1850 and 1851 respectively, 
according to the returns, as follows:— For 1850, £102/319 28. 7d.^ 
for 1851, £154,230 18s. 2d. The actual increase in 1851, in the 
sums available for common sohool purposes, over those of 1850, 
amounts to the sum of £18,777 78. lid." 

^Number of Children of School age, and attending the Schools, 
Classijication of Pupils^ d&c— From Table B. it appears, that the 
number of children in Upper Canada^ between the ages of fire and 



sixteen years, in 1851, was £258,607, being a decrease of 651 on 
the number reported for 1850. There is reason to Wieve, that the 
local reports for 1850 exaggerated the number of children in many 
of the school divisions, with a view of obtaining a larger share of 
the School Fund; but in 1851, a more efficient supervision of the 
returns was exercised, and there was not the same temptation to 
exaggerate the number of lesident children of school age, as the 
fund ^va8 not, in future, to be distributed on that basis. 

*^ The number of children reported as attendmg the schools in 
1851, was 170,254, while the number reported as attending the 
schools in 1850, was 151,891 ; being an increaae in favour of 1851 
of 18,363, a much larger increase than was ever before reported in 
any one year. 

^ The total number of Boys reported as attending the schools in 
1851, was 94,439, being an increase on the prSjeding year of 
8,721 : the total number of Otrls, was 75,815, being an increase of 
9,642. 

" The total number of pupils attending the schools in the summer^ 
was 83,390,— increase, 6,566 ; of Boys, 44,647, — ^increase, 2,863; 
of Oirlsy 38,743, — ^mcrease, 3,703. 

" The total number o( pupils attending the schools in the winter, 
was 84,981, — increase, 3,512; of Boys, 49,060, — ^increase, 752; of 
6^'rfe, 35,921, — increase, 2,760. 

^ Table B. also shews, that in each of the various subjects taught 
in the schools, there is a large proportionate increase ; m some of 
them a very large increase, especially in advanced Grammar, 
Geography, Book-keeping, Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, Ele- 
ments of Naturdi Philosophy, Vocal Music, dcP 

" Comparison between Upper Canada and the State of New 
York, in respect to the System and State of their Common 
^Schools, — 1. There are three particulars in which we must at onoe 
yield the palm to our American neighbours. (1). They have 
school-houses and schools in their cities and towns, with which we 
have as yet nothing to compare ; but from what has been done and 
is doing, in sever^ of our cities and towns, I am confident this 
contrast will soon be superaeded by comparison. (2). They have 
numerous school libraries, while we as yet have none ; but in this 
they are rather declining than advancing, lor want of needfiJ 
authority and caution, and severe discrimination in the beginning 
in the selection of proper books, and the consequent introduction 
into their libraries of an immense amount of trash, which has 
greatly depreciated their value, lessened their usefulness, and in 
some instances led to their abandonmeut I trust, if we move 
slowly in this part of our system, we shall proceed more safely, as 
well as more economically and successfully. (3). Of the 753,047 
children of school age in the State of New York, 726,291 of them 
are lepoiled ' as having been under instruction for a longer or 
shorter period, during the year 1851 ;' while of the 268^607 of our 
children of school age, but 170,254 are reported as having attended 
the common schools in 1851. It is, however, but just to remark, 
that nearly 20,000 more of our children are reported as having 
attended school in 1851 than in 1860 ; while 196,561 children in 
the State of New York are reported as having attended school less 
than two months of the year, and 21 2,578 of Ihem between two and 
four months, and 1 70,005 of them for four months and less than six 
months. It may also be observed, though great improvements have 
been made in their schools in cities ana towns, their annual school 
reports furnish very little indication of progress in the rural parts of 
the State^ while school progress with us is in general noore con- 
spicuous in the rural portiooa of our country than in our cities, 
towns and villages. 

** 2. The average period during which the schools were kept 
open in the State of New York in 1851, <was seven months and 
seventeen day s'^ in Upper Canada it was nine months and twenty- 
eight days. 

" 3. According to the last census of the State of New York, 
taken in 1850, me population of that State was a fraction more 
than four times that of. the population of Upper Canada. There 
ought, therefore, to be four times as large a sum raised for the 
salaries of common school Teachers in that State as in Upper 
Canada. The total amount of money raised for the salaries of 
Teachers in 1851 (including the large School Fund) was 
$1,350,345, or £337,586 ; the total amount raised in Upper Canada 
in 1851 for the same purpose was £102,062, or $408,208 — 
neariy one-third the amount raised in the State of New YorL 
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" The length of time during which the schools are kept open 
during the year, and tlie amount of money raised for the salaries of 
Teachere are the two strongest tests of the doings of a people in 
regard to education. 

** 4. The adoption and use of an uniform series of good text- 
books throughout the country, and the facilities for pi*ocuring 
school maps and apparatus, are a great saving of time and money 
to the children and people of Upper Canada, in comparison to 
the subjection to pei-pctual changes of school books and maps which 
are takmg pla»;e in the State of New York, arising from tlie 
absence of any State authority and provision in these respects, and 
the representations and collusions of interebted book^and map 
sellers and Teachers. 

"6. The examination and licensing of Teachers by County 
Boards, according to a programme, prescribed by public authority, 
and establishing an uniform standai'd of qualification and classiticar 
tion of Teachers throughout the country, must be a much more 
effectual provision to secure Teachers of good character and proper 

• qualifications^ the examination and licensing of Teachers by mdivi- 
dual township Superintendents and Trustees. 

" 6. There are no Normal School buildings in the State of New 
York, or in any State of America, equal to those which are nearly 
completed in Upper Canada. 

^ "7. The great principles, and general outline and provisions of 
our School Law, being the result of extensive inquiry and mature 
deliberation, our School Law may be considered as settled ; and 
what appears to remain, and all that is desii-ed by any considerable 
party on this subject, is, the filling up of that outline, and the 
extension of those provisions, as circumstances may require. But 
the following extract from the last Annual Report of the Superin- 
tendent of Schools in the State of .New York, presented to the 
Legislature in January of the past year, shows that, after forty 
years legislation on the subject of common schools, our neighbours 
are BtiU considering first principles, and are proposing to adopt the 
peculiar features of our Canadii^ school system. The State 
Superintendent saysr— 

'*By a resolution of the Assembly, of the 11th of July last, the Governor 
was authorized to appoint a commissioBer whose duty it shooid be to pre- 
pare and report to the legislature, at its ensuing session, an eatire common 
school code, in one act. Under this authority, the appointment of commis- 
sioner was conferred on Samuel S. Randall, late Deputy Superintendent of 
common schools, who proceeded at once la the discharge of the duty thus 
devolved upon him, and whose report will be forwarded to the legislature 
at an early neriod of its seRsion. Following, as this resolution of the 
Assembly dio, immediateljr upon the completion of a full consolidation and 
arransement of the existing provisions of law in relation to common 
schools, under the act of the last session, the commissioner deemed himself 
authorized to incorporate in the new revision such ameddments and modi- 
fications of the system now in force, as in his best judgment, after full and 
free consultation with the most enlightened and experienced friends of 
education throughout the State, seemed desirable and necessary. The 
principal suggestions and recommendations made by him in the discharge 
of this important and responsible duty, are fullv in accordance with the 
views of the department ; and their adoption will, it is confidently believed, 
place our common school system upon a permanent and satisfactory basis. 
They are understood to embrace as their leading and prominent objects, 
1st. The separation of the office of Superintendent of Common Schools, 
from that of Secretair of State, and its erection into a separate and distinct 
department ; 2nd. The substitution of a permanent annual State tax of 
one mill upon every dollar of the aggregate real and personal property of 
the State, for the support of Common Schools, in lieu of the present tax 
of ei^t hundred thousand doUIars ; and Urd. The restoration, in a modi- 
fied form, and with suitable guards and restriction, of the system of county 
supervision. 

" The proposed alterations of the existing system are independent of 
each other ; and any one or more of them may be adopted by the Legisla- 
ture and engrafted upon the system to the exclusion of others, or the whole 
may be rejected, leaving[ the enactments of the present law to stand sub- 
stantially as they are, with a new and improved classification and arrange- 
ment, and with such modification ot their details as to adapt them more 
perfectly to the objects for which they were designed, and to carry out 
more fully the obvious views and wishes of the Legislature. Some 
amendments of the existing law will doubtless be found absolutely indis- 
pensable, and if combined with a full and complete revision of the system, 
in suA a manner as to render it permanent, as far as may be prac.ticable, 
there can be no doubt that the interests and welfare of the schools and of 
the inhabitants and officers of the several districts, will be materially pio. 
moted by such an arrangement." 

ADVICE TO A YOUNG TEACHER, 
Mt Dear Friend,— Let me advise you to keep your school 
roona neat and cleanly, and do what you can to render it pleasant 
and inviting. This I conceive to be of great importance. It is 
important not only as regards appearance, order and cdmfort, but 
it is important in its edvcational effects. The tastes and habits of chil- 
dren, are greatly influenced by the cond^on of things around them. 



You should have some plan regulating the sweeping, dusting, 
<kc., so as to secure uniformity of neatness. Unless you do this^ 
your room will often get into disorder, and present a slovenly and 
untidy appearance. 

Presuming that you "keep no help," and have plenty of large 
scholars who are not above doing house work, I would suggest tlSt 
you appoint one eijch day to attend to the above duties, and see 
that everything is in its appropriate place. You might, for con- 
venience, call this indi\'idual the monitress, or monitor of neatness. 
You would find it excellent economy to provide your school room 
with a little box, and name it the " Litter Box " Let this be 
passed through the aisles, by the monitor of neatness, just before 
the close of school qhc^ half day, to receive the scraps of paper and 
other litter which may have accumulated on the floor about the 
desks, and which every sc^holar should be required carefully to pick 
up and deposit in the box as it passes. 

You should insist on having your scholars clean their feet 
b^ore coming into tlie room. It will save you much dust and 
dirt In a muddy time, it would be well to require the monitor to 
stand at the door, immediately after the ringing of the beU, and 
remind forgetful boys of this thing. 

The order and neatness of scholare* books and desks should 
receive some attxjntion. You may have noticed a great difference 
in schools, in this respect In some, you will see the little geogra- 
phies and readers neatly covered with cloth or paper, with leaves 
\insoiled, and handled by clean hands ; and you will not discover 
so much as tlie scratch of a pin upon any desk, or a pencil mark 
upon the white walls of the room. In others, you will witness the 
reveiise of this : books soiled and torn ; some with covers dangling, 
others with their leaves falling out ; desks hacked and mutilated, 
and the walls defaced by grotesque figures and scrawls of writing. 
Now this is wrong, very wrong; and teachers are chiefly to blame 
for such a condition of things. By exercising a little care, they can 
coiTect the evil. 

Perhaps as good a way as any to arouse the attention of pupils 
to this matter and kindle their pride, is to appoint a committee^ 
whose duty it should be to inspect the books and desks each week, 
and report their condition, in writing, to be read before the school. 
Commend them in all their effoits to do as you desire; and I will 
say to you that, as a general rule, in all your intercourse with your 
scholars speak a dozen words of praiae to one of censure. Where 
this ratio is reversed, the teacher may seriously inquire, whether the 
chief fault does not lie in himself. 

Encourage, as far as |>ossibIe, the pej-sonal neatness and cleauli- 
ne&s of your pupils. Get up a penny contribution to purchase a 
wash-bowl, soap, comb, and brush, if your loom is unprovided^ and 
you will be surprised to see how such an arrangement will improve 
tlie appearance of your liitle fellows, who have been taught at home 
not to be afraid of a little dirt 

After completing all of these plans and getting them into suc- 
cessful operation, you might, with safety — and you natur? Jly would 
— go a little fUrther, and adorn your room with vases of flowers, 
house plants, ju'cture^— -if you have them — and decorate the walls 
with evergreens. Perhaps your scholars would he able to collect a 
small cabinet of Natural History, to lend an additional interest 
These things would afford you pleasing subjects for occasional 
remark, and aid you in your endeavoui-s to smooth and soften their 
rough natures, and give them some refined and elevated notions of 
the beautiful and excellent 

I will close this communication by saying to you, that in all your 
arrangements, endeavour, as far as possible to enlist the co-op<-ration 
of your schoiai-s. Tell them of your plans and your reasons for 
adopting them, and ask them to aid and assist you in carrying 
them out. Make them feel that they have a pen^onal interest in 
all the affairs connected with the school ; that the school, in short, is 
their school, and that its reputation is thei'r- reputation. — OMo 
Journal of Educaiioiu 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

There is probably no study which, in comparisou with ii& im- 
portance, has received so little attention as this. The school-boy 
soon wearies of learning the names and locations of continents, 
peninsulas, islands, capes, mountains, oceans, seas, lakes, rivera, <fec., 
<fec; together with thett comparative size, lengtli, distance from 
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eacli other, their population, navigation, character of inhabitants, 
varieties of animals, various productions, adding, it may be, the 
accompanying history of events connected with the different coun- 
tries; and to what purpose? To be foigotten nearly as soon, and 
much more easily, tnan learned. 

The introduction of maps, as aids to the study of geography, was 
a great improvement over the mere verbal text, and has tended 
greatly to facilitate the study of this branch, so that more may 
now be learned in one year than formerly in two or three. 

We think that tho judicious introduction of physical geography, 
in connection with topography, will very much increase Sie interest 
of the latter, while the knowledge it will aftbrd, in and of itself 
will exceed, by far, in importance, what is lisually obtained, at the 
present time, even in our best schools. 

Of what use is it that we know that there are certain mountains, 
seas, or rivers in Europe or Asia, if w« are totally ignorant of their 
effects upon vegetation, upon civilization, and the condition of lyan- 
kipd? or that the different continents are so many miles in length, 
and so many in breadth, if we are unacquainted with the corres- 
ponding oceanic influence and the resulting facts ? 

How many scholars know why all the great deserts of the world 
are situated where they arp, and that the physical laws are such 
that it is not possible that there could be anything but deserts in 
those places? How many know why the northern part of the 
Andes is almost wholly desert upon fiieir western slope, and the 
southern part upon their eastern ? or that, were this chain removed 
to the eastern side of South America, nearly the whole division 
would be one continuous desert ? 

These things are seldom spoken of as having any connection with 
the study of geography, and yet it would seem that they should 
constitute its very foundation. 

Probably the difference ia the civilization of Europe and Africa, 
is to be attributed more to the inland seas and gulfs, and the nu- 
merous rivers of the former, and their effects; and the absence of 
the same in the latter, together with other physical characteristics, 
than to any other causes whatever; but these^ things are seldom 
learned in the schools. 

The scholar learns the results of ihese causes as merely abstract 
fkcts, and remembers them about as well as he would the conclusion 
to a proposition in Euclid, without having been through with the 
demonstration. 

These things are not too difficult to be understood by the scholars 
in our grammar and high schools, and many of them come within 
the range of the lower classes. While a class are upon the rivers 
of North America, for exaiuple, if their attention should be called 
to the four distinct water sy^ms formed by the Rocky Mountains, 
Alleghanies, and the table lands of British Anaerica, and to the 
lengUi and course of the rivers, as determined by these table lands 
and mountains, they would learn to associate these things with the 
natural featured of the country, thereby learning &cts and reasons 
together; and when this dass should pass to any other continent 
they would search first for the same natural data. 

In giving a lef>son upon the climate and productions of different 
portions of North America, the difference in the temperature of 
the eastern smd western coasts, also of the coast and tne interior, 
might be noticed, together with the course of the mountain ranges, 
and the fact that this continent is a great triangle with its base upon 
the arctic circle, and its Tortex within the tropics. Many new 
thoughts would be suggested here, some of which could be digested 
at the time, and others might be filed away for future investiga- 
tion. How many classes, while they recite upon the productions 
of British America, and tiie north of Spain, locations in about the 
same latitude, ever take into account the difference in dimate, and 
especially ever inquire for the causes of the same ?. 

The trade and periodical winds are intimately connected with 
physical geography, and, if properly illustrated, would open a rich 
vein of thought to the student These great currents of air, con- 
stantly in motion, have to do with the amount of rain, the t^mperar 
ture, the vegetation, the animals, and the general condition of na- 
ture and of man throughout the tropical regions^ and even beyond 
this limit 

Let the oceans, seas, gul&, channels, lakes, rivers, mountains, 
peninsulas, capes, et cetera, be all studied, not as mere words, nor 
as simply places in certain geographical positions upon the earth, 
but let them be viewed in Sieir relation to each other, and as indis- 



pensable parts of a great whole, performing well their several offices 
as good citizens. 

To illustrate these topics, no costly apparatus is needed. If the 
class have not seen the ocean, they have seen a lake, or pond, with 
its miniature islands, bays, capes, <fec. ; and if they have not seen the 
Andes, they have been upon a hill and have gathered flowers in the 
valley; they have felt the wind and the heat^ and can easily be 
made to understand the effects of the latter upon the atmosphere. [ 

Let Uiese be called in to speal^ for themselves, and to teach a 
lesson, which, while it illustrates the subject in hand, shall lead the 
minds of the young out into the kingdom of nature^ and shall give 
to the hiUs and brooks, over and beside which they daily gamool, 
a voice which shall greatly instruct them. 

[In connection with the foregoing article^ we would direct the 
attention of parties interested to the catalogue of maps and atJases 
specially devoted to phyacal geography, kept for sale at the Edu- 
cational Depository, Toronto. See Descriptive Catalogue, published 
in this and previous numbers of the Jotirnal of Education, and also 
to the pamphlet edition of the ^ Descriptive CatcdogwP just issued.] 

PHYSICAL TRAINING IN SCHOOLS. 
GYMNASTIC EXERCISES. 

CONCLUBBD. * 

No. V. 
Action 1 17. Hands on the pommels, spring' 
i op, rest a moment, then throw tho right leg 

liy over the horse, lifting the right hand to let the 

' / 1 '^ 1^ leg pass over the back pommel into the sad- 

C " \ .^r^ die, bringing down the band quickly on the 

/f\ L n\ P®°^™®^ Throw the leg back again, observ- 

Fig. 76. '^^^ the same precautions : do this several 

times without coming to the ground. 

Action, 118. As action 117, with the left leg on the other side. 

Actum 119. Hands on the pommels, spring 

up, at the same time turn the body a little on 

Q-y-^j ^ one side, and throw the right leg over the 

C \ ^^ ^^ front pommel, lifting up the left hand to let 

the right leg pass (fig. 77). 

Pig. 77. " 
Action, 120. As action 110 on the other side, with left leg. 

Action 121. Hands on the pommels, 

spring up, and instead of one leg, as in 

action 119, throw both legs over in front, so 

"^ as to oome down to the ground on the feet, 

^IK jf\ with face towards the head of horse, i^. 

Il\ A '«)• 

Action 122. As action 121, on the other 
side. 



on 118. Aa 

Pig. 77. 

vxcium 120. As 



Pig. 78. 



c 



^) 



Action 123. As action 110, but instead of 
coming against the side of the horse, throw 
both legs over the back of the horse, and 
come down on the toes on the other sidi^» 
with fia^oe towards the saddle (fig. 79). 



Fig. 7». 



C 



i:^ 



D 



Pig 90. 



Action 124. As action 114, then swing- 
ing backwards cross both legs behind ; 
turn the body, and sit in the saddle face 
towards the tail of the horse (fig. 80). — 
N. B. When in crossing the right leg goes 
over the left, you must turn the body to 

the right side, and when in crossing the left leg goes over the 

right, turn the body to the left side. 

Action 125. Spring on the back of the 
horse, behind the saddle, place the left band 
^ on the front pommel, and right hand on back 
J pommel, raise the body a little, and swii\g 
jl\ round, and sit on the neck of the horsCy so as 
to face the front pommel. Then put the 
right hand on j&ont pommel, and left hand on 
back pommel, and swing round on back of horse ; do this alter- 
ately several times (fig. 81). 
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FOR SALE AT THE DEPOSITORY, 
CONNECTION WITH THE EDUCATION OFFICE, TORONTO. 
COroKiwMt from tkt JprU iftiwttr, pmg§ n.) 



XIV. ILLUSTRATIONS OP NATURAL HISTORY, ZOOLOGY, &0. 

THE Animal Kingdom at One View, clearly exhibiting on four beautifully coloured 
Plates, the relative (Hzes of Animals to Man, and their comparative sizes with 
each oQxx ; as arrani>ed in Divisions, Orders, &c», according to the method of 
Baron Cuvicr, careAilly and beantifUUy coloured after Nature. 
PlatbI — Mammalia — In their Orders— Each Anhna) is drawn to) a,h« nf nn iiii>h 
the Scale of Blao, as shown on the Print, and their loea- > ■*^ °' feS 

Uty indicated 5 "** "^* 

Flats II.— A ve»— Birds.— With a type of each Order and Species, ) 

drawn to the Scale of Man, eihiblted.ou the Print, with > 11 inch to n Ibot. 

the several localities indicated ) 

Plats III.— Reptiles and Fishes — ^The locality indicated, and drawn ) | > i^^i^ ^ ^ |j^^ 
on a Scale of .••• • y " 

Pr A-r* fv — J '"■^^•-"**^'*'<XW«<* Animals tlTiH nstnrAl kiyj» 

"^"^ '^- { Radiated and Plant-like Animals JThenatnral size. 

Exhibited on four Imperial Sheets, each 39 inches by SS :— 

Complete set, Aninials coloured, cloth, rollers, and Tarnished, £^ 

Complete set, do. on sheets, • 1 

Complete set, do. stretched on frames and vamiabed, S 

AN Easy Introduction to the study of the Animal Kingdom. On the method 
of Cuvier, with Questions ibr Examtaation. Illustrated with Plates and 
numerous Outs. This work is adapted Ibr a Class Book, 

A SYNOPTICAL Table of the Animal Kingdom. Based upon the system 
of Baron Cuvier, giving the Sab>Klngdoms, Classes, Tribes and Families, 
with an Analyvis of the Orders and Outline of tbe Natural Families, by 

John Archibald Macfarlane. Price on Oloth and Roller, 

Ditto on a sheet, 0> 

ARTON*S Comparative sizes of Aobnals, &c., fn three sheets, containing 
many hundred figures, beautifully coloured'afler nature, on a sheet royal. 

These Prints are similar to the Ibregoing. Per set in sheets, 

Diuo singly, 

per set mounted on canvas, rollers, and Tarnished, or stretch^ oo 

frames and Tarnished. '- 1 9 

singly, cither way 8 

1. The ComparatiTe Sizes oT British and DoonslScatod Animals. 
S. The Comparative Sizes of Wild Animals. 
8. The Comparative Sizes of Birds. 
TVART0N2S Popular Ulustrattons of Comparative Anatomy, showing the Ro- 
ll latfou of the Bones to the External Form of the Animal. By Waterboose 

Hawkins. In TUrteon Plates, in a Wrapper, Price Ite. and 11 



U t 



Ditto 
Ditto 




9 6 




9 e 



S 
1 lOi 



7 « 
3 e 



mdU. Sii.Mdk; UUHken U, mmd at l6d. euek. 



M. 



1 4t S. Dlostrale the Taria- 
tions in the structure of 
M mm mif enma Aniroiris 
according to which 
they are classed and 
arranged in orders, ex- 
hibiting a skeleton tvpe 
of each order, Man 



being taken as the 
standard of compa- 
rison. 



7. Bones of the Elephant. 

8. - Horse. 
0. " Cow. 

10. *• Giraflh. 

11. ** Eagle. 
M. •• Parrot 
13. •• Swan. 



3. Bones of Man. 

4. «• the Bear. 

5. ** Lion. 
«. •« Seal. 

With an Illustrative Table. 

COMPARATIVE sizes of Animals, Fishes and Birds, at one view: exhibit- 
Ins the relative sizes of animals to eacli other. Eighty-five figures, beau- 
tiftuly coloured afler nature, on one large sheet, 4 feet 6 inches wide, by 
8 feet Inches deep, mounted on canvas and rollers, (Christian Knowlege 

Society) j60 19 6 

Dftio ditto plain, liU t 

TilOUR Plates, containing several hundred figures in Natural History, adapt^ 

J; to tbe use of Juvenile and Infiint Schools,— in which all the Anhnals are 

exhibited in their comparative sizes, and clasilfled; whh a sheet contaimns 

the Order, dassificatioo, &c. Size of each sheet, 18 inches wide by 94. 

Per set, including Clas8ificatk>n sheet, 3 

PATTERSON^S Illustrations of Zoology, exhibiting a Tabular View of the 
Classification of Animals. In two sheets, 
niustration No. 1.— Invertrebate Animals. Size 9 : 4 wide by 9 x in a sheet 10 
Illustratton No. 9.^Vertrebraie Animals. ditto ditto 10 

Ditto,,stretehed on a frame, each, 9 10| 

PATTERSON'S Introductk)n to Zootogy, ibrthe «seof Schools:— 

Part I.— Invertrebrate Animals, with upwards of 170 Illustrations, 8vo, pp. 106 9 6 
Partll.—Vertrebrate Animals, with upwards of l(m Illustrations, 8vo, pp. 978 9 6 

ZOOLOGICAL Sketches, consisting of descriptions of 190 Animals, illus- 
trated by Engraving*, (reduced m size from the Natural History Object 
Lesson Prints) and a Companton Book to those Prints, with nearly 900 

Wood Cuts. i9mo. pp. 94l>, 6 7| 

[See also the Books accompanying the Natural History Object Lesson 
Prints, section XIII.] 

V ARTY'S Select Scries of Domestic and Wild Anbnalst drawn from Nature 
by einment Artists. In 30 carefijlly coloured Plates, exhibiting 130 figures. 

fifiae 19 inches by 0. Per set, with serial frame, 119 6 

DHto, without ditto, 1 6 3 

Plain ditto, with serial frame, ] u o 

Ditto without serkil Frame, 13 9 

Sln^ Prints, coloured. Is. Plain, 10 

Outlines of Animals Ibr Drawing. The set of 30, 10 

Single Prints, •... 6 



LUi iif AiUmdt$. 

14. Tbe Rabbit. 

15. The Hog. 
10. The Bear. 

17. The Beaver. 

18, The Squirrel. 
10. Domestic Fowls. 

90. The Ostrich. 

91. The Swan. 
99. The Goose andDucks. 

93. Partridges and FhesanU 

94. Pigeons. 

95. The Eagle. 



1. The Dog. 
9. The Ass. 

3. The Lton. 

4. The Tiger. 

6. Tbe Camel. 
ft. The Elephant. 

7. The Sheep. 

8. The Goat. 
t. The Oow. 

10. The Horse. 

11. The Wolf. 
19. The Reindeer. 
13. The Fox. 

The selection of Animals has been limited to those which are most known and \rcet 
udapfed to elicit enquiry from the young, and afford scope fbr instruction and appllcaddn. 



98. Parrot and Paroqueu 

n. The Peacock. 

id. Song Birds. 

«. The Deer. 

;». The Cat. 

31. The Kanaaioo. 

39. The Gira&. 

33. The Newfoundland Dog. 

34. Raven, Magpie, Rooks, 

Jte. 

35. Migratory Birds. 

30. Crocodile and Serpent. 



VART Y'S Graphic Illustrations of Animals, shewing their utility U> Man, In 
their services during life and uses aaer death. 91 Prints, beautifully 
coloured, exhibiting nearly 00 Animals in upwards of 900 Illustratk>ns. 
The size of the Prints is 1ft inches by 19. They may also be had In Parts 

as under, orin separate Prints, price, singly £0 1 10^ 

Ditto, stretched on a frame and varnirtied, 9 10 

First three Ports, each Part in sheets, 8 9 

Fourth Part, *. 10 

Priceof the entire set, with serial Frame, 9 19 ft 

Ditto, without the Frame, 9 6 



FintPmi, 

1. Uorse and Foal. 
9. Bull, Cow and Calf. 

3. Sheep. 

4. Domestic Fowls. 

5. Bears, and Fur Animals. 



Third Pmt. 

11. Pig. 

19. Swan, Goose, and Duck. 

13. Whales. 

14. Hare and Rabbit. 

15. Goat. 



D 



Fsura Pari. 
10. Bees. 
17. Silkworm. 
1& Seal and Walrus. 
19. Fish. 

90. Cochineal and Lac Insects 
9L Shell Fish and Reptiles. . j 



St end Part. 
0. Ass. 

7. Dogs. 

8. Camel and Dromedary. 

9. Rein Deer. 
10. Elephants. 

ARTON'B Nauiral History Prints-«ze, 14| faiches by 10| inches-Series 

' Ifo. 1.— Price each, plain, £0 

Ditto Coloured, ditto 

Ditto Per dozen, plain, 

Ditto Coloured 

LUtt^ " 
1. The Horse, and its empEoyments. 
9. The Camel, ditto 

3. The Dog, ditto 

4. The Elephant, dhto 

5. The Cow, ditto 
0. The Donkey, and its uses. 

7. The Beaver, ditto 

8. The Sheep, ditto 



0. The Pig, and Its uses. 

10. The Bear, ditto 

11. The Cat, and its habits. 
19. The Lton, ditto 

13. The Farm and its Produce. 

14. Domestic Fowls. 

15. Rein Deer. 
10. Goats. 



|>ARTON'S Natural History Prlnts-Saies No. 9. This series is finely - 
'' lithographed and beautifully coloured after nature: each Print illustrates, 
in a series of lesser engravings grouped around the central figure of the 
animal represented, the history and uses of the subject of the lithograph. 

On a sheet royal. Price, each print, 1 

Ditto per dozen, assorted, 18 

LUt qf Sn^fUti: 



7. The Elephant, and his us 
a Shells, Uielr beauties and 
0. Insects, ditto 

10. The Whale, Black and 

U. Tlie Lion. 

19. The Tlaer. 



1. Tbe Horse, and his employments. 
9. The Carriase Horse, ditto 

a Tbe Dray Horse, ditto 

4. The Cow, and her uses. 
6. The Dog, and his uses. 
ft. Tbe Camel, ditto 

13. Tegetmeler*8JC1as8ificatlon of Organized Bodies, afier Cuvier, and 
Decandone, on a large sheet, with many lllustrattons. 

Also, on a sheet royal, price, each, 9 

A print of the Lion, beaatiflilly coloOrod. 
Ditto Tiger, ditto. 



XV. HISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS PRINTS. 

THE Cartoons, bt Rajtabllb, engraved after tiie celebrated Originals in 

Hampton Court Palace, England. Biie, 19 inches by 15, per set of 7, . .XO 9 ft 

Ditto single prints, Q 7| 

Ditto stretched on frames and varnished, •• 8 

Ditto Mngly, * o 1 ft 

LUt of SukfteU. 
1. The Miraculous Draught of Fishes. I 4. The Death of Ananias. 

9. Christ's Charge to Peter. I 5. Elymas, the Sorcerer, struck Blind. 

3. The Lame Man Healed at tbe Beautiful I 0. Paul and Barnabas at Lystra. 
Gate of tlK Temple, \iy Peter and John. | 7. Paul Preaching a( Athens. 

RAFFAELLE'S Scripture Outlhies, beautifiilly engraved on steel. 8izc.>27 
inches by 91. Per set of 0, £o 7 A 

Raflhelle's ditto singly,. o I 3 

Ditto ditto stitched on fVames and varnished, u 17 A 

Ditto ditto Biugly, o 9 4 

Rafioelle Is unrivalled in the extraordinary energy and action of his figures. Tliey 
seem instinct with lift. Hence his outiincs have ever been regarded as uiaster-nicceii of 
study Ibr tbe Student in drawing. 



IM qf Sm^foeto. 



8. Tbe Passage through the Red Sea. 

7. Moses striung the Rock. 

8. The Molten Qilf. 

9. DeliveryoftheLaw. 



1. The Ezpulskm flrom Paradise. 
9. Building tiie Ark. 

3. The DeTuge. 

4. Fhiding of Moses. 
0. God appearing to Moses. 

ILLUSTRATIONS of the History of Moses, wltii miniature prints of the 
foregoing outlines, Nos. 4 to B, 94 bio., pp. 34 £0 

PERCEPTIVE Illustrations of tiie Bible, a series of fifty-two new Prints from 
the Old and New Testaments, designed to aid Scriptural Instruction. The 
whole from Original Designs, by 3. Ueudixen, Anist. Richly and care- 
fully coloured. Size of rrintis 104 inches by 19^. In a Serial Frame, ..30 
Ditto, without Frame, >j X'2 

VARTY^S New Educational Frame, witii a Glass, lA by 91 inches, and U 
inch deep, having the appearance of nn ordinary'fraine, has been contrived, 
suflicienUy deep to contain the vi bole series of Fifty-two Prinu. These 
are pressed against the Glass by a door at the back on hinges, so that one 
print only is exhibited ; by this arrangement l^ subject can be changed 
as required, by merclv shifting the foremost print. Thus, tbe whole Series 
are preserved from dust, or Improper handling. A Plain Oak School 
Frame, with Glass * 

CHRONOLOGICAL Pictures of British History, ftom ttie Ancient Britons to 
the reign of Victoria, a Scries of 40 Plates, beautifully Tinted, Designed, 
and drawn on Stone by J. Gilbert^ Uie literary portion of the work by Eliza 
Cartwrlflht, accompanied with Tabular sheets of Lettoii-prcss, carefully 
compUeo, each Plate illustrates a Period or a Re^. Fac-similies of tbe 
Autoeraphs of the Sovereigns and the most distinguished characters ai« 
attacned to each print Size of each Print, 92 Inches by 15. The entire 
Series, with Serial Frame. 7,.!?. 

Ditto bound in Morocco, 

Ditto without Frame, 



7 



3 10 
3 15 
3 



This is tbe most graphic and beautiful Pictorial History of Great Britain ever published, 
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I. Under the RomaoB. 
8. Tbe Ueptarchy. 

8. Tbe Anglo-Saxons. 
4. Tbe Danes. 

ft. Saxon Line Restored. 

p«ft ir. 

e. William 1. 

7. William Rufus. 

& Henry I. 

9. Stephen. 

10. Ilenry U. 

Pmi ///. 

11. Richard I. 
19. John. 
13. Henry UI. 



ConUnts : 
U. Edward I. 
1^ Edivard II. 

Part ly, 

16. Edward III. 

17. Richard II. 

18. Henry IV. 

19. Henry V. 
9U. Henry VI. 

P«H r, 

91. Edward IV. 

S9. Edward V.— Rich. 

93. Henry VII. 

94. Henry VIII. 

95. Edward VI. 



Ill, 



97. EHzabctb. 

98. James I. 

99. Charles I. 

89. Couiuionweallb. 

Part ViU 

31. Charles II. 
33. James 11. 

33. William UI. k, Mary II. 

34. Anne. 

35. George I. 



Part VUL 

36. George II. 

37. George III. 

38. Tbe Regrncy. 

39. George IV. 

40. WUiiam IV. 



KrU I, C 

7i 

9 7{ 

7} 



Part FI. 
96. Mary. 

THE Sovereigns of England, from William the Conqueror to Victoria, in fVill 
length flgurei, and In the costume of tbe Period. Containing alM> inle- 
resang Chronologlca] data- One large aheet. Price, plalji, 9b. ; richly 

coloured 9 4 9 

Ditto ditto on a Binall sheet, 9 1 6 

CHRIST an example for tbe Young, as exhibited in the Gospel Narrative of 
the Four Evaitgelists. Harmonized and Cfironoiosically arranged. Ulus- 
trated by Fifty-five Engravings, 6 mchea by 7. Pnnted on different tinted 
papers to dlstingush the various Periods of our Lord's Ministry. In Tin 
Frame, per set, 9 6 9 

BOWLES and Carver's Series of Scripture Historical Prints, Engraved in 
Meazotiut, ftom the Designs of the Old Masters, (Nos. 16, 17, 31 and 49, 

are omitted; 36 Prints, 13 inches by 19, per sei 9 16 3 

Ditto, singly, 9 9 7| 

DartoiTb Historical and Biookafhical PmixTS : 

LifiB of Joseph, on a Bbeet royal, with eleven illuistrations, X9 1 8 

Utstory of Joseph and his Brethren . 'il coloured iHustrations and references, "^ 

Lift of Moves, in 94 coloured illustrations and references, 

Llfeof Christ, in ditto ditto 

Life of St. Paul and Acts of the Apostles, 9 9 6 

Acts of tbe Apostles, 9 9 9 

Daru>n*B large Scries of Scnpture Prints, coloured and lithographed : with 

texts and references, each 9 1 8 

Ditto small ditto ditto each 9 9 8 

Life of Alfred the Great, 9 9 6 

BriiiBh Sovereigns, from William the Conqueror to Uueen Victoria, with the 

Crowns and Coronets of England, 9 1 6 

The Kings and Queens of England 9 9 6 

Roman Emperors, from Cvsar to Constantine, 9 9 6 

Pictures from the History of England (Saxon period.) On a sbeet, 94 coloured 

illustrations 9 9 7{ 

Ditto ditto from William the Conqueror to William the Fourth, 9 9 7{ 

Pictures ttom Grecian History. 94 coloured illusirations and letter press,. . • 9 9 7i 

Ditto Roman History, ditto ditto • . 9 9 7i 

Battle of Hastings, 9 9 6 

Oueen Elizabeth at TUbury Fori, 9 9 6 

Darton's Series of Prlnt8,4Ilu8trating the most interesting events in Engll«b 

History, coloured and 1ltbogra{ihed, each 9 i 9 

XVI. DIAGRAMS, CHARTS, AND VARIOUS PICTORIAL ILLUS'JRATIONS. 

1. Natcral Pun.o.<ionrr, A.c. 

JOHNSTON'S Illustrntiona of Natural Philosophy. Bbeet No. 1. Propertlei 
of Bodies, 37 DiegnuoB. 9. Mechanical Powers, 47 Diagrams. 3. Hy- 
drostatics, 93 Diagrams. The lllustraiions are carefully drawn and 
coloured after Nature, and the Scries Include the roost interesting pheno- 
mena of General Science. Size of each sheet, 4 feet 9 Inches, by 3 feet 6 
inches. Price, (including descriptive Ilaud-ljooks,) on Cloth and Rollers, 

per set, varnished, 1 13 9 

Ditto, ditto singly 9 11 194 

DARTON*S Illustrations of Mechanical PowerB, in a aeries of 8 coloured 
Plates. Per set, in sheets and wrapper, 9 6 3 

Dftto the ei(^t at one view, Canvas and Rollers, 9 It 3 

Mechanics for Infant Schools, coloured, 19 UlustratioDB on a sheet, 9 I 8 

PARKER'P Juvenile Philosophy, or Introduction to the First I^essons in 
familiar Conversations, deBigrjed to teach young Children to think. I!- 
lusirated by numerous Wood Engravings. I6mo, pp. loO, £0 1 3 

PARKER'S First Lessons in Natural Philosophy, designed to teach the Ele- 
ments of the Science, illusmited by numerous Wood Engravings. 19mo, 
pp.150, 9 1 19| 

PARKER'S School Compendium of Natural and Experimental Philosophy, 
embracing the Elementary Principles of Mechantes. Hydrostatics Uy- 
drnuiics, Pncuniaiic*. Aucoustics, Pyronoroics, Optics, Electricity, Gal- 
vanism, Magnetism, Elcctro-Masnetisin, Magneto-Electricity and As- 
trouomy ; with a description or (be Steam and Locoiiiouve Engines. 
8vo. pp.405 9 5 9 

LECl'CRES on Natural Philosophy, by Professor McGauley, of the 
National Schools, Dublin, with numerous Illustrations, in two parts. 
Bound in one volume, pp. 080, • . . . 9 19 9 

9. Chkkistrt. 

YOU M AN»S Chart of Chcnilatry , in which the leading tacts and principles of 
the Science arc Ulustralcd by Diairraius and colours in the most beauUiul 
and simple ma nner. It contaius about one thousand Diagrams, in sixteen 
different colours. The Illusuatioiis refer to 1. Simple bodies ; 9. Binary 
compounds ; 3. Salts ; 4. Minerals ; 5. Organic componads. On Cloih, 
Rollers and VarnUhed. Sire, 4 feet 9 inches wide, by 3 feet 6 iuches 

deep, •.• • * ^ ^ ® 

Ditto ditto. with Class Book, 1 6 9 

This Chart reprenents the elementary substances in the form of parallcllo- 
grams, on tbe left : and from these diverge in proper order, as in a gene- 
alogical map, the compound substances : the result being that the 
wliole range of Chemisuv, so far as the operations of Nature are con- 
cerned. Is presented, in a bird's-eye view to the spectator. For schools 
this mail will prove invaluable, aimplil'ying the atudy of Chemiatry 
wondertully. 

YOUM AN'S Class Book of Chcmlstfy. in which the Principles of the Science 
are familiariy explained and applied to the Arts, Agriculture, Physiology, 
Dietetics, Ventilation, and the most important Ptienomena of Nature, 
fivo. pp. 349 • 3 9 

THE Principles of Chemistry, illuMtrated by Simple Experiments: bv Dr. Julius 
Adolph Stockhardr. Translated by C. H. Peiree, M. D., and edited by 
Prof^sors Peirce and Horsford, of Harvard University, pp. xix, 681. (IBee 
Journal ^ Edacatim for U. C. April, 1889, page 64) 9 7 6 



I) 



3. PHTaiOLOOT. 

R. LAMBERT'S Picb^rial Anatomy, or Illustrative Plates of Anatomy 
and Physiology. Coloured Lithographic Plates, in Bbeets, 3 feet by 9 

feet, per setof six, in sheets, 19 

Ditto singly, 99 6 

Ditto mounted on Canvas, Rollers, and Varnished, per set, 1 8 9 

Ditto ditto ditto singly 9 6 19^ 

The six Plates illustrate one of the following subjects :— the Bones, Mus- 
cles, Nerves, Orsans of Sense, Blood Veasels, Internal Organs (Stomach, 
Lungs, etc.) They arc copies of the splendid works of Bouoert 4k 
Jacob, of Paris ; beautifully coloured, and in every way executed In the 
boiit and most artistic manner. 

LAMBERT'S First Book on Hygiene and Therapeuttes. illustrated by five 
coloured Lithographic Plates, and numerous Weod EnKravings. pp. 14SL 
including aUo Pictorial Anatomy, pp. 99, and description of Coloured 
Diagrams, pp. 17. Total, ISO pages, £0 % 6 

LAMBERT'S Second Book on Practical Anatomy, Pby8k>k)gy and Patholo- 
gy -, Hygiene and Therapeutics, illustrated by five coloured Uthographlc 
Plates, and over one hundred Wood Engravings, pp. 957, 9 3 9 

LAMBERT'S Third Book on Po|iular Anatomy and Physiology, adapted to 
the use of Students and General Readera. Illustrated by five coloured Li- 
thographic Plates, and one hundred and fifty Wood Engravings, pp. 406 9 9 9 
T\R. CUTTER'S Anatomical Outline Plates. Coloured Lithographic Plates, 
X' 3 feet by 9 feet. Per set of 10, mounted on Canvas, Rollers, and Var- 
nished, 9 19 9 

Ditto singly, 9 6 191 

T|R. CUTTER'S First Book on Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, illustrafed 
■^ with eighty-three Wood Engravini^ with an Appendix, containing an 
AnRlysfs of Polions, a Key to the Anatomical Outline Plates, ami m 
Glossary, pp. 189, 9 i 6 

DR. CUTTER'S Second Book, or Treatise on Anatomy, Physiology, and 
Hygiene, illustrated with one hundred and fifty Wood Engravings, with 
an Adpendix, containing an Analysis of Poisons, a Glossary, Index and 
Key to Anatomical Outline Plates, pp. 466, 9 6 

4. VARIOI7B Pictorial iLLrarRATio.'n or Bcibrcs, 4bc. 

Small theet, illustrating the Mariner's Compass 49 9 1| 

The Order of Creation, in six coloured Illuatrattons, on a sheet, 9 1 8 

Fourteen Illustrations of the Elements of Geography, on a sheet, coloured,.. 9 18 
Illustrations of Geometrioal Figures, coloured, 9 1 19| 

Ditto ditto Stretched on canvas and varnished,. .... 9 3 9 
DIustrationa of Geometrical terms. Two sbeetB, 4d. each. The two 9 

Ditto ditto Stretched on a frame and varnished, each,' 9 

Ditto ditto In a book 9 

Geometry fbr Infimt Schools, Ite , . £0 

A sheet of Insects, 

Grammar, illustrated by Pfemrea, 9 

Picture Alphabet, on two sheets, 9 

Picture Lessons, on two sheets, 

The Copper Mine ; a Soctfon showing the various ppo ce s s es of working a 

Mine, . 9 

Trades— representing 6 of tbe commonest Trades, on a sheet, coloured, .... 9 

Twelve Prints of Trades on a sheet, coloiired, . • 9 

Trades and Professtons, 94 coloured illustratioos, , . . 9 



9 n 
1 19} 



9 9 

1 6 



9 

, . - _ 9 

The Blacksmith's Shop, with the Tools used In the Trade 9 1 

The Bookbinder's Shop, with tliirteen illustrations, on a sheet, coloured, .... 9 1 

The t^arpente^ Shop, with 94 illustrations, on a sheet, coloured 9 1 

The Ship, with drawinp and descriptions of lu various pans, 95 Uhistrattons 9 1 

The Merchant Ship 9 9 

Man, Civilized and TTncivillzed. On two sheets, 17| inches by 99. containing 

18 figures each, iu various Mnges of Barbarism and Civilizatlou. Price, 

each sheet, 9 9 

Ditto stretched on frames and varnished, each 9 8 

Pictorial Plan of Jerusalem, with Vignette, on a Card, 9 9 

Darton's Children's Prints, in a packnge, containing 69 sorts— all diflferent, 

per set, l 9 

Articles used in the Kitchen, 99 coloured IllustrationB, 9 1 

Clock Face and Hand^. on a large sheet and colouned,. . . 9 1 

Tbe Combination of (Joloun, 1 

The Rainbow, coloured, 9 

Ditto Per set of B sheets, 9 4 

Common Things necessary to be known, M illustrations of various articles,. . 9 9 
Costumes (91 each) of Europe. Asia, Africa, and America, 4 sheets, each. ..99 

Chinese Manners and Costumes, on a sheet, colouied, 9 1 

Sources of Food, on a sheet, coloured, a 1 

Sources of Manufacture, ditto 9 1 

The Cotton Plant, coloured, with ten explanatory refereorcB, 9 1 

Wild Flowera, 4tc., 19 illastratlona, (Vegeuble Kingdom, No. 9), 9 1 



Fruits, 19 ditto ditto " No. 3,' 

Wild and Garden Vegetables, 9 diuo ditto No. 4, 

Grain, Com and Grasses, 9 ditto diUo No. 6, 

Gardening (showing its various operations), ditto No. 6, 

Trees (6 on a slieet>, ditto No. 7, 



Forest Trees, drawn ftom Nature, and on Stone, by F. Greenwood, carefiilly 

coloured. Slxe, hnperial quarto, 15 inches by 19. Price, 9 19 



1. Oak. 
9. Elm. 
4. Beech. 
4. Ash. 



9. Scotch Fir. 

6. Poplar. 

7. Willow. 

8. Sycamore. 



9. Cedar. 
19. Birch. 
11. Walnut. 
19. Horse Qieanttt. 



Parts of Trees, a set of 19, corresponding to the above, representing enlarged 

views of the characteristic parts of each tree, 9 19 < 

XVII. ASTRONOMY. 

Mattiaon's Asu'onomieal Maps, or Celestial Charts, designed to illustrate the 
Mechanism of the Heavens— fot tbe usr of Schools, and Public Lectures. 
Size of Maps. 3 feet by 3^ feet. Mounted on Rollers, and coloured. Per 

setof 16, with Kev, X4 9 9 

Ditto Mounted on Canvas, Rollen, and Coloured, with Key, 6 9 9 

Tities of tko Jatronamicml Mmp$, 
No. I. Ptolemaic Tbeory of Uie Structure of tbe Universe. 

•• 9. Copernlcan Theory of the Solar System. 

«• 3. Angular MeasuretnenL— Light and Heat of the Planets. 

-■ 4. Relatlvemagnltude of tbe Sun and Planets. 

•• 6. The Ecliptic, Zodiac, Btgtis, Nodes, Transits, 4tc. 

•• 6. Zodiac, Equinoxes. Solsuces, Longitude, Ascending Nodes, 4kc. 

•* 7. The Earth's Orbit, Sun's Declination. Seasons. 4tc. 

«• 8. Inclination of Axes to Orbits ; and Seasons of the Planets. 

« 9. Conjunction, Oppositfon, Transits, Phases of Venus, 4kc. 

»• 10. Telescopic Views of the Primary Planets. 

** IL Saturn in his Orbit. Phases. Telescopic Vicv^s, icA, 

•• 19. Phases and Telescopic Views of tbe Moon. 

•* 13. Solar and Lunar Eclipses. 

" 14. The Philosophy of Tides. 

** 16. Views of Remarkable Comets. 

** 16. Clusters of Stars, Binary Syiteiiii, and Netmbc. 
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ATTIflON»S Elementary Attronomy, to accompany the foregoing. 16col»d 



, Maps, illuscrated by sixteen beautifully coloured Diagrnint, reduced from 
the lar^ Maps, and adapted lo ose eltlier with or without the author's 
large Maps, pp. tM3, XO 9 6 

SMlTtrs lUustrafed Astronomy, for the use of Schools. Atlas form, con- 
taining upwards of thirty beautifully executed quarto Dingrami nnd En- 

gravingd, with letter-press, Glossary, A:e. pp. 71, 5 

^MITH'8 illustrated Astronomy. The above abridged, with Plates, 78, . . . 1 10j| 

BURR1TP8 Celestial Atlas, crown 4to, revised by Professor Mattison, con- 
taining eighteen double steel Plates, beautifully coloured, 90 by 14 inches, 4 4| 
BURRITT*S Geography of the Heavens, a Class Book of Astronomy, de- 
signed to accompany the ('elestial Atlas, rcviiied by Professor MatUson, 

illustrated by numerous Wood Engravings pp 3^1, S 

Both together tt 3 

V ARTY'S New Astronomical Diagrams. A Series of four large Engravings, 
beautifully executed, representing andelucidaiiog the various Phenomena 
of ihe Solar System, and that of our own Planet In particular. Size 4 

feet 9 Inches, by 3 ftet 6 inches. I'he set in sheets, plaiii, 9 lu - 

Ditto Mounted together, cloth, and roller, 15 

Ditto Coloured in sheets, U 19 3 

Ditto Mounted together, cloth, and roller, i 8 

Platb I.— 7 Diagrams.— The Garth's an- | Plate III.— 6 Diagrams.— Movements 
nual and diurnal movement *, the cir- and Phases of the Moon— its Diurnal 



cles and diurnal movement of the Celes- 
tial Sphere.— Theory of the elliptical 
movement of the Earth and of Twi- 
light. 
Plate II.— 9 Diagrams.— Theory of the 
Seasons, with the Right and Parallel 
Spheres ; and the Theory of Heat. 



Movement, Eclipsc»— Periods of Revo- 
lution— iocliuation of lis Orbit— and 
Tidal Theory. 
Plats IV.— 13 Diagrams.— The ii^olar 
System— Comparative Velocities and 
Magnitudes or Flaitet»— Transits and 
Comets. 



The Size of these Diagrams suits them jbr Class Ihstkoction or Private Tuition . 

DARTOK'8 lUuatrative Astronomy, on fbar sheets, per sot, (in sheets) . . ,£0 4 4^ 
Ditto the four at one view, mounted on canvas and rollers, 10 

Plats I. The Srasons. i Platc 3. The Planetary System. 

*• 9. The inde8& Phases of the Moon. I ** 4. The Effects of Refraction. 
(See ** Atlasks,'* Section XI., of this Catalogue.) 
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MONTHLY SUMMARY. 



The Pilot 9ay0, '< We are glad to he9r that a new charter hae 
been obtained, by which the management of McGill College will be en* 
tirely remodelled, and the direction of the institution placed in new hands. 
As matters have been for some years past, McGill College has been, for 
practical edacational purposes, a mere dead letter. Properly managed, it 
offers die nucleus for a splendid Collegiate Institution. The new direction 
will be, we understand, of an entirely non-sectarian character, and will 
have at its head a learned Judge, whose claims to scholarship fit him more 
perhaps than any other man in the community for the situation.'*... .The 
Quebec Chronicle states that *' the Rer. John Cook, D.D., goes home for 
the purpose of obtaining three professors for Queen's College, Kingston." 
....The Toronto Observer says that the Baptists of Canada West have 
subscribed $10,000 this year to the funds of the Rochester Baptist Univer- 
sity, where the students o^that body at present study .... The Municipal 
Council of Beckwith has appropriated the Tavern license fund of 1850^1 
to the purchase of library books. 178 were distributed last year and 545 
this yeap— total, 723 volumes... .The Grammar School of the United 
Counties of Huron, Perth and Bruce, was examined on the 30th ult., hi 
presence of the Trustees and a number of parents and others interested. 
The exercises in the different classes were gone through with great preci- 
sion, shewing that the pupils were well grounded in the principles ; that 
they were not merely got up for the sake of shewing off^at the Examina- 
tion... .The public examination of the Cobourg Church Grammar School, 
took place upon the 16th, 17th, and 18th ult. The proficiency displayed 
by* the boys must have been most satisfactory, both to the Masters and 
spectators. The answers in Virgil and Homer, evinced an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the language, ideas, and criticism of the authors, and ably 
maintained the high character which the School has already obtained,'for 
strict and careful attention to the minutisof the language .... The Secre- 
tary of the Southwold Teachers' Association requests us to state that it 
was organised on the 24th of August, by the appointment of Mr. P. Farrell 
President ; Mr. J. Fraser, Vice-President ; and Mr. C. Treble, Secretary- 
Treasurer. N. Silcox, Esq., was elected an honourary member, and the 
following gentlemen were requested to deliver lecmres before the Associa- 
tion, viz : — Mr. C. Treble, on the Utility of the Association ; Mr. P. Farrell, 
on the Science of Optics ; Mr. J. Fraser, on Astronomy, and Mr. D. Wal- 
lace, on Mathematical Geography. After an agreeable session the Asso- 
ciation adjourned until the 25th instant. 

Common 8duH>l Cdebrcttion^^Opening of ihe JSTew School ffouugf 
BeUailU,~~We take the following from the Hastings ChntdeU of the 16th 
August : — ^Yesterday will long be reihembered by the people of Belleville, 
According to public announcement, the inhabitants celebrated yesterday 
the opening of the new School Houses in this town, by a grand Pic Nic in 



Meyers' Grove. At half-past eleven o'clock the children of the varioua 
schools proceeded to the grove. We never saw as many of the youth of any 
place, who were better dressed, so well behaved, and intelligent looking 
as those who composed the procession which marched through our streets 
yesterday. It was a pleasing sight to witness the children of the rich 
and the poor, mingling together in one common group, and all cared for 
alike by the kind-hearted citizens who had provided an abundance of the 
good things of life for their entertainment. We had the pleasure of notic- 
ing another gratifying sight, — and it was the array of talent concentrated 
in the Ministers of the different Churches of Belleville, and of gentlemen 
of all shades of politics, on the same platform, who were to unite in boldly 
proclaiming the fact that the system of Free Schools was best adapted to 
educate the masses, and to establish and perpetuate in a country those 
principles which are calculated to elevate and render happy and prosperous 
all classes of the community. 

After the refreshments had been partaken lof, Paul Peterson, Esq., was 
called to the chair, who explained the object of the demonstration, and 
gave a short and interesting speech. Dr. Hope was the first gentleman 
called upon to speak, and after a few preliminary remarks, he showed con- 
clusively, from statistics which he had collected, that the present mode of 
educating the children of Belleville, was the best that could be adopted to 
make a country what it should be, in an intellectual and other points of 
view. Other instructive addresses were delivered by Messrs. McEwen, 
Denike, Smart, Burden, Benjamin, Hutton, Benson, Flint, Gregg, Davy, 
Galbraith, and Harding. Before closing, we will just mention that this 
enterprising and thriving town can boast of as good sohool buildings as 
any in the Province, and also of as efficient a class of Teachers as can be 
found. The brick school house. No. 3, is a perfect model Sheriff Rut- 
tan's system of ventilation has been adopted in this building, and, for con- 
venience and comfort, there is not another school in Canada that will stir- 
pass it. The other three buildings, erected for the same purpose, are 
equally commodious and convenient. 

We say to the parents of those children who attend the schools in this 
town, — you may well be proud that you are so highly favoured in having 
such comfortable school houses, such sober and well qualified Teachers. 
Your youth are blessed above many others in our land. 

Laying the Comer SUme of ike new School Houeej Perth.-^ 
The Bathurst Courier states that the ceremony of laying the comer-stone 
of the new public school house, took place on Saturdfiy last. At half-past 
two o'clock, P.M., the Sons of Temperance and Cadets marched round to 
the Lodge Room of the Freemasons and Oddfellows. Here they were 
joined by the Masons and Oddfellows, dressed in the regalia of their respec- 
tive oiders. Tho whole then inarched in procession through different parts 
of the town, and proceeded to the place where the school house is being 
erected. The proceedings were opened with prayer by the Rev. W. Bell. 
Mr. Thomas Brooke then read the scroll, which being deposited in a tin 
box along with several other documents, and all placed in a cavity of the 
stone prepared for the purpose, the ceremony was performed by Joshua 
Adams, Esq., County Warden, with Masonic honours. The band played 
the Queen's Anthem. W. O. Buell, Esq., then gave a rapid historical 
sketch of the school enterprise from the first settlement of Perth up to the 
present undertaking, interspersed with appropriate remarks upon the seve- 
ral events referred to, and with references to the action of the Legislature 
on the subject of education. He attributed the great changes which had 
taken place, tending to the establishment of a complete Provincial system 
of education, for the benefit of all classes, the poor as well as the rich, to 
the transference of power to the people in 1841, when our constitution be- 
came more assimilated to that of Great Britain, and dwelt upon the vast 
importance of popular education under our free institutions. He then took 
up the question of taxation and expenditure for school purposes in the 
town, and shewed that the balance of advantages were on the side of the 
Free School system. After some allusion to the New England States, the 
speaker proceeded to a series of remarks, shewing the intimate connection 
between education and enterprise — that an educated community was al- 
ways an enterprising one — ^he illustrated his subject by references to the 
Electric Telegraph, Railroads, Manufacturies, Banking and kindred asso- 
ciations, bringing these to bear on the condition of Perth — the speaker 
insisting that we had the materials, the men physically, for greater things, 
what was wanting was that energy, that resolution, that will which a more 
general and deeper attention to the cultivation of the mind must bring 
about. Music intervened, and Mr. McDonnell proceeded to a comparison 
between the state of public opinion in Perth 11 years ago and the present, 
when he saw a great change. He took up a number o[ the objections he 
had heaxd against the Free School system, and replied thereto. He was 
an advocate of popular education— of free schools — ^he waiPin favour of 
placing education within the reach of etery fnan't cAt^— and the present 
school bouse was being erected for that purpose-^where the child of ^he 
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poor man, as well aa the child of the rich man, could enter with his A B 
C, and come out a good classical and mathematical 8cholar,/re0 qf chartrt- 
He was opposed to class distinctions — he did not believe in any aristocracy 
but that of intellect, and the poor man's children had as good, and frequently 
a better, title to that than the rich man's— for the former had to battle their 
own way through the world, which called forth their energy of chancter, 
and taught them self-reliance, while the opposite was too frequently the 
case with the latter. 

[This was, we believe, the last speech ever uttered by Mr. McDonnell. 
He was soon afterwards unfortunately killed by a fall from his buggy. Mr. 
McDotmell was always a warm friend to education in his County. A pe- 
tition has lately been presented to the Board of Trustees, to permit the 
erection in the Perth school house of a tablet to Mr. McDonnell's memory.] 
The Third Annual Educational Meeting for the Toftmghip of 
Whitby, will be held in the Town Hall at Brooklin, on Friday, the first 
day of October next, at 11 o'clock, A. M. In regaid to this meeting the 
Editor of the Freeman renurks :— For the encouragement of the young* 
arrangements were made for a public " gathering" of the several schools 
in the Township, annually, for two years past. These have been well at- 
tended. -The children formed in procession; had music and speeches. 
The effect produced was good. It stirred up a spirit of emulation, and 
gave parents a new idea of the importance of c#mpeting in the education 
of their children to keep up at least with others. We think it would add 
to the interest of the scene, were two, three, or more of those who suppose 
themselves the best schools, tp arrange and form a class on one or more 
subjects, to be examined by a Committee or by the Superintendent in 

presence of the audience. Prizes might be given as an inducement 

perhaps the honour would be sufficient. This "Would show which school 
or scholars were best. 

Renfrew Grcuttmar School, — The half-yearly examiaation of 
this Institution took place last month in presence of the resident Trustees, 
several of the Clergy, and a considerable number of other friends, both 
male and female. The attendance of pupils was greater on this occasion 
than on any previous one — ^there being no less than 88 names upon the 
roll. The examination was thorough in every branch of education taught 
in the Seminary. It was delightful to witness the keen interest uken by 
tke pupils in the business of the day-- the almost invariable readiness with 
which the questions were answered ; and the evident manifestatic^ of 
progress on the part of the scholars, and of successful zeal on the part of 
Mr. Wilson, the Teacher. 

Whitby Chrammar School. — ^The aoDual ezamination of the pup'Ja 
attending the Whitby Grammar School, was held at the Institution 
in this village, on Thursday and Friday the 22nd and 23id ult. We were 
very much pleased with the proficiency which the scholars have attained 
under the able superintendence of Mr. James Hodgson. The first thing 
that attracted our notice on entering the school, was a great number of 
y well executed maps, which were exhibited to view on the walls of the 
school room. After the examination of the maps and writing books had 
been finished, the master began the examination of the several classes in 
Spelling, Reading, Engish Grammar, and Latin and Greek exercises and 
translations, and Natural Philosophy and Agricultural Chemistry, the 
several classes of which acquitted themselves most honourably. The firat 
day's exercises were .brought to a close by a very rigid examination of a 
class of young ladies in English Grammar. The exercises of the afternoon 
were agreeably diveraified by the pupils singing, accompanied as they were 
by a young lady on the piano, whose sweet notes added much to the enjoy- 
ment of t hose prese n t. — Ontario Reporter, 



BRITISH AND FORCIQN. 

MONTHLY SUMMARY. 

A Saracenic or Moorish building baa just reached iu full hei|fht 
on the east side of Leicester-square, and is beginning to excite attention. 
It is designed for an institution for science and art, under the title of 
Panopticon, and is intended to illustrate a wide range of practical nsefiil. 
ness. The council of the Panopticon desire to promote the application of 
scienge to the useful arts ; to instruct, by couraes of lectures to be demon- 
strated by instruments, apparatus, and other appliances, in the various de- 
partments of science and literature ; to exhibit select specimens of work 
in the fine and mechanical arts, manufactures and handicrafts ; to display 
the productions of nature and art, both British and Foreign ; to illustrate 
history, science and literature, by pictorial views and representations, ac- 
companied by music ; and generally to extend and fiicilitate a greater love 
and knowledge of the arts and sciences on the part of the public... .Dr. 
Thomson, Professar of Chemistry in the Univeraity of Glasgow, died at 
Kilmun on the 2nd inst. Dr. Thomson was one of the most celebrated 
chemists of the age, and his investigations and discoveries contributed in 



no small degree to enlarge and illustrate the science of which he was long 
so distinguished an ornament.... Arrangements have been made for the 
establishment of a new College for the education of Clergymen for West- 
moreland, Cumberland, and North Lancashire. The Bishop of Carlisle has 
become the patron, the Bishop of Chester has accepted the ofiice of visitor, 
and the Rev. J.- A. Addison, M. A., of St. John's College, Cambridge, and 
Incumbent of Birth wate, near Kendal, has been appointed Warden... .The 
Attorney General's Solicitor has lately visited William of Wykeham's 
foundation, St. Mary's College, Winchester, with a view to the better ad- 
ministration of the noble endowments.... The Government have formally 
authorised St. David's College, Lampeter, to confer degrees in Divinity. 
.. ..It may not be generally known that our Sovereign has, at Windsor, a 
Sabbath and a day class of children, belonging to the domestics, to which 
she unremittingly attends when the Court is held there... .A provincial 
French paper gives a list of the Professora of the Univeraity who have been 
dismissed, or who have resigned, since the coup d'etat of the 2nd of Decem- 
ber, in consequence of having refused to take the oath of allegiance. 
Those belonging to the College de France are MM. Michelet, Quinet, 
Mickiewitz, Barthelmy St. Hilaire ; of the Sorbonne, MM. Jules Simon, 
Cousin, and Villemain, have been placed on the retired list, at their own 
request, to avoid taking the oath ; MM. PouiUet and Cauchy ; oftheEcole 
Normale, MM. J. Simon. Vacherot, and Magy ; of the School of Medicine, 
Doctor Chomel ; of the difierent Colleges of Paris, MM. BonteviUe, Cle- 
mencet, Senval, Catalan, Jacques. Deschanel had been removed previous 
to the coup d'etat, and M. Despois resigned after that event.... Wong Fun, 
a young Chinaman, from Hong Kong, has carried off the fint prize in the 
junior division of the botanical class, und^ Professor Balfour, at the Edin- 
burgh University.... Since November last there have been coined at the 
Mint 3,500,000 sovereigns and half-sovereigns. . . . .The Duke of Wellington 
died at Walmer Castle on the 14th inat. Lord Mahoa is his literary executor. 

WeeUyan ^onmal School^ fVeatmineter, — This Institution oc- 
cupies an iMcre and three quarters of land in the very heart of Westminster, 
where land is expensive, but, at the same time, where a population ie 
afforded of all the most in need of such instruction as the'schooU connected 
with the Normal Institution are intended to bestow, and the! fittest to test 
and train the capabilities of the student. teachers, who are placed in the 
Institution to learn the art of calling forth, from the midst of impedimenta, 
and ignorance, and sin, the capabilities of an immortal spirit. The school 
department of the Institution oompriaei five schools, an in&nt, a junior, a 
senior, aa industrial (girls') school, and a mixed or model village school, 
with twelve class-rooms, affording altogether the means of instruction for 
2,333 children, and with ample and well-fitted play-grounds. The colle- 
giate department contJains accommodation for lodging, boarding, and train- 
ing 100 students-^including, of course, leCture-hall and library, as well as 
the dining-room, kitchen, dormitories, (one for each student,) Slc., &e* 
In addition, the Institution includes committee-room. Principal's house, 
two mastera' houses, gate-keeper's lodge, and lofty and substantial walls 
inclosing the whole, and effectually shutting out the degrading associatioos 
of the wretched district in which the Institutios is situated. This noble 
Institution is the largest, the most substantial, and the most complete and 
beautiful building in Methodism. And its influence for good upon univer- 
sal Methodism directly, and indirectly, upon this empire and the whols 
world, must be beyond calculation. It is at once a fruit and a seed ; a firnit 
demonstrative of blessed influences and agencies in times past ; a seed of 
immense and world-wide benefits in time to come. To Westminster 
directly, and through Westminster to London, and through London to the 
world, its mere school estaUishnient will furnish the impulse of a moral 
sanitory movement, which will do more than anything else could do, 
towards the healthy ventilation of the sloughs of society, and the reclama. 
tion of the outcast masses of our race. It was a* strong but a true saying 
of Mr. Wade's, that this mere school establishment alone, placed in the 
centre and core of the bad heart of Westminster, was worth the whole 
£40,000 that the Normal Institution had cost ; but, afler all, this is the 
least and lowest service which the Institution will perform. — [Watchman. 



UNITED 8TATE8. 

MONTHLY SUMMARY. 

The first prize for EDglish composition, in the present sophomore 
class inTale College, has been awarded to Tnug Wing, a native Chinese. 
, -.Professor Augustus W. Smith, LL. D., has been elected President of 
the Wesleyan Univeraity, at Middleton, Ct., to fill the vacancy occasioned 

by the death of Dr. Olin The N. Y. City Board of Education have given 

notice that the evening schools for the free education of apprentices and 
others, will be reopened this month, and will continue in session fourteen 
weeks. There were nineteen of these schools in operation last season 
attended by 4,812 pupils under sixteen yean of age ; 2,748 between sixteen 
and twenty-one ; and 1,326 over twenty-one. The number of teachen 
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was 55 ia the male department ; 81 in the female department, and 5 in the 
school for coloured children. The a^irgregate expense was $12,606 36. The 
Board are prohibited by law from expending more than $15,000 per annum 
for evening schools. Of the total number of females who attended last 
season, 148 were domestics, 58 book-folders, 84 dress-makers, 70 tailoresses; 
and of the male, 204 were clerks, 139 errand and office-boys, 133 carpenters, 
128 printers, 105 machinists, 97 masons, 75 blacksmiths, 63 paper-hangers, 
and 63 dioe-makers. These do not, however, comprise the whole list of 
the avocations, for we find among tham persons engaged in almost every 
occupation. The total registered attendance is 8^6 ; and the average 

8,035 The seventh annual convention of the N. Y. State Teachers* 

Association, was held at Elmira, last month. About 400 were in atten- 
dance. N. P. Stanton, of Buffalo, presided, and made an opening ad- 
dress. Mr. Newman, of Buffalo, read a report on union and central high 
schools. A report written by Miss Elisabeth Howard, on the education of 
Hayti, was read by Mr. CobQm,-of Oswega Mr. Anthony, of Albany, 
lectured on ** law and its institutions.** Rev. Mr. Chapman, from New 
Jersey, made a communication in regard to education in that State. Mr. 
M'Callum, of Toronto, gave some account of the schools in Canada. Rev. 
Dr. Muidock, of the first Presbyterian Church, Elmira, deliverad a lecture 
on the ** Necessities which the invention of Railroads and the Telegraph 
create for the Education of the Masses." Professor Upson, of Hamilton 
College, 'gave an extremely interesting lecture, abounding with wit and 
humour. The subject was the '* English Language in America." A 
lecture from Prof. Spencer, of Utica, on the " Connection between Thought 
and Language," occasionally expressed dissent from the views of Professor 
Upson. The next meeting was fixed at Rochester, first Tuesday in Aug., 
1853. 

JiMMOciaiitm /or Ike Mvaneemmi of EducaHon, — JVetDarkf JV. 
J., August 10. — The American Association for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation, met at Newark, N. J., the 10th ult, Bishop Potter, of Pennsylvania, 
presiding. The annual address was delivered by Bishop Potter. His sub- 
ject was the condition of education in our country ; and he said that a 
work on its advancement would be as valuable a contribution to the litera- 
ture of the present day as was Bacon's work on the advancement of know- 
ledge to science in his day. One great object was to enlarge the sphere of 
education, to carry it where it was not enjoyed, and to improve the instmc- 
tioo already imparted. There is a large mass in all our large cities too 
low to be reached by our ordinary systems, and who must be reached by 
the individual efforts of an enlarged philanthropy. There is a large class 
also who are partially educated, but withdrawn too soon from school, and 
launched upon the active world without parental guides. To such, evening 
schools and volunteer associations for mental improvement have been 
found of great benefit. He spoke of the want of a work on the true philos- 
ophy of education, and said that the subject might be reviewed from two 
stand points — divine and human. He alluded to the use of the rod, as jus- 
tified by God, who punishes the mind and body, bv disease, &c. Emulation 
is a vulgar instrument to which vulgar minds hasten, and was to be 
guarded against The principle of Miss Edge worth, never to exact sub- 
mission from a child, till his consent was gamed, was rationalism with a 
vengeance. It was sacrificing his own prospects and peace of the family 
to a remoiseless will. Let us not be wiser than God : in his school, we 
have constant demands upon our &ith and submission to bereavements. 
The imagination also has its office in teaching. After all, said the speaker, 
we rely too much on teaching, and Ux^itle on training. The following 
resolutions were passed: — 

ResobMdt That the standing committee be instructed to take such 
measures y they may deem most effectual and proper, to obtain from 
the Congress of the United States the appropriation of the future instal- 
ments of the surplus revenue for the benefit of the common schools of all 
the States. 

Resolved, That this Association hear with pleasure of the establishment, 
in this country, of female schools of design, or schools of ornamental art, 
as they are sometimes called, beholding in toem one of the legitimate fruits 
of general rudimentary education, and looking upon them as important 
instruments in opening up proper fields for the exercise of female industry 
and talent, and as laying the foundation of intelligent independence in the 
industrial pursuits of the country. 

Resolved, That educational Journals are among the most efficient aux- 
iliaries in the advancement of popular education, and deserve the cordial 
support (rf* teachers, and the liberal patronage of the community. 

Mr. Chase, of New Jersey, read a paper on ** School Discipline." He 
said :-— ** There was a class who thought the rod was all powerful, like the 
one we read d in the good book, and considered the marks on the back 
more indicative of intellectual advancement, and improvement, than any 
bumps on the head. Others, on the contrary, would not have it used at all, 
and would call in the civil power. Both methods are only valuable as 
judiciously used. We have not thought proper to place our teachers in the 
position of one who stood calling for Hercules, but rather to let all powet 
centre in himself, and depend on his own judgment. The teacher fkils In 
discipline, because the parents excuse children from duty. This was very 



wrong. If the parents sent a child to school, unfit for school duty, they 
were to blame ; but while it was able, no excuse should pass the school 
house threshold. In this, sometimes the teacher was to blame. There 
were also two sorts wanted — those who had no bodies and those who had 
no souls. The teacher ought not allow himself to be interfered with, or 
dictated to, any more than a physician. The teacher should be a self- 
governed man, and the embodiment of the school. He was the head which 
governed it, was always giving out impressions vhich were reflected in 
the pupils. Was respect necessaiy, self-government would receive it, for 
"he who governs his own spirit, is greater than he who taketh a city." 
The scholars would immediately perceive the cause, if he were swayed by 
passion. The executor of the law must himselfbe law-abiding. He should 
know when to think himself, and when to make his pupils think, and not 
to treat them as if his school was one^soul and so many bodies. A know- 
ledge of human nature was required." Some debate was then had upon 
the proper modes of school discipline. Dr. Hare, of Philadelphia, urged 
that the practice of threatening children should be avoided, and contended 
that the true meihod of governing them was to awaken their consciences 
to a just sense of duty. Mr. Greenleaf^ of Brooklsm, enforced the impor- 
tance of system and punctuality, and argued that the surest means of keep- 
ing good order in a school, was to make the studies interesting to the 
pupils, by showing the value of knowledge to them in after life. In regard 
to educating males and females together, he thought it might do very well 
in the family circle, or at the primary schools, but he should certainly deem 
it objectionable in academies. Mr. Im Maybew, of Michigan, concurred 
with Mr. Greenleaf. The secretary presented a report from the standing 
committee, announcing the appointment of the following committees, to 
report at the next annual meeting, viz :— On School Libraries— E.R. Potter, 
D. Read, Ira Patchin. On Normal Schools— Henry Barnard, S. Galloway, 
% Rainey. On Uniformity in the hems and Forms of Reports by State 
and Local Superintendents — Hon. S. S. Randall. On Modes in which the 
Association can best Promote the Interests of Education in Common or 
Public Schools— Hon. E..C. Benedict. On the Philosophy of Education— 
Pro£ J. Henry. On the Relative Value of Mathematics and Languages 
as Gymnastics of the Mind— Professor W. H. Allen. On Free Lecture 
Education— Dr. B. Sears, J. Johonnotts, J. McCormick. On Grades of 
Schools— D. Washburn, of Philadelphia ; J. P. Wickersham, of Pennsyl- 
vania ; Prof. Foster, of Union College ; S. Chase, of Newark. A letter 
was read from Mr. O. B. Pierce, of Rome, N. T., chairman of a conmiittee 
appointed to report on ** The Relation of Ignorance to Cxtme^" stating 
that ** the mere statistics of the report, independent of the deductions made 
by the committee therefrom, place beyond doubt or cavil, that education, 
at any cost, is the cheapest and only sure specific against the disease of 
the body public." After the various resolutions were passed, the Associa- 
tion adjourned sine die. The next annual meeting will be held in Pitts- 
burgh, on the second Tuesday of August, 1853. 
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MONTHLY 8UMMAEY. 

Maeaulay baa finished two mora volumes of bis History of 

England, and will publish them this winter The Dublin Evening Mail 

of Monday week says, that Lord Derby has given authority for the tnnsla- 
tion and publication of the whole of the famous Brehon Laws ; and that 

the task has been intrusted to Dr. Todd, and Dr. Graves Mr.^ Lennie, 

the Grammarian, and author of many other works bearing his name, died 

on the 20th ultimo, at the advanced age of 73 The Queen has permitted 

the finest specimens of Sevres porcelain to be removed from Buckingham 
Palace to the Museum at Marlborou^ House, for the use of the students 
in the department of practical art. The collection is reported to be the 

finest in Europe An interesting relic of antiquity has recently been 

brought to light at the mansion of Mr. G. H. Vernon, Grove Hall, near 
Retford. It is a map of the county of Nottinghanu Jn needle- work, on a 
large scale, worked in 1633. Some idea of its ma^itude may be formed 
when we state that it occupies a space of nine square yards. It is the 
workmanship of Mrs. Mary Eyre, wife of Mr. Anthony Eyre, of Laughton- 
en-le-Morthen, and also of Eaveton Park — A most valuable work, it is 
said, has just been issued at Stockholm, Sweden. It is ** Sketches of a 
Tour in the United States, by P. A. Siljestrom ;" and is entirely devoted 
to an examination of the school system in that country. M. Siljestrom 
was sent out by the Swedish Government to make enquiries on this 
weighty point, and an octavo of nearly 500 pages is the result, abounding 
in information of the most valuable kind, and fiir surpassing any other 
European book on the subject.,.. Mr. Tremenheere, has just published a 
book in England, which is reprinted at Boston, entitled, *' Notes on Public 
Subjects," in which he devotes a large space to the state of education in 
the United States and Canada. The reference to education in Canada is 
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an extended one. He qaotes freely from the Chief Snperintendeni's 

Annual Reports The Royal Academy of History of Madrid is about to 

undertake a work of the greatest utility for the national history. It is the 
publication of the principal laws, statutes, and municipal privileges 
ffuerosj of the provinces and the large towns of Spain. In order to col- 
lect these documents, the Academy has appointed a commission composed 
of 20 historians and others, who will examine the local archives for this 
purpose. M. Pascual Gayangos, who is already celebrated for his re- 
searches on the ancient history of Spain under the Moors, is the President 

of this commission It cost Lord Lyttle ton twentyycars to write the Life 

and History of Henry II.; the historian Gibbon was twelve years in com- 
pleting his Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire ; and Adam Smith 

occupied ten years in producing his Wealth of Nations The French 

Government has resolved to send a new scientific mission into the interior 
of South America ; and instructions as to the investigations and observa- 
tions in natural history, botany, astronomy, geology, meteorology, <S&c., 
which it may be desirable to make, have been demanded from the Academy 
of Sciences. The mission is specially to occupy itself with the provinces 

of Brazil, Paraguay, and Bahia Let us mention that we have found the 

children of the Sovereign, at nine in the morning, at the Museum of Prac- 
tical Art ; and, on another occasion, at the same hour, amidst the Elg^n 
marbles ; not the only wise hint to the mothers of England and Canada to 

be found in the highest place A letter from Vienna of the 17ih, says :— 

Several European powers have accepted the proposition of the English 
Government to convoke a congress at London, in order lo come to an agree- 
ment respecting the regulating of the coin. France, Denmark, Sweden, 
Spain, and Portugal, have been specially nominated. The invitations have 
been ulteriorly addressed to the states of Germany. The congress will 
not commence its deliberations till November next ; meanwhile a statisti- 
cal bureau will be established for the purpose of making tlie necessary 
preparations Great preparations are being made for the Industrial Exhi- 
bition of 1853, to be held at Dublin. The opening of the Exhibition has 
been fixed for the first week of May, and circulars have been addressed to 
every exhibitor whose name appears on the official catalogue of the Exhi- 
bition of last year ; also, to the chief magistrate of every city, town, and 

burgh, throughout the United Kingdom, asking their co-operation 

There was a rule in an old debating society which might be advantageously 
recommended to some of our public bodies—" That any gentleman wishing 
to speak the whole evening should have a room to himself." The Man- 
chester Free Library, which has been established at a cost of £12,000, 
raised by public subscriprion, was opened on the 2nd of September. Lord 
Shaftesbury, Mr. Charles Dickens, Sir E- Bulwer Lytton, and other emi- 
nent men were present. The proceedings were of a highly interesting 

character. The local committee at Belfast has been actively making 

-preparations for the accommodation and entertainment of the British Asso- 
ciation in that town. Various excursions have been arranged during the 
meeting. On Thursday, the day after the meeting, a steam-boat excursion 
is projected to the Giant's Causeway. 

Pennons to Literature and Science, — A report' Las be«n issued 
this week of pensions on the Civil List granted from June, 1851, to June, 
1852. The following are in consideration of services in literature or 
science :— To Mrs. Jameson, £100 for her literary merits ; To Mr, James 
Silk Buckingham, £200 for literary merits and useful travels in various 
countries ; Mr. Robert Torrens, F.R.S., £200 for his valuable contributions 
to the science of political philosophy ; to Professor John Wilson of the 
Univereity of Edinburgh (Christopher North of "Blackwood") £300 for 
his emin^t literary merits ; to Mrs. Reid, the widow of Dr. James Rcid 
Professor of Ecclesiastical and Civil History in the University of Glasgow' 
£50, and £50 to his family, in consideration of Dr. Reid's valuable contri- 
butions to literature ; to Mrs. Macarthur, widow of Dr. Alexander Macar- 
thur. Superintendent of Model Schools and Inspector of Irish National 
Schools, £50 ; to Mr. John Britton, £75. We learn, also, that to Mr. 
Hinds, the Astronomer, a pension has been granted of £200 ; to Dr. Man- 
tell, the Geologist, £100; and to Mr. Ronalds, of the Kew Observatory, 
£75.— Literary Gax/eU^: 

SchooU of Design. — From a return which just has been printed 
i t appeare that, in the five metropolitan schools there are 16 professors, mas- 
ters, and assistant masters. The highest salary is £300 with a portion of 
fees ; the lowest, £32 with a portion of fees. The head master, who re- 
ceives £300 a-year, is engaged 22* houre per week ; and the assistant 
master with £32 a-year and fees, is engaged only five houre in the week 
In the provincial schools there are 41 mastere, and the salaries vary from 
£25 to £300. One is engaged 40 houre in the week, and all the mastere 
receive portions of the fees, and their houre of attendance vary in number. 

Fate of Books.—ln a work published in 1822, it is said there 
are 1000 books published per annum in Great Britain, on 600 of which 
there is a commercial loss, on 200 no gain, on 100 a trifling gain, and only on 



100 any considerable profit ; 750 are forgotten within the year, another 100 
in two yeara, other 100 in three yeare,not more than 50 survive seven yearst 
and scarcely 10 arc thought of after twenty yeara. Of the 50,000 books 
published in the seventeenth century, not 50 are now in estimation. And 
of the 80,000 published in the eighteenth century, not more than 300 are 
considered worth reprinting, and not more than 500 are sought after m 
1822. Since the firet writings, 1400 before Christ, i. s., in thirty-two cen- 
turies, only about 500 works of writers of all nations have sustained them- 
selves against the devouring influence of time. 

ISUCtortal nu^ <0fKc{al 3irottcri9, fee. 

NOTICE TO CANDIDATES FOR SCHOOL TEACHING. 
The new Normal Sobool Buildings will be completed during^ the 
month of October. The exeroisee of the Winter Session of the 
Normal Sohool (which will commence on the I5th November and 
close the 15th April,) will take place in the new buildings^ where 
every facility will be provided for the improvement of the student- 
teachers in training. Any information as to the terms of admissioo 
to the Normal School, and form of application, can bo obtained by 
addressing the Chief Superintendent of Schools, Education Office, 
Toronto, 



BOOK SI3IiIi£B AND AGENT, HAHflLiTON. 

TLIE Subscriber, thankful for past favours, begs to call the atten- 
tion of his numerous friends, and of the public generally, to his 

NEW ESTABLISHMENT, KING STREET WEST, 
Where he keeps constantly on hand a good supply of SCHOOL BOOKS 
and STATIONARY. As usual, the Kuling and Binding department of 
his business receives his special supervision. He has now added a 

NEWSPAPER AGENCY DEPARTME.XT, 
And will be happy to order periodicals from any part of the United States 
or Canada on reasonable terms, and with the utmost despatch. 

T, .. V ^ . S. HEWSON. 

Hamilton, 4th October, 1852. 

We would direct attention to the foregoing advertisement of Mr. Hew- 
80K. who is the resident Agent at Hamilton Tor the Journal <^ Education. 
— ^Ed. 

JJST PUBLISHED and for Sale at the Depository in connec- 
tion with the Education Office, Toronto. Terms, cash. 
Physical Training in Schools in a series of Gymnastic Exercises, 
illustrated by upwards of 100 engravipgs of the different posi- 
tions of the Gymnast, with an introductory (illustrated) sketch 
of the Athletic Games of Antiquity. 8vo. pamphlet, pp. 32. 

Price , £0 7J 

Common School Teacher's Register, large folio, 5 sheets, de- 
signed for one year , 1 S 

Ditto ditto ditto perdoz 12 € 

Ditto ditto ditto 10 sheets. 2 6 

Ditto ditto ditto ditto, per doz 15 

The Lord's Prayer, in one large sheet, ? «, . , « n o 

The Ten Commandments, in one large sheet, 5 *^'*'°« ®*^" •— ® ^ ^ 
The Ten Commandments, or Lord's rraycr, in one large sheet, 

perdoz 2 6 

£i iher of the foregoing in gold or copper bronze, each 74 

General Rules for Schools, in one large sheet 2 

Ditto ditto per d^ 1104 

_, -P^^^^ ditto in gold or copper bronze, singly 6 

The Ten Commandments, The Lord's Prayer, and the General 

Rules for Schools — ^the three sheets 74 

The Growth and Prospects of Canada— Two Lectures by t^ 

Rev. A. Lillie—in a pamphlet, pp. 48 74 

The Journal of Education for Upper Canada. Published mon thly. 

Perannum.. o 5 

N. R — Any of the foregoing can be sent by post at a penny per oz. 
EST The Stock of Maps, Charts, Prints, Diagrams, Illustrations, Appa- 
ratus, &c., is now very complete. See the Descriptive Catalogue pub- 
lished in the Journal of Education for January, April, September, and 
October of this year. 

SCHOOL WANTED.— A Male Teacher who is attending the 
Normal School, desires a situation at the close of present session (15th 
October). Respectable references can be_given. Salary expected about 
£80. Address, J. W. P., Normal School, Toronto. 

'T'EAOHER WANTED for U. S. Section, Nos. 1 Belmont and 
J- 7 Dummer. A person holding a Third Class Certificate will do. 
Apply tp Jehiel Breakenndge, Norwood P. O. 

ToaoMTO : Printed and Published by Thomas Hugh Brmtlbt. 
*7/*"k 'J^^ * single co^y, S». per annum ; not less than 8 copies, 4s. 4id. each, on 
«7 for the 8 ; not less U»n i:« copies. 4s. 9d. each, or «10 for the V2 ; M copies aSdup" 
wards, 38, M. each. Back Vols, neatly stitched supplied on the same tern« An 
Bubscripuons to commence with the January number, and payment in advance must lii 
all cases accompany the order. Single numbers, 74d. each. 

GT All communkatiODs to be addressed to Mr. J. Oborok HoDaiits. 

MduetHion QJFcs, 7Wmi/9. 
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QUESTION OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. IN CONNECTION 
WITH THE SYSTEM OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN 
UPPER CANADA, 
{From the Annual Report of the Chiff Suptrintefident for 1851.) 
The quastion of religums iostrucilon haa been a topic of volumi- 
nous and earneiit discussion among statesmeo and educationisls in 
both Europe and America — has agitated more than one couritrjr on 
the contioeotof Europe— has hitherto deprived England of a national 
•yttem of etlucation, permitting to it nothing but a series of petty 
expedients in varying forms of government graiiu to certain religi- 
ooa denorainationSf while the great mass of the lab >uri.ig population 
is unreached by a ray of intellectual light, and is ^ perishing for 
lack of kuoiv ledge" amidst the din of sectarian war about ** reli- 
gious edocationy** and under the very shadows uf the cathedral and 
the chapel, if I have not made this question a prominent topic of 
remark in my annual reports, it is not because 1 have undervalued 
or oferlooked its importance. lu my first and preliminary report 
on A system of Public Elementary Instruction for Upper Canada, 
I devoted thirty pages to the discussion of this subject (pp. 
22-52,) aud adduced the experienoe and praotioe of most educating 
countries in Europe and America respoeiing it. In preparing the 
draft of the school law, I sought to place it where it had been 
placed by the authority of Government and by the consent of all 
parties in Ireland—^ a matUr of regulation by a National Board, 



regulations* have been prepared and duly sanctioned, and placed in 
and with the guards which all have considered essential. These 

*These Regulations are as follows : — 

CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT OF SCHOOLS IN 

RESPECT TO RELIGIOUS AND MORAL 

INSTRUCTION 

As Christianity is the basis of our whole system of elementary education| 
that principle should pervade it throughout. Where it cannot be carriea 
out in mixed schools to the satisfaction of both Roman Catholics and Pro* 
tesunts, the law provides for the establishment of separate schools. And 
the Common School Act, fourteenth section, securing individual rights as 
well as recoffnizing Chrisliaoity, provides, ** that in soy model or common 
school estabTished under this Act, no child shall be required to read or 
study in or from any religious book, or to join in any exercise of devotion 
or reli^loD, which shall be objected to b^r his or her parents or guardians : 
Provided Always, that within this limitation, pupils snail be allowed to re- 
ceive such religious instruction as their parents or guardians shall desire, 
according to the general regulations which shall be provided according to 
law." 

In the section of the Act thus quoted, the principle of religions instruc- 
tion in the schools is recognized, the restriction within which it is to be 
given is stated, and the exclusive right of each parent and guardian on the 
subject is secured, without any interposition fromxrustees, superintendents, 
or the CJovemment itselC 

The common school being a day, and not a boarding school, rules 
arising from domestic relations and duties are not required ; and as the 
pupils are under the care of their parents and ^ardians on Sabbaths, 
no regulations are called for in respect to their attendance at public 
worship. 

In regard to the nature and extent of the daily religious exercises of the 
school, and the special religious instruction given to pupils, the Council of 
Public Instruction for Upper Canada makes the following regulations and 
recommendations :— > 

The public religious exercises of each School shall be a matter of mutual 
voluntary arrangement between the trustees and teacher ; and it shall be a 
matter of mutual voluntary arrangement between the teacher and the 
parent or guardian of each pupil, as to whether he shall hear such pupil 
recite from the Scriptures, or Catechism, or other summary of religi ous 
doctrine and duty of the persuasion of such parent or guardian. Bu ch 
recitations, however, are not to interfere with the regular exercises of the 
school. 

2. But the principles of religion and morality should be inculcated upon 
ail the pupils of the school. What the Commissioners of National Educa- 
tion in Ireland state as existing in schools under their charge, should 
characterize the instruction given in each school in Upper Canada. The 
Commissioners state that *^ in the National Schools the importance of 
religion is constantly impressed upon the minds oi children, tnrongh the 
worKLs calculated to promote good principles and fill the heart with love 
for religion, but which are so compiled as not to clash with the doctrines 
of any particular class of Christians." In each school the teacher should 
exert his best endeavours, both by example and precept, to impress upon 
the minds of all children and youth committed to his care and instruction, 
the principles of piety, justice and a sacred regard to' truth, love to their 
ooimtry, humanity and universal benevolence, sobriety, industry fingality, 
chastity, moderation and temperance, and those other virtues which are the 
ornament of society and on which a free constitution of government is 
ibimded ; and it is tne duty of each teacher to endeavour to lead his pupils, 
as their ages aiui capacities will admit, into a clear understanding of the 
tendency of the above mentioned virtues, in order to preserve and perfect 
the blessings of law and liberty, as well as to promote their future happiness, 
and also to point out to them the evil tendency of the opposite vices. — 
Ooneral Forms and Regulaiiom^ &c,. ChapUr /K, SoctUm^ Su Annual 
School Roportfor 1850, pp. 357. 358. 
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the hands of all school authorities ; nor have I failed from time to 
time 10 press their importance upon all parties concerned. It is, 
however, worthy of remark that in no instances have those parties 
who have thought proper to assail the school system, and myself 
personally, on the question of religious instruction* quoted a line from 
what I have professedly written on the subject, or from the regula- 
tions, which I have recommended, while such parties have more 
than once pretended to give my views by quoting passages which 
were not at all written in referenco to this question, and which con- 
uined no exposition of my vie^vs on it. 

As some prominence has been given to this question during the 
year by individual writers, and some vague statements and notions 
put forth, I will offer a few remarks on it in concluding this 
report. 

1. My first remark is, that the system of common school instruc- 
tion shoutd> like the legislature which has established, and the 
government that administers, it, be oon-sectarian and national. It 
abould be considered in a provincial, rather than in a denominational 
point of view — in reference to its bearing upon the condition and 
interesta.of the country at large, and not upon those of particular 
religious perfuat^ions as distinct from public interests, or upon 
the interests of one religious persuasion more than those of another. 
And thus may be observed the difference between a mere sectarian 
and a patriot — between one who considers the institutions and legis- 
lation and government of his country in a sectarian spirit, and ano- 
ther who regards them in a patriotic spirit. The one places his 
eiect above his country, and supports or opposes every public law or 
measure of government, just as it may or may not promote the 
interests of his own sect irrespective of the public interests and in 
rivalihip with those of other sects, the other views the well being 
of his country as the great end to be proposed and pursued, and the 
sects as among the instrumentalities tributary to that end. Some 
indeed haj^e gone to the extreme of viewing all religious persuasions 
as evils to be dreaded : and as far as possible proscribed, but an 
enlightened and patriotic spirit rather views them as holding and 
propagating in common and great principles of virtiie and morality, 
which forms the basis of the safety and happiness of society ; and 
therefore. as distinct agencies more or less promotive of its interests 
— their very rivalships tending to stimulate greater activity, 
and therefore, as a whole, more beneficial than injurious. I think a 
national system of public instruction should be in harmony with this 
national spirit. 

2. I remark again, that a system of public instruction should be 
in harmony with the views and feelings of the great body of the 
people, especially of the better educated classes. I believe the 
number of persons in Upper Canada who would theoretically or 
practically exclude Christianity in all its forms as an essential 
element in the education of the country, is exceedingly small, and 
that more than nine-tenths of the people regard religious instruction 
as an essential and vital part of the education of their offspring. — 
On this, as well as on higher grounds, 1 lay it down as a fundamen- 
tal principle that religions instruction must form a part of the 
education of the youth of our country, and that that religious 
instruction must be given by the several religious persuasions to 
their youth respectively. There would be no Christianity among 
us were it not for the religious persuasion?, since they, collectively, 
constitute the Christianity of the country, and, separately, the 
several agencies by which Christian doctrines and worship and 
morals are maintained and diffused throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. If in the much that certain writers have said about 
and against *^ sectarian teaching," and against " sectarian bias" in 
the education of \outh, it is meant to proscribe or ignore the reli- 
gious teaching of youth by sects or religious persuasions ; ihen is 
it the theory, if not the design of such writers to preclude religious 
truth altogether from tlie minds of the youth of the land, and thus 
prepare the way for raising up a nation of infidels I But if on the 
other hand, ii be insisted, as it has been by some, that as each 
religious persuason is the proper religious instructor of its own 
youth, therefore each religious persuasion should have its own 
elementary schools, and thus denominational common schools should 
supersede our present public common schools, and the school fund 
be appropriated to the denominations instead of to the municipalities; 
I remark that this theory is equally fallacious with the former, and 
is fraught with consequences no less fatal to the interests of univer- 
asl education than is the former theory of the intorests of all Chris- 



tianity. The hi^tory of modern Europe is general, and of England 
in particular, teaches us that when the elementary schools were in 
the hands of the Church, and the State performed no other office in 
regard to schools than that of tax-assessor and tax-gatherer to the 
Church, the mass of the people were deplorably ignorant, and, there- 
fore deplorably en sl&ved. In Upper Canada, the establishment and 
support of denominational schools to meet the circumstances of each 
religious persuasion #ould not only cost the people more than five- 
fold what they have now to p«|^ fbr school purposes, but would leave 
the youth of minor religious perstSasipn?, and a large portion of the 
poorer youth of the country, without, any means of education 
upon terms within the pecuniary resources of their parents, unless 
as paupers, or at the expense of their religious ftith. . 

3. But the establishment of denominational common schools for 
the purpose of denominational religious instruction itself is inex- 
pedient. The common schools are not boarding, but d«iy schools. 
The children attending them reside with their own parents, and are 
witliin the charge of their own pastors : and therefore the oversight 
and duties of the parents and pastors of children attending the 
common schools are not in the least suspended or interfered with. 
The children attending such schools can be with the teacher only 
from 9 o'clock in the morning until 4 o'clock in the afternoon of 
five or six days in the week, while during his morning and night 
of each week-day and the whole of Sunday, they are with their 
parents or pastors ; and the mornings, and evenings, and Sabbath 
of each week, are the very portions of time which convenience and 
usage and ecclesiastical laws prescribe for religious studies and 
instruction — portions of tin«e daring which pupils are not and can- 
not be with the teacher, but are and must be under the oversight of 
their parents or pastors. And the constitution or order of discipline 
of each religions persuasion enjoins upon its pastors and members 
to teach the stunmary of religious faith and practice required to be 
taught to the children of the members of each such persuasion. I 
might here adduce what iff enjoined on this subject by the Roman 
Catholic, and the several Protestant Churches ; but as an example 
of what is required, in some form or other, by the laws or rules of 
every religious persuasion, I will quote the 59th canon of the Church 
of England, — which is as follows : — 

" Every Parson, Vicar or Curate, upon every Sunday and Holy- 
day, before Evening Prayer, shall) for half an hour or more, 
examine and instruct the youth and ignorant persons in his parish, 
in the Ten Commandments, the Articles of the Belief, and the 
Lord's Prayer ; and shall diligently hear, instruct, and teach them 
the Catechism set forth in the Book of Common Prayer, and all 
fathers, mothers, masters, and mistresses, shall cause their children, 
servants, and apprentices, which have not learned the catechism, to 
come to the church at the time appointed, obediently to hear, and to 
be ordered by the Minister, until they have learned the same. And 
if any Minister neglect his duty herein, let him be sharply reproved 
upon the first complaint, and true iiotice thereof given to the 
Bishop or Ordinary of the place. If, after submitting himself, he 
shall willingly offend therein again, let him be suspended ; if so 
the third time, there being little hope that he will be therein 
reformed, then excommunicated, and so remain until he will be 
reformed. And, likewise, if any of the said fathers, mothers, 
masters, or mistresses, children, servants, or apprentices, shall 
neglect their duties, of the one sort of not causing them to 
come, and the other in refusing to learn, as aforesaid let them be 
suspended by their Ordinaries, (if they be not children) and if they 
so persist by the space of a month, then let them be excommuni- 
cated." 

To require, therefore, the teacher in any common day Bchool to 
teach the catechism of any religious per9uasion, is not only a work 
of supererogation, but a direct interference with the disciplinary 
order of each religious persuasion ; and instead of providing by law 
for the extension of religious instruction and the promotion of 
Christian morality, it is providing by law for the neglect of 
pastoral and parental duty, by transferring to the common school 
teacher the duties which their church enjoins upon them, and thus 
sanctioning immoralities in pastors and parents, — which must, in a 
high degreee, be injurious to the interests of public morals no less 
than to the interests of children and of the common schools. In- 
stead of providing by law for denominational day schools for the 
teaching of denominational catechisms in school, it would seem 
more suitable to enforce by law the performance of the aekoowlt dg- 
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ed disciplinary duties of pastors end members of religious persua- 
sions by not permittlngf their children to enter the public schools 
until their parents and pastors had taught them the catechism 
of their own church. The theory, therefore of denominational 
day schools is as inexpedient on religious grounds as It is on the 
grounds of economy and educational extension. The demand to 
make the teacher do the canonical work of the clergyman is as im- 
politic as it is selfish. Economy as well as patriotism requires that 
the schools established for all should be open to all upon equal terms 
and upon principles common to all — letving to each religious per- 
suasion the performance of its own recognized and appropriate duties 
in teaching Its own catechism to its own children. Surely it is not 
the province of govemment to usurp the functions of the religious 
persaaslona of the country ; but it should recognize their existence, 
and therefore not provide for denominational teaching to the pupils 
in the day schools, any more than it should provide such pupils jvith 
daily food and raiment, or weekly preaching or places of worship. 
As the state recognizes the existence of parents and the performance 
of parental duties by not providing children with what should be 
provided by their parents — namely, clothing and food ;— so should 
it recognize the existence of the religioua persuasions and the per- 
formance of their duties by not providing for the Uaching in the 
schools of that which each religious persuasion declares should 
be taught by its own ministers and the parents of its children. 

^ 4. But, it may be asked, ought not religious instruction to be 
given in day achools, and ought not government to require this in 
every school 1 I answer, what may or ought to be done in regard 
to religious instruction, and what the government ought to require, 
are two different things. Who doubts that public worship should 
be attended and family duties performed ? But does it therefore 
follow that government is to compel attendance upon the one, or 
the performance of the othor ? If our government were a despot- 
ism, and if there were no law or no liberty, civil or religious, but 
the absolute will of the Sovereign, then government would, of 
course compel such religious and other instruction as it pleased, — 
as is the case under despotisms in Europe. But as our government 
is a constitutional and a popular government, it ia to compel do 
farther in matters of religious instruction than it is itself the expres- 
aion of the mind of the country, and than it is organized by law to 
do. Therefore, in the •* General Regulations on the Constitution 
and Government of Schools respecting religions intructlon," (quoted 
in a note on a preceding page) it ia made the duty of every teacher 
to inculcate those principles and duties of piety and virtue which 
form the basis of morality and order in a state, while parents and 
school teachers and school managers are left free to provide for and 
give such further religious instruction as they shall deaire and deem 
expedient. If with us, as in despotic countries, the people were 
nothing politically or civily but slaves and machines, commanded 
and moved by the will of one man, and all the local school authori- 
ties were appointed by him, then the schools might be the religious 
teachers of his will ; but with us the people in each municipality 
share as largely in the management of the achools as they do in 
making thewhool law itself. They erect the school-houses ; they 
employ the teachers ; they provide the greater part of the means 
for the support of the schools ; they are the parlies immediately 
concerned — the parents and pastors of the children taught in the 
achools. Who then are to be the judges of the nature and extent 

of the religious instruction to be given to the pupils in the schools 

these parents and pastors, or the Executive Government, counselled 
and administered by means of heads of departments, who are changed 
from time to time at the pleasure of the popular mind, and who 
are not understood to be invested with any religioua authority over 
the children of their constituents ? 

5. Then if the question be viewed as one of £acl, instead of 
theory, what is the conclusion forced upon us ? Are those coun- 
tries in Europe in which denominational day schools alone are 
established and permitted by government, the most enlightened, the 
most virtuous, the most free, the most prosperous, of all the coun- 
tries of Europe or America? Nay, ij^ very reverse is the fact. 
And it were not difficult to show that those denominational schools 
in England which were endowed in former ages, have often been 
the seats of oppressions, vices, and practices, that would not be 
tolerated in the most imperfect of the common schools of Upper 
Canada. And when our common schools were formerly, in regard 
to government control, cbiefiy under the management of one de- 



domination, were the teachers and schools more elevated in their 
religious and moral character, than at the present time 1 Is not 
the reverse notoriously the case 1 And if enquiry be made into 
the actual amount of religious instruction given in what are pro- 
fessedly denominational schools, whether male and female, (and I 
have made the enquiry,) it will be found to consiiit of prayers not 
more frequently than in the common schools, and of reciting a por- 
tion of catechism each week — a thing which is done in many of 
the common schools, altho'igh the ritual of each denomination re- 
qaires catechetical instruction to be given elsewhere and by other 
parties. So obviously unnecessary on religious grounds are separ- 
ate denominational schools, that two school-houses which were 
built under the auspices of the Church of England for parish schools 
of that church — the one at Cobourg, by the congregation of the 
Archdeacon of York, and the other in connection with Trinity 
Church, Toronto East — have, after fair trial, been converted for the 
time being into common school houses, under the direction of the 
Public Boards of School Trustees Sn Toronto and Cobourg. ^ 

6. I am persuaded that the religioua interests of youth will be 
much more effectually cared for and advanced, by insisting that 
each religions persuasion shall fulfill ita acknowledged rules and 
obligations for the religious instruction of its own youth, than by 
any attempt to convert for that purpose the common day schoola 
into denominational ones, and thus legislate for the neglect of duly 
on the part of paators and parents of the different persuasions* 
The common day school and its teacher ought not to be burdened 
with duties which belong to the pastor, the parent, and the church. 
The education of the youth of the country consists not merely of 
what is taught in the day school, but also of what ia taught at 
home by the parents and in the church by the pastor. And if the 
religious part of the education of youth is, in any instances, ne- 
glected or defective, the blame rests with the pastors and parents 
concerned, who, by such neglect, have violated their own religioua 
canons or rules, as well as the express commands of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. In all such cases, pastors and parents are the responsible, 
as well as guilty parties, and not the teacher of the common school, 
nor the common school system. 

7. But in respect to colleges and other high seminarlea of learn- 
ing, the caae ia different. Such institutions cannot be established 
within an hour's walk of every man's door. Youth, in order to at- 
tend them, must as a general rule, leave their homes, and be taken 
from daily oversight and instruotions of their parents and pastors. 
During this period of their education, the duties of parental and 
pastoral care and instruction must be suspended, or provision must 
be made for It in connection with such institutions. Youth attend- 
ing colleges and collegiate aeminaries are at an age when they are 
moat exposed to temptation — ^mustneed the best counsels in religion 
and morala — are pursuing atudies which most involve the princi- 
ples of human action, and the duties and relations of common life. 
At such a period and under such circumstances, youth need the ex- 
ercise of all that is tender and vigilent in parental affection, and 
all that is instructive and wiae in pastoral oversight ; yet they are 
far removed from both their pastor and parent. Hence what ia 
supplied by the parent and pastor at home, ought as far as possi- 
ble, to be provided in connection with each college abroad. And, 
therefore, the aame reason that condemnathe establi:jhment of pub- 
lic denominational day achools, justifies the establiahmentof denom- 
inational colleges, in connection with which the duties of the 
parent and pastor can be best discharged. 

Publie aid ia given to denominational colleges, not for denomination- 
purposes, (which is the special object of denominational day 
schools,) but for the advancement of science and literature alone, 
becauae auch colleges are the most economical, efficient and available 
agencies for teaching the higher branchea of education in the coun- 
try : the aid being given, not to theological aeminaries, nor for the 
support of theological professors, but exclusively towards the support 
of teachers of science and literature. Nor is such aid given to a 
denominational college until after a large outlay has been made by 
ita projectors in the procuring of premises, erecting or procuring 
and furnishing buildings, and the employment of professors and 
teachera — evincive of the intelligence, diaposition and enterprise of 
a large section of the commnntty to establish and sustain such an 
institution. 

It is not, however, my intention to discuaa the question of recog- 
nizing and aiding denominational collegea in a ayatem of publie 
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'metruction. My object in the foregoing remarks is to show that 
the objections against the establishment of denominational day 
Bchools, do not form any objection to granting aid to denominational 
coltegcs as institutions of science and literaturei and open to all 
classes of youth who may be desirous of attending them. 

The more carefully the question of religious instruction in con- 
nection with our system of common schools is examined, the more 
clearly, I think, it will appear that it has been left where it pro- 
perly belongs— with the local school municipalities, parents and 
managers of schools^-the government protecting the right of each 
parent and child, but beyond this and beyond the principles and du- 
ties of morality common to all classes, neither compelling, not pro- 
hibiting—recognizing the duties of pastors and parents, as well as 
of school trustees and teachers, and considering the united labours 
of all as constituting the system of education for the youth of the 
country. 



SHORT MEMOIRS OP EMINENT MEN. 

No. 3. 

JOSEPH ADDISON. 

Joseph Addison, the son of Launcelot Addison, D. D., was born 
on the 11th of May, 1672, at Milston, a village in Wiltshire. His 
father, then rector of that place, and afterwards prebendary of 
Sarum, dean of Litchfield, and archdeacon of Coventry, was a roan 
of great natural abilities, and author of several workp, which evince 
that his literary attainments were of no ordinary character. The 
subject of his memoir received the first rudiments of education at 
the place of his nativity, under the tuition of Mr. Naisb, a 
clergyman, but was soon removed to Salisbury, and from thence to 
the (Jharter-house. At fifteen be was entered at Queen's College, 
Oxford, where he applied very closely to the study of classical 
learning, in which he made a surprising proficiency. 

In the year 1687, Dr. Lancaster, dean of Magdalen College, having, 
by chance, seen a Latin poem, of Addison's, was so pleased with it 
that be immediately got him elected into that college, where ho 
took the degrees of Bachelor and Master of Arts. His Latin pieces, 
in the course of a few years, were exceedingly admired in both the 
universities, nor were they less esteemed abroad, particularly by 
Boileau, the celebrated French author, who was first led to think 
highly of the English genius for poetry by their perusal. He publish- 
ed nothing in English before the twenty-second year of his age, when 
there appeared a copy of verses written by him to Dryden, which 
met with great approbation from the best judges. 

At the Charter-house school he first formed that intimacy with 
Sir Richard Steele, which their joint literary labours afterwards so 
efiectually recorded. Addison was strongly pressed, when at the 
university, to enter into holy orders, and bad once resolved upon 
doing so ; but his great modesty, his natural diffidence, and an 
uncommonly delicate sense of the importance of the sacred office, 
joined to the advice of his friend, Mr. Montague, the Chancellor of 
Exchequer, made him afterwards alter his resolution. Having 
expressed to one of his patrons, Sir John Somers, a great inclina- 
tion to travel, that gentleman, by his interest, procured him a pen- 
sion from government of three hundred pounds a-year to defray his 
expenses. He accordingly made a tour to Italy in the year 1699, 
# and two years after wrote a poetical epistle from that country to 
the Earl of Halifax, In 1702 he was about to return to England, 
when he received an appointment to attend. Prince Eugene, then in 
* command of the Imperial troops in Italy ; but the death of William 
the Third happening soon after, put an end to this affair, as well as 
to his pension, and he remained a considerable time unemployed. 
During this period, however, Addison was not idle, but sedulously 
applied himself to the cultivation of his mind, until at length an un- 
expected incident gave him an opportunity of displaying his talents 
to advantage. Lord Godolphin, happening to complain to Lord 
Halifax that the Duke of Marlborough's victory at Blenheim had 
never been celebrated in verse in the manner it deserved, asked 
that nobleman if he could name a person capable of doing justice 
to the subject. Lord Halifax replied that he did know of such a 
person, but refused to mention him, ^* Because," he added, ^ I have 
long seen, with indignation, men of no merit maintained in luxury 
at the public expense, while those of real worth and modesty are 
■ufTered to languish in want and obscurity." 



To this the Lord Treasurer answered that he was sorry there 
should be occasion for such a remark ; but that he would do his 
best to wipe ofi^such reproaches for the future ; and, on his pledg- 
ing his honour that whoever his lordship named as adequate to 
the task should be suitably recompensed, Lord Halifax mentioned 
Addison. 

The proposal was, by direction of the Treasurer, made to our 
author by Mr. Boyle, in so polite and flattering a manner, that he 
readily accepted it. Lord Godolphin having seen the first part of 
the work before the whole was finished, was so pleased with it, that 
he appointed him Commissioner of Appeals. 

The ensuing year he accompanied Lord Halifax into Holland, 
and in 1706 was made private secretary to the Secretay of State, 
in which office he acquitted himself ably. 

About this time, there being a great taste for Italian operas, he 
wrote the opera of *' Rosamond," wishing to try the efiTeot that a 
composition of this with English words would have upon the stage; 
but, probably owing to the badness of the music to which it wa» 
adapted, this undertaking did not succeed. 

On the 1st of March, 1711, the first number of the ^ Spectator" 
made its appearance. Of the the extraordinary popularity of this 
celebrated periodical, the fact that more than twenty-thousand 
copies were often sold in one day, would alone bear sufficient 
testimony. 

But, although his literary fame was raised very high by the publi- 
cation of the ** Tatler" and " Spectator," the former of which 
works is supposed to have been commenced by his friend Steele 
whilst he was in Ireland, without his knowledge ; yet it was not 
until the appearance of <'Cato" that his reputation reached its 
greatest height. The celebrated tragedy was planned by the 
author when he was very young, and principally written abroad. 
For a long time he had no intention of bringing it forward on the 
stage, but at length, yielding to the earnest and frequently repeat- 
ed solicitations of his friends, it was exhibited at the theatre, with a 
prologue written by Pope. It met with uncommon success, being 
played thirty-five nights without interruption, and then discontinued 
only on account of the illness of one of the principal actors. — 
" Cato" was no less admired on the Continent, having been translat- 
ed into French, Italian, and German. It was acted at Leghorn, 
and several other places, with immense applause : and the Jesuits 
of St. Omer made a Latin version of it, which was got up 
with great magnificence, and acted by the students of the 
college. 

Before the arrival of George the First, Addison was made Secre- 
tary of the Regency, and was required by his office to send notice 
to that monarch of the death of Queen Anne, and the vacancy of 
the throne of England. He was so long in performing this, think- 
ing that such a subject required so much consideration as to the 
best manner of expressing it, and was so perplexed with the choice 
of terms, that the lords, who could not be thus kept waiting, called 
a man of the name of Southwell, a clerk in the house, and desired 
him to depatch the message. Southwell readily wrote what was 
necessary, in the common-place style of business, and boasted that 
he had performed what was too difficult for Addison. A striking 
instance of absurd and overweening self-conceit is here aiforded us; 
and it may also be remarked how much more frequently this defect 
is found in ignorant and inferior minds than those who are justly 
distmguished above the. common herd for wisdom and learning. 

In 1716 Addison married the widow of the Earl of Warwick, 
whom he had long courted. It seldom happens that unequal mar- 
riages are productive of happiness to either party ; and this was 
exemplified in the case of Addison and his wife. He first became 
acquainted with her from being tutor to her son ; and the lady 
always remembered hor own rank, and treated her husband with 
very little consideration. 

The year after this ill-sorted union Addison rose to his highest 
elevation, being made Secretary of State, but appears to have prov- 
ed himself unequal to the duties of his situation. Having no 
powers of oratory, he could not speak in the House of Commons ; 
and in the office he could not issue an order without losing his 
time, and causing inconvenient delay, by waiting to express it in fine 
and elaborate language. Finding, by experience, his utter inability 
for public business, he solicited his dismission, which was granted^ 
with a pension of £1600 a year. 

In this retirement, although suffering from declining health, he 
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applied himself with diligrence to the oompletioa of a work entitled 
^ £videnees of the Christian Religion ;" and intended to have made 
an English paraphrase of some of the Psalms. But his com plaints, 
asthma and dropsy, increased, and he was forced, reluctantly, to 
abandon his designs. He died on the 17th of June, 1719t at Hol- 
land-house, in the forty-eight year of his age. 

Pope relates, that, during his last illness, he sent for the poet 
Gray, who had not visited him for some time before. Addison 
told him that he had injured him, but that, if he recovered, ho would 
make full amends. What the injury was he did not explain, nor 
did Gray himself ever know. It is supposed, however, that some 
piece of preferment intended for Gray was withheld in consequence 
of Addison's interference. Another death-bed interview, of a more 
solemn nature is also recorded. It should first be mentioned that 
his son-in-law, Lord Warwick, was a very wild young man, of 
libertine and irregular habits, and possessing no fixed principles. 
He, notwithstanding, entertained sentiments of considerable respect 
for Addison, who had used great exertions to reclaim him ; but his 
good advice and kind admonitions had no effect upon the young 
man. Determined to try once more, Addison, when he found that 
he had but a short time longer to live, sent ^r Lord Warwick. 
who lost no time in hastening to his bed-side, and much affected, 
desired to hear his last wishes and injunctions. 

^I have sent for you," said Addison, " that you may see how a 
Christian can die." 

It would be interesting to know what effect this awfiil scene 
had upon the dissolute young earl ; we may hope that it led him to 
serious thought and sincere repentance, but of this we have no 
account. It is certain that, if he proposed reformation and a 
change of conduct, no time was allowed him to put his good resolu- 
tions in practice, for very shortly after the death of his father-in- 
in law he himself died. 

It has been observed by several of Addison's biographers, that 
he employed wit on the side of virtue and religion. His writings 
did much towards improving the depraved manners, and checking 
the vicious habits, prevalent in his day, and mingled instruction with 
amusement in a striking degree. 

He had the distinguished merit of being the first author who 
sought to reform and improve the age in which he lived, by boldly 
censuring its vices, and exposing its follies, yet in so clever and 
agreeable a manner, as to render bis writings eagerly perused by 
aU classes. 

Dr. Johnson says, in his Life of this great man, <' Before the 
* Tatler* and * Spectator,' if the writers for the theatre are expected, 
England had no masters for common life. We had many books to 
teach us our more important duties, and to settle opmions in Philo- 
sophy or Politics, but an Arbiter Elegantarium, a judge of pro- 
priety, was yet wanting, wlio should survey the track of daily con- 
versation, and free it from thorns and prickles, which tease the 
passer, though they do not wound him." 

" For this purpose," he adds, *• nothing is so proper as the 
frequent publication of short papers, which we read not as study 
but amusement. If the subject be slight, the treatise is short. The 
busy may find time, and the idle may find patience to read them." 

One of his contemporaries relates an anecdote of him, which 
may amuse our readers. Addison was very intimate with Mr. 
Temple Stanyan, author of a history of Greece. In the familiar 
conversation which the two friends frequently had together, they 
were accustomed to dispute each other's opinions, without reserve. 
It once happened that Addison lent Mr. Stansan five hundred 
pounds. After this, Stanyan, instead of conversing with the 
same frankness, and canvassing his friend's opinions with the same 
freedom as formerly, became constrained, deferential, and timid in 
his manner. This change gave Addison great uneasiness. Mat- 
ters had continued thus some time, when, one day, in discoursing 
together, a subject was introduced on which Stanyan had been 
used strenuously to oppose his friend's opinion ; but now, even 
upon this point, he gave way to what Addison advanced, without 
attempting to dispute what he said, or interposing his own view of 
the case. This annoyed and hurt Addison so much, that he ex- 
claimed, <* Either contradict me, or pay me the money !" 

There is much in the character of Addison that merits our 
admiration. Among his many good qualities may be mentioned a 
high sense of honour, and unimpeachable integrity, although tempt- 
ing bribes were frequently offered him by those who wished to 
secure his assistance and with the Court. 



The following lette*" affords so pleasing an illustration of his 
feeling upon one of these occasions, that we will conclude his short 
memoir by quoting it. It relates to the case of a Major Dunbar, 
whom he had sought to serve when in Ireland by his interest with 
Lord Sutherland, and from whom ho had previously refused to 
accept, first, a three hundred pound bank note, and a diamond ring 
of the same value. ' 

** Sir, — I find there is a very strong opposicion formed against 
you, but I shall wait on my lord-lieutenant this morning, and lay 
your case before him as advantageously as I can, if ho is not engag- 
ed with other company. I am afraid what you say of his Grace 
does not portend you any good. And now, sir, believe me, when 
I assure you, that I never did, nor ever will, on any pretence 
whatsoever, take more than the stated and customary feet of my 
office. I might keep the contrary practice concealed from the 
world, were 1 capable of it, but I could not from myself ; and I 
hope I shall always feel the reproaches of my own heart more 
than those of all mankind. In the mean time, if I can sjerve a 
gentleman of merit, and such a character as you bear in the world, 
the satisfaction I meet with on such an occasion is always a 
sufficient, and the only, reward to, 

** Sir, your most obedient bumble servant, 

"J.Addison." 
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THE NEW SCHOOL-HOUSE.-DEDICATION ODE 

Father of Wisdom, bless the dome 

That liberal hands have made 
So beautiful, for those who seek 

Instructioa's fostertag aid ; 
And grant ibem here such wealth to gaiD, 

From learning's priceless lore« 
As fits the mind, e'en here below, 

On angel wings to soar. 

Ineronps they come ; the earnest boy, 

Fast by his sister's side ; 
And toCteriog oo, with wonderiag joy. 

The nursery's youngest pride : 
From hall and cot they freely come, 

A fllad and studious band. 
The hope of many a parent's heart 

The jewels of our land. 

Father of Mercies, bless the band 

That here, in youthful bloom. 
Shall lamb-Uke by their teachers stand* 

When we are in our tomb ; 
And may they, through their spirit's aid, 

That holy knowledge prize 
Which wins the soul a glorious home 

When this frail body dies. 

American Messenger, 

BROCK'S MONUMENT. 

The Brock Monument Commit' ee having advertised for a series 
of designs for a new Monument to the ** Hero of Upper Canada'^ 
and his brave companions, Mr. Wm. Thomas, of this city, proved 
to be the successful competitor. The column is to be of the Roman 
composite order of architecture, wth its pedestal rising on a sub- 
basement ; with a Cippus and statue of the Hero, to the height of 185 
feet. The column Is fluted ; 95 feet high and 10 feet diameter. 
It rests on a square pedestal, the die of which is 16 feet square ; 
to be enriched with has reliefs of the principal events in the cam- 
paign of the General. The blocking course will be ornamented by 
lion's headia, linked together by festoons, with wreathed openings 
to give light to the interior. This again will rest upon a square 
sub-basement, 86 feet 9 inches square and 27 feet above the level 
of the earth's surface, enclosing a gallery round the inner pedestal 
120 feet in extent ; under the floor of which, in suitable vaults, are 
to be deposited the remains of the gallant Brock, and those of his 
brave ^ide'de-Campf Col. Maodonell. The gallery or corridor is 
to be lighted by wreathed openings, and will form an agreeable 
promenade for visitors. On the angle of the sub-basement are 
placed lions rampant, supporting shields, with the armorial bearings 
of the Brock family. The base of the oolumn is enriched with 
Laurel leaves and surmounted with Palm leaves. The capital of 
the column, 12 foot high, has a winged figure of Victory on each 
face, 10 feet 6 inches high, ^itb extended armsi sustaining mititary 
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shields as volutepy having on their outward angles, helineta with 
lion's heads ; the capital being somewhat after the example of the 
column at Albano, near Rome. It is proposed to furm spaces in 
the angles of the abacu?, to allow of persons going out to view the 
scenery ; so as not to disfigure the beauty of the capital by iron 
railings* From the top of the capital, a round cippus, 6 feet 6 
inches in dismeter and 9 feet in height, made of cast iron galvanized, 
with wreathed openings forming a chamber 6 feet in diameter, 
■eats round, and four circular openings, to view the magnificent 
scenery which surround the Heights ol Queenston. The cippus is 
to support a statue of the hero himself, 16 feet in height. Fr<m 
the base to the openings of the capital, runs all the way a staircase 
of stone, of 250 steps, which will be lighted by loop holes in the 
centre of the flutings. 

The whole of the works are to be erected in Queenston stone ; 
but it may probably be found necessary to adopt other stone for 
the bas reliefs. The door at the south side of the square sub-base- 
ment, is to be 7 feet high by 3 feet 6 inches wide, and will give 
immedihte access to the staircase, through the gallery or waiting 
room. The enclosure will form an area of 77 feet square, having 
at the angles military trophies, in carved stone, 20 feet high. A 
fosse will be formed round the inside of the wall of enclosure, as a 
fence or protection We shall close our observations by giving 
a comparative statement of the height of some^of the principal 
raonumeDts of the kind. 

■UTIRB HXIGHT. 

HAUC. ft. in. 

Pompey'B Pillar 90 

TrojWs Pillar 115 

Antonine Column 123 

Napoleon's Column, at Paris 132 

Nelson's Column, at Dublin 134 

York Column,at London 137 9 

Nelson Column, at Yarmouth 140 

Melville Column, at Edinburgh , 152 7 

Napoleon Column, at Paris, (July) - 156 10 

Alexander's Column, at St. Petersburgh 175 9 

Proposed Brock's Idonurtitnt 185 

Nelson's Monument, at London 193 

London Monument 202 

It will thus be seen that there will be but two Columns of the 
like kind, in ancient or modem architecture, that will exceed in 
height, the proposed monument, to be erected on Queenston 
Heights, to the ** glorious and immortal memory" of the gallant 
Brock. — PatrioU 



THE DUKE OP WELLINGTON. 
The illustrious man, whoee death bas been this week recorded, 
has so long been identified with the the history, not of England only, 
but of the world, that few fail to feel a near interest in one whose 
influence was universally pervasive. While the public jcurnals 
are filled with the records of his military and political life, we con- 
fine ourselves to a brief notice of his literary distinction, which is 
apt to be thrown into the shade by the brilliancy of his active ser- 
vices in the field or the senate. Some great eoldiers have been 
also able writers, but few have professedly narrated their own ex- 
ploits. Cesar did this, nor could any one in all the ages since have 
succeeded so well in a personal narrative as Wellington. Whether 
he has left any memoir of parts of his own life, in ibe papers com- 
mitted to Lord Mahon, as literary executor, we are not aware ; but 
the clear, terse, vigorous style of the < Despatches' satisfy us that 
he might have written a history equal in literary excellence to 
< CflBsar's Commentaries.' Evon in (he haste of bis epistolary 
writing, there is a forcible brevity and point, which would have doubly 
told in a formal and carefully prepared history. As it is, the literary 
merit of the < Wellington Despatches' is high. The very first of 
his letters given by Colonel Gurwood has often been cited as char- 
acterifitic of the man, as it is also of his style. But open the 
volumes at any ptge, and passsges as striking will be found. 
There is never any difficulty in knowing what Wellington means. 
He ssys in the plainest and fewest words possible what he thinko, 
or ftels, or desires at the time. Never carried away by enthusiasm, 
never striving after efifect, his language is always an expression of 
bis clear intellect and strong will. Sometimes there are marks of 
deep feeling, and at others of playful hiimour, but the staple ot his 
written woiics denotes clear, sensible, and vigorous thought. The 
same straightforward utterance appears in his speeches, although 
the difficulty of his delivery oftener led him into contusion, error, 
and repetition, than when sitting pen in hand. But how character- 



istic of the whole spirit and way of the man is this one sentence 
concerning popular clamour, spoken in the Hoose of Peers in May, 
1848: — "For myself, I csn only fsy that 1 have been ioi a great 
number of years in the habit of treating Euch criticisms and such 
SSESults with the .'mallest possible attention ; and I shall continue 
to do my duty to my sovereign, or elswhere, and continue to treat 
the language referred to with as little attention as heretofore." 

To any part of the long and eventful life of Wellington we need 
not refer, as everything recorded concerning him is being published 
so widely by the daily prepp, but the manner of his removal we 
csnnot help alluding to, for an historical contrast which it suggests. 
When Samuel Johnson was selecting instances of " The Vanity of 
Human Wishes," the end of the great captain of a former age oc- 
cur*'ed to him, and he coupled with it that of one not less famous in 
the public annals of the time, — 

** From Marlborough's eyes the tears of dotage flow. 
And Swift expiree a driveller and a show." 

Wellington knew no dotage. Bright and clear in intellect, though 
growing ieeble in bodily power, he was to the last, if we reckon 
ripeness of wisdom along with honesty of purpose and vigour of 
action, what Talleyrand called him long ago, *'ihe most capable 
man in England." The other great '< man of the time,'' Sir Robert 
Peel, also was removed before age had dimmed his faculties or de- 
stroyed his usefulness. Future historisns, in speaking of the death 
of Wellington and of Peel^ will note the contrast between the 
fulness of their earthly honour and the vanity of human wishes ia 
the rnd of Msrlborough and of Swift. 

We have been watching in what way the press of France would 
refer to the death of Wellington. One sentence from the < Siecle* 
will suffice to indicate the general tone of reserve with which the 
event is spoken of: — «*Le nom de Lord Wellington se rattache auz 
plus douloureux souvenirs de notre histoire contemporains ; g^n^ral 
ou negociateur, oet homme c6lebre fut I'enncmi le plus acharn6 de 
notre patrie. Ce fait sflirait a lui seul pour nous imposer la plus 
graiide reserve." We must remember that the moat generous and 
honourable of the literary men of France are now in exile, and that 
the press is under the censorship of the flatterers of Lonit 
Napoleon. — \Lonitn Literary Gazeite^ SepL 18]. There is, how 
ever, one honorable exception which we give below. 



GUIZOT ON WELUNGTON AND NAPOLEON. 

The following article from the ^ssemhHe JVationaU has been 
generally attributed, says the Albion to the pen of M. Guizot : — 

Great men disappear, and every day witness the fall of the last 
illustrious personsges who have been on the stage since the com- 
mencement of the present century. By the death of the Duke of 
Wellington, M. de Metternich is the sole survivor of the political 
celebrities who remodelled the map of Europe at the Congress of 
Vienna. We have already spoken of the Duke of Wellington, and 
have retraced the principal circumstances of his glorious career* If 
we now return to this subject, it is to protest against the bad taste 
of some journals, which, in order to flatter the cause which now 
triumphs, draw comparisons between the Duke of Wellington and 
Napoleon Bonaparte. We know nothing more odious than the 
judgments passed on illustrious contemporaries from the point of 
view of a narrow and unjust patriotism. To is low rhetoric is of a 
nature to degrade us in the eyes of foreigners who read our journals, 
and who take them for the expression of public opinion. Every 
great nation, we know is animated with a national spirit, which has 
its inevitable prejudices, 

France and England will never agree on the manner of judging 
Napoleon and the Duke of Wellington. Is it, therefore, impossible, 
by rising above those passions of circumstance, \o arrive at the 
truth with regard to these two illustrious rivals 1 The year 1769 
witnessed several glorious births, but certainly there was nothing 
more remarkable in that year than the simultaneous appearance 
on the stage of Uie world of the two men who were to meet at 
Waterloo. It appears that Providence proposed to balance one by 
the other ; to oppose to a great genius one of a quite eontrary 
character, and to bring in contact qualities and gifts of the most 
dissimilar kind. The principal characteristics of the genius of 
Napoleon, were a prodigious and insatiable imagination, aspiring to 
the impossible, the most vast and inflexible faculties, but also a 
singular nobility of ideas and impressions. A solid judgment, a 
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cool reason, a wonderful jastnesa of perception both on the field of 
battle and in the cabinet, the most penetrating good sense, amountin^^ 
to a power which became genius, perseverance which nothing coald 
tire or turn aside, and the most unshakeable firmness in great 
danger^ — such are some of the points which give the Duke of 
Welliogtoa such a promioent figure in the history of the 19th 
century. 

It was at a giant's pace that Napoleon ran through a career which 
was to lead him for a moment to the head of human things. By the 
rapidity of bis assent he daszied the world, and every thing with him 
took the character of a magic improvisation. His rival on the con- 
trary, rose with patient and modest slowness by courageous reflec- 
tion. He never dr^^w back, however ; he always went forward, and 
his glory followed a progression wbiqh escaped all reverses. To 
speak warmly of the imagination of men, to fascinate them, to 
excite their enthusiasm, and to labour by every means to inspire 
them with an admiration, mingled with a little lerror, was the con- 
stant study of Napoleon, who was far from disdaining artifice to 
efiEect his purpose. The Duku of Wellington never thought 
but of speaking to the reason ; he was never seen to do any thing 
in a theatrical manner. Doty was the only rule which he admiued, 
and which he imposed on others. He had a horror of charlatanisiu 
and falsehood. He never sought to excite bis soldiers, but some- 
times he reminded them that they bad to shod their blood because it 
was their duty. 

No astonishment will therefore be fell at the difference in the 
eloquence and the atyle of the two generals. In the proclamations 
of Napoleon, particularly in those of the campaigns of Italy, is to 
be found a powerful orator, who, in the manner of the ancients, en- 
graved great images in the minds of those to whom he addressed 
himselt. The orders of the day, the dispatches, and the reports of 
the Duke of Wellington were written witii a cold and austere sim- 
plicity. No scope is given to efbct^*every thing is positive and 
true. 

The Emperor Napoleon and the Duke of Wellington were not 
only great captains, they have also been called on to play great po- 
litical parts. History will perhaps decide that in Bonaparte the 
organizer was equal to the conqueror. It must not, however, be 
forgotten that the possession and tho use of spvereign power 
smoothed do^n many obstacles. With despotism great things are 
often easy. 

It was in a free country that during 37 years, from 1815 to 
1852, the Duke of Wellington enjoyed an unequalled Influence and 
authority. Placed by his birth, and more particularly hy his glory, 
at the bead of the English aristocracy, he belonged, truly speaking} 
to no party. It may be said that, in the bosom of the ooastitu- 
tional liberty of his country, the Duke of Wellington exercised a 
kind of moral dicutorship. The assistance which he was able to 
give or to withhold from the Government was immense. Although 
naturally conservative by bis principles and the nature of his genius, 
the Duke of Wellington did not, however, hesitate to propose to the 
Crown and to Parliament the emancipation of the Catholics. In 
his eyes that reform was politic, just and necessary. But his opin- 
ion was very different with regard to Parliamantary reform, which 
appeared to him to change the political constitution o( Old England, 
and to threaten her with serious dangers. Was he mistaken? The 
future alone can decide. We only now witness the first conse- 
quences of Parliamentary reform, and 20 years have scarcely pas- 
sed since the Duke of Wellington opposed it in the House of Lords. 
We must wait for a longer trial, remarking, however, that the 
simptoms already seen are far from impeaching the foresight of that 
illustrious statesman. 

If at any future period England should find herself exposed to 
any great danger, either at home or abroad, her ideas would cer- 
tainly revert to the man who for sixty years served and defended 
her. She will appreciate still more that wise, firm and sober ge- 
nius, who never allowed himself to be intimidated or to be excited, 
and whose moderation was rewarded by such a splendid destiny. 
The end and fall of the Elmperor Napoleon are the last point of 
contrast which we pointed out at the outset. The Emperor fell, 
the scaffolding crumbled away, and he who raised it with heroic 
temerity, only survived his irreparable shipwreck for a few years 
in exile. His fortunate rival, after a day by which the face of Eu- 
rope was changed, saw open before him another career, which pro- 
cured for him a new glory between peace and liberty, and which 



has only just finished in the midst of the unanimous regret and the 
gratitude of a great country. Is not such a lesson a striking proof 
of the final ascendancy of reason and of goud sens^ ovor all the 
boldness and the flights of imagination and of genius ? Tne con- 
trast of these two destinies, and these two great historical figures, 
has appeared to us too instructive not to be rapidly sketched, and, 
in drawing the comparison, we have set passion aside and have only 
sought for truth. 



THE PERIOD OP A CHILD'S EDUCATION. 

Various opinions prevail as to the most proper time to commence 
the education of children — ^somo claiming that it should be begun 
much earlier than is usual, while others maintain thet it is already 
entered upon at two early an age. Experience, in discu&sing this 
subject, is met by experience, and observation by observaiion, and 
the question — When shall the education of the child commence ? 
— remains unsettled, in the minds of many earnest inquirers. 

It is generally admitted, that the earliest impressions arc the 
most enduring — this being so, then it would seem to be a fair de- 
duction — that as soon as the child is susceptible uf comprehending 
impressions made upon the mind by words and by observation, 
should his systematic training and education be begun. The ca- 
pacity of children like that of adults, differs, and so of necessity will 
the most suiuble time to begin educating, be earlier or later, accord- 
ing to the ability to understand and know. 

The arts of reading, and spelling are not generally, easily ac- 
quired. Yet there are examples where boys and girls read and 
spell well at the age of four and five years ; and it has been re- 
marked by a teacher of great observation, that if a child who has 
attained the age of six years, cannot read easy lessons fluently, the 
difficulty of doing so increases with increasing years. It is very 
disheartening to a child who has sttained the age of seven or eight, 
to be still unable to read easy lessons with fluency. He feels 
keenly the odium that seems quietly to distil upon him who is denom- 
inated a bad reader— it is worse than being a ba/l speller. Early 
inferiority when one is fully conscious of it, is almost sure to pre- 
vent future progress — ^because it begets a hatred for books and liter- 
ary society. 

Education then, as we have often urged, $kmdd he commented in 
the home circle, and the mother should be the first teacher— for edu- 
cation of some sort is sure to be given and received by the child 
while at home, whether it be systematic or accidental — such as 
surrounding circumstances are calculated to impart. Every child 
should be taught to resd the letters of alphabet at borne. This 
should not be required of a public teacher except under the most 
extraordinary circumstances. No one is so well adapted to do 
this as the mother, In our favoured country — and not only should 
she teach the child its letters, but she should also teach it how 
to put them together so as to form words, and after that to put the 
words together so as to form sentences, which constitutes the first 
steps in learning the art of reading. An old English teacher re- 
marked many years since, that he always found those boys to be 
the best readers that had been taught bv their mothers. Further, 
he remarked that boys thus instructed seldom had vulgar tones — 
bnt generally have read with unusual ease and elegance. This 
teacher says : 

<* Let then, the child be taught to read as soon as the infsnt fa- 
culties begin to exhibit symptomns of improvable expansion ; his 
attention active in the extreme, must fix on a variety of objects, 
though by no means the only one. Let no long confinement, and 
no severity of reprimand or correction attend the lesson. A little 
will be learned at the earliest age, and with the easiest discipline. 
That little will infallibly lead to further improvement ; and the 
boy will soon, and with little pains to himself, or others, learn to 
read ; an acquisition considered In his difficulty ai d in its conse- 
quences, truly great. , . ,^ ^ ^ 

He, on the other hand, who is retarded, by the theoretical wis- 
dom of his friends, till he is seven or eight years of age, has this 
burdensomoHask to begin, when habits of idleness have been con- 
tracted, and when he ought to be laying the foundation of classical 

knowledge. « , . , 

Let mothers consider whether they can really employ themselves 
better than in the work of early teaching and training their litUe 
ones— a delightful employment indeed.— -Rurai JVw Yorker. 
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THE CLAIMS OP UNIVERSAL EDUCATION. 
It is not uncommon for those who have never reflected upon the 
subject to coneider it unjust, under any circumstances, to tax tiie 
property of one man to educate the children of another. Such are 
ever ready to inquire, Of what interest is it to me whether the 
children of others are educated or not? True, the whole subject 
has been thoroughly discussed, and its bearings clearly shown again 
and again ; yet there are still found, in almost every community, 
some whose minds remain unenlightened. To such it is therefore 
necessary to present anew the considerations which have led thou- 
aanda of others (who once thought as they now do,) to believe that 
a liberal provision for free education is the cheapest and best insur- 
ance which can be rffected upon properly and the surest guarantee 
for the safety of prop?r!y, reputation and life. Among these are 
the following : 

The statistics of crime informs us that nine* tenths of all the 
criminals confined in jails and penitentiaries are deplorably ignorant, 
aa well in regard lo sciencu and knowledge in general, is in respect 
to morals and religion. Had they been properly educated in child- 
hood and youth, instead of preying upon its best interest**, they 
might have contributed to the improvement of society, or honoured 
its highebt stations. 

If proper inquiry be made, a large proportion of the paupers 
sustained at public expense, will be found to belong to the ignorant 
claia, and to have been brought to their present condition by their 
want of the intelligence necessary to enable any one to manage 
boainess for himself. A good common school education would have 
aaved them from becoming burdens upon society, and enabled them, 
beside mainuing theroeelves respectably, to bear their share of 
those burdens which are unavoidable by human foresight or 
Mgacity. 

Could the statistics of intemperance be fully ascertained, it would 
be found that the great majority of those who have ruined them- 
•elvea and beggared their families by intemperate drinking, have, 
by the neglect of the culture of their minds, been rendered unable 
to enjoy any other than aensual pleasures. Does not every ob- 
aerriog person know that those who frequent tbe grog-shop are not 
generally tbe intelligent. 

It can be shown that more than one half the stcXmest in oar 
country is the result of ignorance, of a want of that acquaintance 
with the laws of health which might easily be obUined, and that, 
consequently more than one half of the expense occasioned by 
illness, and the loae of time, labour, etc^ attendant upon it, might be 
saved if the whole community were properly educated. 

It is well known that a large proportion of the litigation in thia 
country ariees from the inability (or the indisposition occasioned by 
a want of facility in doing it properly) to keep a proper record of 
business transuctions. Let every young person be made familiar 
with arithmetic and the elements of book-keeping, and taught to 
keep an accurate account of his dealings with others, and one-half 
of two-thirds of all the petty law-suits which are consunily dis- 
turbing the peace of neighborhoods would never occur. 

It can be demonstrated that those who are respectably educated 
can earn for themselves, or others, from twenty-five to fifty or 
one hundred per cent, more than those without education ; ami that, 
too, in employments were physical labor and manual akill are 
mainly concerned } to say nothing of other occupations^ where 
mental culture and a profound acquaintance with science are re* 
quired. Every thinking man knows that it is far cheaper to hire 
a man who is intelligent, than to employ an ignorant, stupid one, 
who needs an overseer to prevent him from slighting his work or 
destroying the material on which he operates. It costs no more 
to board a good workman than a bad one. 

It can be proved by tbe best of testimony that without that in- 
telligence and virtue which is the aim of the friends of universal 
education to secure, so far as human agency is concerned, to every 
youth in the landt a ConetHutumal government and our free institu- 
tions can not be perpetuated. 

It can be ahown with equal clearness, that without general in- 
telligence, pie/y can not be expected to prevail ; since, without it, 
religion is ever in danger of degenerating into superstition or 
fanaticism. 

The facts establishing these conclusions may not be familiar to 
all, but they have been frequently presented in the reports of school 
officers and thoae in charge of alms houses, prisons, and other 



public institutions ; snd both the iniths and the facts which sustain 
them are familiar, to all who have sought for such information, as 
household words. — Ohio Journal of Education. 



THE ECONOMY OP PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN CANADA. 

From two interesting addresses recently delivered by Dr. Hope, 
of Belleville, on the occasion of certain school examinations, (reported 
in another part of this number,) we select the following valuable 
ststistics, compiled with great csre and labour, illustrative of the 
great comparative cheapness of a symmetrical and efficient system 
of free public schools, primary and high schools, over privateer other 
schools ;< — also the vast superiority of an educational to a military 
or civil system of police for cities and towns :— Dr. Hope remarked 
that in Belleville, ^ the numl>er of pupils in attendance since the 
commencement of the year was 1017, and the average daily 
attendance very encouraging indeed ; one-fourth of the pupils 
attending the schools were studying the following branches of edu- 
cation : Natural Philosophy, Mathematics, Animal and Vegetable 
Physiology, Book-keeping, &c., which would cost at a private 
school 15s per quarter; say 2tl0 at 15s. would be £150; 600 
studying the u^ual branches at a common school at 10s. per Qr. 
would be £1200, — total, £1350. He said to educate the same 
number in the aaroe branches of education, in our comfortable 
school houaes, costs the town £486 18s. exclusive of the Legisla- 
tive school grant of £90 12s. which could not be obtained by private 
schools. He said, although the above was an exact estimate of the 
amount which the town had to pay towards tbe support of educa- 
tion, thst in consequence of tbe rapid increase of pupils since the 
opening of the new school houses, it would be necessary to engage 
an aasistant teacher in each achool, which would probably make the 
amount above steted £586 18s. — showing a difference in favour of 
free achools of £763 2s., or we might eay as 338. Od. is to 128. 
2d. He considered'that these facte went far to show the advan- 
tage in every point of view of the free system over the old. Dr. 
Hope also gave a very interesting sketeh of the working of our 
common schools, as well as tbe different amounts of money which 
bad been granted by tbe government for the support of education, 
which was listened te with great attention. He ateted that many 
persons eomplained of being taxed for the support of education, but 
he would remind those who thus complsined, that if they did not 
pay for tbe support of education they would soon have to be taxed 
in snother way less agreeable to their feelinga ; for he contended 
and was prepared to prove hia stetementp, that where the people 
ref uaed to support education, they would have to pay more for the 
support of criminal juatice, for it was universally admitted that 
where ignorance abounds, there crime as a necessary consequence 
will prevail to an alarming extent, and as an illustration of tbe 
power of education aa a preventive against crime» he gave the fol- 
lowing intereating atatistics, which are taken from the Journal of 
the Stetistical Society published in London, and though they are 
aomewbat startling, their accuracy may be relied upon. He said, 
teking all tbe counties of England and Wales from 1836 to 1847, 
a period of 11 years, more than half of those counties fail to furnish 
a single accusation against any person whose education went beyond 
reading and writing. 

The anoaal average accasation in all the counties was S5,4I3 

Do. of persoLS convicted educated beyond reading and writing. 106 

Proportion of accusation to the male population, total 1 in.... 370 

Do. do. of males educated beyond reading and wiitmg, 1 in ... . 77,227 

Proportion of accusation to the female population, 1 in 1,680 

Do. do. of females educated bejrond reading and writing, 1 in.. 2,034,718 
33 Counties comprising a popnlation of 11,183,718 which fur- 
nished of convicts educated beyond reading and writing ... 45 
30 counties comprising a population of 7,628,039 furnished 

of convicts educated beyond reading and writing 

To the honour of the female sex, the number accnsed of crime is very 
small indeed, especially of the educated, only 1 in 2,034,733. 

He thought theae facts were most conclusive, aa to the benefits 
that education confer on the community at large in a civil point of 
view, and if there was no other argument than this, that education 
is a powerful preventive against crime, it should therefore, be well 
supported. It is a duty we owe to our children, as well as to tbe 
state, to see that tbe rising generation receive a good education, 
when we are awar^ that it confers so many blessings on our chil- 
dren. Some present must have often felt the disadvantages they 
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experience in condacting their businesfs from the want of education; 
this being the case, it is their duty to pee that these disadvantajres 
were not entailed on their childien. There are two kinds of educa- 
tion, the one generally implies a knowledge of our own language, 
as well as an acqaaintance with the higher branches of education, 
the other is acquired by experience ; while be admitted the advan- 
tage of experience, yet be thought that this experience was rendered 
much more useful when engrafted on a good education. He fully 
concurred with an eminent educationist in the United States, that 
money spent in the support of education, was like the vapour which 
rises from the earth, which soon returns tu enriob it. 



CANADIAN RESOURCES AND PROGRESS. 
Extract from the Annual Mdresa of the Pregident of the Agrtcul- 

tural Auodation of Upper Canada, (T. Starbt, Esq. M.P.P.) 

delivered at the recent Provincial Exhibition at Toronto, 

We have many blessings for which to be thankful to the Gra- 
cious Giver of all good. Our lot has been cast in a land inferior 
to none, in all natural advantagea—its soil is fertile— its waters are 
abundant and pure — ita climate Is favourable to the health of man 
— to the sustenance of all the lesser aoimals— and to the growth 
and ripening of all the various vegetable productions, which the 
necessities of man and beast demand. It has been frequently re- 
marked, and I believe it is now freely admitted, by those best qualified 
to judge, that the splendk! peninsula which lies between the Lakes 
Huron, Erie, and Ontario— as regards its forests — soil — climate 
and water — is not surpassed on the continent of America— and it 
rests chiefly with ourselves, by a unity of purpose and action— by 
well timed efibrts and proper exertions, rightly directed, to place it 
in a situation to rank as one of the finest agricultural portions of the 
world. 

The land in which it is our good fortune to live, abounds in the 
richest mines of iron, oopper, and lead, and although we have not, 
to any extent as yet discovered the gold of California and Australia, 
or the silver of Mexico and Peru, deeply imbedded io the bowels of 
the earth — it ought to be a source of the highest congratulation, 
that many of our industrious farmers have found abundance of these 
precious metals, in the laudable and profitable pursuit of stirring 
the fruitful soil of tbatr own farms. • • 

We have an inexhaustible supply of lime sandstone— of free 
stone and granite — of gypsum and water lime or hydraulic oement 
— we have peat and marl in various parts of the Province, and 
even lithographio stone, e very rare production, is to be found of 
fine quality in some of the Counties. 

We have a climate and soil which will grow oats and peas, In- 
dian corn, turnips, carrots, flax and hemp, ae well as they are pro- 
duced any where else,-— and as respects wheat, the great staple of 
the county, it was with true Canadian pride, that I lately noticed 
in an article taken from the << American Miller,'* — a standard 
authority, that the wheat raised in Upper Canada makes better 
flour than auy wheat the American union produces — not even ex- 
cepting the wheat grown in the far famed and justly celebrated 
** Genesee Valley." We have running along the whole front of 
our country, the noble River St. Lawrence, which furnishes us a 
high-way to the Ocean. We can boast of a chain of water com- 
munication through that River, our Lakes and our Canals, the like 
of which is no where to be seen. Macadamized, gravelled and 
plank roads, are being rapidly made in all the older parts of the 
country — nay, even in some, but recently settled. Railroads-^ the 
sure indication of increasing prosperity — are either in the course of 
construction, or are seriously contemplated, in all eligible directions. 
Improvements are to be seen on all sides. The people are industrious, 
prudent and moral, and are more intelligent and enterprising. 

Agricultural Societies have introduced and encouraged the best 
breeds of horses, cattle, sheep and swine — the best kinds of wheat 
and other grains, as well as improved agricultural implements, of 
various forms and descriptions. Through their exertions, and the 
introduction of plouging matches, and other useful incentives to 
rivalry, a valuable change has been eflbcted in the art of husbandry; 
straight furrows, clean fields, and a judicious rotation of crops, have 
been obtained. These improvements, aided by a praiseworthy com- 
petition amongst the farmers themselves, have secured such returns 
for their labor, that despite the low price of wheal hitherto, the 
agriculturalists are, as a class — ^1 may venture to say, in a prosper- 
ous condition, if we may judge from the flouushing appearance of 
their farms, from their handsome and well built dwelling houses, 



their large and commodious ou' houses and barns, and the highly 
improved chiractcrcf their stock. These things, added to the 
creditable show which they make, on suitable occasions, with their 
excellent carriaaes and horsep, and the comfortaliie and independent 
manner in which ihey live, betoken an advanced state of improve- 
ment amongst us, ihnt cannot fail to bring with it a large share of 
happinesB and contentment. 

In our villagPF, towns and cities, the same progress is visible. 
The wilderness has become the thriving village — the lately insig- 
nificant village baa become the busy and populous town— and the 
town of a few years existence has grov^n into a city, with gas; 
filled with throngsof busy people, and lined with shops, which, whether 
wp look at their magnificent plate glass windows, massive doors or 
well filled shelves, would not disgrace Rpgent street or Oxford 
street, London. 

Correct styles of Architecture have of late years been introduced, 
and generally adopted, not alone in the cliaHe designs of our many 
public buildings, but by our enterprising citizens, in the erection of 
tbeir splendid private dwellings. And landscape gardeners, find 
ample employment in beautifying the grounds, and improving ihe 
outskirts of our large towns and cities. 

On our Lakes, Rivers and Canals, are transported every year, 
an increasing amount of the surplus productions of our Farms to 
other markets, and manufacturing goods are brought back in their 
stead. These same Rivers and Lakes are now navigated by flaets 
of noble steamers, which for safety, speed, and convenience nnd 
elegance, can scarely be equalled— and our sailing craft, occasion- 
ally take in their loadfng on the shores ot Lake Huron, and unship 
in the spacious Harbor of Halifax. 



GREAT RESULTS FROM SMALL BEGINNINGS. 

Berthold Shwartz, according to a common import, having, in 
some of his experiments in alchemy, put into a common mortar a 
mixture of saltpetre and other oorobufitible materials accidentally 
dropped in a spark, when he was astonished to see the pestle fly off 
into the air. This incident furnished two ideas — that of the in- 
creased power of gimpowder when confined, and that of its appli- 
cability to the propulsion of heavy bodies. These two simple 
ideas, carried out into practice, produced guns, large and small, and 
revolutionized the entire sytem of war. 

The vibrations of the lid of an iron tea-kettle gave the first hint 
of the expansive power of steam. This hint, followed out through 
innumerable experiments, finally ended in the modem steam en- 
gine, which is &it revolutionising the mode of both land and water 
carriage. 

The first idea of our modern railways — and it is a very simple 
idea— came from a mine near Newcastle, England. The plan oc- 
curred to some one of ** laying rails of timber exactly straight and 
parallel ; and bulky carts were made with four rollers fitting those 
rails, whereby the carriage was made so easy that one horse would 
draw four or five chaldrons of coals. 

Thus coal was conveyed from the mines to the bank of the river 
Tyne. This mode was in practice in 1676; how much earlier, is 
not known to ua, probably to no one; for, though a great idea, it 
was like most other great ideas, thought of little account at tne time 
of its origin. Like Columbus^s method of making an egg stand on 
the big end by jarring it so as to break the yolk, it was mought to 
be too simple to deserve any praise. Nevertheless, out of I his 
simple idea sprang one hundred and fifty years afterwaid the modem 
railway. 

It had been noticed by chemists, that flame cannot be made to 
pass through a tube of small diameter. In the hands of Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy, this fact grew into the miner's safety lamp, which has 
saved the lives of thousands. 

The magnet had been for centuries a plaything in Europe. At 
last its property, when freely suspended, of taking a north and south 
position was noticed, and applied to navigation. This resulted in 
the discovery of America. 

The power of the sun's rays to discolour certain substances, had 
long been known. In the liands of Daguerre, this great fact grew 
into a most beautiful and perfect method of taking miniatures. 

From Volta's simple pile, to Morse's magnetic telegraph, what a 
stride ! yet this stride is only the carrying out into practice of cer- 
tain very simple properties of galvanism and Magnetism. — Ohio 
Ohwrver. 
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XVIII. TABLET READING LESSONS. 

THREE Graduated Reading Leaaons, by Charica Baker : A circle of knowledge. Each 
Gradation consisting or tiOO Lessons. Two chief objects have been kopt in view in 
these Lessons :— 1st. To provide a series of school books suitable for elementary 
cla^fses, and for home instruction at a nio<ioraic price, which should comprise infor- 
mation on a range of subjects more conncct(*d, extended, and systematic than has 
ever l)eca Introduced into English lesnon books. 2ndly. To adapt this information 
by a graduatetl series of lessons for children of dltTerent ages and degret^ of ad- 
vancement ; not sraduated by commencing with short words, among which ore 
nearly all the parucle»— the most difficult words in a language— but by siiupUciiy of 
ideas, expressed in short, easy and natural sentences. The Sections into which the 
Series are divided, are as under :— 



I. Introductory. 
II. The Body and its Fartfl. 

III. Food. 

IV. Clothing. 
V. Dwellings. 

VI. Education. 
VII. Mammalia. 
VIII. Birds. 
IX. RepUles and Flahea. 
X. Insects and WoriiM. 
XI. Plants. 
XII. The Earth. 



Xiri. Substances. 

XIV. The Air and the Heavens. 
XV. Divisions of mine. 

XVI. Climates. 
XVir. Social Life. 
XVI II. Government. 

XIX. Other Nations. 
XX. Trade and Commerce. 

XXI. Matter. 
XXII. The Senses. 

XX I II. The Mind. 

XXIV. Attributes of God. 



Gradation I.— Demy quarto { the set of 90V Lessons, on 100 sheets, £0 8 

Gradation II.— Royal folk) ; the set of fiOO Levsons on 100 aheeis 10 

Gradation HI — Imperial folio •, the set of 90U Lessons on 107 sheets, .... 1 

Books— 1st grade, «id.; 3nd grade, 7|d.; 3rd grade, 

Baker's Manual for the above. No. I, 

Tin Frames arc provided for the Tablet Lessons, whtch open at the fh)nt ; 

the Frame for 1st G radation, 36. Od. ; for 3nd Gradation, 5s. •, 3rd Gradatton 

Reading without Spelling, 

Prorrevsivc Tablet Readmg Lessons, (large) per set of 12, 

Ditto ditto ditiD ditto iM, 

Whyte's Tablet Reading Lessons, (large) per set of 15 

National Tablet Reading Lessons, per sctof 33, 

National Tablet Aritbmetk: Lessons, per set of 00, o 

BUMSTEAD'S Table for Training the organs of Speech in Articulation.. 
3 feet 9 Inches wide, by 4 feet Inches long, printed in colours, 3 

Ditto ditto stretched on canvas, and mounted, 10 

Reading Table. 2 feet 6 inches wide, by 3 feet 8 inches long, 1 

Ditto ditto stretched on canvas and mounted 

Numeral Table. 3 fisct 7 inches wide, by i feet tf inches long, 

Ditto ditto stretched on canvas and mounted 

Punctuation Table. 3 feet 7 inches wide, by 3 foet inches long, 

Ditto ditto stretched on canvas and mounted, 

The entire set of Tables, in sheets, 

Ditto ditto Mounted 1 

"yARTY^S Series of Lesson Sheets.— These Lessons are confidently rccommendod ae 
* furnishing a complete and progressing course of Elementary Instruction, litey are 

printed with a clear, bold type, the suhiect Judiciously selected and simply arrangedi 

and whether in families. Public or Private, Schools, will be found insixumenbu in 

forwarding Rdigtous and Secular Knowledge. 
ALPHABETS.— Tikssjzss t^ tJU type «r* given im inckn. 

Largest Roman Capitals he, Small, 8|th«, 8 sheets, double foolscap broadside, £0 8 

Demy Broadside, Roman, C. & S., l|th, 3 sheets, 

Ditto ditto Red and Black 1 

Foolscap Broadside, Roman, C.&. 8., l|th, 8 sheets, 4 

Ditto ditto C. it S., Red and Black, 3 shceto, ... 8 

Arranged, Roman Small, Red and Black, l^th, 1 sheet, 4 

Vowels, Consonants and Stops, coloured type, 1 slieet, 4 

IMPELLING AND READING LESSONS. 

Reading Disentangled . A series of classified Lessons In Spelling and Read- 
ing. The liCMoons etuhrace Reading and Spelling, with numerous Engrav- 
ings, to assiMt in explaining the power as well as tiie names .ind forms of 
the letters. Each sheet contains one Lesson, which is conveyed in simple 
language, with occasional Directions to the Teacher. Price in sheets, per 

set of 37 I^essons, plaiu, 3 

Ditto ditto ditto coloured, 4| 

Progressive Spelling, combined with reading exercises— Part 1—14 sheets, 8 6 
Progrensivc SiKMIing, Part *i, containing two and more syllables, systemati- 
cally arranged, Iw. Sheets, 2 

Steps to Rending, 14 sheets, 8 

Tl>r Im'aiit's Help to Reading— lu 18 I^essons, 9aekpagt contain$ omb cosi- 

plete Let$on, 3 

History of Joseph and his Brethren, In easy language for Children, 10 

sttfcts, 3 

One Hundred Easy Tal)Ict liCssons, from the New Testament, Chronologi- 
cally arranged in harmonized narrative from the Four Gospels, with the 

places stated at which the events occurred, with Text Book S 

Ditto ditto on very large sheets, and in large tyiie, with Text Book, 18 
QEOGRAPH Y. Early Lessons in Geography, 14 Lessons 3 

pRAYERS, ice. Morning and Evening Prayer for Schools, on two sheets,. 

4 

3 

3 

8 

7i 

3 

7| 




The Lord's Praver, and Apostles' Creed, 2 sheeu, 

Ditto in oiie'shect (per dozen 8s. Od.), singly • 

Ten Commandments, in form of Tables, 1 sheet, 

Ditto per dozen, • ". U 

The Ijord's Prayer, or Ten Commandments, on a sheet in gold or coppo* 

brouz£, • 

||ULES for General Behaviour at School and at Home, per doz. Is. lO^d.; 

^ each, 

rpHE General Rules for Schools, the Ten Conunandments, and Lord's 

•'■ Prayer, on 3 sheets, 

ri ATECHISM.— The Church of England Catechism, on a large sheet, ... 

rpEXTS OP Scripture for the Walls of Churches, Schools, Workshops, 

*• Factories, Kitchens, &c., arraneed suggestively. Large Type, per set of !24 

Ditto ditto published by the Christian Knowledge Society, per set of GO 

Select Proverbs, publi^ed in a pamphlet, by the same Society, pp. ti4, . . . 

Maxima and Useful Sayings, one sheet, 

Sunday School Lessons, ou six sheets, per set, 



6 

3 

]| 

3 

3 



A" 



IT HMETIC— Progressive Lessons, in Numbers, forming a complete 
InuxKiuction to U»e Knowledge of Figures, and the Signs of Arithmetic, 4 

sbeets, . •*^ 

Nuiiomil Arithmetic, 00 siieets, • 

Progrewiive Figures, 2 sheets, •'"'', 'tL' 

The Five Tables— Notation, Addition. Subtraction. Multiplication, and Di- 
vi8k>u, with an enlarged Muitiplicaiton Table, ftom I to 40U, sheets,. .. 

Multiplication Table, extended to 400, 1 sheet, 

Tables of Money, 3 sheets, • • • • • 



8 

2 • 

4 

1 • 
3 
4 

8 



3 • 

% 

% 

s 

* 

^ 

1 • 



QRAMMAR, explained In Terse, red and black. Is 4d. 4 dieets Mack, 
nARTON'8 Reading and Spelling Lessons, on Sheets, as follows i-^ 

1. Infant School Texts for the Wails, 3s. and J 

2. Words with Scripture References, on a slieet, " 

3. Good DisiMMittons to be Cultivated, and Evil Dispositions to be Avoided, 

on a sheet J 

4. The Intellectual Sciences, on a sheet, • • • J 

5. The diilerent Kinds of Food, on a sheet J 

0. The Mineral Kingdom, and Produce of Dilfercnt Countries, on a sheet, 
7. Spellhig Leskons In large type,— a set of six sheets, per set, 

REYNOLD'S DIAGRAMS AND CHARTS. 
(Connected with page 31 of ihU Catatogue.) 
pEYNOLD'S First Secies of Six Astronomical Diagrams, each 35 by 00 
"• inches, printed on stout drawing paper, and full coloured. The whole at 

one view, mounted on canvas and rollers 18 9 

Ditto. Price In sbeets OW • 

Tlie Diagrams are executed in a bold, elear style, adapted lo convey at once 

to the mind a correct knowledge of this imiiortant Science. The series 

comprises illustrations of all the prtoelpal phenomena, as follows :^ 

1. The Planetary System. | 4. The Phases of the Moon. 

3. The F.arth and its Atmosphere. 5. The Theory of the Tides. 

3. The Seasons. | 0. The Eclipses. 

pEYNOLO'S Second Series of Twelve Astronomk^al Diagrams. Beautl- 
^ flilly executed on large quarto drawing boards, full eoloured, and includtaig 

several Transparencies, with descriptions. Price, each, 1 3 

Dltlo per set. In a ponfolfa), • 13 9 

The Series comprises 

1. The Solar System. 7. Th 
3. The Seasons. 

3. Eclipses and Tides. 

4. View of the Mtion. 
0. Phases of the Moon. 
0. The Earth and its Atmosphere. 



The Sun and Solar Phenomena. 
8. The Central Sun. 
0. Chart of the Heavens. 

10. Comparative Magnitude of the Planecs. 

11. Comets and Aerolites. 

12. Diagram of Meteroiogy. 



pEYNOLD'S Series of Twelve Diagrams of Geology, History and Physical 

*^ (Seographv. Umtform wUk tk$ foregoing. Price, each, 1 

Ditto per set la a porUbik), 13 

The Series comprises :— 
1. Popular Geology. 7. Waterfall. 

3. The Antedeluvian World. 8. Piano-Globe, movable. 

3. Geotogieai Map of England. 

4. Physical Map of the Worid. 
0. Mountains and Voloaooes. 
0. Rivers and Lakes. 



9. Principal Buildings in the World. 

10. The First Stream of fllstorj'. 

11. The Second Stream of Hislorr. 

12. The Varieties of Mankind. 



^ 



REYNOLD'S Two Diagrams of the Steam Engine. Each 3 feet by 2 foot, 
full coloured. Price each, 4 

Ditto At one view* mounted on canvas and roUer, 13 

The Diagrams are correctly drawn, and engraved on steel, in a bold style, 

and on a large scale, displaying clearly all the working parts of the 

Engine. They comprise :— 
1. The Condensing Engine. 1 3. The Locomotive Engine. 

These Diagrams are designed to convey to the mind, in the clearest manner, 

a correct knowledge of the principle and mode of action of the Steam 

Engine. 

REYNOLD'S Cbronoiogteal Chart of British H]slor7,Mtmi the Norman Con- 
quest to tlic present time. Shewing the principal National Occurrences, 
the Progress of the Arts and Sciences, the Foundations of Institutions, 
Ercctkin of Public Buildings, Imporunt Events in General History, Dis- 
coveries, Inventions, itc, &.c., on a large sheet, 4 ft. long, 1 9 

REYNOLD'S Stream of History, displaying at one view the Rise. Progress, 
and Fall of Nations and States \ the Periods of Great Philosophers and 
Conquerors } Dates of Important Evenu, itc, &c., on a sheet full 
coloured 1 IO4 



XIX. VOCAL MUSIC. 

Wilh«lm*» Method of TeMhmc Singing, a<ln|kted to Sn{{H«h as*, by John Uidlah. 

nULLAH'S Manual of Vocal Music. Parts I and n, bound together, . . . . jBO i 

Exercises and figures conLiined in tiic Manual, Parts I. and II. each, ... 10 
Large Sbeeti, containing the figures in Part I. of the Manual, Nos. 1 and 

8, in one parcel 7 

Ditto ditto stretched on frames and varnished 1 18 9 

Large Sheets containing the figures in Part of the Mantuil, Nos. 9 to 40, 

in parcels of 6 bhccts, {jer parcel, 7 

Ditto ditto stretched on frames and varnished 1 18 9 

Large Sheets containing the figures in Pan II. of Uie Manual , Nos. 41 to 

52, in one parcel, Oil 3 

Ditto ditto stretched on frames and varnished, 1 18 9 

Portibllos for Hullab's large sheets 115 

]{ULLAli'S Grammar of Vocal Music,. . 10 

ILLUSTRATIONS to Ilulloh's Vocal Grammar, per set of 30 sheets 3 13 

JJ|UaiC Copy Books, 13 

lUUSIC Paper, same size as Hullah's large sheets, 12 staves, per parcel of 

"^ sheets, 6 

Ditto ditto ditto ditto 8 staves per parcel of ditto 5 

STANDARD Tuning Forks, adjusted to 512 vibrations per second, 3 li 

rtOD save the Queen, arranged by Hulloh, In three four and five parts, on 

^^ both sides of a Card, l|d. each, or, per dozen 1 3 

QCHOOL Songs for two and three voices. Composed by HuUah. In two 

^ Books, pp. 10, each 74 
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OmUnU qf Hook tk4 FinL 

1 . Buttereupa and Daisies. 

2. The Months. 

3. The Savoyard's Song. 

4. Lady Bird. 

5. The Week. 

6. A Pleasant Day. 

7. TheCrickeU 

8. The Spring Journey. 
0. The Liule Xark. 

10. Birds. 

U. Tlie Milk PaU. 

13. The Seasons. 



OonUni$ qf Book tJu Second. 

13. The Sunbeam. 

14. Harvest Field and Flowers. 

15. PoorRoMn. 

10. The Little Sister. 

17. Sing for the Oak Tree. 

18. The Poor I labourer. 

19. The First Swallow. 

20. The Father's Return, 
•il. The Plough Boy. 

!«. The Farm Yard. 
S3. The Apple Tree, 
IM. The Shepherd Boy's Song. 



board,. 

Ditto 

Ditto 



XX. WaiTIKG. 
J^ULHAUSER'S Manual of Writtog. with 40 mode! PlatM, 

WRITING Model. First or Elementary set, 40 Plates, mounted on card 
board 

Second set •, Medium, or half text hand, and the ClphCTs,. . ... 
Third set ; fine, or small hand, and for PunctuaUon, Proverbs, 

and Moral Sentences, "" I',' "/ i' 

Ditto Fourth set ; fine or small hand, and the ciphers. U«t of the 
Sovereigns of England since the Conquest, • • 

WRITING Books, ruletl for Mulhauser's System, Not. I. IL and HI. No. 
I. ruled with diagonal lines throughout ; No. IL, the sMne ruling, al^- 
uated with leaves of cross lines only, No. 11 L ruled for half text, Ss. 6d. 

per doz. *, each, 

CLaTES rnled for the Method 



£0 8 e 



10 
10 



1 10| 



IJ ATIONAL Copy Lines, per set of six assorted sheets, 

Tl/iEMORIAL Scripture Copies. By Arehdewson Burrow. Engraved in a 

^" neat round hand, and mounted on millboard, the set, « I 9 

The six cards present a series of names and words relattaig to the most re- 
markable persons, places, and evei»tt of Sacred History ; "well as to 
the divisions of the Bible, and some of the doctrines of Christianity. 
These •• Memorial" words arc, with few exceptions, arranged according 
to the order of the Old and New Testaments ; and will thus iropreas the 
succession of the Books and of their contents nn the memory ; but me 
main object proposed is. that they should afford distinct subjects for 
thought to the pupil, and for examination lo the master. 
QUESTIONS on the Memorial Copies. 12mo. Price bound, £0 1 

The •* Questtons" on the Copies have been fhimcd with a view to enable 
the Master or Mistress of a School, or the Teacher, to find out whether 
the children understand what they write, and whether they are making 
any progress in the knowledge of their Bible." 

FULTON & EASTMAN'S Principles of Penmanship, iUustraied and ex- 
peditiously taught by the use of a set of School Writing Books, appro- 
priately ruled, and a Kqy :— ^ ^ «,.4».v~jjv 
I .— Fillton's Chirographic Charts. In two numbers. 3 feet Inches wide, by 
4 feet 4 Inches long, each, per pair, mounted on canvas and rollers, and 

Chart No. V.— Embraces p'riioiry ExercUes, and Elementary Principles in 

Writing, with illustrations of the correct and incorrect positions of the 

Scholar, ice. ^c» 

CttART a.— Embraces Elementary Principles tor Capitals ComUned, and 

Elementary Principles for Small I^atiers Combined. 

II.— Key to Fulton & Eastman's Chirographic Charts. Containing directlona 

for the PoBltton at the Desk, and manner of holding the Pen.— Also, foi 

the exact forms and proportions of letters, with rules for their execution. 

16mo. pp. ftL with a Steel Plate of the Charts In Miniature, 

in.— Fulton's School Writing Books. Per set of four numbers, 

Ditto Per dozen, J 

Dhto Singly, • 

Ho. 1. Designed for Young Beginners. No. 4. Dertmed to be used after 
No LNo, 3. Designed for Advanced Pupils. No. 4. Contains only 
the Parallel Lines. 
pADLAM'S Writing Books. The Common School Writtag Book. In five 

" numbers. Per set. • J 

Ditto ditto Per dozen, 

Ditto ditto Singly, . ■. 

The peculiaritks of this system consist In light lined letters for tracing, 
which require more observation than perlect or outline letters to be 
traced or filled ; In cleariy Illustrating by elements, &c., the manner of 
making and joining all letters without liftina Uie pen •, in the use of 
oblique lines, which aid in sloping letters andattainlng a movement of 
the whoU hand, wUhaut tkt reUrmint, incident U> their «m a$ heretofore 
vraetieedf in the distinct proportions of letters oecured by horizontal 
and oblique lines and dots •, in the practical exhibiiton of ilje most com- 
mon errors of leamen, Jtc. A&c. 
pOULD'S Progressive in Penmansh p. Practical and Omamentkl, for the 

^ use of ScliodlB, In Five Writing Books, per set, 

Ditto ditto Per dozen, 

Ditto ditto Slnglyt ^ 

The neculiariiy in Gould's Writing Book is in the placing of the copy lines inside the 
cover folded down. In writing, the lines can be exposed, so as to use them on 
any or every one of pages of the copy boofc-an adniirable plan. 

CHAMBER'S WriUng-Plafn, Current-hand, and Ornamental--In Fifteen 
prepared Copy Books. In those systems of writing which have come 
under the notice of the Editors, numerous formations are introduced which 
cihnot be imitated by the pen without retouching ; while, at the same 
time, the roost difficult junctions and comblnattons are too frequently 
associated with the earlier and more simple exercises. In Uie present 
system, which aspires to some degree of originality, care has been taken 
to avoid every refinement of engraving inconsistent with pracucal pen- 
manship ; a simple yet graceful style of wrmnj has bwu airo^ at -, and 
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the series Tendered otridty progreorive, 
TrRITING— Plain, and Current Hand. 

" Foolscap size. Price, each • • • • 

CMITH'S Copy Slips Cobloog 1*2 mo.;, contains:— 

1. First Writing Lea«)ns. 
a. Large Text. 

3. Small Text. 

4. Round Hand. 

5. Small Hand. . . ,«,.„ 

6. Large Text. Round style of Writing. 

7. Small Text. do. da 

8. Round Hand. do. do. 

9. Geographical Runnitig Hand. 

10. i;oinmerclal Running Hand. 

11. Receipts, Bills of Exchange, fcc. 
la. Select Sentences. 



Post size. 

In ten prepared Copy Books. 




3ft 



13. Ladies* Geographical. 

14. Ladies' Running Hand. 



PartL 
" 2. 



Ditto 
Ditto 

Scripture Round Hand. 
Ditto ditto 

Old English. 
German Text. 
Engrossing. 
Latin Copies. 
School Ornamental Alphabet!. 



The foregoing, per dozen, . jEO 6 Tft 

Singly 

24. A set of Plain nudOrnaracntal Alphabeifl, containing 11 various ands, 10 
'25. The Ladies' Writing Exeniplar, (Edited by D. H. Etiwin,) with art 3, 

J*ndie«' Runniiig Hand Copies, 1 8 

M. Aalronomiral CopU^, (Edited by R.Mitchell,) Engraved by W. -Miith,.. 

Nos. 1 to '23 and '2D, assorted. —Per dozen, 5 7 

No. -24, ficr dozen, 13 

No. -25, ditto 10 

Steel School Pens, p< r box, 1 8 

Pen-Holders, per dozen 3 

Lead Pencils, per dozen, lOd, and % 1 () 



XXL DRAWING BOOKS, Ace. 
** Any one wbo can Icaih to write can learn to draw.'* 
rjHAPMAN'8 American Drawing Book, especially adapted to the use of Schools, 
^ Acaileaiies, and Uonte Instruction. The Wood Engravings in these works are 
uio>t exquiijitely finished. They (unbmce every variety of exauipic, from ihe simple 
to the hlg iy tminhed speciineiis of drawing of the Human Figure, antique and 
uiodtTii, Natural Scenery, ice. Sec. 
The following Branches of the .'\rt are treated separately, viz.: — 
L Primary Instruction and Rudiments of Drawing. 

2. Drawing from Nature->material and method. 

3. Perspective— Composition^-Landscapf^ Figures. &c. 

4. Drawing, as applicable to the Mechanic Aits. 

5. Painting in Oil and Water Colours. 

6. The Principles of Li^bt and Shade. 

7. External Anatomy ot tlie Human Form, and Comparative Anatomy. 

8. The various metbodd of Etcbiug, Engravina, Modelling, Ace. 

Drawing Book No. I, Elementary. Quarto. Atlas form, pp.56, £0 S 

Ditto No. 11, Elemenuu-y. ditto ditto pp.50,.... U S 

Ditto No. Ill, Perspective. ditto ditto pp.56,.... 9 6 

Drawing Copy Book, No. 1, Primary and Elementary. Small quarto, pp., 

90 singly, 7ft 

Ditto per dozen 6 3 

Ditto No. II, Primary and Elementary, ditto pp. 90, singly, 7ft 

Ditto per dozen, 6 3 

TkRAWING for Young Children ; containing 150 Drawhig Copies, and nu- 
*^ mcrous Exercises, accompanied with ample directions for both Teacher 
and Pupil. Published under the superintendence of the Society for the 
DiffuKon of Useful Knowledge. London, 19mo., bound in cloth, .... S 

CANTON'S Elementary Drawing Books. Complete in 6 ntunbers. Oblong 
19mo. each, 

In these Books, the Drawing copies are lithographed. 
liriLLIAMS' Instructions in Drawing, for the use of Elementary Schools, 
** with numerous illustrative Wood <;uu, and Outline Figures of Models. 

sanctioned by Privy Coun. Com. on Education, bvo., pp. 110, ...... 3 

'KTUTTINO'S Initiatory Drawing Cards, in four parts, eighteen lithographed 

^ Cards in each ; presenting carefully drawn examples, and accompanied 

by directions, illustrating the first principles of Drawing. For the use of 

Schools and Families. Per Pack, 1 3 

lyUTTING'a Progressive Drawing Cards, in four parts, nine large sized 
^ and elegant Cards in a pack, lithographed. Intended for more advanced 

Pupils, and designed to follow the Initiaiory Series. Per Pack, 1 10| 

FIRST Steps in Art } or Practical and Easy Graduations in Landscape 
Drawing, divided Into Three Series. 
FiBST Bekiks.— Expressive Outline. By J. Y. Richardson, Profossor of 

Drawing, Oxford. 94 Plates, price, £0 3 

Second Skriks.— Expressive Outline, slightly shaded, 94 Plates, 3 

Third Skries.— Select Studies, with progressive effect, 94 dates, 3 

COLOURED Drawing Paper, the best, per doz., 1 
Ditto ditto second quality, ditto, 9 

BOX of Drawing Materials, containing Chalk-bolder, Leather and Paper 
Stumps, Prepared Charcoal, Chamois Leather, and 19 Crayons, 3 

(See *< Rafpabllb's Ootlikes," Section XY. of this Catalogue.) 



XXII. SCHOOL APPARATUS. 

BRASS Mounted Orrery, (3 feet In diameter). See 97th page of this Cata- £9 10 
logue Brass mounted Tellurian, (for explaining cbange of Season, 



Terresu^ Globe and Stand) 5 inches in diameter (singly, Os. 3d) 

mWENTY Geometrical Forms and Solids 

* NAMCLY : 

9. Parallelopiped No. 0. 

10. Parallelopiped No. 10. 

11. Sphere. 
1'2. Hemisphere. 

13. Oblate Spheroid. 

14. Prolate Splierold. 
ij. Cyliiidtir. 
16. Prism. 



1. Cube No. I. 
9. Cube No. 9. 

3. Cube No. 3. 

4. Parallelopiped No. 4. 
6. Parallelopiped No. 5, 

6. ParallulopiiJed No. 6. 

7. Parallelopiped No. 7. 

8. Parallelopiped No. 8. 



\ 17. Six-Bided Prism. 
18. Cone and FrustrunL 
10. Pyramid and Frusirum. 
90. Cube Root Block, for il- 
lustrating very simply 
and beautifully the ex- 
traction of the Cube 
Root— Walnut. 



IfARTY'S Collections of Geonjcirlcal Planes and Solids, in Boxes :— 
▼ The Seriesof 99 Planes and Solids 7 



Oil 



VART1 
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Second ditto 38, Includmg Sectk>nB of the Cone, Sphere, and Cylinder, 
RTY'S Dljssected Solids, in Mahogany Boxes i— 

Dissected Cube, with Octahedron for its primitive Nucleus 

Dlssectcii Cube, with Tetrahedron ditto 

Dissected Cube, with Rhombic Uoderahedron, 

Dissected <Jube, with Pentagonal Doilecahedron,. 

Cones, "with Sections in boxwood, pinned 3s. Od. Larger size, ... 

ThMfi models are all admirably suited to lacilitnte the study of Geometrical 
forniB to lead the pupil to reflect and demonstraie, and gradually to cul- 
tivate'in the mind a taste for Mathematical knowjedge. 

[See Illustrations of Geometncnl Figures, t^ectlon XVI, No. 4.] 
Numeral Frame, for teaching Arithmetic with ease. [Sec Engraving],. . . . .£0 
LrariSn. (for Illustrating the Phases erf the voon and centre oi gravity).. . . 
Two and a half inch Hemisphere Globe, hinged (-"Ingly. 6s. 3d.; 

V^^^'y^iZ^Th^k ind Key.' to co'ntiin the abiii* .' .' ! .' .' .' .' ." /. V.' 

cSrge for entire »ct. as above, includinK Box, &c., tc, S 

OX of Geological Specimens, appropriately labelled 10 



B 

1. Calcareous Spar. 
9. Pearl Spar. 

3. Dog Tooth Spar. 

4. Encrinite. 
A. Pumice. 

g. Peuiiicd Moss. 

7. Magnetic Iron. 

8. Calcedony. 



coirrAiNiNO : 



0. Anthophyllite. 

10. Copper Ore. 

11. Lead Ore. 

14, Bog Iron Ore. 

13. Compact Lhne. 

14. Cbryslalized do. 
15 Gypsum. 

16. Bituminous Coal. 



17. Anthracite Coal. 

18. Canncl Coal. 

19. Gneiss. 
2U. Sienite. 

2L Serpentiae. 
92. Pudding Stone. 
23. Sandstone. 



94. Soapstone. 

95. Quartz. 
20. Felspar. 
27. ftllca. 

98. Hornblend. 

29. Coarse Granite, 

30. Fine Granite. 
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This box of Geological Specimens is spednlly adapted to Illustrate the Lessons on 
Geology and Minerals in the Fifth Book of the National Hones. 
fljTATURAL History of the Silk Worm. In a mahogany case, with glass 
cover, containing beautlAilly presfirved Speclmeiis of the Egg, Silkworm, 
Cocoon. Chrysalb, Moths, and Silk XO 7 6 

XXIH. AGRICULTURAL TEXT BOOKS. 

PLEMENT8 of Scientific Agriculture, or the Connexion between the 

*^ Science and Art of Practical Farming. A Prlae Essay of tl>e New York 

State Agricultural Society. By John P. Norton, A. M , late ProfMMr of 

Scientific Agriculture in Yale College. IS mo., pp. 908, bound in cloth 

and gold lettered, XO S 6 

I^LEMEN rs of Agricultural Chemistry and (Ecology. By Professor James 

*^ F. W. Johnston, A.M., (English Edidon;. la mo. pp. 337 • 5 

Ditto ditto (American Edition, Abridged). l*imo. pp. 249, 8 4 

rjATECUISM of Agricultural Chemistry and Geology. By Profcswr James 
^ F. W. Johnston, A.M.*, with an Introduction, by John P. Norton, A.M., 
and an Appendix, compiled by James W. Dawson. Esq., Superintendent 

of Education, Nova Srotia, 31 mo., pp. 7B, boardu, 1 

Ditto ditto (Eugllsh Editkm.) bvo. pp. tt3, cloth, stitched,. .010 

AGRICULTURAL Chemistry; or Chemistry applied to explain the prac- 
^*' tice, and to promote, upon rational principles, the improvement of Agri- 
culture. With a large coloured Diagram, showing a Ceological Section 
of England— a table of British Strata, Glossary, &c., ice. Published by 
ttie Christian Knowledge Society. 14 mo., pp. Sb4,cloth, gold lettcred,XO 3 

AGRICULTURAL Class Book; or how best to Cultivate a small Farm and 
Garden, together with Hints on Domestic Economy (one of tJie National 
Series of School Books;. 18 mo. pp. 317 10 

LECTURES on Agricultural Chemistry, or Elements of the Science of Agri- 
culture, by H. Y. Hind, 18 mo., paper, pp. 187, 8 

XXIV. MISCELLANEOUS. 

rpEACHER'S Common School Register, 5 sheets, per copy, £0 1 3 

'*■ Ditto ditto ditto in per dozen, 18 

Ditto ditto ditto in iU sheets, per copy, 8 6 

Ditto ditto per dozen, 1 5 

The Registers, containing fiv sheeta, are designed to last for two yisars in a School, 
with less than 50 pupils, and for one y^ar in a school of less than 100 pupils. 
Those with ten sheets answer for the larger Schools, itc. As the Act contem- 
plate* the division of the School Fund among the ditlerent School Sections, ac- 
cording to ihe average attendance of pupils at each School, it is iiuportaut that 
Trustees should provide themselves with a copy. 

PHYSICAL Training in Schools, in a Series of Gymnastic Exercises. Dhis- 
traied by upwards of 100 Engravings of the ditlierent positions of tlie 
Gymnast as above ; with an introductory sketch of the Athletic Gemics of 

Antiquity, pp. 32. Price, 7| 

pAGE'S Theory and Practice of Teaching, 8vo. pp. 319, 4 

lif ANUALS for OoIlecUve Teaching : No. 1. Objects. No. 8. The Body, 

-^'^ and its Parts. Price*, each, 

QUESTIONS for Home Study, or several Branches of School Study. Price 

CLASS Papers for Home Study, or Examination Questtons for Bible Scholars 
and Catechumens, 4to., in four Parts. Price each Part, 4 

QARNARD'S School Architecture 7 

TJAVIES* Grammar of Arithmetic, 10 

riOMMON School Act, with Forms, Circulars, Jbc^ &•£• 18mo. pp. 103, 19 

JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, for Upper Canada, back Vols, stitehed, 

each S 

Ditto yeariy, 6 

I NNUAL School Reportt for Upper Canada, or other official Reports not 

**■ enumerated, so &r as they can be supplied. Single copy, 3 9 

II EPORT on a System of Public Elementary Instructton for Upper Canada. 3 

riEREMONY of Laying the Comer Stone of the Normal School and-Educa- 
^ tion Offices, Toronto, with an Introductory Sketch of the System of Pub- 
lic Elementary Instruction in Upper Canada. Superior Paper and En- 
gravings, 8vo. pp. 80 • • ....• 1 3 

THE Growth and Prospects of Canada. Two Lectures. By the Rev. Adam 
Lillie 7i 

PLAN of the Educational DeparQnent for Upper Canada : on a sheet, ex- 
hibiting the Front and Rear perspective views of the Nonnal and Model 
Schools and Education Offices, with Plans of the First and Second Stories 
of the Buildings. Four Engravings, with descriptive letter press. Single 

sheet,... 5 

Front or Rear perspective view of the Buildings, on superior paper, 3 



Cause and Effbct. — iDfiDite are the consequences which 
follow from a single, and often apparently a very insignificant cir- 
cumstance. Pa ley, himself narrowly escaped being a baker ; here 
was a decision upon which hung in one scajp, perhaps, the immor- 
tal interests of thousands, and, in the other, the gratification of (he 
taste of the good people of Giggleswick for hot rolls. Cromwell 
was near being strangled in his cradle by a monkey ; here was 
this wretched ape wielding in his paws the destinies of nations. — 
Then, again, how different in their kind, as well as in their magni- 
tude, are these consequences from anything that might have been a 
priori expected. Henry VIII. is smitten with the beauty of a girl 
of eighteen ; and, ere long ** the Reformation beams from Bullen's 
eyes.'* Charles Wesley refuses to go with his wealthy namesake 
to Ireland, and the inh«^ritance, which would have been liis, goes to 
build up the fortunes of a Welleeley instead of a Wesley ; and to 
this decision of a schoolboy (as Mr. Southey ob««erves,) Methodism 
may owe its existence, and England its Military — and we trust we 
may now add, its civil and political. — glory, — Quarterly Review, 



€bucational Intelligenct. 



CANADA. 

MONTHLY 8UMMART. 
The third quarterly meeting of the " Teacher's Institute, for the 
County of Oxford," took place at Embro on the 15lh and 16th instant, the 
Rev. W. H. London in the chair. Lectures were delivered by some of the 
teachers present, explanatory of the methods of teaching various branches 
of knowledf^e. Those explanatory of the rules of arithmetic, algebra, and 
geometry were particularly interesting. At the close of the meeting a 
number of resolutions were passed on the importance of the office of Local 
Superintendent, and the description of persons who should invariably be 
selected to £11 it. The following resolutions were also proposed and pas- 
sed, nnanimously: — " That, in the opinion of this meeting, it is highly 
desirable that the superintendency of all the schools in the County be placed 
in the hands of one man, who, being supported by a liberal salary, might 
devote his entire time and energies to the duties of his office, so obviatiniir 
the numerous inconveniences and inefficiencies of the Township system." 
Notice was also given that the following resolution would be proposed at 
the next annual meeting. We need hardly say that the system advocated 
in the resolution has ever been the rule in the Model School, Toronto:— 
** That it is the opinion of this meeting that the time is not far distant when 
Teachers will be able to govern the children conunitted to their charge 
without resorting to corporeal punishment, as this system must be admitted 
to produce deleterious effects upon the present and future habits of children." 
A bill has been introduced into the Legislative Assembly to recon- 
struct the University of Toronto on the model of the London University. 

A series of articles on the **Principles of Education" are in course 

of publication in the Long Point Advocate At the recent entrance 

Examinations of the University of Toronto, twenty Students matrieulated: 
the number admitted to Trinity Colief^ was 1&— The recent examination 
of Union School No. 1, Moulton, is highly spoken of by the local papers. 
At iu conclusion Mr. Moore, one of the Trustees, remarked, that he was 
glad to see the progress, which the school had made, and this he attributed 
not solely to the ability and exertions of the teacher, but also to the good 
mental capacities of the scholars, and the zeal of their parents in sending 
them regularly to school. 

The EducaiioMl Instituiions of Toronto. — By a correspondent 
of the NetD York Herald. Amongst the buildings now in course of erection 
are six new school-houses, and a normal school. The normal school, 
which is in an advanced state, is situated between Church and Gerrard 
streets— its distance from the bay is about three-quarters of a mile. The 
situation is a very beautiful one, being considerably elevated above the 
business part of the city, and commanding a fine view of the bay, peninsula, 
and lake. The square on which it is built contains seven acres and a half 
of ground, and was purchased by the Council of Public Instruction, for 
about $18,000. The estimated value of the property is neariy $5,000 per 
acre. The Legislature granted $GO,OUO for the purchase of the site and 
the erection of the building, which is very imposing, though designed 
with a view rather to utility than effect ; yet care has been taken to main- 
tain that fitness of decoration by which the purpose and importance of the 
institution may be characterized and upheld. It has a frontage of one 
hundred and eighty-four feet, four inches, by a depth on the flanks, east and 
west, of eighty-five feet, four inches. The front is in the Roman 
doric order of Palladian character, having for its centre four pilasters of the 
full height of the building, with pediment, surrounded by an open doric 
cupola of the extreme height of ninety-five feet. The entrances for the 
male and female students will be on the east and west sides. In the centre 
of the building is a large hall, open to the roof, with a gallery around it 
at the level of the upper floor, approached on each floor by three corridora, 
and opening on the north to the theatre or examination hall. The 
theatre, including the galleries, is designed to accommodate 620 persons. 
Students will be instructed in agricultural chemistry, and taught practically 
on the grounds attached to the building The principles upon which it is 
proposed to conduct this establishment will embody the best features of the 
United States and European institutions. I see by the last annual report 
of Doctor Ryerson, the Chief Superintendent of Schools, by whose ability 
and sagacity, vast improvements have been suggested in the system of 
education, that the number of children between the ages of five and six- 
teen, attending the public schools in Upper Canada, the previous year, 
was 259,368, being an increase on the preceding year of nearly 6,000. 
These do not include the numbers attending colleges or private grammar 
schools. There were 3,476 teachers employed during the year, of whom 
2,697 were males and 779 females. Trinity College, a very large and 
beautiful structure, is nearly completed, so that Toronto is on the high road 
to becoming a town of great educational importance. 
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Schools in BratUford.— By a correspondent of the Huron 
Signal. We visited the principal school erected in 1850, by the town, at 
an expense of £ l,0(m. The boilding is of brick, two stories in height above 
the basement, and contains three large school rooms, beside rooms for 
recitation, for the reception of outer clothing, &c. The seats are so 
planned that but two children sil together, and all the arrangements are 
well calculated to promote the comfort, health, and advancement of the 
children. The play grounds for the girls, as well as their school rooms, 
are entirely separate from those of the boys. The whole of the rooms are 
furnished with tablet lessons, maps, blackboards, astronomical apparatus, 
&c. The play grounds and more particularly the public entrance are 
tastefully planted with trees, and the whole affair is an example to the 
province. The average number of pupils is over 300, taught by fiva 
teachers* We have space to refer to but one more of the educational 
establishments of Brantford. — A benevolent lady has erected a large brick 
house for a boarding school, in which she provides for the education of 
about 40 children. Those who are able, pay a trifle for their board and 
education, others receive board and education free, and some receive even 
their clothing in addition. 

HtmHngdon School Examinatum. — On the 22nd ult, the quar- 
terly examination of the pupils attending MissVantassell's school at Hunting- 
don took place. The School numbers over 50 pupils. A large number of the 
parents and friends of the children were present, as well as several gentle- 
men from the town who take a lively interest in the cause of education. 
The school room was tastefully decorated for the occasion, by the scholars, 
with festoons, evergreens, flags bearing appropriate devices, which gave it 
a very fine appearance, Diiring the afternoon the children sung several 
appropriate hymns, and no one could have listened to their sweet voices, 
and scanned their happy faces as they channted their rhymes, without 
feeling delighted. The pupils were examined in Grammar, Arithmetic, 
Natural Philosophy, Animal and Vegetable Physiology, &c., and in each of 
these departments the pupils displayed high attainments. Dr. Hope being 
requested to examine on Animal and Vegetable Physiology, asked a few 
questions on this subject, and the answers given to them would have done 
credit to pupils attending Schools of much higher pretensions. After the 
examination was concluded, the Local Superintendent was called to the 
chair. The chairman gave a short address, in which he expressed himself 
highly satisfied with the proficiency which the scholars had made since 
the last examination. Dr. Hope being called upon to address the audience, 
said, — He had great pleasure in being present at this «zaroi nation. He 
felt agreeably disappointed, at the proficiency of the scholars, as well as at 
the superior system pursued by the teacher in imparting instruction ; but 
he had no idea that the children attending this school were so far advanced 
in the different branches of education ; it was astonishing, the knowledge 
displayed here to-day in reference to the subject of Animal and Vegetable 
Physiology, a study which was heretofore principally confined to phy- 
sicians, and those who acquired a knowledge of the higher branches of 
•ducation, but he was happy to see that these useful studies were engaging 
the attention of our Common Schools ; and it afforded him great pleasure 
to stale, that the Common Schools of Canada, would now compare with 
any of the same class, in the United States, in regard to the instruction, as 
well as the system adopted for imparting that instruction. [For the re- 
mainder of Dr. Hope's remarks. See page 152.] James Ketcheson, Esq., 
then addressed the audience: — He expressed the pleasure he felt Jn 
witnessing the proceedings to-day. He could not let this opportunity pass 
(as many of the parents of the children were present) without impressing on 
their attention, the necessity of engrafting religious principles combined 
with sound morality on the knowledge the children obtain at school. He 
was willing to admit that the teacher could do much in this respect, yet 
their instructions could never supersede that duty which is incumbent 
upon parents, for the influence of a parent was quite different from that o( 
a public teacher ; right-hearted parents have an access to the hearts of 
children, which it is not possible ior any other person to possess ; there are 
invisible avenues by which alone they can enter, and which it ia hopeless 
for any other to attempt. Mr. Henry Ostrom made a few very appropriate 
remarks in reference to education, in which he contrasted the advantages 
now enjoyed for obtaining education, with the disadvantages they laboured 
under a few years back, and concluded by expressing himself highly grati- 
fied with the examination. After the proceedings were concluded, the 
Ladies furnished refreHhmenta, and we need hardly say that full justice 
was done by all present, to the good things so abundantly provided.— Hox- 
i'mfrs Chronicle 

Belleville School Examination. — On the 8th inst., the exami- 
nation of the pupils attending Mr. Newbery's School took place. This 
School numbers about 219, the average attendance being about 184. A 
large number of the friends and parents of the children, as well as several 
gentlemen who take an interest in education, were present. The children 
were examined in Natural Philosophy, Grammar, Arithmetic, Animal and 



VegeUble Phisiology, &c., and in each of these departments of study the 
pupils displayed very high attainments for a common school, and consider- 
ing the large number that receive instruction, the whole examination was 
highly creditable. After the examination was closed, John Tumbull, Esq., 
being called upon to address the audience, said he had great pleasure in 
witnessing the proceedings of to-day. The orderly manner in which the 
children conducted themselves, as well as their respectable appearance, 
was a very pleasant feature in the day's proceedings. He expressed him- 
self highly satisfied with the attainments manifested by the children, 
which could not be otherwise than pleasing to the parents and all interested 
in the cause of education, as well as creditable to the children ; he hoped 
that they would aim at making higher attainmenU. After Mr. Tumbull 
had taken his seat. Rev. Mr. Hudson rose, and said, that as he had always 
taken a deep interest in the cause of education, it was particularly grati- 
fying to him to be present at this examination. Mr. Burdon made a few 
very happy remarks, in which he expressed himself highly pleased with 
the attainments of the pupils. Mr. Davy on being called upon made a few 
appropriate remarks, more especially directed to the children : he said he 
hoped they would improve the peculiar advantages they now possess of 
obtaining a good education, superior to their fathers, and that they would 
make good use of their time, as youth was the season for improvement. 
Dr. Hope being called upon to express his opinion in regard to the exami- 
nation, said he was highly satisfied with what he had witnessed to-day. 
He dwelt at some length on the advantages of the present common school 
system as compared with the old rate bill. [For Dr. Hope's further re- 
marks, See page 152.] After this the Rev. W. Gregg addressed the chil- 
dren on the advantages of education, as well as the importance of engrafting 
religious instruction on the lessons learned at this school He showed 
them the necessity of obtaining a knowledge of God's word, as alone 
calculated to make wise unto salvation, which should be made the chief 
concern of all present. We are happy to be able to state that the Exami- 
nations at each of the Common Schools have given great satisfaction.— /&ui 



BRITI8H AND FOREIGN 

MONTHLY SUMMARY. 

The Committee of Privy Council for Education have recently 
issued circulars to the inspectora of schools directing them to aid, by every 
means in their power, the system proposed by the department of practical 
art for causing elementary drawing to become a part of national education. 
It is intended to teach the very simplest elements of drawing in all schools 
willing to bear a small proportion of the necessary expenses, and then to 
admit the qualified scholan to study in a central drawing school in every 

town The Criminal statistics for all England, for the year 1851, are 

now before the public. Ten yean ago the tables returned 30,000 ofienden: 
the report for 1851, with all the increase of population to be reckoned, re- 
turns something over 27,000 criminals of all grades. In the intervening 
years, 1841, gives the highest number above thirty one thousand : 1845 
gives the lowest— a little over twenty-fonr thousand. It is remarked that 
where work was abounded crime was decreased — that is, in the manufac- 
turing districts. In the purely agricultural districts there has also been a 
decrease, except in the eastern counties— Essex, Norfolk, Suffolk, and 
Lincoln. Wherever there has been an increase of commitments, it has not 
been on any particular class of crimes, but has extended to each. Of the 
seventy criminals who were last year sentenced to death, only ten were 
executed. Female offenders generally reckon, with regard to males, as a 
friction less than one in four ; but in cases of poisoning there were last 
year forty-one females for thirty-three males. Stockport is quoted as 
showing the consequences of non-education. It is not more discreditable 
than its neighboure in the report of 1851 ; but the riots there this year have 
set the statisticians calculating, and they find that, out of a population of 
85,000, only three hundred and fifty were at school in the whole borough. 

The oflicial statistics of the French departments prove that the 

average duration of human life is from six to eight years longer in the dis- 
tricts which are the most advanced- in respect to education. In like man- 
ner, the inhabitants are most healthy in those departments where agricul- 
ture is most improved, manufactures most extended, and commerce most 

active The M'lan Gnutte of the 14th publishes a notification by 

Count Strasoldo, Imperial Lieutenant of Lombardy, announcing that this 
year the two univereities of Pavia and Padua M'ill be opened without 
restriction, as they were before the events of 1840. Pupils may be received 
in the lyceums of Lembardo-Venetian provinces without any restriction 

respecting the legal domicile The death of the Duke of Wellington 

leaves the ofl[ice of Chancellor of the University of Oxford vacant. The 
Eari of Derby has been elected, though Lords Rosse, Mahon, the Duke of 
Newcastle and others were mentioned in connection with the office. 

Last week the Duke of Northumberland laid the foundation 

stone of the Borough Schools at Alnwick, with great ceremony and 
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state Two professorehipB of Practical Art in woven fabric and 

me tala have recently been established at Marlborough House, with 
a view of directing the studies of the pupils in classes, afford- 
ing assistance to manufacturers and workmen who may seek it, and giving 
information te the public by lectures, &c., on the examples collected in the 

museum Mr Macgillivary, the eminent naturalist and professor of 

Natural History in the University of Aberdeen is dead The Plymouth 

Public Free School has been reported by the Inspector of Schools for the 
British and Foreign School Society, as fit for a model School for the West 

of England A paper published at Malmo, Sweden, says that Madame 

Jenny Lind Gk>ldschmidt has deposited in ihe hands of trustees four hun- 
dred thousand rixthalers for the purpose of founding girls' schools in 
Sweden. 

♦ 
UNITED STATES. 

MONTHLY SUMMARY. 

The Brooklyn Board of Education, at their last meeting, adopted 
a resolution, directing all the school houses under their jurisdiction to be 
ventilated, by keeping the doors and windows open during recess. Venti- 
lation is too much neglected in public buildings generally, and we should 
be glad to see the example of the Brooklyn authorities followed elsewhere. 

The free evening schools throughout the city, by direction of the 

Board of Education have been opened, and will continue open for the term 
of fourteen weeks. The rules of the Board prohibit the reception in these 
schools of any pupils whose daily avocations admit of their attendance upon 

the public or ward schools, and no corporeal punishment is allowed 

The new York Teachers' Association have issued an Educational periodi- 
cal entitled ** The New York Teacher," under the direction of twelve 
corresponding editors, and one resident editor, Mr. T. W. Valentine, Alba- 
ny. This publication is designed to supply the place of the ** District 
School Journal," discontinued ior want of funds. 

Uttrvatj} anti ^ctentCitc Sntelltsrncr. 

MONTHLY SUMMARY. 

At the opening of the British Association at Belfast, Colonel 
Sabine delivered an address on the objects and proceedings of the associa- 
tion, taking a view more particularly of the progress of science during the 
past year. He adverted to the subjects noticed by the council in their re- 
quest to the general committee, in reference to the communications be* 
tween the parliamentary committee and the government. One of the 
most important subjects for consideration at the present meeting, he said 
would be the necessity of again urging on the government the formation 
of a station in the southern hemisphere for astronomical observations. 
Among other topics of public interests to which he alluded was the proba- 
ble advantage to science of having? it directly represented in parliament. 
To that plan he decidedly objected, as scientific men ought not to have 
their attention disturbed by political controversy. The address, which 
occupied an hour and a half in delivery, was listened to with great atten- 
tion, and was much cheered. A large number of highly interesting papers 
on science and political economy were read in the different sections dur- 
ing the week, and the meetings passed off with great ecluL Dr. Hamilton, 
in the Zoological section, read ** Remarks on some of the marine birds 
which produce guano on the coasts of Peru and Bolivia, with reference to 
the Lobos Islands." This paper excited much interest, both on account 
of the recent question as to the sovereignty oi the Lobos Islands, and on 
account oi the importance of an increased supply of gjiano. After much 
matter of historical and geographical interest, the author gave his rea- 
sons for expressing his belief that large deposits of guano might still be 
found if the government would undertake the search, as yet there remained 
a large portion of the Pacific unexplored, principally that lying between 

Valparaiso and the Isthmus of Panama. The Scientific Association 

of France commenced its annual Congress a week or two ago at Tou- 
louse. The proceedings though interesting are of less public importance than 

those oi the British Association The Liverpool Free Public 

Library and Museum was opened October 18. The museum will not be 
opened for some months. From 9,0t)0 to 10,000 volumes have been receiv- 
ed into the library shelves, and the librarian and his assistants are busy in 
preparing the catalogue. The workmen are busily engaged in fitting up 
the glass cases for the reception of Lord Derby's museum. The large 
cases are to be arranged round the room, and the smaller ones down the 
centre. In one of the rooms the model of Liverpool is to be placed The 
Derby museum conuin8 661 specimens of mammaliai mounted, and 607 in 
skin ; 11,131 birds mounted, 7,700 in skin, making a total of 20,04U speci- 
mens, exclusive of a large collection of eggs, a considerable number of rep- 



tiles, fish &c.... Mr. Monckton Miines, M.P., quaintly observed, at the 
opening of the Manchester Free Library, that four hundred years bad elapsed 
since the invention of printing, yet books were not in circulation all over 
the globe; while the use of tobacco had become universal within fifty years 
of its introduction... .The Directors of the New Crystal Palace have, it is 
said, set apart £10,000 for the sculptural and architectural decorations <A the 
edifice now rising from the grounds at Sydenham.... A congress of short- 
hand writers has just been held at Munich . ... The French Oovemment are 

about collecting and publishing all the popular poems oi France A. W. 

Pngin, the celebrated architect is dead. Her Majesty has granted £100 
per annum to his widow in consideration of her husband's eminent abili- 
ties. At a meeting of the N. T. Historical Society, the librarian read 

a communication from John G. Shea, Esq., concerning the discovery and 
first exploration of the Mississippi river. It is supposed the first white 
men who ever saw the "great father of waters," were Cebaza De Naca, 
and the three survivors of Narvaez's band, who traversed the continent 
from Florida to California, in the year 1537. A few years later came the 
expeditions of De Soto, the monk De Niza, and Muscosa, by whom a great 
portion of the country West of the Mississippi was explored. In 1639, the 
Jesuit missionaries in Canada heard of the. great river, and in 1641, they 
planted the cross at the outlet pf Lake Superior. In 1673, Jollyet and 
Marquette were sent out to explore the river, and ascertain whether it ran 
to California, and opened a way to China. Marquette wrote a journal of 
his voyage and drew a map, which is now deposited in the library of St. 
Mary's College at Quebec. The Jesuits never published Marquette's 
journal, but Thevenot issued an edition of it, omitting any notice of the ob- 
ject of the expedition At the annual sitting of the French Academy, the 

prize for poetry, a gold medal worth 2U00fr., was awarded to Madame Louise 
Collet, on the theme of * The Colony of Mettray,' where the reform of con- 
victs by classified labour is attempted. The prize of 2000fr. for eloquence 
was awarded to M- Paiadol, of the Normal school, for a ' Eulogium on Ber- 
nardin St. Pierre. The first Montyon prize for history was awarded to M. 
Emiie de Bonnechose, to whose work * On the Four Conquesto of England, 
reference has been made. The Gobert historical prizes, founded by Baron 
Gobert, were awarded, the first to M. Thierry, for his work ' on the Mero- 
vingian Kings ;' the second to M. Henri Martin, for the recent volumes of 
his 'History of France.' Among the other prizes the most noticeable 
were, to M. Barnard, for his translation of Hegels's * Lectures on iEUthe- 
tics,' and to M. Jules Barni, for an * Analytical Examination of the 
Philosophy of Kant.' M. Bou lay-Pa ty received 2000fr. for his collection of 
poetry entitled 'Sonnets,' atid M. Jasmin an extraordinary prize of 3000fr. 
for poetry in the Provencal dialect. The report on the prizes for virtue 
was read by M. Vitet, the first of 3000fir. being awarded to a poor woman, 
aged 70, at Velencinnes, who had for forty years devoted herself to the sup- 
port of her old mistress who had fallen into poverty. The sitting was con- 
cluded by the reading of Madame Collet's prize poem. The Report, by M. 
Villemain, Perpetual Secretary of the Academy, read previously to the 
announcement of the prizes, was a masterly piece of eloquence, and 
criticism, eliciting the warm fq;)plause of the distinguished audience. A 
brief analysis of the works honoured with prizes was given in the Report. 

Wondert of Ihe Unwerte, — What mere assertion will make any 
one believe that in one second of time, in one beat of a pendulum of a clock 
a ray of light travels over 192.000 miles, and would therefore perform the 
tour of the world in about the same time that it requires to wink with our 
eyelids, and in much less than a swift runner occupies in taking a single 
stride 7 What mortal can be made to believe, without demonstration, that 
the sun is almost a million times larger than this earth ?— and that although 
so remote from us, a cannon ball shot directly towards it, and maintaining 
its full speed, would be twenty years in reaching it, yet it affects the earth 
by its attraction in an appreciable instant of time 7 But what are these to 
the astonishing truths which modem optical inquiries have disclosed, 
which teaches us that every point of a medium through which a ray of light 
passes, is affected with a succession of periodical movements, regulsrly 
recurring at equal mtervals, no less than five hundred millions of millions 
of miles in a single second 7 That it is by such movements communicated 
to the nerves of our eyes that we see— nay, more, that it is the difference 
in the frequency of their recurrence which affects us with the sense of the 
diversity of colour. That, for instance, in acquiring the sensations of red- 
dess, our eyes are afl*ected four hundred and eighty-two millions of millions 
of times : and of violet, seven hundred and seven millions of millions of 
times per second ! These are, nevertheless, conclusions to which any one 
may most certainly arrive who will be at the trouble of examining the chain 
of reasoning by which they have been obuined.— [Sir John HerschelL 

Gigantic Telescope at Wandtworik. — ^There Ir at present in 
course of construe tion on Waodsworth-common, a singular-looking struct- 
lure, consisting of a plain tower with a long tube slung by its side, 
surrounded by a wooden boarding to keep oW intruders. This large tube 
encloses a new monster telescope on the achromatic principle in process of 
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coDstruccion, under the superintendence of Mr W. Gravait, F. R. S., for 
the Rev Mr. Craig, vicar of Leamington. The site, consisting of two 
acres, has been liberally presented by Earl Spencer in perpetuity, or so 
long as the telescope shall be maintained. The central tower, consisttng 
of brick, 18 64 feet in height, IS feet in diameter, an^l weighs 220 tons.— 
every precaution has been taken in the construction of this building to 
prevent the slightest vibration, but if any disappointment in this respect 
should arise, (which however, Mr. Gravatt does not anticipate,) addi- 
tional weight can be obtained by loading the seyeral floors, and the most 
perfect steadiness will be thus ensured. By the side of this sustaining, 
tower hangs the telescope. The length of the main tube, which is shaped 
somewhat like a cigar, is 7Q feet, bui with an eye piece at the narrow end 
and a dewcap at the other, the total length In use will be 8.5 feet. The 
design of (he dewcap is to prevent obscuration by the condensation of mois- 
ture, which takes place during the night, when the instrument is most in 
use. Its exterior is o( bright metal, the interior is painted black The 
focal distance will vary from 76 to 85 feet. Tne tube at its greatest circum- 
ference measures 13 feet, and this part is about 24 feet from the object 
glass. The determination of this point was the result of repeated experi- 
ments and minute and careful calculations, it was essential to the object 
in view that there should not be the slightest vibration in the instrument. Mr. 
Gravatt, reasoning from analogy, applied the principle of harmonic progres- 
sion to the perfecting of an instrument for extending the range of vision, 
and thna aiding astronomic research. By bis improvements the vibration 
at one end ot the tube is neutralized by that at the other, and the result is 
that the utmost steadiness and precision is attained. The manner in which 
these object- glaases are fitted into the tube is a marvel of artistic invention. 
By means oi twelve screws, numbered according to the hours of the day, 
they can be set in an instant to any angle the observer may require, by his 
merely calling out the number of the screw to be toncaed. The object- 
glasses also move round in grooves to wherever it may be considered that a 
moie distinct view can be gained. The tube rests upon a light wooden 
framework, with iron wheels attached, and is fitted to a circular iron rail- 
way at a distance of fifty -two feet from the centre of the tower. The chain 
by which it is lowered is capable of sustaining a weight of thirteen tons, 
though the weight of the tube is only three. Notwithstanding the immense 
size of the instrument, the machinery is such, that it can move either in 
azimuth, or up to an altitude of eighty degrees, with as much ease and 
rapidity as an ordinary telescope, and. from the nature of the mechanical 
arraagemeots, with far greater certainty as to the resnits. The slightest 
force applied to wheel on the iron rail causes the instrument to move horizon 
tally round the central tower, while a wheel at the right hand of the observer 
by a beautiful adaption of mechanical powers, enables him to elevate or 
depress the object-glass with the greatest precision and fiicility. So easy, 
in £ict, is the control over the instrument in this respect, that a very slight 
touch on the wheel lifts ten cwt. It may be observed, also, that there can- 
not be the slightest flexnre in the tube ; no error or deflection arising from 
that cause can occur, while ;heease wtih which it can be directed towards 
any point of the heavens will enable the observer to make profitable 
use of any patch of clear sky, however transient it may be. The great 
value of this need not be pointed out to those accustomed to making astro- 
nomical observations. With respect to the magnifying power of this novel 
instrument, it is only necessary to slate that, though the focus is not so 
perfect as it will be shortly, it has already separated the nebuls in the same 
way as Lord Rosse's. it has also separated some of the double stars in the 
Great Bear, and shown distinctly a clear distance of 50 or GO degrees between 
them, with several other stars occupying the intervening space Ordinary 
readers will better understand the extraordinary magnifying power of the 
telescope when weinform them that by it a quarter-inch letter can be read 
at the distance of half a mile. The preparations for this really national 
work have been progressing for the last two years under the superintendence 
of M. Gravatt. 

Parliamentary Literati.' — A CorrespondeDt of the Athenaum 
furnishes a detailed list of what he designates *' the representatives of the 
literary interest in the Legislatuie:"— ** Mr. Disraeli has hereditary 
pretentions to lead the literary inteiest in the L«ower House, and I do not 
think that there could be any 'opposition ' to his claim of being the first 

Novelist at present in the House of Commons The only other M. P. 

whom I can find avowedly contribating to the Fiction interest is Mr 
Grantley Berkley,— whose novel of *BerkleyCaBtle,* " and its consequences, 

might furnish a chapter to 'Curiosities of Literature.' Lord John 

Russell, as author of ' Don Carlos,' is the only Dramatist in the Lower 
House,— and he ranks also amongst Essayists, Biographers, and Historians, 

by his various publications Lord Mahon and Colonel Mure are at the 

head of the Historical and Critical M. P.*8 ; and I perceive the name of 
Mr. MacGregor, Mr. Torrence, M'CuIlagh, and Sir John Walsh, as au- 
thors of historical writings Under the head of Poets, I observe Lords 

Maidstone and John Manners, and Mr. Mockton MiIneB....,.The 'Tra- 



vellers* are more numerously represented in the Lower House of Parlia- 
ment than most other departments of Literature :— Amongst Urquhart, and 
Mr. Whiteside : and 1 think that Sir George Staunton and Mr. George 

Thompson may be classed with the Travellers In the department of 

• 'Political Philosophy,' I find Mr. Gladstone, Sir W. Molesworth, Mr. J. 

W. Fox, and Colonel Thompson Mr. Cornwall Lewis, Mr. Roebuck, 

Mr. George Smythe, and Mr. Mackinnon, appear amongst the general 

Essayists Mr. Walter. Mr. Wilson. Mr. Wakely may be ranked with 

the Editorial interest ; and { may add that Mr. Butt— the new M. P. for 
Harwich— besides being tht- reputed author of a three-volume novel, waa 

for some years the Edi'or of TAe Dublin University Magazine The 

Biographers are represented by Mr. Grattan.author ol a five-volume work 

on his celebrated father The Phamphleteer department is represented 

by ' legion ;' and I pass it bye with the remark that Lord Overstone in the 
Upper, and Mr Cobden in the Lower House, are at its head by the im- 
portance of their publications Turning to the Lords, the Bishop of 

St David's (Dr. Thirl wall) is clearly at the head of the Historians in that 
assembly,— Lord Brougham, of Political Philosophy and Belles Lettres,— 

and Lord Campbell of the Biographers The Novelists are represented 

by Lords Normanby and Londesborough The 'Editorial interest' of 

the Peers is of a diflferent kind from that of the Lower House,— and is re- 
presented by the Earl of Malmesbury, the Marquis of Londonderry, and 

Lords Holland and Braybrooke Lord St. Leonard's work on 'Powers' 

shows that he has other than ez-nfficio right to be placed at the head of living 

English writers on law The Duke of Argyll, by his treatise on the 

Church History of Scotland, has added to the literary works of the Camp- 
bells The Marquis of Ormonde has published a richly illusiiated narra- 
tive of a residence in Sicily. In Physical Science, the Earl of Rosse, not 
merely as P. R. S , but by his accomplishments, distances all competitora 

in either House T here is only one autobiographer in the Legislature, 

Lord Cloncurry The Acted Drama, since the removal of Mr. Shiel, 

Sir N. TaUourd, and Sir Bulwer Lytton from the Lower House, has no 

other representative in the Legislature than the Earl of Glen gall 

Lord Strangford represents the Poets of the Peers ;— and of the Belles-Let- 
ters interest in the Upper House, the Earls of Carlisle and Elleemere arc 

efficient supporters In the interest of the Fine Arts we may rank 

* Athenian Aberdeen '—and as a musical composer, the Lords have Lord 

Westmoreland A more original author neither House could boast of 

than the late venerable writer of ' The Wellington Dispatches.' I have 

not the means of ascertaining the number on the Bench of Bishops 
ranking with the literary interest; but foremost among them, besides the 
Bishops of Exeter and of St. David's (named ante), are, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the Archbishop of Dublin, and the Bishops of London and 
Oxford. I may add, that the number of Peers is only about two-thirds that 
of the Lower House,— but on the other hand, the Peers enjoy much more 
leisure. 

Effect of the Earth's Rotation on Locomotion, — Mr. Uriah 
Clarke, of Leicester, has called our attention to an article in the Mechanic's 
Magazine by himself on the influence of the earth's rotation on loco.iiotion. 
It is well known that as the earth revolves on its axis ouce in twenty-four 
hours, from west to east, the velocity of any point on its surface is greater 
near the equator and less from it in the ratio of the cosine of the latitude.— 
Mr. Clarke says : — " Some rather important conclusions in relation to rail- 
way travelling arise otit of the view now taken. The difference between 
the rotative velocity of the earth in surface motion at London and at Liver- 
pool is about twenty-eight miles per hour; and this amount of lateral 
movement has to be gained or lost, as respects the locomotive in each jour- 
ney, according to the direction we are travelling in from one place to the 
other ; and in proportion to the speed will be the pressure against the side 
of the rails, which at the high velocity, will give the engine n tendency to 
climb the right hand rail in each direction. Could the journey he performed 
in two hours between London and Liverpool, this lateral movement or 
rotative velocity of the locomotive would have to be increased or diminished 
at the rate of nearly one quarter of a mile per minute, and that entirely by 
side pressure on the rail, which is not sufficient to cause the engine to 
leave the line, would be quite sufiicient to produce violent and dangerous 
oscillation. It may be observed, in conclusii n, that as the cause above 
alluded to will be inoperative while we travel along the parallels ol latitude, 
it clearly follows that a higher degree of speed may be attained with safety 
on a railway running east and west than on one which runs north and 
south." There is no doubt of the tendency Mr. Clarke speaks of on the 
right-hand rail, but we do not think it will be found to be so dangeroas as 
he says. It will be greatest on the Great Northern and Berwick lines 
and least on the Great Western.— [Hera path. 

STcill of Insect Builders, — Reaumur states that twenty years be 
endeavoured, without success, to discover the materials employed by 
wasps in forming the blue, gray, papery substance, so much used in the 
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strQCtare of their nests. One day, however he saw a female waap alight 
on the saah of the window, and it .-truck him while watching her gnaw- 
ing away the wood with her mandibleB, that it was from such materials as 
these Bhe formed the cubstance which had so long puzzled him. He saw 
her detach from the wood a bundle of fibres, about the tenth of an inch in 
length, and finer than a hair, and as she did not swallow them, but gather- 
ed them into a mass with her her feet, he had no doubt but that his opinion 
was correct. In a short time he faw her shilt to another part of the wiu- 
dow, and carry with her the fibres which she had collected, and to which 
she continued to add. He then caught her and began to examine her bun- 
dle, and found that it was neither yet moistened nor rolled into a ball, as is 
always done before used by the wasp in her building. He also noticed 
that before detaching the fibres, she bruisea them into a kind of lint with 
her mandibles. All this he imitated with his penknife, bruieiog and paring 
the same wood till it resembled the fibres collected by the wasp ; and so 
he discovered how wasps manufactured their i aper ; for ihess fibres are 
kneaded together into a kind of paste, and wlien she has formed around ball 
of them she spreads it out info a leaf nearly as thin as tissue paper, 
and this she accomplishes by moving backwards, and levelling it with her 
mandibles, her tongue, and her teeth. And so the wasp forms paper, 
placing layer npon layer, fifteen sheets deep^ and thus preventing the earth 
from falling down into her nest. 

«* Lloyfs List'' a Century Jigo. — The oldest published Lloyd's 
List in existence bears date 1745, and is in possession of the committee of 
Lloyd's, being somewhat more than a century old. We are thus emabled 
to draw a tolerable accurate comparison between the shipping operations 
of the middle of last century and the middle of the present century. The 
old Lloyd's List appears to have been the last that was published once in 
the week. It is printed on a narrow slip of paper, about a foot in length ; 
and, besides containing the price of bullion and the stocks, gives the rates 
of exchange on foreign countries ; these are on the one side. On the re- 
verse is what was then termed " the Marine List," which gives a list of 
23 arrivals and 12 departures at English ports, with 34 ships at anchor in 
the Downs. There are also notices of four arrivals in Irish and foreign 
ports, with advice of three British ships taken by the enemy's privateers. 
Turning from this document, which gives a week's news, to one of the 
year 1800, published daily, we find that it contains on an average notices of 
75 ships. This was in time of war ; and, in comparing numbers, we find 
the ships noticed as ten to one against the previous date. Following up 
the comparison, we turn to a Lloyd's List, for 1850 ; one of the fullest of 
these covered 15 pages in the arrivals and loss books for one day, giving 
the names of about 160 vessels—being six times the number of those in 
1800, and as numerous as the list of one entire year in the previous century. 
— DickeM*s Household Words. 

The New Suspensimi Bridge, — We give below, the propor- 
tions and other statistics of the Suspension Bridge, about to be built over 
the present one at the Falls. The Bridge will form a single span of 80o 
feet in length. It is to serve as a connecting link between the rail-roads 
of Canada and the State of New York, and to accommodate the common 
travel of the two countries. It is established by ample experience, that 
good iron wire, if properly united into cables or ropes, is the best material 
for the support o*' loads and concussions, in virtue of its great absolute 
cohesion, which amount to from 90,000 to 120,000 lbs. per quarter inch, 
according to quality. The Bridge will form a straight hollow beam of 20 
feet wide and 18 deep, composed of top, bottom and sides. The upper 
floor, which supports the railroad, is 24 feet wide between the railings, and 
suspended to two wire cables, assisted by stays. The lower door is 19 
feet wide and 15 high in the clear, connected with the upper one by ver- 
tical trusses, forming sides, and suspended on two other cables, which have 
10 feet more deflection than the upper ones. 

The anchorage will be formed by sinking 8 shafts into the rock, 25 feet 
deep. The bottom of each shaft will be enlarged for the reception of cast 
iron anchor plates, of 6 feet square — These chambers will have a pris- 
Diatical section, which, when filled with solid masonry, cannot be drawn 
up without lifting the whole rock to a considerable extent. 

Saddles of cast iron will support the cables on the top of the towers. 
They will consist of two parts— the lower one stationery, and the upper 
one moveable, resting upon wrought iron rollers. The saddles. will have 
to support a pressure of (JOO tons, whenever the Bridge is loaded with a 
train of maximum weight. The Towers are to be 60 feet high, 15 feet 
square at the base and at the top. The compact, hard limestone, used in 
the masonry of the towers, will bear a pressure of 500 tons upon every 
foot square. 

WKIOHT OF BRIDOK. Ibs. 

Weight of timber 910,130 

Wrought iron and suspenders 113,120 

Castings 44,332 

Rails 56,750 

Cables between Towers 535,400 

2,678,622 



WXIOHT OF RAIL ROAD TRAINS. 
_ , TOM. 

One locomotive 25 

Twenty-seven double fireight cars, each 25 feet long, and of 15 tons 

each, gross weight 405 

Makine a total gross weight of 430 tons, which will fall upon the 
cables when the whole bridge is cfovered by a train of cars from 
end to end : add to this 15 per cent increase of pressure as the 
result of a speed of 5 miles per hour, which is a very large 
allowance 61 

Add weight of superstructure 782 

Total aggregate maximum weight 1,273 

The tensions of the cables, which result from a weight of 1,273 tons, 
and an average deflection of 59 feet, is 2,240 tons. Since this assumed 
maximum tension can but rarely occur, it is considered ample to allow four 
times the strength to meet this tension— that is 8,960 tons. — But assuming 
2,000 tons as a tension to which the cables may be subjected, five times the . 
strength to meet it is allowed, and an ultimate strength of 10,000 tons pro- 
vided for. For this purpose, 15,000 wires of No. 10 will be required. At 
each end of the upper floor the upper cables will be assisted by 18 wire 
rope stays, and their strength will be equivalent to 1,440 wires; these 
deducted, leave the number of these wires in four superior cables, 13,560 
—the number of wires in one cable, 3,390— diameter of cable, 9i inches. 

The railroad bridge will be elevated 18 feet on the Canadian, and 28 on 
the American side, above the present suriacc of the bank, and above the 
present structure. It will be the longest railroad bridge, between the 
points of support, in the world. — St. Catharines* Journal. 

Postage on tlie JToarnal Dlscontinaed. 

As the Journal of Education has been constituted by His Excxlleitct 
the oflicial medium of communication from the Educational Department 
for Upper Canada, on all matters relating to the School Law, &c., we are 
happy to announce that, by an arrangement which has been made with the 
Honorable the Post Master General, in future no postage will be charged 
upon any of the numbera of the Journal passing through the Post Oflice. 

Examination of Common Scbool Teacbers. 

THE Board or Public Ihstructiow fur the United Counties of 
York, Ontario, and Peel, hereby give notice, that an Examination of 
Common School Teachera, and others desirous of becoming such will 
take place in the Court House, Citt of Toronto, at Brampton, at Duffin's 
Cruk, at Nxwmarret, and at Richvord Hiix, on Tuesday, the 21 st of 
December next, at 9 o'clock in the forenoon. 

All Teachera presenting themselves for Examination, will be required to 
Select the particular Class in which they propose to pass ; and previous to 
beine admitted for Examination, must furnish to the Examining Committee 
satisfactory proof of good moral character: such proof to consist of the Cer- 
tificate of the Clergyman, whose ministration the Candidate has attended, 
and in cases where the party has taught a Common School, the Certificates 
of the Trustees of said School. Each Candidate will be expected to attend 
the Examination in his own School Circuit, if possible 

The Certificates already given to Fret Class Teachera will be disallow- 
ed after the 3 1 St December next, and new ones issued on the approved 
examination of the said Teachers at the above places. 

The Board will meet at the Court House, Toronto, on Tuesday, the 28th 
December, at 10, a. m., for the purpose of viewing the Reports oi the 
several Examining Committees, licensing of Teachera, and for other 
business. 

By order of the Board 

JOHN JENNINGS, Chsarman. 

City o/ Toronto, I9th October, 1852. 

JUST PUBLISHED and for Sale at the Depository in connec- 
tion with the Education Office, Toronto. Terras, cash. 
Phvsical Training in Schools in a series of Gymnastic Exercises, 
illustrated by upwards of 100 engravings of the different posi- 
tions of the Gymnast, with an introductory (illustrated) sketch 
of the Athletic Games of Antiquity. 8vo. pamphlet, pp. 32. 

Price £0 71 

Common School Teacher's Register, large folio, 5 sheets, de- 
signed for one year • 13 

The Ten Commandments, The Lord's Prayer, and the General 

Rules for Schools— the three sheets 7* 

The Growth and Prospects of Canada— Two Lectures by the 

Rev. A. Lillie— in a pamphlet, pp. 48 74 

The Journal of Education for Upper Canada. Published monthly. 

Per annum 5 

N. B. — Any of the foregoing can be sent by post at 4d. per lb. 
^^^ The Stock of Maps, Charts, Prints, Diagrams, Illustrations, Appa- 
ratus, &c., is now very complete. See the Descriptive Catalogue pub- 
lished in the JourtuU of Education for January, April, Septeznber, and 
October of this year. 

Toronto : Printed and Published by Thomas Hdoh BsifTLKV. 
Tkrms : For a single copy, Ss. per annum •, not less than 8 copies. 48. 44d. each, on 
«7 for the 2 \ not less thau 12 copies, 4s. «d. each, or $»10 for tlie 1-i •, 20 copies and up- 
wards, Ss, Od. each. Back Vols, neatly stitched supplied on the saioe terms. All 
subscriptions to coiDmeuce with tlie January number, and payment in advance must in 
all cases accompany tlie order. Single numbers, 74d. each. 

Ky Ail conuuunieatioDt to bt addressed to Mr. J. Gaoaoa Hodoihs. 
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Preamble. 



AN ACT 

TO MAKE CERTAIN PROVISIONS WITH REGARD TO COBIMON SCBOOLS 
IN UPPER CANADA FOR A LIMITED PERIOD. 

IQth Victoria^ cJiapter — , 

[lOth November, |852.] 

WHEREAS it is e^cpedient to make some fur- 
ther provision far the improvement of Com- 
mon Schools in Upper Canada, ana to modify and extend some of 
the provisions of the Act thirteenth and fourteenth Victoria, chapter 

forty-eight, intituled, An Act for the better establish- 
ch.S^'ited^*^*' iw^n/ and modtdenance of Common Schools in 

Upper Canada; Be it therefore enacted by the 
Queen's Most Excellent Majesty, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Legislative Council and of the Legislative Assembly of 
the Province of Canada, constituted and assembled by virtue of 
and under the authority of an Act passed in the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and intituled, An 
Act to reunite the Provinces of Upper and Lower Canada^ and 

for the Oovemment of Canada, and it is hereby 
TSw?*and vih enacted by the authority of the pame, That the 
UgeTrustees ex- B^ard of School Trustees in each City, Town and 

Incorporated Village, shall, in addition to the 
powers with which they are now legally invested, possess and exer- 
cise, as fiir as they shall judge expedient, in regard to each such 
City, Town and Incorporated Village, all the powers with which 
the Trustees of each School Section are or may be invested by law 
in r^rd to each such School Section. 



Norale|Mr e^pi- 
te shall be iw- 
posed uiion cUl» 
dreo. 



Trustees to pro- 
vide Ktvister and 
Visitors'^ fiook. 



Union with Gram- 
mar ScJiool. 



11. And be it enacted, That no rate shall be im- 
posed upon the inhabitants of any School Section 
according to the whole number of children, or of 
the number of children of l^al school age, residing 
in such section : Provided, that the Trustees of each 
School Section shall see that each School under 
their charge is, at all times, duly provided with a 
Register and Visitors' Book, in the form prepared 
according to law: Provided, secondly, that the Trus- 
tees of each School Section shall have authority to 
take such steps as they may judge expedient to unite their schools 
with any public Grammar School, which shall be situated within 
or adjacent to the limits of their School Section: 
Provided, thirdly, tliat the Trustees of each School Sw!K"if"T?2S^ 
Section ahall he personally responsible for the tcea. 
amount of any School moneys which sh^l he for- 
feited and lost to such School Section during the period of their 
continuance in office, in consequence of their neglect of dutf ; 
and the amount thus forfeited or lost shall be col- Application or 
lected and applied in the manner provided by the fioeson Tmsteefc 
ninth section of the said Act, thirteenth and fourteenth Victoria, 
chapter forty-eight, for the collection and application of the fines 
imposed by the said section: Provided, fourthly, p^^^y^^vp^ 
that the Trustees of each School Section, shall, each tees for delaying 
personally forfeit the sum of one pound five shil- ^^p^"- 
lings for each and every we^ that they shall neglect, after the 
fifl^nth of January in each year, to prepare and forward to their 
local Superintendent of Schools, their School Report, as reqmred 
by law, for the year ending the thirty-first December immediately 
preceding; and which sum or sums thus forfeited, ^ 

shall be sued for by such local Superintendent, and °^ *^ 
collected and applied in the manner provided by the proviso of this 
section, immediately preceding: Provided, fifthly, tnat no agree- 
ment between Trustees and a Teacher in any School 
Section, made between the first of October and the TSchcwTm)! 
second Wednesday in January, shall be valid or Jjj^ *" certain 
binding on either party after the second Wednesday 
in January, unless such agreement shall have been signed by the 
two Trustees of such School Section, whose i>eriod of office shall 
extend to one year beyond the second Wednesday of January, after 
the signing of such agreement 

III. And be it enacted. That the Trustees of each 
School Section shall have the same authority to 
assess and collect rates for the purpose of purchasing School Sites 
and the erection of School Houses, with which they are, or may be 
invested by law to ass^ and collect for other School purposes: 
Provided always, that they shall take no steps for proviro-Muet 
procuring a School Site on which to erect a new cnii a Hpecini 
School House, or changing the site of a School 
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Houee ejftaUwliod, or that may be hereafter cbtablished, without 
calling a Si>ecial Meeting of the Freeholdera and HouM-hoklers of 
their Section to consider the matter; and if a majority of such 
Freelioldei-s and Householders present at sucli Meeting, diiler from 
Mode of proceed. » majority of the Trustees, as to tlic site of a School 
ing. House, the question shall be disposed of in the man- 

ner prescribe<l by the eleventh s^xtion of the Kiid Act, thirteenth 
and fourteenth Victoria, chapter forty-eight 
chii.iren iVotn jy. And be it enacted, That in the event of any 
MotTo be reported pcr.ion rofc^ltiing in One School Section, sending a 

child or children to the School of a neighbouring 
School Section, such child or children shall not be retiuiied as at- 
tending any otlier than the School of the Section in which the 
parents or guardians of such child or children reside. 
Locaisupcrinfcn- V. And be it enacted. That any person who has 
to office uiTapS!. been, or may be, apix)inted local Superintendent of 
or longer. Schools shall Continue in oliice, (unless he resigns, 

or is removed from ofiice for neglect of duty, improper conduct or 
incompetency,) until the first day of April of the year following 
that of his appointment, and during the pleasure of the Council 
shnii noi i^a appointing him: Provided always, that no local 
Trustee or Superintendent shall be a Teacher or Inistee of 

Tcichcr. ^^^ Common School during the period of his being 

^°i?ou7.°"'^ °''"" ^^ ^®^^ • Provided, secondly, that no local Siiperiu- 
KeiiiUng to visits, tcndcnt shall be required (unless he shall judge it 

expedient, and except with a view to the adjust- 
ment of disputes, or unless specially rec^uired by the County Muni- 
cipality,) to make more than two oflicial visits to each School Sec- 
tion under his charge; one of which visits shall be made some time 
between the first of April and the first of October, and the other some 
time between the fii-st of October and tlie first of April : Provided, 
To Union thirdly, that the local Superintendents of adjoining 

scbooia. Townshi^xs shall have authority to determine the sum 

or sums which shall be payable from the School apportionment and 
assessment of each Township in support of Schools of Union School 
Sections, consisting of portions of such Townships ; and they shall 
also determine the manner in which such sum or sums shall be paid : 
Provided, fourthly, that in the event of one person being local 
Superintendent of each of the Townships concerned, he shall act 
in behalf of such Townships; and in the event of tho local Swpor- 
intendents of Township* thus concerned not being able to agree as 
to the sum or sums to be paid to each such Township, the matter 
shall be referred the Warden of the County for final decision : 
To Special sichooi Provided, fifthly, that each local Superintendent of 
Section Meetings. Schools shall have authority to appoint the time 
and place of a Special School Section Meeting, at any time and 
for any lawful purpose, should he deem it exi>edient to do so : 
T I 1 ntin Provided, sixthly, that each local Superintendent of 
EiectioT'* Com- Schools shall have authority within twenty days 
P'*^°*** after any meeting for the election of Common School 

Trustees within the limits of his charge, to receive and investigate 
any complaint respecting the mode of conducting such election, 
and to confirm it, or set it aside, and appoint the time and place of 
a new election, as he shall judge right and proper: Pronded, 
^^^ J. seventhly, that each local Superintendent shall have 
m^tedccrtificaiea authority on due examination, (according to the 
to 'reachem. programme authorized by law for the examination 

of Teachers,) to give any candidate a certificate of qualification to 
teach a School within the limits of the charge of such Superinten- 
ent, until the next ensuing meeting (and no longer) of the County 
Board of Public Instruction of which sucli local Superintendent is 
a member; but no such c<3rtificatc of quah'fication shall be given a 
second time, or shall be valid if given a s<^ond time, to the same 

person in the same County : Provided, eighthly, 
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Schools resigning his ofticc, the Warden of the 
County or Union of Counties within which such 
Superintendent shall have held office, shall have authority, if he 
sliall deem it expedient, to appoint a fit and proper person to the 
office thus vacated until tlie next ensuing meeting of the Council 
of such County or Union of Counties. 

How^^ecUon^of VI. And bo it enacted, That in any Village in 
lage! shall take Upper Canada, which shall become incorporated 
place. according to law, an election of a Board of School 



Trustees for such Village shall take place as soon as convenient in 
the manner provided and authorized for incorporated Villages in 
the twenty-fifth section of the said Act, tliirteenth and fourteenth 
V^ictoria, chapter forty-eight : Pro\ ided always, that the time of the 
first election of such Board of Sdiool Trustees, shall be fixed by the 
Ree\e of such Village, or in case of his neglecting to do so for one 
moutli, by any two Freehoklere in such ViUago, on giving six days* 
notice in at lea<t thr»K' public places in such Village: Provided also, 
that ail elections of School Trustees that have taken Former ciectiom 
l)lace in Villages ^^hich have U^en incorj)orate<l confirmed, 
since one thousand eight hundred and fifty, shall be and are hereby 
confirmed, and t'.ie acts of Boards of School Trustees so elected in 
such Villages are hereby made as valid as if such Boards had been 
elected for Villages incorporated before one thousand eight hundred 
and fifty, and in all cases the Chairman shall be eleSed by the 
Trustees ifi-om theirown body, and shall have a right 
to vote at all time^ and also, a second or casting of the Board. 
vote in cases of an equality of votes. 

VII. And be t enacted, That in case of the right ymn J°Ercc?ori 
of any person to rote at an election of a Trustee or to make « decia- 
Trustees in any Jity, Town, or incorporated Vil- ''*^"- 
lage, he objected to, the Returning Officer presiding a ftich election 
shall require th^ pci's<:>n whose right of voting is thus objected to, 
to make tlie f<>l owing declaration: '^Ido declare 
and affinn that I have been rated on the assessment- 
roll of this City (Town or Village, as the case may he) as a Free- 
holder (or Householder, as ike case may be) and that I have paid 
a tax in this wird, (or NTillage, as ike case may he^) within the last 
twelve months, and that I am legally qualified to vote at this elec- 
tion." And tie person making such declaration shall be permitted 
to vote : Provided always, that any ]>erson who shall, p^j^ declaration 
on the coraplaht of any person, be convicted of wil- to be a misde- 
fully making x false declaration of his right to vote, ™®™^- 
shall be deemed guilty of misdemeanor, and punishable by fine 
and imprisonaent in the manner provided for similar cases in the 
seventh section of the said Act, thirteenth and fouileenth Victoria, 
chapter forty-eight, 

yill. And be it enacted. That such of the pro- Tm/^ISIh^Vic* 

visions of the Act thirteenth and fourteenth Victoria, ch. 4?, u.Microry 

chapter forty-eight, as are contrary to the provisions ^{U. ^^^ '*" 
of this Act, shall bo and are hereby repealed. 

• IX. And be it enacted. That the provisions of ^^^SScTy!^"** 
this Act shall take efiect from the passing thereof. 

X. And be it enacted, Tliat this Act shall be Jj^e 'X Apr!" 
and continue in force until tbe first day of April isss. 
next and not after. 



LETTER OP A GERMAN ON ENGLISH EDUCATION. 

TranslaUd from the German of Dr, Weiss, Professor qf Joachimsthal 
College at Berlin. Translated by Dr. A. Selfs. 

System of the Instruction given in Public Schools. — Digested and 
undigested Knowledge, — The School-room. — Latin and Greek 
Metrical Exercises.— Practical Use of Matters taught. — Opin- 
ion of the English respecting German Erudition. — They teach 
only simple and positive knoxeUdge^ and how to learn in general. 

The difiference which exists between the system of instruction in 
English public sohools and the one parsued in our gymnasia, may be 
expressed by the opposition of skill knd practice on the one hand, . 
and science and knowledgre on the other. What an English scholar 
learns is contained within a narrowet compass tlian what a Ger- 
man scholar is taught: bui within the circuit of Am instruction greater 
security ie attained by an E'lglish boy, who, though limited in his 
learning, la yet more able to manage such itudies ai he has been 
taught. 

The principal business of an English master is rather to ask 
question* of his boya from the portion of the book they have been 
learning, and set them another lesson, than to carry on with them a 
mental intt* rcourse and exchange of ideas, which at once interest! 
and inilructe them. This being taken into consideration, it will no 
longer be surprising that there is only one school-room for all the 
claasee, and as many chairs surrounded by forms as there are classes 
to be taught different aubjecli. I have been aaFured that they ire 
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80 accustomed to this •rrangemont, that neither pupil nor master is 
ever disturbed by the presence of other*' ; and they early learn thus 
to pay attention ad hoc, whatever may happen to gv)on around them. 
Should a master by chance want to be by himself with his class, be 
can be separated from the other divisions by a curtain. 

In King Edward's school, built about sixteen years ago at Bir- 
mingham, the school-room consists of a single sakon of 150 feet in 
length, 30 feet in width, and 45 feet in height. At ona end was 
placed an elevated desk for the head master ; opposite to him the 
•eat of the second master ; and alang the wall* there were four 
seats for as many masters. The head master can see all the classes 
during the lesson from his place, this having been thought proper 
in order to prevent any negligence or cruelty on the part of the 
masters. But they have now begun to perceive how unsatisfactory 
this arrangement is, particularly with respect to the higher classes, 
unless the83 also are to have the same k'nd of mechanical 
instruction which the others receive. Thus I found at Eton that, 
at least, the head masters' class, consisting of the sixth form, has a 
room to itself; and such, I hear, is the case in a few other schools. 
Dr. Arnold, who was acquainted with the educational establishments 
on the continent, deviated at once from the old Biglish custom, and 
put each class into a separate room ; this arrangement prevails not 
only at Rugby, but also at the Scotch Grammar ichools. 

It was not this innovation of Dr. Arnold's which met with the 
greatest amount of disapprobation, but rather oiiior alterations in 
the usual course of teaching, in which there existed, according to 
his opinion, too much uniformity with legard to the subjects of 
instruction. He caused fewer Latin verses to be written than 
before, and replaced them by some more interesung instruction. 
However, the success did not correspond with his expectation, and 
be was obliged to acknowledge the power and usefulness of the old 
system, to which be returned more and more towards the close of his 
life. 

The above-mentioned metrical exercises, and their correction, 
•till take up a great part of the scholars' time. The/ commence, in 
several schools, with what they call writing nonsense ; for first of 
all, the beginners must put together words of auy signification 
whatever into a rhythmical verse, as we give versus turbatos to the 
boys to be put into order where we have preserved the practice. 
After the»e preliminary exercises have been gone through, they 
begin to write verses which have a meaning attached to them. 
The ekill they attain in this respect is extraordinary, as will be 
fully seen by looking into the recently published collections of 
versea, auch as the ** Mus© Etonenaes." »' Sabrin® Corolla," 
(from Shrewsbury grammar school,) and the not leas remarkable 
«Anthologia Oxoniensis" and "Amndines Cami," all of which 
abound with Latin and Greek translations from modern poetry, 
including that of Germany, as well as from Shakespeare, Milton 
and Byron. They contain besides, original poems in both the dead 
languages, and exhibit prodigious ease and perfection in a great 
variety of metrical forms. Comic and serious poetry have their turn; 
the latin in particular make the best impression, and prove suffi- 
ciently that, since the days of George Buchanan, the admirable skill 
exhibited by the translators of the Psilms has not expired in Eng- 
land. 

It is said that once, when an orator in the House of Commons 
used the word vectigal, and made a false quantity, pronouncing it as 
the German word Nachtigall is pronounced, instantly a great num- 
ber of voices called out correcting him— vectigal. This would 
decidedly never have happened either in our first or in our second 
chamber ; and we would hardly write Latin verses at all, if it were 
merely good for acquiring certainty in prosody. The English 
however appeal to greater advanuges than this, which results 
from the practice. They maintain that their boys do, in fact, attain 
to a high degree of skil/ in writing Latin and Greek versea, and 
this skill, they say, would have been unattainable unless they had 
read the classics diligently beforehand, and had been imbued with 
their spirit and style ; besides this, writing verses requires a lively 
fancy and proper arrangement of ideas. In addition to these advan- 
tages, the taste is refined, the beauty and meaning of the standard 
authors of antiquity better felt, and a creative power gained which 
insrely as such is an ample reward for their application. This 
argqment is quite correct, for writing Latin verdes pre-supposes in 
fact other accomplishments of a high order ; and when I think of 
our schools, where this talent is not developed, I must acknowledge 



that, with all our learning and various achievements, hardly any 
productive self-creating faculty is acquired. 

A view of the objects of English instruction, and of the taetbod 
applied in the higher class of schooli*, will throw a clear light on the 
spiritual differences between both the nations. The loftior spirit 
of the Germans, and their tendency towards abstraction, proffer a 
homage to science, as such, which is, generally speaking, not paid 
to it by the English : science has for us a dignity indeperdent of 
earthly purposes. A popular instance will best explain the case. 
That the earth is round, would appear to us a truth important for 
itself. Now an Englishman would welcome it as a result of human 
research, but he would also connect with it the idea that now he 
might be able to circumnavigate our globe ; he puts the question 
thus ; '* What is it to mel" Purposes ol utility are not very distant 
from this mode of considering things. Yet, I am far from main- 
taing that the higher kinds of schools in England teach merely 
useful knowledge, and exclude all but profitable information ; on the 
contrary, they have of late incurred much dissatisfaction on account 
of not sufficiently inculcating useful knowledge. 

The fact is, that in England the improvement of the active facul- 
ties is considered as the chief end of education ; an opinion which 
was once pronounced also by a German minister of state, Wilhelm 
von Humboldt, when he said the state ought to promote every thing 
conducive to increase the active energy of the young. For this 
reason, the English remove from the instruction given in their 
schools all that might dissipate or overstrain the mental powers of 
the young. Their method of teaching would appear to a master of a 
German gymnasium amazingly simple and not satiafaoton with 
regard to ihe scientific portions ; which indeed ia often the case. 
An English boy who has left school would appear ignorant when 
compared to a German scholar on some subjects, as, for instance, 
geography and physics ; he would not even bear a comparison with 
him, supposing that the latter had been taught by the ** rational 
method," as it is called among \}». 

It has become almost a manor of course with us to consider that 
the intention of a gymnasium is to create and develope zeal and love 
of science in the minds of the young. An English master isould 
not admit this : he would insist that life does not consist of know- 
ledge merely, but of action ; and that we have ^ach of us to fill a 
certain calling, and to perform one appointed task. Such a notion 
as this, which I read some time since in a Gorman educational paper, 
'< The time has come when schools will fill out the last gap in the 
development of the powers and faculties which Providence has 
bestowid upon us," would be looked upon by him as a mere phan- 
tasm, and I think justly. 

With the exception of some exaggerated ideas, concerning, for 
instance, a wholly isolated class of learned men which they imagine 
to exist in Germany, I found the English very correct in their views 
of German instruction, and its difference from their own. <* You 
Germans," tbey said to me, "and the Scotch, who are similar to 
you in this respect, do not attain in your schools what you wish to 
attain, because you take too high an aim ; you have no upeful edu- 
cation. You do not, on the one hand, look sufficiently back on your 
history, and over the conditions and subsistences of your people ; 
and, on the other hand, you do not look before you on the qualities 
which life requires of the young. Not that education should think 
of nothing but preparing them for the the acquisition of material 
advantages ; man does not live by bread alone, and the soul has too . 
noble an origin to aim at the profitable alone ; but morals, and the 
formation of character, are not sufficiently attended to in your edu- 
cation. For you have not received your fatherland, and your life, 
and your faith, in order to waste all your time and your pains on 
the cultivation of the intellect alone. Wisdom consists in the 
union of action with knowledge ; snd life, which afibrds plenty of 
time and occasion for the development of both, will at the same time 
never prosper by their union." 

Such being their speeches, it will no longer be a matter of won- 
der that the English should endeavour to form intelligent and able 
minds, possessed of correct notions, but do not attempt to deliver to 
their youth any peculiar dogmas ; particularly such as they would 
have to take for granted merely, without their having been first 
submitted to inquiry. This is the mistake too often committed in 
our schools. 

There have, indeed, been times when the greatest men of their 
age applied themselves a;s8iduouBly, during the whole period of their 
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jouth, to the discovery of truth, whatever might be the dominion in 
which they sought it ; and they have the justice claim loour admi- 
ratin, for they lived in times when the words of Scripture, **lnthe 
sweat of thy brow thou shalt eat thy bread/* applied to mental 
labour as well as to bodily work. But nowadays the case is altered ; 
the tables of knowledge are richly spread before us, and every body 
has but to stretch out his hand to take hold of the results of the 
researches of past ages. Hence arises the danger, that a young 
man, learning nothing but these results, should no longer trouble 
himself about the way that led to them, and should therefore fail in 
making them real acquisitions of his own. How much is there not 
swallowed down in a few minutes by our young students of divinity, 
without the least perception of all the trouble which the discovery of 
these truths cost the early writers. This very abuse is committed 
in our gymnasia ; or else why should Herder have already found it 
necessary to warn young men against the luxury of knowledge ; 
and why should the reproach be so often repeated, that instruction 
is carried on in them too much in the university style, so that it 
pufili up young people aud turns them into gamblers and premature 
critics. 

Whilst English schools adhere to positive knowledge, removed 
from any sort of critical controversy, and foster the sense of quick 
observation by due regard to reality ; in Germany, reflection prevails 
to such an excess, that by dwelling merely upon generalities, the 
research into an object is always suffered to be impaired by disre- 
gard for the integrity of the facts. Many a professor at a univer- 
sity has been made angry, by seeing so many students coming to 
college witli opinions and views already formed at their gymnasia ; 
whilst, at the same time, they were so very deficient in simple and 
elementary knowledge, that they did not know half the facts on 
which they had already decided. For this reason, also, Godfried 
Hermann complained, '' In schools they read the classics critically ; 
whilst we shall soon be obliged to teach them the elements of 
grammar." 

Dr. Arnold says that these efforts to gain knowledge are a thous- 
and times more important to the scholar than th^ success which 
attends them ; and that, in teaching, the how is of far more conse- 
quence than the what. 

Through disregard to these rules, and on account of the ency* 
clopedical charocter of the instructions given in our schools, tbo 
youth of Germany has lost its natural simplicity snd sound perspi- 
cuity of its notions. It is at the same time so much engaged by 
different objects, that its ears are stunned and its attention perplexed. 
What application has gained in extent, it has lost in depth. Eng- 
lish schools escape these disadvantages : they toach less, but their 
pupils know better how they must learn. They have riper powers 
of observation, and they know how to discover the proper point of 
view for everything ; whereas too many of our young men know 
BOthing more, for long afterwards, than what they have been taught 
and cannot free themselves from dependence on the learning they 
have received at schooL — EngliBh Journal of Education* 



SHORT MEMOIRS OP EMINENT MEN. 
No. 4. 
HERODOTUS— THE FATHER OP HISTORY. 
" It is natural to believe," says Dr. Johnson, ** that no writer 
has a more easy task than the historian. The philosopher has the 
works of Omniscience to examine ; and is therefore engaged in 
disquisitions, to which finite intellects are utterly unequal. The 
poet trusts to his invention, and is not only in danger of those 
inconsistencies to which every one is exposed by departure from 
truth, but may be censured as well for deficiencies of matter, as for 
irregularity of disposition, or tm^iropriety of ornament. But the 
happy historian hss no other labour than of gathering what tradi- 
tion pours down before him, or records treasure for his use. Ho 
has only the actions and designs of men like himself to conceive 
and to relate ; he is not to form, but to copy characters, and there- 
fore is not blamed for the inconsistency of statesmen, the injustice 
of tyrants, or the cowardice of commanders. The difliculty of 
making variety consistent, or uniting probability with surprise, need 
not to disturb him ; the manners and actions of his personages are 
already fixed ; his materials are provided, and put into his hands, 
and he is at leisure to employ all his powers in arranging and dis- 
playing them. 



** Yet, even when these advantages, very few in any age have 
been able to raise themselves to reputation by writing histories \ 
and among the innumerable authors, who fill every nation with 
accounts cf their ancestors, or undertake to transmit to futurity the 
events of their own time, the greater part, when fashion and 
novelty have ceased to recommend them, are of no other use than 
chronological memorials, which necessity may sometimes require to 
be consulted, but which fright away curiosity, and disgust deli- 
cacy." We design to notice one who in ancient times, and 
even to the present day, is universally allowed to be eminently 
worthy of the nams of the Historian. 

Herodotus, styled by Cicero, the Father of History, was born 
at Halicarnassus, ia Caria, a large town of Asia Minor. Strabo 
informs us, that his parents were affluent and of illustrious origin. 
He flourished about Ibe memorable period in which Xerxes invaded 
Greece. 

When arrived at maturity, he was compelled to leave his native 
place, on account of the tyranny of Lygdamis, who had put to 
death Panyasis, tbo uncle of the historian. During the time of his 
exile, he travelled through Greece, Egypt, Asia, Thrace and Mace- 
donia. Whilst a lesidentat Samos, he collected the materials, and 
formed the plan of his history. 

At length, having heard that a conspiracy had been formed by 
many of the citizens of Halicarnassus to expel the tyrant who bad 
so long oppressed them, he hastened to lend them his aid. They 
were eminently saccessful in dethroning the despot ; but a faction, 
adverse to Herodotus, having gained a possession of (he government, 
be was obliged tc take refuge from its violence in Greece. 

In the thirty-ninth year of his age, he attended the Olympic 
games, and recited to the vast multitudes which were assembled, 
several portions if his history. These were rapturously applauded; 
and the nine books into which his work was divided, by unanimous 
consent, were distinguished by the names of the muses. 

His narrative includes in it, the most remarkable events through 
a period of two hundred and forty years, from the reign of Cyroe, the 
first king of Persia, to that of Xerxes, in which he lived. Twelve 
yenrs after he hid visited Olympia, he went to Athens, and read pari 
of his history to the people at one of their public feasts. They 
not only loaded him with their praises, bat made a decree, that 
ten talents should be presented to him as an aoknowledgment of Lis 
merit* 

It is thought remarkable, that though a Dorian, he should have 
written so well in the Ionic dialect. Critics generally allow him 
the place among historians, which Homer fills among the poets, and 
Demosthenes among the orators. There is certainly much ease, 
sweetness and elegance in his style. Cicero compares it to the 
course of the waters of a still river. With all his faults, he 
has ever been regarded as one of the most pleasing writers of 
antiquity. 

Quintillan, noticing the works of this historian, says, " Many 
have written well ; but every body owns that there are two histo- 
rians preferable to the rest, though extremely different from each 
other ; Thucydides and Hero4otus. Thucydides is close, concise, 
and even sometimes crowded in his sentences ; Herodotus is sweet, 
copious, and exuberant. Thucydides is more agreeable to men of 
lively passions ; Herodotus to those of a sedoter turn. The former 
is more energetic, the latter is mote pleasing." 

He left Athens, in the fortieth year of his age, with the colony 
who went to Thurium, in the south of Italy, to form a settlement. 
Lysias, the celebrated orator, as we hive soen, accompanied him.— 
It is highly probable, that Herodotus closed his days among 
these adventurers ; though some ha^ afiirmed, that his tomb 
was to be seen at Athens, among the monuments of Cimon. 

The account which this historian has given us of Babylon is 
most astonishing. The greatest cities of modern times can afford 
us but a very faint idea of its strength and grandeur. Indeed, the 
prophet Isaiah calls it, " the glory of kingdoms, the beauty of the 
Chaidees' excellency." It stood on a large plain : its walls were 
eighty-seven feet wide, three hundred and fifty in height,*and in 
compass, four hundred and eighty furlongs, or about sixty miles. 
The walls formed an exact square, each side of which extented 
fifteen miles. The bricks which composed it were cemented toge- 
ther with bitumen, and thus they became one firm solid mass. — 
An immense moat, or ditch, full of water, surrounded this vast forti- 
fication. 
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On each side of this great square were twenty-five gates, which 
were formed of solid brass. Between every pair of these gales, 
were three towers ; and four more at the four corners of this great 
square ; every one of these towers was ten feet higher than the 
walls. 

From the twenty-five gates on each side of this great square, 
went twenty-five streets, in straight lines to the gates , which were 
directly over against them, on the opposite side ; so that the whole 
number of the streets was fifty ; each fifteen miles long, twenty- 
five of which went one way, and twenty-five the other, directly 
crossing each other at right angles. There were also four half- 
streets, which had houses on one side, and the wall on the other ; 
these went round the four sides of the city next the walls, and were 
each of t! em two hundred feet broad ; the next were about one 
hundred and fifty. By these streets thus crossing each oihor, the 
whole city was divided into six hundred and seventy-six squares, 
each of which was two miles and a quarter in circumference. — 
Round these squares, on every side towards the itreets, stood the 
bouses, all built three or four stories. high, and beautified with all 
manner of ornaments. The space in the middle of each square 
was eniployed for yards, gardens, and other such uses ; so that 
Babylon was greater in appearance than in reality, nearly one half 
of the city being occupied in gardens and cultivated lands. 

The Euphrates ran quite across the city, from tke north to the 
south side. The wall, and the brazen gates extended along the 
banks on each side of the river. These gates were open in the 
day, bat shut at night. 

Near one of the palaces were the hanging gardens, so greatly 
celebrated by the Greeks. They contained a square of four hun- 
dred feet on every side, and were borne into the air in the manner 
of several large terraces one above another, till they were equal 
in height to the walls of the city. The ascent was from terrace to 
terrace on steps ten feet wide. The whole pile was sustained by 
vast irches, raised one above another, and strengthened by a wall 
on every side, of the thickness of twenty-two feet. On the top of 
the arches were first laid large fiat stones, sixteen feet long, and 
four broad ; over these was a layer of reeds, mixed with a 
great quantity of bitumen, upon which were two rows of bricks, 
closely cemented together with plaster. The whole was covered 
with sheets of lead, upon which lay the mould of the garden. The 
earth laid on them was so deep, that the greatest trees might take 
root in it ; the terraces indeed were covered with them, as well as 
with all other plants and flowers that were proper to adorn a plea- 
sure garden. In the upper terrace there was an engine, or kind of 
pump, by which water was drawn out of the river, and from thence 
the whole garden was watered. In the spaces between the several 
arches, upon which the whole structure rested, were large and 
magnjficent apartments, that were very light, and had the advantage 
of a most beautiful prospect." 

The temple ofBelus was another of the astonishing public build- 
ings of Babylon. This tower, it is said, exceeded in height the 
greatest of the pyramids of Egypt. But one can scarcely give 
credence to all which the historian has related of this wonderful 
city. It is however of the highest importance to observe, that its 
history as recorded by Herodotus and the ancient historians, remark- 
ably proves the truth of the Scripture predictions. God had said, 
when Babylon was in all its glory, by bis servants, that it should 
be besieged and taken by Cyrus, at a particular period ; and this it 
appears, was really the case. It had been foretold that desolation 
should come upon it suddenly ; and we are informed that it was 
taken in the dead of a night of general revelry. The. Almighty 
bad declared, that he would break in pieces before Cyrus the gates 
of brass ; and they were left open on the sides of the river, eo that 
when the current was turned aside, the city became the easy prey 
of its invaders. Thejprophet had written <Hhat God would sweep it~^ 
as with the besom of destruction;" Isa. xiv. 23, and all historians 
and travellers assure us that this has been literally the case. The 
Turks distinguish the spot where it once stood, by a word which 
means a place turned upside down ; or most entirely devastated. 
** Babylon," said Isaiah, *' shall never be inhabited ; neither shall 
it be dwelt in from generation to generation ; neither shall tiie 
Arabian pitch tent there : neither shall the shepherds make their 
folds there ; but wild beasts of the desert shall lie there ; and owls 
shall dwell there, and satyrs shall dance there." All these predic- 
tions have been fulfilled. The whole history of the city and neigh- 



bourhood, affords a striking proof of the accomplishment of prophecy; 
and, consequently, of the truth of the Scriptures in general. 

Perhaps the most interesting portion of the history of Herodotus 
is the narrative of the invasion of Greece by Xerxes. He informs 
us that this monarch employed four entire years in collecting his 
army, and in securing provisions. In the beginning of the fifth he 
began his march with an immense body of forces. It would be 
difficult to specify any nation of Asia whieh did not accompany him 
One of their first labours was, to throw a bridge over the Helles- 
pont, to uoite Asia to Europe. This work was no sooner com- 
pleted, than a great tempest aroso, and destroyed it. 

The childish monarch was so much enraged, when he heard of 
the circumstance, that be commanded three hundred lashes to be 
inflicted on the waters, and a pair of fetters to bo thrown into the 
sea. " It is certain," says Herodotus, ** that he ordered the per- 
sons who were to inflict the lashes, to use these barbarous and mad 
expressions ; ' Thou ungracious water ! thy master condemns thee 
to this punishment, for having injured him without provocation. — 
Xerxes, the king, will pass over thee, whether thou dost consent 
or not." What was much worse, this tyrant commanded the 
architects of the bridge demolished by the waves, to be beheaded. 

" The march was conductetl in the following order ; first of all 
went those who had the care of the baggage : they were followed 
by a promiseious body of strangers of all nations, without any 
regularity ; next came a thousand horse, the flower of the Persian 
army, who were followed by the same number of spearmen, in like 
manner selected, trailing their pikes on the ground ; behind these 
were ten sacred horses with very superb trappings ; the sacred car 
of Jupiter was next in the procession^ drawn by eight white horses; 
behind which, on foot/ was the charioteer with the reins in his 
hand ; for no mortal is permitted to sit in this car. Then came 
Xerxes himself, drawn in a magnificent chariot. A thousand of the 
noblest Persians attended his person, bearing their spears 
according to the custom of their country ; and a thousand horse 
selected like the former, immediately succeeded. A body of ten 
thousand chosen infantry came next ; a thousand of these had at 
the extremity of their spears, a pomegranate of gold ; the other 
nine thousand had pomegranates of silver. They who preceded 
Xerxes, and trailed their spears, had their arms decorated with gold; 
they who followed him had, as we have described, golden'promegra- 
nates ; these ten thousand foot were followed by an equal number of 
Persian cavalry ; at an interval of about two furlongs, followed by 
a numerous, irregular, and promiseious multitude." The river 
Scamander, it is said, failed in supplying water sufficient for them- 
selves and their beasts of burden, In addition to the troops there 
were twelve hundred and seven ships. - 

On their arrival at Abydos, Xerxes, on a seat of white marble, 
placed on an eminence, reviewed his troops. When he saw tha 
Hellespont covered with his ships, and the plain beneath him with 
his troops, he at first congratulated himself as happy, but afterwards 
burst into tears. He observed to one of his officers, that he wept 
to think, that not one of that immense multitude would be alive in 
a hundred years. ''He might have found ," says Seneca, " ano- 
ther Bubjcot of reflection, which would have more justly merited his 
tears and affliction, had he turned his thoughts on himself, and con- 
sidered the reproaches be deserved for being the instrument of 
shortening that fatal term to millions of people, whom his cruel 
ambition was going to sacrifice in an unjust and unnecessary war." 

Leonidas, king of Sparta, with a chosen band, determined to 
secure the pass of Thermopylae, by which Xerxes was now about to 
enter into the very heart of Greece. Xerxes, on approaching the 
spot, could not at first suppose, that a mere handful of men intend- 
ed to oppose the progress of his vast army. After halting a 
few days, in which he expected to see them retreat, he ordered a 
detachment of soldiers to bring them alive into his presence. This 
they were not able to do, though the conflict endured for a whole 
day. The Persian king then sent a company composed of tba 
flower of his troops, to arrest them ; a groat part of 
them perished in the attempt ; and the eastern monarch was 
obliged to retire from the pass. This was also the case on the fol- 
lowing day. After this a person ofiered to conduct the Persians 
through the path which led over the mountain to Thermopylse ; and^ 
thus rendered ineffectual the valour of those Greeks, who to iha 
amount of threa hundred, perished at this station. 
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Xerxes ordered the head of Loonidas to be cutoff, and his body 
to be suspended on a cross. After this conflict, he advanced into 
Attica, burningr all before him. He soon made himself master of 
Athens, as the inhabitants bad abandoned it. The old people, with 
large numbers of the women and children had taken refuge in 
Trezene, whose citizens had received them with great kindness ; 
and the remainder had gone on board their ships ; this tliey had 
done the more willingly, as the oracle had informed them, thnt the 
state was to be saved by wooden walls. Xerxes reduced the citadel 
and a large part of Athens to ashes. Intoxicated with his success, 
he sent messengers to Susa, to carry the glad tidings. Such univer- 
sal transport prevailed, that the Persians strewed their public roads 
with myrtle, burned perfumes, and indulged in the most extravagant 
joy. The scene however, was speedily changed. Soon alter- 
wards, another person arrived with an account of the defeat and 
loss of the Persian fleet ai Salamis ; and this information produced 
universal sorrow ; they tore their garments and mourned aloud ; 
they were not so solicitous about the loss of their fleet as anxious 
for the person of their king ; nor wrre their disquietudes calmed 
but by the arrival of Xerxes himself. 

Feiring that the bridge over the Hellespont might be destroyed, 
and his retreat cut off, that monarch now began seriously to think 
of his own safety. Leaving with Mardonius three hundred thou- 
sand men, he commenced his departure by night. Within the 
space of forty-flve days he arrived at the place of passage, with a 
very unconsiderable number of troops. His forces suffered very 
greatly in their march from want of provision. Having con- 
sumed all the corn and fruit they could find, they were reduced to 
feed on berbs^ and the bark and leaves of trees. To this calamity, 
a pestilence succeeded; which, with a dysentery, carried ofl great 
multitudes. Now he had arrived at the Hellespont, he found that 
the bridge had been broken down by the violence of the waves, and 
was compelled to pass the strait in a small boat. This was a speo- 
tacle, says the historian, very proper to show mankind the mutabi- 
lity of all earthly things, and the instability of human greatness; 
a prince, whose armies and fleets the land and sea were scarce able 
to contain a short time before, now stealing away in a contemptible 
Tassel, almost without a servant, or an attendant ! Such was the 
miserable tt rminaitoa of this vast expedition of Xerxes against 
Greece* 
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MEMORY. 

Soft as rays of sunlight stealing 

On the dying day ; 
Sweet as chimes of low bells pealing 

When eve fisules away : 
Sad as winds at night that moan 
Through the heath o>r mountains lone. 
Come the thoughts of days now gone 

On mauhocd's memory. 

As the sunbeams from the heaven 

Hide at eve their light ; 
As the bells when fades the even 

Peal not on the night ; 
As the night winds cease to sieh 
When the rain falls from the wy. 
Pass the thoughts of days gone by 

From age's memory. 

Yet the sunlig^ht in the morning 

Forth again shall break. 
And the belts give sweet-voiced warning 

To the world to wake. 
Soon the winds shall freshlv breathe 
O'er tbe mountains purple heath ; 
But the Past is lost in Death — 

He hath no memory. 



Dublin University Magazine. 



CHARACTER AND CAPABILITIES OP OUR CANADIAN 
SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

From the Huron Signal of the ith of November, 
The chief end of educatioo is to bring out and develop the facul- 
ties and powers of the being educated ; and in the education of 
children, the physical, moral aad intellectual powers, ell requires to 
be developed. In our present system of common school education, 
these are all provided for — but frequently from the pepuliar eituation 



and construction of the school house and grounds attached, and the 
absence of any local provision for it — physical education is but 
inefficiently carried out ; but in country places the want is not much 
felt, as children there ore necessarily trained by the parents to habits 
of early and healthful industry. But where practicable, and especially 
in towns, some care ought to be exercised in the management of 
this department of education.* 

Moral education, is the next division of this important subject— 
and is perhsp^ the most difficult to manage in our common schoolf, 
owing to the peculiar prejudices of the parents — but we rarely see a 
teacher fail in this, whose own character is such as to inspire con- 
fidence. The great bane of our common school system is the fatal 
cry for separate schools. The principle of supporting our Schools 
which we know to be congenial to the wishes of the large majority 
of the people, wouW not be eflTected by Government offering the 
means to carry on a system of prose lytism— for this would speedily 
cut up our Schools, unless the Government aid was given so 
liberally as to be excessively burdensome to the country — would 
render them a complete nullity ; and in many neighbourhoods from 
the diversity of opinion, it would become absolutely necessary to 
cease from any public attempt to promote education in these locali- 
ties. But we assert without fear of contradiction, that the large 
majority of the people do not require separate sehools — they want a 
good, sound and cheap system of education, and this can only be 
fully brought into existence by uniting the energies of the whole 
people to carry out one system that shall be universally applicable. — 
The present enactment provides that the Bible may bo read or not 
as the trustees and teacher may determine — the reading of the Bible 
and the study of the moral lessons in the admirable series of School 
Books now in use, under the direction of a prudent teacher, will 
insure a considerable attainment in mural education. 

Tbe intellectual character of our common Schools has greatly 
improved during late years, and this is owing primarily to the estab- 
lishment of the Normal School, which has not only sent out a large 
number of teachers of superior qualifications, bin has caused a very 
beneficial emulation among those teachers who could not avail them 
selves of the advantage of a Normal School preparation, and if the 
present syslem is persevered in, and properly supported by parents 
and trustees throughout the country — in a short time we shall not 
fear the comparison of its results with those of any other system on 
the face of the globe. The extent to which intellectual education 
ought to be carried in our Common Schools is of course unlimited, 
and it would be decidedly advantageous where grammar Schools 
exist, that they should be united with them — by this means a 
division of labour could be effected, which would be highly bene- 
ficial to all parties interested. 

The great evil complained of, especially in large Schools — ^is that 
the various studies, and diversity of grades of attainment, unavoid- 
ably require the formation of numerous classes which can scarcely 
be duly attended to in the few hours allotted to daily teaching^-but 
where the schools are sufiicisntly large, and especially where gram- 
mar Schools are attended, the employment of additional teachers 
and a division of labour would be productive of the happiest results 
and would well repay the parents and trustees any additional outlay 
required of them for such purpose. It is much to be regretted, 
but it is a notorious fact, that the remuneration and prospects of 
School teachers at present are not sufficiently inviting to preserve 
energetic and talented men long in their ranks — some improvement 
has already taken place in this respect, and if teachers will only 
take every Opportunity to fit themselves for their self-deny iogp work, 
and will faithfully perform its important duties — they will gradually 
become better appreciated, and will at no distant day rise to the 
prominent position in society to which their profession ought to 
advance them. 



INFLUENCE OF A NEWSPAPER. 
A school teacher who has been engaged a long time in his profession, 
and witnessed the influence of a newspaper upon the minds of a 
family of children, writes to the editor of the Ogdensburg Sentinel 



as follows 
I have found 



it to be a universal fact, without exception, that 



•An admirable little work on this subiect entitled "Physical Training in 
Schools," has lately been issued by the Education office, Toronto, Price 7|. 
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those scholars of both sexos and of all Qgep, who have had access 
to newspapers al home, when compared with those who have not, 
are, 

1. Better readers, excelhng in pronunciation and emphasis, and 
consequently leadmore understandingly. 

2. They are better spellers, and define words with greater eaie 
and accuracy. 

3.|Tbey obtain a practical knowledge of geography, in almost hal^ 
the time it requires others, as the newspaper, has made them fami* 
liar with the location of the important plaoef, nations, their govern- 
ments and doings on the globe. 

4. They are better grammarians, for having become so familiar 
with every variety of style, in the newspaper frona the common- 
place advertisements to the finiehed and classical oration of the 
atatesman, th»y more readily comprehend the meaning of the text 
and consequently analyze its construction with accuracy. 

5. They write better compoaitions, using better language, contain- 
ing more tho'ights, more clearly and connectedly expressed. 

6. Those young men who have for years been readers of the 
newspapers, are always taking the lead in the debating sooiety, 
exhibiting a more extensive knowledge upon a greater variety oi 
■ubjects, and expressing their views with greater fluency, clearness 
and correctness in their use of language. 



GROWTH OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

The following extract shows an in admirable mauner the vast 
improvement which has taken place in our vernacular tongue during 
the last four hundred years. 

The extract ia from nine articles which were proposed by the 
Earl of Warwick, as preceptor to Henry VL, in his minority, to the 
Lords and Council for their approbation, on the 29th of November, 
1432 : on the opposite column is a translation of it into modern 
English. 



Articles de Monsv, de Warrewyk 
toudi It hon regime du Roy^ 

For ye goode Reule demesyng 
and aenretee of ye Kynges 
p'sone and draught of him to 
vertue and connyng and eschuy- 
ing of eny ying yat mighte ycve 
empeschem't or let yrto or cause 
any charge d^faulte or blame to 
be leyd upon ye Erie of Warrb- 
WTK at eny tyme withouten his 
desert he considering yat p'll and 
businesae of his charge aboute 
ye Kyngee p'sone groweth so 
yat that anchoritteo and power 
yeven to him before suffiseth him 
Donght without more yrto desi- 
reth yrfore yeea yinges yat fol- 
lowen : 

Furat yat considering yat ye 
charge — tec. tec. 



Articles declaring how the Earl 

of fVattoick took the charge of 

King Hmry VL 

For the good rule, manage- 
ment and surely of the King's 
person and leading of him to 
virtue iand cunning (knowledge) 
and eschewing of anything that 
might give impeachment or let 
thereto, or cause any charge, 
default, or blame, to be laid 
upon the Earl of Warwick at 
any time without his desert, he, 
considering that pearl and busi- 
ness of his charge about the 
King's person groweth so that 
that authority and power previ- 
ously given to him is insufficient 
of itself, desireth therefore, these 
things which follow : 

First, that, considering that 
the charge, tec, &lc., 



CONDENSED CHRONOLOGY. 

A large part of the time and labor devoted to the study of His- 
tory is generally lost, because pupils obtain no well-defined ideas 
of the chronology of the events recorded. Fur the same reason 
these pupils will, in subsequent life, read history with very little 
pleasure or profit, and will be likely to prefer other and less profitii 
ble reading. To remedy the defect above named, we know of no 
plan so successful as to have a general outline of Chronology thor- 
mighly committed by every scholar, and frequently reviewed during 
the whole course of instruction. 

The following, compiled from various sources, has been used by 
the writer for several years, and with the most gratifying results. 

Chronology treats of the computation of time and the ^ates of 
important events : it is of two kinds — astronomical and histortal. 
Aatronomical chronology treats of the computation of time ; his- 



lorical chronology, 'if ihe dates ot importunt events. Hii^toricat 
chronology is divided into ancient^ mediigvul^ and modern. 

Ancient chronology ext'-nds from the Creation, B. C. 4004, to 
the Fall of Romt-, A. D. 476, a period of 4480 years. Medireval 
chronology extends from A. D. 476, to the Di.-'Covery of America 
in 1492, a pcri.d of 1016 years. Modern chronology extends 
from 1492 to the prPEcni tim(», a period of 361 years. 

Ancient chronoionry is divided into throe great portions by the 
Deluge, and the Advent of the Srvin.ur. They are denominated : 

I. Antediluvian ages, extending from tho Creation to the Deluge, 
A. M. 1656, a period of 165G years. 

II. PoBtdiluvinn a^rcs!, extending from the Deluge to the coming 
v( (Christ, A. M. 4004, a period of 2843 years. 

III. Post-advent ajjew, extending from the Advent to the Fall of 
Rome, A. D. 476, a period of 476 year?. 

The Antediluvian ages are not Fubdivided into periods. 
The Postdiluvian ages are divij-ible into eight periods: 

1. From the Delujre, B. C. 2348, to the Call of Abraham B. C. 
1921, a period of 427 /oars. 

2. From 1921 to the Exodus of the Israelites, B C. 1491, 430 
years. 

3. From 1491 to the Building of the Temple, B. C. 1004, 488 
years. 

4. From 1004 to the Founding of Rome, B. C. 752, 252 years. 

5. From 752 to tho Battle of Marathon, B. C. 490, 262 years. 

6. From 490 to the Reign of Alexander, B. C. 336, 164 years. 

7. From 336 to the Conquest of Carthage and Greece, B. C. 146, 
190 years. 

8. From 146 to the Birth of Christ, a period of 146 years. 
The Post-advent agos are divided into two periods : 

1. From the Advent to the Reign of Constantine, A. D. 306, 
806 years. 

2. From 306 to the Fall of Rome, A. D. 476, 170 years. 
MedifBval chronology is divided into five periods : 

1. From A. D 476 to the Heigira, or Flight of Mahomet, A. 
D. 622, 146 years. 

2. From 622 to the Crowning of Charlemagne, A. D., 800, 178 
years. 

3. From 800 to the Landing of William the Conqueror, 1066, 
266 years* 

4. From 1066 to the Overthrow of the Sacaoens, 1258, 192 
years. 

5. From 1258 to the Discovery of America, 1492, 234 years. 
Modern chronology is divided into five periods : 

1. From 1492 to the Abdication of Charles V., A. D. 1556, 64 
years. 

2. From 1556 to the Restoration of Charles II., 1660, 104 years. 

3. From 1660 to the Declaration of Independence, 1776, 116 
years. 

4. From 1776 to the Fall of Bonaparte, 1815, 39 years. 

5. Prom the Fall of Bonaparte, 1815, to the present time. — 
Ohio Journal of Education, 

" That is a Bot I can Trust." — I once visited a large public 
school. At recess, a little boy oamo up and spoke to the master ; 
as he turned to go down to the platform, the master said, < Tliat is 
a boy I can truet — he never failed me.* I followed him with my 
eye, and looked at him when he took his seat after recess. He had 
a fine, open, manly face. I thought a good deal about the master's 
remark. What a character had that little boy earned ! He had 
already got what would be worth more to him than a fortune. It 
would be a passport into the best store in the city, and what is bet- 
ter, into the confidence and respect of the whole community. I 
wonder if the boys know how soon they are ratec) by older peo- 
ple. Every boy in the neighbourhood is known, and opinions are 
formed of hiui ; he has a character either favourable or unfavour- 
able. A boy of whom tho master can say, < I can trust him ; he 
never failed me,* will never want employment. The fidelity, prompt- 
ness and industry which he shows at school are in demand every- 
where. He who is faithful in little will be faithful also in much. 
Be sure, boys, that you earn a good reputation at achool. Re- 
member you lire just where God has pl^ed you, and your duties are 
not so much given you by your teachers or your parents, as by God 
himself. You must render an account to them, and you also will 
be called to render an account to him. Be trusty — ^be true. 
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TORONTO, NOVEMBER, 1852. 

Within the present month a box has been sent from the Educa- 
tion OflSce to each County Clerk in Upper Canada, containing 
copies of the Annual Report of the Chief Superintendent for 
1861, for each Municipal Council, each County Board of Public 
Instruction, each local Superintendent, and eadi corporation of 
School Trustees in Upper Canada, Also a copy of the School 
Teachers' Register, for gratuitous distribution to each school section 
requiring it See accompanying Circulars to Clerks of Counties 
and local Superintendents. 

The amendments to supply some omissions in the present 
School Act, passed during the recent Session of the Legislature, 
will be found on page 161. The attention of local Superintendents, 
and of School Trustees generally, is directed to them. Some re- 
marks explanatory of the new provisions of the law, <fec., will be 
given in ihe December number of this Journal. 

Official Circular to Clerks of Counties in Upper Canada^ 
iransmiUing copies of the Chief Superintendents Annual 
Report for 1851, and other documents for distribution among 
the various Municipal and School Officers* 

departbient of pubuc insteuctiom for upper canada. 

Sib, 

TheL^islative Assembly of the Province has recently ordered 
a sufficient number of copies of my annual school report for last 
year (1851) to be printed, to furnish a single copy to each munici- 
pal council, school corporation, local Superintendent and Board of 
Public Instruction in Upper Canada; and I have recently transmit- 
ted a box to your address, containing a copy of said report for your 
county Council, county Board of Public Instruction, for each town- 
ship council, each local superintendent, and for the trustee corpora- 
tion in each township, city, town, atid incorporated village in your 
county; also a Descriptive Catalogs of maps and otler school 
requisites for each of the foregoing parties — a Teachers' Register for 
eadh common school in your county, to be given out as may be 
required upon the orders of local superintendents — a blank annual 
school report for each local superintendent and for the school cor- 
poration in each city, town, and village in your county, together 
with a few extra copies of the pamphlet edition of the school act, 
and of my annual school report for 1850, which also contains a 
copy of the school act and several other papers of permanent value. 
All these documents are to be delivered without charge to the 
parties for whom they are intended ; and I confidently rely upon 
your cooperation and efforts to distribute them with as little delay 
as possible. I am sure you will feel a pleasure in seconding the 
measures which, by the sanction of the Government and aid of the 
Legislature, I am enabled to adopt, for the wide circulatbn of the 
Annual School Reports, and for supplying each School with a Regis- 
ter, without charge to the Titfstees or Teacher. Each local Super- 
intendent will inform you of the number of School Reports, and 



School Registers, which will be required to supply the school sec- 
tions under his charge; and should you require any additional 
copies of any of these documents, to accomplish the object pro- 
posed, I will be happy to forward them to you by mail or otherwise. 
I have the honor to be, 
Sir, 
Your Obedient Servant, 

E. RYERSON. 
Education Office, 

Toronto, SOU Noo^ 1B99. 



Official Circular to local Superintendents of Schools^ transmit- 
ting copies of the Chief Superintendents Annual School 
Report for 1861, and other Documents for the use of the 
Trustees of each School Sectionj ^Cj d:c. 

DEPARTMENT Of PUBLIC INSTRUCTION FOR UPPER CANADA. 

Sir, 

I have transmitted to your County Clerk a sufficient num- 
ber of my hist annual school Report, ^d of Teachers* Registers, 
to furnish each school section under your superintendence. AJso^ 
a blank form of annual Report, a copy of tiie Descriptive Cata- 
logue of Maps and School Requisites, and a copy of my last annual 
Report ht yourself. You will, therefore, please apply to him for 
the number of copies neceasary to supply each of the school sec- 
tions within your jurisdiction, and cause them to be distributed as 
soon as convenient The Post Master General has directed that 
these documents shall be liable to no higher rate of postage than 
that charged upon parliamentary papers, 

2. To the printed address of each set of School Trustees on the 
back of the Annual Report, you will be particular to add (in the 
blanks left for that purpose) the number of the school section and 
the township for which the Report is designed. The Registers, 
as well as the Reporl^ will be given to each local Superintendent 
by the County Clerk as soon as he shaU have received the box 
containing them, according to the number of school section! 
reported in 1851. Each report sent out is addressed to the i>arty 
for whom it is intended ; to prevent errors or confusion, therefore, 
you had better give a recdpt to the County Clerk for whatever 
copies of the Reports or Registers you may require for distribution 
among the difierent school sections. I have already for^-arded 
through the post office to your address, a sufficient number of blank 
forms of Trustees' annual school Reports for 1862. 

3. In addition to a copy of my annual school Report, you will 
be gratified to learn that I am enabled by the sanction of the 
government, to furnish each school section with a School Register, 
without charge to the Trustees or Teacher. There cannot, there- 
fore, in future, be the shadow of an excuse for not having each 
school provided with a proper Register for recording the names 
and daily and average attendance of children. 

4. I am happy also to state that provision will also be made to 
enable me to furnish without charge^ even for postage, to the par • 
ties receiving it, a copy of the next volume of the Journal of 
Education to the Trustees of each school Section, and to each 
local Superintendent of Schools throughout Upper Canada. Having 
continued that periodical five years, without its being circulated in 
more than one thousand of the school sections in the country, I was 
unwilling to continue this labour and responsibility another year with- 
out some arran^ment being made by which it should find its way 
^all the school Sections for which it was intended. I am sure you 
will have much pleasure in learning that provision will be made by 
the Legislature K>r the accomplishment of this object, and that I will 
henceforth send a copy of the Journal of Education to the True- 
tees of each school Section, and to each local Superintendent of 
Schools in Upper Canada, without any charge to them even for 
postage. No eifort wiU be wanting on my part to render as bene- 
ficial as possible to the people at large this liberal arrangement for 
the diffusion of educatiotial and general knowledge; and I am 
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confidont of your cordial cooperation in enabling me to do so. As 
I intend to furnish the December number of the Journal of Edu- 
cation (containing all needful information and suggestions as to 
the annual School Meetings to be held the second Wednesday 
'in January, Annual School Reports, <fec, <fec.) to the Trustees 
-of each school section in Upper Canada, I will transmit a suf- 
ficient number of copies to your address to supply the several 
school sections under your charge; and I must request you to 
have the goodness to address a copy to each of the Trustee Cor- 
porations concerned. I must also beg of you to favour me, between 
this and the first of January, with the post oflBbe address of the 
Trustees of each school section within your charge. The Journal 
will be addressed, not to individuals, but to '* The Trustees of School 
Section No. — r What I desire from you ther«fore, is, merely the 
name of the post ofiioe at which the Trustees of each section shall 
be addressed. 

6. Any suggestions which I may have to offer in regard to the 
school a^rs of the ensuing year (which I hope will be more auspi- 
cious than any preceding one) will be found in the next number of 
this periodical. 

I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient sen-ant, 

E. RYERSON. 

Education Office, 

Tvraido, Wth Nov., 18». 



THE TEACHING POWER 

It is a most fallacious notion, that if a man be a good scholar he 
will necessarily make a good teacher. We continually find men 
who possess plenty of knowledge, without having the slightest 
power of communicating it to others, especially to elates of children. 
To make a good elementary schoolmaster demands, above all things, 
a natural aptitude for teaching. A man who has such an aptitude 
will make a far better teacher, though he should possess only just 
the knowledge that he requires to convey and no more, than an- 
other with great attainments, but who has not this special qualifica- 
tion for the work. It is thus that we sometimes hear it paradoxi- 
cally but truly observed of a man, that ** he teaches more tlian he 
knows." He may not himself impart a great amcttnt of actual 
information, but he so thoroughly trains uie minds of his pupils, 
that they soon become accustomed to independent action, which is 
the ultimate-object of all education. That man, of course, will 
make the best teacher who combines technical knowledge with 
teaching power; but we think most experienced instructors will 
agree with us, that the latter is far more necessaiy than the former. 
We are also of opinion that the knowledge is rar more easily ac- 
quired than the special qualification, however much this may be 
despised. In fact, it appears to us that teaching power cannot be 
acquired at alL It may be much improved by training; but if a 
man does not possess it naturally, as a part of his original endow- 
ment, he will never possess it in any great degree. Technical 
knowledge may be acquired more or less by all ; superior teaching 
power is the gift of nature, and is only possessed by a few. 

The term teaching power affords in itself a confirmation of the 
fact, that the talent spoken of is a real natural faculty, peculiar to 
certain individuals. The Germans still more emphatically call it 
Lehrgabey or teaching gift. We make these remarks, because the 
truth which we assert has not yet been sufiiciently understood or 
acted upon in this country, and because this ignorance or disregard 
of it has been proved, and may still prove, an obstacle to the pro- 
gress of popular education.— ^n^/wA Journal of Education for 
September, 

THE CLASSIFICATION, RECITATIONS, AND GOYERN- 
MENT OP SCHOOLS. 

Many teachers are now entering their schools for the wintdr 
term, and at this season a few suggestions will be appropriate, 
relative to the general arrangements of school, and plans for in- 
struction. • 

The first object of the teacher, on commenoing a school term, 
should be to classify the pupils. The usual time for school instruc- 
tion is about six hours daily, hence, generally, not more than three 
hundred mnutee can be spent in actual instruction, after deducting 



time for reoosees, olianges of classes, &c. Now, if a school con- 
tains thirty pupils (which is a less number than most sohools 
average), it loaves about ten minulee of instruction for each pupil, 
if not classified, 

By arranging these thirty pupils into ten classes, each class 
might receive thirty minuter ; and as many of the pupils would be 
in four or five classes, as spelling, reading, geography, arithmetic, 
and grammar, they would receive from two to two and a half hours' 
instruction each day. Here, then, is a great gain of time to the 
scholars by classification. Besides, the older pupils would receive 
much benefit by contact with the minds of other pupils in the class, 
which would otherwise be lost to them 

Intimately connected with classification are recitations. For 
these there should be regular and stated times, and the scholars 
should understand tliat when the time came for any recitation it 
must take place, and that no excuses of the pupil oould delay it 
It would be well to adopt some plan by which all the lessons may 
be learned by each pupil in the class. 

In recitations teachers should endeavour by all possible means to 
draw out the mind of the scholars, to teach Uiem how to learn, and 
how to use what they learn. In all school instruction it is the 
teacher's duty to develop those faculties and teach those principles 
which will make useful citizens and good neighbours. Probably 
the future conduct and usefulness of many may be determined for 
life by the influences of the very term of school which they are 
now attending. How important^ then, that the influence of that 
school bo such as shall conduct to paths of usefulness. 

The government of school is of vital importance to its usefulness. 
Let it then receive much careful attention. Have but few rules, 
and those of a simple and universal character. Do Right, is the 
all-important one, and it will apply to all the multitudinous cases of 
discipline which may come before the teacher. Impress the im- 
portance of a just and strict observance of this rule upon the minds 
of every pupil. Make them feel that they have a personal interest 
in all tliat relates to good conduct, order and improvement in the 
whole school. 

By remarks upon general oonducti and by applying admitted 
principles'of right and wrong to individual action, create a public sen- 
timent in your school, which will frown upon everything bad, and 
approve of what is right in the conduct of the pupils. This accom- 
plished, you will have a moral governor to regulate your school, 
whose influence will be tenfold more potent than any physical 
government which oould be devised. — The Student. 

SCHOOLS AT HOME. 

Few persons realize how much may be done in a thousand 
pleasant ways at home. Let a parent ' make a companion of his 
child, converge with him familiarly, put to him questions, answer 
inquiries, communicate facts, the result of his reading or observa- 
tion, to awaken his curiosity, explain difficulties, the meaning of 
things, and the reason of things — and all this in an easy and play- 
ful manner, witliout seeming to impose a task, and he himeelf will 
be astonished at the progress which will be made. The experiment 
is so simple thet none need hesitate about its performance. The 
first important requisite is, that there be mutual confidence between 
parent and child ; then, in every season, and in every place, there 
may be such lessons and recitations as shall benefit both ; imparting 
new facts and principles to one, and elucidating new views and 
giving them new force to the other. If at the bam, the boy may 
be required to give the principle of raising water by the pump, or 
some other question in hydraulics ; if teaming or plowing, why 
the work is performed easier when the team is near the load than 
when farther removed ; if in the morning when the grass is spark- 
ling with pearly drops, how dew is deposited ; or, if in the silent 
and fmpressive evening hours, why he is chilled in passing the 
valley, and finds again the genial warmth on ascending the hill. 
When around the fireside, daughters may state the principle upon 
which the smoke ascends the chimney, and why the air is warmest 
at the top of the room. At another time, why the ** pitcher sweats'' 
in the hot noon, or the ^ dough rises" in the pan. 

By thus observing events as they pass, we are always at school; 
both old and young, teachers and pupils in turn. A new enthusiasm 
is kindled in the breast of each other, while new desires for im- 
provement are awakened, and new sources for it are developed at 
each recitation. 
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THE HONOURABLE DANIEL WEBSTER. 

In connn.iion with tho brilliant sketch, piiblUheJ in the last 
number of this Journal^ of the great Duke of Wrilington's career 
from the pen (if Guizo', the following educational and literary extracts 
from a funeral oration on the great American eialesman, Daniel 
Web8(er, delivered by the Hon. E. Everett, LL. D., will bo read 
with deep interest. Clay and Peel, Wellington and Webster, the 
most eminent men in the (»M and new wurlds — have now become 
but celebrated personages of history. Dr. Everett remarked : — 

I know, Mr. Mayor, hov/ presumptous it would bo to dwell on 
any personal causes of grief, in the presence of this august sorrow 
which spreads its dark wings over the Ian J. You will not, 
however, be offended, if by way of apology for putting myself 
forward on this occasion, I say that my relations with Mt. Webster 
run further back than those of almost any one in this commu- 
nity. When I was but ton or cloven years old, I atteidod a little 
private school in Short street, (as it was then calle I, it is now tho 
continuation of Kingston street) kept by the Hon. Ezekiel Webster, 
the elder brother to whom 1 have alluded, and a broth-r worthy of 
his kindred. Owing to illness or some other causo of abs"nce on 
his pa.t, the school was kept for a short time by Daniel Webster, 
then a student of law, 47 or 43 years ago, and I a child of ten, our 
acq«iaintance, since then never interrupted, began. 

When I entered public life, it was with hie encouragement. — 
When he came to the Department of Slate in 1841, it was on his 
recommendation that I, living in the utmost privacy beyond the 
Alps, was appointed to a very high offic^- abroad ; and in the course 
of the last year, he gave m> the higheai proof of his confidence, in 
entrusting me to the care of conducting his works through the press. 
May I venture, sir, to add, that in the last h ttor but one which 1 
had the happiness to receive from him, alluding with a kind of sad 
presentiment, which I could not then fully appreciate, but which 
now unmans me; to these kindly relations of half a century, he 
adds— "We now and then sefe stretching across the Heavens, a 
clear, blue, cerulean sky, without cloud, or mist, or haze. And 
•uch appears to me our acquainUnce from the time when I heard 
yiufor a week recite your lessons in the little school-house in Short 
•treet, to the date hereof," 21si July, 1852. 

• * •* * ** « * 

In preparing the new edition of his works, he thought proper to 
leave almost everything to my discretion— as far as matters of taste 
are concerned. One thing only he enjoined upon mo with an 
earnestness approaching to a command. « My friend," said he « I 
wish to perpetuate no feuds. I have lived a life of strenuous 
political warfare. I have somtimes, thought rarely, and that in 
self-defence, have been lead to speak of others with severity. I 
beg you, where you can do it without wholly changing thecharacter 
of the speech, and thus doing essential injustice tome, to obliterate 
every trace of personality of this kind. I should prefer not to leave 
a word that would give unnecessary pain to any honest man, how- 
ever opposed to me." ♦ • • « # 

Those works, as a repository of political truth and practical 
wisdom applied to the affairs of government, I know not 
where we shall find their equal. The works of Burke naturally 
•uggests themselves to the mind, as the only writings in onr lan- 
guage that can sut^tain the comparison. Certainly no compositions 
in the English tongue can take precedence of those of Burke, in 
depth of thought, reach of forecast, or magnificence of style. 

I think, however, it may be said, without partiality, either 
national or personal, that while the reader is cloyed at last with 
the gorgeous finish of Burke's diction, there is a severe simplicity, 
and a significant plainness in Webster's writing that never tires! 
It is precisely this which characterizes tho statesman in distinction 
from the political philosopher. In political disquisition, elaborSted 
in the closet, the palm must perhaps be awarded to Burke over all 
others, ancient or modern. Bnt in the actual conflicts of the Senate, 
roan against man, and opinion against opinion ; in the noble war of 
debate, where measures are to be sustained and opposed, on which 
the welfare of tho country and the peace of the world depend- 
where often the line of intellectual battle is changed in a moment- 
no time to reflect, no leisure to cull words, or gather up illustrations 
but all to be decided by a vote, although the reputation of a life may 
be at stake— all this is a very different matter, and here Mr. Web- 
ster was immeasurably the superior. 



Ace rlinyrly, we find historically, (increlible as it sounds, 
and what I am ready to say, I will not believe, though it is 
unqii.'stionably true.) that these inimitable orations of Burke, which 
one cannot reaJ without a thrill of aduiiratioo lo his fingers' endd, 
actually eaiptied tbe benches of Parliament ! 

*••*♦ ♦ * * • 

The poor boy at tbe village school has taken comfort as he has 
read that the time was when Daniel Webster, whose father 
told him he should go to college if he had to sell every acre of his 
farm to pay the exfiense, laid his head on the shoulder of that fond 
and discerning parent, and wept thanks ho could not speak, — 
The pale student who ekes out his scanty support by extra toil, has 
gathered comfort, when reminded that the first jurist, statesman 
and orator of the tinnc, earned with his weary fingors by the mid- 
night lamp, the means of securing the same advantages of educa- 
tion to a beloved brother, 

• •♦•♦ • • • • 

The turning pokit of Webster's life. Tho following from a 
letter written by Mr. Webster in 1844 will be eminently interest- 
ing : — «« On a hot Jay in July — it must have been one of the laet 
years of Washington's administration, I was making hay, with my 
father, just where I now tee a remaining elm tree, ibout the middle 
of the afternoon. The Hon. Abiel Foster, M. C, who lived six 
miles off, called at the house, and came into the field to see my 
father. He was a worthy man, college learned, and had been a 
minister, but was not a person of any considerable natural powers. 
My father was his friend and supporter. He talked a while in tbe 
field, and went on his way. When he was gone, my father called 
me to him, and we sat down beneath the elm, on a hay cock. He 
said, *' My son, that is a worthy man — he is a member of Congress 
— he goes to Philadelphia, and gets six dollars a day, while I toil 
here. It is because he had an education, which I never had. If I 
had had his early education, I should have been in Philadelphia la 
his place. I came near ir, as it was. But I missed it, and now 
I must work hero." " My dear father," said I, " you shall not 
work. Brother and I will work for you, and wear our hands out 
and you shall rest" — and I remember to have cried, — and I cry 
now, at the recollection. " My child," said he, ." it is of no impor- 
tance lo me — I now live but for my children ; I could not give 
your elder brotiier the advantages of knowledge, but I can do some- 
thing for you. Exert yourself — improve your importunities — leartt 
— learn — and when I am gone, you will not need to go through the 
hardships which I have undergone, and which have made me an old 
man before my time." Tiie next May he took me to Exeter, to 
the Philips Exeter Academy — placed me under the tuition of ite 
excellent precepter, Dr. Benjamin Abbott, nill living. My brother 
Joe used to say that my father sent me to college in order to make 
me equal lo the rest of the children ! 

"My father died in April, 1806. I neither left him, nor forsook 
him. My opening an office at Buscowan was that I might be near 
him. I closed his eyes, in this very house. He died at sixty 
seven years of age —after a life of exertion, toil and exposure — a 
private soldier, an officer, a Legislator, a judge — every thing thata 
man could be, to whom lesrning never had disclosed her '< ample 
page." My first speech at the bar, was made when bo was on the 
bench — he never heard me a second time." 



INTEGRITY IN BUSINESS. 

The following are Mr. Everett's remarks at the recent dinner 
at Boston to the Right Honourable Thomas Baring, M, P., of 
London. It is a great thing to have it said of a company of bank- 
ers or merchants, or of any other association, that has been engag- 
ed in immense transactions for 100 years, that, "of the almost 
uncounted millions that have passed through their hands, not one 
dishonest farthing has ever stuck by the way." The very mention 
of it must nerve the integrity of thousands. What worth is there 
in such examples ! 

** I am greatly indebted to you, sir, for giving me an opportunity 
to join you in this tribute of respect to Mr. Baring, who is on every 
ground entitled to the favourable opinion and fri-ndly regards of 
this company. This is a topic on which delicacy forbids me to cay 
on the present occasion all that might with truth be said at any 
other time and place ; besides that our respected guest has made it 
almost impossible for me to give utterance to my feelings, without 
■ceming to engage with him in an exchange of compliments. 
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"Thic, however, I may say without impropriety even in his preBcnce 
^hat he is a respected aud most efficient member of a faniily and 
house, which now for nearly or quite a century has stood before the 
public not merely of England and America, but of all Europe and 
the farthest East, in a position of high reepoiisibiiity and impor- 
tance ; exercising on influence on the commerce of the world, and 
contributing to the stability of its financial relatione ; exposed to 
the search! ug scrutiny of mankind, sharpened by the strongest in- 
ducements of public and private interests, in times of difficulty and 
peril ; and ail this without ever having the shadow of a reproach 
cast upon their good name ! 

<< Of all the miHioup) I had almost said the uncounted mtliiuns, 
which have passed through their hands, not one dishonest farthing 
has ever stuck on the way. Through times in which the govern- 
ments of Europe have been shaken to their centre — in which the 
dynaeticsy whose roots strike back to the Roman Empire, have 
been overturned, and Emperors and Kings have been driven into 
exile, the commercial house of which our friend is a member, (con- 
nected as 1 believe it has sometimes been with the great financial 
arrangements of tho day to a most fearful extent,) has stood firm 
for a hundred years on the ruck of honour and probity, beyond re- 
proach and beyond fear." 



FIRST '^COMMENCEMENT" OF THE QUEEN'S UNIVER- 
SITY IN IRELAND. 

From the proceedings at the recent '* commencement" or convo- 
cation of the Queen's Colleges in Ireland, we select several of the 
more interesting passages from the speeches of the Vice-Chancellur 
and Visitor of the University. A meeting of the senate of the 
Queen's University in Ireland, was held on the 14th olt., at Dublin 
Castle, for the purpose of conferring degrees. Shortly after three 
o'clock, his Excellency the Lord Lleutenanc, accompanied by tho 
Countess of Eglinton, entered St. Patrick's Hall, where a large and 
brilliant array of rank and faahion had assembled to witness tha 
proceedings. • 

The Vice-Chancellor having taken the chair, addressed the 
senate and said — 1 take the liberty o( opening what I may call the 
first public general meeting of this university, by making a few obse- 
Taiioos upon the purposes and objects of tlie institution. Tho 
degrees we are authorized to confer are those ordinarily conferred 
by other colleges and universities in the united kingdom. They 
are well known to the world of science, and I shall only observe of 
them, that her Majesty in the language of our charter, has declared 
that all persons who shall have completed their education in any of 
the Queen's Colleges, and shall have obtained such degrees in any 
of the several faculties of arts, medicine, and law as shall be granted 
and conferred by the chancellor and senate of the aforesaid univer- 
sity, shall be fully possessed of all such rights, privileges and immu- 
nities as belong to the several degrees granted by other universities 
and colleges, and shall be entitled to whatever rank and precedence 
attaches to the possessors of similar degrees granted by other 
universities. In addition to those degrees, it seemed useful to the 
senate to constitute a second class of honour, by conferring diplomas 
in several departments on students deserving of them. These 
diplomas have been instituted in the faculty of law, and in engi- 
neering and agriculture. They are not titles which confer on the 
persons who obtain them any special rights of privileges in their 
profession, or any advancement in it. In Lddition to those degrees 
and diplomas we have established a scale of merit by the institution 
of exhibitions for the candidates who may succeed upon examina- 
tion for honors in the several departments. These consist in 
pecuniary exhibitions and medals, and are designed for students, who, 
having passed their examination for the degree or the diploma, shall 
be recommended by the examiners for competition jn those 
higher branches which they are to be examined in before they can 
obtain those distinctions. Having then to confer the degrees and 
diplomas on students from the three colleges and having to insti- 
tute a competition for those honorary exhibitions, it became our 
duty, in the term of the charter, to appoint fit examiners whose 
duty it would be to report to us on the merits of the respective 
candidates. In fulfilling this part of our duty, we felt that it 
behoved us to take care in the selection of examiners that we should 
present to the world at large a guarantee that the students of those 
colleges and graduates of this university possessed acquirements 
commensurate to the high distinctions they bad obtained. Some 



wero taken from the Qufvn's Colleges of B^lfnsf, Cork and Gal- 
way — some were taken fr(»m the Professors of Trinity College, 
Diiblin, and some were selected from tho general ranks of gcienlific 
and profesfrionoi men. In this course of 8electi<m we have but followed 
the example of our Cliancellor, the Earl of Clarendon, who took 
pains from all parts of the united kingdom to find out men of the 
mo}t eminence in science, men the bc8t qualified in literary 
attainments, and men of the highest profcssiunbl station to under- 
take the duty of acting as professors in those colleges. Those 
inbtitutionshave beert some few years in operation, and I think I 
may pass over this part of the subject very briefly, by saying that 
I think they have deserved and have received in that res»pect the 
confidence c»f the public. 1 believe that conrae of instruction has 
been laid down in them, and has been pursued under the direction 
of the professors, which is calculated to advance the learning, to 
stimulate the industry, and to develop the mental facultlea of the 
students under their direction. 

Religious Initruction, — I would also allude to that part of the 
arrangements of these colleges which provides not merely for the 
literary, scientific and professional education of the students, but 
for the sedulous care of their morals and religious conduct. In 
these iuRtitutions the students are not allowed at hazard to locate 
themselves where they phase ; in their respective cities, places of 
residence must be selected, and licensed by the authorities, end in 
addition to that, individuals must be selected from tlio ministers of 
the various religious persuasions to which the students belong, 
whoiro duty is to attend to their moral and religrious care. In the 
statute passed for the direction of those institutions, her Majesty 
is authorized to appoint deans of residence who shall have the moral 
care and spiritual charge of their re8p«»ctive creeds, residing in the 
licensed boarding houses ; and that the deans of residence shall 
have authority to visit the license boarding houses in which the 
students reside for the purpose of affording religious instruction to 
such students, and shall also have power to confer with their 
bishops, moderators, or other ecclesiastical authorities, to make 
regulations for the due observance of their religious duties, and to 
secure their regular attendance at divine worship ; and those 
deans are directed to report annually to the heads of the colleges 
as to the condition of the students in those particulars. 

JVumbers in ^tendance, — I am happy to »ay that the efforts which 
have been made have been well responded to on the part of the public, 
and that these colleges, although but a few years in operation, present 
a fair array of numbers of students frequenting their halls. I 
believe that prior to this examination, upwards of four hundred 
students were congregated in the three colleges. 

ContinuimB Alttndance Required.-^ln attending those colleges, 
among the difiiculties which the students have in some instances to 
encounter is one which is occasioned by the peculiar nature of the 
institution, which requires continued residence on the part of the 
students. It bas seemed right, for directing the course of educa- 
tion in those colleges, to require that the students shall attend a 
regular course of lectures during certain portions of the year. But 
the students, in their zeal and thirst for knowledge, have endured 
all those privations and difficulties seeking only to attain that edu- 
cation ^hich it is their highest ambition to possess. And I may 
add, that in certain schools, of which some members of this senate 
have official cognizance with myself, we have had instances of the 
same endeavour to meet privation and difficulties in the pursuit of 
of knowledge — we have had instances of journeys undertaken by 
children from considerable distances and sometimes of continued 
residence in the towns in which those schools are situated. 

Degrees Conferred. — The Vice-Chancellor then called on seven 
gentlemen, whom he addressed respectively as follows : — <<In 
virtue of my authority as Vioe-Chancellor of this University, I con- 
fer upon you the degree of Doctor of Medicine." 

The degree of Bachelor of Arts was then conferred upon twenty 
two candidates. 

Three gentlemen received the diploma of Elementary Law. 

The Vice-Chancel lor next presented diplomas in Agriculture to 
three candidates. 

The Vice-Chanceilor then presented a number of medals and 
exhibitions of specified amounts to twenty gentlemen, which, he 
observed, had been awarded to them as an additional testimony to 
their merits. 
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ConcluBion. — Tbo Vice-chancellor then addressed the Lord 
Lieutenant, and said that he had been deputed to convey to his 
Excellency the thanks of the Queen*B University for his kindness 
in granting them the use of that noble apartment. His Excellency 
had seen all the Colleges upon whose students they had that day 
conferred so many honorary rewards, and was aware of the purposes 
to which they were dedicated. The chaiter of their university had 
placed the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland in a high position in connec- 
tion .with it, and coming, as bis lordship did, from a land which 
might boast of one of the greatest schools of medicine in the world, 
and rich in the possession of a learned and tine-honoured 
Uaivergity, he trusted that his Excellency would, for that very reason, 
take an additional interest in the proceedings of the infant institution 
which he had that day condescended to honour with his sanction, 
and with hii presence. 

His Excellency then rose and said— Mr. Vice-Chancellor and 
Gentlemen, it is with great pleasure that I have been present on this, 
the first occasion on which the Queen's University of Ireland ka3 
come into active operation. You, Mr. Vice-Chancellor have 
rightly said that I have personally visited the three Colleges on 
whose students we have been conferring honours on the present 
occasion. I can assure you. that I admired evory arrangement I 
then saw, but most particularly the tasteful manner in which those 
colleges have been built. And now, gentlcmon, let me address a 
few words to you who have gained those honours to-day. In this 
free country there is no honour in the various learned professions, 
at the bar or even in the senate, which may not be open to you. So 
far your destinies are in your own power ; but remember that no 
talent will avail you if it be not coupled with good conduct, with 
temperance, with integrity, with religion. Serve God, honour your 
Queen, obey the laws of your country, and love your neighbour 
without distinction of creed or opinion, and you will prove your- 
selves worthy of the land which has given you birth, and of the 
magnificent institution in which you have received your education. 
I wish you all health and happiness. I congratulate you on the 
progress you have made to-day, and I trust that success will attend 
your future career. 

The successful candidates then received the congratulations of 
the Vice- Chancellor and the Presidents of the Colleges, after which 
the proceedings terminated. 



WONDERFUL TREES. 

Among the remarkable trees in the world, the following, of 
which we have here compiled brief descriptions, are some of the 
roost curious : 

The Grbat Chestnut Tree. — On the one side of Mount Etna 
there is a famous Chestnut tree, which is said to be bne hundred 
and ninety-six feet in circumference, just above the surface of the 
ground. Its enormous^trunk is separated into five divisions, which 
gives it the appearance jof several trees growing together. In a 
circular space formed by these large branches, a hut has been erected 
for the accommodation of those who collect the chestnuts. 

The Dwarf Tree. — Captains King and Fitzroy state that 
they saw a tree on the mountains near Cape Horn, which was only 
one or two inches high, yet had branches spreading out four or five 
feet along the ground. 

The Sack Tree. — There is said to be a tree in Bombay called 
the Sack tree, because from it may be stripped very singular natural 
sacks, which resemble " felt " in appearance. 

The Ivort-nut Tree. — ^The Ivory-nut tree is popularly called 
the Tagua plant, and is common in South America. The tree is 
one of the numerous family of Palms, but belongs to the order 
designated as Screw Pine tribe. The natives use their leaves. to 
cover their cottages, and from the nuts make buttons ; and various 
other articles. 

In an early state, the nuts contain a sweet milky liquid, which 
afterward assumes a solidity nearly equal to ivory, and will admit 
of a high polish. It is known as Ivory-nut, or Vegetable Ivory, 
and has recently been brought into use for various purposes. 

The Brazil-nctt Tree. — The Brazil-nut tree may justly com- 
mand the attention of the enthusiastic naturalist. This tree thrives 
well in the Province of Brazil, and immense quantities of its deli- 
cious fruit are annually exported to foreign countries. 



It grows to the height of from fifty to eighty feet, and in ap- 
pearance is one of the most majestic ornaments of tbe fjrest. The 
fruit in its natural position resembles a cocoa-nut, being extremely 
hard, and of about the size of a child's head. Each one of these 
shells contains from twelve to twenty of the three-cornered nuts, 
nicely packed together. And to obtain the nuts, as they appear in 
market, these shells have to be broken open. 

During the season of their fallingt it is dangerous to enter the 
groves where they abound, as the force of their descent is sufficient 
to knock down the strongest roan. The natives, however, provide 
themselves with wooden bucklers, which they hold over their heads 
while collecting the fruit from the ground. In this manner they 
are perfectly secure from injury. 

The Cannor-ball Tree. — Among the plants of Guinea one of 
the most curious is the Cannon-ball tree. It grows to the height of 
sixty feet, and its flowers are remtrkable- for beauty and fragrancpi 
as is its fruit for its fragrance and contradictory qualities. Its 
blossoms arv; of a delicious crimson, appearing in large bunches, and 
exhaling a rich perfume. 

The fruit resembles enormous cannon balls, >hence the name. 
However, some say it has been so called because of the noise which 
the balls make in bursting. From the shell domestic utensils are 
made, and the contents contain several kinds of acids, besides sugar 
and gum, and furnish the materials for making an excellent drink in 
sickness. But, singular as it may appear, this pulp, when in a 
perfectly ripe state, is very filthy, and the odor from it is exceed- 
ingly unpleasant. 

The Sorrowful Tree. — At Goa, near Bombay, there is a sin- 
gular vegetable — the Sorrowful tree — ^so called because it only 
flourishes in the night. At sunset no flowers are to be seen ; and 
yet, half an hour after, it is quite full of them. They yield a tweet 
smell ; but the sun no sooner begins to shine upon them than some 
of them fall ofi^ and others close up ; and thus it continues flower- 
ing in the night all the year. 

The Cow Tree. — This tree is a native of Vene^^ela, South 
America. It grows in rocky situations, high up the mountains. 
Baron Von Humboldt gives the following description of it : 

" On the barren flank of a rock grows a tree with dry and leathery 
leaves ; its large woody roots can scarcely penetrate into tho stony 
soil. For several months in the year, not a single shower moistens 
its foliage. Its branches appear dead and dried ; yet, as soon as. 
the trunk is pierced there flows from It a sweet and nourishing milk. 

" It is at sunrise that this vegetable fountain is most abundant. 
The natives are then to be seen hastening from all quarters furnished 
with large bowls to receive the milk, which grows yellow, and 
thickens at the burface. Some drain their bowls under the tree, 
while others carry homo the juice to their children ; and you might 
fancy, as the father returned home with this milk, you saw the 
family of a shepherd gathering around and receiving from him the 
production of his klne. 

'^ The milk obtained by incisions made in the trunk is tolerably 
thick, free from all acridity, and of an agreeable and balmy smell. 
It was offered to us in the shell of the calabash tree. We drank 
a considerable quaptity of it in the evening before going to bed, 
and very early in the morning, without experiencing the slightest 
injurious efiect." 

The BREAD-FRurr Tree. — ^This tree is found on the islands of 
the Pacific Occsn. The trunk rises to the height of thirty or forty 
feet, and attains the size of a man's body. The fruit grows about 
the size of a child's head. When used for food, it is gathered be- 
fore it is fully ripe, and baked among ashes, when it becomes a 
wholesome biead, and in taste somewhat resembles fresh wheat 
bread. 

This is a very useful tree to the natives ; for, besides its fruit, 
which supplies them with food, its trunk furnishes timber for their 
houses and canoes ; the gum which exudes from it, serves as pitch 
for the vessels, and from the fibres of the inner bark a cloth is made 
to cover their persons. 

The Upas Tree. — For some ages it was believed that a tree 
existed in the East Indies which shed a poisonous, blighting, and 
deadly influence upon all animals that reposed under its branches ; 
and that so fatal were its effects, that birds attempting to fly near 
it, fell to the ground and perished. For several years past, there 
being no reliable authority that such a tree really exiatedf it has 
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generally been supposed among the intelligent to be f&buloug, and 
henoe termed the " Fabled Upaa Tree.'* 

But a few years since, a tree was discovered in a peculiar locality 
in the East Indies, which it is believed gave rise to the wonderful 
accounts of the Upas tree. In the location where this modern 
Upas tree was discovered, there is a constant and dense collection 
of carbonic acid gas ; consequently, all animals that come near it 
die, by breathing this poisonous gas. The cause of such an abun- 
dance of gas being collected in the locality of these trees is 
unknown. 

A few mor.'ths since, a tree was discovered on the Isthmus of 
Darien, which appears to have a similar influence on animal life. 
The Panama Star says, "A man, named Jsmes Linn, being fired, 
lay down under a tree to sleep, and on waking, found his limbs and 
body swollen, and death soon followed. Cattle avoid eating or 
ruminating under this tree." 

Thb Tallow Tabb. — ^This tree is found in China. It is called 
Tallow tree, because a substance Is obtained from it resembling 
tallow, and which is used for the same purposes. It grows from 
twenty to forty feet in height. 

Lacb-bark Trbb.^^Iu the West Indies is found a tree, the inner 
bark of which resembles lace, or net-work. This bark is very 
beautiful, consisting of layers which may be pulled out into a fine 
white web, throe or four feet wide. It is sometimes used for ladies' 
dresses. 

AN ELEMENT IN SUCCESSFUL TEACHING. 

An excellent teacher knows what to impart and how to impart it, 
BO that his pupils shill be interested in hit narrative. This faculty 
is akin to that possessed by the orator. There are many teachers 
whose minds are full enough of instructiony but the manner in which 
they impart it is so devoid of interest, that their pupils suffer more 
than the pupils of men of less learning, but gifted with tact and 
energy. A dull teacher is never blessed with good pupils* The 
occupation of teaching is one full of interest, and if there be one 
who has learned to make it a mere, rouiiae, lot him leave the field 
to a better man. No one, whose soul is not easily and always 
enkindled by reading the thoughts of the great, or by some magic 
touch of the pen or pencil of genius, can espect to hold in sympa- 
thy the teeming mind of childhood. To succeed here, one must 
love the employment. If it is not too great for him, he will love it. 
No mechanical teaching will succeed. The teacher must be in 
just the condition ho is striving to bring his pupil into : full of 
interest. He should seize the subject with a perfect enthusiasm, 
convey his tiuths all in flame, and they will leave an impression 
that will endure. But he need not be boisterous, and talk in a loud 
tone of voice. A noisy teacher is rarely — I might say never — an 
interesting one. To teach well, one must of course sacrifice him- 
self; but he will not deem it a useless sacrifice, if he can thus 
buoy up his young immortals. He who would communicate a pro- 
per fervor to other mindf, must be full of genuine fervor hims.'lf ! 
Like leaven, it will communicate itself to the whole. A teacher 
must come to this work full of a disinterestsd desire to improve his 
pupils. He must be pure-hearted. There must be an earnest spirit 
within the man, that carries convietion to each one^s heart, that he 
is just what he seems. 

A teacher should have good thoughts. He should be a student 
himself, and bring some of his treasures to the sight of his pupils. 
He should show them that he is in search of just such wealth as 
they seek. Let him not fear to select for them a beautiful truth, 
from any science. They should thus be constantly taught that 
their teacher has many bright gems of thought in his mind — that 
they are his choicest treasures. His language should be simple, 
yet vigorous, conveying in few terms just what is intended. 

A teacher should never have less love for a subject, because ho 
has taught it Umg. He should be interested in his pupils^ and the 
subject will be new. When the mind springs out to help a scholar 
trying to escape from the darkess by which he is encompassed, the 
sympathies are aroused, and efforts are made to simplify a subject 
the tescher thought he perfectly understood. It is just this state 
of mind that has produced so many excellent school books. A 
teacher, in passing over his ground often, finds means to reduce the 
'number of principles, and teachers these belter every time. 



True teaching educates the heart as much as the intellect. 
Never allow one to be developed at the expense of the other. If 
the feelings of children are not kept alive in the school-room, their 
interest in their studies will die also. 

The manner of the instructor will be such as to indicate the 
presence of deep feeling. He must be always in earnest, and never 
frivolous.. The scholar who suspects that his teacher is not what 
he should be, will havo no confidence in mankind. A teacher should 
be above mistrust. The pupil who believes that, out of the school- 
room, his teacher will take a course his conduct within it condemns, 
will not improve in either mind or heart. The confidence existing 
between a son and his father, is not more sacred than that which 
should and may exist between the pupil and his teacher. 

To succeed in tesching, one must be perfectly at home in his 
subject, and plead earnestly and fluently as a model advocate for his 
clionl's life. Above all thingF, do it with a consciousness that you 
are working on imprcssi'ile material ; and if with a right spirit, you 
will have success. If you are successful, you will only be so when 
you have found a short and certain road to your pupil's attention 
and affection. — Ohio Journal of Education* 



CO-OPERATE WITH THE TEACHER. 

After having engaged yonr teaober or teachers, and provided a 
comfortable place for the school to ass<;^b]o, and plenty of good 
dry wood well fitted and placed under cover, you have yet more to 
do or else your school will not answer the end fbr which it was 
opened. No teacher, however well qualified, can sustain himself 
and keep a good school, without the sympathy and co-operation of 
the parents and friends of education within the district. Every 
paront and every friend of sound, popular education^ should, thore- 
fore, do all in their power to render the school as efficient for good 
as it is possible to make it. 

It is true the teacher, if skilful and experienced, will most prob- 
ably be the leader of the littlo host under his command, but unless 
his hands be staid up by the prayers and labours of those for whom 
he works, he can accomplish but little — and that little will cost 
him far more anxiety, toil, and Texation of mind, than keeping a 
good school would do, under Tavourable ciroumstanoos — such as 
when parents faithfully oo-operate with, and omphatioally anstain 
the teacher-— one whom they havo employed to help them in doing 
the most important work that parents can employ aid in doing, to 
wit, the right education and training of their children for an honor- 
able place in tho world that now is, and so to do this, as not to 
jeopard their happiness in that future state of being, for which 
this whole probation is but a preparation. 

The first thing to be done in this work of co-operation is to see 
that your children are as well furniehed with suitable books, that is 
to say, such as are deemed the best to aid them in doing the work 
in which they aro about to engage. Never scold nor complain, 
nor find fault when you are requested to procure such books as aro 
really necessary, for every farmer and mechanic knows that with- 
out suitable implements or tools to work with, he cannot accom- 
plish the labour that ho otherwise might. So in school, precisely 
— good books aid in doing more and doing it better — therefore, do 
not urge tho objection mis-named economy, as a reason for not pro- 
viding for your ohidren all necessary school-books — and the teaohor 
is, or should be the best judgo in this matter. Ergo, if you would 
oo-operate with the teacher, provide such books as aro needed, 
asking no further questions for conscience's sake. 

In the second place, if you would co-operate with your teacher 
you must see every morning of a school-day that your children are 
made ready and sent to school in good season — so a» not to be 
tardy one minute — see also, that they tako their books, pencils, ko^ 
BO that when they arrive at the school-room^ the master's ears are 
not filled with I have forgotten this, or I have forgotten that, or 
something else — ^things which the child needs, and which tho 
teacher cannot provide for the day. Children are forgetful and 
careless, and it is tho part of tho work of educating to correct these 
habits by steady attention on the part of both parents and teachers. 
No parents should permit their children to leave home until the 
mother or some one else sees that everything is in readiness. 

In the third place, overy paront should understand that it is ex- 
pected of him that, in sending his children to Rchool, he tacitly 
delegates to the teacher power to govern them while in school, 
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unless ho expressly reserves it, and requests tlie teacher to send 
the children home to be corrected when disobedient. And when 
this power is delegated, it is reasonably supposed on the part of the 
teacher that he may use such means to restrain or constrain the 
children under his charge as are employed by parents. The teacher 
roust establish his authority by bringing all to line in obedience to 
his will. Unless this be done, the tirat requisite of a good school 
will be wanting. When the teacher finds it necessary, as he some- 
times will, to use force, in order to secure submission and obedience, 
the parent should not interfere, unless the tciicbcr has abused the 
trust committed to him, or, in other wordr*, the parent should no 
sooner meddle here, than he would with the nighbourhood govern* 
ment of parents over their children. If the child or children be 
abused, protect the injured, and see that justice is administered, 
and the weaker party protected from further injury of this kind. 
Do not by interfering, undermine the teacher's authority to govern 
his school, for \vhere disorder prevails, the school cannot prosper, 
th« children cannot grow in knowledge, wisdom, and virtue. Never 
take the sides with your children against the teacher, but rather 
sustain him, and never listen to charges made against him until 
you ascertain from other sources that there be good cause for 
complaint. 

Fourthly, make it a rule to enquire of the children at the close of 
©very day. What have you learned to-tlay ? What lesson, if any, 
you have failed to recite ? S^c, &lo.; thus showing the children 
that you feel a deep interest in knowing what they are doing, and 
thus manifest it by daily watching their progress. 

These are some of the ways by which parents may gr'^atly aid 
teachers in their arduous labours. Without some such aid and 
sympathy, there is scarcely a more forbidding vocation in which a 
man or woman .with a conscieuce can be engaged — with sympathy 
and faithful co-operation from parents, there is hardly a more 
pleasant employment than that of teaching the young. — Rural 
New- Yorker, 



(Educational intciriijence. 

CANADA. 

MONTHLY SUMMARY. 

At a Special Convocation of the University of Toronto, held 
lately, graces were passed for conferring the degree of B.A. on the fol- 
lowing gentlemen :— J. T. Hupgard, H. W. Peterson, E. J. Alma, Wm. 

Meudell, Wm. Boyd, S. J. Bull, C. W. Woodruff. The Picton 

Sun, of the 26th ult , stroogly advocates some public provision 
being made for female education in the higher depariments of know- 
ledge. This provision has already been made in the Normal and 
Common Schools for a superior elementary education. Institutions, cor- 
responding with the Grammar Schools and Colleges, are still wanting to 

render the system of female education complete From the Hastinf^s 

CArontc/^, of the 4th inst., we learn that the examination of the County 
Grammar School took place on the S?9th uh. — It was highly creditable. 
60 pupils attend the school. Mr. J. Hammond succeeds Mr. Harding as 

assistant to Mr. Burdon.-— Both were trained at the Normal School 

At a convocation, held on the 27th inat., the Honorable Robert Baldwin 
was elected Chancellor of the University, in place of the Hon. P. B. de 

Blaquiere resigned The formal opening of the Normal School for 

Upper Canada, took place in the theatre of the institution, on Wednesday 
the 24th inst. Various addresses were delivered ; a fnll report of which 
will be given in the Journal for December. 

Victoria College, — This Institution is high in public favour 
at present. The Session to-day opens with no less than eighty students, 
and arrangements have been made for a large nuuiber more who are ex- 
pected to arrive almost immediately. But Victoria College is not the 
only educational esrablishment in Cobourg that is rapidly rising in public 
estimation. The Cobourg Church Grammar School is also making pro- 
gress, the number of students being three times what it was last 
year. — Cobourg Star, 

CoUffres in Canada, — There are in Upper Canada five colleges 
possessing university powers, viz: — 1. The University of Toronto, a pro- 
vincial institution supported out of the public funds, t.«. by the sale of 
lands set apart for that purpose. 2. Trinity College, Church University 
an Episcopalian Institution, recently projected and established by Bishop 
Strachan, at Toronto. 3. Queen's College, at Kingston, a Presbyterian 



Institution, in connection with the Church of Scotland. 4. Victoria Col- 
lege, at Coliourg, a Methodist Inatituiioa, unJer the control of the Wes- 
leyan Coofercuct'; and .'5. Regiopolis College, at King? ton, connected with 
the Roman Catholic Church. In addition, there are in Upper Canada the 
following iiiatituiioub, whirhare, properly speaking, superior grammar, or 
hiirh school?, viz.: — 1. Upper Canada College, Toronto, a provincial school. 
2. Knox's College Toronto, a Presbyterian, (Free Church) theological 
school. 3. Bytown College, a Roman Catholic theological school. And 
very recently 4. St. Michael's College, Toronto, a Roman Catholic theo- 
logical institution also. In Lower Canada there is but one College pos- 
sessed of university privileges — McGill College, Montreal. Besides, 
however, a great number of very superior Roman Catholic colleges, theo- 
logical and secular, there is one Episcopalian theological institution — 
Bishop's College,*^ Lennoxville. The Baptists had a college at Montreal, 
but it has been recently closed. — Cor. N. Y, Commetcial AUocrltscr, 



NOVA SCOTIA. 



Jicadia College, — The numerous frietids of this Institution will 

be gratified to learn that there is now a strong probability that the endow- 
ment scheme, originating as we believe with the Rev. Dr. Cramp, will 
succeed. The proposition was to raise £10,000 by voluntary donations to 
be invested in (> per cents, and already £7,000 of the amount have been 
secured on the 17th of October. There exists, therefore, little room for 
doubt that Nova Scotia may soon be able to boast of the existence of one 
CofUffe, handsomely endowed. This sum of £7,000 has been secured within 
a very few mouths, and it is expected the whole amount will be forth- 
coming before the 1st January, 1853, when the staff of Professors is to be 
enlarged, aud the College re-opened under most favourable auspices. — 
Nora Scotian, 



BRITISH AND FOREIGN. 

MONTHLY 6UUMARY. 

The degree of D.C.L. has been conferred on the Earl of Derby, 

by diploma, on the occasion of his election as Chancellor of the University 
of Oxford. The inauguration banquet has been deferred until after the 

funeral of the late Chancellor, the Duke of Wellington The National 

Education Society of England has been favoured with the usual royal 
letter directing a collection to be made in all the Protestant Episcopal 

Churches and Chapels throughout England The new Kingswood 

( Wesleyan) School, recently erected on Lansdown Hill, near Bath, was 

formally opened on the 28th ult The London Correspondent of the" 

Edinburgh )VUnc8S states an interesting fact, that. Queen Victoria has'a 
Sabbath and day class of children which she regularly teaches when she 
is at Windsor Caaile. The recipients of the royal attention are children 
of the domestics of the castle. 

Education in Scotland, — The General Asserably having ap- 
pointed the annual collection for increasing the means of education in 
Scotland, to be made on the 10th of October, the education committee 
have issued a circular, in which it is stated that the General Assembly 
schools are attended more numerously than ever ; the average attendance 
at all the 176 schools, on the 1st of April last, was seventy-one; and the 
whole number of those who had been receiving instruction at these 
schools for some period throughout the year, including 1,787 Sunday 
scholars, was 17,6(31: and if to these be added 1,122 attending the Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow Normal Schools, the whole number of children re- 
ceiving instruction, during the past year, at schools supported by the 
General Assembly, may be estimated at 18,784. 

•^n Imperial Inspector of Schools in Russia, — A German journal 
has the following on the habits of the Emperor of Russia:— The Czar fre- 
quently rises in the middle of the night from the iron camp bedstead on 
which he sleeps, and getting into a droschki, drawn by a single horse, 
goes to inspect the public schools. Sometimes he leaves his palace on 
foot, and gets into the first hackney carriage that he meets with. In one 
of his nocturnal excursions the snow was falling in heavy flakes, and an 
islworstchik took him to one of the most distant quarters of the city. The 
sledge waited for him a long time, and when the Emperor returned, he 
wished to pny the coachman before he got again into the vehicle j but he 
found that he had no money. The driver replied that it was no conse- 
quence ; and when the Czar was seated, he said, without thinking, "Na 
doma" (home). The man whipped his horse into a gallop, and drove to 
the winter palace, where he stopped. The Emperor, surprised, asked the 
man if he knew him. He replied, no; an<l on the following night re- 
ceived a royal gift, not for his veracity, but for his discretion. In his noc- 
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turnal visits to the schools, the Emperor examines carefully the ihermo- 
melers in the corridors, to see if the persons charfred with the tires keep 
up the prescribed deprce of heat. He then inspects all the rooms, to see 
if they arc in good order, and examines the beds of the pupils, their l.iien. 
and their bodies, to ascertain if they are kept with proper cleanliness. 
Sometimes, in order to judge of their physical strength, he provokes them 
them to a wrestling match. The remark made by Henry IV. to the Span- 
ish Ambassador, "Are you a parent? then I may continue my play !" 
has filled all the raite viecum of tales more or less true ; but nothing is 
more laughable than to see schoolboys lighting with the powerful Czar. 
In his most intimate circle he laughs with pity at all the improbable tales 
circulated against hifn, and which come to his cars. One day he said to 
the Marquis de Custine, in presenting to him several children of these 
public schools, whose flourishing health astonished every one, "Here are 
some of those whom I visit from time to time.'* 

Schools for Svamen, — Endpovoure are now being made, under 
the patronage of a number of influential shipowners and other benevolent 
persons, to establish, in London, Liverpool, and the various large ports of 
the empire, schools for the gratuitous instruction of such adult seamen and 
boys apprenticed to the sea as may be unable to read and write, or do so 
only imperfectly. It is calculated that there are at all times upwards of 
4000 adult sailors in the port of London, and about 1000 boys, and it is a 
well-ascertained fact that fully one-half of this number have received but 
a very imperfect education, many of them, indeed, no eduacation at nil. 
One school has already been opened in London, and it is intended speedily 
to establish three others in the metropolis. Several also will soon be 
opened in Liverpool, Glasgow, Portsmouth, &c The hours of school are 
from six to eight o'clock, P. M., for those who can attend by the permission 
of their captains two hours every evening : and from three to five in the 
afternoon for those who are waiting in port for engagements to go to sea. 
A note is taken of the name, place of birth, history. «fcc., of each pupil, as 
he enters, which individual particulars will be published in the regular 
quarterly reports, thus affording an interesting contribution to an important 
branch of moral statistics. 



UNITED STATES. 

MONTHLY SUMMARY. 

Dr. Shaltuck, of Boston, has given $7000 to Dartmouth Collegr* 
for the purpose of erecting an observatory. The trustees arc to raise $3000 

more for the purchase of instruments We learn from the Worcester 

Transcript, that James Smith, of Philadelphia, lately a citizen of Leicester, 
has oflfered to the trustees of the academy in that place, a donation of 
$10,000, on condition that by other subscriptions the sum shall be in- 
creased to $15,000, before January 1st, 1853 The eflbrt to raise 

$50,000 by scholarships to endow Delaware College, has succeeded 

We learn from the Boston Daily Advertiser that President Sparks has 
resigned the oflTice of President of Harvard University. The resignation 

to take effect at the close o<* the present term The standing committee 

of the Board of Education, for the city of New York, have reported to the 
Board of Supervisors their estimate of the amount of money required for 

■chool purposes for the year 1853, viz. $569,036 08 The Board 

of Education for the city of Brooklyn, have just given out a contract to 
erect a single school at a cost of $16,000. Canada does well, but this 
spirit of liberality exceeds hers. 

Jtltevarj) HittJ Scfrmmc KntcUfsencr. 

MONTHLY SUxMMARY. 

A German gentleman, named Leidersdorff, who has just died, haft 
left 400 thalers a-year to the heirs male of Schiller for ever, as "a tribute 

of admiration to the poet's genius." The Bank of England Library 

and Literary Institution, which was starttd under the auspices of the 
Directors, with a donation of £500 and apartments within the Bank, now 

numbers COO members, and the library contains 4,000 volumes The 

city government of Bo5f on have passed an ordinance providing for a perma- 
nent organization of the Fret PuHic Library, It is to be under the charge of 
a board of seven trustees, five to be selected from the citizens, and one from 
each branch of the City Council. A committee of seven citizens is also 
to be annually appointed, to make an examination of the state of the 
library. Several donations of valuable books have been received, and also 
a check of $1000 from Hon. Samuel Appleton, to be expended in books. 
Joshua Bates, Esq., of the firm of Baring, Brothers and Co., of London, 
has made a munificent donation o( fifty thousand dollars to the city in aid 



of the library, on condition that the city shall provide a suitable structure 
for the library, and ^hat a free reading-room, capable of accommodating 
0.1C hundred and lifiy persons, shall be connecie<l with the institution, 

At a recent meeting held at Kontiiill, in Pelham, resolutions were 

passed for the establishment of a Public Library in that village 

It has been proposed to place a memorial to the poet Wordsworth in the 
church now rebuilding, at Cockermouth. It is the place of his birth, and 
he received the first elements of his education in the endowed school 
adjoining the church-yard. His father, also, was buried near the chancel. 

The Rev. Dr. Robinson has returned to the Unite! States after a 

yeHr*s absence in Palestine, collecting valuable information reepecting 
the typography of the Holy Land, &c. The results of the exploration, we 
learn, are very satisfactory, and will add much to the sum of ourarchroo- 
logical learning. It is the purpose of Dr R. to compress the three vol- 
umes of his Researches into two, and to add a third volume of entirely 
new matter. That these results will take the place ofcptablished truths, 
and that his new work will become at once a standard authority on all 

questions relating to the Holy Land The President of the United 

States (we learn from the New York Commercial Advertiser) has ap- 
pointed the Hon. Edward Everett, LL.D., of Massachusetts, Secretary 
of State, to succeed the Hon. Daniel Webster, lately deceaped ; and Mr. 
Everett has signified his acceptance of the office. He has had the en- 
viable honour of being recommended by Daniel Webster for the position 
next in rank and assimilation of duty to that which he is now called to 
fill, and of having been endorsed for that position by Henry Clay. His 
literary and academical career, as linked with the North American Review 
and with tho Presidency of Cambridge University, has also acquired him 
an extensive and endnrin'r reputation for scholarship of the first order. 
The appointment will give universal satisfaction. Mr. Everett is familiar 
with diplomacy. He was ten years in Congress, from 1R25 to 1835, was 
subsequently Governor of Massachusetts, then United States Minister at 
London, and on his return accepted the Presidency of Harvard University, 
which he resigned after holding it for two or three years. Mr. Everett is 
a native of Boston and in his 59th year Thomas Thompson, of Edin- 
burgh, a coadjutor of JeflVey, Sydney Smith and Lord Brougham 
in the establishment of the Edhiburgh Roview.died on the 2nd inst- He 
was a prominent member of the Scottish bar From a statistical re- 
turn just published by the Prussian Government, it appears that there now 
txist in that country C,^07 spinning-mills ; 5,183 manufactories, dye-works, 
and cotton-printing establishments ; 39,253 mills of diifereut kinds ; 12,960 
large metal works ; 17,165 breweries and distilleries ; and 4,535 other 
manufactories of dififerent kinds, making a total of 81,308 establishments, 

occupying 515,.551 workmen We learn from the Boston Traveller 

that G. P. R. James, Esq., delivered the funeral oration on the life, char- 
acter, and public services of the late Duke of Wellington, before the 
British residents of Boston and their invited guests, at the Melodeon, on 

the 10th inst We have to announce the death of Dr. Scholz, one of 

the most distinguished oriental scholars of Germany. He was senior mem- 
ber of the Faculty of Theology at Bonn, and a Professor in the University 
of that town. He studied Persian and Arabic under the celebrated Sylves- 
trc de Lacy of Paris; brought out a new critical edition of the New Testa- 
ment, for which he consulted innumerable original docements ; made a 
complete literary and scientific exploration of Alexandria, Cairo, central 
Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Marmarica, &c., and published accounts thereof. 
He also wrote several volumes on France, Switzerland, &c. He has 
bequeathed his valuable collection of Egyptian, Greek and Roman manu- 
scripts, antiquities and coins, together with his very valuable library, to the 

University of Bonn About 200 coins of the Roman Emperors, Grordian, 

Antoninus Pius, Gallienus, and Valerian, were found a few days ago in 

digging forarail-way near Villefranche, in France M. de Lamartine 

continues his literary labous with extraordinary industry. He has just 
brought out another volume, the seventh, of his * History of the Restoration; ' 

and the eighth and last is to appear before the end of the month 

Pensions have recently been conferred from the civil list, on Dr. Charles 
Richardson, author of the new English Dictionary, £75 ; and Mr. Francis 
Ronalds, of the Kew Observatory, £75, In " consideration of his eminent 

services in electricity and meteorology." One of the most learned and 

accomplished scholars of his day, Mr. Henry Fynes Clinton, died last week. 
The 'Fasti Hellenei' and * Fasti Romani,' are works which entitle him to 

the high place he holds in modern classical literature The next annal 

meeting of the Scientific Congress of France is to be held at Dijon. 

A Silk jVncspaper, — In Pekin, a newspaper of extraordinary 
size is published weekly on silk. It is said to have been started more 
than a thousand years ago — somewhat earlier than the one under the 
patronage of the ** Good Queen Bess!" An anecdote is related to the 
effect that, in 1827, a public officer caused some false intelligence to be 
inserted in this newspaper, for which he was put to death. Several num- 
bers of the paper are preserved in the Royal Library at Paris. They are 
each ten and a quarter yards long. 
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Recent Interesting Orations at Edinburgh. — Four remarkable 
orations have recenty been delivered ai Edinburgh. There was, first, Mr. 
Macaulay's address to the electors, when about making his first ap- 
pearance as their representative in the new Parliament. The subjects 
were chiefly political ; but be threw over them the brilliancy of historical 
and literary illustration for which all his speeches are conspicuous. 
The University of Edinburgh lately commenced its winter session, when 
the usual introductory address was delivered by the Very Rev. Principal 
Lee. Dr. Lee, after referring to the special occasion of the meeting, 
entered on a review of that portion of the recently published "Life and 
Letters of Barthold George Niebuhr,' the historian, which describes his 
residence at Edinburgh. The learned Principal, who was a college con- 
temporary of Niebuhr, defended the University and the learned societies of 
the northern capital from the charges made by Niebuhr. In the course of 
his address, the learned Principal referred to the changes in the professor- 
ships since last session, especially to the retirement of Professor Wilson, 
and the appointment of Mr. JVlacdougal, concluding with an historical 
statement of the question of University tests, and an able argument against 
the views which in some quarters seem still to be entertained. On the 
following day, Mr. Macdougal delivered his introductory lecture in the 
Moral Philosophy Class-room, and was received with great enthusiasm by 
the students, and by the crowded and distinguished audience, including 
the professors and city magistrates, attracted by the unusual circumstances 
under which the Professor commenced his academical career. The lec- 
turer justified the highest anticipations formed of him as the successor of 
Professor Wilson. On the same evening, a lecture was delivered in the 
Philosophical Institution, " On the Spirit of Hebrew Poetry," by Isaac 
Taylor, the author of the '* Natural History of Enthusiasm." The citizens 
of Modem Athens have certainly enjoyed in these four addresses, delivered 
within two days, & display of eloquence, learning, philosophy, and genius, 
such as in this or any country is rarely surpassed. 

Uncle Tom^B Cabin, — ^The number of separate editiona of ** Uncle 
Tom's Cabin," issued to the 10th ult., was twenty-one, varying in price 
from ten shillings to a shilling, and even sixpence. Of this sixpenny 
edition, no less than ^ two hundred and fifty thousand copies had been 
printed. The proprietor has already cleared, in the space of two or three 
weeks from thia and other editions in which he is mterested, about £4,000, 
and fully calculates they will yield him $10,000. He employs four hundred 
men, women and children, constantly occupied in binding the work, and 
has scoured and cleared the warehouses of all the principal stationers to 
find paper for it. Messrs. Smith, the railway booksellers, have sold up- 
wards of three hundred copies a day, of the better editions for some weeks 
past. The sixpenny edition they do not keep. It is confidently estimated 
that a profit will be realized to the publishers of these editions of not less 
than £20,000, and, (observes the Literary Gazette.) with the single ex- 
ception noted in our article of last week, not a penny of this will goto the 
authoress! — London Weekly Neics.—QQOO copies of this work has been 
published in Toronto, by Mr. T. Maclear. 

The Imneneity of the Universe, — As a proof of what &q Im- 
mense book the heavens is, and also of the indefatigability of the student 
man in turning over its leaves. Dr. Nichol, in his work describing the 
magnitude of Lord Rossc's telescope, says that Lord Rossehas looked into 
space a distance so tremendous, so inconceivable, that light, which travels 
at the rate of 200,000 miles in one second, would require a period of 250,- 
000,000 of solar years, each year containing about 32,000,000 of seconds, to 
pass the intervening gulf between this earth and the remotest point to 
which this telescope has reached ! How utterly unable is the mind to grasp 
even a fraction of this immense period ; to conceive the passing events of 
a hundred thousand years only is an impossibility, to say n<fthing of millions 
and hundreds of niiilions of years. The sun is ninety-five millions of miles 
distant from the earth, yet a ray of light will traverse that immense dis- 
tance in iilO seconds ; long as the distance may seem to be passed in so 
short a time, what comparison can the mind frame between it and that 
greater distance, which Dr. Nichol and Rosse demonstrate, would require 
every second of that time to represent more than five hundred thousand 
years ! And recollect the study of astronomy is not only useful to excite 
emotions of grandeur and sublimity at such discoveries, but it is the basis 
of navigation and of our note of time, and unites the strictness of mathe- 
matical reasoning and the most certain calculations. 

Singular Geological Fact, — AlModena,in Italy, within a circle 
of four miles around the city, wherever the earth is dug up, and the work- 
men arrive at the distance of sixty-three feet, they come to a bed of chalk, 
which they bore with an augur five feet deep. They then wiihdraw from 
the pit before the augur is removed, and upon its extraction, the water 
bursts up with great violence, and quickly fills the well thus made, the sup- 
ply of water being aifected neither by rains nor droughts. At the depth of 
fourteen feet are found the ruins of an ancient city, houses, paved streets, 
and mosaic work. Below thid'^js again a layer of earth, and at 26 feet 



walnut trees are found entire, and with leaves and walnuts still upon them. 
At 28 feet, is found soft chalk, and below this vegetables and trees as before. 

Cleopatra^s JVeedle, — ^Tho following is a translation of the 
inscription upon Cleopatra's Needle. '* The glorious hero — the mighty 
warrior — whose actions are great. on the banner — the king of an obedient 
people—a man just and virtuous, beloved by the Almighty Director of the 
universe — he who conquered all his enemies — who created happiness 
throughout his dominions — who subdued his adversaries under his sandals. 
During his life he established meetings of wise and virtuous men, in order 
to introduce happiness and prosperity throughout his empire. His de- 
scendants, equal to him in glory and power, followed his example. 
He was, therefore, exalted by the Almighty AU-sccing Director of the 
world. He was the Lord of the Upper and Lower Egypt. A man most 
righteous and virtubus, beloved by the All-seeing Director of the world. 
Ramesis. the third King, who for his glorious actions here below was raised 
to immortality." — The Builder., 

Postage on tlio Journal Biscontinned. 

As the Journal qf Education has been constituted by His Exckllswct 
the official medium of communication from the Educational Department 
for Upper Canada, on all matters relating to the School Law, &c., we are 
happy to announce that, by an arrangement which has been made with the 
Honourable the Post Master General, in future no postage will be charged 
upon any of the numbers of the Journal passing through the Post Ofiice.* 

HAMIIiTON CEJVTRAIi SCHOOIi. 

npHE Board of School Trustees in the City of Hamilton being 
-'' anxious to secure the services of a competent Principal and Teachers 
about the commencement of the year 1853, for the new Central School 
recently erected in Hunter Street, are prepared to receive applications 
from parties desirous of obtaining those situations. Apply (it by letter, 
post-paid^) to W. L. Distin, Esq., Chairman of the Board, Hamilton. 

FEMALE TEACHER WANTED to conduct the Female 
School in the town of Goderich. £65 is the salary now paid ; but to 
a Teacher well qualified to give instruction in the Normal School System, 
the remuneration may be increased. 

Apply to T. J. Robertson, Esq., Head-Master, Normal School, to J. G 
HoDGiNs, Esq.. Education Office, Toronto, or direct to the Board of School 
Trustees, Goderich. 
- - - ■ - 

nPEACHER WANTED, by the 1st of January next, for School 
-*• Section No. 3, Pickering. Salary liberal. Apply (if by letter, post 
paid) to William Allisow, Trustee, Rouge HUl P. O. 

JUST PUBLISHED and for Sale at the Depository in connec- 
tion with the Education Office, Toronto. Terms, cash. 
Physical Training in Schools in a series of Gymnastic Exercises, 
illustrated bv upwards of 100 engravings of the different posi- 
tions of the Gymnast, with an introductory (illustrated) sketch 
of the Athletic Games of Antiquity. 8vo. pamphlet, pp. 32. 

Price :..: :.... £0 74 

Common School Teacher's Register, large folio, 5 sheets, de- 
signed for one year..... 13 

Ditto ditto ditto perdoz 12 6 

Ditto ditto ditto 10 sheets 2 6 

Ditto ditto ditto ditto, perdoz 15 

The Lord's Prayer, in one large sheet, ^ pi«;„ «««k n n ^ 

The Ten Commandments, in one large sheet, J ^^''^°' ^""^ •— ° " ^ 
The Ten Commandments, or Lord's Prayer, in one large sheet, 

perdoz.. 2 6 

Either of the foregoing in gold or copper bronze, each 7 

General Rules for Schools, in one large sheet ..•• 2 

Ditto ditto perdoz 1 lOjl 

Ditto ditto m gold or copper bronze, singly 6 

The Ten Commandments, The Lord's Prayer, and the General 

Rules for Schools— the three sheets 7i 

The Growth and Prospects of Canada— Two Lectures by the 

Rev. A. Lillie — ^in a pamphlet, pp. 48....* 71 

The Journal of Education for Upper Canada. Publishiid monthly. 

Per annum ....•.'. 5 

N. B. — Any of the foregoiafr can belpient by poet at 4d. per lb. 

t^gf" The Stock of Maps, Charts, Prints, Diagrams. Illustrations, Appa- 
ratus. &c., is now very complete. See the Descriptive Catalogue pub- 
lished in the Journal of Education for January, April, September, and 
October of this year. 

Toronto : Printed and Published by Thomas Hugh BEirrLmr. 

Terms : For a single copy«Gj. per annum -, not less than P copies. 4s. 4|d. each, or 
417 for the B -, not less than 1*2 copies. 4s. 2d. each, or <$10 for the 1*2 ; dO copies and U|>- 
wardi«, 3i>, 9d. each. Dnck Vols, neatly sUtcheil supplied on the snittc terms. All 
sulracriptioii!* to committee with the January nuipiicr, and payment iu advance must in 
all cnaea accompany the order. Single numbers. 7^d. each. 

fi^j^ All coramunicatiouf |& be addressed to Mr. J. GEoaos Hodoins, 

. ''^ EdHcaiion Qfice, 7Wmi/#. 
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FHOWT PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF THE NORMAL SCnOOL, TOROSTO, WITH TUB M«)D£L SCHOOLS IN THE REAR.— INSTITUTED. A. D. 1S17.5 ERECTED, IMk 

(IN COKNECTlOIf WITH THJi DSPARTMEJIT OF PUBLIC iNSTRDCTIOX FOR OPPKR CknADM..) 

TU €9tnmet Ut tk4 Eime^Um OJiees i§ imauditltlit infvtd, thai qfiU MmU StmdtmU to the right, from Church Strut, md </ the FemmU StmdttUs U tU ^ft^from FutorU StrMt. 



CEREMONY OF OPENING THE NEW BUILDINGS OF 

THE NORMAL AND MODEL SCHOOLS FOR UPPER 

CANADA. 

The ceremony of publicly opening the New Normal and Model 
Schools for Upper Canada, took place on Wednesday evening, the 
24th ultimo, amidst the greatest interest and enthusiasm. The 
. beautiful and ample theatre was filled by a large assemblage. The 
admission was by ticket, to prevent confusion, and as a necessary 
consequence, the greatest order and regularity prevailed. During 
the day the buildmgs were visited by hundretls of persons, some 
from the lively interest they took in seeing the structure so nearly 
completed, others with a view to obtain tickets for the evening cere- 
mony. Numbers were disappointed in not obtaining tickets, as 
the demand was much larger than the accommodation could supply. 

In connection with a detailed account of the j>roceedings at the 
openrag, we present our readers with a Perspective View of this 
beautiful pile of buildings. They are an ornament to tlie city 
of Toronto, imil will doubtloss prove a bUissiug to the Proviuco at 



large. They have been erected on the most approved plan, and at 
the saitie time in the most economical manner. The entire oost, 
including the purchase of seven and a half acres of land in the 
heart of the city, will not much exceed £22,000. The land itself 
is worth upwards of £1000 ])er acre. The site is the centre of an 
open square, bounded on the east by Church Strset, on the south 
by Goold Street, on the west by Victoria Street, and on the north 
by Gerrard Street. For the information of persons who may not 
be acquainted with these new streets, we would, observe tlv^ this 
locality is a few rods east from Yonge Street^ and about ll^roe quar« 
ters of a mile from the Bay. The elevated position of the build- 
ings commands a fine new of the City, Bay, Island, and Lake; and, 
altogether, we do not believe a bettor or moi?e convenient site could 
possibly have been selected.. 

The above out represents the appeaianoo of the Iformal and 
Model ScliooU, as seen from Chui-oh Street, in a north-easterly 
direction. The Main Building faces Goold Street to tlie 9outh. It 
has a frontage of 184 feet 4 inches, and is 85 feet 4 iiK»hos deejj, 
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The design of the building has been rather for utility than effect, 1 
••till a fituees of decoration has been observed, in good keeping with 
the object of the erection. The front is in the Konian Doiic order 
of Palladian character, having for its centre four pilasters of the full 
height of the building, with pediment surrounded t>y an open doric 
cupola, 95 feet in height The Office* of tlie Department are on 
the ground floor of the mrin strutsUire. The Theatre or Exami- - 
nation HaD is on the ground flow of this building, surrounded by 
a gallery, and ligl^ from the roof. It will accommodate between 
600 and 700 persons, A room on the east side of the building is 
appropriated for the use of the male students, and the west for 
females; and except when in the presence of the masters, they are 
entirely separate^. The number and size of the rooms on the 
ground floor is as follows :— 

0» the Bast Side ;— 

fefthool of Art and Design, No. 1 36^ : 0"x 28^ : 0'' 

Schoai of Art and Design, No. 2, 36 : 5 x 28 : 

Mala, Students' Retiring Room, 36 : x 30 : 

CouncURoom, 39 :0 x 22 :.0 

Male Stiidcnis' Staircase, 17 : 6 x 11 : 

Onthe West Side:— 

Visitors' Room, 22^: 8"x 14^: 8'' 

Second Clerk's Office, 22 : x 14 : 3 

DeontT Superintendent's Office, with fire-proof 

vailt, 37 111 X 22 : 

Chief Superintendent's Office, 28 : x 21 : 

Ante-Room to ditto, --..-.-.-. 22 : x 14 : 3 

Depository of Books, Maps, Prints for Fubltc 

Schools, Slc., 28 : x 21 : 

Depository of Books and Stationary for Normal 

School, 22 : 8 X 14 : 8 

Female StudenU' Retiring Room, 36 : e x 26 :10 

Female Students' Staircase, 17 : 6 x 11 : 

The Model School Buildings are in the rear of the main struc- 
ture, and are approached by corridors from each side of the tlieatre. 
There is also an entrance from the east for boys, and from the wert 
for girls. There are spacious yards on each side of the Model S<iio(^ 
for the recreation of the scholars. These yards are planked over, 
and well furnished with suitable contrivances for gymnastic exercises. 
The Model School for boys and giris is 176 feet 6 inches by 59 
feet 6 inches, with two school rooms, 56 feet 6 inches, by 23 feet, 
and capable together of accommodating 20Q pupils each. Thema 
are several snudfer class rooms, fitted wi^ eveiy convemence for the 
comfort and instruction of the achdara. In the gallery room^ 
intended for the explanation of maps, illustrations of natural histoiv, 
isc^ dH^the seats are raised, so that the pupils on each seat can look 
oyer the heads of those in front Thus, a doBSof fifty or sixty can 
with ease, and without moving from their seats, examine every point 
on a map to which their attention may be directed by the teadber. 

In the upper door of iSne liTonnal School bnildiDg are the fdbw- 

inff rooms: — 

Lecture Room, No. I, 56^: 0''x 36^: 0" 

Lecture Room, No. 2, - 45 : x 2S : « 

I^ctnre Room, No. 3, 56 : :© x 36 : 

Lecture Room, No. 4, .32:8 z 28 : 

Head Master's Room,^ 22 : x 19 : h 

Second Master's Room, "22 : x 19 : 5i 

Museum, 42 : x 22 : 

Library, — •• 39 : 5 x 22 : 

Laboratory, 21 : 6 x 12 : 

The buildings are heated by hot air. The furnaces are in the 
basement, and surrounded entirely by brick-work ; even the floors 
are brick. Water is let in from Uie City Water Works, and at two 
places in each floor in the building, ^six places in all) provision is 
made for attaching hose and conveying water wherever it may be 
needed, in case of Are. 

The grounds have been levelled and underdrained, and made 
leady for the purpose of conveying practical instruction in agricul- 
tufal chemistiy, botany, and vegetable economy. 

TBB OJEKBMOKT* 

The chair, on the occasion of the ceremony, was filled by the 
Honorable S. B. Harrison, Chairman of the Council of Public 
Jnstruction. On the pkitform were the Honourable the Chief 
Justice of Upper Canada; the Honorable Inspector General Hincks; 
the Rev. Dr. McCanl, President of the Univeisity of Toronto; the 
Rev. Dr. Ryerson, Chief Superintendent of Schook ; J. C. Morrison, 
Jlsq., M.P.P., Rev. Mr. Lillie ; Rev. Mr. Jennings ; and J. a Howard, 
Esq., Members of the Council of Public Instruction ; G. P. Ridout, 
iBsq., M. P. P., for the City of Toronto; and T. J. Robertson, Esq, 
. p^ad faster. 



The Hon. Mr. Harrison, said it had Allien to his duty, as Chairman 
of the Council of Public Instruotion, to preside at this meeting, and 
' the Council were exceedingly gratified with no large an assemblage 
on the occasion of the inauguri tion of these buildings, which have 
been fitted up for the purposes of Common School education. It 
would be out uf place lor ||im to make any remarks at this time, 
and more especially wheft there are so many gentlemen anxious 
to make some observations. Hj^ would simply state the order of 
prooeeding, and the first upon thi< ocqasion would be a short and 
appropriate prayer, after that, those gcnUemeo prepared to make 
observations will be heard* The Rev. H. i, (Gviasett,a member of the 
Council, who was to have taken part in the pfoceedingt^ by ofiering 
up prayer, having been ealledaway to Hamilton, had, with the oon- 
currenoe of the Council| appointed the Rev. A. Lillie to take his 
place. He would thereibre call upon the Rev. Mr. Lillie to open 
the proceedings in the absence of the. Rev. Mr. GrasMft* 

Rev. Mr. Lillib having ofiered up a very appropriate ^yer, the 
Chairman called upon the first speaker. 

The Honorable J. B. RoBiifsoif* Chief Justice of Upper Canada, 
on being announced by the Chairman, sale, Mr, Chairman: — It is 
an event of no ordinary interest that we are met to celebrate. It 
is now pnblioly announced that the building which the Protinoe 
has erected for the acoommodation of the Normal and Model 
Schools, is completed ; and has been taken possession of by the 
officers of the Department. The ceremony by which it has been 
thought proper to mark the occasion, occurs at a moment when my 
time and thoughts are unavoidably so engrossed by the judicial 
duties in which I am daily eng^aged, and of which the performance 
cannot be postponed, that I have found it difficult to comply with 
the request of Dr. Ryerson, that I would take a part, however 
unimportant, in the proceedings. It would have been more difficult 
for me, however, wholly to decline a request which I could not but 
feel that the Superintendent of this most important institution had 
a right to make, not more on account of the deep interest which 
ought to be taken in the work in which he is engaged, than on 
account of the abiHty and industry and the unabated seal with 
which he devotes faiinself to the duty. I must hope that from a 
consideration of the circumstances t have mentioned, you will be 
disposed to receive with indulgence the dbservatlouB which I venture 
to offer, however little worthy they may »eem of the cauee and isi 
the ocoasien, and «f the spacious and elegant hall devoted to edu- 
j caticb in which they are delivered. The iai|g«r portion of this 
^ audience are pvobal>ly, like myself, noft entitled to speak with oon- 
Meneeef the graoe and propiiety of arohitectaral designs ; but it 
is acknowkdged that so ftir as may be consistent with strength 
(and duKUhiltty, what the an of l!)e bnader aims at is to please,— 
and to please not those only .who can appreciate hie difficulties but 
die greater multitude of observers who are ignorant of rules, and 
and who when they admire, they know not why, give a strong tea- 
tifflony that one great object of the artist has been atuined. I 
believe I am ezpresaiag the general sentiment when I declare my 
admiration of the handsome edifice in which we are assembled. It 
would have' been inconsistent with the circumstances of this yet 
new country to have expended much of the revenues necessary for 
the supply of so many pressing and growing wants, in deccurating 
this structure with the massive columns and elaborate carving which 
are required for creating an imposing grandeur of effisct ; but we 
. have here provided in a style fairly in keeping with the country, 
and with the object, a large, substantial, and well proportioned 
building— of durable materials, and yet of light appearance, and in 
its interior arrangements, 1 doubt not, perfectly well adapted to its 
ptirpose. I have heard it generally spoken of as a striking orna- 
ment of the city in which it occupies a convenient and appropriate 
position, and by whose inhabitants I trust it will oome tobe regarded 
In successive generations with growing favour. In my own judg- 
ment it does great credit to the taste and talents of the architect, 
and 1 wish, for the sake of Mr. Cumberland, that the opinion came 
from a quarter which could give it value. (Applause.) But these 
are minor matters. It is to the system of religious, intellectual and 
moral training that is to be carried on within these walls that the 
deeper interest attaches ; for we stand now around the fountain 
from which are to flow those streams of elementary instruction, 
which, while the common school system endures, must be conducted 
from it into every city, township and village in Upper Canada,— I 
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might almost say oonduotod to every farmer's, meohauio's and 
laboarer's dwelting ; f<)r the law has provided amply and certainly 
for placing, at no distant day, the dducatiun which can be obtained 
in this Normal School, within the easy reach of all. There will bo 
DO impediment from distance, no difficulty from straitened means ; 
the most densely crowded quarters of our towns, and cities, and the 
remotest comers of our^rural districts, will be sure to have their 
school houses, their teachers, their books and their maps. 

Whoever reads the common school acts and considers the pro- 
vision which they make for diffusing the system of instrnctiou 
which they authorize, will see that its effbcts must inevitably per- 
vade the whole mass of our population. And at what a time is its 
efficiency about to be felt ! 1 speak with reference to the impulse 
given to agriculture and commerce, the spirit of enterprise called 
fbrth by the improvements in science, and the remarkable proofs 
which we are witnessing of the vivifying influence of increasod 
population and of increased wealth. It would be difficult, I think, 
to point out a country in which at any period of its history the 
results of such a system could have deserved to be regarded with 
greater interest — or watched with more intense anxiety. It i.« not 
only the city which this building adorns that is concerned in these 
r6sults,*Haot merely the surrounding country, whose inhabitants 
will enjoy more convenient access to this institution — not Upper 
Canada alone, fbr the Lower portion of the Proviace is scarcely less 
directly interested in whatever must influence the composition and 
acts and counsels of a government and legislature common to both. 
We may say with truth, that the interest even extends muoli far- 
ther. It is common for us to hear of that great experiment in 
government in which the vast republic near us is engaged. The 
world, it is said, has a deep interest in the result, and none it is 
most true, have stronger motives than ourselves for wishing that 
the experiment may prove successful in attaining the great objects 
of all good governments, by preserving order within the boundaries 
of the country governed, for it is unfortunate to live near unruly 
neighbours, foreign or domestic, and unsafe while we happen to be 
the weaker party. But in Canada, and the other Provinces of 
British North America, we have an experiment of our own going on, 
in a smaller way to be sure, but still oa a scale that is rapidly 
expanding— «nd an experiment of no light interest to our glorious 
mother conntiy, or to mankind. We occupy a peculiar and a some- 
what critical position on this continent, and more than we can fore- 
aee may probably depend upon the manner in which our drsoend- 
ants may be able to sustain themselves in it. It will be their part, 
as it is now ours, to demonstrate that all such freedom of aotion as 
is consistent with rational llberiy, with public peaee, and with indi- 
vidual seotuity, oan be enjoyed under a constitutions 1 monarchy as 
fkilly aa under the pnrest democracy on eartb*-to prove that in pro- 
portion as intelligence increases what is meant by liberty is better 
understood, and what is soundest and most stable in government is 
better appreciated and more firmly supported. The glorious career 
of England among the nations of the world demands of us this 
tribute to the tried excellence of her admirable oonstitntiou ; it 
should be our pride to shew that far removed as we are from the 
splendours of Royalty and the influences of a Court, monarchy is 
not blindly preferred among us from a senseless attachment to anti- 
quated prejudices, nor reluctantly toSerated from a sense of duty or 
a dread of change ; but that on the contrary, it is cherished in the 
affections, and supported by the free and firm will of an intelligent 
people, whose love of order has been strengthened as their know- 
ledge has increased— « people who regard with loyal pleasure the 
obligations of duty which bind them to the Crown, and who value 
^eir kingly form of government not only because they believe it to 
be the most favourable to stability and peace, but especially for the 
security it affords to life and property, the steady aopport which it 
gives to the laws, and the certainty with which it ensures the actual 
enjoyment of all that deserves to be dignified with the name of 
freedom. As soon as the legislature of Canada determined Co apply 
flo large a proportion of its revenue to the support of oomnon schools, 
it became neoeseary to the satisfaotory and usefol working of the 
system that an institution should be formed for the inatruotion of 
the teaohers, and it was a great advantage that before the cireom- 
stances of this country first called for such a measure, and rendered 
iu application practicable on a large soale^ the efforts of many 
enlightened and judicious persona in other cotmtries had been for 
years difsoted td ths eabjeot ; and all the questions ai disoi^# 



distribution of time, methods of imparting hnowledge, subjects 
of instruction, and the extent to which each can be carriedi had 
engaged attention and had stood the test of experience. Many 
valuable books had been compiled expressly for the use of sueh 
schools, and great care and diligence had been used in making 
selections from the abundant stores of knowledge already available. 
And so far as those political considerations are concerned, which It 
would I'c culpable ever to lose sight of, we can fortunately profit 
without hesitation by all these important aids, being bound by the 
common tie of allegiance to the same Crown, and having the same 
predilections in favour of British institutions as our fellow-subjects 
of the United Kingdom. Without such a general preparatory sys- 
tem as we see here in operation, the instructio|i of the great mass 
of our population would be left in a measure to chance. The teachers 
might be many of them ignorant pretenders, without experience, 
without method, and in some other respect9 very improper persons 
to be entrusted with the education of youth. There could be little 
or no security for what they might teach, or how they might attempt 
to teach, nor any certainty that the good which might ha acquired 
from their precepts wouM not be more than counter-balanced by 
the ill effects of their example, indeed tlie footing which our com- 
mon school teachers were formerly upon, in regard to income, gave 
no adequate remuneration to intelligent and industrious men lo 
devote their time to the service* But this disadvantage is removed, 
as well as other obstacles, which were inseparable from the condi- 
tion of a thinly peopled and uncleared country, traversed only by 
miserable roads, and henceforward, as soon at least as the benefits 
of this great Provincial institution can be fully felt, the common 
schools will be dispensing throughout the whole of Upper Canada, 
by means of properly tramed teaohers, and under vigilant superin- 
tendence, a system of education which has been carefully considered 
and arranged, and which has been for some time practically exem- 
plified. An observation of some years has enabled most of us to 
form an opinion of its sufficiency. Speaking only for myself, I 
have much pleasure in paying that the degree of proficiency which 
has been actually attained, goes far, very far beyond what I had 
imagined it would have been attempted to aim at. It is evident. 
Indeed, that the details of the system have been studied with great 
care, and that a conformity to the approved method has been strictly 
exaoted ; and I believe fewy if any, have been present at a perio^i-^ 
oal examination of the Normal School without feeling a strong ooe- 
viction that what we have now most to hope for and desire if, that 
such a course of instruction as they have seen exhibited, should be 
carried on with unrelaxed diligence and care* Of course, I shall 
be understood to be speaking only with reference to those branches 
of knowledge which formed the subjects of examination. There 
is, we all know, a difficulty whieh has met at the threshhold those 
who have been influential in establishing systems of national educa- 
tion ; I mean that which arises from the number of religious sects 
into whioh the population is divided. This is not the occasion for 
entering iot) any discussion upon that painfully ic^teresting question. 
Whatever difficulty it has occasioned in England or Ireland must 
be expected to be found here, applying with at least equal, if not 
more than equal force. I should be unwilling to suppose that any 
doubt could exist as to my own opinion on this question; and scarcely 
less unwilling to be thought so nnjustand uncandid as not to acknow- 
ledge and make allowance for the difficulties whioh surround it. 
They are such I believe, as no person oan fully estimate, until he 
has been called upon to deal with them, under the responsibility 
which the duties of Government impose. In the mean time, resting 
assured as we may, that no general system of instniction can ^be 
permanently successful which has not the confidence and cordial 
approval of the sincerely religious portion of the oonxmunity — ^that 
portion, I meany who will think it worse than folly to aim at being 
mi$c above UuU mkiek is isrillm-^ve must wait with hope and 
patience for the solution wUoh this difficulty, to which I allude, may 
receive in other eountries more competent to grapple with it— trust- 
ing that what nay ultimiktely be found to be the safe and satisfao- 
tory course, may, by the wiadom and good feeling of the msjority» 
be adopted among ourselves. When conflicting opinions upon this 
subject shaH have been reconciled, so as to seoure the full confidence 
and approval of thoss who are not indififerant to religious duties and 
ooosiderations, it may he hop<Ni that the syatem which is now bemg 
matured may arrive at that state of perfectioPi in regmrd.to the 
] i<if utetioni oonn^Qted with itt timt the LegislaUire msy be fble to 
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Wto it to operate #'om year to year without disturbance cr mateiial 
ch&ugo, so that all ciassee may becomO' familntr with it9 working, 
and ttiat a feeling of attaohmont to- it may have time to forai before 
all associniioni connected with the subject ahall be broken up by the 
introduction of a new machinery. For it ie not under aucii diisad- 
vantagea that institutiona like this can do Uieir work. They require 
to be ab'e to pursue their course of daily duties in peace, and free 
firom the diiitraotion of uncertainty, and the agitation and anxiety of 

. ehange. (Applause.) 

I clotje these observations by again adverting to the very 
remarkable period in the history of this Province at which tlK) 
Normal School of Upper Canada has taken possession of its 
magnificent home. We are advancing with a rapidity that 
surprises ourselves, scarcely less than the people of other countries 
who have been suddenly awakened to the truth of our astonishing, 
but inevitable progress. It was but a few weeks ago that I read in 
the Westminster Remew^ one of the leading English periodicals 
that deals most frequently with Colonial subject*, an article written 
expressly for the purpose of impressing upon tho British public a 
due sense of the importance of the North American Provinces, and 
of the great interests which with surprising rapidity are springing 
up within them, and claiming the attention of the mother country. 
In order to give force to his statements, the writer of this article 
speaks of it as a fact, which he evidently supposes will take his 
readers by surprise, that the British North American Provinces con- 
tain among tfaem a population of not less than 1,700,000 souls ; 
not imagining by authentic returns which had been published some 
' months before ho was writing, Canada alone contained nearly 150,- 
' 000 more people than he gave credit for to all these Provinces,— 
and that in speaking of the whole collectively as he did, with tho 
full purpose of saying as much as he could honestly say of their 
importance, he had sunk in his statement about 800,000 of their 
' actual population. In all of these extensive Cobnies of the British 
Crown, distinguished as they are by a loyal and generous appreci- 
ation of their positron as a portion of the British Empire, the same 
spirit of enterprize Ls at this moment in active employment with the 
aid of singular advantages, in developing their great national 
resources. Every thing that we can see and feel at the present 
time, or can discern in the future, is full of encouragement to the 
farmer, the mechanic, and the labourer, — and as for the liberal pro- 
fessions, it is impossible that they can languish among a prosperous 
people. When it was proposed to unite the Provinces of Canada, 
the scheme first submitted to Pariiament was to confer municipal 
institutions by erecting in the whole territory five great District 
Councils for municipal purposes, with power to a very considerable 
extent of controlling the action of the Provincial Legislature. But 
this suggestion was wisely, I think, abandoned, for these ^ve Coun- 
cils would have constituted so many little, but not tuffidenUy UtUe 
Parliaments, inconveniently clashing with the Provincial Legislative 

^ body. In place of these we see established in our numerous conn- 

- ties, townships, cities, towns and villages, councils which better 
comport with the idea of purely municipal corporations, occupying 
themselves in improving the material and social condition of their 
respective localities, and smoothing, if I may so express myself, the 
asperities of a rough — ^because a new country. That these corpo- 
rate bodies may know how to use, without abusing, their powers, it 
is indispensable that the great body of the people by whom they 
are elected should be intelligent and well disposed — able to distin - 
guish between the evil and the good, not in morals only, but in 
whit we may call in some degree matters of policy and government. 
Nothing can insure this but early discipline, and early and sound 
instruction. It is true that a little learning may in some oases do 
harm rather than good to the individual who possesses it, and may 
make him a less valuable, because a more dangerous member of 
society than be might h&ve been without it. But these are excep- 
tional cases. It would be as wise to reject the use of railways, 
because an occasional train runs off the track, as to hesitate to give 
education to the multitude for fear it may in some instances be per- 
verted, as no doubt it will be to bad purposes. But in truth this 
question is now decided in every free country, and speculations 
about the comparntive advantages of promoting or neglecting educa- 
tion would be a useless waste of time. The multiplying calls for 

' intelligence in the varieties of employment wbieh are daily increas- 
ing—the wonderful cheapness and facility which improvements in 
the art of printing have given in the prcniaction of books and newsf 



papcrs, and the qcickened circulation of intelligence, whiob vo 
derive from liberal postal arrangements and the ma^io wonders of 
the telegraph, mut roako the necessity, of beir^ able to road aiid 
write so groat, and ;ho desire so nearly universal, that the few who 
may remain without such instruction wijl be made to feel the marked 
inferiority of their po<>ition. And aoon it will be literally true that 
in Upper Can:u!a there will be np ojccuse for any person endowed 
with ordinary capacity, being found in a condition so degrading to 
a freeman, and no unsuitable to an accountable being. With every- 
thing to urge and to tempt them to the acquisition of knowledge^ 
and everything to aid them in obtaining it, it will be impossible that 
the people of Canada can do otherwise than feel that in their case 
emphatically "povtrty and shame shall be to him that refmeth instruC" 
tion" It must take time, no doubt, before the prevailing influence 
of educrtion can bo so fully ftlt. The dispersion through so large 
a country, of a suificiont number of well qualified teachers by the 
instrumentality of this Normal School, cannot be instantaneous. 
Various circumBtanees concur to limit the number pressing forward 
in each year to avail themselves of its advantagct;— but the advance 
will still be rapid. It will be a quickly multiplying process. Each 
well informed and v^ ell-trained teacher will impart what he has 
learned to many, who in their turn, though they will not Ml be 
teachers, will all contribute in some degree, by what they have 
acquired, to raise, the general standard of intelligeoce — crimes and 
vices, no doubt there will be, while there are men born with impe- 
tuous passions and with weak understandings ; but the number of 
offences must be diaiinidhed,^for there will be fewer to countenanoe, 
and more to reprove them. But I have already detained you too 
long. We shall have^ I hope, from the Rev. Superintendent, and 
from other gentlemen, some interesting details of the system and 
progress of the Normal and Model Schools, which have been found- 
ed by tiic Legislature on so liberal a scale, and are to bo henceforth 
so admirably accommodated. And 1 am sure you will heartily and 
sincerely unite with me in the wish that they may become powerful 
instruments in the hands of Providence for advancing the welfare 
of this Province, and promoting the temporal and eternal happiness 
of its people. (Great applause.) 

The Hononrable FtUMcts HiircKS, loepeotor General of Publio 
Accounts, rose amidst great applause. He said : Ladies and 
Gentlemen, I have seldom found myself in the position of a greater 
embarrassment than I do on the present oaoasioui having to follow 
a gentleman of the ability and eloquence of tho Chief Justice, 
who has just addressed you. I feel particularly embarrassed on 
the present occasion, because I am under the necessity of saying 
that I present myself before you totally unprepared to address you 
in that manner which you have certainly a right to expect from 
the announcement made in connection with this opening ceremony. 
When the Reverend the Superintendent of Education spoke to me 
in Quebec, two or tlirce weeks ago, upon the eubject, I had no idea 
that I should be called upon to do more than to move a resolution. 
He then stated to me that this building was to be opened, and was 
kind enough to invite me to take a part in the proceedings. I felt 
not only from the interest 1 have taken in Common School Educa- 
tion, but from the position which I occupy, that it was my duty to 
avail myself of the opportunity of being present at such a ceremony. 
I feel tliat it ie the doty of members of the Government to endea- 
vour to be present upon occasions like this, and I only regret that 
since I have been a member of the Government, I have so seldom 
been able to avail myself of meetings of a similar character to the 
present. The responsibility of my want of preparation must rest 
witl) the Rev. Superintendent, but I have not tho slightest doubt 
the he will be able to give a full explanation of the system which 
will be pursued here> andfl am sure no one is more capable than he is 
to give such an explanation. My own remarks will be brief indeed, for 
since my arrival in town it has been impossible for me to arrange 
my thoughts upon the subject. As my worthy friend the efaair- 
man has said I have taken an interest in the various bills which 
have been introdueod upon the subject of Education. I may say 
with regard to this as well as to our Municipal and our assessment 
laws, and other great measures, I am one of those who think that 
wo cannot arrive at perfection at first. It requires the practical 
experience of the people themselves in the working out these 
systems before we can reach anything like perfection* All the 
various measures introducfsl upon the subject of Common School 
Education, have been improifemonti upon the measures that have 
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preceded tbem (Applause,) axid.I oertainly think that the frieada 
of'the system of Education which has prevailod in this Provinoe 
must feel proud upon the present ocoasioD, for this event is a 
great triumph to their principles. There has been a great deal 
of opposition to anything like a system of education, f^om per- 
sons who have not given so much attention to the subject as those who 
have matured this measure. There has been much alarm expressed 
by many people that there was too great a system of centralization 
aimed at| and a great deal of opposition has been manifested in con- 
sequence. I have never been an advocate of a system of centra- 
lization ; bat I believe our system has been managed in such a 
way that no ofbnce can be taken at it« It has been worked in such 
a way as to give advice rather than to coerce the people. A great 
deal of power has been left with the people, and the Chief Superin- 
tendent has rather endeavoured by moral influence to induce the 
people to adopt a uniform system of education, and a uniform series 
of school books, &&c., that there might be as uniform a system as 
possible throughout the country. (Applause.) It is impossible 
without a central organization of this kind, that the necessary statis- 
tics can be obtained, or a correct view given of an educational 
system, and I believe a great deal of good must result from the 
obtaining of these statistics. With regard to this institution so far, 
it has been most successfully conducted, and I feel bound to say 
that we must attribute all the merit of that success to the Rev. 

J'entleman who has been at the head of our Common School system. 
Great applause.) It is only due to that Rev. gentleman that I 
should take this public opportunity of saying that since I have 
been a member of the Government, I have never met an individual 
who has displayed more zeal, or more devotion to the duties he has 
been called npon to discharge, than that Rev. gentleman. (Great 
applause.) A good deal of opposition has been manifested, both in 
and out of Parliament, to this institution, and a good deal of jealousy 
exists with regard to its having been established in the City of 
Toronto. I can speak from my own experience as to the difficul- 
ties experienced in obtaining the co-operation of Parliament, to have 
the necessary funds provided for the purpose of erecting this build- 
ing. I will say, however, that there never was an institution in 
which the peopjie have more oonfidenoo that the funds were well 
applied than in this Institution. There is but one feeling that pervades 
the minds of aU those who have seen the manner in which this 
scheme has been worked out. In regard to the school itself, the 
site has been well chosen, the buildings have been erected in a 
most permanent msnner, and without any thing like extravagance, 
and I have no doubt, there will be no difficulty In obtaining addi- 
tianal Parliamentary aid necessary to finish them. I feel, Ladies 
and Gentlemen, that I must again apologize for the. total want of 
preparation. The hon. gentleman sat down amidst applause. 

The Rev. Dr. McCaul, President of the University of Toronto, 
who, upon being announced by the Chairman, was greeted with much 
Warmth, said, that in addressing a few observations on this interest- 
ing occasion, he would follow the example set by the hon. gent., who 
had just sat down, as far as brevity is concerned, not merely because 
no intimation had been given him until a short time since that it 
was expected he should appeor before them, and he was not as 
familiar as he could desire, with the details of the institution, but 
also because he considered it unnecessary to dilate on topics which 
had been so ably handled in the addresses which had already been 
delivered by the speakers who had preceded him. He would com- 
mence by congratulating the Chief Superintendent of Education, 
and the members of the Council of Public Instruction, on the suc- 
cess which has attended their exf^rtions. The building itself is an 
ornament to the city, and a credit to the architect, and as we look 
around upon this beautiful theatre, — and bear in mind the admirable 
arrangements which have been made throughout every part of the 
edifice, we cannot but feel satisfied that the remark has been justly 
made by the Inspector General, — that the appropriated funds have 
been most judiciously expended in the erection of this pile of build- 
ings, whose inauguration we are now celebrating. But what, he 
would ask, is the chief thing which gives interest to this meeting 1 
It is not the pile of building(>, however taseful the design and 
substantial the execution, — not the rooms, however capacious and 
convenient ; no, it is something which commands a higher and a 
deeper interest than the graces of architecture or the commodiousness 
of arrangement — ^it is the work that is to be carried on within these 



walls,-*-« work seeond in importance to none in the pfovinoe, for it is 
destined to perpetuate its benign inflnenoes throughout snooessive 
generations. Yes, the stamp whioh education impresses, however 
faint at first, or diflloult of recognition^ remains pexmanent and endu- 
ring, and eontinues indelible from age to mgef^^ao that whatever ba 
the national oharaoteristics of the population of Canada, the infiuenoe 
of that system of instruction brought forward, as has been stated, in 
1841, and spread throughout the country by the agency of the Notmal 
School will be peroeptible in its distinctive featores. The difiRi^oa 
of Education by properly qualified instructors is the grand and ulti- 
mate end of the work to be pursued within these walls, but the imme- 
diate object is the preparation of the teaohers, through whose agency 
this end is to be attained. Now the work of preparing competent 
instructors comprehends not merely the necessary literary and scien- 
tific qualifications, but also the teaching them how to teaoli-~a most 
important distinction ; because, in the experience of those best ae- 
quainted wilh thisWbjeot, it is not the most finished scholar, nor the 
man of the greatest information that is best qualified to oommunioate 
it ; for it frequently happens that those ^o have the highest 
attainments are not the most eflbctive teachers. Henoe the 
necessity of the Normal School, with its drill and its discipline. 
Even though it be true that the aptitude to teach is the gill of 
nature, yet who does not know that the gifts of nature are suscep- 
tible of improvement by art — ^that endowments whioh might have 
lain inactive, or been but imperfectly developed* are thus matured 
and called into effective operation ? — that the most favourable direc- 
tion and the most advantageous exereise of the faculties are com- 
municated by rules-, the result of experience ? And how important 
is it that teachers should be properly qualified for the duties of their 
responsible office ! of what immense consequence to the community 
at large, whose interests are so deeply involved ! Of what vast 
importance too to the body of teachers themselves, as forming a 
profession ! Time was, when but little attention was paid to the 
dignity of this most honourable oconpation — ^when neither the oom- 
munity nor the teachers themselves seemed to have adequate ideas 
of the importanoe of the offiee of instructor. But these things have 
happily been in a great measure remedied. [Applause.] Teach- 
ing is now pursued, not as an occupation, hastily taken up for want 
of a better, to be as hastily thrown oflT when something more advan- 
tageous presents itself but as a permanent pursuit, requiring much 
previous study and training, and calling into exerolse the highest 
and best of man's intellectual and moral endowments. The com- 
munity too, while they have become sensible of the danger of truss- 
ing their children, whose happiness both here and hereafter may 
depend on the character of the instruction received, to persons incom- 
petent for the task, have also learned that they cannot expect that 
task to be properly discharged if they treat those who devote them- 
selves to it, wich little liberality and less respect, and foroe the best 
qualified among them, from the want of the remuneration which 
they have a right to expect or of the consideration which is their 
due, to apply their abilities to other pursuits. But I have said the 
diffusion of the blessings of education throughout the land is the 
ultimate end of the work which is to be pursued within these walls. 
What mind can justly estimate — what tongue can adequately ex- 
press—the benefits which must flow from such a diffusion ? What 
influence will it have in elevating the tastes and in repressing low 
and debasing habits 1 And oh ! how many are there who if they had 
but the avenues of enjoyment thrown open to them whioh education 
presents, would never have fallen into the grovelling habits which 
have ruined both themselves and their families. But in another 
respect too^ the dififusion of education must exeroise a most import- 
ant influence throughout the country. We live in times when the 
tendency is to a difiTusion throughout the masses, of a greater 
amount of political privilege than has hitherto been usual. The 
times exist when the majority of the people must exercise political 
privileges [applause], and if so» of what immense importanoe is it 
that the masses should be educated — ^that they should be placed in 
such a position that they should know their independence and un- 
derstand their rights — that they should possess that power, whkh 
education gives, of protecting themselves against religious or poliUcal 
impostors. 

The learned Chief Justice has referred to the advantages which 
we enjoy under our form of government. Of what consequence 
it is that the people should be able to understand and be prepared 
to show, that they maintain their allegiance to the British Crown 
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•nd tli^r jbdfaerenoe to tlie limited nonsrcliy under which they 
live^ Bot tkronghany antiquated prejudices^ nor yet through any tra- 
ditiosary TeDeration^ hot hecauae, thoqgb fitmilfarwlth the operatron 
•of asQlhcT fimn of gpTOmmeDt on the opposite sid^-^and I UDderrate 
not the advaotagea e£ tiiat ayatoniy fbr there are many things we 
•might safely imitatO'^they prefer that wfaieb they have, lontertain- 
ing the well grounded oonviotion that «&d«r a limited monarchy 
.aaefa as that of £iiglaiid, they oan enjoy all real advantHges and all 
tei^ individual liberly for themselves and for their chilih-eny and under 
it hanra happiness here^ and the means and opportunity of preparing 
•themselves ibr happmess hereafter* [Great applause] . So far as 
he had spoken^ (be said,) he had referrM to the difiiision of Intel- 
ketuak and moral edueation* But there is another most important 
element which he vrouid briefly notiee, with reference to religious 
isdnoilien. The Chief Justioo tooobed upon it slightly, with that 
-eautioB which the importanc* 4>f the subject requbed, and that skill 
which characterises everything that falls from that learned gentle- 
man. [ApplauBc]. In referring to the subject, he (Dr. McCaul) 
had no heaitation in expressing bis opinion that one of the features 
eonneeted with the Normal Schooi which he most admired wasi 
that provision is made for religious instruction. [Applause.] The 
difficulties of this question, on which such slroog feeling exists, 
mrise from the diversity of opinions which prevail throughout the 
Provinccy and the necessity of respectiog such opinions, however 
opposed to each other* He said the necessity, for all are bound to 
fospeot the rights of conscience : nor is there any one more likely 
to treat with deference the conscientious scruples of his neighbour 
than the man who most strictly regards his own ; nor, on the other 
hand, is there any one more l&ely to treat such scruples with indif- 
ference or contempt, than he who har never himself felt the force 
of such curbs, nor been checked by their restraint. How then, under 
aach circumstances, is religious education to be provided for? 
•Some persons believe that no system of edueation ought to exist, 
'in which the persons who condoct it, do not at the same time com- 
tnunicate reKgious instruction. Others believe that secular iostruc- 
tion may be given by one pitrty, and that religious instruction 
ahould be commnnioated by those whose especial province it is to 
give such instruction. But however that may be, whether the samb 
-or difihrent persons are to train up oor youth in the knowledge and 
fear of God ; of this there oan be no doubt, that there is no party in 
the Province, whose influMice ie worth coneidoring, that does not 
•believe that religious instrootion is indispensable, that every system 
of education is imperfect, unless accompanied by iraioing in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord. When he considered the 
advances already made in Common School education in this 
Province, the number of competent teachers sent out from the 
Normal School, and the multitude of children receiving instruc- 
tion, he could not but feel that there is a prospect of the realiza- 
tion of that hope which he had long cherished, that there would 
yet be attained in this Province what he regarded as perfection 
in a system of public education under public grants. He con- 
ceived that the public funds should provide means whereby the 
anooessfol but indigent scholar might be enabled to pass through 
the successive stages of education, until he reached his profession, 
and ■ there developed the abiliticR which God baa given him. 
[Applause.] That he conceived to be the perfection of national 
education, which. places the humblest man in, so far as the pros- 
pects of his children are concerned, in a position equal to that of the 
man of the amplest means. They all knew many, who have sprung 
from that class, ^ho have done honor to Bngland, and he doubted 
not, that ere his own career was closed, he would have the grati- 
dfication of seeing some of the fame class gracing the highest posi- 
tk>n8 in the Province— who were o-iguially educated at the Common 
Schools from the public funds — who from the Common School pro- 
ceeded to the Grammar School, where they also received free educa- 
tion — and from that wore admitted to the University, where, by 
means of the Scholarships provided by that Institution, they qualified 
themselves for a success Ail professional career, and by their own 
ability and industry, blessed by the favour of the Almighty, and 
festered by the liberality of the Province, enrolled themselves as 
members of that aristocracy of talent and learning, whieh, though 
it derive<( no borrowed light from the splendour of ancestry or the 
dazzle of wealth, yet shines with a lustre, peculiarly its own, the 
radiance of those purer and brighter beams, which emanate from 
the self-reliance and independence that characterise the man who 
under God has been the maker of his own fortune. [Great applause.] 



The E6V. Dr. Rtbrson, Chief Superintendent of Schools for 
Upper Canada, rose amidst applause. He said it had not been hia 
intention to make any observations on the present occasion. He 
i^lt that it was the duty of others to speak, and it was the province 
of the Council to present the result of their joint labours. But aa 
allusions have been made to himself personally, — allusions which 
laid him under deep obligations, and of which he fe It himself 
entirely unworthy, but which could not otherwise than excite the 
most grateful feelings of (he heart that bis humble exertions were 
so highly approved by those whose good opinion was worth his 
highest ambition to deserve, — ^he felt called upon to make a few 
explanatory remarks. I^he Inspector General has observed tb^t he 
understood that certain resolutions were to be proposed, and that 
all that he was rxpected to do was to move or to second one of 
these. That idea was suggested, bot first thoughts are not always 
best, and when they endeavoured to reduce the idea to practice, 
they fodnd it impossible to put the resolutions into the hands of 
those gentlemen whom they desired to address the assemblage, 
unless they brought some expression of praise to the Council. — 
They had themselves asked certain gentlemen to address the aaaem- 
bly, leaving them to offer such remarks as might best agree with 
their own feelings and judgment. He thought this course had 
been found most proper, and although it had involved the Inspector 
General in a difficulty he did not anticipate, yet he thought they 
would all agree that whether prepared or not, or whatever the cir- 
cumstances in which he comes before the public, the Hon. Inspector . 
General comes as a man of business, ready for the work assigned 
to him. He was disappointed that one or two gentlemen whose 
names had been publicly announced, were absent. He had a pro- 
mise that if health permitted. Sir Allan MacNab would be present 
to lake part in the public proceedings, and as he had not arrived 
this afternoon, he (Dr. R.) was painfully apprehensive that 
indisposition has deprived us of his presence, and observations.-— 
Although thus sustaining a loss, they had acquired a ^ain which 
they would all deeply appreciate, in the eloquent address of the 
Preeident of the Toronto University, tlie Rev. Dr. McCaul. He 
would only further add in regard to matters of detail that they 
had found ft impossible from the limited accommodation of the 
theatre to afford seats for all who desired to be present ; bat 
although they had not been able to accommodate all, they bad done 
the best they conld. (Applause.) 

This institution stands forth in some respects the personification, 
or the main spring of that system of public instruction, which has 
extended its ramifications throughout every part of the Province, 
and he thought the results at which they had arrived would justify 
the delay whinh has necurred in the commencement of these build- 
ings. Though he had given as much attention to this subject as 
ordinary persons, yet when this task was assigned him, he felt 
entirely unprepared to incur the resposibility of devising and intro- 
ducing a system of public instruction, without further enquiries^ 
and further investigation, and he was satisfied that but for these 
previous enquiries, it would never have arrived at its present 
position. The erection of this building alone is sufficient 
justification of thr course which has been pursued. Had 
he not visited the various Normal Schools both in Europe 
and America, he could not have formed a proper conception 
of the adjustment of the various parts, and the proper arrangementa 
in a structure of this descriction. He felt that the allusions which 
had been made to the tante and skill of Mr. Cumberland, the Archi- 
tect of these buildings, were fully merited ; and he would ^saj 
furthei, that they never would have attained to this statp, had it not 
been for the clear, comprehensive and quick conceptions which are 
characteristic of the intellect' of the architect. He (Dr. R.) only 
found it necessary from time to time, in submitting the details, to tell 
him what he wanted, when his accute mind instantly seized it, and 
suggested some convenient mode of carrying it into eflTect. He 
therefore felt himself under the greatest obligations to the ability 
and cordial eo-operation that he had received from the architect 
of the building — a bailding which will stand as a lasting monument 
of his taste and skill, as veil as of the liberality of the Legislature 
which made the grant for its eitablishment. [Applause.] Allusion 
had been made by the ch&irman to the establishment of a srstem of 
public instruetion. The first bill was introduced by tue chairman 
himself. Another bill was introduced two years afterwards by the 
Inspector General, and subtequently aoother prepared in 1846 was 
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Merely a pcrfectloo of thst, and the preeent law is an f mprov^ittetit 
and extension, of the previous laws* The first law however ha« not 
been ehansped ; bat the subsequent bills have been merely supply* 
iB||^ defieienciee which the progress of the system rendered necessary. 
WhiU the Inspector General had been pleased to Tefer in a compH'- 
nentary manner to bimeelf he [Dr« R.} had nuieh pleasure in saying 
that although he bad more to do with the Inspector General ihan 
wilb aoy oib«f fttUie aMa» yel be bad never Ibwid bim refuse any 
proposition that was fairly submitted to him» and tJie reasons for it 
eatlsfacterily explained. He would say that from the time he first took 
charge of this department, he had never submitted a measue or 
application which bad not been entertained. He bad been assisted 
in every possible way, and to the utmost extent^ that each succes- 
sive government was able to assist him. In regard to the estimate 
originally made for the esUbJishment of a Normal School, and 
sobmited to the liegislature by the Hon. Mr. Draper, 4t was intended 
merely as an experiment. Mr. Merritt said it was entirely too 
email for the purpose proposed, and Mr. Baldwin rose in his place 
and auted that the sum of £1,500 per annum, was altogether too 
liUle. But Mr. Draper, (then Attorney General) said that the 
estimate had been made and he waa not prepared to ask a larger 
•iim ; but thai when a larger sum should be found necessary, a pro- 
position to that efieot would be eubmitted. The Normal School up 
to the present time has been carried on at tlte original estimate 
made for its support. We have acted upon a small scale at first 
that the country might see the adaptation of the pyetem, that upon 
that ground we might come at a future day and ask for a further 
aprpropriation. That period has now arrived. We feel it necesssry to 
tay that in the new buildings we shall require a larger sum for ite 
annual support than we have received heretofore. There are some 
who are in the habit of instituting invidious comparisons between 
Upper Canada and the United States, but he was prepared 
.to meet these persons, and would say that we are prepared to carry 
on the Normal School in Upper Canada to an extent, and with a 
comprehensiveness of Instruction beyond that which exists in the 
neighboaring State of New York, and at a less expense. The 
Legislature of New York has appropriated tlO,OQO per annum for 
the support of their Normal School. That includes 90 pupils io 
Ihe experimental school and two weeks practice of teaching. The 
school is built on one of the streets of Albanyi and surrounded 
by no grounds whatever. We have grounds to the extent of several 
. a9res. We have an acre and a half of a botanical garden, half an 
acre for tn experimental fruit and vegetable gardeui about two 
acres for agricultural experiments, besides a small arboretum for 
foreign and domestic shrubs, &tc : and we have a Model School 
with from 400 to .500 pupils. We are prepared to teach as large 
a number of pupils as in the State Normal School, in Albany, and 
wehAve bad 140 applications within the last week. We are prepar- 
ed to conduct all these operations $2000 a year less than they 
conduct the school at Albany without these appendages of ground 
and Model Schools. He would say that the only instance in 
which thera has been an excess of expenditure beyond the original 
grant is in the erection of this building. When you look at the 
extent of it| and go through the ample school rooms in connexion 
.with it| and consider that the ground has been levelled and drained, 
and the eotira building completed and furnished for £17,200, be 
thought every one would say that there is not perhaps so cheap 
a building on the whole continent of North America. He 
. bad stated that there was in connexion with this Institution 
grounds to illustrate the whole coarae of instruotion given in the 
school by the operations carried on in the neighborhood of the 
building. Every one will appreciate the additional advantages 
young persons will have in going forth to various parts of the country, 
so far acquainted with botany and elements of Agriculture as to 
sfibrd useful and entertaining conversation to the agriculturists 
among whom they may associate. The taites and feelings and 
social advantages of the country will be advanced by exomples of 
this kind. Thoro \h not an Institution in North America in which 
these accompanimpnts ore connected with any Nnrmnl School, 
although every writer on the subject has ppokennf the great advan- 
tages that would rejsnlt fmm ^uch accompaniments. As lo the 
annual expenditure for the acconiplichmcnt of all the^e objects, 
we Fhatl be able tu carry th^m into effect with the ^mall adiiitiun 
of £500 per annum. Ho had Feen in a paper of this city piibli-hed 
that morning, that the Normal School has not tccompiithed Ui 



object aimed at. That remark baa been mdde in the abteno* of 
evidence, and in contradiction of existing facL The Dr* bere T%t 
ferred for a refutation of i\» rash and uniounded statement, to tb« 
appendix of the^ last stnnuatreport, wbkh eontsined not epeeulatioof 
or statements of hie own, but tbe statements of local SopaHnten- 
denta in the various counties who visited the schools and wart 
competent to jedge as to the cbaraeter end success of teaehemi 
As a furthev refutstien of tbe staument to which he had referred 
he also alluded to the great demand made for teachers from the 
Normal School — remarking that the credit of the admirable 
instructions given in that institution, was due to the ability and 
diligence of the Masters employed, and especially to the amiable 
disposition and high quelificatioasof the Head Master. He alluded 
to the faoiliiies of text booke and other things, and said that 
he could not have accomplished so much, except for the valuable 
assistance received from those associated with him in the Depart- 
ment. He did not therefore take the credit to himself, but 
wished to divide it with those whom be had selected, and who had 
been appointed, to assist him. He said allusion had been made to 
the religious question. That question he would not shrink from. 
He considered every system of education as worthless, which did 
not recognise as tbe basis of all human dignity and honor, the chris- 
tian religion. (Applause.) He would be the last to support an inati- 
totiou of this kind if it did not include provision for religious 
instruction, and he appealed to the past as a proof that the young 
people have felt as much improved in the religious feelings aa in 
their intellectual qualifications. For this they were indebted to 
the clergymen of the several churches with which they are connected. 
The principle acted upon was to aseertain the church to which each 
pupil belonged, and send a liat to tbe respective clergymen of the 
names of the various parties which belong to each. The clergyman 
attends every Friday afemoon» and the pupils are required to attend, 
and also to appear at least once on Sabbath in the church to which 
they belong. The religious improvement of the young people, he 
believed, had been equal to their intellectual improvement. His 
earnest desire was that the institutiooi the opening «f which they 
were now celebrating, may eend forth to yarious parU of the country 
a class of teachers to which hs would be proud to look. The Dr., 
in conclosioQ 'alluded to tbe claim which tbe Norma] School had 
upon the Corporation for sidewalks end a proper approach, to the 
ecbool. (Tbe Rev. gentlemas sat down amidst great appUuse.) 

The Rev. Mr. Jennings pronounced the Benediction, and the pro- 
eeedings terminated. 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

From ths Semi- WeMf Lmdir, qf Fridaif. Nov. fie, 1852. 

OPENING OF THE NORMAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 

In another place will be found a report of tbe speeches delivered 
on the opening of the new Normal and Model School buildings, on 
Wednesday night. The results of those institutions fully vindicate 
the wisdom tbat suggested theii- esublishment. This is now all 
but universally admitted. It may indeed, be possible to find here 
and there an unhappy soul who has a quarrel with mankind and 
with Dr. Ryerson who will go so far as lo deny the palpable and 
proved advantages to the cause of education that have resulted 
from the establishment of the Normsl School ; but the right think- 
ing part of the community will not accept as a truth a suteroent 
so peiulent and unfounded. The improvement is no where more 
strikingly discernible then In the argumeniation of uachers' sala- 
ries some thirty or fbrty per cent. That augmentation is valuable 
chiefly because it carries with it tbe evidence of superior capability 
in those employed as teachers. It is not a boon to ignorance, or 
an increase of compensation for inferior services ; hut the purchase 
of superior oapabililies- That superior capability the Normal School 
has developed and brought into the market ; and the higher rates 
of compensstion are among the results of this change in tbe char- 
scter of tpscherp. The benefits of a syrtem may be made moat 
striking by contrabis and compariion*. Upper Canada is inhabited 
chiefly by the fiofccncjants of a nation that has neglected the educa- 
tion of the mastes to a degree that no one now seeks lo vindicate. 
In England the pesfantry are steeped in ignorance of the grossest 
kind. Scarcely nuo apricuhural lo»>oiirer out of a thousand, over 
thirty rears of ttg'-, can name the letters of the alphabet. The 
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yooni^r branobes of that induttrioua faoiUy hava chiefly been 
taught to read through the meana of Sunday Schools. In Ireland 
also there are dense masses of ignorancei but much of it is now 
clearing away. Scotland presents a very favourable contrast to 
both England and Ireland, in this respect. On the whole, Canada is 
Immeasurably ahead of tbe parent state, in the malter of educating 
the masses. In this respect, Oanada would furnish a not un6t model 
for England ta copy. But there are causes at work in England which 
arrest the progress of education among the masses, and which hap- 
pily have no place here. 

Since 1846, the prejudices that existed against our present Com- 
mon School system have almost entirely died away. In fact, these 
prejudices were rattier personal than otherwise. All the dark and 
deep designs that suspicion and jealousy united in aecribing to the Su- 
perintendent of Education have been found to have bad no exis- 
tence. The expressed fears of a central iasation that would result 
in tbe political enslavement of the people have proved wholly un- 
founded. In the place of political slavery and degradation, we 
have increased intelligence, better teachers, and a larger proportion 
of all the children in the country taught ; schools, in some cases, 
absolutely free to those who have not the means of payment. The 
Superintendent of Edncation has even become tolerable to those who 
at one time would give him no quarter ; and if he should never be 
able to acquire universal popularity during life, be bids fair to be well 
remembered when he shall have passed from the scene of bis present 
labors and triumphs — ror the system which he has founded and ad- 
ministered will doubtless be regarded as a great triumph over ignor- 
ance, over old habits, over personal hatreds and political animosities. 
The prejudices against the individual being worn away, we shall 
probably hear but little against the system he was instrumental in 
introducing. Five years henoe we might as well expect to hear 
the invention of printing, the steam engine, or the magnetic tele- 
graph decried, as to hear the Noripal School spoken of as an use- 
less incumbrance or an unnecessary institution. The Normal 
Schobl will make the profession of teaching respectable ; because 
it will rid it*bf the imposture of empericism and give it the stamp 
of proved knowledge. The Superintendence of Edncation, In this 
country, now occupies a position almost equivalent to that of a dis- 
tinct department of the Government. For all administrative pur- 
poses, it may doubtless be said to occupy the position. The recom- 
mendations of the chief of this depsVtment, in his own sphere, have 
been respected by all Governments, if the office is elevated above 
all the ordinary mutations of political parties, the anomaly is excus- 
ed by that necessity which demands uniformity of conduct in tbe 
system and admits of no obstructions in its administration. 

If it has been found necessary to proceed stop by step in the im- 
provement of our school system, we have only travelled the 
same road as that by which other countries have perfected their 
system of primary instruction. The successive acts of legislation 
on the subject were not so many disphys of cross-purposes, but 
reiterated attempts to improve what experience had shown to he 
defective. Each step is claimed to be an advaqoe upon the last ; 
and for aUght we know, rightly so claimed. We have not, for in- 
stance, established free schools one day, and repudiated them thejnext. 
The Superintendent has always kept certain obj.cis in view. He 
pioneered the cause of free education, respecting which there is 
indeed some difference of opinion ; but which by the law is rendered 
possible, without being made ani verbally obligatory. The deci- 
sion of the question rests with the people themselves; and it is 
impossible to deny that it meets with a degree of encouragement 
that promises for it much future success. Witiiout at this time 
entering the lists with the combatants who fight over the question 
of the fiscal equity of free schools, we cannot affect to the insensi- 
ble of the good eflTects to a class of children, who would otherwise 
be deprived of the means of education, of that mode of sustaining 
and imparting primary instruction It is surely worth some sacri- 
fice in money to make a people intelligrnt ; tor by making them 
intelligent you help to make them virtuous and thereby diminish 
the cost, the burthen, the inconvenience and the disgrace of crime. 
It is questionless incomparably more important to the welfare of a 
state, that the mass of the people should know not only their righu 
but also those correlative duties which the possession of political 
rights implies, than that a few should be highly educated to the ex- 
clusion of the masses. It is the people at large, who chose our 
legislators, who as juror?, decide questions of right and wrong 



between man and man, and of guilt or innoeenoe ia all ofibnoee 
against society. On them also rests the suecesi of municipal gov- 
ernment, that only eflfectual antidote to political centrallsatioB. 
Looking at all the interests invoiveil, we see nuich reaaon to oongra- 
tuiate the province on the progress that has already been made in 
the diffusion of popular education, and tbeprespeote of greater sue- 
cess, which we confidently look for in the future. 

JOURWAL OF EDPCATIOW. 

TORONTO, DECEMBER, 1852. 

In closing the fifth volame of the Journal of JSduecOiofiy it is 
very gratifying to be able to reouirk, that the circulation of it has 
gradually increased from the oommenoement — that the system of 
public instruction which it was established to expound and promote, 
has become gradually matured and consolidated, has been extended 
to every Township in the Province, and has acquired a hold upon 
the public mind and an efiSciency of operation which already com- 
pares favourably with the system of school operations in any of the 
States of the neighbouring Republic. By carefully examining the 
results of the many expenments in school legislation and practice 
which have been tried by our American neigliDours, we have been 
enabled to avoid many errors of phiusible but inexperienced theo- 
rizingf and are advancing to the happiest results by methods simple 
ayd direct 

In this work, which has awakened the best feelings and elicited 
the noblest exertions of a large proportion of the people in town- 
and country in every part of the Province, the Journal of Educa- 
tion has been a cooperating agency of no small importance; and 
instead of terminating its career, with the present month, we are 
happy to be able to state that measures have been taken by 
which its circulation, and we trust its influence and usefulness, wiu 
be more than doubled, — as a copy of each number of the next 
yoiume will be sent to every local Superintendent, and SdiO(^ 
Corporation in Upper Canada. May we entreat that aH those 
who are thus to oe gratuitously furnished with a copy of this 
Journal, will use their best exertions to extend its circulation by 
means of subscriptions; we assure them of the best exertions on our 
part to adapt its pages to the great objects of our system of puUic 
instruction, and to render them instructive and entertaining to all 
those who desire the tmiversal diflusion of sound education and 
useful knowledge. 

Local Sup*ta. who have not reported to the Education Office the 
adviil number of sections under their own immediate superintend- 
ence will please to do so without delay, so as to ensure accui-acy in . 
mailing the Journal to Trustees. They will be particular that the 
Union School Sections, of which they give the address, are ihcm^ 
only which are defined in the latter part of the 4th clause of the 
18ih section of &e School Act, so as to avoid sending two copies 
of the Journal to ond Section. Local Superintendents had better 
also notify each Postmaster that the Journal of Education vrill be 
addressed to their Post Office for such and such School Sections, so 
that if not called for, they may no be transmitted to the Dead Letter 
Office at Quebec. 



REMARKS IN REFERENCE TO ANNUAL SCHOOL MEET- 
INGS TO BE HELD TriOlTOHOUT UPPER CANADA, AT T£N O'CLOCK, 
A.M.. ON WEDNESDAY, THE TWELFTH DAY OF JANUARY, 1853. 

ANNUAL MBBTIN06 IN SCHOOL BBCTIONS, 

The clauses of the School Act, 13th and 14th Vfctoria, chapter 
48, relative to the duties of each annual school section meeting, to 
be held at the hour of 10 o'clock, in the forenoon of the second Wed- 
nesday (12th day) in Januaiy, 1853, are as follows : — 

** VL And be it enacted. That at every annual school section 
meeting in any township, as authorized and required to be held by 
the second section of this Act, it shall "be the duty of the freeholders 
or householders of such section, present at such meeting, or a ma- 
jority of them, — ^i 

** Firstly, To elect a Chairman and Secretary, who shall perform 
the duUos required of the Chairman and Secretary, by Uie fifth 
section of this* Act 
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" Secondly. To receive aud decide upon the report of the Trus- 
teee^ as authorized aud provided for by the eighteenth clause of the 
iwelfth section of this Act. 

" Thirdly. To elect one or more peraons as Trustee or TAistees, 
to fill up Uie vacancy or vacancies in the Trustee Corporation, 
according to law : Provided always, that no Teacher in such section 
shall ho^ the office of School Trustee. 

** FowrMy. To decide upon the manner in which the salaiy of 
the Teacher or Teachers, and all the expenses connected with the 
operations of the School or Schools, shall be provided for." 

1. The Act, therefoi-e, prescribes the day, hour and hu»ms%9 of 
an annual school section meeting; and leaves the Trustees nothiag 
to do except po%t notices in three public places, appointing the 
place of meeting. No other business than that specified above^ in 
the several dauaes <^ the 6th section of the Act, can be considered 
at an ao&ual school section meeting, unless it is specially named in 
the notices calling such meeting. If the Truetees have special 
matters to bring before their constituents, they should state them 
in the notices c^lmg it, and thereby constitute the meeting both an 
tffuittoi and special school section meeting. But no special business 
should be taken into cooaideration, until that prescribed by law is 
disposed of. 

2. As a general rule, the punctual attendance of the inhabitants 
^uld be secured by the organization of the meeting at the ap- 
pointed hour, — 10 o'clock in the forenoon, — making a fail* 
allowance for tlie variation of time-pieces. Af):er making such 
allowianoe, those in attendanccr whether three or thirty, should 
organize, and proceed to transact the business for which they are 
assembled. The lawfulness of the proceedings of any school meet- 
ing is not in the least degree aifected by the smallnees of the num- 
ber of school dectors present, any more than the lawfulness of the 
election of a member of Pariiament would be affected by the small- 
nesaof the number of his constituents who had voted at his election, 

E[>vided he had the majority of those who did vote. All electors 
ve a r%fat to attend and yote^ if they please ; if they do not do 
ao, they have no reason to complain, and are justly bound by the 
acts of those who did attend and vote* 

9. In the eVent of a vote being objected to,* the 7th section of the 
Act provides, " That if any person offering to vote at an annual or 
other school secdon meeting, shall i)e challenged as unqualified by 
any I^al voter in such a^on, the Chairman presiding at such 
meeting shall requirer the person so offering to make the following 
- declaration: ^I do declare and affirm, that I am a freeholder, [or 
householder] in this school section, and that I am legally qualified 
to vote at this meeting.' And every person making such declara- 
tion, shall be permitted to vote on all questions proposed at such 
meeting; but if any person, thus challenged, shall refuse to make 
such a declaration, his vote shall be rejected." The A<^ then ren- 
ders any person liable to fine and imprisonment who shall be con- 
victed of naving wilfully made a ialse declaration as to his right to 
vote at saoh meeting. 

4. The duties of an annual school section meeting, called and 
assembled as above directed, are, — 

Firstly, To elect a Chairman and JSecretary. Both of these 
officers may be either residents or non-residents. Trustees or Teachers, 
The dutaes of the Chairman are : To decide all questions of order, 
subject to an appeal to the meeting; to take the votes upon all ques- 
tions proposed, m such manner as shall be depired by the majority 
of the electore present; to grant a poll for recording the names of 
the voters by the Secretary, upon the request of any two electors; 
and to give no vote except a casting vote as Chairman. The duties 
of the Secretary are: To record all the proceedings of the meeting, 
and the names of the voters upon any question, if a poll be de-. 
manded; and to transmit, without delay, a correct copy of the pro- 
ceedings of the meeting, duly signed by the Chairman and him- 
self, to the local Supenntendent of Schools. 

Secondly. To receive and decide upon the report of the Trus- 
tees, as authorized in the 18th clause of the 12th section of the 
Act This clause makes it the duty of the Trustees " to cause to be 
prepared and read at the annual meeting^jof their section, their annual 
school report for the year then terminating ; which report shall include 
among other things prescribed by law, a full and detailed account 
of the receipts and expenditures of all school moneys received and 
expended in behalf of such section, for any purpose whatsoever. 



during such year; and if such account shall not be satisfactory to 
a majority of the freeholdei's, or household^iB present at suph meet- 
ing, then a majority of the ^id freeholders or houselu>)(j^ aL^all 
appoint one person, and the Trustee shall appoint another; and the 
two arbitrators thus appointed shall examine the said account, and 
their decision respecting it shall be final : or, if the* two ai-bitratora 
thus appointed shall not be able to agree, thej^ shall select a tliird, 
and the decision of the majority of the arbitrators so chosen shall 
be final ; and such arbitratoi-s, or a majority of them, shall have 
authority to collect, or cause to be collected, whatever sum or sums 
may be awarded against any person or persons by them, in the 
same manner and under the same regulations as thase according to 
which Trustees are authorized by the twelfth section of this Act to 
collect school rates; and the sum or sums thus collected shall be 
expended in the same manner as are other moneys for the Common 
School purposes of such section." But no school section meeting 
can consider such report " unsatisfactory" if the Trustees have exer- 
cised the authority expressly given them by the ^veral clauses of 
the 12th section of the Act, — ^in providing suitable school premises, 
apparatus, and bc)oks; in repairing and furnishing the school house; 
and in making up any balance of the Teacher's salary and other ex- 
penses of the school by a rate on property. All this the Act ex- 
pressly authorises Trustees to do, without reference to any meeting. 
The law makes the Trustees, (as the representatives of their section) 
the judges as to the amount and kind of expences which may be 
inain-ed for school purposes in each school section. The subject 
for the annual school meeting to consider is, not the expediency of 
any part or all of the expences incun-ed by Trustees but, the cor- 
rectness of the accounts presented. The members of such meeting 
act as Auditors of the Trustees accounts. The object of this 
provision of the Act is to prevent any Trustee from perveiting any 
part of the school money to private purposes; but not to prevent 
the Trustees of any school section from doing what they may 
judge expedient for the interests of their school. 

Thirdly^ To elect one or more persons to fill rip the vacancy or 
vacancies in the Trustee corporation : provided that no local Super- 
intendent, or the Teacher in such section, shall hold the office of 
school Trustee. From this clause, it wilT be obser\'ed that the elec- 
tors at a school meetjng can elect whom they please (except a Teacher 
in their section and a local Superintendent of Schools) as Trustee 
or Trustees, whether rich or poor, resident or non-resident. The 
5th section of the Act having specified the order of the retirement 
of trustees from office, there can be no misunderetanding or doubt 
on this subject in ordinary cases. But questions have arisen as to 
the order of the retirement of trustees elected at the same time, not 
in a new section, but in sections already established ; in cases where 
one trustee has been chosen to fill a vacancy occasioned by the 
retirement of a trustee after his three years' service, and another 
has been chosen to fill a vacancy by death, removal, or resignation. 
The doubt will be removed, when it is recollected that a person 
elected in the place of a trustee who had died, removed from the 
neighbourhood, or resigned, as authorised by the 8th section of the 
Act, remains in office, not three yeai-s, but so long as the person in 
whose place he has been elected would have remained in office had 
he livedy or not removed or resigned. Thus is the hannonious 
working of the principle of the triennial succession of Trustees 
secured. We will not repeat here what has been said heretofore, as 
to the vast importance of electing the most devoted friend of youth 
and the most judicious promoter of education in each section, as 
school trustee for the next three years, commencing the 12th 
January, 1853. There can be no doubt that the duties of School 
trustee are much more important than those of a Township Coun- 
cillor, and not second to those of a member of the L^slature. We 
pray every school elector to think of this, and in behalf of his chil- 
dren, the children of neighbours, and his country in all time to come, 
to vote for the best men as School Trustees. 

Fourthly. To decide upon the manner in which the salary of the 
Teacher or Teachers, and any other expenses connected with the 
operations of the school, not otherwise provided for by the Act, 
shall be levied and collected. The school Act authotizes three 
modes of providing for the expenses of the school: (1) voluntaiy 
subscriptions; (2) rate-bill or parents sending children to the 
school; and (3) rate on property; and the amending school Act 
of last session, expi^essly forbids the levying of any poll taxy in the 
following woixis: — 
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II. And be it enacted, That no rate shall be imposed u|)on the 
inhabitants of any sc^hoel section, according to the whole nufhber of 
tkildren, or of the number of children of l^al school age, residing in 
Buch section.'' 

It will be observed that one or all of the three modes above 
referred to, can be adopted by the annual meeting; but the amotmt 
of the expenses to be incurred, is left to the Trustees, The T^-us- 
tees, as the elected representatives of the section, are required by 
the several clauses of the 12th section of the Act^to incur certain 
expenses in providing instruction^ for the children of such section ; 
and no public meeting has the right or power by illegally voting 
that no tax shall be levied, to restrict them, — and thereby annul the 
provisions of an Act of Parliament. (1). If the meeting decides 
upon voluntary subseriptionj the Trustees are bound to obtain as 
much as the resid^ts in their section will subscribe, and to collect 
it as if it were a rcUe-inll or rajte^ as authorized by the second clause 
of the 12th section of the Act; and provide any balance in the 
manner prescribed by the latter part of the seventh clause of the 
12th section — ^by a tax upon the rateable property in the school 
section, an^ in no other way, (2) If a rate-hiU be decided upon, 
the amount per month, or per quarter for each child attending the 
school should hejixedf so that aU parents sending to the school may 
know, at the conmiencement of tne year, how much rate-bill they 
will have to pay. But should the school meeting not resolve upon 
any particular sum to be paid for the attendance of each child, the 
Trustees can levy the rate-bill per child attending the school, at 
the sum usually levied, and then assess and collect whatever bal- 
ance may be required to pay the Teacher's salary and other expenses 
of the school, as authorized by the latter part of the Vth clause of 
the 12th section of the Act referred to. (3). But the most simple, 
equitable and patriotic mode of supporting each school is by rate 
on property^ and then opening the school to all the children of 
school age in the section, — as FREE as the sun light of heaven. The 
inhabitants of upwards of 855 school sections in Upper Canada 
adoDted this mode of supporting their schools in 1851 ; and some 
of tne early results are attested in the extracts from local reports, 
given in the Annual Report of the Chief Superintendent of Schools^ 
just published, pp. 65-130. In the Report for 1850, will also be 
found the Address of the Chief Superintendent to the People of Up- 
per Canada, ^ On the System of Free Schools." In every case where 
a Frbk School is adopted, two things should be specially remem- 
bered — there should be room for all children in the section who 
will attend school, and there should be a teacher competent to teach 
them all. 

AITNUAL SCHOOL MXSTINQS IN CITIES, TOWNS, AND INCOaPOaATSD 
VILLA&BS. 

The system of school-management in eities, towns, and villages, 
(on account of their dense population,) is different from that in 
school-sections of townships. 

!• An annual school meeting is to be held in each waixl of a 
city or town, and within the municipal boundaries of each village, 
on the same day and at the same hour, as in school-sections — at 10 
o'clock in the forenoon of the second Wednesday (12th day) of 
January, 1 853. The following are the provisions of the law relating 
to school elections in cities and towns: — 

" XXIII. And it bo enacted, That on the second Wednesday in 
January of each year, at the time prescribed by the second section 
of this Act, one fit and proper person shall be elected Tnistee in 
each ward of every city and town, and sliall continue in ofiice two 
years, and until his successor is elected : Provided always, that such 
election shall be held at the place where the last municipal election 
was held for such ward, and under the direction of the same return- 
ing officer, or, in his default, of such person a« the electors present 
shall choose; and such election shall be conducted in the same 
manner as an ordinary municipal election in each ward of such city 
or town." 

There being no wai-d divisions of villages and towns with muni- 
cipalities only, the School Tnistees, (two of whom retire annually,) 
are elected for the whole municipality. I'he following second 
proviso in the 26th section of the Act, provides for elections in 
incorporated villages and ^ towns with municipalities only" : — 



"Provided secondly, that there shall be a school meeting 
annually in each incorporated village, at which two persons shall be 
chosen Trustees, in place of the two retiring from office, and shall 
oontinQe in office two years, and ontil th^r anocessors are elected." 

The supplementary Act passed at the last Seanon of the Legit- 
hiture, 16tl) Vietoria, chapter 23, enacts, section 7th, — 

** That in case of the right of any person to vote at an election 
of a Trustee or Trustees in any dty, town, or incorpdnted vilhige, 
be objected to, the Returning Officer presiding at such election 
shall require the person whose right of voting i» thus objected to, 
to make the following declaration : — *' I do declare saA affirm that 
I have been rated on the assessment roll of this city, (town or 
village, as the case may ^) as a freeholder, {or householder, om the 
case may be,) and that I have paid a tax in this ward, {or village, 
at the case may be,) leithin the last twelve months, and that I am 
legally qualified to vote at this election.' And the penon making 
such declaration shall be permitted to vote: Provided always, that 
any person who shall, oi\. the complaint of any penon, be convicted 
of wilfully making a false declaration of his right to vote, shall be 
deemed guilty of misdemeanor, and punishable t^y fine and impris- 
onment in the manner provided for sin»lar cases in the sevwUi 
section of the said Act, thirteenth and fourteenth Victoria, chapter 
forty-eight" 

2. Notices for holding the above meetings in cities, towns, and 
incorporated villages^ should be isBued by the Boatd of School 
Trustees, at least six days before such meetings, in at least three 
public places in each ward of a city, town municipaiityi and incor- 
porated village. 

S. In regard to any village which has been incoarporated, 
during the present year^ the sapplementary Act above quoted* 
provides, ''That an election of a Board of School Trustees 
tor such village shall take place^ as soon m c(mveQient» in the 
manner provided and authorised for incorporated viUages in the 
twenty-fifth section of the said Act, thirteenth and iburteenth 
Victoria, chapter 48: Provided always, that the time of thefifst 
election of sudi Board of School TruBtsee, ahaU be fixed by the 
Beeve of such village, or in case of hk neglectio^g ^ do so for one 
month, by any two freeholders in auch village^ on giving six days' 
notice, in at least three public places in such viU^^' 

It will be seen from the foregoing, that electiims in such newly 
ittcorporated villages >cannottok& place on the second Wednesday 
in January, as in other villages, as the Town-reeve^ who will 
not be elected until the third Monday in the same month (l7th 
January) cannot ^x the time for holding the school elections until 
after that period. He should, however, ** aa soon as convenient," 
issue the requisite notices for the election of a Board of School 
Trustees in such newly incorporated village. 

4. From the provisions of the School Act it will be percdved 
that no other business except the election of School Trustees 
devolves upon an annual school meeting in cities, towns, and incor- 
porated villages. The trustees are required, however, "At the 
close of each year, to prepare and publish, in one or more of the 
public papers, or ot/ierwise, for the informi^ion of the inhabitants 
of such city, town, or inqprporated village, an annual report of their 
p)X)ceedings, and of the progress and state of the schools under 
their charge,. and of the receipt and expenditure of all school 
moneys." 

5. The supplementary School Act of last Session confers new and 
extensive powers upon the Board of School Trustees in cities, 
towns, and viJlag^ in regard to levying and collecting moneys for 
school purposes within their respective nmnicipal boundaries. The 
following are the provisions of the law on this subject, section 1 : — 

** The Board of School Trustees in each city, town, and incorpo- 
rated village, shall, in addition to the powers with which they are 
now l^ly invested, possess and exercise, as far as they shall judge 
expedient, in regard to each such city, town, and incorporated 
vilhige, all the powens with which the Trustees of each school-eection 
are or may be invested by law in regard to each sucli school-section." 
These powers are defined at length in the 12th section of the school 
act, ISth aud 14th Victoria, chapter 48. 

With these increased and important powere and raponsibifitiea 
conreiTed upon the Trustees of cities, towns and villages, how 
important it is to elect none but the most devoted friends of popular 
education as School Trustees ? * 
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APPOINTMENT OF LOCAL SCHOOL SUPEBINTEN- 
DENTS, 

The 8id clause of the 20th eectioii of the school Act makes it 
the duty of the Municipal Council of each County ** To appoint 
annually a local Superintendent of achoola for the whole county, or 
for one or more townshipe in such county, as it shall judge expe- 
dient," Ac, Ac ♦ 

By the supplementaiy Act of the present Session of the Legis- 
lature, 16th Victoria, chapter 23, the foregoing clause of the law 
has been modified, so far as it relates to the annual appointment 
of a local Superintendent, in the followmg terms:— 

^ V. And be it enactedi That any person who has been, 
or may be, appointed local Superintendent d( Schools shall continue 
in office, (unless he resigns, or is removed from office for neglect of 
duty, improper conduct, or incompetency,) until the first day of 
AprU of the year following that of his appointmenti and during the 
pleasure of the Coondl appointing him : — ^Provided alivays, that 
no local Superintendent shall be a teacher or trustee of any 
common school during the period of his being in office." 

This is one of the most important duties that each County 
Council has to perform. The value of the office of local Superin- 
tendent depends entirely upon Hie qualifications, abilities, and 
industiy of the person appointed. We implore the members of 
County Councils not to allow themselves to be influenced by any 
personal or local consideration in appointing or continuing any 
person in the office of local Superintendent who is not a good 
scholar, in at least all the branches of an English education. To 
appoint any person not thus qualified, however good a man he 
may be in other respects, is a burlesque upon the office itself, is a 
waste of public money, and is a great injury to the improvement 
and interests of the schools. It will be recollected that it is not 
only the duty of the local Superintendent to attend to financial and 
other matters of business that require judgment and knowledge, 
but to the exaipination of tesichers and schools in English gram- 
mar, arithmetic, geography, history, algebra, mensuration, itc^ hc^ 
and to* prepare and defiver public lectures on education in each 
school section* The local Superintendent should, therefore» not 
only be better educated than Uie school teachers generally und^ 
his inspection,' including a knowledge of teaching, but he should be 
the best educated man within the limits of his charge, if such 
person can be obtained to perform the duties of the office. We 
sincerely hope that there will be no exceptions the ensuing year to 
the care ana discretion which County Councils have generally exer- 
cised Uie hist and present year m the selection and appointment of 
Io(»l Superintendents. 

AN ACT 

TO MAKE CERTAIN PEOYIBIONB WITH EBOARD TO COMMON ECHO<MJ9 
IE UTPBE CANADA FOB A LIMITED PERIOD. 

16e& Vidorioj chapter xxm, . 

[lOth November, 1852.] 

¥H£BEAS it is expedient to make some fur- 
ther provision for the improvement of Com- 
mon Schools in Upper Canada, and to modify and extend some of 
the provisions of the Act thirteenth and fourteenth Victoria, chapter 

forty-eight) intituled, An Act/or the better establisk- 
*h 4Sli**d^*^*' *'**'*^ "^ maintenance of Common Schools in 
^^^ ' Upper Canada; Be it therefore enacted by the 

Queen's Most Exosllent Majesty, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Legislative Council and of the Legislative Assembly of 
the Province of Canada, constituted ahd assembled by virtue of 
and under the authority of an Act passed in the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom of Qreat Britain and Ireland, and intituled, An 
Act to re-unite the Provinces of Upper and Lower Canada^ and 

for the Oovemmeni of Canada, and it is hereby 
TwTand \^- enacted by the authority of the eame, That the 
ugeTru-tea ex- Board of School Trustees in each City, Town and 

Incorporated Village, shall, in addition to the 
powers with which they are now legally invested, possess and exer- 
cise, as far as they shall judge expsdient, in r^^ard to each such 
City, Town and Incorporated Village^ all the powers with which 
the Trustees of each School Section are or may be invested by kiw 
hi regard to each such School Section, 
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IL And be it enacted, That no rate shall be im- 
posed upon the inhabitants of any School Section 
according to the whole number of children, or of 
the number of children <^ l^al school age, residinff 
in such section : Provided, that the Trustees of each 
School Section shall see that each School under 
their charge is, at all times» duly provided with a 
Register and Visitors' Book, in the form prepared 
aocordmg to law : Provided, seoMidly, that the Trus- J^g^jJS®'*^ 
tees of each School Secdon shall have authority to 
take such steps as they may judge expedient to unite their sohook 
with any public Grammar School, which shall be -situated within 
or adjacent to the huiits of their School Section: 
Provided, thirdly, that the Trustees of eaeh School SbSS?i/^R2^ 
Section shall be personally reqponsible for the vm. 
anokbunt of any School nx>neys which shall be for* 
feited and lost to such School Section during the period of their 
continuance in office, in consequence of thidir neglect of duty; 
and the amount thus forfeited or lost shall be odl- Application or 
lected and implied in the manner provided by the fln^vnTruaieea. 
ninth section of the said Act, thirteenth and fourteenth Victoria^ 
chapter forty-eight, for the collection and a{^lication of the fines 
imposed by the said section: Provided, fourthly^ penany on Trw 
tb»tthe Trustees of each School Section, shall, each lees for delaying 
personally forfeit the sum of one pound five shil- ^J*^ 
lings for each and every week that they shall n^lect» after the 
fifteenth of January in each year, to prepare and forward to their 
ocal Superintendent of Schools, their School Bep<»t, as required 
by law, for the year ending the thirty-first December inunecUately 
preoedmg; and which sum or sums thus forfeitedt 
shall be sued for by such local Superintendent, and 
collected and applied in the manner provided by the proviso of this 
section, immeomtely preceding: Provided, fifthly, that bo agre^ 
ment between Trustees and a Teader in any School 
Section, made between the first (^October and the tS^"S/^ 
second Wednesday in January, shall be valid w JJJ^ *» ««rt^ 
binding on either party after the second Wednesday 
in January, unless such agveemenl shall have been signed by the 
two Trustees of such Soh^ Seotion, whose period of ofSce shall 
extend to one year beyond the second Wednesday of January, after 
the signing of such agreement 

III. And be it enacted, That the Trustees of each J^^gyigJ" 
School Section shall have the same authority to 
assess and collect rates for the purpose of purchasmg School Sites 
and the erection of School Houses, with which they are, or may be 
invested by law to assess and o(^ect for otfiel* School purposes: 
Provided always, that they shall take no steps lor p^vtao-M 
mocurinff a Scfaiboi Site on which to erect a new eaii a-speciaT 
School House, or ehanoing the site <tf a School ****^» «Jwefcr. 
House established, or Suit may be hereafter established, without 
calling a Special Meetmg of the Freeholders and Householders of 
their Section to consider the matter; and if a majority. of such 
Freeholders and Householdem jmeent at such Meeting, differ fmn 
a majcNrity of the Tnistees, as to theaite of a School vode ofprocwi- 
House, the question shall be disposed of in the man- *°<- 
ner prescribed by the eleventh section of the said Aot, thirteenth 
and fourteenth Victoria, chapter for^-eight 

IV* And be it enacted, That in the event df any SgJJ^^gecSSS 
person residing in one School Section, sending a nottobeieporiBA 
child or children to the School of a neighbounng 
Sdiool Section, sudi child or chikiren shall not be returned as at- 
tending any other than die School of the Section in which th« 
l^arents or guardians of such child or children reside. 

V. And beitenacted. That aajr person whohas SSf'S^cSSSi 
been, or may be, appointed local Superintendent of in oflieeiiu Aprii» 
Schools shall continue in office, f unless he resigns, ^^ *«»«»• 
or is removed from office for neglect of duty, improper conduct or 
mcompetency,) until the first day of April of the year following 
that of his appomtment, and during the pleasure of the ComuS 
appointing him: Provided always, that no local ^^ not be a 
Superintendent shall be a Teacher or Trustee of 
any Common School during the period of his being 
in office: Provided, seoondfy, that no k)oal Superin- 
tendent diall be required (unless he shall judge it 
expedient, and except with a view to tlie a^ust- 
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ment of disputes^ or unless specially required by the County Muni- 
cipality,) to make more than two official visits to each School Sec- 
tion under his charge; one of which visits shall be made some time 
between the first of A^ril and the first of October, and the other some 
dn)e bet^eei^ the firsts of October and the first of April : Provided, 
'Vo UDioa ' i£irdly, that the local Superintendents of adjoining 
Bebooi*. Townships shall have authority to determine the sum 

or sums which shall be payable fix>m the School apportionment and 
assessment of each Township in support of Schools of Union School 
Sections, consisting of portions of such Townships; and they shall 
also determine the manner in which such sum or sums shall be paid : 
Provided, fourthly, that in "the event of one person being local 
Superintendent of each of the Townships concerned, he shall act 
in behalf of such Tovmships; and in the event of the local Super- 
intendents of Townships thus concerned not being able to agree, as 
to the sum or sums to be paid to each such Township, the matter 
idiall be referred the Warden of the County for final decision: 
To Speciiu School Provided, fifthly, that each local Superintendent of 
Sectioa Meetings. Schook shall have authority to appoint the time 
and place of a Special School Section Meeting, at any time and 
for any lawful purpose, should he deem it expedient to do so: 
To invettigatinir P'^vided, sixthly, that eadi local Superintendent of 
Eiedtion Oom- Schools shall have authority withm twenty days 
'****°^ after any meeting for the election of Common School 

Trustees within the limits of his charge, to receive and investigate 
any complaint respecting the mode of conducting such election, 
and to confirm it, or set it aside, and appoint the time and place of 
a new election, as he shall judge right and proper: Provided, 
To s iai aDd u- ^v®^*^ty> ^^^ ®®^£ locsX Superintendent shall have 
iqited certificatea authority on due examination, (according to the 
to Teachers. programme authorized by law for the examination 

of Teachers,) to give any candidate a certificate of qualification to 
teach a School within the limite of the charge of such Superinten- 
ent, until the next ensuing meeting (and no longer) of the County 
Board of Public Instruction of wlSch such local Superintendent is 
a member; but no such certificate of qualification shall be given a 
second time, or shall be valid if given a second time^ to the same 
«r . «.. peraon in the same County : Provided, eiffhthly, 

Warden may fill fi. i • xv x r i i a • x j x "'^i 

▼ocaney fn office that m the event of a local Supenntendent of 
wndSL®"**^' Schools resigning his office, the Warden of the 
County or Union of Oountaeft within whidi such 
Superintendent sh^ have held office, shall have authority, if he 
shall deem it expedient, to appoint a fit and proper person to the 
office thus vacated until the next ensuing meeting of the Council 
of such County or Union of Counties, 



riZ^^vt ^ ^^^ ^ ^* enacted. That in any Village in 
lages shall take Upper Canada, which shall beconoe incorporated 
*****^®' acooi'ding to law, an election of a Board of School 

Trustees for such Village ^all take place as soon as ccmvenient in 
the manner provided and authorized for incorporated Villages in 
the twenty-fifth section of the said Act, thirteenth and fourteenth 
Victoria, chapter forty-eight: Provided jjways,that the time of the 
fltst election of such Board of School Trustees, shall be fixed by the 
Beeve of such Village, or in case of his ne^ecting to do so for one 
month, by any two Freeholders in such Village, on giving six days' 
notice in at least three public places in such Village : Provided aLao^ 
Former elections that all elections of School Trustees that have taken 
confirmed. place in Villages which have been incorporated 

fince one thousand eight hundred and fifty, shall be and are hereby 
confirmed, and the acts of Boards of School Trustees so elected in 
such Villages are hereby made as valid as if such Boards had been 
elected for Villages incorporated before one thousand eight hundred 
and fifty, and in all cases the Chairman shall be eled^d by thd 

Trustees from their own body, and shall have a right 
oHte Bowdu"*^ to vote at all times, and also, a second or casting 

vote in cases of an equality of votes. 

VII. And be it enacted, That in case of the right 
to mike a decia- of any perscHi to vote at an election of a Trustee or 
^^1^ ,. Tunsteos in mj City, Town, or incorporated Vil- 

lage, be objected to, the Returning Officer presiding a' such election 
shall require the person whose nght of voting is thus objected to^ 

to make the following declaration : ^' I do declare 

and affirm that I have been rated on the assessment- 
loU of this City (Town or Village, as the case may he) as a Free- 
holder (or Householder, a$ tk$ case may he) and that I have paid 



city, Town and 
Tillage Electors 



Declaration. 



a tax in this ward, (or Village, as the case may he^) within the last 
twelve months, and that I am legally qualified to vote at this elec- 
tion." And the person making such declaration shall bo permitted 
to vote : Provided always, that any person who shall, pai^^cctemitoii 
on the complaint of any person, be convicted of wil- to be a miwie- 
fally making a false declaration of his right to vote, °'*^**- 
shall be deemed guilty of misdemeanor, and punishable by fine 
and imprisonment in the manner provided for similar cases in the 
seventh section of the said Act, thirteenth and fourteenth Victoria^ 
chapter forty-«ight 

yill. And be it enacted, That such of the pro- JS'^JSi^'VS! 

visionsofthe Act thirteenth and fourteenth Victoria, eb. 48, contrarf 

chapter forty-eight, as are contrary to the provisions ^*S; ^" ^ 
of this Act, shidi be and are hereby repealed. 

IX. And be it enacted. That the provisions of i^iSiSf/^* 
this Act shall take effect from the passing thereof. 

X. And be it enacted. That this Act shall be Jo roj«i» «« 
and continue in force until the firet day of April iwa. ^' 
next and not after. 



X^OR SALE St the Depository in connection with the Education 
-■- Office, Toronto.— Terms, cash. 

Physical Training in Schools, in a aeries of Gymnastic Exercises, 
illustrated by upwards of 100 engraTings of the different posi- 
tions.of the Gymnast, with an introdactory (illustrated) sketch 
of the Athletic Games of Antiquity. 8vo. pamphlet, pp. 32. 

Price £0 7i 

The Lord's Prayer, in one large sheet, ^ 

The Ten Commandments, in one large sheet, J ^'*^°' **^** ••"* ® ® ^ 

General Rules for Schools, in one large sheet .4. 2i 

The Ten Commandments, The Lord's Prayer, and the General 

Rules for Schools— the three sheets 74 

The Growth and Prospects of Canada— Two Lectures by the 

Rev. A. Lillie — in a pamphlet, pp. 48.... 7| 

Back Valumesof the Journal qf Education^ nearly stitched, can 

be supplied ;>o#te^s/re«, at, per volume, 5 

•»• Maps on enamelled card, size 6 inches by 4, suiuble for prizes, 20 in 
a set, 2s. 6d. per dozen or 3d. each. A large assortment of School Maps 
in sheets, and coloured. Size, 14 inches by 12,-20 inches by 16,-24 inches 
by 20, &c.— at 6d., 7Jd., Is., and Is. 3d. each.— Prints, Object, and Tablet 
Lessons, Atlases and Maps, in great variety. Selections carefully made, 
when requested to do so, by parties sending an order. 

N. B. — ^Any of the foregoing can be sent by post or at moderate rates by 
Expresses which run regularly between Toronto and London, U. C., and 
Toronto and Montreal, stopping at the intermediate towns on the route. 
Persons sending for articles are required to enclose the amount required to 
pay for them, and also to state the mode of conveyance to be adopted. 
Pottofe simmps Ttctixtifor snudl turns, 

VST The Stock of Maps, Charts, Prints, Diagrams, Illustrations, Appa- 
ratus, &«., is now very complete. See the Descriptive Catalogue pub*- 
lished in the Journal of JSducation for Januaiy, April, September, and 
October of this year, and in the hands of each local Superintendent and 
County Clerk. 

TXT ANTED, a Malk Tbacher, holding a Second Class C«rti- 
f T ficate, for School Section, No. 4, in Uxbridge. Salary about £SOi 
p«j annum. Apply to Mr. David Forsyth, Stouffvifle Post Office. 

T¥/"ANTED.— A First Class Tbachbr. For terms apply to 
T T Benjamin Paine, Delaware, County of Middlesex, C. W. 

W 'ANTED — A School, by a young man whose present en- 
gagement terminates in January. He has a second class certificate 
from the Ik>ard of Instruction for the United Counties of York. Ontario and 
Peel, and can produce a eertifieate from the Trustees of the School he in 
at present teaching. Apply (post-paid) by letter, to A £., Buttonville, 
P.O., Markhara, stating salary. 

J U.- --^ - - -- . J !■ - - l-^J-.JU 

ToRoirro : Printed and Publisibed by Thomas Huqh Bkktlkv. 
Term* : For a single copy, 5r. per annum ; not less than 8 copies, 4b. 4 jd. each, or 
ST for Uie 8 ; not less than I'i copies, 4s. 2d. each, or $10 for tlie Vi •, 20 copies and up- 
wards, 30,9d. each. Back Vols, neatly stitched Bupplicd on tlic saiiie lerins. Al 1 
subscriptionB to commence with the January number, and payment iu advance must in 
all eases accompany the order. fiUogle nuuihers, T^d. each . 

0^7* All eominuiilcatioDs tobaaddrcssod to Mr. J. Okoroe IIocoins, 
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Apparataa in Schools, 7. 
Attendance of Papils, 11,26, 160, 
Arithmetical accumulation of money, 18. 
American Estimate of Schools in Paris, 19. 

Po do Upper Canada, 24. 

Do Literature, Library Catalogue oi^l28. 
Act, New School, U. C, 54, 81, 88. 
Appointments in Normal and Model Schools, XT, 

C, 66. 
Advantages of a system of Schools, It. 
Addresses to Rev. Dr. Byersen, 88, 62. 69, 70. 

Do to Mr J. H. Sangster, 68. 
Arctic Expedidons, 68, 178. 
Animal and Vegetable Matter, 68. 
Apportionment to Common Schools for 1868, 88, 

40, 90, 144. 

Do to PubUc Libraries, 72 169. 
Average attendance basis 144. 
Application to Study, by Dr. Chalmers 151. 
Arts, Useful, the Magnetic in, 168. 
Arts useful. Catalogue of Libraries, books on the 

119. 
America, Education in, 186. 
American Provinces, Statistics of B.N. 169b 
Arago,.Obitnary notice of 161. 
jlTiitnRla^ Skeletons of, to procure, 174. 
Absentee Land-holders, 88, 88. 
Auditing School Accounts 88, 148. 
Agriculture, Catalogue of Library books on, 118. 
Ancient Literature, Library Catdogue of, 124. 
American and Canadian Sdiools, lizpense of con- 
trasted, 28. 
AtholU.C, School Pro|(reflsin, 10. 
Appelate Jurisdiction of the K. T. State, Buperin- 
AuthoritY of tiie Teacher, 181. 

tendent, 60. 
Arnold, Rev. Dr« on School Dkoipfine, 17. 

B 

Boys, Remember, 182. 

Books, Cicero^ on 141* 

Books, Suggestions for choice of 188. 

Books, Text in Schools 769, 168. Turkish, 16. 

Books, Catalogue of Library, for U.C. 102. 

Byron, Ada, death of 16. 

Beautiful, love of the 28. 

British Constitution, the 44. 

Bible, Coverdale's, 80. 

Botany, Catalogue of Library books on 118. 

Bioffraphy, do do 127. 

Book-knowledge of Farmers* 140. 

Books, origin of certain 141. 

Bad Spelling, 149. 

Britannia Bridge, tiie 166. 

Business, Rules for Young Men in 166. 

Bonq)arte on Novel Reading 176. 



ChildlesB, the, taxed for Schools 6. 

Child hi Prayer 28. 

Chfldren, Vagrant, at School, 11, 160, School 

Rate on, 61. 
Gh&drtn 28, 86, 160, 166. 



Canada, National Education in Upper 8, 28, 24, 
89, 72. 
do do do Lower, 46. 

Canadian History, Catalogue of Library Books on 

126. 
Convention, School, In U. C, 8,25,86,8d,4r,61, 
66, 69. 

Common Schools, 21, 62. 

Cambridge University Commission 22. 

Chalmers Rev. Dr. 161. 

Colleges in Canada, 66, 70, 76, 172. 

Colleges in the United States, 81, 62, 68. 

Colleges, Mechanics 49. 

Columbia College, N. T., 81, 47. 

Colleges, to interest of the People, 146. 

Colleges and Schools, relations of 178. 

Correspondence, the, of a Public Department, $4. 

Certificates of Qualification, Provincial, 40, 96, 
178. 

Caloric Ship Erioson, 68. 

Cards Visiting, 71. 

Congress, the Library of 79, 169. 

Circulars of the Chie; Superintendent, 8, 88, 92, 
94, 96, 97, 98, 99, 168. 

Catalogue of Books for Public Libraries in U. C. 
102. 

Chemistry, Catalogue of Library books on 118, 

Cicero on Books 141. 

Connexion between Science, Literature and Reli- 
gion 141. 

Correspondence in regard to Public Libraries in 

U.C. 96, 187, 168. 

Comet, the Recent, 168. 

Comma, Importance of a 176. 

Culture of N. S. grounds Toronto in 1868, 170. 

Candle Bummg, the Science of 174. 

Connecticut School Fund 168. 

D 

Dublin University 80. 
Discipline in Schools, 7, 17, 21. 
Dartmouth College 68. 
Denominational Schools. Evils of 66. 
Dictionaries for Public Libraries U.C. 121. 
Discontent and Ignorance 181 
Domestic Life, Works relating to, 182. 
Decimal Coinage, the, 169. 
Diligence, the Reward of 18. 
Done what is here Well Done, 162. 
Debts, American State Debts 74. 
Dull Children 166. 
Designs, Transferring, 174. 

E 

EDITORLiLS-LEADING. 

Education, National in Upper Canada 8. 
Educational Wants in tiie Stote of New York 

24. 
Education in Upper Canada, American opinions 

of, 24. 
Municipal Appropriations for Public Libraries 

72. 
Education in Upper Canada, Necessity fos in- 
>72. 



The Supplementary School Act, U.C. 88. 
Educational Institutions of a Country one inter 

est 162. 
First Apportionment of the Legislative Library 

Grant in U. C. 168. 
First Years* Culture of the Normal School 

Grounds, 170. 
University College, Toronto, 172. 
Review of the year 1868* 182. 
Parliamentary Report on the L. C. system of 
Education, 184. 
Education, State, without a State Fund 1, 
Education, Past and Present 83. 
Education, Influence of Defective 71' 
Education, Value of a Free People, 86, 167. 
Education in U.C, 8,28,89, 66. 
Education, Rules for Home Education, 166. 
Education of Farmers, 176, and labor 181. 
Educational Intelligence^ Various, 14, 29, 46, 61* 

7i, 167. 
Essentials in Common Schools, 21. 
Elections, Free Schools, in U. C, 1858, 26. ] 
Expense of Canadian and American Schools com* 

pared 26. 
Elgin, Lord, on Personal Responsibility 41. 
Edinburgh Review and American Education 179. 
Europe, Popular Education, in, 44. 
England, the greatness of 22. 
England, Education in 88, 47, 77, 172. 
Soglish Travellers on the Continent, 186. 
English Literature, Works on, for Librarieik in U. 

C. 120. 
Eminence, Poor Boy ndsedto, 164. J 
Errors in Teaching, 178. 
Eclipses in 1868, 79. 
Earth Mensuration of the, 174. 

. F 
Favours and their obligations, 182. 
Fund, State Education without a State; I. 
Friends' State School, 167. 
Farmers, Education of 140, 176. 
Free Schools in Upper Canada, 11, 26, 86, 89, 42 

61, 66, 69. 
Free Schools in P. E. Island, 46, 70. 
Free School Law of, N. Y. Sute, 78. 
Foolscap Origin, of 74. 
French Literature and Biography for Public Li* 

braries, 121, 180. ' 
French Schools, 19, 21. 
Fiction, H, More, on 141, Napoleon on, 176- 

G 

iJreat Men, Self-Edneated 19, Influence of 164. ■ 

Gray Thos., the Poet, Memoir of 20. 

Golden Hours 21. 

Generosity, Noble, 62. 

Guiana Education in British, 80. 

Geology of Nova Scotia, 87. 

Geological Works for PubUc Libraries, 116. 

Geological Knowledge, use of, 168. 

Grammar Schools, 7. 

Gilfillan, Rev. G. Addressby, 141. 

Gutenberg, Memoirs of 179 

H 

Hints for a Teacher, 6, 7, 86, 161, 168. 
Hints to Parents, 86, 166. 
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. Hours, Golden, 21. 
Habits, Four Good, 60. 
Hungary, a Warning to Canada, 66. 
*' Honor me I will Honor, Them that" T4. 
Hamilton Central School, 76, 167. 
Historical Works (or Libraries, 102. 
Harvard College Museum, 174. 
Home Education, Rules for, 166. 



Ignorance in France, 21. 
Ignorance and Discontent 181. 
Ireland, Education in, 80. 
Inspectors, School, in Upper Canada, 87. 
Improvement, An Obstacle to, 162. 
Information, Seek Useful, 166. 
Institutes, Teachers, 61. 



Journal of Education and School Offices, 9,27, 86. 



Kindness, Power of 140. 
Knowledge, Uses of 142. 
Kentucky School Fund 167. 



Labor, Education increases the power of, 181. 

Life a Fountain 18. 

Literary and Scientific Intelligence 16, 81, 47,68, 
SO, 87, 158, 174. 

Literary Pursuits in U. 0. 79. 

Libraries Public, in U. C. 8, 42, 61, 67, 97, 102', 
. 137, 152, 168. 

Libraries, Public Statistics of 169. 

Libraries, Common School 140. 

Libraries, Influence of Suitable 141. 

Libraries and Study, 189. 

Leisure, the Toung Man^s 28. 

Love of the Beautiful 28. 

Law Proceedings in Regard to Schools 87, 86. 

Legislation School in Ohio 48. In K. Y. thought- 
less, 60. 

Lower Canada, Education in 46. 184 ; PoralaUoa 
of 159. 

Layard Dr. 87. 

Literature Science and Religion, Connection be- 
tween, 141. 

Learning 176. 

M 

Man, What Makes a, 176. 

Maps providing for Schools 144. 

Modus Operandi of a School Room 6. 

March (Poetry) 44. 

Mechanics Institute, and Mechanic's College 49. 

Murray, Death of Professor 60. 

Michigan, Education in 62. 

Massachusetts, Education in 62, 168. 

McCaul, Dr., Speech of 66. 

Magyars, Hungary and SepaMte Schools 66. 

Municipal Proceedings regarding School mattenr 

148. 
Municipal appropriations for Public Libraries 72, 

97, 137, 152, 169. 
More, H., on Fictionl41. 
Moore The Poet 78. 
Manners,, Good 74. 
Memoirs, Shoit, of Eminent Men. 

I. William Hyde Wollaston, 2. 
II. Thomas Gray, the Poet 20. 

III. Sir Isaac Kewton 67. 

lY. D. F. Arago, the Astronomer 161. 
V. John Gutenberg, the Prbter, 186. 
Money, Arithmetical Accumulation of 18. 
Mind, a Bountiful 176. 
Memory, the Power of 166. 
Magnet in the Useful Arts 168. • 

Metals, Transmutation of 168. 
Mother's Prayer, The 18. 
Museum, Provincial, U. C. 86. 

N 

Normal and Model Schools for U. C. 12, 68, 66, 
144, 167, 168. 

Normal School Grounds, Toronto 170. 

Normal Schools 7, 20. 

New Brunswick, Education in, 14, 80— Popula- 
tion of 160. 



Nova Scotia, Education hi 46 — Geology of 87 — 

* PopuUtion of 160. 
New Tork, Education in 20, 81, 47, 60, 78, 167. 
New England, Education in 148, 
New Jersey, Education in 167. 
Newton, S'.r Isaac 67, 169. 
Niagara Falls 73, 74, River 174. 
Nineveh 87. 

Nestorians, Schools among the, 1 88. 
Natural History, Library Books on 109. 
Noble Boy, The 149. 
North West Passage, Discpvery of 178. 

o 

Opening of the Normal School, U. C. 12. 
Opinions of the Press — see Preis. 
Ohio, School Legislation in, 48. 
Ocean, Double Current in the 68. 
Oxford Gazetteer, The 78. 
Opening the Gate, Hints 86. 
Ottawa, Valley of the 87. 
Ontario, Lake, Waterspouts in 174. 



Press, Ophiions of the 12, 28, 89, 41, 66, 70, 167. 

Poets, Extinct Families of Great 18 

Poetry. 

The Mother's Prayer 18. 

To a ChUd in Prayer 28. 

March 44. 

Steam, and the Steam Engine 62. 

The measure of time, 188. 
Pennsylvania School Fund 167. 
Public Education, its Value 86. 
Public Officers Correspondence of 84. 
Public Virtue of Wellington 28. 
Public Schools, Deception in 7, 17, 21. 
Paris, Schools in, 19, 21. 
Paris Press, The 64. 
Paris (U. C), Schools in 26, 61. 
Preston, U. C, Public Schools in 61. 
Port Hope, Schools in 29, 46. 
Plate presented to Rot. Dr. Ryerson 69. 
Prussia, Education in 81, 62. 
Past and Present Education 88. 
Personal Responsibility of Public Men 41. 
Prince Edward's Island, Free Schools in 46, 70— 

Population of 160. 
Printing, the Inventor of, 186. 
Politics, Corruption of, hi N. T. State 60 
Pantheon, The, in Paris 80. 
Pitt, Anecdote of 169. 
Power of Memory 166. 
Parents, Duties of 
Potter, Rev. Dr. 188. 
Pollock, the Poet, and Sir J. Snclsir, 181. 

Q 

Queen's College, Ireland 80, 187. 
Queen's College, Kingston 76. 
Quebec, Daniel Webster at 22. 



Report on Education in U. C, 1861, Remarks on 

28, 66. 
Read Slowly, Make Children 28. 
Russell, Lord John, Address on Edncation 88, 47. 
Resolutions passed at the Connty School Con- 
ventions in U. C. 41, 66. 
Responsibility in Public Men 41. 
Reading of Books, Suggestions on 188. 
Reading, Taste for 140. 
Relations of Teacher and Pupil 161. 
Right of a Child to a Public Education, 160. 
Rhode Island, Education in 167. 
Rules for Home Education 166. 
Rules for a Toung Man in Business 166. 
Rules for the Young 176. 
Regulations for Public Libraries in U. C. 99. 
Roxbury,'(Mass.) the Banner Town, 74. 

8 

Scott*s Advice to Youth, Sir W^ 180. 

State System of Education witiiont a State Fond 1. 

State School Funds 167. 

Sections, Small School 10, 63. 

Senate of the University of Toronto, 187. 



Sites,, School, Authority to take 10, 87, 62. 

System of Free Schools in U. C. 11. 

System of Schools, Advantages of 177. 

Suggestions from Local Superintendents, etc 9. 
11, 27, 86, 61. • 

Suggestions to Trustees 166 188. 

St. Thomas, U. C, School Progress in 29. 

School of the Section, The 44. 

Statistics of the Population of the B. K. A. Pro- 
vinces 169. 

Separate Schools, 46, 66, 82, 88, 98. 

Scotland, Education in 47. 

System of Schools m Scotland, New 187. 

Sydney, N. S. W., University in 47. 

Sidney School Celebration 167. 

Steam and the Steam Engine 62. 

School Act Supplement 64, 81. 

Science, Religion, and Literature, their Connao* 
tion 141. 

Scientific Pursuits in U. 0. 79. 

Science Answering Sunple Questions 174. 

Smithsonian Institution 79. 

Study, Libraries, and 189. 

Study, Chalmers on Application to, 161. 

Support of Schools, How to Secure the, 160« 

Stephenson, Robert, 166. 

Smoke, Advantages of Burning 168. 

Swearing 176. 

Sabbath, a Friend, The 176. 

Spell, Learning to, 176. 



Taste for Readbg 140, 168. 

Teacher's Authority, The 181. 

Teacher, Hints for the 6, 86. 

Text Books 7, 16, 21, 168. 

Teachers and Text Books, Offices of 168. 

Teacher and Pupil, Relation of 161. 

Teacher's Manual, Young's 72. 

Teacher's Library, Books for a 186. 

Teaching, Errors in 178. 

Time, the measure of (Poetry), 18L 

Turkish Schools 16. 

Training of Youth, Judidons 86. 

Trustees, Suggestions to, 166. 

Trustees, School, Powers of 86, 41, 61, 66, 62 

oo, v4, 98. 

Truant, Playing 176. 
Trinity CoUege, U. 0. 60. 

u 

University OoUege, U. C. 14, 46, 70, 74^ 160, 172. 

Senate of, 186. 
Universities and Colleges of Canada 66, 162. 
University Commission, Oxford 22. 
Universit^r of Michigan 62. 
Universities and Colleges, as well as C. Sdioola. 

the interest of a whole People 146, 162*178. 
Useful Arts and the Magnet 168. 
Use of Knowlege 142, 168. 

V 

Vagrant Children Attending Sdiod 11. 

Visiting Cards 71. 

Victoria CoUege, U. C. 76, 167. 

Valuable Statistical Table, 169. 

Vegetable and Animal Matter, Consdtaenta of 68. 

Voltaire on Railway TraveUlng 169. 

w 

Wollaston, Memoir of Dr. 2. 

Wellington Memorial to the Duke of 14. 

Wellmgton, great Public Virtue of 28 180. 

Wales, Edncation in 14. 

Wealth in the United States, Distribution of 74. 

What is done, do Well 162. 

Water Spouts in Lake Ontario 174. 

What Makes a Man 176. 

Woman 176. 



Yeomans, Rev. Dr., Address by 1. 

Young's Teacher's Manual 72. 

Youth, Judicious Training of 86. 

Young, Influence of Suitable Libraries fbr the. 

141. 
Young Men m Business, Rules for 166. 
Young, Rules for the 176. 
Youthful Neglect. 
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X. Educational Intellioeece — 1. Canada Monthly Summary. 2. 
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4. United States Monthly Summary, 14 
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STATE SYSTEM OF EDUCATION WITHOUT A 
STATE SCHOOL FUND. 

The Rev. Dr. Yeoraans, of Pennsylvania, stated the following 
important facts and views, in a recent public School Address : — 

** The history of Pennsylvania, in respect to the means and methods 
of general education, is different from that of several of the other old 
and important States of the northern portion of the Union. This Com- 
monwealth has no fund for the support of a system of Common Schools. 
The only resource for the support of a scheme of general education by 
the State has been taxation. In some of the States, the appropriation 
of public lands to the purposes of education, at an early period, or the 
creation of a fund in other ways, prepared the way for the early esta- 
blishment of a system of Common School instruction, which has already 
conferred inestimable benefits on several generations of the people, 
and has attained the vigor, stability and completeness of a full matu- 
rity. But the circumstances of this State in its early periods did not 
favor, or at least, did not produce, the establishment of a large and per- 
manent fund for schools, and, as a consequence, the system of State 
Schools was later in its beginning, and has yielded less firuit in the gen- 
eral intelligence and cultui'e of the people. 

The value of a large fund for the support of common schools to the 
people of a State will of course depend on the prevailing sentiments and 
habits of the people. For, on the one hand, a fund may not be judici- 
ously managed, and may render a large portion of the people more 
indifferent towards education than if they should pay for it as they go 
along ; or on the other, the people may appreciate education so highly 
as to bear ample taxation for its support. In the latter case education 
will prosper more without a fund than with one ; for nothing more 
engages the interest of the people in any institution than their being 
called upon steadily by law or otherwise to contribute to its support 

No doubt much more can be expended for education in a community 
where the avails of a rich fund lie plentifully in the hands of disbursing 
officers, and where the management is simple and quiet, and agents 
have only to apply the public means and account for their expenditure, 
to the government in the appointed way. But we should remember 
that for the usefulness of public schools there must be not only the 
necessary expenditures to build houses and supply teachers, but also 
an interest among the people, alive and watchAil, to detect abases, 



suggest or admit improvements, encourage faithfulness and skill among 
the teachers, punctuality and diligence among the pupils, and dif^ise 
as largely as possible, among themselves, the benefits of the institution. 

Now, if our Commons ealth has, as yet, at her disposal no large and 
productive fund for the support of her system of public instruction, 
she has whatever of advantage can be derived from the immediate de- 
pendence of the system on the tax-payers of the State. — And although 
we should not go so for in boasting of this advantage, as to imply that 
this plan is every way better than the other, or better than some sort 
of union of the two, yet we certainly need not hesitate to admit that 
the present system has advantages which, in the absence of other causes, * 
are operating powerfully for the cause of general education in bur State. 

And first it commands, for the most part, an amount sufficient to give 
the schools of the State a very considerable practical efficiency. It 
enables all the families of the State to maintain good schools amon^ 
them a part of every year, with funds parti v provided by the State, and 
partly furnished in due proportion by the mmilies themselves. It in- 
duces those communities which set a higher value on general education 
to add largely by voluntary taxation, to the amount received from the 
State, and thus to increase among them the benefits of this public in- 
struction. Now, to say nothing of the vast amount of principal which 
must be placed in charge of the State authorities, and vested by them, 
at some hazard, and with no small trouble, andexpeMe and rcsponsi- 
hililst in the management, the people ^"^^ ^nis valuable inducement to 
tax themselves Tne^ more, ra cmier to secure the greater benefit of the 
schools for which they am tuxed by the State. The State of Connec- 
ticut has had a large school fund n*. -o^nrnl generations. But it was 
so difficult for the le^slature to devise a planlbr aisinuunug lur nraiH 
among the people, so as at the same time to satisfy the people and m- 
duce them to raise enough more to keep up good schools, and enliven 
the general interest in them, that it became a serious question with the 
enlightened people of the State whether their great fund was any real 
advantage. ^ « , * . au 

Secondly, this system of regular taxation for schools bnngs up the 
subject of general education before the attention of the citizens, and 
makes them familiar with the cause of common education as a proper 
matter of public concern in every civilized community. It is suggest- 
ive; and reaches, especially in this Commonwealth, a numerous daM 
of minds, which would scarcely be reached in any other way. With 
a fund of the existence of which half the people would know nothing, 
while still more would not know how it was managed, it would be for 
more difficult than it now is, to call the attention of thousands in our 
State to the duty of educating their children. Taxation is a hint, from 
high authority, that the education of the young is a sacred duty which 
the State owes to herself; and when society thus expresses her interest " 
in the knowledge and virtue of its members, and claims the right to 
compel provision for their education, it takes a deep hold on the atten- 
tion of many who would otherwise be the last to feel an interest m 

the subject. . , . ^v -j. *► 

Thirdly, there is this farther advantage in drawing the support of 
our schools du-ectly from the people according to the pr^nt laws of 
our Slate, that it keeps the eyes of the people open on the du-ectors, 
and other oncers who are responsible for the application of the money, 
while it also gives them a personal concern in the wise expenditure of 
funds which they must ccmtribute their share to supply. In the towns 
which have become interested in the improvement of the public schools, 
the lareer part of the school tax is to be imposed and collected under the 
authority of the local directors ; upon whose proceedmgs the presence 
and watchfulness of the tax-payers will not fail to be an all-sufficient 
check. There is little danger in such circumstances, of a careless use 
of funds by directors, and little probabUity that funds will be supplied 
in this way by the people, unless they feel an interest m the ben^te 
of the expenditure. Whether this part of the plan works well for the 
State in general must be seen by its fruiU ; but all must see that tiiia 
feature of our present system is not without important •dvantages. 
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SHORT MEJMOIRS OF EMINENT MEN. 

With the first Dumber of the Sixth Volume of the Journal of 
Education^ we commence a third series of " Short Memoirs of 
Eminent Men." Tho^e which have already appeared are as 
follows : — 

In tho Fourth Volume, under the title of *' Systems of Education 
and their Founders :— 



IV. Emanuel, Count de Fellenberg. 
V. Rer. Andrew Bell, D.D. 
VL Joseph Lancaster. 

ni. Joseph Addison. 
IV. Herodotus. 



I. John Frederick Oberlin. 
n. Henry Pcstalozzi. 
III. Gustayus Frederick Dinter. 

In the Fifth Volume : — 

I. Homer. 
n. William Harvey, M.D. 

Our third series commences with the following sketch of Wol- 

LASTON, the distinguished English Chemist and Philosopher, to 

whom we are indebted for several most interesting discoveries and 

improvements in science ; — among others, for the discovery of the 

important process by which Platina is rendered malleable, for which 

Wollaston received thirty thousand pounds sterling. 

I. WILLIAM HYDE WOLLASTON, M.D. 

William Hvdb Wollaston, one of the ablest and most renowned 
of English chemists and natural philosophers, was bom August 6, 
1766, and died in December, 1828. 

He was the second son of the astronomer, and^f Althea Hyde, of 
Charter-house Square, London. He was one of seventeen children, 
and was bom at East Dereham, a village some sixteen miles from Nor- 
wich, on the 6th of August, 1766. After tho usual preparatory educa- 
tion, he went to Cambridge, and entered at Caius College, where he 
inade great progress. In several of the sketches published of him, he 
is said to have been senior wrangler of his year ; but this is a mistake, 
arising out of the feet that a person of the same surname, Mr. Francis 
Wollaston, of Sidnev Sussex College, gained the first place in 1783. 
Dr. Wolla.ston did not graduate in arts, but took the degree of M.B. in 
1787, and that of M.D. in 1793. He became a fellow of Caius College 
soon after Utking his degree, and continued one till his death. At 
Cambridge he residea Oil 1789 and astronomy appears to have been 
his fevorite study there ,although tht»o iq pvirion^o ^o c^i^^t^ ♦x.-t -4 i.\.u. 



late astrononicr-royal of Dublm, Dr. Brinkley, now Bishop of Cloync, 
and with Mr. Pond, formerly astronomer-royal of Greenwich, with 
whom he formed a friendship at Cambridge which lasted through life 
In 1789, he setUed at Bury St. Edmunds, in Suffolk, and commenced 
to practise as a physician, but with so little success, probably on 
account of the peculiar gravity and reserve of his manner, that he soon 
left the place and removed to London. He succeeded, however, no 
better ui the metropolis. He continued to practice in London till the 
end of the year 1800, when an accession of fortune dcteraiined him to 
rehnquish a profession he never liked, and devote himself wholly to 
science. ' 

^ He had no occasion to regret the change even in a pecuniary point of 
view, the only one in which his abandonment of medicine was likely 
to have injured him. His process for rendering crude platina malleable 
which conferred so great a service on analytical chemistry, is said to 
hav^ brought him more than thirty thousand pounds, and he is alleged 
to have made money by several of his minor discoveries and inventions. 
, His communications to tho Royal Society are thirty-nine in number, 
and, along with his contributions to other scientific jeumiUs, refer to a 
greater variety of topics than those of any other English chemist, not 
exceptmg Cavendish. In addition to essays on strictly chemical 
subjects, they include papers on important questions in astronomy, 
optic^ mechanics, acoustics, mineralogy, crystallography, physiology, 
pathology, and botany, besides one on a question connected with the 
fine arts, and several describing mechanical inventions. 

^Five are on questions of physiology and pathology, and do not admit 
of popular discussion. The most curious of these is a paper on " Semi- 
decussation of the optic nerves," and single vision with two eyes. 
Besides its interest as a scientific essay, it is important as having been 
occasioned by speculations concerning the cause of a remarkable form 
of blmdness from which Wollaston suffered, during which he saw 
• only half of every object, the loss of sight being in both %jef^ towards 
the left, and of short duration only." This peculiar state of vision 
proved In the end to have been symptomatic of a disease of the brain, 
of which he died. 

Eight or nine papars are on optics, but our limito will not allow us 
to discuss them. 



Wollaston published two papers on astronomy, one " On a Method 
of Comparing the Light of the "Sun with that of the Fixed Stars,*' of 
which we can only eive the title ; the other is " On the Finite Extent 
of the Atmosphere," and is one of the most interesting physical essays 
on record. It was published in January, 1822, in the May preceding 
which, a transit of Venus over the sun*8 disc took place. Wollaston 
was induced in consequence to make observations on this rare and 
interesting phenomenon. None of the larger observatories were pro- 
vided with suitable instruments for watching it ; but onr philosopher, 
with that singular ingenuity both in devi^'ing and in cons' ruciing 
apparatus, which we shall afterwards find to have been one of his great 
characteristics, succeeded by a few happy contrivances in making a small 
telescope completely serve his purposes. His special object in watching 
the passage of Venus, was to ascertain whether or not the sun has an 
atmosphere like that of the earth. He satisfied himself that it has not, 
and embodied his results in the paper, the title of which we have given. 

It is a very curious attempt to decide a most ditf cult chemical 
problem by reference to an astronomicaKfact. The chemkal question 
is, do the elements of compounds consist of indivisible particles or atoms, 
or do they not ? It is a branch of the great problem which has occu- 
pied physics and metaphysi^ since the dawn of speculation, in vain 
attempts to decide either wky, viz., is matter finitely or infinitely 
divisible ? Our author undertakes to show, hot only that this difficulty 
may be solved, but that in fact it was solved, though no one was aware 
of it, as early as the discovery of the telescope, and Galileo^s first 
observation of the eclipses of Jupiter^s moons. 

The paper we are discussing excited great attention among men of 
science ; and for a long period, though few implicitly assented to the 
validity of the argument, no one appeared able to detect any fallacy in 
its reasoning. 

Beautifiil and certain as are the astronomical facts brought to light 
by Wollaston, they supply no decision of the question of the divisibility 
of matter. That problem still presents the same two-fold aspect of 
difficulty which it has ever exhibited. If we affirm that matter is 
infinitely divisible, we assert the apparent contradiction, that a fitiite 
whole contains an infinite number of parts. If, pressed by this*diffi- 
culty, we seek to prove that the parts are as finite as the whole they 
make up, we fail in our attempt. We can never exhibit the finite 
factors of our infinite whole ; and the so-called atom always proves as 
divisible as the mass out of whirh it was extracted. Finity and infinity 
must both be believed in ; but here, as in other departments of know- 
ledge, we cannot reconcile them. 

Thft cTPufpf nnTr.>>nr {\i WM'«cf An'« c^^oiiy rhoniical papers, with the 
exception of those rePemng to physiology and patholugry, are devoted 
to the exposition of points connected with the chemistry of the metals. 
He was the discoverer of palladium and rhodium, once intc resting only 
as chemical curiosities, but now finding important uses in the arts. He 
discovered, also, the identity of columbium and tantalum. He was the 
first to recognise the existence of metallic titanium in the slags of iron 
furnaces ; and he is the deviser of the important process by which 
platina is rendered malleable. He published, also, analyses of meteoric 
iron, and showed that potash exists in sea water. 

Among other bodies which the alchemists of the middle nges thought 
it possible to discover, and accordingly sought after, was a Universal 
Solvent, or All-ahe^t as they named it. This imaginary fluid was to 
possess the power of dissolving every substance, whatever its nature, 
and to reduce all kinds of matter to the liquid form. It does not seem 
to have occurred to these ingenious dreamers to consider, that what 
dissolved everj^thing, could be preserved in nothing. Of what^shall 
we construct the vessel in which a fluid is to be kept, which hiingers 
after all things.and can eat its way through adamant as swiftly as water 
steals througli walls of ice? A universal solvent must require an 
equally universal non toluhih in which it may be retained for use. 

The modern chemist's desire has lain in the opposite direction from, 
that of his alchemical forefather. It is the non toluhiUy not the solvent-, 
that he has sought after, and Wollaston supplied him with that in 
malleable platina. Long before the close of last century, the chemical 
analyst found the re-agents he had occasion to make use oi| alkahests 
or universal solvents enough, for the vessels in which he could contain 
them. For the greater number of purposes, glass and porcelain resist 
sufficiently the action of even the strongest acids, alkalies, and other 
powerful solvents. In some cases, however, they are attacked by these, 
and cannot be employed in accurate analysis. Whenever, moreover, it 
is necessary to subject bodies to a high temperature along with active 
re-agents, a^ for example, in the fusion of minerals with alkalies, por- 
celain can seldom be emplo^'ed, and is often worse than useless. 

It was in vain that chemists had recourse to silver and gold, as sub- 
stitutes for the insufficient clay in the construction of their crucibles^ 
These metals melt at comparatively low temperatures, and before a 
sufficient heat can be obtained to fuse the more refractory substances 
enclosed in them, they run into liquids, and the crucible and its contents 
are lost in a useless slag. 

It was at this crisis that Wollaston came forward to put % new weapon 
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into the hands of the chemical analyst. Several years before he turned 
his attention to the subject^ scattered grains of a brilli&nt metnl had 
been found in the sands of certtin of the South Americ&n rivers. To 
thiS) from its resembL«.nce to silver, or in their language pitita, the 
Spaniards gare thd name of platina, or little silver. This metal was 
found to resist the action of nearly every substance except aqua regia ; 
to suffer no change, nor to become rusted bv protract^ exposure to 
the atmosphere; and to be perfectly infusible by the most powerful 
forge or fumaccu 

Here, then, was a substance for the chemist^s cniciblei, could a 
method of working it onl^ be discovered. But the visry properties 
which made its value cenain, if it were wrought into vessels, forbade 
its being easily fitshioned into them. It occurred in nature only in 
small grains which could not be melted, so that it was impossible, as 
with most other metals, to convert it into metals by fusion. Neither 
was it possible by hammering to consolidate the grains into consider- 
able masses, so that vessels could be beaten out of them, for the crude 
metal is veiy unpure. AccordiMly, it happened, that for years after 
the value of platina had been discovered, it could not be turned to 
account Whole cargoes of the native metal, although it is now six 
times more costly than sQver, are said to have lain unpurchased for 
years in London, before Wotiaston devised his method of working it 

That method was founded upon the property which platina possesses 
of agglutinating at a high temperature, though not melted^ in the way 
iron does, so that, like that metal, it can be welded, and different pieces 
forged into onei This property could not, however, be directly applied 
to the native grains owing to their impurity and irregularity in form. 

Wollaston commenced by dissolving the metal in aqua regia ; puri- 
fied it whilst in solution from the greater number of accompanying 
substances which alloyed it ; and then, by the addition of sal ammo- 
niac, precipitated it as an insoluble compound with chlorine and muri- 
ate of ammonia. When this compound was heated, these bodies were 
disapated in vapor, and left the platina in a state of fine blade powder, 
which was further purified by washing with water. 

It was only further necessary to fill a proper mould with this powder 
well moistened, and to subject it to powerful compression. By this 
process the powder cohered into a tolerably solid mass, which was 
gently heated hj a charcoal fire, so as to expel the moisture and give 
it greater tenacity. It was afterwards subjected to the intensest heat 
of a wind furnace, and hammered while hot, so as completely to agglu- 
tinate its particles, and convert it into a solid ingot This ingot or bar 
could then be flattened into leaf) drawn into wire^ or submitted to any 
of the procAisfies by wtiTch the most ductile metals are wrtn^u 

The costliness of the metal has not forbidden its application to manu- 
facturing operations even on the largest scale. In the oil of vitriol 
works, stills of platina are made use of for distilling sulphuric acid, each 
of which, though holding only a few gallons, costs above a thousand 
pounds. A coinage of platina was introduced into the Russian domin- 
ions, which possess valuable supplies of its ores : but though roubles 
and other coins struck in it, occasionally reach this country as curiosi- 
ties, we understand that the coinage has been withdrawn by the impe- 
rial government, in consequence of the fluctuations that occur in the 
value of the metal 

In our own country, from the great consumption of platina in chemi- 
cal processes, its value has rapidly risen even within the last few 
months; but it is constantly shifting.* •Nothing but its tsrity and 
costliness prevent its application to the construction of every kind^ of 
culinary vessel, for which its purity, cleanliness, and enduringnesg espe- 
cially fit it A thousand otlier uses would be found for it, if it were 
more abundant 

Were it now the custom to honor men after death according to the 
fitshion of the Greeks and Bomans, Wolkston^s cshes would be con^ 
agned to a gigantic platina crucible, as to a befitting and imperishable 
sepulchral urn. 

His other chemical papers are all important One of them, " on the 
chemicd production and agency of electricity," proved, by singularly 
ingenious and beautiful experiments, that identity of voltaic and friction 
electricity, which Faraday has since confirmed by still more decisive 
trials. The others had reference chiefly to the atomic theory, which 
Wollaston was a great means of introducing to the favorable notice of 
chemists. One was, " On superacid and subacid salts,** and contained 
one of the earliest and most convincing proofs which can be given of 
the existence of such a law of multiple proportion, as Dalton had 
pronounced. The other on, " A synoptical scale of chemical equiva- 
lents,** first brought the laws of combination within the reach of the 
student and manufacturer. 

Wollaston published three papers on the shapes of crystals, and on 
the mode of measuring them. No branch of science is less inviting to 
the general student than crystallography. Nevertheless, we must be 
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* Platina coats at present, in the state of ingot or tmr, from 80a. to SSs. per onnce, 
wholesale. Manufactured articles from 32s. to 42s. per omice, also wholesale. The 
retail prices are from $s. to 10s. higher. Virgin silver sells at 5s. 8d. per ounce, whole- 
sale ; at as. per ounce, retail, when mannfaciured. Sterling silver is worth 4s. lid. per 
ounce. 



allowed <Q refer briefly to one of WoUa8ton*s edsavs on that Buljeot 
The most superficial sketch of the philosopher whose works we am 
considering, would be inexcusably defective if It passed it by. 

The paper we refer to is entitled, " Description of a reflective goni- 
ometer,'* and, next to that containing the account of the platina prooesfl^ 
IB perhaps Wollaston's most important oontribution to science. It U 
much more difficult, however, to convey an idea .of its value, thaa it 
was in the case of that essay. 

A goniometer, as its name implies, is an instrument for measuring 
angles. The appellation, though susceptible, of course, of much wider 
application, is restricted to an apparatus for measuring the angles of 
crystals. Different goniometers were in use before Wollaston mvented 
his, but they were comparatively rude, and could only be applied to 
large crystals. 

When Wollaston published the account of his goniometer, he stated 
as an evidence of its superiority to those previously in use, that whereas 
a certain angle of Iceland spar was reputed to be of one hundred and 
four degrees, twenty-eight minutes, forty seconds, it was in reality of 
one hundred and five degrees. 

But this is the lesser service which the reflective goniometer has 
rendered to science. EblAj in this century, a great German chemist, 
MitscherHch, comparing ttie results obtained by Wollaston's instrument, 
with those procured by analysis, in the case of crystalline bodies, dis- 
covered a very curious and unexpected law. It appeared, that when 
substances resemble each other in chemical characters, their crystalline 
forms are also similar. When the simplicity in chemical properties is 
very great, the shapes become absolutely identical It is a very singular 
circumstance, which no one appears to have in the least anticipated, 
that where two closely-allied bodies, such as arsenic and phosphorus, 
unite with the same third substance, they should produce identicat 
forms when the respective compounds are crystallized. Each fkce of 
the one slopes at the same angle as the same iace of the other. A 
mould of a crystal of the one would fit a crystal of the same size of the 
other. A goniometer set at the angle of the one, would exactly measure 
the angle of the other. Such crystals are named isomorphous, a Greek 
word synonymous with the Latin one, similiform, also made use of. 

Taught by this law, the chemist, to his astonishment, found himself 
able to ascertain chemical analogies by measuring angles of crystals, 
and supplied with a means of controlling and exnlamlng the results oi 
analyses, which otherwise seemed only to lead to contradiction and 
conftision. Crystalline form is now one of the first ttiines attended to 
in clsssi^i ng che mical substances, and is the basis of most of our 
attempts to forange mem itiU> groups and natural fitmilie^ 

It deserves especial notice, but has never obtained it, in histories of 
the progress of chemistry, that he wiit», i>^ x^ ^f*^ />f fhp ri^^tm* uruoi- 
ble, enabled his brethem to extend the whole science, and especially 
to subject every mineral to analysis, bv his other gift of the reflective 
goniometer showed them how to marshal their discoveries. The latter 
instrument has been to the chemist like a compass-needle or theodolite 
to the settlers in a strange country. By means of it, he has surve^red 
and mapped out the territoiy he has won, so that new comers may 
readily understand the features of the district ; and has Uid down 
pathways and roads, along which his successors may securely travel. 

One of his papers is on the interesting and poetical subject of "Fairy 
rings.*' There is no one, we suppose, who does not sympathise wWi 
the poetical rendering of the fairy ring; and no one, probably, who 
does not at the same time vrish to know what the scientific version is 
also. Wollaston fhmished us with the latter. He was led to form the 
opinion we are about to state, by noticing " that some species of Aingi 
were always to be found at the margin of the dark ring of grass, if ex« 
amined at the proper season.*' This led him to make mpre carenil 
observations, and he came to the conclusion that the formatten of the 
ring was entirely owing to the action of the fun^ m the following way. 
In the centre of each circle, a clump or group of toadstools or mush* 
rooms had once flourished, till the soil, completely exhausted by their 
continued growth on it, refused to support them any longer. The fol- 
lowing year, accordingly, the toadstools which sprang from the spawn 
of the preceding generation, spread outwards from the original spot of 
growth towards the unexhausted outer soil. In this way, each cirde 
of mushrooms came to be preceded by a ring of withered grass, and 
succeeded by one of the de^st verdure, and as the one increased the 
oth^^s cfid also. 

These views of Wollaston have been beautifully confirmed by the 
recent researches of Professor Schlossberger of Tttbinffon, into the 
chemical compoations of the fungi, by which it appears that they con- 
tain a larger quantity of nitrogen, of phosphates, and of other salts, than 
any of our cultivated vegetables. 

In another, and one of the most curious of his papers, Wollaston 
i^n plays the part of disenchanter of a poetical fiancy. It is entitled, 
** On the apparent direction of the Eyes of a Portrait" Into this essay 
we cannot enter at length, but it deserves a word of notice. One lar^ 
part of it is occupied in showing that we are unconscio«sly guided in 
our estimate of the direction in which the eyes of another are turned 
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not merely by the position of the iris (or colored circle) and w:hltC8 of 
these eyes, but likewise by the direction of the concurrent features, 
particularly those which are more prominent, as the nose and forehead. 
Hokvevcr unexpected this statement may be, or perplexing the explan- 
ation of it, Wollaston puts it out of the p'ower of the least credulous of 
his readers to deny the facts, by the plates which accompany his paper. 
In these he shows that the same pair of eyes may be made to look up, 
or down, or to either side, merely by altering the direction of the nose 
and forehead which accompany theTO. In this paper, also, he supplies 
an explanation of the familiar fact, that '* if the eyes of a portrait look 
at the spectator placed in front of the picture, they appear to follow 
him in every other direction." 

One other reference will conclnde our discussion of "Wollaston's 
essays. The last paper we mention is, " On Sounds inaudible to certain 
ears." Its object is to point out, that while in the natural healthy 
state of the ear, there seems to be no limit to the power of discerning 
low sounds, in many persons who are otherwise quite fre« from deaf- 
ness, there exists a total insensibility to high or shrill notes, so that 
they are quit€ deaf to these. The hearing of different persons was 
found by Wollaston to terminate at a note four or five octaves above 
the middle £ of the pianoforte. His own hearing ceased at six octaves 
above that note. Those w^ho were thus c^eaf to high notes were, in 
consequence, quite insensible to the chirping of the grasshopper, the 
cricket, the sparrow, and the bat With these observations, Wollaston 
connects a beautiful speculation as to the possibility of insects both 
emitting and listening to shrill sounds, which we never hear ; whilst 
they, in like manner, are totally deaf to the graver notes which only 
affect oui ears. 

This seems to us a striking and beautiful idea, and suggests many 
thoughts. It is in a fine sense a fulfilment of St Paul's declaration, 
** There are, it may be, so many kinds of voices in the world, and none 
of them is without signification." 

Towards the latter part of the year 1S28, Wollast<»x became danger- 
ously ill of the disease of the brain, of which he died. Finding himself 
unable to write out an account of such of his discoveries and inventions 
as he was reluctant should perish with him, he spent his numbered 
hours in dictating to an amanuensis an account of some of the more 
important of -them. These parting gifts of a dying philosopher to his 
brethren will be found in the papers bearing his name which are printed 
in the Philosophical Transactions foe 182U. 

These were not his only legacies to science. Shortly before his 
death, he wrote a letter to the secretary of the Royal Society, inform- 
ing him that he had that day invftRt«d. i» **»• "«i"x> *^ lUo wiciecy, 
stock t o the amount of £1000. The interest of this money he wished 
w ws eanpiAjT"^ ^« " tifgcment of experiments in natural phil- 
osophy. A Wollaston medal is accordingly given periodically by the 
Eoyal Society. 

In the June before his death, he was proposed as a member of the As- 
tronomical Society of London ; but, according to the rules of that body, 
he ^ould not have been elected before their Ust meeting for the year. 
When the society met in November, 1828, however, the alarming situ- 
ation of his health, and the great probability of his dissolution previous 
to the December meeting, induced the council at once to recommend 
to the assembled members a departure from the establu^hed rule, and 
that the election should take place at that sitting. This was done, and 
received the unanimous sanction of the meeting, which insisted on dis- 
pensing with even the formality of a ballot. Dr. Wollaston, then with- 
in a few days of his death, acknowledged this feeling and courteous act 
by presenting the society with a valuable telescope which he greatly 
prized. It originally belonged to his father, and had been subsequently 
improved by the application to it of an invention of his own, that of the 
triple achromatic glass, a device on which astronomers set great value. 

It is impossible to turn from the record of these incidents, without a 
feeling of strong admiration of the old Roman-like resolution and calm 
courage with which the suffering philosopher waited for death. When 
he was nearly in the last agonies, one of his friends having observed, 
loud enough for him to hear, that he was not at the time conscious of 
what was passing around him, he immediately made a sign for^i pencil 
and paper, which were given him. He then wrote down some figures, 
and, after casting up the sum, returned them. The amount was right. 
He died on the twenty-second of December, 18:8, aged sixty-two, a 
few months before his great scientific contemporaries, Sir Humphrey 
Davy and Dr. Thomas Young. After death it appeared that that por- 
tion of the brain from which the optic nerve arises was occupied by a 
large tumor. If we are right in thinking that the singular one-sided 
blindness from which he sometimes suffered was an early symptom of 
this malady, it must have proceeded very slowly, for his paper on the 
semi-decussation of the optic nerves was published in 1824. It is in- 
teresting for the sake of psychology to know, that in spite of the exten- 
sive cerebral disease referred to, Wollaston^s faculties were unclouded 
to the last 

There remains but little to be told. No picturesque incidents or 
romantio stories adoin Wollaston's biography, and but few character- 



istic anecdotes have been preserved. His days were spent with entire 
devotion to science, between his laboratory and his library. 

His rdoctance, or rather positive refusal, to adroit even friends to 
his laboratory has already been referred to. Plato is said to have 
written above the door of "his stutly, ** Let no one who is not a mathe* 
matician enter." Had Wollaston' placed an inscription, or rather a 
proscription above the door of his laboratory, it would have been still 
more brief and comprehensive, " Let no one enter." This hermetically 
sealed laboratory was known to have been of small dimensions. 

Dr. Paris mentions, in his life of Davy, that a foreign philosopher 
once called upon Dr. Wollaston with letters of introduction, and er- 
pressed an anxious desire to see his laboratory. **^ Certainly," he 
replied ; and immediately produced a small tray containing some glass 
tubes, a blow-pipe, two or three watch-glasses, a slip of platina, and a 
few test-tubes. It is added by the same gentleman, that Wollaston 
appeared to take great delight in showing by what small means he 
could produce great results. Shortly afler he had inspected the 
grand galvanic battery constructed by Mr. Children, and had witnessed 
some of those brilliant phenomena of combustion which its powers 
produced, he accidentally met a brother chemist in the street Seizing 
his button (his constant habit^when speaking on any subject of interest) 
he led him into a secluded comer, when, taking fi-om his waistcoat 
pocket a tailor's thimble, which contained a galvanic arrangement, and 
pouring into it the contents of a small vial, he instantly heated a platina 
wire to a white heat * ' 

That he did not selfishly hoard his money may be gathered from the 
following anecdote, which is declared to be authentic. Having been 
applied to by a gentleman, who was involved by unexpected difficul- 
ties, to procure him some government situation, Dr. Wollaston*s reply 
was — " I have lived to sixty without asking a single fevor from men in 
office, and it is not after that age that I shall be induced to do so, even 
were it to serve a brother. If the enclosed can be of use to you in 
your present difficulties, pray accept it, for it is much at your service.* 
The enclosed was a cheque for ten thousand pounds. 

Wollaston and Davy were contemporaries and friends. It is diffi- 
cult to imagine a greater contrast than that between the eager, imagin- 
ative poet-chemist, on the one hand, and the austere, unimpassioned^ 
monk-philosopher on the other. Davy was a man of sanguine, enthu- 
siastic temperament, overflowing with life and animation ; WoUaston's 
nature was as still and unmoved as the bosom of a lake hidden from 
the wind in the recesses of a cavern. The former was a spoiled child 
of nature and of fortune, and greedy of applause. He delighted in the 
»PP«^Tiug snmes Of laaies, and was flattered by the notic© of the great 
It was a source of pain to him that he was not of good family. Wol- 
laston waw a disappointed man. He begged one boon from hisbrethren, 
the physicianship of an hospital ; when that was refused him, he shut 
himself up in his laboratory, and rejoiced, when sixty years old, that 
he would not ask a favor, even for a brother. He was indifferent to 
the notice of all but scientific persons, and avoided every occasion of 
attracting popular attention. • 

To these attempts to bring out Wollaston's character by contrasts 
with that of his great contemporary, we would add a word or two con- 
cerning his likeness in disposition to another of our distinguished men 
of science. Those who are acqtiainted with the life of the Honorable 
Henry Cavendish will acknowledge that he and W<^asCon resembled 
each other greatly. In botllNfacre was the same austerity, taciturnity 
and reserve ; the same extreme caution in drawing conclusions, and 
exact.precision in statiug them ; the same catholicity of tastes as re- 
garded their philosophical puitruits ; the same relish for scientific society 
and dislike to any other ; the same indifference to applause ; the same 
fingal habits ; the same candor and justice towards other men of science ; 
and the same strong love of truth and perfect integrity. And as in life 
they were alike, so in death they were not divided. The closing mo- 
ments of the one, were marked by the same kind of calm courage and 
serenity which distinguished the death-bed of the other. Cavendish 
and Wollaston might in truth have been twin brothers. 

The restraint and distraction of faculty which these three influences 
occasioned, were fatal to Wollaston's being a distinguished or system- 
atic discoverer. His inordinate intellectual caution kept him from 
fiving to the world any great generalization. Had he attempted one, 
e would have spent a lifetime in establishing it to his own satisfaction. 
His acquaintance with most of the physical sciences induced him, 
instead of dedicating his life to the establishment of some one great 
theory in a single branch of knowledge, to pursue many inquiries in 
each : these were sufficiently limited in scope to be brought to a con- 
clusion, satisfactory even to his fastidious, sceptical spirit, in a reason- 
able time. His mechanical ingenuity constantly tempted him to improve 
some one of the thousand instruments of physical science which are 
not perfect 

He must nevertheless be counted great, on the ground of the multi- 
tude of single works which he executed so ably. He will stand in the 
second rank of great physical philosophers, along with Black and Cavan- 
dish, Davy and Dalton. 
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The portraits of Wollnston represent him as a grav^N si!ent> medita- 
tive man ; one who would excite much sincere respect, l>ut lilUe enthu- 
siastic affection, among those who knew him. He led a solitary life^ 
and was never married. 

Altogether, the combination of reserve with perfect straightfor- 
wardness; the relish for acquiring money, with the generosity in part- 
ing with it when it could be worthily bestowed ; the clear intellect, the 
self-reliance, the aversion to interference or intrusion on the part of 
strangers; the impartial justice to rivals, and the business-like method 
«f all his habits, seem to us pre-eminently to mark out Wollaston as, 
2>ar exedUihcs^ the EnylUh Philosopher. 
m* » •» 

THE RICH AND CHILDLESS TAXED TO SUPPORT PUBLIC 
SCUOOL& 
To the citizen of large property and no children to be educated, it 
seems an inequality to pay a heavy tax for the schooling of his neigh- 
bours, most of whom he considers able to purchase instruction for 
thetnsclvea But that some system is necessary to secure the general 
education of the families of the state, and especially of the poorer clas- 
ses, is on all hands admitted This necessity itself, if duly considered, 
will go far to reconcile the feelings to some unavoidable inconveniences, 
So!ne families have no members who can enjoy the benefits of the insti- 
tution : and some may prefer to procure instruction for their children 
in private or select schools. Both these classes receive greater ad- 
vantages fi'om the system of common educadoa than might at first 
view be supposed. They have more pecuniary interest in the intelli- 
.^ence and good morals and peaceful habits of the community than the 
poor who pay little or no taxes ; for they have more to lose by the 
violence and lawlessness of the ignorant and the vicious. They have 
more social interest in the good habits of the poorer classes than the 
poor themselves; for having a measure of culture and being raised to 
« comparatively higher sphere of social enjoyment, they find no satis- 
faction, but only annoyance and disgust, m those notous pleasures 
which are the element of the low bred and tH^ vicious. And since 
many families may choose rather to maintain seminaries which are 
more select, than to avail themselves of the common schools, these may 
be the more contented to bear their share of a general school tax, while 
they consider that they contribute to support a beneficent institution 
for those who cannot purchase for their families the higher degrees of 
education and many of whom desire nothing better; that they thus' 
pay, and at a very cheap rate, for that conciliation and sympathy and 
hinuence with the masses which they would wholly foi-foifc by a total 
separation from an enterprise so closely connected with the general 
good ; and that they thus sanction and sustain a law which commands 
a vast amount of means for education fi*om persons of ample wealth, 
and large families, but no culture, and who would not give anything 
for schools except under the force of law. These and other like con- 
siderations, if candidly weighed, will go far towards overcoming the 
repugnance which some may feci against a law, which taxes them with- 
out offering a direct retura 

Therefore, remembering that intelligence and virtue in the people, 
are, to a free state, the only security of right; that nothing but good 
schools can maintain intelligence and virtue ; that the state only can 
ensure good schools to the full extent of the public need ; that taxation 
is the only pecuniary resource of the state; that property or some 
representative of property is the proper subject of taxation, and ought 
as much to pay for thi» kind of defence as for any other, we may see 
more reasons for contentment with some such approach as we now 
have, towards an equitable taxation for schools, than for meditating 
any change which would sacrifice our present advantages without sup- 
plying better. — PennMyhania Sc7u>ol Journal. 



A FEW HINTS FOR A TEACHER ABOUT TO COMMENCE 
A SCHOOL. 

FRiE!n> N : You ask me to give you what you hav^ been 

pleased to call the " results of my experience." I have never felt more 
fully conscious of my inability fully to discharge the duties of the 
school-room than I do now ; and if experience has done no more, it 
has shown me many deficiencies. Still, however, I remember some 
peculiarities of the country district schools, and will drop a few hints 
which mav bear to you my best wishes for your success. Let me, in 
the first place, ask you to remember that any plan or scheme may 
work well in one man's hands and under one set of circumstances, and 
utterly fiiil when conditions change. - 

On first meeting your pvpils^ do not allow yourself to be disturbed 
by the novelty of your position ; your natural ease of manner, and 
your feeling of flrjrmpathy with those around you, will shield you from 
putting on the airs of a master, while your just appreciation of your 
position will teach you what respect is due from those under your care. 
Our actions spring from our thoughts, and he who knows himself and 
the position which he occupies, can hardly fail to fill his place with 



propriety. The best assurance of a kind and gentlemanly bearing 
towards pupils is found in a benevolent heart and a cultivated under- 
standmg. 

Opening Bchool The busy sounds of gaping, curious inquirers sub- 
side as you enter the school-room, and the crowd of life now waits your 
direction. If it is your purpose that your first exercise be reading the 
Bible, have all the other books laid together, and, in general, do not 
have Ihem taken from the desks till after the reading is finished This 
prevents noise, and separates the present exercise from the ordinary 
business of school. Quiet beinir secured, let the older pupils read two 
verses each in turn. It is not best for the smaller pupils to read ; let 
them wait till they can read well enouph ; but be sure that all who 
can read the Testament, have books and pay attention. From what I 
know of your opinions andjfeelings, I judge that you will wish to 
follow thcvreading by brief prayer. I advise you to do so. You will 
feel calm, refieshcd, and strengthened. Your pupils will pass -to their 
work more quietly, and to better purpose. I like to have a school 
repeat the Lord's Prayer in coe rt* This would no doubt seem strange 
to your pupils, but in a few days they would all easily speak in the 
same time with you. These opening exercises may occupy about 
fifteen minutes; less, rather than mora 

Let the dUeipline of your school he your first care. You will not 
understand me to recommend you to begin with presenting a code of 
laws, nor with a particularly magisterial manner. Not at all. But 
have, at first, as distinct a notion as possib'i. what the condition is 
which you desire, and then use in season the best means to secure it 
Forestall evil by securing attention to something good. Hence, tell 
the pupils by your manner, and in words, too, that you have come to 
help them reap the greatest profit from the winter's opportunity. That 
the business of the place is study, and that, for their good and their 
comfort, as well as for yours, nothing should be admitted which is 
likely to interfere with study. Say to them, perhaps, that irom your 
recollection of your own school-days, and also fi*om the testimony of 
experienced teachers, you believe that whispering, with other forms of 
communicating among j upils, is the great evil in most schools, and is 
the entrance for almost all the other evils which disturb their quiet and 
progress. I have often closed my remarks on this subject, by saying 
that I considered refraining from whispering of so much importance, 
that to refrain from it and from its substitutes, was all I had to suggest ; 
and that, to call their attention more directly to it, as well as to offer 
some stimulus to watchfulness and self-control, I would, before the 
morning's recess, ask all those who have rcfirained from whispering to 
riTO. BomoUmoo I Have divided the question, asking first if there were 
any who had not voluntarily communicated in any way, by writing, 
motioning, Ac. ; then calling on thoco whn had roftminod from cuuimu- 
nicating by whispering. Express your satisfaction with the success of 
those who have been successful, and remind the others that you will 
repeat the inquiry at noon. Inquire often, until the habit of refi*aining 
is formed ; for the pupil will think it comparatively easy to do without 
communicating with his neighbors for half of the morning, when it 
would look like an impossibility for him to do it all day. Tell them 
how much easier it is to refrain entirely from communicating than 
pretty nearly to do it A vague purpose to do about thus or thus, is 
not worth much ; but a resolution to do this very thing, and to begin 
now, makes success nearly certain. If you purpose on a pleasant 
evening to accompany your friend towards his home a littUwayy where 
will you stop ? If you speak of going so far, the question is all settled. 
By this plan of inquiring, a large majority of the school will have their 
course fixed for the winter. Ask those who do not refrain, to consider 
which portion embraces the best scholars and most trusty pupils, those 
which are most esteemed in the neighborhood. I like to keep a record 
of each half day's success. If some consider this a milk-and-water 
government, only playing with them, and begin to annoy you by im- 
proprieties, try talking with them alone, and such stronger mfluences 
as you find necessary. But in what you require, be obeyed Respect 
for authority is so little required in many families at home, that if that 
habit of obedience to just rule, which is more necessary in making a 
good citizen than correct language, be not formed at school, the boys 
and giris will grow up without it This voluntary method in respect 
to whispering has served me better through all my teaching than any- 
thing else. But your discretion must be your tutor. Be particularly 
careful that the reporting does not lead to a disi-egard of truth. 

As quicHy as possible gits all yoitr pupils employment. A good 
beginning being made in respect to whispering, and just enough work 
as^gned to employ each pupil till he expects to recite,takmg care yourself 
to have leisure enough for observing what passes in your reahn, govern- 
ment will be known only in respect to such pupils as purpose mischief ; 
and if there be such, verv likely the general current of the school, with 
your kind, frank, and independent manner, will prevent sueh a purposa 
from being carried into effect. » , «r n v • u ir i 

Take time enough to arrange your school W ell begun is half dona^ 
Before you can classify your school, yo u must know wh^t it contains. 

• Tbift i^ayer, ou a large theet, it ■old al ihe EducaUouol Depoiiloo', ToroiHa, 
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To obtain this inforaation, I h)aT€ Wn aocostomed to rule a sheet of 
paper from top to bottom^ kaving the first space wide enough for the 
pupil^s name, the secoud his age, and the foIloTi\nng ones for writing the 
names of the studies of school Then, each pupil being called in turn, 
his name, age, and the studies he desires to take, are entered in the 
proper columns. This takes time, but when it is done you haTe the 
whole before you, and can readily see how many classes you must 
hare, Ac, ; gi?e them all some work to do while you are doing this. 
Some assistance in classifying may be obtained from asking the several 
classes, as they were arranged in the last school, to rise. 

Mave a$ few classes as possible, I am not a belieyer in the doctrine 
that a teacher can instruct twenty pupils just as well as one ; for I well 
know that different pupils need different mstruction. An e::p!anation 
which is given rapidly enough to keep the attention of one pupil, will 
leave another all in a maze behind you ; whilst that which is given 
slowly enoueh, and with sufficient detail and repetition for the second, 
will make the first fanpatient or listless. Still, there is great gain to 
those pupils which are near to each other hi attainments and capacity 
from hearing each other recite, and to you from instructing them all at 
once, instead of individually. 

Bate a time far each exercise. On this I will add nothing. 

Do not permit pupils to take too many studies. Time is frittered 
away and attention is dissipated by trying to carry along too many 
kinds of work at once. A disciplined mind finds it difficult to fix the 
attention at once on new works, and a child with half-a-dozen studies is 
not likely to have distinct notions of any. An editor of a book for 
beginners in Greek, recommended the pupil to have, when commenc- 
ing, no other study, unless it were a light one to give relief by change. 

Do not try to go over too much ground. One farmer tills a small 
piece of ground well, has heavy crops and gets rich ; another goes 
with plough and scythe over a large farm, and having worked hard all 
summer, gleans a sparing harvest, and is disheartened at the poor 
return for his labor. I confess I have some experience in failing of 
what I might do, from attempting too much. Do not allow a class or 
pupil to go over what they do not understand, because it is unpleasant 
to tell them of their deficiency, or through your own or their desire to 
«o through a bodL Progress is not measured by pages. Assign a 
short advance lesson for next time so that you may have time to com • 
plete.this. Take nothing for granted. Consider it your chief business 
at recitation to find out if the pupil is ignorant of any point in the 
lesson. Let it be learned that recitation to you is something, both in 
rapidity and thoroughness. There is hardly an instance of a hand- 
•oBMv isompliment tlum that paid to a medical examiner who, when he 
asked a candidate for a degree how he would give a sweat, received in 
answer,—** I would bring the patient before you, sir, for examination." 
Do not fear, from thorough Questioning, the fate of that master who 
was discharged because he did not know anything, and only asked 
questions to learn something from the scholars. 

Experienced teachers usuallv spend much more tune on the eleme^^ 
•ry portions of books than beginners do. In arithmetic, to wo^k 
numbers r»dily is the first considerable step for the learner. If the 
pupil, whilst studying an example, is burdened on account of his in- 
ability to perform the numerical operations easily, he cannot reason 
well upon it We dioose small numbers for illustrating an example in 
written arithmetic for this very reason. A boy who cannot work 
fractions easily, will fail »» Aw reasoning if the example has fitwitional 
nambers, when he can tell the method of performing a similar example 
made of small whole numbers. Time is lost A banner will loam to 
add well much faster from tables in his book, or fipom columns on the 
board, which a class study to add to you in concert, than he will when 
•topping to think, whilst trying to perform an example. One thing at 
a time, if we would have anything done well. Many persons, from 
not ha^ng learnt addition property, often have to stop and think, or 
count, when they would add. A child has not learned addition till 
*! plm 8 makes him think of ten as readily as the numeral 1, with a 
following it (10), does. Nor has he learned multiplication till 7 multi- 
plied by 8 is just as certain to make him think of twenty one as the 
numeral 2, with a 1 following it (21). Then to what a painful drudgery 
a boy is subjected who is at work in reduction with his fingers between 
the leaves at the table of long measure, and a multiplication table lying 
before him; or a girl in the middle of Colbum's First Lessons, count- 
ing her delicate fingers! Is it uncommon to find pupils ciphering in 
reduction when they dread to see a division larger than twelve ? or 
having so hard work to get the figures right in decimals, that they 
have really no thought to bestow on the pointing ? 

The means of having all these things right is driU^ and this takes 
thne. Your pupils may think they are making but little progress, but 
distinct vision will come if you persevere ; and when the book, in 
coming time, opens to those few worn pages, the pupil's mind will 
gladden with the thought that he there began to study arithmetic to 
gome purpose. 



I ha^e spoken mostly of arithmetic, but the waste of time wad the 
stupifying of intellect may be effeded by going over other studies 
without imderstaftding them, rw well as this. Perhaps the evil occurs 
oftenest in grammar. The aft of cfosA-quesrioning well is t» important 
to » teacher as to a la/wyer. 

You know I think much of visiting the pupils' parents. Not doing 
this, you testify falsely as to the intercflt 70U take in the pupils' wel- 
fitre, and lose much influence and cooperation. 

I hope this winter's experience will be so pleasaTit that your desire 
to make teaching a permanent employment will increase. If yoa 
would improve in teaching, you must see what others do, read what 
others have written, and reflect on it till the grain is all your own. 
You must know other things too; you viill be judged like other men 
by your intelligence. It has been often ftpoktfl, rerolvefl, wid voted, 
that teaching is an honorable calling ; but, a man in any profession 
will, in the end, be honored for what he is, — for what he brings to the 
profesRion. The teacher must be intelligent that he may instruct his 
pupils well ; and if he would be well received in society, he must con- 
tribute to society his proportion of improvement and pleasure. 



THE MODUS OPERANDI OF THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 

So much has been said on education that I hardly know where to 
begin to say more. Yet who can say that it has been in vain ? What 
are common schools now, and what were they ten years ago, in Lan- 
caster county ? What were our school houses ten years ago, and what 
will they be ten years hence ? Six years ago I commenced teaching 
at Lampeter Square, in an ex-blacksmith's shop, now replaced by a 
large and convenient brick house, unsurpassed by any country school * 
house in the county. Ten years ago teachers in this county were but 
seldom examined ; now they are not employed without examination. 
The only object of teaching then, was reading, writing and ciphering : 
now (in our best schools) it is to educate the &culties. — What was 
then written respecting what schools ought to be, is now accomplished 
in our best schools, l^ut let us not forget that what we are now, others 
were ten years ago ; and what they are now, we have yet to be. Let 
us then, Teachers and friends of education, lay our shoulders to the 
wheel, and in ten years more, we may see anew race of teachers, fresh 
from the Normal schools, established by the State. Do not the best 
teachers now feel their wants ? Do we not often see and hef r sugges- 
tions which show us wherein we need instruction in the modus operandi 
of the school-room ? 

The education of a child^s faculties : the making of the child to be a 
thinking being, sccms to be ^e desideratum. Yet the mode of doing 
it, the way a child is taught to think, how to place the mental food 
within his reach so as to render it the most attractive : in short, the 
practical teaching of ** the young idea how to shoot," seems to be more 
theorized and less practisea with us than any other branch of educa- 
tion. To make the more advanced studies attractive to the student, is 
not so much a theory. — Most of us, I hope, have succeeded in some 
degree, in this branch of education. Yet a few hints thrown out in 
this essay may not be wholly unprofitable to myself and others. Let 
us endeavor mutually to improve one another. 

I begin with a child's first studies. In the school that I now teach, 
there are two little boys, one a regular pupil, the other the child of a 
neighbor, a voluntary pupil. If prohibited from coming to school he 
cries, and if not watched, steals the opportunity to come, and will not 
leave vrithout force, unless commanded by the teacher. The one first 
cried to come to school, and in a week, cried to stay at home. Whyf 
Because the "long lessons tired him," to use his own words. The 
other, a remarkably active, lively boy, continues to like the-school, and 
so well, that he will consent to sit in quietness for several hours each 
day rather than leave it^He sometimes, as a special fiivor, is permit- 
ted to say a lesson, and with respect to the improvement of the mind, 
is the better sohohur. The former is a book drudge, the latter is becom- 
ing a thinker. At difierent periods during my being engaged in teach- 
ing, I had two little giris given to my care. They commenced their 
studies, as the little boy hero mentioned, is commencing his ; and, in 
two years, they were better scholars, (even book scholars) than any 
others ever taught in my school in the same time. 

I merely throw out these facts, as hints to others. As practical 
teachers, we are arrested on the threshold, by parents and the patrons 
of the school, who try the pupils by the book. Who has not heard 
the complaint, " My child has gone to school so long, and he don't 
know his letters." 

I dare not trust my reputation and interest as a teacher, in the hands 
of my most liberal patrons. — ^They judge, not by what the child knows, 
but by how many words he knows in the book. All that he knows 
besides his book knowledge, is attributed to his own natural talent ; 
and the teacher is the more liable to censure, for not teaching so promis- 
ing a child. Better for the reputation of the teacher that he cramp 
every ener^, except that which is bent, from morning till night, over 
an unmeaning book-lesson : for the dulness of the ctuld is not attri- 
buted to the teacher, who rather receives additional pnusoi for teAcb- 
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ing (me so unapt As to punishment, the greatest that could be in- 
flicted on the little girls mentioned (besides sending them from the 
school) was to deprive them of bogks. 

Without theorizing farther, I leave these facts in the hands of others, 
and proceed to the more advanced branches of a common school 
education. 

I commence with the teaching of English Grammar : and be it under- 
stood, that I disclaim any professions of superiority ; what I relate is 
merely my experience. ** In the multitude of counsellors there is wis- 
dom." Let us relate, examine, and compare. I have found no better 
system of English Grammar, than the old fashioned one of ten parts of 
speech, five moods, six tenses, &c., &c The teaching is of more im- 
portance than the system taught, — and whether you call Thomas Bur- 
rowes a name or a noun, is of but little importance. What difference 
can it make in a pupil's acquirement of a knowledge of our language, 
whether run and walk are neuter verbs, according to Murray, or active 
verbs according to modern grammnrians. The distinction between 
them and transitive verbs must exist, be the system what it may ; and 
it seems to me of little importance, by what names they are called. 
Teach the pupil the true distinctions bttween wonls, and I care not by 
iviiat names they are called. 



West Lampeter, Lancaster County, Nov. 1852. 



£. Lamborn. 
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NORMAL SCHOOLS^EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS 

—UNIFORM SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS. 
, In a County Conreiition of Teachers, at which the State Super- 
intendent presided, held at Blairville, in PeBBsylvaiiia, the following 
(among several other) resolutions were adopted : — 

"Resolved, That though much good can be effected by Teachers' 
Institutea, yet the full preparation of the Teacher for the performance 
of his momentous duties, can only be effected by a regular thorough 
professional system of training. If it be true that " the right to punish 
crime involves the duty to educate for the prevention of crime," then 
It must be true that the same right involves the duty of providing all 
the means of education. Of these we consider Normal schools, founded 
by the State, for the preparation of teachers, as among the most ncces- 
«ary and efficient; and therefore we strongly advocate their eittly 
establishments '' 

" Resolved, That as teachers we not only are willing to submit to, 
but demand at the hands of directors, a thorough examination into the 
moral character and professional qualifications, as well as the literary 
attainments of all applicants; under the belief that though such inves- 
timition will not have the effect of creating perfectly qualified teachers 
wheie they do not already exist, yet it will at least give the due pre- 
ference to the most worthy and thereby encourage self-improvement 

*| Resolved, That in the opinion of this Institute, it is a matter of 
high importance that a uniform system of text-books in our schools be 
secured; that we regard any system as preferable to no system ; and 
that we respectfully but earnestly urge the Directors of the Common 
Schools m every district to perform their duty in this respect, by adopt- 
ing and requiring the use of a uniform series of textrbooks." 



TEXT-BOOKS AND APPARATUS IN SCHOOLS. 
Of the positive facilities for study, the first consisU of books on all 
the branches of science to be pursued in the sohoola And among the 
multitude of books it is not easy to decide which are the beet It is 
only the experience of teachers of approved judgment which can be 
rehed on to select, for the use of the school, books which unite the 
qualities of prompters and helpers. Books should be used in schools 
as prompters to thought They should Ije designed to excite the scholar 
to the use of his mentel power, to make him think closely and patiently, 
telling him one thing only to make him think of another ; statine a fact 
to lead the pupQ to search for the cause; describing phenomena to 
make the scholar think of their due order in the course of nature. A 
book of anecdote, or of mere historical narration will serve scholars for 
exfcrcises m reading, and may give useful information, but serves no 
purpose for mental discipline. A book of arithmetic which teaches by 
rule and example only, which directs the scholar to place his 7 under 
Ms 9, and put down six and carry one ; or teaches him to compute the 
interest of 40 dollars for eight months, at 6 per cent, by multiplying 
by 4 and cutting pff the two right hand figures for. cents, and leads his 
thoughts to nothing more, may guide the pupil in a few mechanical 
processes of thought, but cannot teach him to think. Hence Hie race 
for simple books, entitled science made easy, which told everything 
and left nothing to be studied out, has had its day. Common sense 
has decided that books of education should not be labor-saving inven- 



tions, but means of increasing labor and making it profitable ; as good 
roads are not to relieve horses from work, but to m^ke them work to 
better purpose. 

But while good books for schools must not be so plain as to leave 
nothing for study, they must not be so blind as to furpish no leading 
thought*; — so dark that the pupil cannot see his first step. 
Suggestive hints for starting processes of thought are indispensable ; 
but as the books are to be used under teachers, and not in mere private 
study, they may, as they roust, be left with a general adaplatton, leav- 
ing the particular application of the books to the different capacities of 
the scholars, very much at the discretion of the teacher. And it is in 
this department of his office that the discretkm of the teacher can very 
highly commend itself. 

In addition to books there are also other helps to study to be found 
in the various contrivances for 'illustrating the principles of science to 
the senses. The formulas of mathematics, the diagrams of geometry, 
the drawings of mechanics, the miniature machinery for illustrating 
laws of nature and explaining problems in philosophy, : >rm together 
a body c*f apparatus, indispensable as incitements and guides of thought 
They are a part of the language of science ; a co Jipend of the literature 
of nature ; select phenomena to stand along the path of thought, as 
classical explanations of principles. 

The value of apparatus in teaching consists chiefiy in the dear and 
direct views it gives of principles which would not be understood by the 
use of worda And in the present advanced state of common education, 
we cannot expect to gain the full advantages of our svslem, without 
the use of this help. It has become one of the duties of teachers and 
directors of our schools to provide such means of illustrating scientific 
principles, as will put the scholar in command of his science, and fur- 
nish him with a firm basis and substantial materials of thought in all 
the branches of his study. — Penmykania School JoumaL 



, SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 

For several years past the question of corporal punishment has en- 
gaged the attention of the community, and many have taken strong 
ground against it Public sentiment has always been averse to the 
infliction of corporal punishment, arising partly from a superficial view 
of the subject, and partly from an undue value of the efficacy of Uie 
substitutes employed. The public have generally put forward the 
ahuM of this mode of punishment as one of Che chief arguments against 
its practice. 

In some portions of the Union teachers were severely censured both 
by the public and the press. — The first inquiry propounded to the 
humble applicant demanded his opinion concerning the use of corporal 
punishment — ^An answer in its &vor was considered a weighty objec- 
tion against him. Hence, many, who had never experienced the aiffl- 
culties of the school-room became the most ardent supporters of moral 
muuion ; and many who bad held reqx>nsible situations, seeing their 
popularity waning, had neither the courage nor the honesty to avow 
their real sentiments, but joined the advocates of the new theory, and 
thus apparently gave undeniable evidence of its superiority. Every 
teacher who had the hardihood to defend the wise teacnings of Solomon, 
was in danger of incurring the displeasure of his superiors, andlie could 
scarcely dare to inflict personal chastisement even as a Icut resort. In 
vain would he plead to be heard, while he portrayed the sad effect 
upon a certain class of his pupils, whose misdoings nothing would re- 
strain but the fear of the rod, the assertions of the advocates of mild 
and gentle treatment to the contrary notwithstanding. Expulsion, the 
only remedy for the incorrigible, substituted: For when every kind, 
gentle, and judicious effort of the teacher has failed, personal chastise- 
ment or expulsion must follow. 

What has been the result of the experiment? — Let the parents of our 
populous cities answer. A distinguished teacher asserted, before the 
Convention at Newark, last August, that the people of Boston came for- 
ward and settled the question in favor of a sound and wholesome dis* 
cipHne. What he stated of that city we are prepared to affirm of 
others. 

In a few months hundreds were turned out to run the streets. Ex- 
pulsions multiplied to a serious extent. Parents earnestly entreated 
the teacher to punish their children rather than to give them the oppor- 
tunity of finishing their education on the highway. Need we add that 
the name of our city had become a synonyme for riotous and disorderly 
behavior ? Truant-players increased to an alarming multitude. Then 
the relapse took place, and a general revulsion of opinion soon closed 
the mouths of those who decried a proper castigation of the refractory, 
and thus encouraged insubordination, instead of supportuig good and 
wholesome discipline. 

These remarks were prompted by the necessity of keeping teachers 
and parents awake to the dangers of specious philosophy, and of warn- 
ing them against the adoption of the principle that a pupil can be 
governed without restraint Z. 

Philadelphia, Nov. 1862. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION IN UPPEP., CANADA. 

A good Scotch writer has obseired, that " a rightlj directed 
Bjrstem of education is a moral power in the unirerse, second onlj 
to the creating energy that forms and sustains in existence its mate- 
riikl framework. It is, indeed, cooperating with the same Divine 
influence — it is carrying into effect the very laws which the Creator 
has established for the moral renovation and perfection of the species, 
for admitting it to a glimpse of that intellectual radiance emanating 
from the ' Father of lights,' and for opening up by the magic influ- 
ences of love and affection, those springs of joy and gladness that 
have their source in every bi-east, and that would flow forth and 
encircle the whole family of man in one vast flood of blessedness." 

Every inhabitant of Upper Canada who enters into thfe spirit of 
this passage, — ^and who does not, or ought not to do so ? — must be 
proportionably anxious that the area of education should be as large 
as the population of the country, and that its quality should be as 
excellent as its extension should be universal. There should not be 
a desert or unldemess spot in the whole mental area of the land ; 
and every spot should receive the best cultivation. This requires 
schools to be universally accessible, and universally good 5 and 
mvolves the diffusion of that knowledge which will enlighten and 
prompt the public mind to the exercise of right views and feelings, 
jn regard to this vocation of patriotism and humanity. Such b the 
continued object of the Journal of Education— unswaLjed by any 
apirit of partisanship, and acknowledging no narrower interest and 
BO lower object than the universal education of the youth, and the 
future happiness and grandeur of Upper Canada. But in this great 
work, every agency has its place and its importance, from the School 
register to the School law ; and every individual 1ms his position 
and his duty, whatever may be his office in the School system, and 
whatever may be his circumstances and rank in society at large. 

Individual mind is in harmony with itself, and is working out its 
high destinies, when every faculty is healthful, and every power is 
performing its appropriate functions ; so is society fulfilling its high 
vocation, when the duties of every actual member are duly under- 
stood and performed, and the faculties and powers of every intended 
member are appropriately developed and directed. 

That Upper Canada is happily advancing in this career of civili- 
sation, is beyond doubt ; and it depends upon each Canadian to say, 
whether he will retard or accelerate the advancement of his country 
in the essential elemenU of individual enjoytaent and national 
prosperity. 



COUNTY SCHOOL CONVENTIONS. 
[official circular.] 
To the Municipal Councillors , Local Superintendents, Visitors, 
Trustees, and Teachers of Common Schools in Upper Catmda. 
Gentlemen, 

In the course of the next two months, the undersigned proposes. 
Providence permitting, to visit each County, or union of Counties, 
ID Upper Canada, for the purpose of holding in ^ach a County 



School Convention of all school officen and other friends of genial 
education who may choose to attend. It will be recollected, that 
all clergymen, judges, members of the Legislature, members of 
County Councils, and aldermen are School Visitors ; that the law 
makes it the duty of Local Superintendents to attend such confer^ 
ence ; and the undersigned shall be happy to meet and confer not 
only with all School Visitors and Local Superintendents, but as 
many Trustees, Teachers, and friends of education generally, as can 
make it convenient to attend — ^including, of course, such Trustees 
and other school officers and promoters of education as may reside 
in the Cities, Towns, or Incorporated Villages of each County, or 
union of Counties, within the limits of which a County [School Con- 
vention shall be held. 

The object of each County Convention will be, 

1. To answer any question^ which may be proposed, and give" 
any explanations which may be desired, respecting the sevef^ pro- 
visions of the Common School law. 

2* To consider any suggestions which may be made for its im- 
provement. 

3. To consider any suggestions which may be made as to the 
best regulations in regard to Public School Libraries, and their 
relation to County, Township, and School Municipalities ; also. 
Teachers' Institutes, and the mode of constitutiDg and managing 
them. 

There are so many considerations involved in the establishment 
of Public Libraries and Teachers' Institutes, that the undersigned 
is unwilling to decide upon and submit official regulations respecting 
them, without as large and free a consultation as possible with ex- 
perienced and interested parties throughout the country. And, as 
it is intended, during the approaching semi-session of the Legisla- 
ture, to propose (not any changes in the general provisions of the 
existing school law, but) some supplementery provisions to improve 
the school law, the undersigned is anxious to be favored with every 
suggestion which the experience and administration of the law maj 
have furnished to local school authorities. It will be desirable to 
have all questions and suggestions to be proposed at each County 
Convention, prepared and presented in writing. 

Whatever public address the undersigned may be able to make in 
each County, will be made during the County School Convention* 

The meeting of each Convention will take place at half-past 
One o'clock in the afternoon, and the proceedings commence 
precisely at Two, whether few or many are present. The time 
and place of each of the proposed County School Conventions are 
as follows : — 



COVNriBS. 

Liacolo 

WeUand, 

Haldimand, 

Wentworth and Halton, 

Wellington, Waterloo and Grey, 

Perth, 

Huron and Bruce, 

LambtOD, 

Essex, 

Kent, 

Middlesex and Elgin^ 

Oxford, 

Norfolk, 

Brant, 

York and Peel, 

Simcoo, 

Ontario, 

Peterborough, 

Northumberland and Durham, 

Hasting^ 

Priuce Edward, 

Lennox and Addington, .... 

Frontenac, 

Leeds, 



TOWHS. »AT». VITSS. 

St. Catherines, .... Monday, Jan. 24. 

Merrittville, Tuesday, 

Cayuga, Wednesday, . . 

Hamilton, Thursday, . . . 

Guelph, Friday, 

Stratford, Saturday, .... 

Goderich, Monday, 

Port Sarnia, Wednesday,. . 

Sandwich, Friday, 

Chatham, Saturday, .... 

London, Tuesday, .... 

Woodstock, Wednesday, , . 

Suncoe, Thursday,. . . . 

Brantford, Friday, 

Toronto, Wednesday, . . 

Barrie, Friday, 

Whitby, Wednesday, . . 

Peterborough, .... Thursday, .... 

Cobourg, Friday, 

BoUcTille, Satui-day, .... 

Picton, Monday, 

Napanee, Tuesday, Mar< 

Kiug8ton, Wednesday, . 

BrockvOle, Friday, 
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COUKTIES. TOWN& OATS. DATS8. 

Lanark and Renfrew, Perth, Saturday, . . . .Mar. 5. 

Carleton, Bytown, Tuesday, ** 8. 

QrenvUle, Kemptyille, Wednesday,.. " 9. 

Dundas, Matilda, Thursday, " 10. 

Stormont and Glengarry, Cornwall, Saturday, .... ** 12: 

Prescott and Russell, L'Orignal, Tuesday, ** 16. 

Probably, in most of the places mentioned, the Court-House or 
Town-Hall can be procured for holding the County School Con- 
Tention ; and I must re)y upon the kind co-operation of the Local 
School Superintendent, aided by the Trustees in each County Town 
or Village, to provide the needful accommodation for the holding of 
each County Convention, and for giving due notice of the same. 

The newspaper press in each County is respectfully requested to 
give notice of the time, place, and objects of the School Convention 
for such County. 

As the undersigned must get a conveyance from one County 
Town to another during the evening and morning after each County 
Convention (except on the Sabbath), he hopes that this public notice 
will facilitate his procuring the necessary accommodation in cases 
where there is no public stage passing in the direction and at the 
time required ; and especially as the long distances to be travelled 
over between most of the places mentioned, and the shortness of the 
time allowed to travej over them, will render dispatch and punc- 
tuality indispensably necessary. 

E. Rterson. 
Education OfficCy 

TorofitOf 10th Jantiary, 1853. 



Extracts of letters from Local Superintendents of Schools^ res- 
pecting the Journal of Education and other School Matters, 

1. <<1 am gratified to perceive from the addition made to the 
School Act, that justice has been done to Union School Sections, 
and that the Jmimal is now to be sent gratuitously. This latter 
boon cannot fail to give a great impulse to education throughout the 
Province." 

2. " Allow me to express my sincere gratification at the arrange- 
ment which you have concluded with the Government, to furnish 
gratuitously to each Board of Trustees in U. C, the next volume 
of the Journal of Education, — The difficulties you speak of [for 
want of the Journal] have repeatedly come under my own obser- 
vation ; and I have been frequently called upon to give advice and 
settle disputes arising from ignorance of matters that are fully ex- 
plained in your Journal, and necessary to be known by every one 
who has anything to do%i the management of common schools. 
This, I am happy to say, will be obviated in future ; and I have no 
doubt that this diffusion of intelligence in our national system of 
education, will be the means of giving an increased impulse, by 
producing a cordial co-operation of all parties in the support of good 
schools." 

3. " The circulation of the Journal free of charge, will confer 
great benefits, and good results may be expected from that measure ; 
it will be public money well expended." 

4. *< I assure you that it will give me great pleasure to aid the 
generous and well-directed endeavours of the Chief Superintendent, 
in extending the influence already so beneficially exerted on our 
schools by the head department of our educational institution." 

5. " You are certainly entitled to the gratitude of the Province, 
for your wise and liberal exertions in promoting the cause of edu- 
cation. I trust you will have the happiness of seeing your unwea- 
ried exertions crowned with success." 

6. << It gives me very great pleasure I need scarcely say, to know that 



you have been enabled to enter into such arrangements for supplyrog 
School Trustees and local Superintendents with the Journal. I 
am fully persuaded that much good will result from it." 

7. " The liberal arrangement which you have succeeded in effect- 
ing, for furnishing the Journal of Education to every corporation 
of Trustees, as well as local Superintendents of Schools in C. W., 
cannot fail to produce the most satisfactory results. Something of 
this kind has been long needful, not only to give general information 
on school matters, but also to inspire the public mind with a desire 
and relish for improvement. With all that has been done, there are 
yet those parents comprising nearly whole sections, almost totally 
indifferent regarding the mental culture of their children. Happily this 
state of things is not so general as formerly. In our own Township 
(Townsend) several of the schools are assuming a most pleasing 
character. On Saturday I attended an examination of the school 
in Section No. 3, in the settlement of the Round Plains ; the -school 
is taught by Mr. John Cowen, and the whole of the exercises reflected 
great credit upon both Teacher and pupils. The school averages 
about 50 at this time ; and marked order and neatness are observa- 
ble. 

8. " When I entered upon my duties in May last, things were in 
a sluggish state ; section boundaries were undefined, and education 
quite neglected. But by talking, lecturing, and writing to parties, 
I have the pleasure to see tilings assuming a more active appearance. 
I hail the circulation of the Journal among the Trustees as a good 
omen. I hope to see the youth in this backward place have greater 
facilities afforded for improvement." 

9. << Within the last three weeks I have visited and examined 
all the schools in the Township of my charge, and have read in 
each your circular addressed to me ; I am happy to say that the 
prospects of education are greatly improved through your exertion, 
and particularly that the arrangement for furnishing the Journal of 
Education to each Section will have a good effect — tending to 
produce a uniform system of instruction, and leading Teachers to 
adopt the most successful methods of conveying useful knowledge 
to the pupils of different capacities, as well as exciting a love of 
study and morality. This arrangement is hailed by the people as 
evincing a high and minute appreciation on the part of the Govern- 
ment of the wants and interests of the rising generation." 

10. << I believe that nothing will tend so effectually to infuse a proper 
educational spirit among the people, as the arrangement which has 
been lately effected with the Government, to supply a copy of the 
Journal of Education for next year, to each Board of Trustees 
and local Superintendents. By extending all necessary information 
on school matters, it will enable Trustees better to discharge their 
duties, save them from falling into many unintentional errors, and 
prevent much difficulty and contention in a school section, which 
often arises from ignorance of the law, and the selfishness and obsti- 
nacy of those who are ever anxious to throw impediments in the 
way of unanimity in school affairs." 



Edftorial Remarks. — The number ofletters containing senti- 
ments similar to those expressed in the foregoing extracts, is so large 
that we" cannot insert them, although not less worthy of insertion, 
and not less appreciated than those which we have given. We are 
liappy to dnd that the arrangement for providing each School Cor- 
poration and Superintendent with a copy of the Journal of Educa- 
tion^ meets with so warm and unanimous a response throughout the 
country. While we are thankful for the assurances of the cordial 
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cooperation on the part of local Superintendents, we soMcit their 
assistance in extending the circulation of this Journal hy means of 
private subscriptions, as every such subscription will add to the use- 
fulness of the Jour?i(Uf and diminish the amount which must be 
applied from other sources, to defraj the expences of its publication. 

We hope also that local Superintendents, as well as all parties 
concerned, will give us the earliest notice of the incorrect address 
of the Journal of Education to, or the non-receipt of it, bj anj 
partieis for whom it is intended. 

Local Superintendents who have not reported to the Education 
Office the actual number of Sections under their own immediate 
superintendence, will please to do so without delay, so as to ensure 
accuracy in mailing the Journal to Trustees. 

They will be particular that the Union School Sections of which 
they give the address, are those only which are defined in the latter 
part of the 4th clause of the 18th ^section of the School Act, so as 
to avoid sending two copies of the Journal to one Section. 

Local Superintendents had better also notify each postmaster that 
the Journal of Education will be addressed to their post-office for 
such and such School Sections, so that, if not called for at once, 
they may not be transmitted to the Dead Letter Office at Quebec. 

From >he local Superintendents of the following Municipalities 
no reply has been received at the Education Office, to the Cliief 
Superintendent's circular published in the Journal of Education 
for November last. The Journal cannot, therefore, be addressed 
to the Trustees in these Municipalities, until their Post office address 
be received : — 



LochieL 

Finch. 

Caledonia. 

Osnabrtiek. 

Matilda. 

Williamsburgb. 

Huntley. 

Bastard. 

Leeds and Lansdowne 

(Front and Rear). 
Atbol. 
Hallowell. 
Hungerford. 
Alnwick. 
Girtwright. 
Harvey. 
Whitby. 

Gore of Toronto. 
Tiny. 

Glandford. 
Waleingham. 
Waterloo. 
Adelaide. 
Southwold. 
Brooke. 
Gosfield. 
Karch. 

Edwardsbnrgh. 
Burgess, South. 



Yonge. 

Hinchinbrooke. 
Hillier. 
lAarmora. 
Honaghan, North. 
Monaghan, South. 
Manvera. « 

All in the County of 

Victoria. 
Hope. 
Markham. 
A(\jala. 
Ancaster. 
Brantford. 
Wellealey. 
Dorchester, North. 
Camden. 
Zone. 

Enniskillen. 
Maidstone. 
Hawkeabury, East. 
Torbolton. 
Gower, South. 
BHsahethtown. 
Montague. 
FortUnd. 
Emest^toivn. 
Rawdon. 
Fercy. 



Scarboro*. 

Medonte. 

Barton. 

Clinton. 

Wainfieet. 

Oxford, West. 

Wilmot. 

Mosa. 

Chatham. 

Harwich. 

Eupheniia. 

Flantagcnet, North. 

Plantngenet, South. 

Oxford (GrenvUle). 

Kscott. 

Richmond. 

Wolf Island. 

Thurlow. 

Murray. 

Ennismore. 

Chinguacoasey. 

Tay. 

Flaraboro', West. 

ChaflottcviUe. 

Norwich. 

Woolwich. 

Westminster. 

Dover, East 

Dover, West. 



School Progress in a New Township. — ^The Local Super- 
intendent of the Township of Athol, under date of the 14th ult., 
writes as follows : — *^ In this Township small school sections and 
the want of suitable school-houses have heretofore materially retarded 
the progress of education ; but these obstacles will, T trust, soon be 
in a good degree remoTed. Our Township Council has, by reducing 
the number and altering the boundaries of several school sections, 
remedied the evils of small school sections; and the one new 
Bchool-houm, erected the past autumn, with three others to be built 
early in the coming spring, and which, 1 trust, will be of brick or 
stone, and in all other respects what school-houses ought to be, will, 
in a great degree, remove the evils of poor school-houses in this 
Townshqi.'* 



SHALL AUTHORITY BE GIVEN TO TAKE PIECES 
OF GROUND FOR SCHOOL-SITES, AS WEIiL AS 
FOR HIGHWAYS AND RAIL-ROADSI 

The foregoing is a question of great importance for the interests 
of schools, in many places, and which has frequently been pressed 
upon our attention, and on which we have conferred with several 
public men, but without arriving at any satisfactory conclusion. 
We should like to have the opinions of the public pr^s on the 
subject. The questiop is practically and strongly stated as follows 
in a letter from a local Superintendent of Schools : — 

" Allow me to suggest for your consideration, and, if you judge ex- 
pedient, through the columns of The Journal of Education, to the 
consideration of the friends of education in the Province, the propri- 
ety of an addition to the School Act of a clause to provide for the set- 
tling questions which sometmaes arise between the inhabitants of a 
school section and individuals, who, as it frequently happens, oym the 
Umds in the central parts of school soctions, and who oppose the erec- 
tion of school houses on any lands they possess ; also to settle ques- 
tions which may arise as to the quantity of land required and the 
amount of money to be paid for the lands required for common school 
purposes. Instances have happened in which individuals have held 
out inducements and made liberar promises in regard to sites for school 
houses, until the section has been established, and the house required 
to be erected, when they would demand an enormous price for the 
land required, or perhaps totally refuse to allow a house to be erected 
upon any conditions whatever. Where suitable sites exist, in, or near 
the centre of a section, it is, in my opinion, (especially if the section is 
large, as it should be,) but right and just that the school-house should 
be as near the centre as circumstances will permit. Our Legislature, 
to encourage the building of plank and macadamized roads, have, I 
believe, wisely provided that private property may be taken for public 
purposes, by allowing an equitable compensation ; and have provided, 
(if I mistake not) a short and easy method of determining what that 
compensation shall be ; and if the cause of education is of as much im- 
portance to the present and future generations; as plank roads, then I 
can see no good reason why they may not deal in a similar manner in 
reference to the necessary amount of land required in any school sec- 
tion for common school purposes. Again, if it is right to take my 
money by law^ for the purpose of erecting »chooJrhouH9 for public good, 
then why not my land, on which a house may he erected, should the 
public interest demand it But I need not stop to aargue this question 
with you, believing, jis I do, that your good sense will require no argu- 
ment from me in favour of so equitable a measure. Enormous evils, 
which, to my knowledge have heretofore existed, and which I fear may 
exist hereafter, have induced me to make the above suggestions for 
your consideration, and should you agree yith me as to the propriety 
of a measure of this kind, (and confident I am, if you had seen the evils 
arising from the want of such a measure that I have, ypu will,) I would 
suggest the propriety of settling disputes of this nature in the same 
manner as the School Act provides for the settling of differences of 
opinion between the m^rity of the inhabitants of a school secUon and 
the majority of the trustees, in regard to a site for a school-house ; or, 
perhaps questions of this kind as to whether a school-house shall he 
built on a maiCs land, a^painst his wishes, — what quantity of land may 
be taken for such purposes, — and th^ ammint to he given for such land^ 
— might be referred to the Municipal Council of the township in which 
such property is situated. For one, I.am confident that some measure 
of this kind is required to remedy existing evils; and I hope, ere the 
ensiung session of Parliament closes, to see some equitable measure 
adapted to settle questions of the kind above referred to, which 
frequently arise." 

Small School Sections. — ^The Ohio Journal (f Education 
for January, 1S53, remarks as follows, on the subject of small 
School Sections — a subject on which progress has been made in 
the right direction in many townships, but which still deserves the 
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most serious attention and decided actbn on the ftart of Township 
Councils generally : — 

" The complaint is made from nearly erery part of the State, that the 
District Schools accomplish but little, that the money expended upon 
them is little better than thrown away, that during the long vacation 
the scholars forget so much, that, when they commence again under a 
new teacher, it requires nearly half the term for them * to become ac- 
quainted with his ways,' and to advance as far in their studies as they 
were at the close of the previous session. Much of this is doubtless 
true, and will continue to be, so long as small districts, short school 
ienns,.and cheap teachers, frequently changed, are eontinued. Hence 
the vigorous efforts which the intelligent flrtends of edacation are 
making to unite school districts, secure a proper classification of 
scholars, sustain the schools firom eight to ten months in the year, 
and secure the employment of competent teachers i^ fffe^ 4^partment 
oftheschoola" ? * t 

A Good Suggestion - — A local superintendent and able writer 
makes the following excellent suggestions, in which we fully 
concur ; and we shall be happy to insert communications of the 
kind referred to,;upon the triple condition that they be short, intel- 
ligibly written, and approved of in regard to character and style : — 

" May I permitted to suggest, that the Journal of Education, now 
<me of the best of the kind in the world, might be made still more 
acceptable, and, therefore, useful, if a few pages of every number could 
be filled with communications ffom teachers in different parts of the 
country, containing their several experiences in teaching, essays on 
the art, different methods of school examination, diseipline, govern- 
ment, methods of teaching the different branches of knowledge,'' ko. 



A General System of Free Schools. — Many communica- 
tiotts have been made by local school authorities to the same effect 
with the two following, the first being an extract of a letter from a 
local superintendent of schools in the County of Norfolk :— r 

" I am fully of opinion that some Judicious general system of IV-ee 
schools would be a rich boon confbrred on the rising generation. 
Several of the sections in this township have availed themselves of the 
provision of the law to tax themselves for the support of their schools ; 
the result has been invariably a large increase of scholars in the school 
— in some instances amounting to double the number under the rate- 
bill systeuL But with all this advantage, a common evil grows out of 
the firee school system, as now adopted. Respectable ministers are 
opposed to it, and often a sharp contention ensues which paralyzes the 
best efforts for a time. Indeed taxes, on the whole, are more agreeably 
paid when imposed by some other authority than that of neighbour 
taxing neighbour." 

A local superktendent in the County of Oxford remarks, as fol- 
lows, on the same subject : — 

^ FVom the fact that the new act to amend the school law expires on 
the 1st of April next, I take it for granted that you hope to get a more 
complete measure passed before the close of the sessioa I beg to say, 
that you would greatly increase the obligations under which the 
oomitry is already laid to you, if you would include a provision to make 
the free schools compulsory. This is what the country now needs, 
and, I believe, desires. The present system, though it has borne some 
good fruits, is inconvenient and unsatisfiictory. There have been many 
instances, certainly, where the minority of the people have decided for 
free schools ; but in nearly every insUnce there is left a disappointed 
and bitter minority, who frequently fill the school and the section with 
animosities and hatred, sometimes even affecting the peace of Christian 
churches. In many, I think most instances, the bitterest opposers, in 
these townships, say that they approve of the principle, and if it were 
the law of the land they would cheerfully support it ; but under the 
present system, they say, they may be compelled to pay their money 
for the benefit of others for some yearsi and that when a sohool would 



be useful to thenr own ikmilie^, others who have been enjoying their 
money may vote the free school down. There is much force in this 
objection. Let the system bo made a Provincial one. Let Uie people 
decide by their vote, as to the time (not less than six months) that the 
school shall be kept open, but let it not be optional or doubtful how 
the school shall be supported." 



Should Vagrant Children in CrriEs, Towns and Vil- 
lages, BE compelled to GO TO ScHooL ? — The Committee on 
school attendance, appointed by the American Association for 
the Advancement of Educationy concludes its ^Report in the fol- 
lowing words : — 

" Laws must be enacted upon the subject All children, not engaged 
in any lawful calling, who habitually frequent the streets, and other 
public places, should be deemed vagrants, and treated as such. They 
should be compelled to go to school In most of the States our schooia 
are supported by direct taxation upon property. The man of wealth, 
every citizen in the community, whether he has children to send to 
school or not, is taxed directly or indirectly for the education of youth ; 
and if he complain, he is told that the support of common schools is 
essential to a republic, even for the better security of personal pro- 
perty, and even of life itsel£ He is compelled to pay his money for 
the support of schools, and has a right to demand, in return, that every 
child in the community shall receive the benefit of a good education/* 



Punctual Attendance op Pupils at School. — In the Re- 
port of the Committee on this subject, (appoint 5>d by the ATnerican 
Associatian for the Advancement of Education)) we find the 
following excellent remarks : — 

The best method of securing the regular and puDctoal attendance of 
children at school, is a subject which has long engaged the attention of 
practical teachers, and is one of the utmost importance. Most of the 
teaching and recitations in our large schools, are conducted ih classes : 
consequently, every absence is not only a hindrance to the individual 
absent, but it retards the progress of the whole daaa All teaching to 
be effective, must be thorough. The steps to be taken in acquiring an 
education, must be gradual and certain. Our class-books are so 
arranged, and the course of instruction is such, that no recitation eaa 
be omitted without serious injury to the individual or to the school - 
as the class must wait for him to make up the lessons omitted, or he 
will experience the want of them in all his future progress. 

" The cause of these absences may in most cases be traoed to the 
negligence or indifference of parents, and this negligence or indifference 
arises principally firom a want of knowledge as to the extent and mag- 
nitude of the evil. Some of them are influenced by their affections, 
and yield readily to the wishes of their children, granting them per- 
mission to be absent for trivial causes, whenever they desire it Others 
have not sufficient control over them to compel their attendance. 
Every experienced and thoughtful teacher has witnessed the baneful 
effect which these absences nave upon the progress of a school, and 
many have been the expedients adopted to remedy the eviL Much has 
been, and may be accomplished by a fiuthfiil and conscientious teacher, 
by appealing directly to the chfldren. He should make it unpopular 
in the school-room, to be absent at any time without good and sufficient 
cause. Public sentiment in the school-room is as powerful in directing 
the actions of children, and may be used with as much effect, as it is in 
directing and controlling the actions of men in the social and poHti<»l 
affairs of life. The teacher should therefore impress it upon the 
children ^hat he regards absence from school as a serious oflfence ; and 
every instance of it should be made a subject for investigation and 
comment He should endeavor at all times, to interest them in every- 
thing which pertains to the reputation and welfare of the school ; for 
it will always be found that those children who are really interested in 
the studies of the school will be the most regular and punctual in their 
attendance. Whenever these means do not accomplish the ol^ect, aa 
in all cases they will not, let him appeal to the parents themselves, per- 
sonally or by letter, and arouse them to a sense of the importance of 
the subject Let him call upon all the friends of education through the 
public press, to aid him in forming and directing public sentiment 
aright upon this topic, and the evil, so far as it exists among the virtu-^ 
ous and intelligent portioos of the community, will aoon be lemedMd*" 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

[^om the Ohle of Saturday , Kotember^ 27, 1852.] 
NORMAL SCHOOL OPENING. 
Elsewbere will be found a full report of the addresses delivered on 
Wednesday evening, at the opening of the New Normal School. As 
was very happily said by one of the speakers, the occasion which called 
the audience together was suggestive of very pleasing thoughts in re- 
gard to our national system of education. That system has, of late 
years, acquired a form and consistency, a power and influence which 
cannot fail to gratify the feelings of every well-w'isher of Canada. For 
many years, F»*liament acknowledged, by its votes, the importance of 
education, aud granted aid with what must be thought a liberal hand, 
considering the condition of the Colony at the time ; but it has only 
been of very late years, that a lively sympathy has sprung up through- 
out all classes of the community, in favor of thorough instruction, that 
an efficient organization has been e.stabHshed to keep alive and strengthen 
that sympathy, and that we see very strong and gratifying proofs of 
Aie benefit of that organization. It must be acknowle<lged that to the 
Reverend gentleman who fills the post of Chief Superintendent of 
Schools the greatest honor is due for this pleasing result.^ We have 
often blamed Dr. Ryerson's past conduct, but it would be 'a gross act 
of injustice if we refrained from acknowledging, that in his situation of 
Superintendent of Education, he has been doing a great and noble 
wo|;k ; that he has done more than any other man, to elevate the 
character of his fellow-countrymen. Where he found deadness, he has 

given hfe — where there was chaos he has produced order ; it is to bo 
oped that ere his labors are ended, he will place our national system 
of common school education on such a fixed and permanent basis, that 
no length of time, no lassitude in its managers, no corrupt influences 
in the legislature — will be able to subvert it He has worked earnestly, 
with his whole soul, in behalf of the instruction and enlightenment of 
iho people. He may have committed errors in management — no man 
is perfect ; he may be chargeable with some thoughts of self in his 
eJSbrts — ^tbat is only to say that he is mortal, but no man need ask a 
nobler or more enduring monument of his labors, than that which Dr. 
Ryerson is at present raising. The energy given to the common school 
BTStem by the power centred in the Council of Public Insti uction and 
the Chief Superintendent, some years ago, is a sufficient defence of a 
step which was at one time considered of doubtful expediency. While 
the power of the people over their educational affairs has not been seri- 
ously interfered with, it is certain that a powerful stimulus has been 
given to the good cause. The chief difficulty of our Common School 
system has been the lack of competent teachers. There has been want 
of money to pay them, it is true, in our back-woods, but it may be 
safely said there never has been a good teacher in Canada, who could 
not obtain a handsome remuneration for his labors. Of late, the de- 
mand for well-trained instructors hns been greater than ever — far greater 
than the supply; and the state of the market has had the usual conse- 
quence — an increase in price. Dr. Ryerson said on Wednesday that 
they had more applications for teachers at ninety and a hundred pounds 
per annum than they formerly had at forty and fifty. It is evident 
that some effort is necessary to supply this scarcity, and it is not the 
worst part of the centralized school system that it has taken up so 
spiritedly the means of remedy — an evidence of which we find in the 
building erected for the Normal School. This institution is. in fact, the 
heart of the educational body, the spring from which is destined to flow 
streams of pure water to moisten the dry educational field. It is to it that 
we must look for those who will go forth fully armed and ecjuipped to 
fight our battle against the ignorance and error, the darkness and super- 
stition which would impede our national progress. 

Not the least gratifying part of the proceedings of Wednesday, was 
the hearty and spontaneous testimony given in behalf of national 
education by some of that class, who, in the mother country, have 
shown themselves in the opposite ranks. Mr. Chief Just'ce Robinson*s 
address contained many important admissions of the benefits of secular 
knowledge, many compliments to a system of education which has 
been pronounced infidel and Godless by the Bishops of the church to 
which the learned gentleman is attached. It is true that the Chief 
Justice said something of religious education, in a careful manner, to 
avoid wounding the feelings of a mixed audience, from which we might 
suppose that he did not consider the question about sectarian schools 
as altogether settled, but the whole tone and spirit of his address was 
in favour of a national, general, system of instruction, in contradistinc- 
tion to one conducted by the sects. The Rev. Dr. McCaul also, in the 
short speech which he made on very short notice, was almost all that 
could be desired on the great question to which we refer. In his 
concluding sentence, the eloquence and elegance of which drew down 
thunders of applause, the President of the College gave in his cordial 
adherence to the principle of fi'ee schools, expressing his ardent hope 
that, ere long, the son of the poorest man in Canada mi<rht enter at 
the Common School, and proceeding through the intermediate stages, 
take the highest honours of the University, without any expenditure 



of his own hieans. Dr. McOaul never thought that the sectarian 
system of education would do this, we venture to say. If the people 
were to be taxed to support ten sets of Institutions, instead of one, we 
wonder how long fi-ee schools would be allowed to exist— one year, 
perhaps ; certainly not two. Dr. McCaul also talked a little of the 
necessity of religious teaching, and congratulated himself that there 
was no party in the country that avowed its opposition to it Dr. 
Ryerson carried out that idea very happily : he, too, was an advocate 
of religioiLS education,— all were its friends; but to the various sects of 
Christians bilonged the religious instruction of the people ; and it was 
with that principle in view that, ever since the opening of the Normal 
School, the students had been taught once every week, by their own 
clergymen, and they were required to attend their own church once 
every Sabbath-day. The rev. gentleman did not hesitate to say, in 
continuation, that he dissented altogether from the idea, that besides 
teaching religion, the sects were the proper parties to give secular 
instruction. * ■» «• 

The Reverend Superintendent and those who preceded .him, were 
correct. • ThajS^s i^ne who does not say that religious teaching is the 
most important work which can be performed. The only question for 
(liscusbion is,'WKether that work can be undertaken in Governmental 
schools. Experience has ghown that where, there is no national 
system of education, there is no thorough ecfucation of the masses; and 
we take it as acknowledged in Canada by all, that Government schools 
are necesafry. If we introduce religious teaching into these schools, 
it is impossible that they can be attehded by all classes of the popula- 
tion. If it is ProtesUntism that is taught, Roman Catholics will stay 
away— if it is Romanism, Protestants will be excluded. ITie chief 
advantage of Government schools is, that the whole population may 
receive benefit, that by one organization and one expenditure, every 
child may be brought under instruction. Shall we abandon the general 
system with all its merits, because we cannot teach with it the doctrines 
of the sects ? Shall we leave the people to chance efforts in behalf of 
their intellectual enlightenment, because it is impossible that we can 
attend to the spiritual ? May we not with safety and propriety leave 
the religious education of the people to those set apart for that purpose 
in great and growing numbers? What is there in the instruction of 
children in the rudiments of learning, which renders it necessary that 
it should be connected with the inculcation of theology? Our Common 
School teachers have much labour on their hands. They try with all 
their strength to give to their pupils a mere outline of knowledge — 
and often fail in doing that efficientljr. Are they able to undertake the 
additional labour of religious tcachmg? Are they, in general, men to 
whom could be entrusted that onerous and difficult task ? We could 
not find teachers for even a few of the chief sects, and if they were 
obtained, we could not provide means for their support. 

What course is then open to us but to adopt the principle laid down 
by Dr. Ryerson ? Let the State, a purely secular institution, attend 
to the secular instruction of the people, and let the churches give that 
training to thcur children which is their peculiar province. 



[From the Middlesex Prototype of Wednesday, December 1, 1852.] 

OPENING OF THE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
On Wednesday last, the Normal School was opened in the city of 
Toronto. The splendid edifice, erected for training future instructors 
of the youth of Cana<la, having been so far completed as to answer all 
the purposes for which the building is designed, a great concourse of 
people assembled to witness the dedication of an institution, calculated 
to send to the remotest bounds of this extensive Province, for all future 
tinie, a class of teachers, male and female, fitted, from inclination, habit, 
training, and high moral character, to assume the important position of 
guiding and directing, in the proper channel, the minds and energies of 
the future rulers of Canada, and so instruct the youth of the country, that 
the sons and daughters of the Canadian people may, ere long, take rank 
amongst the most highly educated and intellectual people of America, 
The common schools of the country will, under the direction of these 
superior teachers, fitted for the task in the Normal School, send hun- 
dreds of ambitious and devoted pupils yeariy to the higher seats of learn- 
ing, and thus will the sUndard of education be raised to a principle 
hitherto unknown in the country. The sons of the farmer, the mecha- 
nic, and the merchant, will vie with each other, and all run on in the 
race of intellectual pursuits, until these distinctions, that have too long 
divided the people, will be forgotten ; and the measure of a man's great- 
ness, hereafter, will be his educational attainments, his high moral 
character, his respect for religion, and his known devotion to the in- 
terests and institutions of his country. Formerly, such distinctions 
could not be made, and, in the selection of officers for the different 
departments of government, both municipal and otherwise, men totally 
devoid of refinement, morality and education, were too frequently ap- 
pointed to make laws, that they themselves were incapable of under- 
standing ; and even now, some'of our magistmtcs, and municipal coun- 
cillors, are a disgrace to the counties they aspire to govern, and a laugh- 
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ing-stock to the school chiWren, that amuse themselves ahout the pre- 
cincts of their ** legislative halls." 

We are deli^rhted to find our puhlic men, of all parties, uniting Tiith 
zeal and cordiality, to give strength and confidence to theoflScersof the 
Normal School, and to convince the public that the institution is no 
sectarian scheme, erected for a favored few. Within its walls all are 
taught from the same standard works, and no distinction made between 
the Methodist and Episcopalian, the Baptist and the Presbyterian, 
while, at regular stated times (at least, once a-week) divine service is 
performed within the school, by the recognised clergymen of the dif- 
ftrent denommations, the pupils of each sect being obliged to attend 
the ministrations of their own clergymen ; while on the Sabbath day, 
all are obliged to attend their respeciive churches. 

[From the Niagara Chranuile of December 8, 1852.] 
NORMAL AND MODEL SCHOOLS. 
The Normal and Model Schools were opened with all the ceremonies 
which are customary on occasions of such importance, not only to 
Toronto, but to the Upper Province generally. The chair was occupied 
by the Hon. Mr. Justice Harrison, Chairman of the Council of Instruc- 
tion, and addresses were delivered by Chief Justice Robinson, the 
Hon. Francis Hincks, the Rev. Dr. M*Caul, and the Rev. Dr. Ryerson, 
in which all were agreed that the buildings of the Normal and Model 
Schools w( re elegant in architectural appearance, commodious in their 
accommodations, and healthy in their situation. The cost of these 
buildings is about £17,500. The annual sura granted by Parliament, 
' for the maintenance of the Institution, amounts to £1500 ; and the 
Government has evinced a disposition to increase the grant, if it is 
found to be necessary for the efficient working of the establishment. 
It can at once be seen that though the buildings are situated in the 
city of Toronto, that the Institution is one in which the Province at 
large Ls interested ; for from it, as fi*om a focus of learning, will teachers 
be sent out to all parts of the Upper Province, experienced in the art 
of teaching, and well qualified to impart that instruction which Ls 
required. We object not to any profitable expenditure, when such 
momentous interests are at stake ; for there is nothing which will tend 
so much to the elevation of a country, as the extension of a sound 
education to all classes of the people : and that can only be effected by 
extending every encouragement to persons to come forward to prepare 
themselves for the arduous task, and by sending among the people, 
teachers who are competent to impart that instruction which the high 
standing of the present ago requires. 

[From the Western Progress of Thursday^ Dee 2, 1852.] 
OPENING OF THE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

The speeches delivered on the occasion were creditable to the 
speakers. That of Chief Justice Robinson was most appropriate, 
judicious, comprehensive, and liberal, devoid alike of religious secta- 
rianism and party politics, and well adapted to promote the interests of 
this noble institution. The speech of the Hon. Mr. Hincks comprised 
an apology for his want of preparation for the important occasion. It 
was short, but showed, as usual, keen discrimination and a thorough 
appreciation of the nature, character, and utility of the institution. 

Dr. Ryerson eulogized in warm terms the abilities of the Hon. Mr. 
Hincks, and the attention, and able and cordial assistance he had at all 
times received from him in promoting the interests of the Institution. 
From an extract from theDoctor^s speech, ourreaders will perceive the 
great credit which is due to the managers of the Institution, and that, 
at less cost, its advantages are greatly superior to the Normal School 
of the State of New York, and, we presume, to anv similar Institution 
on this continent So far as we are competent to form an opinion, the 
Model School does great credit to the managers, is an honor to the 
Province, and we trust wDl prove of great advantage to tiie present 
and future generations. 



^t9reUoiie0n5. 

A Beautiful Figure. — Life is a fountain fed by a thousand streams 
that perish if one be dried. It is a silver chord twisted with a thousand 
strings, that part asunder if one be broken. Thoughtless mortals are 
surrounded by innumerable dangers; which make it more strange that 
they must all perish suddenly at last. We are encompassed with ac- 
cidents every day to crush the decaying- tenements we inhabit The 
seeds of disease are planted in our constitutions by nature. The earth 
and atmosphere whence we draw the breath of life, arc impregnated 
with death ; health is made to operate to its own destruction. The 
food that nourishes contains the elements of decay ; the soul that 
animates it by vivifying first, tends to wear it out by its own action ; 
death lurks in ambush along the paths. Notwithstanding this truth is 
so palpably confirmed by the daily example before our eyes, how little 
do we lay it to heart We see our friends and neighbours die, but 
how seldom does it occur to our thoughts that our knell may give the 
next warning to the world! 



THE MOTHER'S PRAYER- 
Since the first day her only son drew breath, 
No daf nor night escapM but mark'd the love 
That buriiM within the mother's breast. For him 
The bended knee and uplift heart were seen 
In secret, by an eye that only sees 
The motive of our every act. She 
Gendy led him till the time arriv'd. 
When on this world's wide'stage he first appear'd 
To act hia part. Far from bis home, without 
A guard to watch the plant so fondly rear'd, 
He fell — unused to scenes where lies the 
Tempter's snare, but aoon perceiv'd his fall, and 
To evade that look which would recall the past. 
He fled, and on (he ocean wave pursued 
His way. Her spirit foUow'd ; those silent 
Tears told us how much she lov'd. Undaunted 
Still, she yet implor'd the power that rules the 
World to be his guide. Her prayer was heard, and 
Now, amidst the splendours of an eastern dime. 
He wanders ofl in contemplative mood. 
And every object has a power to draw 
That mind subdued, to concentrate his thoughts, 
And bring him back to the lov'd scenes of home. 
The billowy wave that bore the youth away. 
Oft from that sunny world returning, bears 
A precious volume, valued by all, but more 
Indeed by her who knows the breathings of 
A heart that feels a change, a change divine,^ 



ARITHMETIOAL ACCUMULATION OF MONEY. 

Eellog, in his " Labour and other Capital," forcibly illustrates 1h« 
accumulation of capital from various rates of interest A late French 
writer says, that a sum of money, invested at 5 per cent, compound 
interest, is doubled in fourteen years and some months, quadrupled 
in less than thirty years, octupled in less than forty-five years, and so 
on. From this it would appear, that if a centime had been placed out 
at such interest, pro bono publico^ in the year 800, when Charlemagne 
was crowned Emperor of the West, the 80,000,000 Frenchmen inhabit- 
ing the country at the revolution in 1 880, would have enjoyed an income 
of 100,000,000,000 fi^ncs 

Such arithmetically true and economically impossible results of old 
deposits, arc made thp groundwork of some w urka of •ctlon ; but writers 
of another class are obliged to attend to the obvious fact, that in order 
to effect such an accumulation of capital, the business of the bankers 
and the wealth of the community would require the increase in the 
same proportion. Money does not breed spontaneously.^ The party 
to whom it is entrusted must use his money in such a way as to enable 
him not only to pay the interest, but to derive a profit from the trans- 
action. — llunVs Merchant's Mugatine. 

EXTINCT FAMILIES OF GREAT POETS. 
It is impossible to contemplate the early death of Lady Lovelace^ 
Byron's only child without refiecttng sadly on the fates of other families 
of our greatest poets. Shakspeare and Milton each died without a son, — 
but both left daughters, and both names are now extinct Shakspeare*s 
was soon so. Addison had an only child, — a daughter, a girl of some 
five or six years at her father's death. She died unmfcrried, at the a^e 
of eighty or more. Farquhar left two girls dependent on the friendship 
of his friend Wilks the actor, — who stood nobly by them while he 
lived. They hod a small pension from the Government; and having 
Jong outlived their father, and seen his reputation unalterably establish* 
ed, both died unmarried. The son and daughter of Coleridge both 
died childless. The two sons of Sir Walter Scott died without children, 
—one of two daughters died unmarried, — and the Scotts of Abl)Otsford 
and Waverly are now represented by the children of a daughter. 
How little coiiM Scott forsee the sudden failure of male issue I The 
poet of the "Fagrie Queene " lost a child, when very young, by fire — 
when the rebels burned his house in Ireland. Some of the poets had 
sons, and no daughters. Thus we read of Chaucer's son. — of Dry den's 
sons,— of the sons of Bums, — of Allan Ramsay's son.*?, — of Dr. Young's 
son, — of Campbell's son, — of Moore's son. — and of Shelley's son. Ben 
Jonson survived all his children. Some — and those among the greatest 
— died unmarried :— Butler, Cowley, Congreve, Otway, Prior, Pope, 
Gay, Thomson, Cowper, Akcnside, Shenstone, Collins, Gray, Goldsmith. 
Mrl Rojrcrs still lives — single. Some were unfortunate in their sons 
in a sadder way than death could make them. 

THE REWARD OF DILIGENCE. 
"Seest thou a man diligent in his business?" says Solomon, "he 
shall stand before kings." We have a striking illustration of this 
aphorism in the life of Dr. Franklin, who, quoting the sentence himself^ 
adds, *' This is true; I have stood in the presence of five kings, and 
once had the honour of dining with one.'^ All in consequence of having 
been *' diligent in business " from his earliest years. What a lesson 
is this for our youth, and for us all 
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KOirrSLT StnCMART. 

The Hon, Robert Baldwin has, in It published letter, declined the, 

chancellorship o< the Toronto UniTonity Considerable interest has been 

taken by the public in the filling np ot the professor of history's chair in 
the University. The Senate has selected three names for the chair of Eng- 
lish History an4 Literature, to be sent to the QoTemment for the exercise 
of their discretion. They are those of Rev. Henry Esson, Mr. Robertson 
of the Normal School, and Dr. Ajidrew Wilson of Edinburgh The Se- 
nate has also sent to the Government the names of Messrs. Marshal), Her- 
rick, and F. W. Cumberland, as candidates for the professorship of Civil 
Engineering. Mr. Marshall resides in England, imd is the author of several 
works on subjects connected with his profession. Mr. Herrick is a relative 
of our fellow citizen Dr. Herrick. Mr. Cumberland is well known as one 
of our most able engineers, and as the architect of the Normal School, Poet 

Office, and Court-House in this city The recent examination of Mrs. 

Corbet's giri's school, in this city, is highly spoken of by the Examiner, 
On the 21st December, says the Patrioty the examination of school teachers 
took place m the Court-House, Toronto. What sort of proficiency and abil- 
ity their several examination papers might evince, we know not, but cer- 
tainly a more intellectual and intelligent body of men is not often seen 

The Dundaa Warder ^ of the 24th ult., contains an extended account of the 
examination of the public .schools in that town. Of Mr. Thornton's the 
editor remarks, ** The proceedings excited great interest, and appeared to 
give satisfaction to the numerous friends and parents of the children who 
attended.'' The examination of the pupils in Mr. Regan's school, particu- 
larly in classics, is spoken of as being **most creditable." In connection 
with an account of these exaifiinations the editor makes several practical 
remarks, some of which we hope to give under the head of " Opinions of the 
Press.". . . .In the Norfolk Menmger^ of the 26d ult, we find an account of 
the examinations of the following schools in the town : — the grammar school 
under the charge of Mr. G. M. Evans, A.M., and the schools under the charge 
of Mr. Roach, Mi8S*Douglass, Mif^a Wallcer, and culur^ achool taught by Mr. 
Thompson. In conclusion the editor remarks, ** We think Simcoe peculiarly 
fortunate in all its institutions established for the education of its youth, and 
we sincerely wish them prosperity and success.". . . .The Branlf&rd Courier^ 
of the 24th ult., contains an bteresting aeeoant of the eiamioation of the 
central school of that town. The interest manifested in the examinations by 
several of the prominent gentlemen of the town is highly creditable and en- 
couraging. 

^* » •^ — 

^ N EW BRUNSWICK. 

Upon a review of the state and prospects of popular intelligence In the 
Province of New Brunswick, the editor of the New Brunswick Reporter 
thus concludes his practical remarks: — "But as an agreeable accompaniment 
to the gloomy state of things which on our part elicits this plain aud painful 
dealing, it gives us sincere pleasure to find that in several districts of this 
county the people are getting fully alive to the importance of education. In 
the Scotch settlement in the parish of Douglas, they have recently adopted 
the principle of voluntary taxation on behalf of schools ; and in the lower 
part of the same parish, in the vicinity of Frcdericton, they have not only 
adopted the voluntary system, but they have also established a useful library. 
—-These are the districts which are to furnish our future legislators." 

^» » •» 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN. 

MONTHLY SUMMABY. 

Her Migesty, in her late speech fit>m the throne, at the opening of the 
British Parliament, remarked, in reference to the universities, ** I have di- 
rected that the reports of the commissioners for inquiring into the system 
of education pursued at Oxford and Cambridge should be communicated to 
the governing bodies of those universities for their consideration ; and I 
rely upon your readiness to remove any legal difficulties which may impede 
the desire of the universities at large, or of the several colleges, to intro- 
duce such amendments into their existing systems as they may deem to be 

more in accordance with the requirements of the present time Lord 

Eglinton has been elected Lord Rector (i.e. chancellor) of the university of 
Glasgow, by a migority of three out of the four nations, over the Duke of 



Argyll. . . .The Eari of Eglmton, who was recently elected to the Lord 
Rectorship of Glasgow University, visited his constituents, and delivered 
an eloquent and a scholarlike inaugural address, which was repeatedly 
cheered. The great hall of the University was crowded with students and 
others, the galleries being resorted for ladies. The Countess of Eglinton 
was present. At the close of the inaugural oration, Principal Macfarlane 
intimated that his Lordship had presented two sums of £20 each, as prizes 
for two essays on subjects to be determined by the Senate of the University. 
. . . .The vacant Professorship of English language and literature at the 
London University has been filled up by the appointment of Mr. David Masson, 
a gentleman well known in literary circles in Loudon and BIdinburgh. 
. . . .The University of Cambridge has accepted the bequest of Dr. Lemann's 
herbarium, comprismg 80,000 species of pUmts, and voted a sum of £150 
for defiaying the cost of arranging h. . . .William Brown, Esq., M.P., has 
lately endowed the upper school of the Liverpool Collegiate Institution with 
a free nomination, value £21, which will be called the " Brown Scholar- 
ship," and thrown open annually to competition like the ** Egerton Schohuv 
ship" of the same value, given by Lord EUesmere. The first election wiU 
take place at the close of the next half yoar . . . .The Earl of Newburgh by wHl 
bequeaths, after paying certain legacies to his farm steward, gardener and 
butler, and a few others, the whole of his personal property to Stoneyhursi 
College, selecting for his executor the Rev. T. Sing, Derby, to whom his 
lordship has left a handsome legacy. . . .In Manchester there are some 20,000 
or 30,000 children of the labouring classes kept, without sufficient reason, from 
the advantages of the day-school, Manchester being thus, in an educational 
point of view, worse than Liverpool, Tork, Leeds, Hull and Birmingham. 

WELLiHGTOir MxMORiAL. — With a view to erect a monument to the me- 
mory of the great Duke, to which aQ may contribute, it is proposed to erect 
and endow, by public subscription, a school or college, to bear the name of 
the Duke of Wellington, for the gratuitous, or nearly gratuitous, education 
of orphan children of indigent and meritorious officers of the army. Institu- 
tions, more or less national, already exist, in which the advantages of such 
an education can be obtained by the children of soldiers, of seamen, of naval 
officers, and of the clergy ; but no such provision has been made in fitvour 
of officers of the army, a class of men peculiarly liable to casualties. The 
execution of the proposed plan, and the scale upon which it can be nnder- 
takeu, must depend on tho dogree of support given by the country to the 
object contemplated. It may be assumed that each capital sum subscribed 
of £1,000, representing a permanent annuity of about £80, will provide for 
all time to come, exclusive of the expense of building, for the educaUon of 
one child, and a considerable sum will be required ibr the erection of a 
building which shall be worthy of the proposed object No payment will be 
required until the total sum subscribed shall amount to £100,000. Dona- 
tions may be made payable by instalments spread over two, three, or four 
years. Her Mi^esty and his Royal Highness Prince Albert have been 
pleased to signify their approval of the project, and to place their names at 
the head of the subscription list, for the respective sums of £1,000 and 
£500. Among other subscriptions already announced, we find the Duke of 
Cambridge, £600; the Lord Chancellor, £100 ; Duke of Bucdeuch, £600; 
Duke of Northumberland, £600; Duke of Cleveland, £500; Marquis of 
Salisbury, £600 ; Marquis of Londonderry, £600 ; Marquis of Exeter, £800 ; 
Viscount Hapdinge, £200 ; Earl of Derby, £500 ; Earl of Wilton, £200. 

Educatios ih Wales. — The Carmarthen Journal has an interesting article 
on the state of education in Wales. Much good has been done by the schools 
recently established throughout the principality. In the mining and slate 
districts of North Wales several new schools are in progrees of ereetion, 
while those already established are in a state of great efficiency. Upwards 
of sixty masters, says the journal referred to, are at present in the Carnarvon 
Training Institution during the harvest meeting; and these instruct no less 
than 4,600 children in the diocese of Bangor and SL Asaph. At Trawsfhydd, 
in the heart of the Merionethshire hills, a school has been established, which, 
considering the scattered state of the population in these mountainous dis- 
tricts, is carried on with remarkable success ; but, generally speaking, the 
physical obstacles to regular attendance at school are so great in the more 
isolated and hilly parts of the country, as well as in portions of Cardiganshire 
and Montgomeryshire, that but little good can be at present effected. In 
the more northern counties and in Anglesey tlie results are highly satis- 
factory. In South Wales the various educational institutes are, on the 
whole, in a very promising state — particularly in the rising town of Aberdare, 
in Glamorganshire, where great efforts are making to satisfy the scholastic 
wants of a rapidly increasing population. The chief point of interest in 
these Welsh schools is , the rapid progress of the English tongue— the talis- 
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man that is to put the Saxon and Cymric peaiiant; on the same Jerel of 
opportuoitv. Some very eccentric individaals are trying to persuade the 
Welshman that he and his sons are better ofT without English than they 
would be with it ; but every line of railway into the hill districts helps to 
proclaim the absurdity of this notion. The Welsh-speaking peasant finds 
himself unable to travel, traffic, or talk as prosperously as his neighbour 
who has condescended to know the common tongue of the land of which his 
country form^ a part. — Athenanim. 



UNITED 8TATE8. 



MONTHLT SUMMARY. 



A NEW PopulaA iMSTiTunoir, handsomely endowed with a posthumous 
legacy of |300,000, left by the late Peter Cooper, of New York city, is in 
process of organization there, having for its title the " Union," and for its 
object the moral, mental and physical improvement of the youth of New 
York city and State, as well as the youth of the United States and of the 
world — h remarkably wide field of operations. A ne# building is erecting 
in New York for the " Union," which will cover the entire block bounded 
by Fourth Avenue, Astor Place, Third Avenue, and Seveoth* street, and 
will be six stories high. The sixth story will be occupied as an observatory, 
with choice astronomical and microscopic apparatus, and in the basement 
will be a hall 136 feet long and 84} feet wide, intended mainly for lectures. 

A large room will-be set apart to be used by ladies in the discussion of 
natural and practical sciences, and |500 annually is appropriated by the 
legates, to be bestowed, by a vote of the members of the Institute, on the 
female who shall be proved to have exhibited the tn^est heroism or the 
greatest self-sacrifice in the canse of suffering humanity. The building, when 
finished, is to be made over to the people as a free gif^ ; and with a view to 
the uniting of all kindred institutions in this one, the halls of the edifice are 
to be opened, free of charge, for anniversaries, commencements, &c. It is 
stated that ** to become a member and student of this institution, will require 
no other credentials than a good moral character,^* and these students are to 
make laws for their own government. . . .The President elect in company 
with a number of distinguished persons, visited the public schools of Boston, 
on the 18th ult. He addressed the scholars, and his remarks were calcula- 
ted to make a lasting impressiou. The success and honor, he remarked, in 
his address to the boys, of an American ciUxen depends much on his own 
exertion. Every boy whether an American or of foreign origin, is here 
fitted to become a citizen, and so let him improve his opportunities that he 
may become a blessing and an honor in support of his conutry. He conclu- 
ded by an earnest appeal to the boys to be industrious in the improvement 

of their present advantages The Rhode Island State Normal School was 

opened for the reception of candidate for teachers, in Providence, on the 
1st inst. . . .Professor W. C. Larabee, was recently elected Superintendent 
of Public Instruction in the State of Indiana. 



ItterarQ an) Sdrnttfir ^ntrlligrttrr. 

H05THLY SUMMARY. 

The Commissioners of the lale WorId*s fair have purchased, with the sur- 
plus funds of the Exhibition, a plot of giound near Kensington, which they 
intend to present the nation as a site for a new Gallery of An. . . .On Wed- 
nesday evening last, at the age of about 63 or 64, died the renowned geolo- 
gist, Gideon Algernon Mantell, LL. D., F. R. S. . . .The Prussian order of 
merit, vacant by the death of Thon^^ Bioore, has been conferred upon M^jor 
RawKnson. . . .Thomas Carlyle is now at Berlin, collecting materials for his 

•* History of Fredrick the Grealf!* Jewett k Co., the original publishers 

of Uncle Tom's Cabin state that one hundred and forty thousand copies 
(each two volumes) have been sold in this country since the twentieth of 
March last, and that the demand does not begin to slacken. The very last week 
brought one order from California for five thousand copies ! This gives an 
average sale of about 20,000 a month, or about eight hundred copies per day 
for every week day since the date of its first publication. In addition to 
this constant drain upon those presses which work off the common edition, 
Mr. Jewett has also two other editions in progress ; one in the German lan- 
guage, and one in a single octavo volume, magnificently illustrated with 
one hundred and fifty wood engravings of the very highest order of the art, 
from exquisite designs, by Billings, which is intended as a gift book for the 



approaching holidays, and which will also contain a iuf erb steel portrait of 
Mrs. Stowe. From some of the proofs of the letter-press aad engravings 
which we have se^n, we confidently announce this as in all respects one of 
the most splendid issues of the American press. . . .Mr. Madear of Toronto^ 
designs publishing a History of the American War of 1812, '13,.^ '14,— the 

first part of which wiU appear next month On the day following the 

Duke's funeral, the Time* reached a sale of 70,000 copies, 16,000 more than 
had ever been printed of any one number of the paper before. Of the paper 
containing a notice of the Duke's death and the first part of his biography, 
neariy 53,000 copies were sold. The 70,000 copies were printed off in ^x 
hours and a quarter, by then* wonderful machine. . . .Among the curiositiee 
at the Berlin Library, are the Bible which Charles I. bore with him to th« 
scaObld; Luther's original MS. traosUtion of the Holy Scriptures; and the 
MS. of Goethe's ** Faust." Luther's MS. shows many erasures, additions, and 
amendments, particularly in the Book of Job. . . .In the proceedings of th« 
British Parliament, we find the following rehiting to " Industrial Universities,*' 
and Art, Manufactures, and the diffusion of Parliamentary papers : — ** Th« 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, after stating the advantages Mrhich would 
result from the encouragement of art and science, moved a vote of £1(0,000 
for the purchase of land for a national gallery at Kensington-gore, in aid of 
the funds appropriated thereto by the Royal Commission of the Exhibition. 
— Lord J. Russell approved of the scheme, and after some oiscossion the 
vote was agreed to. Mr. TufneU moved for the appointment of a select 
oommittee to inquire into the expediency of distributing, gratiutously, a selee- 
tioD from the reports and retnms, printed by order of the House, amaiig 
the literary and scientific institutions and mechanics' institutes throughout 
the United Kingdom. He pointed out the advantages whidi would result 
from such distribution, and reminded the House that aU he now desired wtm 
hiquu7. — The Chancellor of the Exchequer agreed with Mr. TufneU that 
there were few institutions which ought to be more encouraged than mecha- 
nics' institutes. As far as the motion went, he ofiered no opposition to it, 
and he hoped the labors of the committee would result in practical good, 
which would depend upon the working out of the details. The motion was agreed 
to. The following extract from a recent speech of Her Majesty, would seem 
to indicate that the noble spirit of her great predecessor, Elisabeth, seemed 
to animate the Queen to render her already augustan reign one of the most 
memorable in our annals. Her Majesty remarked, **Tbe advancement of the 
fine arts and of practical science will be readily recognised by you as worthy 
of the attention of a great and enlightened nation. I have directed that a 
comprehensive scheme shall be laid befi)re you, having in view tiie promotion 
of these objects toward which I invite your aid and cooperation." A Bir- 
mingham house has obtained one portion of the contract for making the 
copper coinage of the French Empire. Five thousand tons of copper will be 
required for the first issue of the metallic currency, neariy seven hundred 
tons of which will be used by the Birmingham firm ; and the work will 
probably take four years to complete it. . . .Sir Charles Ley el is now lecturing 
on Geology and Physical Geography at the Lowell Institute, Boston. Mr. 
Thackeray is also lecturing in New York, upon the wits of Queen Anne's 
reign. . . .The French Gh)vernment design very shortly to publish the com- 
plete literal, national, and diplomatical works of the Emperor Napoleon the 
First. The publication will extend to thirty-five volumes, and be einbel- 
lished with a profusion of engravings, fiio-similes, maps, &c. It will comprise 
all Napoleou*8 military and political reports, proclamations, speeches, obser- 
vations, and a selection from his correspondence, the genealogy of his family, 
the ** Memorial " of St. Helena, in a word, almost every scrap of writing 

that he wrote or caused to be written A terrible hurricane, which 

recently visited Athens, threw down one of the noble Columns of the Temple 
of Jupiter Olympus, and two columns of the Temple of Victory, near the 
Acropolis. 

Tbxt-Books roR Turkish Schools. — The Turkirii Government (says a 
correspondent writing from Berlin) is in the practice of supplying itself with 
elementary school books from Prussia, and its representative at this capital 
has standing orders to send to C6nstantlnople every educational work of 
merit upon its appearance here. These orders are the consequence of the 
travels in the west of Europe accomplished a year or two ago by Kernel 
Effeodi, director of the Turkish schools. A number of teachers with 
assistants were lately sent to Travnik, Czumic, Beche, Jeni-bazar, Banialuka, 
Basnad-Serai, Hersek, and Mostar, in order to organize and conduot 
elementary schools at those places. It is, however, to be regretted, these 
schools are only for the Turco-Arabic children, the Christian population 
deriving no benefit firom them. 
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DsATH OF Ada Byron (Ladt Lotelace.)— Ada Byron never looked 
consciously into the face of her &thcr. Whatever wholesome and ennobling 
joys his wayward ** nature " might have found in wfitching the growth of 
his young daughter's mind, it was not reserved for the poet ever to know. 
How fer the voice of the IHustrious &ther did blend with the future visions 
of the orphan girl — ^liow far the echoes of his harp and of his heart did " reach 
into her heart*'— how far the token and the tone from her father's mould had 
part in her after musings— the world perhaps has no right to inquire. Still, 
many will find it pleasant to leana that, by her own desire, the remains of 
Ada Byron were to be laid yesterday where they will mingle with her 
"father's mould"— in Hucknall Church. At her father's death, Ada was 
little more than eight years old. She had small resemblance to her father. 
No one, we are tOld, would have recognized the Byron features — the finely 
chiselled chin or the expressive lips or eyes of the poet — in the daughter. 
Tet, at times, the Byron blood was visible in her look : — and those who saw 
her in 1835 on her marriage with Lord Lovelace (then Lord King) fancied 
they saw more traces of the poet's countenance in the bride than they 
remembered there at any other time. But disshnilarity of look was not the 
only dissimilarity between Byron and his daughter. Lady Lovelace cared 
little about poetry. Like her father's Donna Inez, — 

Her fav6ari(e science was the roathetnaticnl. 
Mr. Babbage is said to have conducted her studies at one time, — and Lady 
Lovelace is known to have translated from Italian into English a very 
elaborate Defence of the once celebrated Calculating Machine of her mathe- 
matical friend. Lady Lovelace has left three children, — two sons, and a 
daughter. Her mother is still alive, — to see, perhaps with a softened spirit, 
the shade of the father beside the early grave of his only child. Ada's looks 
in her later years — years of 8u£fering, borne with gentle and womanly 
fortitude — have been happily caught by Mr. Henry Phillips, — whose father's 
pencil has preserved to us the best likeness of Ada's father. — Atherugum. 



TEXT BOOKS AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
ASTRONOMY. 

FOR SALE at the Depository in connection with the Education Office, 
Toronto, — issois stkictly cash; — 
MATTISON'S ASTRONOMICAL MAPS, or Celestial Charts, 
designed to illustrate the Mechanism of the Heavens— for 
the use of Schools, and Public Lectures. Size of Maps, 
8 feet by 8^ feet. Mounted on Rollers, and coloured. Per 

set of 16, with Key, £4 

Ditto Mounted on Canvass, Rollers, and Colored, with Key,. ..600 

. Tltlet of the Aatroftomical Maps. 
No. 1. Ptolemaic Theory of the Structure of the Universe. 
" 2. Copemican Theory of the Solar System. 
** 8. Angular Measurement. Light and Heat of the Pbmets. 
" 4. Relative magnitude of the Sun and Planets. 
" 0. The Ecliptic, Zodiac, Signs, Nodes, Transits, &c. 
** 6. Zodiac, Equinoxes, Solstices, Longitude, Ascending Nodes, &c. 
'' 7. The Earth^s Orbit, Suirs Decimation, Seasons, &c. 
" 8. Inclination of Axis to Orbits ; and Seasons of the Planets. 
" 9. Conjunction, Opposition, Transits, Phases of Yenus, &c. 
" 10. Telescopic Views of the Primary Planets. 
*' II. Saturn in his Orbit Phases, Telescopic Views, &c. 
" 12. Phases and Telescopic Views of the Moon. 
" 18. Solar and Lunar Ecb'pses. 
" 14. The Philosophy of Tides. 
** 15. Views of Remarkable Comets. 
** 16. Clusters of Stars, Binary Systems, and Nebuls. 
MATTISO?{'S ELEMENTARY ASTRONOMY, to accompany 
the foregoing, sixteen coloured Maps, illustrated by sixteen 
beautifully coloured Diagrams, reduced from the large 
Maps, and adapted to use either with or without the 

author's large Maps, pp. 243, £0 2 6 

SMITH'S ILLUSTRATED ASTRONOMY, for the use of Schools, 
Atlas form, containing upwards of thirty beautifully exe- 
cuted quarto Diagrams and Engravings, with letter-press, 

Glossary, &c. pp.71, 6 

SMITH'S ILLUSTRATED ASTRONOMY. The above abridged, 

with Plates, 72, 1 lOi 

BURRITT'S CELESTIAL ATLAS, crown 4to, revised by Pro- 
fessor Mattison, containing eighteen double steel Plates, 

beautifully coloured, 20 by 14 inches, 4 4^ 

BURRITrS GEOGRAPHY OF THE HEAVENS, a Class Book 
of Astronomy, designed to accompany the Celestial Atlas, 
revised by Professor Mattison, illustrated by numerous 

Wood Engravings, pp. 351, 2 6 

Both together, 6 8 



VARTrS NEW ASTRONOMICAL DIAGRAMS. A Series of 
four Urge Engravings, beautifully executed, representing 
and elucidating the various Phenomena of the Solar System, 
and that of our own Planet in particular. Size 4 feet 9 
inches, by 8 feet 6 inches. The set in sheets, plain, 10 

Ditto Mounted together, cloth and roller, 16 

Ditto Coloured in Sheets, 16 8 

Ditto Mounted together, cloth and roller, 1 1 8 

Plate I. — 7 Diagrams. — The Earth's annual and diurnal movement; the 
circles and diurnal movement of the Celestial Sphere. — Theory of the 
elliptical movement of the Earth and of Twilight 

Plate li.— 6 Diagrams.— Theory of the Seasons, with the Right and Paral- 
lel Spheres ; and the Theory of Heat. 

Plate III. — 8 Diagrams. — Movements and Phases of the Moon — ^its Diurnal 
Movement, Eclipses. — ^Periods of Revolution — inclination of its Orbit — 
and Tidal Theory. 

Plate IV.-rl8 Diagram8.-~The Solar System.— Comparative VelociUcs and 
Magnitudes of Planets. — Transits and Comets. 
The size of these Diagrams suits for Class Instruction or Private Tuition. 

DARTON'S SERIES OF FOUR ASTRONOMICAL DIAGRAMS, 
each 21 by 17 inches. Printed on stout drawing paper, and 
full coloured, per set, (in sheets) ^0 4 4^ 

Ditto the four at one view, mounted on canvass and rollers,. ... 10 

Plate 1. The Seasons. [Moon.! Plate 8. The Planetary System. 

" 2. The Tides and Phases of the] " 4. The Effects of Refraction. 

REYNOLD'S SERIES OF SIX ASTRONOMICAL DIAGRAMS, 
each 25 by 20 inches, printed on stout drawing paper, and 
full coloured. The whole at one view, mounted on canvass 
androllers, 18 9 

Ditto Price per set, (in sheets) 10 

The Diagrams are executed in a bold, clear style, adapted to convey at 
once to the mind a correct knoivledge of this important Science. The 
series comprises illustrations of all the principal phenomena, as follows : — 



4. The Phases of the Moon. 
6. The Theory of the Tides. 
6. The Eclipses. 



1. The Planetary System. 

2. The Earth and its Atmosphere. 
8. The Seasons. 
REYNOLD'S SERIES OF TWELVE ASTRONOMICAL 
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DISCIPLINE IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

BY TBB BET. DR. ARNOLD, LATE HEAD VASTER OF BUOBr SCHOOL, 
ENGLAND. 

As it will be interesting to manj readers of the Journal of Edu- 
cation to be in possession of the conclusions, after extensive expe- 
rience, of one of England's most distinguished and enlightened 
educationists, regarding Discipline in Public Schools, we have 
given an extended extract from a published address of the lamented 
Dr. Arnold, on the subject. Jt will be borne in mind that Dr. 
Arnold, in penning the following remarks, had especial reference to 
the objections usually urged against the prevalent corporal modes 
of discipline, in the great public schools of England. He re- 
marks : — 

Liberal principles and popular principles are by no means necessarily 
the same; audit is of importance to be aware of the difference between 



them. Popular principles are opposed simply to restraint; liberal 
principles to unjust restraint Popular principles sympathize with att 
who are subject to authority, and regard with suspicion all punish* 
ment; liberal principles sympathize, on the other hand, with author- 
ity, whenever the evil tendencies of human nature are more likdiy to 
be shown in disregarding it than abusing it Popular principles aeeoa 
to have but one object — the deliverance of the many firom the control 
of the few. Liberal principles, while generally &vorable to this same 
object, yet pursue it as a means, not as an end ; and therefore they 
support the subjection of the many to the few, under certain circum- 
stances, when the great end they keep steadily in view, is more likely 
to be promoted by subjection than by independence. For the great 
end of liberal principles is indeed the ** greatest happiness of ttia 
greatest number,** if we understand that the happiness of man 
consists more in his intellectual well-doing than in his physical; 
and yet more in his moral and religious ezoellenoe than in his 
intellectual 

It must be allowed, however, that the fault of popular prindplee, aa 
distinguished from liberal, has been greatly provoked by the long-con* 
tinned prevalence of principles of authority which are no less illiberal* 
Power has been so constantly perverted that it has come to be gencr* 
ally suspected. Liberty has been so constantly unjustly restrained, 
that it has been thought impossible that it should ever be indulged too 
freely. Popular feeling is not quick in observing the change of times * 
and circumstances ; it is with difficulty brought to act on a long-stand- 
ing evil ; but, being once set in motion, it is apt to overshoot its mark 
and continue to cry out against an evil long after it has disappeared, 
and the opposite evil is become most to be dreaded. Something 
of this excessive recoil of feeling may be observed, I think, in 
the continued cry against the severity of the penal code, as die* 
tinguished from its other defects ; and the same diqKwition is shown 
in the popular clamor against military flogging^ and h^ the com- 
plaints which are often made against the existing system of discipline 
in our schools. 

" Corporal punishment,** it is said, ** is degrading.** I well know of 
what feeling this is the expression ; it originates in that proud notion of 
personal independence, which is neither reasonable nor Christian, but 
essentially barbarian. It visited Europe in former times with all the curses 
of the age of chivahry, and is threatening us now with those of Jacob- 
inism. For so it is, that the evils of ultra-aristocracy and ultra-popular 
principles spring from precisely the same source — namely, from selfish 
pride — from an idolatry of personal honor and dignity m the aristocra- 
tical form of the disease— of personal independence in its modem and 
popular form. It is simply impatience of inferiority and submission — 
a feeling which must be more frequently wrong or right, in proportion 
to the relative situation and worthiness of him wl\o ^tertains it, but 
which cannot be always or generally right except in bemgs infinitely 
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more perfect than man. Impatience of inferiority felt by a child to- 
wards his parents, or by a pupil towards his instructors, is^norally 
wroDg, because it is at variance with the truth ; there exists a real in- 
feriority in the relation, and it is an error, a fault, a corruption of nature, 
not to acknowledge if^ 

Punishment, then, inflicted by a parent or a master for the purposes 
of correction, is in no true sense of the word degrading; nor is it the 
more degrading for being corporaL To say that corporal punishment 
is an appeal to personal fear is a mere abuse of the terms. In this 
sense all bodily pain or inconyenience is an appeal to personal fear ; 
and a man ^ould be ashamed to^ take any pains to avdd the toothadie 
or the gout 'Pain Is an eyil ; aad the fear of pain, like all other natural 
feelings^ i9 of a mix^ eharacter,sometimes useful and becoming, some- 
^^ ^ong and mischievous, l believe that we should not do well to 
esturpato any of these feelings, but to regulate and check ^em by cher- 
ishing and strengthening such as are purely good. To destroy the 
Ibar of pain altogether, even if praotioable, would be but a doubtful 
good, until the better elements of our nature were so perfected as 
wholly to supersede its use. Perfect love of good is the only thing 
which can profitably cast out all fear. In the meimwhile, what is the 
course of true wisdom ? Not to make a boy insensible to bodily pain, 
bi|t to make him dread moral evil more ; so that fear will do its proper 
and appointed work, without so goine beyond it as to become cowturd- 
. ice. It is cowardice to fear pain or mnger more than neglect of duty, 
or than the conmiission of e^ ; but it is useful to fear them, when they 
are but the accompaniments or the consequences of fc^y and of 
iMdta 

It is very true that the fear of punishment generally (for surely it 
makes no difference whether it be the fear of the personal pain of punish- 
ment, or of the personal inconvenience of what have been proposed as 
kg substitutes,, confinements, and a reduced allowance of food), is not 
the highest motive of action ; and therefore the course actually fol* 
lowed in education is most agreeable to nature and reason, that the fear 
of punishment should be appealed to less and less as the moral prin- 
ciple becomes stronger with advancing age. 

If any one really supposes that young men in the higher forms of 
public schools are governed by fear, and not by moral motives ; that 
the appeal is not habitually xnade to the highest and noblest principles 
•Hd melin^ of their nature, he is too littie aware of the actual state of 
those institutions to be properly qualified to ^eak or write about 
them. 

With regard to the highest classes, indeed, it is wdl known that cor- 
poral punishment is as totally out of the question in the practice of our 
achools as it is at the universities ; and I believe Uiere could nowhere 
lie ibund a set of young mian amongst whom punishment of any kind 
was less frequent, or by whom it was less reqmred. The real point to 
be considered, is merdy, whether corporal punishment is in all cases 
iinfit to be inflicted on boys under fifteen, or on those who, beiog older 
in years, are not proportionably advanced in understanding or in cha- 
racter, who must be ranked in the lower part of the school, and who 
•re titUe aHve to the feeling of self-respect, and Mttie capable of being 
* influenced by moral motives. Now, with regard to young boys, it 
appears to me positively mischievous to accustom them to consider 
themselves insulted or degraded by personal correction. The fruits of 
fluoh a svstem were well shown in an incident which occurred in Paris 
Sharing the three days of the revolution of 1880. A boy, twelve years 
old, who had been forward in insulting the officers, was noticed by one 
of the officers; and though the action was tiien raging, the officer, 
considering the »ge of the boy, merely struck him with the flat part of 
his sword, as the flt chastisement for boyish impertinence. But the 
bay had been taught to consider his person sacred, and that a blow 
was a deacjfy insult; he therefore foUowed the officer, and having 
Wiitched his opportunity, took deliberate aim at him with a pistol, and 
murdered him. This was the true spirit of the savage, exactly like 
-that of Galium Beg in Waverley, who, when a ** decent gentieman " 
^as going to chastise turn with his cane, lor throwing a quoit at his 
shins, instantly drew a pistol to vindicate the dignity of his shoulders. 
We laugh at such a tnut in the work of the great novelist, because, 
according to our own notions, the absurdity of Galium Beg's resentment 
is even more striking than his atrocity. But I doubt whether to the 
French readers of Waverley it has app^ured either laughable or disgust- 
ing ; at least the similar action of the real Galium in the streets of Paris 
was noticed at the time as something entitied to our admiration. And 
yet what can be more mischievous man thus to anticipate in boyhood 
those feelings whk^ even in manhood are ofalmost questionable nature, 
but which at an earlier period are wholly and clearly evil ? At an age 
when it is aknost impossible to find a true manly sense of the degrada- 



* Stee a paragraph on School JH$eipUne^ on page 21 of this number of the 
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tion of guilt or faults, where is the wisdom of encouraging a fantastic 
sense of the degradation of personal correction? What can be more 
fidse, or more adverse to the simplicity, sobriety, and humbleness 
of mind, which are the best ornaments of youth, and ofier the best pro- 
mise of a noble manhood ? There is an essential inferiority in a boy 
as compared with a man, which makes an assumption of equality on 
his part at once ridiculous and wrong ; and where there is no eqaality, 
the exercise of superiority implied in personal chastisement cannot in 
itself be an insult or a degradation. 

The total abandonment, then, of corporal punfihraents for the fkults 
of young boys, appears to menot only unc:illed for, but absolutely to 
be deprecated. It is, 6f course, most desirable that aD punishment 
should be superseded by tiie force of moral motives ; and up to a c^- 
tain point this is practicable. All endeavors so to dispense with flog- 
ging are the wisdom and duty of the schoi^master ; and by thede means 
the amount of corporal punishment may be, and in fact has been, in 
more than one instance, reduced to something very inconsiderable. But 
it is one thing to get rid of punishment by lessening the amount of 
&ults, and another to say, that even if the faults be committed, the 
punishment ought not to be inflicted. 

Now^ it is folly to expect that fauits wi 1 never occur ; and it is very 
essential towards impressing on a boy*s mind the natural impcriectness 
and subcNrdination of his condition, that his faults and the state of hi» 
character being different from what they are in after-life, so the nature 
of his punishment should be d9Ierent also, lest by any means he should 
unite the pride and self-importance of manhood with a boy's moral care- 
lessness and low notions of moral- ri^sponsibility. The beau ideal of 
school discipline with regu^ to young boys would appear to be this — 
that whilst corporal punishment was retained on principle as fitiy 
answering to, and marking the natural inferior state of boyhood, mo- 
rally and intellectually, aud therefore as conveying no peculiar degra- 
dation to persons in such -a state, we should cherish and encourage to 
the utmost all attempts made by the several boys as individuals to 
escape from the natuhd punishment of their age by rising above its 
naturally low tone of principle. While we told them that, as being 
boys, they were not degraded by being punished as boys, we should 
t^ them also, that in proportion as we saw them trying to anticipate 
their age morally, so we should delight to anticipate it also in our 
treatment of them personally — ^that every approach to the steadiness 
of principle shown in muihood shculcTbe considered as giving a claim 
to the respectabilitv of manhood — that we should be delighted to forget 
the inferiority of their age, as they labored to lessen their moral and 
intellectual inferiority. This would be a discipline truly generous and 
wise — in one word, truly Christian ; making an increase of dignity the 
oertain consequence of increased virtuous effort, but giving no coun- 
tenance to that barbarian pride which claims the treatment of a free- 
man and an equal, while it cherishes all the carelessness, the folly, and 
the low and sdflsh principle of a slave. 

With regard to older boys, indeed, who yet have not attained that 
rank in tiie school which exempts them from corporal punishment^ 
the question is one of greater difficulty. In this case the obvious ob- 
jections to such a punishment ai*e serious; and the truth is, that if a 
boy above fifteen is of such a character as to require correction, the 
essentialiy trifling nature of that coiTection is inadequate to the 
offence. But in fact boys, after a certain age, who cxinnot keep their 
rank in school, ought not to be retained at it ; and if they do stay, the 
question becomes only a choice of evils. For the standard of attain- 
ment at a large school being necessarily adapted for no more than the 
average rate of capacity, a boy who, after fifteen, continues to fall below 
it, is cither intellectually incapable of deriving benefit from the system 
of the place, or morally indisposed to do so ; in either case he ought to 
be i^moved from it And as the growth of the body is often exceed- 
ingly vigorous where that of the mind is slow, such boys are at once 
apt for many kinds of evil, and hard to be eovemed by moral motives, 
while they have outgrown the fear of school correction. These are fit 
subjects for private tuition, where the moral and domestic influences 
may be exercised upon them more constantly and personally than is 
compatible with the numbers of a large school. Meanwhile such boys, 
in fact, often continue to be kept at school by their parents, who would 
regard it as an inconvenience to be required to withdraw them. Nqw, 
it is superfluous to say that in these cases corporal punishment should 
be avoided whenever it is possible ; and perhaps it would be best, if 
for such grave offences as would fitiy call for it in younger boys, older 
boys, whose rank in the school renders them equally subject to it, were 
at once to be punished by expulsion. As it is, the long-continued use 
of personal correction as a proper school punishment renders it possible 
to offer the alternative of flogging to an older boy, without subjecting 
him to any excessive degradation, and his submission to it marks ap- 
propriately the greatness and disgraceful character of his offence, while 
it establishes, at the same time, the important principle, that so long 
as a boy remams at school, the respectability and Immunities of man- 
hood must be earned by manly conduct and a manly sense of duty. 
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It seems to me, then, that the complaints commonly brought against 
our system of school discipline arc wrong, either in their principle or as 
to the truth of the fact The complaint apinst all corporal punish- 
ments as degrading and improper, goes, I think, upon a false and mis- 
chievous principle ; the complaint against governing boys bj fear, and 
mere authority, without any appeal to their moral feelings, is perfectly 
just in the abstract, but perfectly inapplicable to the actual state of 
established schools. 



AMSRIOAN ESTIMATE OF SOHOOLS IN PAfilS. 
In a Letter from Park, 

I brought my children with me to Paris, under (he helief that I 
should find for them superior advantages of education to what exist 
in the United Statea As I shared this opinion with many, others, it 
may not be amiss to give the results of my experience, for the consi- 
deration of those who desire to educate American youth in France. 

Having a son and daughter I was prompted to examine into the sys- 
tem pursued toward sexes. 

For a g^rl, the choice was only between an entirely home education 
or boarding schools of the most exclusive kind. The former is the 
course in general pursued b^ the best families. It renders education 
much more expensive than m the United States. But by it the evils 
attending the latter are avoided. 

Boys are sent to the boarding schools or the seminaries under the 
supervision of government, where the discipline is rigid and the ex- 
<ilu8ion of external influences as complete as stone walls and watchful 
guardians can render it Teachers sleep with them, watch them at 
table, are with them during their pUy hours, and they are never 
allowed to leave the walls of their seminaries without their presence ; 
in short they make themselves the pupils shadows. The rule is never 
to leave them alone on any occasion, and the strictest watch is held 
over the servants and porters, lest they should connive at procuring 
forbidden indulgences from outside the walls. If the tutors were of 
irreproachable morals, this system would work better than it does ; 
but when it is considered that frequently in what is called a fash- 
ionable school, they receive salaries of not over $100 per annum, no 
very loitv qualifications of either character or attainments should be 
expected. They are as likely to be the accomplices as the preventives 
of the pupils in their attempts at mischief or depravity. The Ameri- 
can system undoubtedly allows too much lattltude to youth, particu- 
larly in not subjecting them to wholesome discipline, but it preserves 
them from systematic hypocrisy and fixed habits of fiUsehood. 

If education were simply the acquisition of general knowledge, the 
sciences classics, or. accomplishments, the American parent would 
find the institutions of France unexcelled by those of any other coun- 
try. In the solid and ornamental branches they furnish for both 
sexes every desirable advantage. Intellectual knowledge is, however, 
but one part of education. Without principle it becomes the worst 
foe of society ; with principle its best ally, i do not mean to be 
understood as implying that the morals are neglected. On the contrary 
they are rigidly cared for afl^r the French standard. After an atten- 
tive examination into their system of education for youth, I am deci- 
dedly of opinion that if American paients wish to rear a generation 
of American children, they by far had better intrust them, both for 
their morals and the principles which are to be their guide in civil life, 
to the public schools of their own country, rather thaii to the highest 
seminaries of France. I have seen the results of this nurture in too 
lamentable shapes to come to any other conclusion than, that, while 
it rarely is calculated to make an American successful abroad, it is 
quite sure to destrov his capacity for patriotism at home. Dissatisfied 
with the genius of his native country as being adverse to his acquired 
taste, he finds himself, as it were, expatriated, without the solace of 
being nationalized elsewhere. 

Corporeal punishment being entirely done away with, French teach- 
ers are at a loss for a substitute to preserve discipline. They resort to 
a multitude of penances, the most efficacious of which is perhaps 
imprisonment ; but their general aim is to create shame or mortifica- 
tion. They seek to arouse emulation by a graduated system of re- 
wards, which results in the early development of a passion for prizes 
and decorations. This is pushed to such an extent that the bauble 
oft^n becomes the substitute for the principle, and the vanity* of dis- 
play takes the place of love of knowledge. These "rewards of merit" 
are coveted with an eagerness by all classes that to their graver 
neighbors savors of childishness. Hence, through every department 
of society they are distributed with a profusion that elsewhere would 
destroy uidr value. 

Boys who are not yet emancipated from frocks are to be seen with 
decorations attached to their breasts, treading in the footsteps of the 
Legiondaries of Honor, whose ribbons, crosses, and grand crosses are 
lo be met at every step in the street The acquisition of a ribbon of 



a medal would be a penaaoe to a FreDchman, if he oould not diiplay 
it If this innocent vanity be a spur to worthy actions, it ^ undoub^ 
edly to be cherished in de£uilt of a better motive. The Legion of 
Honor already numbers upward of 50,000 members, and acaroely a 
day passes without additions to its ranks. A recent calculation giye* 
*a decoration to one individual in every ten in France. 

The history of French exhibitions of inanufactui^eB and arts shews ^ 
to what ah extent the distribution of prizes is pursued. In 1798, el 
the one hundred and ten exhibitions in the Champ de Mars oply twen- 
ty three , or a little more than a fifth, had prisEes. In 1891, there 
was distributed one prize.to every throe exhibxtorors. Thesuooe^ding 
year it rose to one to every two. In 1823 the proportions wero two 
prizes to ever^ throe persons. Each succeeding e^ibition follo,wed 
the same policy, until the prizes have neariy caught up with the 
exhibitors, the last on record being 82^ prizes to 8960 exhibitore. 
Much complaint ensued at the awards of tiie Commissioners of tli^ 
London Exhibition in 1851, although France rocdved sixty veeopa- 
pences for every one hundred exhibitors, while flngland waa on^ Vfk, 
the ratio of twenty-nine to every one hundred, and all other n»d(»Ni 
but eighteen. 

Such is the effect of substituting in in&ncrjr the desiro of artiflciai 
distinctions, for the moro solid principle of action from the simjilie 
sense of duty. It was with difficulty I could provent one of the moet 
^mple-hearted and conscientious of professors from bribing any chil- 
dron to learn their lessons. The perpetual ai|;ument is, ** Do- this, 
and you shall have that** 

Some one, with moro severity than truth, has si^d that all childron 
are by nature liar& The teadier of one of the best conducted bread- 
ing schools of Paris, who had several American children nnder his 
remarked that they were the only boys in his establishment 



on whose word he could roly. Whero appearances aro the chief aim 
of' life there must exist a corresponding amount of deoeption. The 
material lie readily becomes the moral Be. Truth is not plaeed npon 



its right foundation in the young. How can it be when there is no 
reliance put in their good &ith f The education of the children nre- 
pres the way for those lies (tf oonveoimoe or etiquette 90 prevalent 



aong the adults. 

The simple English yes or no has no weight in France. To induoe 
belief adjurations aro added, or a sort of slidine scale of exprcsMona, 
by which you aro made to comprehend with -vriiat degree of certainty 
you may rely on any promise or assertion. I shall never forget the 
expression of surprise with whidi a young American giri, .to whom 
falsehood was ah unknown tongue, explained to me that her teacher 
requirod her to swear to keep a promise ; and on another occasion, 
with mingled indignation and astonishment, exclaiming, ^' My teacher 
tells lies." She had detected some of those petty larcenies of truth 
which hero would not be called by so harsh a name. 

Childron are no casuists. They should be taught by precept and 
example, the plain rule, to tell the truth under all circumstances, and 
leave the conseqences to take caro of themselves. The French habit 
arises not so mudh from evil design as from a desiro either to convey 
pleasuroorto avoid giving pain. A physidan deceives his patient 
to convey encouragement; the tradesman promises, to seonro patron- 
age ; gallantry is proverbial for its frdsehoods, and vanity must be 
fed upon lies. The domestic is moro ingenious in evask>n8 than a 
Crotan ; and your friend will never be frank at the expense of wound- 
ing your amour propro. Suspicion is so disguised in the finesse of 
courtesy, that its ating is scarcely felt; wMle deception treads lo 
lightly as barely to leave a trail. Wherover manners and morals hare 
their source in the head, and not in the heart, this condition of 4bii|gB 
will exist Yet it is impossible not to admiro that exquittte taq^ 
which, in seeking a &vor, seemingly confers an obligation, 



GREAT MEN SELF EDUCATED. 

Benjamin Franklin was a self-educated man. So was Bei^anki 
West The one among the most distinguished phiiosophers, the btiier 
among the best painters the world ever saw. Each had a good teacher 
because he taught himself! Both had a better teachtf daily, because 
both were advancing daily in knowledge and in the art of acquiring it 

Baron Cuvier was also a self^nade man. He was at all times under 
a good teacher, because he was always taught by Baron Cuvier* 
He, more than any other man, perhaps than all odier men before him, 
brought to light the hidden treasures of the earth. He not only ex- 
amined and arranged the mineral productions of our ^obe, but aseer* 
tained that hundreds, and even thousands of different species of ani- 
mals, once living, moving in the waters and upon the land, now ferm 
rocks, ledges, and even mountains. Cuvier thought, however, that 
he owed a constant debt of gratitude to his mother for his knowledge, 
because when a small child, she encouraged him in Linear Drawing, 
which was of the utmost service in his pursuits. To the same eoceor- 

gementthe world is, of course, indebted for the knowledge, diffuaed 
y Cuvier among all nations. 
Sir Humphrey Davy, by *«self instpielioii,*' ina^e ipove MWiaii( 
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md more ifliportant discoYeries in chemical science, than any one who 
preceded or followed him. Farmers, mechanics, housekeepers, and 
man J others, are now enjoying the benefit of his labors. 

Elibu Bnrritt, by self-instruction, had acquired, at the age of thirty 
years, fifty languages; and that too while he was laboring Tigorously, 
over the forge and anril, from six to twelve hours daily. 

The late I&. Bowditch taught himself^ until he succeeded all who 
had gone before him in mathematical science. 

Roger Sherman, whose name wfil descend to posterity as one of 
the ablest statesmen and brightest ornaments of the American Con- 
gress, taught himself while working upon his shoe-bench. 

Qeorge Washington was a self-made man. His name will fill all 
fiiture ages with reverence. 

Hosts of others, who in former ages, moved the intellectaal and 
moral world, also, those who now move and elevate themselves. Such 
must be the fact in all future ages. 

Every child is his oufn teacher. He teaches himself things ; and 
every tning coming under his observation — animals, vegetables, mine- 
rals, tools and operations of fiurmers, mechanics, and housekeepers, 
science and art He teaches himself by seeing, hearing, tasting, smel- 
ling, feeling, talking, handling, using and comparing things, and their 
operation on each other; also cause with effect Every child of com- 
mon talents learns a language before he is three or four years of age. 
Many thousand children now in our country, not over five years, can 
Bpeus. fluently two languages, — the English and German. 

$ktxt Memoirs nf €iiittiriit ^eit. 

II. THOMAS GRAY,— The Poet, 

Thomas Gray, like MUton, was the son of a money-scrivener in 
London, and was bom in Comhtll, Desember 26, 1716. At Eton, where 
he received his education under the care of an uncle, he was distin- 
guided for his extraordinary proficiency in classical learning. It is one 
of the great advantages of our large public schools, that they afford to 
youth of talent the opportunity not only of formmg connexions which 
may assist and advance them m after-life, but also of improving them- 
selves by associating with companions of tastes and pursuits congenial 
with their own. It was probably to a fiiendship formed at Eton, that 
Gray referred when he wrote the line, 

He gain'd from heaven ('tvru all he wished) a friend. 

Tins fiiend was Richard West, a young man of rare talent and promise, 
but unfortunately early lost to the world. To him Gray appears to 
have be^i most warmly attached ; and the close and affectionate cor- 
respondence which passed between them, both in prose and verse, 
exhibits both the friends to great advantage, and forms by fu the most 
interesting portion of the Memoirs of Gray published by Mason. 

Another school-firiend of Gray was the celebrated Horace Walpole, 
son of Sir Robert Walpole, and afterwards Earl of (Mord. With this 
young nobleman Gray was appointed to take the customary tour of 
£ttrope: but travelling is proverbially a test of temper; afl«r they had 
continued together for two years, Gray had some differences with his 
witty and v<&tile companion, and returned to England alone, with no 
other benefit firom his late conexion than that of having visited some 
of the most interesting countries of Europe, under more fiivorable cir- 
eomstanees than, with his limited means, he could otherwise have 
eommanded. 

From this time forth the life of Gray is the most uneventfiil that can 
be presented to the pen of a biographer. Soon afi;er his return from 
ttte Continent, in ihe year 1742, he retired to Cambridge, and there 
principally resided till his death, in 1771, with scarcely an incident to 
mark the progress of years ; except that, in 1756, he changed his Col- 
lege, from Peterhouse to Pembroke Hall ; (as he himself says, a sort of 
era, in a Ufe so barren of events as his ;) and in 1768, he was 
appointed Regius Professor of Modem History. During this long 
period of time his habits were those of a devoted student, accumulating 
Tast stores of learning on almost every branch of human knowledge ; 
but, unfortunately, pursuing his studies in a desultory manner, and 
with little regard to any definite and fixed object Indeed, the great 
defect in the character of Gray seems to have been a want of perseve* 
ranoe apd firmness of purpose. He had originally intended to follow 
the law; and to his firiend West, who was designed for the same pro- 
fession, and who wbb shrinking from the irksomeness of legal studies, 
he wrote fixmi the continent an admirable letter, urging him to steady 
and resolute exertions. But, in his own case, Gray proved how much 
easier it is to give than practise good counsel He himself soon aban- 
doned his design of studying the law, and continued on to the end of 
his days, without any profession, in a society to which he did not con- 
ceal his dislike, and in perpetual contemplation of works which he never 
executed Even bis poetici^l productions, exquisite as they are, were 
f w and 8hort,and were written at long intervals of time. In proof of 
fak eariier prc^eoto m literature, we b«ve a fragmmit of a tragedy, a 



fragment of a Latin poem on the Origin of our Ideas, a fragment of an 
ethical essay in verse, all of them possessing beauties which make it a 
matter of much regret that they were left unfinished. At a more 
advanced age we find him still meditating great things ; planning a 
historv of English poetry, an edition of Strabo, a work on Chronology 
— with none of which he proceeded. Even for his Professorship hef 
did no more than sketch an excellent plan for lectures, which however, 
were never delivered, or even composed. 

We have dwelt on the irresolution and iastidiousness which cast a 
shade over the character of Gray, because they impaired the usefulness 
of a man who possessed the power to have been greatly serviceable to 
mankind. Let it not, however, be supposed, that he was without some 
better points in his character. He was bigh-minded, independent, and 
dismterested. Where he was attached, he was attached warmly and 
firmly. In his domestic relations, and especially as a son, he was most 
exemplary. His excellent mother had established strong claims on hie 
gratitude and affection by her more than ordtnaiy maternal care. She 
had saved his life in infancy, by venturing to bleed him with her own 
hands, in a violent illness ; and she had given him a liberal education 
at Eton from her own private resources, when his Ikiher had refused 
to support him. These kindnesses made their due impression on the 
heart of Gray. He is said never to have mentioned the name of his 
mother, to the end of his life, without a sigh. He desired to be buried 
by her side in his own village churchyard. And there is a passage in 
one of his letters to a friend, so beautiful, that we must give it at ' 
length : — 

" It is long since I heard you were gone in haste into Yorkshire, on 
accoimt of your mother^s illness ; and the same letter informed me she 
was recovered, otherwise I shoi)ld then have wrote to you, only to beg 
you would take care of her, and to inform you that I had discovered a 
thing very little known, which is, that, in one^s tDkole life tme can never 
hone any more than a tingle mother. This you may tbmk is obvious; 
yet I never discovered this (with ftill evidence and conviction, I mean) 
till it was too late. It is thirteen years ago, and seems but as yester- 
day, and every day I live it sinks deeper into my heart" 

Besides some short summer rambles, Gray passed the time when he 
was absent from Cambridge principally at Stoke, a small village in 
Buckinghamshire, near Windsor, where his mother and aunt resided. 
It was here that he wrote the greater number of his poems. The ** Ode 
on Eton College,** and the "Long Story," sufficiently attest the place 
where they were composed. But all our readers may liot know that 
the beautiful "Elegy in a Country Churchyard ** also owes its birth to 
Stoke Church. The whole village is full of memorials of Gray. The 
house which he inhabfted, although enlarged and embellished, is still 
noticed as his. Mr. Penn, to whom the principal estate of the parish 
belongs, has erected in his grounds a handsome monument to the poet. 
Although a new mansion has been built upon the site of the old residence, 
some remains of the ancient seat of the " the Huntingdons and Hat- 
tons " are allowed to stand ; and, above all, the churchyard is just as it 
should be. Although hardly beyond the reach of London imprate- 
ments, it is quite a country churchyard, secluded and uncmbellished. 
There are the yew trees, the grassy mounds bound down with twigs of 
hazel, and the rude inscriptions on the grave-stones. And the writer 
of this brief sketch may, perhaps^ be permitted to add, that in a delight- 
fiil visit which he lately made to the place, he chanced te find in the 
churchyard " a hoary-headed swain " from whom on askingafter Gray's 
monument, he received an answer almost in the words of the poet : — 
He was no scholar, he said, and was not quite sure which of two monu- 
ments was the right one ; " but you," he added, " may make it out for 
yourself." 

Approach and read (for thou can*ffi read) the lay, 
Giaved on the stone beneath yon aged thorn. 



THE NEW YORK STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
From the following extract it will be seen that the state of New 
York has not yet reached a settled point in regard to the practical 
design and objects of a Normal School. 

The policy of a class of institutions exclusively for the education o 
teachers has been amply vindicated in the experience of this and other 
states. 

The normal school, established in 1844, has surmounted most of the 
prejudices which it encountered in the earlier stages of its career, and 
a thorough conviction of its utility is now entertained by the great 
body of the educators of the state. 

Little felt at first, 8,230 pupils have received the benefits of instruc- 
tion in it, and are now extending a knowledge of the better systems, 
and improved processes of instruction thus acquired, throughout the 
state. They arc doing this as teachers in the departments for the in- 
struction of common school teachers in the academies, they are doing 
it in the larger schools of the cities and villages which become model 
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ones to others, and finally, they are beginning to bo felt in the body of 
the common schools of the state. 

The undersigned is under the impresaon that the course of studies 
require some modification, and that the school should be made more 
strictly a professional one. Its object is not to give teachers their first 
education in the elementary branches, but to take them, after those 
braaches are acquired, and instruct them in the theory and practice of 
teaching. In doing this, they will necessarily be to a considerable ex- 
"tent practised, and thus improved in elementary studies, but this should 
be regarded as simply an incidental benefit, and by no moans an excuse 
for the want of a good previous acquaintance with those studies — or 
for that same slow and elaborate course of instruction in them which 
is practised in elementary schoola The state provides other and fiir 
less expensive schools for the latter purpose. Here the object is to 
make teachers; and it requires time and expenditure enough to do so, 
with a standard of admission which would dispense with the necessity 
of any thing more than a rapid and merely review course, in the com- 
mon branches of an English education. The executive committee of 
the normal school have this subject under examination, and will in due 
time take what they reeard as the appropriate action upon it 

Owing to a variety of causes, not necessary here to be detailed, the 
oormal school has undoubtedly been an expensive one, for the amount 
accomplished by it Many of those causes, though inevitable, were 
temporary in their nature, and are already beyond recurrence. Of the 
usual liberal annual appropriation by the Legislature, of $10,000, for 
the support of the school, the executive committee have been able, 
during the current year, to save two thousand, and carrying out the 
earlier liberal policy of the institution toward its pupils, the balance 
has been appropriated to assist them in defraying the expense of their 
board. It is believed the expenses of the institution may be still fur- 
ther reduced without any injury to its efficiency. Its receipts may 
also be increased from several sources, and more particularly by an ex- 
tension of the experimental department, which will also, give additional 
facilities for instructing the pupils of the higher one, in the pratioe of 
teaching. All these topics are engaging the attention of the executive 
comxmtteo.-'State Su2>erintetideui'$ E^rt/or 1851-2. 

EDUCATION AND IGNORANCE IN FRANCE. 
An American in Paris, in concluding a long letter on the Board- 
ing Schools in France, makes the following geseral stataneBtB: — 

The population of France is 86,000,000. In her primary schoola 
she has 2,882,580 pupils, or the ratio of one-sixteenth of her popula- 
tion, supported at an annual expense of $1,800,000, or an average to 
each pupil of about 75 centa The State of New York, in 1851, ex- 
pended on 724,291 pupits in her common schools, $1,482,096, or an 
average of neariy $2 a-head for one-fourth of her popuition, while she 
has a fund of $6,«1 2,850 devoted to purposes of education. The actual 
difference is, that while New York expends twice and two-thirds as 
much on each pupil as France, she educates her population also in the 
ratio of fourfold in point of numbers. France expends more upon the 
tomb of Napoleon than upon her enUre "Ecoles Primaires; " and the 
city of Paris, (rom 1800 to 1845, has ^ent at the Hotel de Ville, in 
Rtes to the several governments of France, $2,000,000--a sum suffi- 
cient to support its common schools, at the present rate of appropria- 
tion, for fifteen years. Pre^us to 1830, the cost of primary instruc- 
tion in Paris was but $16,000 annuallv. Since then it has been in- 
creased to $250,000, and the number of children frequenting the schools 
is about 45,000, or one twenty-second part of the population. In the 
colleges, institutions, and boarding-schools of the city, there are 11,000 
pupils, but these embrace the elite of the south from all parts of the 
country. The total number of pupils in the lyceums, colleges, and 
private institutions in France, for 1850, was 92,231 ; making a total of 
2,424,811 children only, out of the 18,000,000 in France, receiving any 
degree of education. 

The military conscription shows, that out of every thousand young 
men drawn, about 40 know how to read and write, 500 to read only, 
and more than 400 have no instruction whatever. 



ESSENTIALS IN COMMON SCHOOLS. 

We are happy in being able to make the following extracts 
from an excellent School Lecture by L. Chipman, Esq., Local 
Superintendent of South Burgess : — 

lit. The Teaeher.^la the first place, to employ efficient Teachers 
in our Common Schools is absolutely necessary ; nothing can make up 
the deficiency of an incompetent teacher. Not only is knowledge 
incorrecUy acquired by bad teaching, but the Ume spent by schoUups 
IS lost forever in as great a degree as their knowledge is imp«rfect 
The office of Teacher is one of the most fmportant on earth; he acta 
upon mjpds which in turn act upon others, and millions may be affected 
before that power will cease to exist ; without his aid the efibrts of th^ 



philanthropist and every well-wisher of the human &mflv' can accom- 
plish but little in comparison to what might be done witn the co-opo- 
ration of intelligent, moral, and successful teachers. A teacher mar 
be well educat^ but not what is generally termed "apt to teach; 
this is a serious detriment in promoting education. A teacher should 
have a good idea of human nature, ** and a rich store of knowledge, 
and have images and illustrations at hisconmiand.'^ Perhaps no occu- 
pation in life requires as much patience, perseverance, and uuthfulness 
as that of a successful teacher. The minds of his pupils are as various 
as their complexions ; no two require exactly the same management, 
and nothing but a competent teacher can ascertain the different kinds 
of treatment required of children in order that all may be benefitted. 
Inferior teachers are generally dear in the end, and if we expect the 
rising generation to be properly trained, and time and money profitably 
spent, it should be the aim of all proprietors of schools to insure, if 
possible, as competent teachers as their circumstances will admit 

2nd, Convenient Seh4)ol'Bbuses.—'ProptT school-houses ought to be 
erected, as far as practicable ; the want of suitable buildings, in some 
sections, is a serious detriment to education, which difficulty, I am 
happy to say, is now obviated in several places in these townships. 
How inconvenient, unpleasant, and discouraging to teachers as well as 
scholars, to attend in an uncomfortable school-room ; the progress of 
scholars in such cases must be slow compared to what might be 
expected in a commodious one. How many places of instruction do 
we find inferior to those erected for the comfort of domestic animals — 
ill-ventilated, and with not more than two or three windows — uncom* 
fortable seats, with no backs — and desks scarcely within reach of the 
scholars. Another inconvenience, in some localities, is the site selected 
for the school-house. How often do we see it erected on the comer of 
some thoroughfare, or on some great elevation, without any ornamental 
trees or play-ground, being subject to the scorching rays of a summer 
sun or the chilling blasts of winter. The teacher and scholars are also 
annoyed by the din and bustle necessarily occasioned by peonle 
passing and repassing. The scholars are more subject to accidents by 
being compelled to t^e for their play-grounds the highway or "long- 
lot,** as it is sometimes called. How often could the evils above men- 
tioned be remedied by placing the school-house near some grove, or 
an artificially made one ; thus giving beauty and elegance, besides 
comfort, in all seasons of the year. The school-house ought to be 
erected as near the centre of a section as possible, to suit all parties.^ 

Zrd. Uniform TejuUBooJa. — ^In the next place, a suitable supply of 
books should be provided. Schools and teachers labor under man^ 
difficulties, on account of not having a uniformity of books, but this is 
now neariy overcome in most section& 

4^ Diacipline, — ^I am of opinion that moral suasion, in moot 
schools, is preferable to coercive measures. Moral suasion is now 
recommended by most of our teachers, both in common schools and 
higher institutions, as being the most sure way of stimulating scholan 
to any laudable enterprise. Coercive measures are certainly contrary ^ 
to our feelings, and ought not to be infficted except in obstinate cases. 
The infiuence parents and guardians have upon children in providing 
for their education, is far greater than most people ima^ne; were 
parents ready and willing to assist their children in obtaining a good' 
education, and instilling into their minds its importance, there is but 
littie doubt but that they would become good scholars. 

6th. Parental Attendance at Examinations, — ^Parents have also a 
great influence on their children by attending the quarterly examina- 
tions ; the scholars will endeavour to learn, with the expectation of 
being encouraged and rewarded. Where no interest is taken by 
parents in the education of their children it is often a serious difficulty 
in their advancement, although much depends on the schokrs them- 
selves as regards their improvement, but it cannot be expected that all 
are equal in point of natural talents or ability. The Creator has been 
pleased to give a higher degree of instinct to some brutes than othen^ 
so He has given some of the human family a higher order of intellect 
than others. There are many, no doubt, but would reach (he highest 
point of intellectual greatness whose talents lie buried, because they 
have never been cultivated properiy, and some with scarcely common 
intellect, by close and unremitting study, have become fkmed for their 
knowledge, and outstripped our greatest anticipations. An opinion is 
prevalent among some that education tends to disqualify mankind fbr 
the domestic concerns of life, and if nothing more is sought than intel- 
lectual culture, there is a degree of plausibility in it ; bnt education in 
its general sense has for its object (besides that knowled^ which 
informs and enlightens the understanding) that which will mstill the 
principles of the arts, sciences, religion, behaviour, and in short all tho 
requbrements necessary for our happiness in time and eternity. 

GOLDEN HOURS AND DIAMOND MINUTES, 

We find the following gem in a New York paper : Lost^Testerday, ' 
somewhere between sun-rise and sun-set, two^olden boors, each set 
with sixty diamond minutes, No reward is onered, |6r they are pmm 
for ever, . - 
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BSPORT or THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVEBSIXY COMMISSION. 

{From the London ChrmieU,) 

The long expected report of the Commissioners appointed to inquire 
hito the state, discipline, studies, and reyenues of the University and 
Colleges of Cambridge is already, we understand, in the hands of the 
Tice-Chancellor, and will very soon be made public 

The reforms recommended by the Commission are less sweeping, 
perhaps, than those proposed for the sister University of Oxford. 

With respect to discipline among those in statu pupillari^ the Com- 
missionerB seem to think that there is little room for, or need of, amend- 
ment, aiKi they much commend the general moderation of expenditure 
among the undergraduatea They advise, however, for the further 
dieck of undue expenditure, that the law relating to minors should be 
extended to all imdergradnate students. 

Proceeding to consider the qualifications lor the various degrees con- 
ferred by the University, the Commissioners express their approbation 
of t^e predominance of mathematical and classical studies at Cam- 
bridge; while, however, they warmly commend the new triposes of 
moral and natural sciences lately instituted, and advise the creation of 
a board of clasical studies, answering to the board of mathematical 
studies lately appointed, which has been found so useful in directing 
Ihe course of study in that branch of learning. They recommend, also, 
the addition of rtudies and examinations in civil engineering, and 
modem languages, and diplomatism. 

The following is a very important recommendation. Adopting the 
proposal of the Statutes Kevision Syndicate for reducing the number of 
terms to be kept for the B.A. degree from ten to nine, the Commis- 
sioners suggest that the previous examination at the end of the fifth 
term of residence^-commonly caOed the Little-Go — should be made to 
include most of the subjects now indispensable for the ordinary degree, 
and that, after that examinatien, every student, for his remaining four 
terms, should select any line of recognised academical study which, 
with the sanction of his college tutor, he may feel to be most suited to 
' his aptitudes and .tastes, and professional destination. Some, therefore, 
would prepare for the mathematical, or clasical, or the sciences triposes, 
and 9ome for medical or law degrees. The remainder would still have 
to undergo an examination, much like the present one, for the ordinary 
degree. This plan they also think would afibrd great facilities for the 
liqpecial study of th^ogy, for which they are of opinion that much more 
provision otigbt to be made by the University. They protest against 
So raising the standard for tbe onfinary degree as to exclude men of 
rank ana fortune from the advantages of a Unfrersity course. They 
dissent, however, fh>m the excellent recommendation of the Statutes 
BevisiiMi SyndicAte aa to the abolition of the ten-year men privilege ; 
and they even advise a sort of cheap degree, to be called '* licentiate in 
theology," for the increase in the number of poor deigymen which 
^ they anticipate. 

In oon^deritag the whole field of the accademical eurriculum^ the 
Report urges the expediency of constituting boards of studies in the- 
ology, in law, and medicine, as well as in classics and mathematics. In 
the case of medicine, the term of compulsory residence is proposed to 
be shortened, in order to put Cambridge on a level with the Scotch and 
the London medical schools. In all degrees, the practice of enforcing 
money-cautions, in lieu of the performance of certain antiquated acts 
Mid exercises, is recommended to be disused. As to the degree of 
M.A, the recommendation of the Statutes Syndicate, as to the substi- 
tution of an affirmation for an oath, is adopted; and the oath at the 
ttme of creation is to be altogether abolished. And from this the Com- 
miflrioners advance to urging the abandonment of any theological tests 
ibr aay but theolo^cal degrees; and while they decline to offer any 
•OpinioQ on tlie question of the admission of Dissenters, they show some- 
^ig Tery fike a bias in that direction. 

As to the practical wants of the University, the Report dwells espe- 
cially on the necessity of more theological professors. The Commis- 
sioners perceive the want of a better manner of appointing the public 
examiners, and protest against ex officio examiners generally. They 
propose that for the future the Regius Professors should examine, each 
in his own department, and they suggest schemes of election for boards 
of duly qualified persons to conduct the public examinations. 

We find a suggestion for the endowment of a professorship of medi- 
ssyal art in general, and of architecture in particular. 

Having advised, in the former part of the Report, that after the fifth 
term of residence every undergraduate should elect some specialty for 
his further study, the Commissioners proceed to suggest that, from this 
period of the academical course, the instruction of all students should 
be undertaken exclusively by the University — ^and no longer, as at 

S resent, by the particular colleges. As the prsent body would be insuf- 
cient for the thorough instruction of the undergraduates during their 
ooQcludlng terms of residence, it is proposed to appoint a large number 
of public teachersi to be called "lecturers,'' who are to work under the 



professors. This, in point of fact, is the principal change advocated by 
the Commissioners, They hope, by the appointment of " lecturers," 
to give a death-blow to the present most unsatisfactory system of private 
tuition, while at the same time they expect in this way to secure what-* 
ever advantages there may be in the informal, and as it were catecheti- 
cal, nature of the relation now existing between the private tutors and 
their pupils. The lecturers are to be allowed to marry, and are to have 
moderate fixed Friaries, with the addition of T)ayments from such, 
students as shall resort to their lectures. The election of the lecturers 
is to be vested in the board of studies, who will naturally look fbr can- 
didates among those very persons who now become private tutors. 
Their fixed saliuies are to be derived mainly from the College revenxieB, 
aided by some proportions of the payments for tuition now exacted of 
students by the college tutors. The Commissioners advise, however, 
the endowment of one new divinity professorship with £500 of the 
present somewhat excessive income of the Lady Margaret professor ; 
and they propose to maintain a Hulsean divinity professor out of the 
fhnds of the Hulse foundation, now very uselessly spent in the oflBces 
of Christian advocate and Hulsean preacher. They propose, in addi- 
tion, that two more theological professorships shocdd oe endowed with 
stalls in Ely Cathedral. 

Upon the whole, then, there will be, under one general council of 
studies, seven boards of studies, viz., theology, law, medicine, mathe- 
matics, classics, natural science, and moral science ; with subsidiary 
branches of engineering and modem language studies. To the opera- 
tions of the board of theological studies, the Commissioners look for 
the true solution of the difficult problem of clerical education, which 
they think ought to be carried out within the walls of the University. 
But to prevent the University flx)m becoming merely a semmary, the 
wish by various reforms to encourage especiaUy the studies of law and 
physic ; and they show that there is no reason why Cambridge, con- 
taining more than 26,000 inhabitants, should not become a first-rate 
medical school Considering the Worts foundation of the Travelling 
Bachelors to be quite unsuited to modem habits and wants, the Report 
advise that these funds should be made available for givmg an oppor- 
tunity of education in the principles <rf diplomacy and the hiw of 
nation& 

With respect to the public library, they strongly advise the ad^tioB 
of a reading room, to which, under conditions, undergraduates may be 
admitted. They recommend also the substitution of a money payment 
for the privilege now enjoyed by the University of a copy of every book 
puUished under the Ci^yright Act 

With regard to feUowehipi, The Commissionera do not advise com- 
pulsory residence, and wishes t^ abolish the oath of obedience to sta- 
tutes. It is suggested that all restrictions of fellowships should be for- 
mally abandon^ all bye-fellowships revised and made fike thwe on 
the foundations, all peculiar methods of elections abrogated, and no 
conditions, such, e.g,, as proceeding to the degree of B.D., retained. 
But celibacy is still to be imposed. 

The election of Heads of Houses is to remain as it is, for the most 
part ; but the office not to be held together with ecclesiastical preferment 

Finally, the Commissioners recommend a general revision of the sta- • 
tutes of the colleges, and advise the throwing open of King's College, 
and the developement of Trinity Hall as a place of legal education. 

With respect to studies, they seem to have been content with deve- 
loping and carrying out what has been already begun, in the way of 
self-reform, by the University itself The greatest exceptions that are 
likely to be taken to the Report will be to the proposal to take from 
the colleges, and to give to the University, the education of students 
during the latter half of their academical course; [to the substitu- 
tion of public lecturers for private tutors, and to the chief method of 
papng these new lecturers by means of contributions fix^m the colleges. 



A BEAUTIFUL FIGURE. 



Daniel Webster possessed the poetic or imaginative fticulty to a much 
greater extent than is generallT supposed, or than one would infer 
from a perusal of his solid and argumentative speeches. One of the 
most beautiful and poetic images to be found in the range of English 
composition, is t^at employed by him in his Speech on the Prote£,iQ 
reference to the territorial power anfl conquests of Qreat Britain. Ho 
spoke of her as — ^*a power which has dotted over the surface of the 
whole globe with her possessions and military posts, ttJiose morning 
drum oeaty following the mn and keeping company ioith the houre^ 
circles the earth with one eontinuoueand unirobsn $train<^the martial 
airs of England,^ 

This image, Mr. Webster once said, occurred to htm while he was 
one morning witnessing the parade at sunrise in Quebec Mr. Edward 
Curtis, of New York, was standing by his side, and when the drum 
beat, Mr. W. turned to him and gave utterance to the idea which 
several years afterwards he doth^ in the beautiful language abore 
quoted fix>m his speech. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

THE REPORT ON EDUCATION FOR 1851. 
[From the Part Uope Echo qf Wednesday, Dee. 22, 1862.] 

The annual report of the Normal, Model, and Common Schools in 
Upper Canada for 1851 has been sent to this ofBce. It is a long and 
very interesting document, exhibiting aealous and indefatigable atten- 
tion on the part of the Chief Superintendent In a country so practi- 
cally democratic as this, it is of vital importance that Education be 
made as gei^ral as possible, so that those through whose Tote at the 
hustings the country is governed, and the laws are made, should be 
sufficiently well informed to know how to use their privileges to the 
best purpose. Let the Municipalities which suffer from Councils 
chosen by uneducated men, tell how much the oommonity at large 
are inter^ted in the education of every individual in the Province. We 
rejoice to mark a growing improvement in this matter every year ; and 
on the Scriptural principle of giving " honor to whom honor is due," we 
feel called upon to record our humble testmiony in favor of Dr. Ryerson. 

A correspondent of the 3;ho remarks — " Permit me to ask the 
candor of the members of the Church of England towards the 13th 
chapter of the Report for 1851, lately published by the Rev. Superin- 
tendent Let his statements be candidly received whether we agree 
with him or differ from him. It is surely true that the education of the 
young is going on during all their waking hours, and not merely from 
9 to 4 on five or six days of the week. Also that the mornings before 
9 and the evenings after 4, are usually the most convenient time for 
religious domestic instruction of every kind, and the Lord's Day the 
most appropriate for pastoral instruction. So that a very great part 
of the relimous education of youth is not, and ought not to be, in the 
hands of day-school teachers. While we must lament that in about 
half the Common Schools of the Province the Scriptures are not used, 
and condemn the cause of that omission, whatever it be, let us be 
thankful that in 1748 common schools, the privilege of an open Bible 
is enjoyed, and let us use every means in our power to have that number 
increased — rather to have that privilege conferred on alL*^ 

SCHOOL SYSTEM OF UPPER CANADA. 
[From the Daily Colonist of Fridtky, Deo. 81, 1852.J 
Ankvil RiPORT or the Nobxal, Modkl, and Common Schools ih Urvim 
Canada for thk Ykar 1851 ; with AppSNDica. Bt thi OmiF Supkb- 
urrKrDBNT or Schools. Pbikmd bt Obdxb of thb Lboislativb Ambxblt. 

This blue book, ordered to be printed by the Assembly daring its 
recent Session, was only distributed two or three weeks ago. It con- 
tains much important information relative to the working of the Upper 
Canada School system during the year 1851 ; which, from its public 
intercut, it is a matter of regret, that it ^ould not have be published 
earlier, than at the close of 1852. 

. The Report of Dr. Ryreson is veiy elaborate; and afibrds proof of 
the eflSciency of the Department of which he is the head. This is 
much to say in favor of the Chief Superintendent; and the most deter- 
mined of his opponents cannot withhold that praise from him. The 
importance of the Department of Public Instruction cannot be easily 
overvalued. It Is of equal importance to a Department of the Govern- 
ment ; and equal — even perhaps in some respects greater — responsi- 
bility attaches to it From these considerations wo are rejoiced to see 
mich satisfactory evidence of the efficient discharge of its functions, as 
the report before us affords. 

• •••••« 

The Chief Superintendent concludes his report by a defence of some 
length, of the school system from the charge of infidelity. lie contends 
that it is in no manner open to such a charge. He complains that he 
has been much misrepresented on this subject, and his views much 
distorted He wants to have a national, not a denominational school 
system ; and this he conceives is compatible with the necessities of 
Christianity. 

We shall take leave of this report by repeathig what we have ahready 
said, that it does great credit to the industry of Dr. Ryerson, and shows 
that the important departmenti of which he is the head, is in a very 
effective state. 



[From the Montreal Witnm of Monday, Sd January 1858.] 
We have received the Annual Report of the Normal, Model, and 
Common Schools in Upper Canada, for the year 1851. Thisdocmnent 
does verr great credit to the Chief Superintendent It is as complete 
and lucid a statement as could possibly have been written. The Re- 
port does not only state the results obtained, but initiates us into the 
working of the system, presents to our view its obstacles, as well as its 
successes, and explains the motives which have led to the various 
measures adopted. To the statistics of the Report is added a large 
appendix, containing copious extracts from the report and correspon- 
dence of the Local Superintendent ; also, various documents and re- 
marks, which makes this yolume a most useful repository in matters of 



education, condensing, as it does, tiie results of a vast experience with 
remrd to schools. 

The future of a country rests with its riang Mieration ; as they are 
taught and moulded, so will be its destiny. This being the case, no 
enlightened Canadian, who loves his countey, can look with indiffer- 
ence upon the 'subject of education in this ^t>vince, and upon the f» 
ports made irom year to year of its progresB. And now he must r^oioe 
at the immense success already obtained, and feel proud of the pro- 
spective results yet to be obtamed in a glorious future, if Uie intentions 
of the Superintendent are permitted to be carried out, and his plans 
for the unity and enlightenment of the country, through a free and 
common education, accessible to all, are not thwarted by the jealousy 
of sectarian spirit, and the eflforts of those who dread that the people, 
by receiving too much light, migh become emancipated from their rule, 
• •••••• 

Comparing the common schools of Upper Canada with those of the 
State of New York, it is shown that while the latter have better and 
more numerous school-houses, and larger libraries, still the length of 
time during which the schools are kept open dnring the year, and the 
amount of money raised for the salajies of teachers, which are the 
two strongest tests of the doings of people in regard to education, throw 
the balance very much in favor of the Province. The average time of 
keeping schools open in New York State was seven months and seven* 
teen days ; while in Upper Canada, it was nine months and twenty* 
eight days ; and while the population of the Province is only one-fourth 
that of its neighbor, the amount of money raised for the salaries of 
teachers was one-third. Thus, we have mnch cause to congratdato 
ourselves upon comparison with the States. It is, however, but fair to 
state, that it was not so a very few years ago, and that ttiese results 
are owing, mostly, to Dr. Ryerson^s exertions. 

At the foundation of this prosperous system of flree common schook 
is the Normal School, the impmiance and the bleBsmjs of which cs»-- 
not be overrated. Its advantages consist not only m '* sending <mi 
into the country more than a hundred teachers per annom, mcMns or 
less trained in an improved system of school teaching, organiiatMOy 
and disoij^ne, but in giving a higher tone and character to the qual^ 
cations and modes of teaching to which other teachefS 9Bpse^ and 
which the school authorities in many places require.*^ 

{B'om the L. O. OUawaArgx^y^JasimMry 6, 1858. 

The last Annual Report of Dr. Ryerson, Superintendsat of SAo^ 
for Upper Canada, indicates progress and adranosnent m the diftaioii 
of knowledge. The rank and adrancemeni of a country dep«ids <m 
the education of its inhabitants, as the social standingof theindindusl 
is dependent on his information and powers of mind. Too much atten- 
tion cannot be devoted to the education of the people. Public instruc-, 
tion has been found economical to the State, and where education and 
knowledge have been cUffused, there crime has diminished, to the savipg 
of the very great expenses attendant on the brixiging perpetrators tp^ 
punishment • 

The Montreal Ee/rald passes a high encomium on the Reporti and 
to it we are indebted for the following compilation : — 

'* The number of children attending the scbocds in 1850 was 151,801t 
the number attending them in 1861, was 170,264, bdng an inorease ia 
the year of 18,868, by fkr the largest increase ever reported mona 
yesr. The average time durins wmch the schools have been kept onen 
has been ten months and twenty days, or an increase of twenty-five 
days over the past year ; and the total amount received for teachers 
salaries was £102,060, or an increase of £18,621 within the yw. 
Here are elements of a problem by which we may readily calculato the 

Srogress of intelligence in Upper Canada; but when we exsimne the 
etafls, we shaU find that they strengthen the general fccts. We flhd 
that, whfle the amount required to be raised by the munidpalitiea tft 
obtain the'schoc^ grant was £19,027, the actual amount »a»dnjs 
£26,886, or £9,807 more than was required. We find, too, that th» 
system of taxation on parents sending their cluldpen to school, is aom- 
stantly declining, and the system of free schools, under which the cosi 
of common schools is recognized as a charge on the public, «nd pro^ 
vided for by an assessment on property, is everywhere takmg ite place. 
The feeling which dictates this change is so well illustrated is an 
extract lh)m the Superintendent of ihe County of Stormont, that wo 
cannot do better than copy his words :— * One of these ^«^£W* p* 
system of general assessment, aeoordhig to the rateable property within 
the section. ♦ ♦ ♦ * * in many instances, a party 
having five or six children, between the ages of five and sixteen, wwe 
only rated about one-half as much as others, who had only one or tw<K 
Their drcumstanoss were, in all cases, taken into oonrndw^tloa, and 
the more wealthy were rated the most with half the number of chi W- 
ren, as I have just stated, unth no other view than to induce the 
poorer classes to send their children, who would otherwise be kept at 
home, growing in ignonnce and wkkedness. In no earn have Um$ 
who contributed the most towards the »uwort qf schools rq/wd to foy 
ihe amount imposed on them in this wayr 
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EDUCATIONAL WANTS IN THE STATE OP NEW YORK. 

The sjstem of public instruction in the State of New York is 
undergoing a serere examination. A commissioner ^as appointed 
two years since to investigate the School laws, and report a bill for 
their improvement and embodiment into one Act. An elaborate 
Report was made ; but nothing further has been done. In the 
monthlj New York Teacher (^ublithed under the direction of the 
« New York State Teachers' Association "") this subject is being 
largely discussed. In the first of a series of articles on the subject, 
we find the following summary statement of the wants and defects 
of the educational system in that State : 

A "u- u ? n® n ^^ ^^. ^^^ reaching from the Primary School to 
tP r P®?^*^ ^' Umvcrsity in the hind, free alike U> ail who are 
csMbte of attaimng the required course of instruction. This would 
embrace a system of primary schools within the reach of every child 
m tbe land, a system of gnunmar schools in every viUage and at con- 
venient distances m the county, a system of academies for every county, 
and a system of cpUeges sufficient to meet the entire wants of those 
who wish to be benefitted by them. 

"2. Schools for the special training of teachers, so that the difficult 
and vaned work of instruction need not be committed to the charee 
^oje who are Ignorant of the great principles which Ue at the founi- 
lion of tneir profession. 

"8. A distinct department of the State Government, having charge of 
an edu^tional matters, and which shall be directly r^pomrihle to ttie 
people for the ezerdse of its powers. ^ 

wWct «ti5fl«?>.lf"^'T^f° suitedtothediftrentgrades of schools, 
which shall be thorough, just^ and impartial, equalizing education, and 
awakening the people to its importanee. w»uod, ana 

" 6. A weU digested system of Public Libraries, bringing the trea- 
•wjes of science and literature within the reach of eveiy child in the 

IIAfl these various departments of education should be thoroughly 
SyS^'JlTlri ^A ^.! *P^* of progress, leading them to the discovery 
tiu:^i^J^^^^^'^'T of ™*™ctlon, andthepnwticeofthat 
bf ttoit^ ^°* adopts truth, from whatever source it may 

" 1. In ite general aims and objects. 
of'* h ^^***®°^®*^^ of raising and distributing money for the support 

"8. In ^e want of a proper system of graded schools, and especially 
JB the want of higher schools, for the attaining of an advanced education. 

-«"li*iLI?!u*^*'^°*'? 7*^1*!^^" naturally aiid unavoidably grown 
np^ between the two entirely diflFerent systems fostered by the State. 

fJht}I\^AiZlu^ ""^^ sufficient supply of properly managed Normal 
Schools, and in the refiisal to extend aid to Teachers' Institutes. 
^rQi\ ^ ^ying the school department so involved with other matters 
Of SUto policy, as to become of secondary importance. 

"''' ^? supporting a system of supervision totally inadequate to 
aqpomphsh its purposes and wants." ^ "»u«4u«wj vo 

AMBRIOAN OPINIONS ON THE SYSTEM AND PROGRESS OF 
POPULAR EDUCATION IN UPPER CANADA 
The di^osition on the part of many persons in Upper Canada 
to depreciate their own country and ite institutions, has been, and 
atill is to some extent, a most serious impediment to its advance- 
ment. This disposition has shown itself more prominently in regard 
to our schools and school system, than in any other department of 



our political and social economy. This disposition, without inquiry, 
and without regard to facts, denounces everything Canadian and 
lauds everything American. Our American neighbours have more 
patriotism and wisdom than to become tha indiscriminate calum- 
niators of their own country, and the blind eulogists of other coun- 
tries. We see much to admire and imitate in the conduct and 
exertions of our American neighbours, and their hearty patriotism 
is not among the least of their vh*tues ; but we have also more to be 
proud than ashamed of in regard to our own country — more to 
encourage than dishearten us in regard to the most recent of all oar 
public departments, that of Common Schools. 

It may be appropriate and useful to give the opinions which our 
American co-educationists have expressed in relation to the charac- 
ter and progress of our school system, after having ezammed its 
provisions and statistical developements. The two last Annua) 
School Keporte for Upper Canada (containing the School law and 
regulations^ have been sent to several educational periodicals in the 
United Stetes, and from the notices in those periodicals the follow- 
ing extracts are made. 

From the Journal of EdtLcation for the State of Maine, of the 
1st of January: — 

" We are happy to acknowledge the receipt of the Annual Report 
of Rev. Dr. Ryerson, the Chief Superintendent of Public Schools in 
Upper Canada, for the year 1851, just issued from the Education office 
at Toronto. 

"'It is a voluminous document, and embraces a large amount of statis- 
tical and other information relative to the education^ interesU of that 
province during the last year. 

'* It is drawn up with great care, and presento a very gratifying view 
of the onward progress of the public schools, and the prosperity that 
has crowned the labors of the year. We have derived great satisfaction 
from the perusal of it, and are gratified with the liberal views presented 
on the several topics discussed in it ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ » 

The average length of schools in 1851, is 10 months and 20 days 

being an average increase of 25 days, or about one-twelfth, on the 
average time of the preceeding year. 

" The amount of tuiticm per scholar, if our deductions are correct, 
is $2.85. ^ 

" In comparing these last two statistical facte with the corresponding 
ones in our own State it will be perceived that our Canadian neighbors 
are far in advance of us in making provision for educational purposea 
" The average length of schools in Maine for the year ending April 
1st, 1851,. was 18*8 weeks; and the amount of money raised from all 
sources and expended the same year, was only $1.86 per scholar. We 
evidently suffer very much by the comparison ; and such rigid economy, 
to call it no other name, but illy comporte with the enlightened policy 
that should characterize the public measures of *free and independent 
citizens' 

"The Report contoins several other points of interest to which wo 
shall take occasion to advert hereafter.*^ 

The Ohio Journal of Education for December remarks as fol- 
lows respecting the U. C. School Report for 1851 : — 

" This is a document of 876 quarto pages, forming one of the most 
complete and definite Reporte of tlie kind ever published in America. 
The number of School districts reported is, 8,407; children of school 
age, 259,258, of whom 161,891 attended school; Teachers employed,, 
8,476, of whom 2,697 were males, and 779 females ; the sum paid for' 
Teachers' salaries, was £88,499, for the erection and repairs of school 
houses, jCl4,189, total J8l02,619, or more than $400,000. An appro- 
priation of $60,000 was made for a Normal school, for which a noble 
building has been erected ; and the department, with the Normal school 
attach^ to it, is accomplishing the work for which it is intended. 
Teachers are rapidly improving, and every effort is made to secure, as 
soon as practicable, an accurate classification of the schools in all the 
towns and larger districts." 

The Ohio Journal of Education for January, concludes its 
notice of the U. C. School JEleport for 1851, in the following 
words : — 

** We most heartily wish that every citizen of Ohio could read 
this Report ; there might then be some hope that we should be 
stimulated to secure, for our own sake, a school system of similar 
efficiency.** 
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COUNTY SCHOOL CONVENTIONS— AN EXCELLENT 
SUGGESTION. 

We are bapp j to hear of the success and eren enthusiasm which 
attends the Countj School Conventions, now being held in different 
parts of Upper Canada^bj the Chief Superintendent of Schools. 
The foliowbg admirable suggestion, contained in a letter from ** A 
Local Superintendent," to the Editor of the Western Progress of 
the 27th ultimo, if acted upon in each place, jet to be visited, will 
greatlj contribute to promote the important objects contemplated 
bj this official visit of the Chief Superintendent to the different 
Counties. A << Local Superintendent" observes that '< as the time 
which the Chief Superintendent can spare with us is verj limited, 
i(hd must needs be husbanded to the best advantage, it is proposed 
that all persons having questions or suggestions to submit, shall meet 
at the Court House, on the daj of visit, at ten o'clock, a.m., to 
compare notes with each other, to condense, as much as possible, 
the business of the daj, bj suppressing duplicates, and, generally, 
aiming to abridge the proceedings." 

We hope that the Local Superintendents, generally, will endea- 
vour to publish the notice of the Chief Superintendent's visit to 
their Countj, as widelj as possible, and that the Local Superin- 
tendents, at or near the town in which the Countj School Conten- 
tion is advertised to be held, will make the necessarj arrangements 
as to the place of holding the Convention, and to give public notice 
of the same, and otherwise facilitate the objects which the Cbiof 
Superintendent has in view. The Countj Conventions jet to be 
held are as follows : — 

COUMTZIS. T0WK8. DAYS. SATIS. 

Tork ftnd Pe«l Toronto Wednesdaj. .Feb. 16. 

Simcoc Barrie Friday ** 18. 

Ontario Whitby Wednesday , «* 28. 

Korthumberiand and Durham .Ool)oure Friday " 86. 

Hastings BeUevtIie. Saturday ... ** 26. 

FrinceEdward Picton Monday.... ** 28. 

liennoz and Addington Nopanee Tuesday. . . .Mar. 1. 

Frontenac Kingston Wednraday . " 2. 

Leeds BrockviUe Friday •* 4. 

Lanark and Renfrew Perth Saturday " 6. 

Carieton Bytown Tuesday. ..." 8. 

GiienYiUe % KemptYille Wednesday. ** 9. 

Pundas. Matilda Thursday. . . " 10. 

Stormont and Glengarry Cornwall Saturday. . . «« 12. 

Prescott and Russell L'Orignal Tuesday ... " 15. 



FREE SCHOOL ELECTIONS. 
Frbb School Election Contest in the Town jf Simcoe, 
County of Norfolk. — Extract of a private letter ^ dittcd 
Simcoey 14^i Jan. 1S53.— << A few determined opponents of the 
Free Schools in this town, seeing that the Board of Trustees was 
leaning stronglj to that sjstem, got up quite an excitement on the 
subject ; and it was generallj understood that at the annual meet- 
ing a Yote of want of confidence would be passed, and that if the 
Trustees would all resign, men opposed to free schools would be 
elected bj at least three to one. The Trustees accepted the chal- 
lenge ; and on Wednesdaj, after some excellent addresses from the 
advocates of free schools, a free school ticket was nominated, and 
opposed bj a ticket adverse to the principle. The election conti- 
nued until 4 oVlock, p.m., of Thursdaj (second daj),and the result 
was that the whole free school ticket (six Trustees) was elected. 
Mr. William M. Wilson headed the free school ticket. Much in- 
terest was excited, and great influence used." 

School Election and Schools in the incorporated 
Village of Paris, County of Brant. — Extract from a 
letter dated Paris, 12th Jan., 1853 — << The people of Paris are 
at this time verj much interested in the educatioii of their children, 



and have this day , bj an overwhelming majoritj, decided to make 
the schools within the Corporation free. The proficiencj that 
the children are making in the acquisition of knowledge is great. 
No pains are spared bj the efficient teachers to advance them in 
learning. For the enlightenment of the rising generation here, the 
prospects are most flattering." 

Free Schools in the County of Victoria. — The Local 
Superintendent of this countj writes as follows : — << I have much 
pleasure in having it in mj power to state, that two-thirds of the 
reports of proceedings at the annual meetings for this year, as re- 
ceived to this date, report the unanimous adoption of the Free 
School sjstem. Another health j feature in the scholastic affairs of 
this countj, is the desire to paj teachers remunerating wages in 
future. <' Good salaries and good teachers " is fast becoming the 
ruling maxim of the people, and the increase of this desire during 
the past jear is pleasing. I have no hesitation in sajing, much of 
this is attributable to the Journal of Education.'" 

From local papers we select the following items relating to some 
additional free school elections in various parts of Upper Canada : 

The Gait Reporter states that at a meeting of the inhabitants of 
the School Section, No. 15, Ajr, on Wednesdaj last, it was de- 
cided bj a large majoritj that the Free School sjstem should be 
adopted. 

NopiLE Generosity in the Free School Ratepayers of 
Paris. — The Paris Star reports that at the annual meetmg for the 
election of School Trustees, the question of the daj was on Free 
Schools. After some considerable dbcussion, Messrs. Moore and 
Mon^omerj were re-elected upon the understanding that thej would 
vote for free schools at the Board. During the discussion, Mr. 
Capron proposed that something should be done to clothe a number 
of poor children, to enable them to enjoj the blessiDgs of free 
schools. After the school meeting had concluded, the companj 
resolved themselves into another meeting, H. Capron, Esq., in the 
chair. Moved and seconded, that the secretarj make out from the 
assessment roll, the amount each person assessed, should contribute 
at Id. per pound ; and that a committee should be appointed to 
collect such amount for the above purpose. Moved and seconded, 
that a committee be appointed to collect the assessment, and distri- 
bute suitable clothing among the poor children of the place. The 
amount that is expected to be raised bj this means is about JS30. 
The committee are activelj making the collection, and *lhe whole 
amount is expected to be gathered and distribuied during this week. 
ThuH the people of Paris have set an example to the whole Pro- 
vince — giving all Jier children Free Schools — and that none shall 
miss the boon, is also willing to clothe th6se who are unable to do 
so themselves. We saj to everj municipalitj in Canada, << go thou 
and do likewise." 

The Bathurst Courier states that at the election of School 
Trustees for the town of Perth, held on Wednesdaj last, there was 
not over a dozen persons present, and the old trustees were returned 
without a poll. The Free School system may now be cmisidered 
as established in Perth. 

From the Port Mope Watchman of the 4th inst., we learn that 
at a recent public meeting resolutions in favor of Free Schools 
were passed with great enthusiasm. 

The Brockville Recorder states that the annual public school 
meeting was held jesterdaj, but as few persons were aware of it, 
little or no publicitj being given to it, the meeting was thinlj 
attended. A resolution was carried in favor of Free Schools — 
although inconsistent with the present state of school accommoda- 
tion. 
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The Hunm Signal reports — On Saturday, the 15th: ultimo, a 
publie meeting was held at the School-house in the town of Gode- 
rich, to decide the manner in which the school expenses of the said 
town should be provided for during* the year. His Worship the 
Mayor presided. It was moved by Mr. Crabb, that the schools 
should not be free ; when it was moved in amendment by Mr. 
Wallace and seconded — That the schools should be free, and the 
funds necessary for their support raised by general tax. Mr. 
Wallace spoke to the amendment, and remarked that the general 
attendance had fallen off in the male school, while the attend- 
ance at the grammar school had much increased, although the 
fees paid quarterly at the same, were from 15s. to 20s.; his argu- 
ments were also very conclusive in favor of Free Schools. The 
object of the speaker's remarks were that the schools should be 
free, and that the services of good and efficient teachers should be 
obtained. Mr. D. Watson spoke favorably of free schools, as also 
did Mr. Story and others. It is an evidence of the advance of 
free school principles that Mr. Watson, who this year favored, was 
last year one of the three individuals who opposed free schools. 
The question was then put, and free schools were tdumpbant, the 
vote being 30 for and 11 against them. 

In reference to Free Schools in Pundas the Warder writes: — 
<* During last winter the writer had occasion to visit each house and 
ahanty within the corporation limits. He was amazed to find so many 
children idling about their homes, and made enquiries as to the 
cause. Two cardinal difficulties were urged by tbe parents — some- 
times one, and sometimes the other. The one was that they lived 
too far off, the other, that they could not afford to pay the rates. To 
excuse such as these, little can be said, — ^with respect to a man's 
ability to pay for the education of his children, it mast be admitted 
that he is likely to be the best judge. We know-— every body 
knows — that this excuse b often a specious one, even at the very 
time we are compelled to accept it as valid. Tnere is only one way 
to get round it, and that is to remove it altogether. We are dis- 
posed to think that a public tax for education can only be justified 
on grounds of eacpediency. it has been declared and acknowledged, 
then, to be expedient to provide for at least a portion of the ex- 
penses of public education, by a direct tax, and from observatron 
and reflection, we have arrived at the conclusion that it is still inore 
expedient to do it altogether, and thus secure a common school 
education to all — fre£ ! " 

A correspondent of the Carleton- Place Herald thus writes : — 

*< Permit me to give publicity to a few facts which bear upon the 
question of Free Schools, and which happened under my own per- 
sonal observation. I will confine myself to the happy result pro- 
duced by the system of Free Schools in this section, since its adop- 
tion in 1851 ; and leave the facts to speak for themselves. I may 
mention, that I have been immediately connected with the Common 
School of this Section, since first it had existence, in 1838, 1 have 
taught under every School Act, passed since that time ; this being 
the case, I had ample opportunity of observing the progress made 
by education, and the extent to which the inhabitants interested 
themselves in the school. A division of opinion in 1843, regarding 
the site of a new school-house, prevented that attention being paid 
to the school, which would ensure success. This state of things 
continued to mar the progress of education in the section. The 
school-house was uncomfortably small, insufficiently lighted, and I 
may say, totally unfurnished. Out of a population of 100 school- 
going-children, but from 18 to 25 regularly attendetl ; I held a 
quarterly. examination in the fall of 1849, at which only 14 pupils 
were present. Things continued thus till Dr. Byerson^s present 
School Act made its appearance. The freeholders and house- 
holders in the section immediately acted upon its provisions, and 
adopted the Free School system. During the first year of its opera- 
tion, the number of pupils on the roll was 77, that in regular atten- 
dance, 52. In 1852, being the second year in which we had the 
Free School, the number on the roll was 126, the average atten- 
dance, 70." 



At the annual meeting on the 12th inst., it was unanimously 
agreed, to throw the school-house door open for another year to all 
the children in the section. Thi^ was not done by a show of bands, 
as might reasonably be expected \ but unanimously, and in the most 
kindly feeling. The following resolution was also passed, — *< Re- 
solved, That the progress made by the pupils of this school, since 
the adoption of the Free School system, is viewed by this meeting 
with delight ; and we feel proud to say, that the number registered, 
the number in the higher branches, and the general proficiency, of 
the pupils, compare favorably with any Common School in the old* 
est and most wealthy Townships in the United Counties of Lanark 
and Renfrew.'' In conclusion, I beg to state, that among the most 
sanguine supporters of the Free School in this place, are a few of 
those whose property is the most valuable, and consequently will 
contribute largely to its support ; the most zealous of these pays 
one-sixtb of the school tax levied in the section ; iverily the rising 
generation may ^< call him blessed.*^ 



COMPARATIVE EXPENSE OF, AND ATTENDANCE 
AT, CANADIAN AND AMERICAN SCHOOLS. 

From the Hastings Chronicle of the 30th December, we learn 
that much interest was exhibited by the public at the recent School 
examinations at Belleville — a report of which we give in another 
page of the Journal. Various addresses were delivered by the 
Mayor, the Warden of the County, Dr. Hope and the Rev. Mr. 
Gregg. From Dr. Hope^s address we select the following valua- 
ble and interesting statistics, remarking that the result is highly 
creditable to Belleville : — 

^ Dr. Hope said tbat he had so often on^ former occasions expres- 
sed his satisfaction at the manner in which not only this but all our 
public Schools have been conducted during the year now ending, 
that should he say anything on this head, it must necessarily be a 
repetition of what they bad already beard ; he would therefore con- 
fine the few remarks he might make to a comparison of our schools 
with those of a similar class in towns and cities in the U. States, 
where they had been in successful operation for a number of years. 
He said it would be remembered that at one time fears were enter- 
tained that should pubKc schools be established in this country, they 
would not be patronised by the mass of the community as they were 
in the U. States. By the kindness of an American gentleman who 
recently visited our Schools, he was enabled to compare the atten- 
dance and expense of the public schools in 16 towns and cities in 
the United States, and it would be observed that they were those 
most celebnited for their successful efforts in the promotion of edu- 
cation. He then gave the following statement : — 
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*^ Although the ahove statement showed that in regard to atten- 
dance and expense, BelleTiIle was in advance of any of the towns 
and cities mentioned, the idea was not intended to he conteyed that 
we were in advance of them in education, — far from it. The truth 
is, the length of time they have had the system in operation has 
created a desire for higher attainments than the common sebool 
offers. He said that although the average price paid for scholars 
taught in ,the puhlic schools in the United States was very high, 
compared with that of Belleville, yet it was much lower than that 
charged at their private schools. 

Ihe average price paid per scholar in 27 private schools 

in the State of New York was $15,20 

And the average price paid per scholar at the public 
schools in 25 of the principal towns and cities in the 
Union was 9,04 



Showing a difference in favour of public schools of. $6,16 

These facts he considered would be highly gratifying to those who 
took an interest in the cause of education. He said that as the 
facts given in the above table might appear to conflict with a state- 
ment which he made at the last examination in regard to the cost of 
each pupil undler tiie Free system, — that statement only gave the 
number of children attending our Free Sshools, and the expense of 
their education for the Quarter, and did not include the Roman 
Catholic school. U^his statement includes all the children on the 
school registers for the year just ending; and if these facts were 
taken into consideration, the two statanents would be found correct. 
^ At the conclusion of the Warden's remarks he announced that 
the parents and others, as a mark of respect to Mr. i^ewbery as a 
teacher, had authorised him to say that he would be presented with 
JB25, as a supplement to his present salary ; this aimounceniioiit was 
received with cheers by the boy*.'* 



ANNUAL SCHOOL REPORTS FOR 1852. 

It is earnestly requested of Local SuperiAtendents that they will 
transmit their School Re[;orts for last year, to the Education 
Office, with as little delay as possible — btfore the 1st of March, if 
practicable, — ^in order that the Statistics of the Chief Superintend- 
ent's Annual Report may be completed, and the Report laid before 
Parliament, before the prorogation of the adjourned sesnon^ which 
may take place some time in April next. If the several Corpora- 
tions of Trustees do not report at t^e date required by law, the 4th 
proviso in the 2nd section of the Supplementary School Act, 16 
Victoria, chapter 23, authorixes the Local Superintendent to fine 
the individual members of that Corporation ons pound five shil^ 
lings per weeky for such neglect, — so that the delays heretofore 
experienced by the Trustees neglecting to report, are effectually 
provided against. Such reports, hoiwever, are only to furnish data 
to the Local Superintendent to prepare his own, in accordance with 
the General Instructions, — he being, an a general rule, more com- 
petent to understand the object and manner of systematixing the 
reports, than the Trustees. 

A Local Superintendent enquires : — f* Whether does the < Jbtal 
amount paid Teacher for 1852,' mean the amount *tbe Teacher 
earned during the year 1852, or the sum actualfy paid him by 
the Trustees, up to the end of that year 1" We answer : — ^The 
amount the Teacher earned, or the value of his services for the 
year, — so that the Financial Report may exhibit a statement of the 
actual amount of money which would complete the payment of 
Teachers' salaries, up to the 31st of Decembeir* 

With reference to the columns for Balances in the Trustees^ 
reports, we would state, that the first column was designed to show 
the amount of money, which, together with the sums already paid 
the Teacher, would make up his salary for services rendered during 
the year — ^whether such amount was levied or not 3 and the second 



column to show tiie amount of balances which the Trustees might 
hav« in hand, or available, after pa/ying the Teacher in full. In 
the Superintendent's Report, however, the latter-— the « Balance 
not required for Teacher^s salan/*^--<in\j, should appear. 

Local Superintendents will be particular to fill and add upea/ih 
column^ and make the averages of Annual Salaries and Time 
Open, otherwise it will be necessary to return the reports with* n re- 
ference to the number of the Insthiction on the blank report 
neglected to be observed. 

Wherever any omissions or inaccuracies occur in the Trustees^ 
reports, the local Superintendent will he able, from his own local 
knowledge and experience, and the notes taken during his visita- 
tions, to correct them, or approximate the truth — with a note to 
that effect, — so that the school statistics of the last year may be 
more full and complete than any heretofore collected. 

The Boards of School Trustees in the several Municipalities 
below named, have not, at this date (lOth February) transmitted 
their Annual Report for 1S9S, due at the Education Office on the 
15th of January last :— 



Chippewa, 
Richmond, 
St. Thomas, 
Thorold. 



CITIXS. 


TOWNS. 


ToroDto, 
Kingston. 


Peterborough, 

Pictoii, 

Ppeficott. 


TOWHS. 


— 


Belleville. 


TOWV MUNXCXPALrniS. 




Amheratburgh, 

Perth, 

Woodstock. 



TO CERTAIN LOCAL STJPERmTENDENTS. 

No reply has yet been seceived at Die Education Office from 
the local Superintendents of the following municipalities, to the 
Circular of the Chief Superintendent of Schools, published in the 
Journal of Education for November 1852 — three months since. 
Such continued neg^t on the part of these Superintendents, 
necessarily prevents Trustees from enjoying the advantages con- 
ferred upon them by the circulation of the Journal ^ free of chargCi 
to the section. We regret to have a second time to publish the 
following list, vix :— 



Finch. 

IfatUOa. 

Williamsburgh. 

Lochiel. 

Oaledonia. 

Hawkeabury, East. 

Plantagenet, North. 

Plantagenet South. 

Torbolton. 

Elizabethtown. 

Leeds & Laosdowh, rear 

Bdwardflborgh. 

South Oower. 

Oxford (ca Grenviile.) 

Wolf lalaad. 

Biohmond (co. Lennox) 



Emestown. 

Marmora. 

Rawdon. 

HalloweU. 

Hillier. 

Alnwick. 

South Mo tiftgan. 

North Mooaghan. 

Enmsmore. 

Ancaiter. 

Barton. 

Glaadford. 

riamboro* West 

Wainfleet 

OfaarlotteTiUe. 

Walatngham. 



Nifisouri, East. 

Oxford, West. 

Waterloo. 

Wellesley (English) 

Adelaide. 

Malahide. 

SoQthwold. 

Westminster. 

Chatham. 

DoTer, East. 

Doyer, West. 

Harwich. 

Tilbury, East. 

Colchester. 

Goafield. 

Maidstone. 



ADVANTAGES OF THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

The Local Superintendent of Schools in the Township of 
Murray states : — '^ I am much pleased with the arrangement made 
to supply everj School Section with a Register and a copy of the 
Journal of Education. They were much needed, as it was almost 
impossible for the Trustees in some sections to make anything like 
a correct report, for want of proper Ssbcilities for registering th« 
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attendance of pupils; and I think that by means of the circulation 
of the Journal, the labours of the Local Superintendents will he 
greatlj diminished, as it will give that information on School mat- 
ters and on the School Act, which could otherwise onlj be obtained 
from the Superintendent." 

The Local Superintendent of Clinton says : — ^* I thank you in 
behalf of the whole interests of Education in this Township, for 
jour unceasing enterprise and talented and efficient labours in this 
noble cause, and ior the excellent plan of furnishing the Report, 
(which I esteem invaluable) and the Journal of EdtaxUion to 
each section. Maj the blessing of God be upon you, and pros- 
perity attend you.'* • 

TO A CHILD IN. PRAYER. 

Fold thy Utile bands in prajer, 
Bow down at thy mother's knee ; 
Now thy sunny face is fair, 
Shining through thy golden hair, 
Thine eyes are passion — free ; 
And pleasant thoughts, like garlands, bind thee 
Unto thy home, yet grief may find thee— 
Then pray, child pray t 

Now thy young heart, like a bird, 

Singeth in its Summer nest ; 

No evil thought, no unkuid word, 

No chilling Autumn wind hath stirred, 
The beauty of thy rest. 

But winter cometh, and decay, 

Shall waste thy yerdant home away- 
Then pray, child, pray 1 

Thy bosom is a house of glee. 
And Gladness harpeth at the door ; 
While ever with a joyful shout, 
Hope, the May-Queen, danceth out, 
Her lips with music ninntng o*er ! 
But Time those strings of joy will seyer. 
And Hope will not dance on for eyer*- 
Then pray, child pray I 

Now thy mother^s Toice abideth. 
Round thy pillow in the night ; 
And loving feet creep to thy bed. 
And o*er thy quiet face is shed, 

The taper's sudden light : 
But that sweet voice will fade awaj ; 
By thee no more those feet will stay — 

Then pray, child, pray ! 

OoiweriaUonM at Cambridge 



WHAT WILL RUIN CHILDREN. 

To have the parents exercise partiality. This practice is lamentably 
prevalent The first born or last, the only son or daughter, the beauty 
or wit of the household, is too commonly set apart — Joseph-like. 

To be frequently put out of temper. A child ought to be spared, as 
for as possible, all just causes of irritation ; and never to be punished 
for doing wrong, by taunts, cufi&, or ridicule. 

To be suffered to go uncorrected to-day in the very thing for which 
chastisement was inflicted yesterday. With as much reason might a 
watch which should be wound back half the time, be expected to run 
well, as a child, thus trained, to become possessed of an estimable 
character. 

To be corrected for accidental faults with as much seyerity as though 
they were done intentionally. 

The child who does ill when he meant to do well, merits pity not 
upbraiding. The disappointment of its young projector, attendant on 
the disastrous failure d any little enterprise, is of itself sufficient punish- 
ment, even where the result was brought about by carelessness. To 
Add more is as crael as it is hurtful 



Parents who give a child to understand that he is a burden to them 
need not be surprised, should they one day be given to understand 
that they are burdensome to him. 

THE YOUNG MAN'S LEISURE. 
Young men ! after the duties of the day are over, how do you spen^d 
your evenings? When business is dull, and leaves at your disposal 
many unoccupied hours, what disposition do you make of ^hem ? I 
have known, and now know, many young men, who, if they devoted 
to any scientific, or literary, or professional pursuits, the time they 
spend in games of chance, and lounging in bed, and in idle company, 
might rise to any eminence. You have all read of the sexton's son, 
who became a fine astronomer by spending a short time every evening 
in gazing at the stars, after ringing the bell for nine o'clock. Sir Wm. 
Phips, who, at the age of forty-five, had attained the order of knight- 
hood, and the office of high sheriff of New England, and governor of 
Massachusetts, learned to read and write after his eighteenth year of 
a ship-carpenter in Boston. William Gifford, the great editor of the 
Quarterly^ was an apprentice to a shoemaker, and spent his leisure 
hours in study. And because he had neither pen nor paper, slate nor 
pencil, wrought out his problems on smooth leather with a blunt awl. 
David Rtttenhouse, the American astronomer, when a ploogbboy, was 
observed to have covered his plough and fences with figures and cal- 
culations. James Ferguson, the great Scotch astronomer, learned to 
read by himself, and mastered the elements of astronomy, while a 
shepherd's boy, in the fields by night. And perhaps it is not too much 
to say, that if the hours wasted in idle company, in vain conversation, 
at the tavern, were only spent in the pursuit of useful knowledge, the 
dullest apprentice in any of our shops might become an intelligent 
member of society, and a fit person for most of our civil offices. — By 
such a coiurse the rough covering of many a youth is laid aside, and 
their ideas, instead of being confined to local subjects and professional 
technicalities, might range throughout the wide fields of creation ; and 
other stars from the young men of this city might be added to the list 
of worthies that is gilding our country with bright and mellow light — 
Set. Dr, Mwrray, 

GREAT PUBLIC VIRTUE OF THE DUKE OP WELLINGTON. 

Extract from the Speech of Lord Brovgham in the ffottse of 
Lords ;-:-" His was not the merit of genius merely, but that which I 
place first and foremost in his great character, and that which is 
worthy of being held up for the imitation, as well as for the admtratton 
of mankind — I mean his great public virtue — his constant self-deniid, 
the abnegation of all sel&sh feelings, and his never once during his 
whole illustrious career suffering any bias of passion, or of personal 
feeling, or of party feeling, for one instant to interfere with that strict, 
and rigorous, and constant discharge of his duty, in whatever station 
he might be called upon to perform it From whence I have a right 
to say that his public virtue is even more to be reverenced than his 
genius and fortune to be admired. My Lords, we are now grieving 
over his irreparable loss. May Heaven, in its great mercy, forbid that 
we should eyer see the times when we should yet more sensibly feel it!** 



LOVE OF THE BEAUTIFUL. 
Women have a much nicer sense of the beautifiil than men. They 
are by far the safer umpires in matters of propriety and grace. A mere 
school-girl wili be thinking and writing about the beauty of birds and 
fltowers, while her brother is robbing the nests and destroying the 
flowers. Herein is a great natural law, that the sexes have their rela- 
tive excellencies and deficiencies, in the harmonious union of which 
lies all the wealth of domestic happiness. There is no better test of 
moral excellence, ordinarily, than the keenness ol one's senses, and the 
depth of one's loye of all that is beautif uL 



HOW TO MAKE CHILDREN READ SLOWLY. • 
The following plan for checking the speed of those pupils who have 
acquired the habit of reading by the page against time, has the recom- 
mendation of having been successful : — 

Ask the pupil to look at as many words as, from their connection, 
he thinks it desirable to speak without a pause ; then ask him to look 
from the book to you and speak them. After this, let him look on the 
page for the next phrase, or proposition, or so much as should be 
spoken without any pause, and again look up to you and speak it. 
Continue this through the paragraph ; and then let the pupil read the 
same fit)m the book, taking care to make the same pauses as before. 
The habit will be broken up before many days have passed. 

Most persons haye observed that, in animated speech, the speaker 
enunciates at once and with considerable rapidity, so much as the mind 
well receives at once ; after which follows a pause more or less pro- 
tracted, according to the importance of what has been uttered. The 
method we have spoken of aboye, no doubt originated from observing 
Uus£Eu:t 
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CANADA. 

MOKTHLT BVUMART. 

At a recent meeting of the convocation of the University of Toronto, the 
Hon. Christopher R. Widraer, M. D., was chosen Ohancenor. At a former 
meeting, Professor Croft, D. C. L., was reelected Vice-Chancellor, and Adam 
Crooks, Esquire, B. C. L., elected Pro Vice Chancellor, for the ensuing year. 
*-^In a recent address on the " Prosperity of Canada," by J. McDougall 
Esq. of Montreal, we find the following reference to the promotion of Edu- 
cation in Upper Canada : — ** 2nd. Common schools are flourishing. All pro- 
perty that is merely material rests upon a miserably insecure foundation, 
unless there be intellect to mould and perpetuate it. It passes away as 
rapidly as the dinner of roast beef and plum pudding with which a crowd of 
ignorant and idle paupers are fed once in a long while ; but the prosperity 
which rests on intellect, ingennity, enterprise and industry, is secure against 
all changes ; for it causes at once to adapt themselyesto any altered circum- 
stances. And such elements of prosperity are not to be secured without 
general education, such as is now being rapidly introduced Into Canada, Dr. 

Byerson*s labors are building up an imperishable prosperity for Canada." 

An excellent Address on Education, delivered by Lewis Chipman, Esq., local 
superintendent of Burgess, &c., appears in two numbers of the Brockville 
Recorder. We make some extracts in another page.— The Rer. J. G. 
Macgrcgor has been appointed master of the Elora Grammar School ; and 
Mr. J. McLean Bell, who recently had it in charge, has obtained the situation 
of master to a Grammar School at Trenton, on the Bay of Quints. 

SCHOOL KXAMINATIOKB. 

The Huron Signal thus' refers to the recent examination of the Public 
School, at Goderich, kept by Miss Morrison, formerly of the Normal School. 
We had the pleasure of being present, and a more gratifying exhibition of 
the kind it has never been our lot to witness. The examination was confined 
to Geography — the Gography of Canada East and West — and although the 
Maps were only furnished a short time ago, and lessons limited to twice a 
week, the dexterity with which, even some of the youngest pupils pointed 
out on the map the different Cities, Towns and Incorporated Villages, and 
the promptness with which they answered questions touching the Municipal 
organi2ation and boundaries of the several Counties, was truly astonishing, 
and their manner of doing so convinced us, that this knowledge had not been 
forced upon them as an irksome task, but by a method which had captivated 
their young imaginations, and enlisted all their energies. The eager and 
delighted gaze with which they watched every motion of the Teacher, and 
listened for the next question, showed that the task was as delightful to the 

scholars as their instructor. The Oshawa Freeman thus speaks of tlie 

examination of the school in that vxlUage, kept by Mr Chesnutt:— "It.was 
pleasing to wiiness the interest manifested in the examination by some of 
the principle men of the Village— amongst whom were Mr. Bums, the Post 
Master, and Mr. Gibbs, the Reeve. These gentlemen, with several others, 
gave proof, by their presence every day that they are not indifferent to the 
education of the youth of our village. Parents and those interested should 
make it their business to attend such examinations. This course would not 
only stimulate the scholars to exert themselves to pass with credit — but the 
teachers would be compelled to adopt a proper system of training preparatory 
to such examinations. At an intermission, during the exercises, young Lock- 
hart, on behalf of the school presented Mr. Chesnutt with a neatly bound and 
gilt Family Bible, as a token of their appreciation of his untiring efforts for 
their advancement in the several branches in which they were engaged." 

The Port Hope Wdtehman states that the public examination of the 

Common Schools of this Town, took place on the 22nd, 2Sd.and 24th, ultimo. 
We were present at the examination of School No. I, taught by Mr. Thomas 
Watson, and was well pleased with the manner in which it passed off. The 
pupils generally, acquitted themselves very satisfactorily, when examined in 
the ordinary branches. This is a large school, but a most miserable school- 
house. The number of names entered on the Register during the past year 

was 150, and the average attendance for the year, 61. ^The Wetttm Planet 

thus speaks of the recent school examination in Chatham, " the first thing 
calculated to strike the spectator was the evident competency of the teachers, 
who shewed in the manner in which they treated the various subjects of 
exercise, that were brought forward, that they are duly accomplished in what 
they profess to teach , while the accuracy of the answers generally which 
their questioni elicited attested their diligence, and the efficiency of thdr 



mode of teaching. The demeanour of the pupils indicated a proper state 
of discipline. And it was gratifying to observe how decidedly the teachers 
shewed that they were duly animated with the spirit of their profesaon. All 
appearances concurred to shew that this School is in a flourishing condition. 
As a proof of the good feeling mutually cherished by teachers and pupils, a 
tea party was given on Wednesday Ust, by the girls, to which the Trustee* 
and a select number of guests were invited. The entertidnment provided for 
the occasion was all that could be wished, and appearances warrant us to say 
that it was really an entertainment to all who were present. As we deem 
the state of education a subject of public interest, we may add that the School 
Section No. 9, of Harwich, under the management of Mr. John Coutts, was 
examined on the 80th ultimo, and that this School is also taught in a very 
efficient manner. ^-^The Htutin^s Chronicle thus reports the result of the 
recent school examinations in Belleville : — ** On the 20th inst Mr. Carieton^s 
school was examined, and from what we can learn the pupils gave great 
satisfaction, those present expressing themselves highly pleased. The average 
attendance of pupils is about 80. Mr. Stealers School was examined on the 
21st, when the pupils, we are happy to say, displayed attainments highly 
creditable to their teacher. A good number were present The contest for 
Br. Hope^s prize in Physiology was exceedingly interesting, and we regret 
being unable to give the name of the successful candidate. The average 
number of pupils in attendance is 100. On the 22nd, we had the pleasure 
for a short time of witnessmg the examination of Mr. Lynches school. The 
proficiency displayed by his pupils fully sustained his character as a first class 
Teacher. The contest here for Dr. Hope's prize was also kept up with a great 
deal of spirit, and was listened to by the vicutors with much interest. Ad- 
dresses were delivered by Rev. Messrs. Gregg and Reynolds, A. Burden, and 
Asa Teomans, Esq. Miss Catherine Horan gained Dr.' Hope's prize, but 
Michael ^nnott, Timothy Donoghueand Horace Redner, gave such satlsfko* 
tory answers on the subject of Physiology, that two or three gentlemen 
present contribatod a sufficient sum, for the purchase of a priae for each. 
The number of scholars at this school is 100. On Thursday the 2trd mst, 
Mr. Newbery^ school was examined, and we had much pleasure in witnessing 
the proficiency displayed by the pupils in the various branches of study ; 
those who attended the previous examination must observe the greal 
improvement made. The orderiy manner m which the children conducted 
themselves was alike creditable to the teacher and pupils. Addresses were 
delivered by His Worship the Mayor, G. Benjamin and B. F. Davy Esqs., 
Dr. Hope, and Mr. Burden ; all i^ these genUemen expressed themselves 
highly gratified with the proceedings. The number of pupils attending this 
School is 228 ; number registered during the year, 858 ; average attendance 

last quarter, 196, being three times the number of the first quarter. ^Mr. 

Dempsey*s school examUiation was creditable to both the teacher and schol- 
ars. The average attendance of children is 120.** 

School Cxlebratioit in St. Thoxas. — "A parent** thus writes to 
the London Prototype, **An interesting event occurred in our village, 
on Christmas eve. The scholars that have been attending school, under 
the charge of Mr. and Mrs. Crane, for the last three years, met at the 
Baptist chapel, which was decorated with wreaths of evergreens, and richly 
adorned with fiowers, together with an arch, covering a large platform, 
all of which had been prepared for the occasion, to make a presentation 
of an address, accompanied with $20 worth of valuable presents to Mr. 
and Mrs. Crane their fondly cherished teachers. The address was a 
rich treat, and occupied about twenty-five mmutes in its delivery. It was 
responded to by the teacher, in a very appropriate and affecting reply, of 
forty minutes long. Fourteen essays were read by the young ladies, and 
twelve declamations given by the young gentlemen all of which came off 
with great approbation. A short address from J. McKay, Esq., was also 
made, accompanied with a couple of prizes to two of the pupils who made the 
greatest proficiency in their studies, together with having sustained the best 
conduct for the last six months. This was very interesting, and truly affect- 
ing, as the two successful candidates were, a fatherless girl of eight years of 
age, and a motherless boy of twelve. Several of the citizens participated 
iu making numy very interesting and appropriate remarks. At a late hour, 
after so rich an entertainment, the large concourse was dismissed by the Rev. 
D. W. Rowland pronouncing the benediction. Kever was the love of pupils 
manifested in a more appropriate manner to their teachers, than on this 
occasion. Amongst the gifts of the esteem of the pupils I observed 
Webster*s large, unabridged dictionary, and various other volumes of the 
choicest selections of reading matter, from the best of authors. Such tokens 
of respect and attachment between pupils and their teachers, speak volumes 
in favor of the services of the latter, and in praise to the pupils for their 
appreciation of the valuable and meritorious labors of their instructors.** 
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WBSLiTijr AcijDBHT, MouicT Auflos, Saoktujjb.— -From an account of 
the vecent examination of this iDBtitation, furnished to the Halifax Wedey- 
en by the Bey. Principal, we learn that the number of students in attend- 
ance during the term has been considerably greater than the corresponding 
one of any previous year. The total number of names on the achool lists 
Is ninety-eight — Courier. 



BRITISH QUIA N A. 

From the foUowiiig extnct of a letter to a London |>a|>er, it win be seen 
that the American and Canadian systems of national education are extendiog 
to another of the oolimies of England : 

** An * Bducation BUI,' prepared by a minority of ibe Commissioners of 
Education, has been laid before the Court of Policy, and read a first time. 
Xt IS propoaed that toe entire scheme shall be put under a ' Board of Coon* 
oil,* and ' Local Boards and Trustees,* in the country districts oft he colony, 
and that it shaU be supported by assessment on all houses, a poll tax of 
8s. 4d., on CTcry male above the age of twenty-one, and by payments from 
the proprietary body of a like amount for every indentured labourer.** 



BRITISH AND FOREION. 

MONTHLT SUMMART. 

Efforts are Joeing made to seciire a representation in pariiament for the 

University of Londan ^The decision of the Pope. respecting the Qneen*s 

Colleges in Ireland baa, at length, been received. Sederiaatics ate prohi« 
bited from having any connection with the colleges, but the Uity are not 

forbidden to attend, tbem. ^The Chair of Philosophy in the University of 

^aris, which M. Cousin made, it is not too much U> say, one of the most 
renowned in Burope, has been suppressed by Emperor Bonaparte : and 
that of French eloquence, filled with great distinction by M. 'Yillemain, has 
been given to M. Kisard. These two gentlemen, it will be remembered, 

resigned thdr chairs after the coup d^itai, Cheltenham Inda fair to take 

the lead among English provincial towns in eduoatiooal activity and efibrt 
Besides the well known training school for teachers, where at present ^there 
are 160 students, and about 60 pupU apprentices, the town has a proprie- 
tary school, surpassed by few in the kingdom, where 600 boys of the upper 
classes are educated, and for the' middle daases there is an excellent gram* 
laar school Following the fiishion of the day, which, in this instance. Is 
turned to useful purposes, steps have been taken by the people of Chelten- 
ham to establish a school of design and of ornamental art. At a lai^^e and 
influential meeting, in December,Lord Ward remarked that the chief olject 
contemplated was a drawing school, which was the plain English of the 
words ieoU de detaeifif which had by blundering mistranslation been turned 
into a **' school of design." In a cultivated state of society, he considered 
elementery instruction in drawing to be a desirable part of education, as 

well as reading and writing. The number of students in the University 

of Oxford is 1,800, a less number than that attending the Dublin Univer- 
sity. The revenues of the University are estimated at $800,000 per annum. 
Connected with the University are 540 fellows, or graduates, who draw 
salaries or allowances from the university funds, to the amount of |500,000 

per annum. The Gold Medal given annually by his Boyal Highness 

Prince Albert, as Chancellor of the University of Cambridge, for the en- 
couragement of English poetry, is to be given to the resident undeirgraduate 
who shall compose the best poem on Walmer Castle. 

Thx Dublin Uniysrsitt presents to the schoUr no conmion attractions in 
Its massive and venerable buildings, its tasteful chapel, its retired walks and 
classic shades, its noble library and its collection of portraits — ^including 
those of Swift, Berkeley and Burke — that adorn its public halls. The build- 
ings and grounds occupy about eighty acres, well secluded, though in the 
heart of the city. The University has 1,600 students, of whom 100 are 
Roman Catholics. Each student pays an entrance fee of £16 (about $80), 
and a yearly fee of $76. Commons are furnished in the University Hall — 
not such meagre and scanty fare as the old dining-hall at Tale was wont to 
be disgraced with, but good substantial dmners prepared to order, or fur- 
nished by bill of fare at from one to ten shillings per head. No Englishman 
or Irishman would overtook a suitable provision for the stomach while he is 
•xerdsing the brain; and in this our lanic, pale, dyspeptic, headachy, nerv- 
ous^ oonsomptive American studente have a useful lesson. Every college 



needs a professorship of dietetics in the person of a gbod cook or cooks. 
Does this savor of the animal f If I had caught moro of that savor fifteen 
years ago I should never have had occasion to think of it here in thisdinner 
hall at Dublin, as a point in University education.— i2ev. Mr. l%omp90fC§ 
leiUn. 

Katioxal Educatioh nr IuLAHD.-^The 18th report of the Commisnon- 
eni of National Education has just been presented to the Lord Lieutenant. 
It iS| as qsoal, a very lengthy docoment^ but the substance as showing tho 
prsgress of this invalgable mstitatlon, will be found embodied in the sub* 
Joined extract : 

" On the 81st December, 1860, we had 4,647 schools in operfUion» 
which were attended by 511,269 children. At the ckwe of the year 1861, 
the number of schools in operation was 4,704, and of pupils on the rolls 
620,401, shewing an increase in the schools in operation of 167, and an 
increase in the attendance for the year 1861, as compared with the year 
1860, of 9,162 children. The total attendance in 1861 of 620,401 chil- 
dren, in the 1,704 schools in operation, gives an average on the rolls of 
100^ to each scfaooL Of the 262 schools taken into connexion during the 
year 1861, the number in each province was: — ^Ulster 82 ; Mnnster 81 ; 
Leinster 41 ; Conna^ght 48 ; — ^total 262. The 262 schools specified are 
under the management of 204 se parate persons, many of them having 
more than one school under their care. The religious denominations to 
which they belong areas follows: — Church of England, clerical 11, lay 19; 
Presbyterians, deiical 16, lay 6 ; Dissenters, clerical 0, lay 2 ; Boman 
Cfitholics, clerical 180, lay 1 1. Total Protestants of all persuasions delicti 
andUy, 64; total Boman Catholics clerical and lay, HI. Total whose 
religious denominations have been ascertained, 196 ; not ascertained, 9-— 
total number of applicants, 204. According to returns prefMired at our 
request by the managers of the national schools, we have ascertained that 
of 6,822 male and female teachers, assistants, monitors, &e., in the service 
of our board on the 81st of Maroh 1862, there were— members of the Es- 
toblished Church, 860; Presbyterians, 760; other Protestant Dissenters, 
49— total Protestants of all denominations, 1,169 ; Boman Catholics, 4,663. 
The number of schools in operation on the 1st of November, 1862, was 
4,796. Of these 4,434 were under 1,868 separate managers, and 176 un- 
der joint management There were 141 connected with workhouses or 
gaols, and 46 of which the commissioners are the patrons, making in the 
whole 4,796 schools. Of 4,434 schools, 1,247 were under the superinten- 
dence of 710 managers of the Protestant, and 8,187 under the 1,148 man- 
agers of the Boman Catholic communion. The number of managers, mem- 
bers of the Esteblished Churoh, was 296, clerical 67, lay 229, of schools, 
664; Presbyterians, 898, clerical 247, lay 161, schools, 670; Protestant 
Dissenters, 16, clerical 4, Uy 12, schools 28. Total Protestant managers 
of all persuasions 710, and of schools under them 1,247. Boman Catholics 
1,143, clerical 957, lay 186, schools 8,187. Among the patrons of 176 
schools under the joint management of persons of different religious per- 
suasions, 66 were members of the Established Churoh, of whom 14 were 
clergymen and 42 laymen ; thus making a total of 81 clergymen and 271 
laymeh, who were managers of national schools on the Ist of November 
of the present year.** 

The closing observations of the commissioners will be read at the present 
juncture with considerable interest : 

*' In concluding our report for 1861, we fed it incumbent upon us to 
to recommend to your Excellency*s careful perusal the tebular retams con- 
tained in it, which state the religious denominations of the managers of the 
national schook^ of the pupils attending them, of the teachers under whose 
charge they are placed, and of the applicants who obtained grants to new 
schools in 1861, and other parties who appliedlor similar aid from 1st Jan- 
uary 1862, to the Ist of last November. We regard the facts embodied in 
these tebles as of the greatest importance, especially in the present position 
of the education question. We have made an analysis of the returns refer- 
red to, from which it appears that of the managers of the national schools 
considerably more than one-third are Protestant; of the schools considera- 
bly more than one-fourth are under Protestant management ; of the chil- 
dren on the. rolls, on the 81st March, 1862, nearly one-seventh part were 
Protestants ; of the teachers trained in our central establishments one- 
fifth ; and of the applicants fdr grants to new schools during 1861 one-fourth 
were Protestants. We beg to assure your Excellency, that we have no other 
object in bringing under your notice these statements than to prove that the 
benefits derived from the system of national education have not been confined 
almost entirely to the Boman Catholic population (as has been incorrectly 
stated in various publications) but that it has been found acceptable to a large 
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proportion of the Protestant community. Twenty jeaxs have elapsed since 
the mtroductioii of the system of national education into Ireland. After a 
careful review of its progress, and of the difficulties which it has had to en* 
counter, we are convinced that it has taken deep root in the affections of 
tiie people, and that no other plan for the instruction of the poor could have 
been devised, in the peculiar circumstanees of this oottntry, which would hare 
eonfet^-ed such inestimable blessings on the great majority of the population. 
Every passing year strengthens our conviction thiltthe Intellectual and moral 
elevation of the humbler classes in Ireland will be effectually promoted by a 
firm adherence to the fimdamental principles of the system, and by liberal 
grants froim Parliament towards its support During the present year, 1852, 
we hare had to lament the death of two of our most valued colleagues. The 
one was Archbishop Murray, who died on the 26th of February ; the other 
was Dr. Townsend, Lord Bishop of Meath, whose death took place on the 
16th of September, Archbishop Hurray, so long the ormament of his church 
and country. Was one df our original members ; and our success has been 
greatly owing to his constant presence amongst na, and to the confidence 
reposed by tlie members of his church in his great sense, experience, and 
integrity. He was strongly convinced that our system was one of the greatest 
blessings ever conferred on the people of Ireland ; and one of the last acts 
which preceded the cToise 4>f his life' was to assist, at the age of 88 years, a 
meeting of our board. Dr. Townsend, Lord Bishop of Meath, though but 
recendy appointed a commissioner, had long been one of our ablest and 
ttiost zealous supporters. He has been withdrawn from us in the prime of 
life, and at a time when his attachment to our cause would have been more 
tlAi ever serviceable to it** 

Education in Prussia.— 'The Kingdom of Prussia,includingall its Provinces, 
is only as large as New' York, Pennsylvania and New Jersey combined, though 
possessing a population of near 17,000,000. According to official reports in 
a German paper, there are at present in Prussia 24,201 common schools, 
with 80,865 teachers, and 2,453,062 scholars; 505 Burger schools— the 
pupils pay a small sum fbr tuition in these — with 2269 teachers, and 6^,302 
scholars; 885 girls* schools, with 1918 teachers, and 53,570 scholars ; 117 
gymnasia, with 1664 teachers, and 29,474 scholars. The 46 normal schools, 
or school teaehers* seminaries, count 2411 pupils; in the seven univerdties, 
at the end of IUst year, were 4,306 students, and in the six theological 
seminaries 240. 



UNITED STATES- 



MOnTHLT SUHMABT. 



It was proposed to hold three public meetings in Albany, N. Y., to discuss 
the subject of a National University. The first meeting was to have been 
held on the 26th and 27th ult., and the others on thc^dd and 24th 
days of February and March. The mornings to be devoted to discus- 
sions, and the evenings to public addresses. Several eminent educationists 
have signified their willingness to attend and unite in the discussion.— The 
Camden Go. (N. J.) Educational Ck)nvention lately held a meeting to recom* 
mend an appropriation of the revenue of the Public Works to the School 
Fund, and suggesting the establishment of an educational newspaper in the 

State. The Free Academy of the city of New York has thirteen professors, 

nfaie tutors, and four hundred and ninety-seven pupils— one instructor to 

every twenty-three pupils. In the schools of Switzerland, there are not 

less than fifty boys from the United States. In the schools of Paris, Ameri- 
can boys and students of medicine are numerous ; and in the ** public schools ** 

of England there are always a few. The Superintendent oi the Common 

Schools of Pennsylvania reports that the number of pupils at the schools in 
the State are 480,771. This does not mclude the city and county of Phila- 
delphia. The Comptroller of the State of New York reports that there are 

in that State 862,507 papils attending public schools ; 1,767 attending pri- 
rate schools ; 105 coloured schools, with 4,416 scholars. 



ITEMS RKGABDING COLLEOIS IN THE UNITED STATES. 

The colleges named below have the following number of students: — Yale 
College, 603 ; Harvard College, 662 ; Dartmouth College 294 ; Brown Uni- 
versity, 240; University •of Vermont, 123; University of Virginia, 420; 
Wabaah (Ind.) College, 120; WiUiam's College, 202; total, 1784. 

The catalogue of Columbia College for the year 1852-8, shows that the 
present number of students is 156, viz., Seniors 84, Juniors 41, Sophomores 
82, and Freshmen 50. The college library contains 16,000 volumes. 

In Harvard University, the Rev. Dr. James Walker has been chosen 4o fill 



the vacancy occasioned by the resignation of President Sparks. By this 
change, the chair of Moral Philosophy, heretofore filled by Dr. Walker, is 
made vacant The rrsignation of President Sparks takes effect at the close 
of the present academic term.— ^. T, Obeerotr, 

The Bev. Dr. Ferris, of the Reformed Dvtdi Church, hae been elected 
Chancellor of the University of the dty of New York. 

We learn from the Metltoditt FrotettmU, that the Protestant HethodisU 
have commenced a movement to bnlH up a college in Alabama. About 
$80,000 were promptly raised at the start. One noble-hearted Southern 
gentleman, Abner McGehee, Esq., near Montgomery, Alabama, contributed 
$10,000 in the fonn of an endowment 

The necessary amount of funds has been subscribed for the construction 

of a Female College, at Eufaula, Alabama. The farmers of the State of 

Delaware, have subscribed $50,000 for a College at Newark, on condition 

that a Professorship of Agriculture be at once established Rev. E. P. 

Barrows, late Professor in the Theological Department of the Western 
Reserve College, also Editor of the Ohio Observer, his been appointed Pro- 
fessor in the Audover Theological Semmary. 



ftUH^ on) SmnttfU ^iitrUi]|ti». 



MONTHLT SUVMABT. 

From the Canigdian Jmvmtd for January, we learn that the Conncfl of the 

Canadian Institute has established two prize Medals, as follows: '*1. A 

Medal, value £10, for the best comprehensive Essay on the Public Works of 
Canada, their relations to a general system of American Pnbiic Worics, their 
engineering peculiarities, cost and other statistics, to be accompanied by 
illustrations. '* 2. A Medal, value £10, for the best Essay on the phytical 
formation, climate, soil and natural productions of Canada.** The Toronto 

AthensBum is to be amalgamated with the Canadian Institute. ^Mr. Come wall 

Lewis has succeeded the late Mr. Empson as Editor of the JBdinhtrgh 
Beview, The salary is 1,500 per annum. Mr. Cornewall Lewis was a mem- 
ber of the late Parliament Thackeray, in his last lecture, paid a deserved 

compliment to the English language. " It is the only language,** he said, 
'* that Freedom is permitted to speak.** A beautiful thought, and as true as 

beautiful. Itinerating village libraries are being established at Yorkville, 

England. We learn, says the Boston Advertiser, that Benjamin Pierce, L, 

L.D. Professor of Astronomy and Mathematics in Harvard College, has been 
chosen a Fellow of The Royal Society of London. We understand that Dr. 
Franklin and Dr. Bowditch, are the only citizens of the United States who 
have before received the distinction of membership of this ancient Society. 

A Monsieur Bollin lately exhibited before the French Academy a silk- 

worm*s cocoon of a rose color : remarkable because the color was produced 
by feeding the worms on mulberry leaves sprinkled with chico (Bignonia 
chica.) A cocoon had been exhibited on a former occasion of a blue tint, 
produced by sprinkling indigo upon the mulberry leaves. The tint in the 
present case was, however much stronger than that of the blue cocoon.— 
Several of the Noblemen of England have kitely devoted themselves to the 
duties of Popular lecturers. The Earl of Carlisle, the Duke of Newcastle, 
Belfast, Lord John Russell, Lord John Manvers and others have recently 
appeared in the same capacity. The Earl of Carlisle lectures on the Poets 
of Pope, and of Gray, as well as the Earl of Belfast*8 lectures on the English 
Poets and poetry of the 19th century, have been published. The appear- 
ance of Lord John Russell at the Leeds Mechanics* Institute was an event 
worthy of more notice than the ordinary visits of the titled and official 
patrons of these institutions. Of our younger nobility there are many who, 
not only by their influence, but by their personal efforts in lecturing and 
otherwise, have nobly co-operated of late in popuUr education. But it is 
interesting to be reminded in the proceedings at the Leeds meeting, of the 
first establishment of these Mechanics* Institutions, in which Lord John 
Russell in early life took active part along with Dr. Birkbeck. In liis speech 
Lord John reviewed the social history of the past forty years, so far as to 
show the vast improvements in the condition of the manufacturing districts, 

and the general education of the working classes. The library of the 

famous physiologist and metaphysical philosopher, Oken, is to be sold by 
auction in Zurich, on the 17th May, 1868. The following is an outline of 
the system of arrangement adopted by the philosopher in his catalogue : — 
I. Historia Naturalis. II. Organismi. III. Zoologia. a. Zoologia univer- 
sails, B. Zoologia speciolis. A, Animalia vertebrata. B. Animalia inrer. 
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tebrata. IV. Animalia petrificata. Y. PsychologU animaliom. Zoologia 
applicato. VI. Periodica HistoriaB NatnndiB. VII. Anatomia. VIII. Pby- 
fliologia. IX. Zootomia et Physiologia animaliimi. X. Medicina. XI. En- 
cyclop»dlaScienti»Naturalifl. XII. PhilosophUNaturaliB. XIII. Kathesfs 
pura et appUcata. XIV. Astronomia et Geodaasia. XV. Physica. XVI. 
Gbemla. XVII. Mineralogia. XVIII. Geologia. XIX. Botaniea. XX. 
Technologla. Cemmercium. XXI. Geographia. XXII. Hiatoria. XXIII. 
Mythologia. XXIV. Educatio. Gymnasia. UniTersiUtes. XXV. Philol- 
ogia. XXVI. Philoaophia. XXVII. Politica. XXVIII. Theologia. The 
total number of works is 6884. This may give some idea of the extent of 
reading and range of thought of the German professor, for the scope of his 
lectures and publinhed works sufficiently evinced that he had collected bis 

library for use, and had well used it The reports from Manchester, 

Liverpool, and other places where free public libraries have been recently 
instituted, are highly favorable and encouraging. The average number of 
books given out each day from the Free Library is above six hundred, besides 

periodicals and other minor publications. An ** Ulster Journal of Archs- 

ology** is announced, the first number to appear on the 1st of January. 
This undertaking appears to have been suggested by the recent exhibition of 

antiquarian objeots at Bel£ut. The French translation of Mr. Macaulay^s 

" History of England " has been published within the last few days at Paris, 
and has been, as was expected, eageriy read.— —The French «ronaut who 
made the ascension on the 2nd of December, for the purpose of scattering 
over the country notices of the proclamation of the Empire, has published 
an account of his experience. At a height of five hundred yards he heard 
distinctly the report of the cannon fired from various points of Paris. Each 
detonation caused the silk of the balloon to undulate slightly. At eight 
hundred yards he ceased to hear the cannon, although they were fired con- 
tinuously, at intervals of twenty seconds ; at seventeen hundred yards he 
heard them again very distinctly. This is another proof of the existence of 
contrary currents in the atmosphere. At the height of a mile and a quarter 
he left the clouds below him. Sometime later, a cloud three thousand feet 
off^ reproduced the figure of the balloon, as one of the assistants rose to 
raise the valve, the shadow in the distance did the same. 



JUST PUBLISHED, 

rilHE CORRESPONDEN^GE between the Roman Cjltholig Bishop of 
1. Toronto, and the Cuikv Sitperintendint of Schools, on the subgeot of 
SEPARATE COMMOX SCHOOLS in Upper Canada, carefully revised from 
the originals, together with a copy of Letter VIII., in French, with the 
Latin quotations from the Canons of the Provincial Councils of Baltimore. 
With an Appendix, conUlning the Provisions of the Law and the General 
Regulations regarding Religious Instruction in our Common Schools ; the 
Regulations of the Commissioners of National Education in Ireland ; also, a 
consideration of the question of Religious Instruction in connection with our 
system of Public Instruction, from the Chief Superintendent's Annual Report 
for 1861., &c., ^c, stitched 8vo, pp. 82. 

Toronto : printed and published by T. H. Bentlst, and may be obtained 
through any of the Booksellers. Pric«, Seven Pence Halfpenny each. 

WANTED, for School Section No. 2, Lot No. 24, 6th Con. ST. VINCENT, 
a SECOND-CLASS TEACHER. Salary £60; collected on the Free 
School system. Apply to Edward McMullin, St. Vincent. 

¥ ANTED IMMEDIATELY, for the Common School in the VUlaee of 
NORWOOD, a FIRST-CLASS TEACHER. For particulars apply (if 
by letter, post-paid,) to the Rev. M. McAleese.— 27th Jan., 1863. 

¥ ANTED IMMEDIATELY, a SECOND or THIRD CLASS MALE 
TEACHER, (married preferred.) with strictly Moral habits. Salary 
from £60 to £70 per Annum. Apply to James Cameron, Secretary to Union 
School, No. 1, Georgina. 



WANTED, for School Section No. 1, SEYMOUR, a YOUNG MAN hold- 
ing a FIRST or SECOND GLASS CERTIFICATE. Apply to James 
Sbilunolaw, Seymour East, County of Northumberland. 

SUNDAY SCHOOL REQUISITES. 

FOR SALE at THE DEPOSITORY, in connection with the Education 
Office, Toronto,— Terms, strictly cash :— 

TABLET READING LESSONS, &c. 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS, in 6 folio sheets, 2d. each, pr 

per dozen, q t iai 

MORNING AND EVENING PRAYER FOR SCHOOLS, on 

two sheets, 00 6 

THE LORD'S PRAYER, AND APOSTLES' creed; 2 iheitsi 4 
^*^^ in one sheet (per dozen 2s. 6d.), singly, 8 



TEN COMMANDMENTS, in form of Tables, 1 sheet, 8 

Ditto * per dozen, 2 6 

THE LORD'S PRAYER, or Ten Commandments, on a sheet in 

gold or copper bronze, 7^ 

RULES FOR GENERAL BEHAVIOUR AT SCHOOL AND 

AT HOME, per dozen, Is. lO^d. each, 2i 

THE GENERAL RULES FOR SCHOOLS, the Ten Command- 
ments, and Lord's Prayer, on 8 sheets, 7^ 

CATECHISM, the Church of England Catechism, on a large 

sheet, 6 

TEXTS OF SCRIPTURE for the walls of Churches, Schools, 
Workshops, Factories, Kitchens, &c., arranged suggestively, 

Large Type, per set of 24, S 

Ditto ditto published by the Christian Knowledge 
Society, per set of 66, 6 8 

ONE HUNDRED EASY LESSONS FROM THE NEW TES- 
TAMENT, chronologically arranged and hamonized, with 

text book, per set, 6 8 

Ditto on very large sheets, per set, 18 9 

OBJECT LESSON PRINTS: 

SCRIPTURE SCENES, per set of 20, coloured, 6 7^ 

Ditto plain, 2 10 

SCRIPTURE SITES, large type series, per set of 12, coloured, 

•ditto8s.6d. Plain, 19 

SCRIPTURE SITES, small type series, per set of 30 coloured, 

68. 8d. Plain, 8 1^ 

SCRIPTURE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS, large type series, 

per set of 22 coloured, 6s. 8d. ; plain. .' 8 1^ 

SCRIPTURE NATURAL HISTORY, per set of 12, coloured, 

88. 6d. ; plain, 1 9 

RAFFAELLE'S CARTOONS, engraved, per set of 7 2 % 
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PAST AND PRESENT EDUCATION. 
We select the following from aii excellent speech bj Lord John 
HussELL,— who, following the examples of the Duke of Newcas- 
tle, (Lord Lmcoln,) the present Secretaiy of State for the Colo- 
niea, the Earls of Carlisle, Belfast, Ellesmere, and other 
noblemen, has recently been lecturing at the Mechanics' Institute, 
at Leeds. 

The example of the noble champions and advocates of educa- 
tion in England in the olden time, is of infinite value to a young 
country like Canada, and its spirit seems to have been imbibed at a 
recent meeting held at Hamilton, to promote the establishment and 
endowment of a Coll^ in that city. Lord John Russell re- 
marked that — 

"Before the Reformation, and immediately afterwards, great sums 
of money and broad lands were given for the purpose of endowing 
academies, colleges, and schooU for education. Our ancestors thought, 
and I believe wisely thought, that the best plan they could adopt was 
to teach, or to provide means for teaching the science and the litera- 
ture which have been derived from ancient nations, for in those days 
that science and that Uterature contained all that was known, that was 
really worthy of study, the most profound worics upon the subjects of 
fwwwtryand science, and the best models of Utersiy writing, l^^fkt 



from thinking that our ancestors committed an error, dther, when they 
directed the education of youth almost exclusively to these oljects, or 
when they decided that a great length of time should be be given to 
that knowledge ; but we have to consider that at the present day wo 
stand in a totally different position. Not thai we ought to forget what 
great advantages we have derived (h>m the science and the literature 
of ancient nations: because upon the geometry delivered to us from 
the ancients has been founded all that increase of knowledge which 
ended in the discoveries of Newton, — from the writnigs of the poets of 
antiquity the great poets of modem times have derived the best models 
they could imitate, — from the jurisprudence of the Romans were derived 
the laws by which most of the nations of the continent have been ruled. 
But, while this tribute must be psid, it is a paramount object of atttn* 
tion that we, in the course of the three centuries and a half that bavo 
elapsed from what is called " the revivsl of lettera," have added to the 
stores that we bate received immense stores of our own, — that by the 
side of that rich mine we have opened other mines, which, if not of 
richer ore, are more easily worked, and are more abundant in their pro- 
duce. It was Lord Bacon who first pointed out that the mode of the 
pursuit of science for modem nations ought to be diffinrent from that 
mode for the discovery of trath which had been pointed out by somo 
of the great philosophws. It has been much questioned whether Lord 
Bacon was in fact the guide by whom other discoverers have been 
enabled to pursue the track of knowledge and of invention, and upon 
that point I think it is certainly clear that it was not Lord Bacon who 
enabled Galileo and Torricelli, Pascal, Tycho Brahe, Copernicus, and 
Kepler to make the great discoveries which have inmiortalized their 
namea But what is time, is, that Lord Bacon at a very early period 
Uid down the rules by which all modem men of science have guided 
themselves. He pointed out the road they have followed, and laid 
down more deariy, more broadly, more ably than any one else, the 
great method by which modem discovery should be pursued. You 
will find, I thmk, if you pursue this subject— if those who belong to 
mechanics* institutes will study the two works of Lord Bacon, the one 
called the "New Organ,*' and the other on the '^Instauration of the 
Sciences**— you will find that the latest discoveries, the httest inven« 
tions, have been made according to that mode which he pointed out. 
A work was published but a year ago by Hr, F^irbaim, giving aA ae* 
count of the experiments which he adopted unfler the durection of Mr. 
Stephenson, and by which that gentleman was enabled to constraet the 
tubular bridges at Conway and over the Menai Straits. Ton will find 
that all those experiments were according to the rules which Lord 
Bacon has Uid down. Take another work, on geology, and a most 
interesUng work it is, called the '* Old Red Sandstone,** by Mr. Hugh 
Miller, and you will find in that interesting work, which is asremarka* 
ble for the beauty of ito style as for the hnportance of its matter, that 
Mr. Hugh Miller, being at first s mason working in a stone quarry, 
pursued, in his method pf tftvestigatjon, the same miss which Lotd 
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BaooD, more tluin three centuries ago, laid down, and which have thus 
become the foundation of the law, as it were, of modem science. 

I wHl now turn for a short time to the subject of literature. That 
subject again is so Tast that if I were to attempt to go orer any one of 
ha numerous fields I should not find the time sufficient to enable me 
lo do so, but there is one leading remark which I will venture to make, 
and which, I think, it is well for any one who studies literature to keep 
in Tlew. There are yarions kinds of productions of literature, of very 
different Ibfms and very different tastes — some grave and some gay, 
some of extreme fancy, some rigorously l<^;ical, but all, as I think, 
demanding this as tlieir quality,— that truth shall prevail in them. A 
French aothor has said that nothing is beautiful but truth, that truth 
akme Is lovely, but that truth ought to pi'evail even in fablew I believe 

ei^t remark is perfectly correct; and I believe you cannot use a better 
St, even of works of imagination, than to see whether they are true 
to nature. Now, perhaps I can better explain what 1 mean in this res- 
pect by giving you one or two imstanccs than I should be able to do by 
any precept and explanation, A poet of very great celebrity in the 
last century, and who certainly was a poet distinguished for much &ncy 
.and great power of pathos, but who had not the merit of being always 
as true as he is pointed in the poetry he has written — I mean Toung — 
bffA st^d, at the commencement, I think, of one of his " Nights i" — 

** tSlee?. like the world, his ready visit pays 
Where ibrtune •milea ; the wretched he H»riakea, 
And lights oil lids unsullied with a lear.*> 

Now, if you will study that sentence, you will see that there are two 
things which the poet has confounded together, fie has confounded 
together those who are fortunate in their peace of mind, those who are 
fortunate in the possession of health, and those who are fortunate in 
worldly advantages. Now, it frequently happens that the man who is 
the worst off in his worldly circumstances—to whom the world will 
pay no homage — on whom it would not be said that fortune smiled — 
enjoys sweeter and more regular sleep than those who are in posses- 
sion of the highest advantages of rank and wealth. You will all 
remember, no doubt, that in a passage I need not quote, another poet 
— one always true to nature— Shakespeare, has described the sbipboy 
amidst the storm, notwithstanding all the perils of his position on the 
mast, as enjoying a (^uiet sleep, while he describes the king as unable 
to enjoy any rest Ihat is the poet true tu nature ; and you will thus, 
by f llowing observations of this kind, by applying thaMesi to poetry 
as well OS to history and to reasoning, obtain a correct judgment as to 
whether what )0U are reading is really worth your attention and worth 
your admiration, or whether it is faulty and is not so deserving. I may 
give another instance, and I could hardly venture to do so if my friend 
and your friend, the celebrated Lord Carlisle were here, because the 
want of trutii I am going to point out is in the writings of Pope. There is 
a very beautiful ode of Horace, in which, exalting the merits of poetry, 
he says, that many brave men lived before Agamemnon ; that there were 
many seiges before the seige of Trey ; that belore Achilles and Hector 
existed there were brave men and great battles ; but that, as they had 
no poet, diey died, and that it required his genius of poetnr to give 
immortal existence to the bravery of. armies and chiefs. Pope has 
copied this ode of Horace, and in some respects has well copied and 
imitated it in some lines which certainly are worihy of admiration, be- 
gmning — 

" Tieal 70a ahmild think lhat rene rbonld die. 
Which aoonda the silver Thames aluug." 

Bat in the instances which he gives he mentions Newton, and says that 
only brave men bad lived and fought, but that other Newtons "systems 
framed.** Now, here he has not kept to the merit and truth of his 
Cffiginal, lor, though it mizht be quite true that there were distin- 
guished armies and wonderful seiges, and that their memory has passed 
mto oblivion, it is not at all probable that any man like Newton fol- 
lowed by mathematical roads the line of discovery, and that those 
great truths which he discovered should have perished and &llen into 
oblivion. I give you these two histances of want of truth even in cele- 
brated poets, and I think it is a matter you will do well always to keep 
in view, because there is a remarkable difference between the history 
of science and the history of literature. In the history of science the 
progress of discovery is gradual Those who make these discoveries 
sometimes ev>mmit great errors. They fkil into many absurd mistakes, 
of which I could give you numerous instances; but these blunders and 
these MTors disappear — ^the discoveries alone remain ; other men after* 
wurds make these discoveries the elements and the groundwork of new 
investigations, and thus the progress of science is continual ; but truth 
remains, the methods of investigation even are shortened, and the pro- 
gress continually goes on. But it is not so with refi^ to literature. 
It has indeed hiMened often in the history of the world, among nations 
that have excelled in literature, after great works have been produced 
which brought down the admiration of all who could read them, that 
others, attempting to go ^hcr — attempting to do something still better 
^-hate produced works written in the most affected and unnatural 
. style,. And, instead of promoting literature, have corrupted the taste of 
thsaAtio&'ixi^hich they lived: Now, this is a tUng against which I 



think we should always be upon onr guard, and having those great 
models of literature which we passess before us — having Shakspcare, 
and Milton, and Pope, and a long line of illustrious poets and authors 
— we should always study to see that the literature of the day is, if not 
on a par with, at least as pure in point of taste as that which has gone 
before it, and to take care that we do not, instead of advancing ia 
letters, fall back and decay in the productions of the time. I will now 
mention to you another instance — it is apparently but a trifling one^ 
and still it is o^e in which I think nature and truth are so well observed 
that it may be worth your while to listen to it. One of onr writers, 
who blended the most amusement with instruction, and ease of style 
with solidity of matter, as you all know, was Addison. ^ He describes 
a ride he had alOng with a country squire, whom he fell in with travel- 
ling from London to a distant town. They cnme to an inn, and Addi- 
son says they ordered a bowl of punch for their entertainment The 
country squire began — as was perhaps a mode with country squires, 
which may have continued even to the present day— to depreciate 
trade, and to say that foreign trade was the ruin of the country, and 
that it was too bad that the foreigners should have so much the advan- 
tage of our English money. Upon which, snys Addison, " I just called 
his attention to tne punch that we were going to drink, and I said. If 
it were not for forcim trade, where would be the rum, and the lemons, 
arid the sugar which we are about to consume ?" The sqtiire was 
considerably embarrassed with this remark, but the landlord, who was 
standmg by, came to his assistance, and said, '* There is no better 
drink than a cup of English water, if it has but plonty of malt in it.*' 
Now, although that appears a slight and trifling story, and told in a 
very common way, yet it Ls perfectly true to nature, and it conveys in a 
very livi ly manner a rebuke to the ignorance and prejudice of the 
person with whom Addison represents himself to luive been conversing; 



THE CORRESPONDENCE OF A PUBLIC OFFICE. 
During the year 1852, about 3,000, or nearly 10 letters each 
office day was received at the Education Office, Toronto. Every 
letter thus received required to be opened, classified, endorsed and 
numbered, and the proper references made thereon previous to a 
reply being prepared to it. From the following interesting paper, 
taken from Dickens* Household Words, correspondents witJi tiie 
Department will obtain many valuable hints, and the general reader 
much useful information upon the routine of a public Office. 

Troubled with an army of correspondents, and with cupboards fuU 
of unsorted letters, we were curious to see what large establishments 
do with the letters they receive, and must keep very many years; for 
a letter once received at a public office has as much care taken of it — 
though written by the late Mr. Joseph Ady himself— as if it were a 
letter from a Prime Minister or a despatch from the Governor of tho 
Cape to the Secretary of the Colonics. With this curiosity to satisfy, 
we arranged with a friend in a Government office, that we would bo 
with him the next morning to see his "table," as he called it, and the 
modes of sorting, entering, circulating, answering, indexing, and keeping 
the large mass of letters, which it was his business to open, and sort, 
and enter, and circulate, and index, and keep-— in short, to do every- 
thing with but answer; although one part of his duty, and that by no 
means the lightest, is to see that they ore answered. 

Tn a well known office to the west of Temple Bar, we found a large 
table covered with letters; with a huge white vellum Post Office bag, 
once white, but now of a very different colour — crusted with red 
sealing-wax and string, and some remains of bits of black wax to show 
that it had been in a court mourning of its own for a king or a queen. 
Our friend was soon at work. He sorted the letters on his table 
according to their consequence, he told us, and this too, without 
opening them, for some he knew by their envelopes, some by their 
seals, and others by the hand-writing upon them. 

** These are Treasury letters," he said, " and I take them first There 
is * Treasury' upon them in the corner, and I am now sorting them 
according to the services — Colonial, Commissariat, or Home." As he 
opened them he flattened them on their faces, and then proceeded with 
other Home correspondence, such as Foreign Office letters, Inland 
Revenue letters, and letters from the various departments of Govern- 
ment in London. These he treated in the same manner, and then 
proceeded to sort Uxe contents of the large vellum bag, which the office 
messenger had by this time emptied on his table. 

What a medley of communications in point of size now broke upon 
the view ! Here were some as big as six octavo volumes made into a 
brown paper parcel ; some of a lesser size, like, a volume of Household 
Words ; some of foolscap size; and some as small as the envelopes in 
ordinary use for an amount of letter-writing that a penny is sufficient 
to convey from Ku-kwall to St Michaers Mount Our friend waa 
evidently not vety well pleased with the little lettersi for he put them 
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aside to be opened last, as if indeed he would rather not ha^e ihem ; 
nor was it at once that we perceived his reasons, thougli, as the reader 
shall see, he had good enough grounds for objecting to all letters 
Written on the kind of paper ordinarily in use in all unofficial 
communications. 

When he had arranged his letters to his own satisfaction, he began 
to open them with a rapidity which shewed that this had long been 
his daily employment With his left hand he flattened the letters out, 
and with his right threw the envelopes into the huge waste-paper 
basket by his side. He had soon a formidable pile of communftations 
to digest, and it was easy to see that some would occasion more trouble 
to him than he thought snould fall to the share of the receiver of the 
letter, or the correspondent to whom it is addressed. ** This," he said, 
" is a troublesome class of communication, here is a letter written on 
two sides of half-a-sheet of foolscap. There are enclosures with it. 
This writer is carrying out the saving system of M'Culloch, which the 
Treasury has sanctioned, but which the Treasury docs not, however, 
wisely enough, in its own case follow out, and which nearly all efficient 
Government officers are thoughtful enough to break through. Now, 
I have to pin these papers together, and before they are returned to 
me they will be riddled with pin-holes ; whereas, if tne communication 
had been made on a full sheet of paper, I should have placed the 
enclosures in the centre of the letter without a pin, and thus, if a fUU 
sheet instead of a single sheet had been used by this paper-saving 
correspondent, a little world of convenience, and even of security would 
have been gained, to your humble servant and to the public as well." 

When his letters were all flattened out with their faces to the desk 
he took them to an adjoining table, and the messenger, with a hand- 
stamp, stamped every letter in the left-hand comer with an oval-shaped 
stamp, containing the name of the office and the words ** received 17th 
of August, 1852." He now took them again to his own seat, and 
proceeded to number every letter with a separate number placed in 
large characters in the middle of the first page and close to the top. 
He then took a red ink pen, and wrote the service or account to which 
the letter related — ^immediately below the office stamp, and beneath 
the head of service, as briefly as possible, the subject of the communica- 
tion. This done, he proceeded to mark with a strong black-led pencil 
the particular reference in the several letters to the letters sent from 
his own office, to verify dates, to fill in the dates and numbers of 
previous communications, and then to deliver to a messenger all letters 
referring to office letters, with instructions to '^get the drafts" — 
meaning the drafts of the letters referred to by the several corres- 
pondents. This getting the drafts engrossed some time; but our 
friend was not idle. He had now opened his register of letters received, 
and proceeded to enter the letters not relating to any previous corres* 
pondence, making the number on the register agree with the numbers 
he had placed upon the letter^ 

This book or register is rather a ledger-like affiiir, ruled with faint 
blue lines, divided into columns, each column having a separate printed 
heading. Thus : — " No. Name of Accountant Party or Office. Date 
of the paper. Nature or Subject of Paper. Date of Board's Minute. 
Date of Board's Order not on the Minutes. Substance of Board's 
Orders on Paper not Minuted. Proceediuga When disposed o£ No. 
of Former Gommuilication. No. of Subsequent Communication. No. 

frhe same No. a second time for convenience of reference.] Mark of 
>eposit and Notation of Paper sent Of conrso it was only a portion 
of these headings that he was as yet enabled to fill up; but his entries, 
we observed, as far as he could go, were precise and full As soon as 
he had done his entries, he threw into a basket— labelled outside 
** Letters for the Board," all those letters which it was requisite that 
the Commissioners should see ; while the others he placed in a basket 
on his left for delivery to the several inspectors and examiners to whose 
business they related — ^a task of selection requiring great nicety of the 
whole dutii» of the several departments of the office. This labour 
over, he now rang his bell, and handed to a messsnger the basket of 
Board Letters for delivery to the secretary. 

Having done with to-day's letters—as far as he was concerned, he 
now took up such of the letters of yesterday, as had come outfh>m the 
Board with the directions of the Board upon Uiem, and entered the 
substance of the orders in his register. He then took down a " Delivery 
Book " containing numbers corresponding to those in the register, 
against which he wrote the names of the officers to whom the letters 
were to be delivered. The book and letters were then handed to a 
messenger, who carried them to the several officers, and obtained their 
initials agamst the names in proof of delivery. Thus another portion 
of his day's work was done, and we had received information of moment 
for ourselves and others. 

His next work was to attack the contents of a basket, labelled 
" Letters to.be cleared." These he first of all sorted numerically, and 
then proceeded to enter in his register the number and date of the 
letter of the report which the out-letter clerk had marked upon the 
in-letter. When he had done this he pinned a piece of paper to several 
Utters^ with these words upon it: <«Mr.«— -, fix initials to l«tter, if 



done with ;*' and gaye them to a messenger for delivery. With somo 
letters we observed, it was not necessary to take this course, as the 
inspector orezaminar had already affixed his initials, and thus lessened 
labour attached to the teasing and responsible duty of the regis* 
trar. 

He now took (and yet a (Government clerk I) to another labour; that 
of clearing letters through his register: giving a mark of notation or 
deposit under the number^ showing that aU necessuy proceedings had 
been taken upon the letters — in short, that the letter hkd performed 
its work, was done with, and was now only of use as a record. As 
this proceeding advanced, a formidable pile of *' Letters for deposit ** 
was soon collected, and we were now more than evec curious to see 
" what he would do with his letters.^' 

It was obvious at a glance that he kept his letters opened out, and 
quite evident that it would be a great convenience to him if all his 
letters were written on paper of the same size. We now saw the cause 
of his dislike to little letters ; for all his note, quarto letter-paper, and 
Bath post communications, he either wafered or pinned to half sheets 
of foolscap, remarking that Treasurers of County Courts, to say nothing 
of the clerks of the same little halls out of Westminster nail, were 
among his most troublesome small-paper correspondents. 

Seeing the trouble inflicted on— may we say it?— a hard-working 
Government clerk, by l^e system of writing official communication on 
paper only fitted for invitations to dinner or a little dance, we inquired 
of our friend if any attempt had been made to try and persuade corres- 
pondents that a letter to a public office ought not to be received, unless 
it were written on foolscap paper. " My dear fellow, yes," was our 
friend's reply. *'Look at the printed dieections on almost every 
envelope; directions almost like commands, with a dash of entreaty in 
every second request As you are curious in this matter (our clerkly 
friend continued), you should see what envelopes ask.'' He then 
extended his hand to his waste paper basket, and took out, at random, 
envelopes with printed "entreaties," as he insisted on calling them, 
some of which we were allowed to take away as examples for future 
use. Here are a few, and first the Board of Health. 

**All communications on Public Service should be pre-paid, and 
directed to " The General Board of Health, Gwyder House, W hi tehall.'* 

" And in case of further correspondence on the subject of this 
communication, it is requested that the number as well as the date of 
the enclosed letter may be quoted. It is also desirable that all letters 
whatever should be written on paper the size of foolscap.** 

Listen to the vocal Woods :— 

"All letters on Public Service, for any department of the Office of 
Woods, must be addressed to "The Commiiisioners of Her Miyesty's 
Woods, Office of Woods, Whitehall'* 

"If any further correspondence on the subject of the enclosed com- 
munication should be necessary, it is requested that the number as 
well as the date may be quoted ; and, if it be accompanied by papers, 
they should be tied together, or otherwise properly secured against the 
accidents to which heavy packets are unavoidably liable in the course 
of transmission by post'* 

The Audit Office is not less precise : — 

" AU public letters to the Audit Office should be addressed to " The 
Commissioners for Auditing the Public Accounts, Somerset Hposc^ 
London. 

" If further correspondence on the subject of the enclosed communi* 
oation be necessary, it is requested that the number as well as the 
date may be quoted. All letters transmiting accounts or answer to 
queries should relate to such matters only. All letters and papen 
should be properly secured.'* 

The Inland Revenue has but two requests :— . 

Obsbrve :— In case of further correspondence on the subiect of the 
enclosed letter, you are requested to quote its number and date. 

The Poor Law commissioners are particular : — 

" All communications to this office on public business should be 
addressed to the Poor Law Commisdoners ; the postage on all su<5h 
communications must be paid by the writers. In case of further corres- 
pondence on the subject of the enclosed letter, you are requested to 
quote its number and date.** 

No less so (though in a different way) are the Edacational Com- 
missioners in Ireland : — 

" You are requested to write, at the head of the letter, the name of 
the school to which your correspondence relates, and also of the county 
in which it is situated; and all letters to be addressed to "Maorice 
Cross, James Kelly, Secretaries.*' 

Education Office, Marlboro* Street, Dublin.** 

The EcdesiastMaid Commissk>ne» for Ireland make a& ezoeUeat 
request : — 

" It is requested that ooirespondents will not write on more than 
one subject in each letter.** 

The Indosure Commissioners are not particular in their grammar, 
though they are in what they ask :— 

"£ is deslnUv that dl Uttenihould be wrHteaen Mlseep paper. 
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«nd muAt be ftddr«ased to " The Indoflure Gommissionen for England 
and Wales, London.** 

The Tithe Gommissionen seem to hare a frightfhl quantity of large- 
mzed correspondence : — 

** All communications on Public Serrice to the Commissioners must 
be directed as follows; — *To the Tithe Commissioners for £ngUnd 
and Wales, London.* 

**In case of further correspondence on the subject of this communi- 
cation, it is requested that the number as well as the date of the 
enclosed letter may be quoted. 

'' It is also dsirable that matters relating to different parishes or 
townships should be written on separate sheets of paper, and that all 
letters whatever should be written on paper of tiie size of foolscap. 

** The Tithe Commissioners request you will be careful to forward all 
letters and packets not exceeding three feet in length, addressed to this 
Board, through the Post OfiSce; and to send such packets only as 
exceed the above length by coach or van.** 

The Paymaster (General works it would appear, as much from the 
envelopes as our comnunicativc friend west of Temple Bar : — 

" All letters to the Paymaster General*s Office should be addressed 
as under, the department (Army, Navy, Ordinanc or Civil Services) to 
which the letters relate bdng stated in the comer : — * To H. M. Pay- 
master General, Whitehall, London.* ** Army, Navy, Ordinance, Civil 
Services, (as the com may he,) 

There are other offices equally precise, but without effecting much 
good. Nor are the railways less particular. Here is a copy of an 
engraved heading to a letter from the Secretary of the Great Northern 
Bailway : — 

" Please copy this Reference in your Answer. R 658. 

Now, to show the propriety of keeping letters flat, our clerkly friend 
took the trouble to show us i^ press containing one year of folded 
letters, and another press containing a year of open or unfolded letters. 
The space gained was perfectly wonderful, the folded letters occupying 
nearly double the room of the unfolded ; besides, as our friend observed, 
" Here are our letters in bundles of five hundred each, with mill-boards 
at top and bottom, and a good strap to keep them together. This is 
the system that has been in use with us since 1849 ; and the facility of 
reference afforded by the new plan over the old is perfectly marvellous; 
only try !*' It is, perhaps, needless to say that we were ouite con- 
vinced of the truth of our friend's marks, without putting his favor- 
ite plan to the test proposed. " This plan,*' he continued, " saves 
us work, and saves us trouUe. Remember what Sir Robert Peel has 
told us in his evidence before a Conmiittee of the House of Commons, 
that the Treasury, in 1800, received only five thousnnd letters a year ; 
that^ in 1849. the number received was thirty thousand. Yet the 
TrMiury still hold their letters — ^why, I know not : our plan Is in force 
at the Admirality, Audit Office and elsewhere.** 

We should be doing an iigustice to our fiiend, if we did not observe 
that he was an excellent clerk— one willing to red-ink his fingers 
between ten and four, and quite as willing to wash the red- ink away 
between four and ten; in short, that he is not one of '* Her Ifajesty^s 
hard bargaina." 

The following are the Kegulations relating to CommunicatioDS 

with the Department of Public Listruction for Upper Canada &*- 

1. AppeaU to the Chief Saperintendent ofSchooU^ d^— All parties 
concerned in the operation of the Common School Act have a nght of 
a{^eal to the Chief Superintendent of Schools ; and he is authorized to 
decide on such ouestions as are not otherwise provided for by law. But 
for the ends of justice — ^to prevent delay, and to save expense, it will 
be necessary for any party thus appealing to the Chief Superintendent 
of Schools : 1. To fumisn the party against whom they may appeal, 
with a correct copy of their communication to the Chief Superintend- 
•nt» in order that the opposite party may have an opportunity of trans- 
nutting, also, any explanation or answer that such party may ju(^;e 
expedient 2. To state expressly, m the appeal to the Chief Superin- 
tendent, Uuit the opposite P^rt^ has thus been notified of it It must 
not be supposed that the Chief Superintendent wiQ decide, or form an 
opinion, on any point affecting different parties, without hearing both 
iil4efl_whatever delay ma^ at any time be occasioned in order to secure 
such a hearing. S. Application for advice should in all cases be firet 
made to the I^cal Superintendent having jurisdiction in the locality. 

2. Communicatione generallg, — The parties concerned are left to 
their own discretion as to the forms of all communications, relating to 
Common Schools, for which specific forms are not furnished by the 
Department In all cases of appeal or otherwise, however, the number 
of the Section, and the name of the Township and Post Office should 
be given ; and if any previous correspondence on the same subject have 
taken place, the dates of such correspondence and other particulars 
should also, if possible, be mentioned. 

8. CwmmunicatiaM with the Government relating to SehooU^ con- 
ducted under the authority of the Common School Act, 18th and 14th 



Yictorie, Chapter 48, should be made through the Education Office, 
Toronto. All such communications, not so made, are referred back to 
the Education Office, to be brought before His Excellency through the 
proper Department — ^which occasions unnecessary delay and expense. 
4. Commvnieatione relating to the Journal of Education and EdU' 
eational Depoeitory^ Ac , should invariably be written on a separate 
page or sheet, in order that they may be separated and classified, &c. 



. COUNTY SCHOOL CONVENTIONS IN 
UPPER CANADA. 

PROCEEDINGS AND SUGGESTIONS. 

In addition to the formal resolutions passed at various County 
School Conventions published in another part of the Journal ^ we 
design to publish, from time to time, extracts from the proceedings 
of the meetings, and also selections from the many valuable sugges- 
tions which were made in writing to the Chief Superintendent durin|r 
his official visitation. The following are selected with reference to 
their variety. 

From the Bee. W, M, Landon, Local Superintendent of Blenheim^ 
Oxford and Zorra Weet, Woodstock, 

SuGGEsnov I. — Free Schools. — That a general system of Free 
Schools be established by law for the whole country. 

The enactment for this purpose would contain, among others, the 
following provisions : 

1. That the payment of any public moneys, whether Parfiamentaiy 
or Municipal, to a School Section, be limited by the fc^owing conditions - 
1st That a school-house be erected or rented, capable of accomodating 
all the pupils that may desire to attend. 2nd. That a school, by a 
qualified teacher, be kept in the same, for at least six months, in the 
year ; during which time any of the people who desire it, together with 
Boch of their children and wards, as are upwards of five years of age 
shall be allowed to attend and receive instruction, without the payment 
of any fee, rate-bill or gratuity whatsoever. 

2. The Trustees, on or before the 1st of May, to notify the Township 
Clerk as to what amount of money, in addition to the apportionments 
to be received from the public grants, will be required for all the 
purposes of the section for the current year; when that officer shall 
proceed to assess the same amount equally, upon all the rateable 
property in said section, and place the sum upon the assessment roll of 
the Township, to be collected by the Township Collector, in the same 
manner and at the same time that the other taxes are collected by him, 
and to be paid over in the same manner, to the Treasurer of said 
Township ; provided that any inhabitant so rated, may tender to the 
Collector a receipt signed by a majority of the Trustees, acknowledging 
the payment to them of such amount, which shall be received the 
same as cash. 

8. In cases where it shall be necessary to pay teachers* wages before 
such taxes can be collected. Trustees may draw draughts on the 
Treasurer, which shall be paid out of the first unappropriated money 
coming into the Treasurer's handa 

4. Such amounts as are levied for school purposes upon the knds of 
non-residents, and which cannot be collected by the Township Collector, 
shall be certified to the County Treasurer, who shall advance the same 
amount upon the cheque of the Trustees. 

6. All balances, which at the end of the year may be due to teachers 
and others, for salaries, rents, repairs, fuel, books, apparatus, Ac., to be 
pwd by cheque upon the Township Treasurer. 

6. Any balance which may remain in the Treasurer's hands in respect 
to any school section, shall be placed to the credit of such section, and 
held subject to the order of Trustees for next year, and any balance 
which may appear against a section in consequence of its having over- 
drawn the amount of its assessment, shall be added to the amount to 
be levied by assessment upon the said section the next year. 

7. The Chief Superintendent, (the County Inspector,) the County, 
or Township Municipal Council, or either of them, may at any time 
oause proper examinations to be made into the financial affiurs of any 
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Bchool section or into ' the manner in which any Township Treasttrer 
may have dischai*ged his trust in respect to the school moneys coining 
Into his hands. 

SuoQESTioN IL — School lNSPBCT0it& — ^That School Inspectors, each 
to have charge in one or two counties, he appointed and paid hy the 
Ooremment, for which the EducatSon Department shall he held 
responable. 

BSMARKS UPON THE ABOVE. 

The present Superintendents, dependent as they are for their office, 
upon the annual vote of a body of men, most of whom are uneducated, 
can never fhlfil the office of School Inspector. Very few of th^n, (if 
We except the Clergymen who have accepted the appointment,) are 
themselves educated beyond the mere elements of learning; and 
though the clergy of the different denominations of the country, are, 
undoubtedly the best qualified as a class, for that office of any other; 
yet but few even of them, however devoted much particular attention 
to the subject of elementary instruction, and fewer still have had any 
experience in actual teaching. Besides, when they accept an appoint- 
ment as Township Superintendent, they do it without any intention of 
remitting, to any extent, the duties of. their sacred and principal calling ; 
80 that it cannot be expected that they can enter upon any new course 
of studies, or appiv much time or thought for preparation for those, 
which they regm as their subordinate duties. They may visit and 
examine the schools under their charge at the proper times, — they nuiy 
mark the varying amounts of success which follow the efforts of dilferent 
teachers, but they cannot lead the more defective amojig them to the 
adoption of better methods which they themselves do not understand, 
nor ingraft upon imperfect svstems of school management and instruc- 
tion improvements of ^hich they have never informed themselves. 
And how much less efficient must be the services in this department 
of the large number of busy citixens — ^farmers, mechanics, shog^keepers, 
^ba, who are at present found in the office, ; many of diem with only 
the plainest education, and most of them deeply engaged in business 
enterprises that require for their management their undivided attention. 

1 hese men, from their residence in the Townships of their charge, 
and their consequent intimate acquaintance with the people, as well 
as from their general business habits, may be, and doubtless are, very 
well qualified to take charge of the financial affidrs, and look after the 
mere secular concerns of the schools; but to expect from them the 
discharge of those higher and much more important duties belonging to 
the office of school Inspectors, that they should be able to investigate, and 
at a glance, to analyse the character of the schools they visit, — to detect 
any defect that might exist in their organization, discipline or govern- 
ment, or in the character or manner of the instruction given in them, 
to point it out with distinctness and precision, and to propose and com- 
mend the more excellent way, — to acquire an easy and admitted as- 
cendant with the Teachers, and to inspire them with a noble ambition 
to excellence in their profession, — ^in short, to conciliate, to influence, 
and rightly to guide the schools, the school authorities and corpora- 
tions : — ^to expect that the present Township Superintendents would 
be able to accomplish all this were as absurd as it would be unjust 
Yet all this and much more, ought to be required of our school Inspec- 
tors, and a class of men should be found, at least sought for to fill that 
station, possessing qualities equal to the high demands to be noAde 
upon them. 

To adopt the language of the late Commissioner of Primary Instruo- 
tion in Holland to M. Cousin in 1886, as quoted in your ** Report on a 
system of Public Elementary Instruction for Upper Canada,"— which 
will form the most appropriate conclusion to these suggestions. ** Be 
careful in the choice of your Inspectors : They are men, who ought 
to be sought for with a lanthom in the hand.'* 

SuGOBsnosr III. — School Sites, Ac. — Thatinachool sections where 
it may be necessary to erect a school house, the Teachers be required 
to locate the same in the most central or convenient part of the sec- 
tion. That they be authorised to enter upon hmd for that purpose, tak- 
ing for a school site not less thon one, nor more than five acres, 0n 
rural sections.) That those school sites already secured and occupied, 
which consist of less than one acre be immediately enlarged so as to 
comprehend, at least one acre, that in taking or enlarging a school site 
the Trustees shall tender to the proprietor such an amount as they 
shall think an equivalent for said land, to be decided by arbitration 
mutually chosen in cases of difference. 

That no school house shall hereafter be erected at the public expenoe 
until the plan shall have been submitted to and approved by the County 
Inspectore, nor unless there shall be included in the same contract, a 
woodshed and two sepante priviesi with two aepanvte endoeed yards. 



ScooBsnoir IT. — ^Law Pbocsbdinos. — ^That no Court of Law, what^ 
ever, shall have any authority in cases arising out of the administration 
of the school law, but that all such questions shall be settled, dedded, 
and carried Into effect exclusively by the officers and agents of the 
Department 

SvooisTiOK v.— Grahxab Scbools.— That at least half the Trudrteea 
be appointed by the County Municipal Council That all examinations 
be public. That the trustees shall have power to appoint master' and 
assistants and tor good reasons, to discharge them, to fix their salaries, 
and define the course of instruction to be pursued. All fees to be paid 
to Trustees, who shall apply them in payment of the salaries of Teach- 
ers and providing school requisites. All balances to be made good by 
the County Municipal Council Pupils to be admitted only by exami- 
nation in presence of the Trustees. The examination to comprise 
reading, writing, arithmatic, English grammar and geography, the ele- 
ments of none of which branches shall be taught in the grammar schod. 
Exhibitions on Scholarship of £20 each, (one each for the "smaller 
Townships and two each for those Townships which are entitied to 
Deputy Reeves,} shall be established andmaintamed by said Township 
respectively to be presented by the County Inspector, with the appro- 
bation of the Township Superintendent and Reeve, to the most deserv- 
ing boys, besides whom the same number may be admitted fi^ upon 
the sai e authority. Trustees may form a class of pupils in attendance 
at common schools, to receive instruction at fixed times each we^ in 
the grammer school A female department should be at once added 
to every grammar school, to be subject to the same regulationsi modi- 
fied only to suit the cu-cumstance^ ^ 

I^romtheBeo, W. R Clarhe, Local SuperiiUendeiU iffJlTortk Dcrthm- 
ter and Wmtmimt&rt London, 

School lNSPHcnov.^I beg to suggest as an improvement in the pre- 
sent School Act, the appointment of Superintendents for entire Coun- 
ties, or such portions of Counties as may be sufficient to occupy the 
entire attention of a single individual; that such* Superintendents be 
appointed fltmi some other quarter than from the County Coundls, that, 
as fiur as may be, practical educationists be appointed to the office, and 
that such a remuneration be given as shaO encourage persons of high 
intellectual ability to accept such appointments. 

Some of the reasons which prompt these suggestions, and some of 
the advantages that would attend their adoption, are the following: — 

1. It is notorious that from personal and local considerations^ many 
incompetent persons are appointed, under the present system, to this 
important office. 

2. When an individual holds the office for a single township, the 
remuneration is so inadequate that, unless a deep interest is felt in our 
Schools, the duties of the office will be but very imperfectly performed. 

8. Superintendents would thus have a wider influence, command 
more of public respect, and effect more in behalf of our Schools. 

4. The additional outlay required to make up an adequate compen- 
sation, would be amply repaid in the increased efficiency of the Schools. 

To this I would add the suggestion that such Superintendents should 
be instructed to form Teachers* Institutes, and to give instruction to 
them, by way of lectures or otherwise. 

From WiUiam Bath^ Skq,^ Local Superintendent for HKo O^nty iff 
Huton^ MitehdL 
I may state in commencing that I have a high opinion of the School 
Act as a whole : it is sound in principle, and full in its details, yet capa- 
ble of unprovement in this Utter respect 

1. Absemtbb Lakdholdxbs. — ^The language employed in the 9th 
chiuse of the 11th section has led many to think that a Section tax 
levied by Trustees, can only apply to rcndento ; — ^there is a numerous 
chMs of people that are neither Jireeholdon nor hotaeholdon^ viz., absen- 
tee leaseholders. The term rateable or taxable property as used in the 
17th section is the proper one, the same terms should be used in both 
sections 

2. Altebivo School Sites. — ^The power ofTownship Councils to alter 
School Sections is still a matter of dispute, notwitiistanding your tf 
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peated opinion; many think that the consent of the majority must be 
first obtjuhedf and I confess myself among the number, the 4th clause 
of the Ibth section states that it must be done at the request of such 
minority, — the meaning might easily be made clearer. The power of 
breaking up Union Schools seems uncertain, and should be made clear. 

As to the right place to put the power to alter Sections, and under 
what restrictions, is a question of some importance. I have still to dif- 
fer with the Municipal Council of these counties, that Township Coun- 
cils should have unrestricted power to alter them when they please, there 
would be nothing settled, no end to change. In some places it would 
be well enough, but in many places both ignorant and selfi&h men 
become Councillors, and there should be some plan to restrict their 
actions regarding schools. I have no better idea than I formerly sug- 
gested to you, viz., to give Councils the power to appoint a Board of 
some three or five men to make a survey of a township and to lay out 
all the School Sections, to have their arrangements made final for a 
period of yeaia, say three or five, unless altered by the consent of the 
mi^rity of each of two Sections requiring a change, and at the end of 
such period of time to have a re-survey. — I merely give this as a sug- 
gestion. 

B. UinoM Schools. — ^The arrangement about Union Schools, though 
satisfactory as a temporary act might be improved in a permanent one. 
The power is now in the hands of Local Superintendents, of course the 
more power they possess the greater the responsibility and liability to 
blame, — it would be better to fix the plan of paying money by Act of 
Parliament Is there any good reason for paying the Government grant 
to townships in plac^f to counties, or circuits of a Local Superinten- 
dent ?— by the present plan some schools are far better paid than others, 
f<Hr instance where there is a large population and but lew schools — 
town^ps where the people make the greatest effort to start schools 
receive less money for each school than in townships where the people 
are indifferent The money received by each school is diminished in 
proportion to the efforts made by the township ; if the money was paid 
to a county there would be a larger area to work in, and would better 
carry out the principle of paying money in proportion to k)cal effort, 
which I am fully satisfied is the true principle on which to grant legis. 
lative assistance ; if this plan could be adopted there would be no trou- 
ble m dealing with Union Schools, as they could then be treated as any 
other schools. As far as regards union it would save trouble, for if the 
public money of each township be kept sepailite a teacher of a uui<m 
will have to go to one treasurer for part of his pay and to another for 
the rest, there will be more account keepmg too for Treasurers, Audi- 
tors and Load Superintendents. 

4. AunrriNO Sch.kjl Accounts.— Where the pabKc money is paid by 
the County Treasurer (which is seldom the case) there is no difficulty 
in complying with the requirements of the 6th clause of the 27th sect 
of the School Act, but when Sub-Treasurers are appointed [by the 
County Council] for the sake of convenience, a difficulty arises that the 
law does not provide for, viz., County Auditors must either travel over 
the county to audit the Sub-Treasurers books, or Sub-Treasurers must 
take their books and vouchers to the county town. I think there should 
be a provision making this the duty of Township Auditors, (where Sub- 
Treasurers are employed,) and to compel them to furnish the County 
Clerk with a copy of their reports in due time, under a penalty to be 
recovered by the prosecution of the Local Superintendent befiore any 
Justice of the Peace. [Note, It is entirely in the hands of the County 
Council to make the arrangements here suggested, as the Sub-Treasu- 
rers of school money are county ofScers.] 

5. Taxing NoN-RjBsiDEKii— In places hke the Huron Trad^ where 
there is a great deal of non-resident property in most secdcms, trustees 
are oflen embarrassed and teachers kept out of part of their pay for 
some time by the difficulty of collectmg taxes from non-residents. The 
best way at present is to have their taxes imposed by ^ Township 
Bye-Law, but even there is a long deUy. In the meantime trustees 
cannot discharge their teacher (should he not suit them) neither can 
they impose a fresh tax on residents to make up a dcfflciency aheady 
leeied but not collectod, this is an obstacle in the way of free schools, 
I ^ it will not be Teiy ea^ to remedy this difficulty, pecbaps » short 



and sure method of enforcing payment from absentees could be devised, 
if not power could be given to raise the xincollected balance off ref^i- 
dents or those sending to the school. I think those who send would 
have the best right to pay it As it would be unfair to subject resi* 
dents who have no children to any greater burdens than non-residents. 
The present power of trustees to sae non-residents will not avail much, 
as they are often scattered through the county where they cannot be 
found. 

6. TavsTESs* RxPOBTs. — Out of 35 Trustee reports (hat I have received 
there is not one correct, — they all shew the acttial amoiints received 
and paid teachers, instead of the amounts provided or levied^ it is the 
teachers that fill the reports for the Trustees, this uniform agreement 
about what they suppose required shows what they understand to bo 
the design of the heading of the columns. It would save Local Super- 
intendents a great deal of trouble if the headings of the columns were 
altered. 

7. School Visits. — I think it desirable to continue the late provision 
regarding the number of official visits required fi-om the Local Super- 
intendents. The amount of salary suggested to County Councils by 
the School Act, bore no proportion to the labor in^osed, and caused 
frequent charges to be made in the appointment of Local Superintendents 

8. School Code, Ac — I would further suggest that the laws be all 
embodied in one fi^h act, and the present ones totally repealed ; — it 
will be so much more convenient for the people to find the law aH in 
one place. I have decided opinions on some princij^es now before the 
public— -such as Sectarian schools, making schools entirely fi^e by Pro- 
vincial action, &c, but, as I understand your cireolar, it is not the 
intention of the Legislature to introduce new- principles so much as to 
perfect details, I will content myself with the foregoing suggestions 
hoping that you may find in them something worthy of consideration. 

From 8. Ihan^ Esq., Local Superintendent, Orowlandy Merritttidlle. 

SvppoRTiNo Schools. — ^The Township Council should be empowered 
to tax each school section within its limits, for a sum sufficient (in 
addition to the legislative grant,) to keep open a school at leaAt six 
months in the year, say at four pounds per month ; and to impose a 
supplementary tax, at the request of the Trustees, for any additional 
sum required to pay the teacher. 

Union Schools. — But one Township Council should be authorized 
to assess a union school section ; and the money thus collected should 
be paid to the Treasurer of the Township in which the school house 
stands. The Trustees of said union section to have access to no other 
school fund. 



From the Sec JE, Sheppard, Local Superintendent of Malakide and 
South Dorchester, London. 
AppoBnoNiNO School Koket. — During the past year the subject of 
the apportionment of the Government Grant was taken into considera- 
tion at an adjourned meeting of the County Board of Public Instruc- 
tion, for the United Counties of Middlesex and Elgin, when I proposed 
" that a definite sum be given to each school section, in proportion to 
the time the school is kept in operation during the year,— say $100ibr 
a year, $76 for nme months, $60 for six months, and $25 for three 
months; and that the sums necessary to make up the amounts, be 
raised by Provincial taxation, if the present grant prove insufficient" 
With which proposal the members present unanimously agreed. 

ADDRESS FROM TKB SCHOOL OFFICERS m thb TOWN or SIMCOE. 
To the Beo, R Byerson, D,D., Chitf Super, of Education, dse. <fcc 
Reverend Sir,— The Board of School Trustees and the Local Super- 
intendent of schools for the town of Simcoe have great pleasure m 
greeting you on this your first official visit, and in bidding you smcere 
and cordial welcome to this your native County. • 

They have also great pleasure in communicating to you the unani- 
mous feeling of respect and admiration with which the local 8cho<a 
authorities of this Municipality have marked your untking zeal and 
lone-continued exertwns in the sacred cause of universal education; 
resulting in the hi^ly-improved system of general education, now so 
prevalent throughout the length and breadth of the Province ; and m 
the extended diffiisiflxi of that noral itttelligeace amonj; the ooAuauxuty 
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which gives a certain guarantee of a stendj progression to still higher 
improvements. 

They have great pleasure in availing themselves of this ppportunity 
of pointing out to you the very great change which has tikeu place in 
tlii> community, in favour of Free Schools,— a change, they have no 
doubt, in a gixjat measure produced by your able advocacy of the prin- 
ciple that Kree Schools are essential to the perfect education of a 
peo(lle. The schools in this Municipality are now Free,.and are so by 
the voice of a large majority of the people themselves, deliberately 
dccljired at a protracted and keenly contested election of Trustees, of 
two days duration, in January last. 

Anticipating much benefit to the cause of education, and much plea- 
sure from the interchange of views and feelings on this first visit to 
our highly favoured County, we beg to tender you our best wishes 
that every happiness and success, with the Divine blessing of Provi- 
dence, may attend you in the good work in which you are so earnestly 
engaged. 

On behalf of the Board of Trustees and School Officers of the Town 
of Simcoe, 

WKL M. WILSON, 
• Chairman Board Trustees of Common Schools, Simcoe. 
Stephen J. Fuller, 

Secretary and Treasurer. 
Simcoe, County Norfolk, 
Feby. 10, 1863. 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
COUNTY SCHOOL CONVENTIONa 

[From the Toronto Examiner^ of the 2Srd February,] 

The nature of the proceedings reported in the School Convention 
which will be found eUewhere in our columns, gives it a character of 
more than sectional or local interest The scliool system of Upper 
Canada finds in the Ctiief Superintendent an exponent of no mean 
abilities. In saying this, we do not profess ourselves admirers of some 
of the provisions of that system ; much less of the public movements 
of its author ; but recent events in our educational economy have 
tended, we roust admit, to harmonize his views with popular feeling m 
this Province ; and wherever his efforts are directed to the develop- 
ment and preservation of common educational institutions, he will 
readily have the sympathies and co-operation of the great bulk of the 
people of Western Canada. 

[Front the Canadian Free Preu, of the 17th February.] 
In this number we publish the minutes of the School Convention 
held in this town, on the 8th instant, by the Rev. Dr. Ryerson Chief 
Superintendent of Schools. The Rev. Dr. since his appointment to 
the office which he now holds, has been indefatigable in the discharge, 
of his duties, has nuule himself by foreign travel, and personal obser- 
vation of the various European systems, as well as by diligent study 
perfectly conversant with the subject of public education ; and has 
largely infused into the common school system of Canada the results 
of his knowledge and experience. It is somewhat gi*atifying to know 
and not a little flattering to our pride, that our system is favourably 
noticed by educationists in other stateSi (a fact fully brought out by 
the Superintendent in the course of his observations,) and that we are 
probably in advance of some older states in which a system of common 
school education has been much longer established, with ever-accumu- 
lating facilities for still more rapid progression in our onward march. 
Taking the educational institutions of this country as a whole, we do 
not think there is much for us to envy in the kindred institutions of 
other countries, whether in Europe or America— -a fact which casts a 
beam of light upon the glorious future of Canada. This is attributable 
to the prevailing public sentiment which has long existed m Canada in 
favour of large mcilities for the education of the young — and whatever 
scheme has i^t an> time been proposed, either by the Governtnent or 
others, likely to. contribute effectually to this end, has been warmly 
and generously supported. The labours of such a man as Dr. Ryerson 
could not fail to be crowned with triumphant success — as the labours 
of the skilful husbandman expended upon a generous and prolific soil. 
The country was fortunate in securing the services of a man so emi^ 
pently qualified to discharge the duties, in the educational department 
imposed upon him by the Representative of the Sovereign, and he was 
fortunate in having a suitable and fertile field upon which to bestow 
his labours. It is now upwards of ten years since an Act was passed 
for the establishment of Common Schools in Canada, and since that 
time progressive improvements have been made in harmonizing the 
system with the municipal institutions of the country, rectifyinit its 
details ud nUdmog it moio comproheoaiTo #iid effl^ieat i4 itsdisr^ 



acter. For most of its improvements it has been indebted to the Chief 
Superintendent ; et honor cui honor debetur. That at has yet been 
fully perfected, is more than could be expected, considering the diffi- 
culty of the task of engrafting a ayttem t^f education — in great part 
sup^>orted by the voluntary contributions or voluntary taxation of the 
people — upon our liberal and highl^r democratic institutions, so as to 
be at the stime time popular and efficient — sufficiently concentrative to 
give it vitality, strength of action, and uniformity — and sufficiently 
diffusive in its character and management to render it completely under 
popular control. 

Under these circumstances the educationist or the politician cannot 
sit down and form a theory such as he might think abstractly the 
best : but the best that can be carried out in the nature of the case. 
That our school laws and system of education are still susceptible of 
much improvement, is vef^' likely felt by the Chief Superintendent ; 
and the object of his journey through the Provinc«>^ and of the series 
of school conventions recently held, was to elicit public opinion as to 
the working of the system ; its deficiencies, and the measures to be 
adopted for still farther perfecting it. The resolutions passed at the 
** convention," which was unanimously attended by the trustees and 
teachers of the county, will afford some idea to the reader of the practi- 
cal results of the meeting, as far as regards the exp^ssion of public 
opinion ; but the proceedings should have been reported, in order to 
give any idea of the interest awakened by the lucid exposition of the 
principles of the sehool law, by the Chief Superintendent, and ready 
and satisfactory answers to such questions regarding its working as 
were propounded for solution. During the convention an interesting 
discussion was excited by the Rev. Mr. Pollard, desiiing to be informed 
wtiat provision was made in the law for the introduction of the reli- 
gioui element into our common schools. The Dr. entered into a ftill 
exposition of the law, and of the regulations of the Council of Publio 
Instruction upon this point, from which he proved that ample provision 
was there nsade, but that as to the manner in which it should be car- 
ried ottt^ it was left to the local Board of Trustees, the presumed expo- 
nents of public sentiment He defended at length, and to our mind 
with perfect success, the wisdom of the law, in reference to religious 
instruction, as it exists, and its ^ptation to the peculiar circumstances 
of the country. 

FREE SCHOOLS IN UPPER CANADA. 

[Fhm the Huron Signal of Thwr9day, Jan. dO, 1808.] 

The annual public school meeting was held at Goderich, on Satur- 
day, the 1 5th inst., at which the great principle of Free Schools was 
discussed. We are glad to record that benevolence, intelligence, and 
social and Christian duty have triumphed. Free schools have gradu- 
ally lieen gaining the ascendancy throughout the Province, and in 
scanning the pages of the Report of the Chief Superintendent of Schools 
for the year 1851, we are much pleased with the weight and multipli- 
city of the testimony adduped from the reports of Local Superintend- 
ents and Boards of &hool Trustees in fiivor <ii this truly benevolent| 
patriotic, and national principle. 

We have ever regarded elementary educs:tton as a national wwk, it 
work which it ought to be the pride, as it is the interest, of the nation 
to carry out thoroughly. We will not enter here into the examination 
of the powerful arguments which have proved the desirableness of 
national education; this has been acknowledged in every civilised 
country where any other than a despotic government exists. The 
theory is no longer tenable that *' education makes people difiScult to 
govern ;*' but it is. the anxiety, as it is the duty of every enlightened 
statesman, not only by education to fit the mass of the people to be 
governed, but also to prepare them to take part in the government of 
their country. 

The work being a national one, the devdopement of the ^stem 
nationally adopted ought to be the care of every locality. It is true 
that the law of the land, although it provides for, does not yet oblige 
us to have free schools ; but ju^ng from the testimony in the repovt 
of the Chief Superintendent, as well as firom our own observation, it 
will not be long before the laws of our country will determine that 
education shall be free — that however diversified the pecuniary posi^ 
tions of our population may be, with regard to the ability to obtain an 
education ail shall be placed upon an equal footing. This is what we 
fondly anticipate, and. every man of intelligence will agree with us^ that 
there should be no embargo upon education, but that,, like the air we 
breathe, it should be free to be inhaled by all. The earnest desire, 
then, of the friends of humanity and education in every locality, will 
be to rotroduce in its most liberal phase, our certainly vei^ sapcrior 
system of provincial education. They will be encountered by mudh 
selfishness, and in many localities by that worst manifestation of sel- 
fishness — sectarianism. School Trustees and others having influence 
in the management of our public schools, should remember that thdp 
duty is a public one, and that ther should so control the schools oom- 
mittsd to their phscgs^ tjuttthowWepapulMioaof eteiy panuMioci 
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nay, without fear or prejudice, commit their of&pring to the beneficial 
influencea to be there exerted "We consider that in our commoo 
achoola the broad basis of an education ought to be laid, it is there 
the tools must be furnished to the pupils, who, as they advance in 
years, may use them as circumstances require ; and the Teacher or 
Trustee who, instead of laying a sure foundation, Tainly attempts to 
rear a politinl or sectarian superstructure, while he greatly exceeds 
his duty in one sense, &lls nr short of it in another. ** Unity is 
strength,** with regard to schools as with other popuUur institutions, 
and it is well known that it is much easier to support one or more 
large schools, than to keep a multiplicity of small ones; there is a 
greater economy of labor, of time, and of money in this centralizing 
system, and the fiiends of education should be willing to waiye the 
petty pnyudices of sect, and otherwise oblate them, in order to come 
at a tangible and successful system of management Our common 
schools should not only be free, and well and broadly based, but they 
must also be well taught For this the Trustees are answerable ; it is 
their duty to proyide the best instructor it is in their power to obtain ; 
they may, it is true, occasionally be imposed upon, or be unfortunate 
in their choice of a Teacher, but there is now a much better selection 
than formerly, «nd the Trustees who employ an incompetent, when a 
competent Teacher can be procured, and especially under the Free 
School system, are guUty of squandering the funds of the puUic, to 
whom they ought to be amenable. 

Good school-houses of course are requisite, and in eyeiy locality 
■hould be large and well yentilated, and in our schemes for local im- 
proyement they should be remembered, for what is more worthy of our 
consideration than the health and prosperity of our ohfldren— of the 
generation which will succeed us on Uie stage of life. 



SrOTIOE TO GOBRESPONDSKTS. 

^W. J. R.," Hornby — ^Youreommimicatlon being anon jmons is yaloeless. 

^T. C.,** Chatham.— With pleasure we shall, in the proper place, ayail 
. owielyes of joor kindneis. 

" W. F. C.,** London.— The acooont has been enclosed to the Oounty 
Gleik fn pajment 

Our thanks are due to the State Superintendents of Indiana and Wisoonrin ; 
to the Seeretary of the Board of Edoeation, ManadmietU ; to the Saperin- 
tendeni of Lower Oaoada, of Boston, and to the Seeretary of the Begents of 
the UnlyerMty of the State of New Tork and other gentlemen for important 
and yalnaUe doooments relating to Local History and Education. 
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PROVINCIAL CERTIFICATES OF QUALIFICATION. 

It b the intention of the Chief Superintendent of Schools, in 
aeeordance with the 44th section of the School Act, to gire Certi- 
ficates at the close of the present and future sessions at the Normal 
Sehool to teachers of Common Schools, duly trained in that institu- 
»tioo and recommended by the masters thereof, after sufficient exa- 
mination. These Certificates will be attainable by students who 
haye attended the Normal School during preyious sessions, upon 
their undergoing the requisite examinatiouy which they can' do by 
joining any class in training during the regular periods of examina- 
tion, which occupy about six days at the termination of each session. 

No Certificate will be granted to any applicant except upon the 
terms aboye specified. The periods of examination will commence 
about the beginning of the second week in April and October. Par- 
ties who are anxious to obtain a Certificate would do well to join 
the class some days before the examination commences. 

The following is the sectioo of the Act, under the authority of 



which the Proyincial Certificates will be issued by the Chief SiipeK«- 
intendent of Schools : — 

<< 44. And be it enacted, That it may and shall be lawful for the 
Chief Superintendent of Schools, on the recommendation of the 
teachers in the Normal School, to giye to any teacher of Common 
Schools, a C.ertificate of qualification win^h shall be yaUd in* any 
part of Upper Canada, until reyoked according t* law : Proyided 
always, that no such Certificate shall be giyen to any person who 
shall not haye been a student in the Normal School.'' 



THE PRINCIPLE OF APPORTIONING THE 
SCHOOL FUND. 
Extract from a letter addressed to tiie Department of Public In* 
struction for Upper Canada, by the Trustees of a rural School 
Section. 

** The followmg resolutions were passed at a special meeting, 
called by the Local Superintendent in our school section, for the 
purpose of electing a Trustee, and deciding on the manner of 
raising the Teacher's salary for the current year. 

'< 1 be special meetine had been rendered necessary because the 
annual meeting had not been conducted legally. 

** Resolved, — ' 1 hat the parents or guardians of each pupil pay at 
the rate of 7s. fid. currency, per quarter, for each child attending 
school, and such further sum as may be necessary to pay the 
teacher's salary. And, That no part of the teacher's salary be 
raised by general assessment.' 

** The promoters of the passing of the above, maintain that they 
haye made ample proyision for Uie maintenance of the school, and 
that their proceedings are strictly in accordance with that part of 
the School Act that proyides for the guidance of annual meetings. 
They further assert that they are acting under the adyice of Uie 
Reeye of the Township, who, being a magistrate likewise, is, ia 
their opinion, fully competent to advise in the matter. 

<< Our object in now troubling you is to ascertain whether we can 
act upon the resolutions, and collect an indefinite rate-bili, or fall 
back on the rate-bill formerly charged, which was 5s. per quarter, 
or, in short, what would be the best course to pursue under the 
circumstances 7 

•< We may further add that, the meeting was made fully aware 
of the nature, and proyisions of the School Act, and of the tenor of 
the 2nd clause of the Act passed 10th November last. 

« This section has suffered severely from the change in the dis- 
tribution of the School Fund. We do not receive from the grant 
and assessment combined, as large a sum as the direct school tax 
paid by the property in the section amounts to. This arises from 
a paucity of children within the school age, and this iieict makes the 
people more determinedly hostile to any voluntary and further tax 
for school purposes. The great proportion of the School Fund in 
this township is absorbed by the non-incorporated villages, which 
comparatively, pay very little school tax. It would tend greatly to 
the easy and satisfactory working of the school-bill, if this practical 
and keenly-felt grievance was redressed without dehy." 

EXTRACT FROM THE HEFLT. 

<< In reply I have to state that, you are bound to comply frith 
the resolutions of the meeting which you enclose, as iiar as it is 
practicable for you to do so. You can charge even at the excessive 
rate per quarter specified, for each child attending the school ; and 
then al .the end of the year avail yourself, if necessary, of the 
authority vested in you by the latter part of the 7th clause of the 
12th section of the School Act. The latter part of the resolution 
enclosed, forbidding the exercise of that authority by the Trustees, 
is null and yoid, bemg illegal in eyery respect. No public meeting, 
of any description, has authority virtually to repeal any portion 
of an act of the legislature ; for none but Parliament itself can step 
in and forbid the exercise of a right which it alone confers. 

'< It will be obvious, upon reflection, that no principle more just 
and equitable in itself can be adopted, upon which to base the dis- 
tribution of the School Fund among the different school sections, 
than that of the average attendance of pupils ; hut if school sections 
themselves will persist in adopting arbitrary resolutions; and otherwiae 
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prevent the legitimate operation of that principle, they alone are 
to blame, and not the School law. Small school sections, together 
with such resolutions as you enclose, must inevitably hare the effect 
of reducing the allowance to your section from the school fund to 
a merely nominal sum ; while, sections which adopt n more generous 
system of management for their schools, enjoy that which your own 
want of enterprise and zeal prevents you from obtaining : but you 
should be cautious in charging that deficiency upon the School Act, 
when your section has deliberately done all in its power to defeat 
its beneficial operation, and to bring about the very result which 
you as well as this Department must deplore. The law was de- 
ftigned to assist those who educate most and longest, and sustain 
their school generously and continuously ; and not those who pursue 
an opposite course : in other words, it helps those who help them- 
selves. 

<< If the number of pupils between the ages of 5 and 21 years, 
resident in your section, is small, you should endeavor to extend 
your boundaries, so as to include a larger number, and thus lessen 
the necessary school tax by increasing your capabilities of obtaining 
a larger proportion of the school fund than now falls to your share .'^ 

^ > ♦ • »> 

JjOViJ) ELGIN ON PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITY IN 
PUBLIC MEN. 

The following excellent remarics were made by His Excellency the 
Grovemor-Greneral, at the conclusion of a lecture delivered by the 
Rev. Dr. Wilkes, at the Mechanics' Institute in Montreal, a few 
years since : — 

<< Just in proportion as men ascend in position and influence, their 
responsibility to society increases. The higher they stand, the 
more necessary is it that their principles should be sound, their 
ground secure, and their affections pure. They must not be ashamed 
to borrow an example from vegetable life. A few tender roots 
wou!d support the oak sappling, when it first appeared above ground ; 
but when it became a tall and stately tree, when it threw out its 
branches and multiplied its leaves, presenting a wider surface to the 
dews of the morning, and the bright influence of the king of day, in 
order that it might receive additional nourishment, and be in no 
danger from the blasting brightness of the noon-day, its roots must 
be firmly fastened in the soil. Surh should be the situation of those, 
who, while they rise in society, build their advancement upon * sure 
and steadfast ' principles. When men build upon a false foundation, 
how far soever they may rise, the greatness of their advancement, 
would but prove the prelude to their fall.** — P. H. WaUhman. 

CO-OPERATION OF THE PRESS. 
The editor of an excellent paper in the Western part of the Pro- 
vince and a County Superintendent of Schools, thus concludes 
an official letter to the Chief Superintendent : — ^^ I intend during the 
present year to make as full reports in my paper, on all educational 
matters, as possible. I think such a course might^onduce much to 
the success of Common Schools in this county." 



RESOLUTIONS 

PASSED AT THE COUNTY SCHOOL CONVENTIONS 
LATELY HELD IN THE DIFFERENT COUNTIES 
OF UPPER CANADA, BY THE CHIEF SUPERIN- 
TENDENT OF SCHOOLS. 

L RESOLUTIONS RELATING TO THE EXTENSION OF THE 
POWERS OP TRUSTEES IN DECIDING UPON THE MANNER 
OF RAISING SCHOOL MONEYa 

COUNTY OF LINCOLN. 

Meeting at St. Catharines on the 24^ of January y 1853. 
' E. S. Adams, Esq., Mayor of St. Caiharmcs, in the Chair ; 

W. F. Hubbard, Esq., A. M., Secretary. 

« JRe«o^t;«Z,— That it is desirable that Trustees be empowered 
to decide the maDoer in which moneys are to be raised to m a in ta in 
the schools, free or otherwise.** 



COUNTY OF WSLLAND. 

Meeting at Merrittsviile on the 26th of January • 
ZoixiR Hellems, Esq., in the Chair ; N. L. Holmes, Esq., 
S^retary. 

" Resolvedf — That the Trustees, as representatives of the 
respective school sections, be authorised to decide upon the 
manner in which their schools shall be supported, free or otherwise, 
until such times as other provision shall be made by either the 
Municipal Council or Provincial Parliament." 

united counties of wbntworth and halton. 

Meeting at Hamilton on the 21 th of January. 

R. Spence, Esq., ex- Warden, in the Chair ; S. Brega,' Esq., 

Secretary. 
Moved by John Heslop, Esq., Warden of the County, and 
seconded by the Rev. Thos. Greene, A.B., Local Superinten- 
dent, and 

** Resolved, — ^That the powers enjoyed by the City and Town 
Boards of School Trustees, in reference to the mode of providing 
for the support of schools, be extended to Township Trustees." 

united counties of WELLINGTON, WATERLOO, AND GREY. 

Meeting at Gudph on the 2^h of January. 
James Wright, Esq., ex- Warden, in the Chair ; A. D. Ferrier, 

Esq., Secretary. 
Moved by Dr. Clark, Warden of the County, seconded by J, 

KiRKLAND, Esq., Local Superintendent, and 

" Resolved, — ^That the power enjoyed by the city and town Trus- 
tees, in reference to the mode of providing for the support of 
schools be extended to Trustees of School Sections in Townships.*^ 

UNFTED COUNTIES OF HURON, PERTH, AND BRUCE. 

Meeting at Goderich ontheSlst of January. 
R. Gibbons, Esq., Mayor of Goderich, in the chair; Mr. 

NiCHOLLS, Secretary. 
Moved by T. Nicholls, Esq., seconded by John Clarke, Esq., 

and 

" Resolved, — ^That as Trustees can be changed at the regular 
meetings for that purpose, it is desirable that such should in To^vn- 
ships, as now in towns and cities, be allowed to determine the man- 
ner in which their schools should he supported." 

COUNTT OF LAMBTON. 

Meeting at Fort Samia on the 2d of February. 
Capt. R. E. ViDAL, R. N., in the chair ; E. Watson, Esq., Se- 
cretary. 
Moved by A. Young, Esq., seconded by Mr. Buchanan, and 

^^ Resolved, — ^That this convention deems it expedient to leave the 
method of supporting schools to the Trustees, with the understand- 
ing that before such provision is introduced, the whole of the Trus- 
tees now elected be newly elected." 

county of ESSEX. 

Meeting at Sandimdi on the ^th of February. 

John Sloan, Es^., Warden of the United Counti^ of Essex 
and Lambton, in the chair ; Paul John Salter, Esq., Se- 
cretary. 

Moved by James Dougall, Esq., seconded by Mr. Langton, 
and 

** Resolved^Tlmt it is the opinion of this Meeting that Trustees 
m School Sections in Townships, should be vested with powers 
similar to those possessed by Trustees in Towns." 

[At the Conventions held in the Counties of Kent, Middlesex, 
Elgin, and Oxford, resolutions were passed in favor of a Provincial 
system of Free Schools, supported by a public tax. See the lecond 
class of resolutions hereto annexed.] 
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COUNTY OF NORFOLK. 

Meeting at Simcoe on llhe 10^ of February. 

MoYed hj Col. Wilson, seconded bj William Wallace, Esq., 
and «, 

" Resolved^ — That, in the opinion of this Meeting, it is extremely 

desirable that Trustees of Township Common Schools, should be 

endowed with the same powers as are at present exercised bj the 

Trustees in Towns and Villages." 

11. RESOLUTIONS IN FAVOUR OF A PROVINCIAL SYSTEM 
OP FREE SCHOOLS, SUPPORTED BY COUNTY OR TOWN- 
SHIP RATES, &C. 

COUNTY OF LINCOLN. 

St. Catherines y 2i>th of January, 
" Resolved, — That in' the opinion of this Meeting it would be an 
improvement in the Common School Law, if the County Councils, 
and Township Councils were empowered bj law to determine 
whether the Common Schools in such County, or in such Township 
(as the case may be) should be Free Schools. "^^ 

COUNTY *0F WBLLAND. 

Merrittsvilley 25th of January. 
^ Resolvedy — That the County or Township Municipal Councils 
be empowered to pass a by-law making all the Schools in their 
Municipalities FreeP 

UNITED COUNTIES OF WENTWORTH AND H ALTON. 

ILamUtony 21tli of January. 
Moved by Alderman McIlroy, seconded by Councillor Spencer, 

and 

" Resdvetly — ^That the question of Free Schools be left for deci- 
sion to the County and Township Municipalities." 

COUNTY OF ESSEX. 

Sandwich, 4fth of February. 
Moved by Charles Bavy, Esq., seconded by John McEwan, 

Esq., and 

" Resolved, — That the Legislature would promote the welfare of 
the people, by extending the powers of the various Municipal Cor- 
porations, enabling them to adopt measures for the establishment of 
Free Schools, either by a general tax, or by local rate.'' 

COUNTY OF KENT. 

Chatham, 1th of February. 
" Resolved, — That this meeting would prefer to see the system of 
Free Sdiools at once established by legislative enactment; but 
since the Country is not properly prepared for such a step, this 
meeting is of opinion that the question should be left to be settled 
by County or Township Councils." 

UNITED COUNTIES OF MIDDLESEX AND ELGIN. 

Londa?i, Sth of February. 
Moved by the Rev. Edmund Sheppabd, Local Superintendent, 

seconded by the Eev. James Siunner, Local Superintend- 

ent, and 

« Resolved, — That in the view of this Convention, our Public 
Schools should be supported by a general Provincial tax." 

COUNTY OF oxford. 

• Woodstock, 9th of February. 

Moved by the Rev. W. H. Landon, Local Superintendent, 

seconded by C. Goodwin, Esq., and 

<< Resolved, — That in the opinion of this meeting, to empower the 
Trustees of the various School Sections to adopt the Free School 
system without consulting the people at the annual meetings, would 
be some improvement upon the present system (still a very slight 
one); as we cannot suppose that many Trustees could be found who 
would be willing to sacrifice their peace and comfort, by adopting 
a course even at the call of duty, which would embitter against 
them the feelings of many of their neighbours ; and to authorize 
the various Municipalities to introduce that system into their 
respective limits, would be a still greater improvemeDt j never- 



theless this meetbg is deeply impressed with the conviction that 
nothing short of a Parliamentary provision for Free SchooU for the 
whole country will meet the wants and wishes of the most intelU* 
gent of the people of the Province." 

county of NORFOLK. 

Simioe, IQth of Ftf}ruary. 
Moved by the Kev. Geo. Bell, Local Superintendent, seconded bjr 

Colonel Wilson, and 

*^ Resolved, — That in the opinion of this Convention, it is expedient 
that the Legislature of this Province should provide by law for a 
universal system of education, extending from the elementary 
branches to the highest departments of training for both sexes ; the 
deficiency of public funds for the support of such system to be made 
up by general assessment on property, as the only true mode of pro- 
viding for public instruction." 

III. RESOLUTIONS RELATING TO THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 

united counties of WENTWORTH AND HALTON. 

Hamilton, 21th of Jauuary. 
Moved by Patrick Thornton, Esq., Local Superintendent, se- 
conded by Mr. Bothwell, and 

<< Resolved, — That the Local Superintendents of tho United 
Counties form themselves into a committee of correspondence, to 
ascertain the wishes of School Section Trustees on tho establish- 
ment of School Libraries. 

UNITED COUNTIES OF WELLINGTON, WATERLOO, AND GRET. 

Guelph, 2%ih J.muary. 
The Convention considered that the system of Township Li- 
braries was preferable to that of County or :^chool Section Libraries. 

COUNTY OF PERTH. 

Stratford, 29th Januwry. 
The opinion expressed by the Convention was similar to the fore* 
going. 

UNITED COUNTIES OF HURON AND BRUCE. 

Godericlh, Z\$t January. 
A motion was unanimously adopted in favor of Township Li- 
braries. 

COUNTY OF LAMBTON. 

Port Sarnia, 2d February. 
Moved by Captain Hyde, K.N., seconded by IL Glass, Esq., and 
" Resolved, — That the plan for Township Libraries, as suggested 
by the Chief Superintendent of Education, be approved of by this 
Convention." 

COUNTY OF ESSEX. 

Sandwich, ^th February. 
Moved by Col. Prince, M.P.P., seconded by Dr. Vervais, Local 
Superintendent, and 

« Resolved, — That it appears to this meeting that Township 
Libraries would be preferable to eitlier Section or County Libraries.'* 

COUNTY OF KENT. 

Chatham 1th February. 
Moved by A. M'Kellar, Esq., seconded by Dr. Cross, Local 

Superintendent, and 

« Resolved, — ^That it is the opinion of this meeting that the 
establishment of Township Libraries would he more conducive to 
to the general diffusion of knowledge than to have only one in each 
County 5 and this meeting hopes that the* several Municipalities 
will avail thomselves of the application about to be made to them 
by the Chief Superintendent, to raise the necessary funds to meet 
the legislative apportionment for that important purpose.^' 

UNITED COUNTIES OF MIDDDLESEX AND ELGIN. 

London, Sth February. 
Moved by J. W. Kerr, Esq., seconded by J. Putnam, Esq., and 
^ Resolvedf^Thdt the establishment of Township Libraries 
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appears to us far preferable to that of Countj or School Sectiooal 
Libraries." 

COUNTY OP OXFORD. 

Woodstxxk, ^th Fd>riiary, 
Moved bj George Alexander, Esq., Local Superiotendenty 
seconded bj J. M'Kee, Esq., Local Superintendent, and 
<< Resolved y — Th«it this meeting approves of the proposal of the 
Chief Superintendent to establish Township in preference to County 
School Libraries ; and would recommend that in any regulations to 
be adopted for that purpose, the wants and conveniences of all such 
School Sections as are willing to co-operate should be attended to." 

COUNTY OP NORFOLK. 

Simcoe, 10th February, 
Moved by Stephen J. Fuller, Esq., seconded by M. H. Foley, 

Esq., and 

" iteio/vtfci,— That, in the opinion of this Convention, the estab- 
lishment of Township, Town, and Village Libraries would be greatly 
conducive to the diffusion of general knowledge, and would be pre- 
ferable to County or School Section Libraries." 

COUNTY OF brant. 

Brantford, 11th Felyruary. 
Moved by the Rev. W. Ryerson, seconded by W. Moyle, 

Esq., and 

" Resolved, — That it is the opinion of this meeting that County 
Libraries with Township Branch Libraries will be most likely to 
meet the present wants of the County of Brant." 

UNITED COUNTIES OF YORK AND PEEL. 

Toronto^ 16i/t February. 
Moved by Rev. R. Dick, Toronto, seconded by Mr. J. Ward, 

of Etobicoke, and 

" Resolved, — That in the judgment of this Convention, a Library 
should be established in each Township, and distributed amonr the 
SchooJ Sections, so as to secure a systematic circulation of the 
whole ; that each section may in due time have access to any book 
in the Township Library." 

17. MISCELLANEOUS RESOLUTIONa 

London^ ^h Fthruary, — Moved by the Rev. W. F. Clarke, 
Local Superintendent, seconded by the Rev. E. Sheppard, and 

<< Resolved — That this Convention expresses its satisfaction with 
the provisions of the School Act, and the Regulations of the Pro- 
vincial Council of Public Instruction, as it respects the moral and 
religious instruction of our children and youth." 

Moved by Mr. John CitMPBELL, seconded by HAMaTON 
Hunter, Esq., and 

^ Resolved — ^That it is the opinion of this meeting that the Chief 
Superintendent of Schools should recommend such alterations in the 
School Act, as will secure the appointment of Local School Super- 
intendents whose literary qualitications render them suitable for the 
office, lliat the way to accomplish this object b to provide that 
the Superintendent may have a sufficiently extensive jurisdiction to 
occupy all his time and attention ; that an adequate saljary be 
attached to the office ; and that some standard of literary qualifica- 
tions be adopted to render parties eligible for appointment.'' 

Woodstock^ 9tli February. — Moved by the Rev. Mr. Ball, 
seconded by the Rev. Mr. Wallace, and 

" Resolved — ^That this meeting, having marked with deep regret 
that a powerful movement has been made in certain quarters to per- 
petuate and extend the evils ot sectarian education, and having 
marked with deep interest and heartfelt approbation the noble stand 
against this evil taken by the Chief Superintendent of Schools, and 
feeling that any concession made on this subject is a precedent 
fraught with incalculable evils, tending ultimately to destroy our 
national system of education, needlessly and cruelly separating the 
children of the community, and fostering those bitter sectarian ani- 
mosities which have ever produced so much unmixed evil, would 
desire heartily to support the Chief Superinteodent in any steps be 



.may take to abolish all sectarian distinctions in the Common School 
Law." 

Moved by Mr. C. Goodwin, seconded by Mr. J. Izard, and 

** Resolved — That this meeting highly approves of the Ibt of 
books selected by the Rev. Chief Superintendent for the use of 
Public School Libraries in Canada, and desires hereby to express 
its admiration of the extraordinary labor be has devoted to the 
selection of so large and almost perfect a list, and a^so his gratitude 
for this and all his other able and long-conllnued efforts to advance 
the educational interests of the country.'* 

Sirnffey 10th February Moved by the Rev. Frakcis Evans, 

seconded by the Rev. George Bell, and 

^ Resolved — That it is the opinion of this Convention that the 
appointment of one Inspector of Schools in each County, instead of 
several Local Superintendents as at present, will highly conduce to 
the 'improvement of education — such Inspector to be selected and 
and appointed by the Government." 

Moved by Col. Wilson, seconded by the Rev. F. Evans, and 

** Resolved — 1 hat the thanks of this Convention be tendered to 
the Rev. Dr. Ryerson, for his able exposition of the School Law, 
for hi& valuable assistance at this meeting, and for his unwearied 
and successful efibrts in advancing the educational interests of this 
Province." 

Merrittsvilley 25th January. f—Moved by Mr. Thos- Burgar, 
seconded by Mr. Andrew Van Alstine, and 

«< Resolved — That a vote of thanks be tendered to the Chief 
Superintendent for the full and satisfactory explanations of questions 
this day subinitt^'d, and for his untiring zeal in behalf of the educa- 
tion and prosperity of the present and rising generation." 

Guelph, 2Sth Jantuiry. — Moved by Dr. Clark, Warden of 
the County, seconded by John Harland, Esq., and 

" Resolved — That the high obligations felt by this Convention 
to Dr. Ryerson for the information communicated, and for the in- 
terest manifested by him in the educational proj^perity of the country, 
are hereby expressed, and the thanks of this meeting tendered to 
him." 

Fort Sarnia, 2d February. — Moved by Captain Hyde, R.N., 
seconded by the Rev. G. J. R. Salter, A.B., Local Superintend 
dent, and 

" Resolved — ^That a vote of thanks be given to the Rev. Dr. 
Ryerson, for the lucid and important statements with which he has 
this day favored the Convention." 

Sandtoidi, iith February. — Moved by Col. Prince, M.P.P., 
seconded by W. D. Baby, Esq., Sheriff of the County, and 

*' Resolved — ^That the thanks of this meeting be given to the 
Rev. Dr. Ryei*son, ChiefSuperintendentofEducation, for the lucid 
and able exposition which he has delivered to this meeting, on the 
subject of education and schools in Upper Canada, and for the able 
exercise of the duties of his hi^h office in the cause of education." 

Toronto, IQth Fdmiary Moved by Mr. A. Ward, Reeve 

of Etobicoke, seconded by Mr. McMullen, and 

<< Resolved — ^That the thanks of this Convention be given to the 
Chief Superintendent of Education for the great industry and zeal 
which he has shown in the promotion of the educational interests of 
the Province, and iof^curing the establishment of the presebt 
Common School System." 

[Votes of thanks were also passed, viva voce^ at the other 
County School Conventions.] 

^* ♦ •»■ 

ScHQOL Legislation in the State of Ohio. — ^Tbe Ohio 
Journal of Education for January states that <<the New 
School Bill has been under discussion in the Senate; and has 
passed through the Committee of the Whole, and been referred 
back to the Standing Committee. The discussions have been 
been marked with ability, spirit, and fairness. The indications are, 
that the features of the Bill relating to a State Superintendent, to 
the amount of School funds and to District Libraries, will be 
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passed substantially as they were originally reported ; that all school , 
funds will be raised by a state, instead of a county tax ; that the 
provision for County Superintendents will be struck out ; and that 
the organization of the Township Boards of Education will be so 
modified as not wholly to do away with the present Pistnct 
system." 



POPULAR EDUCATION ON THE CONTINENT OF 
EUROPE. 

i 

According to Mr. Kay^s works on the Social Condition and 
Education of the Poor in Europe, '' it is a great fact that, through- 
out Prussia, Saxony, Bavaria, and many others of the German 
States, besides Norway, Denmark, Switzerland, and the Austrian 
Empire, all the children are at the present time actually attending 
school, and are receiving a careful education — religious, moral and 
intellectual — from well instructed and eflScient teachers. All the 
youth of Holland, besides a great part of those in France, below 
twenty-one years of age, can read, write and cypher, and know 
something of the Bible and the history of their own country. The 
children of the poor in Germany, are, in many parts, so clean, so 
ready to acquire learning, and so much polished in their manners, 
that the rich often send their children to the schools intended only 
for the former class. 

** I remember one day," says Mr. Kay, " when walking near Berlin, 
in company with a Professor in the Normal College, we saw a poor 
woman in the road, cutting up logs of wood for winter use. My com- 
panion pointed her out to me, and said, * Perhaps you will scarcely 
believe it, but in the neighbourhood of Berlin, poor women, like that 
one, read translations of Sir Walter Scott's novels, and many interes- 
ting works of your language, besides those of the principal writers of 
Germany.* This account was afterwards confirmed by the testimony 
of several other persons. Often have I seen the poor cab-drivers of 
Beriin, while waiting for a fare, amusing themselves by reading German 
books, which they had brought with them in the morning, expressly 
to occupy themselves with in their leisure hours. 

" In many parts of the country, farm-labourers and the workmen of 
the towas attend regular weekly lectures or weekly cUsses, where they 
practice singing, or learn drawing, history, or science. The intelligence 
of these people is apparent in their manners. The German, Swiss, or 
Dutchman, who has been brought up under this system ; that is, those 
under forty years of age, is generally distinguished by a proper dialect 
They speak as their teachers speak— clearly, grammatically, and without 
hesitation — in a manner that assimilates the humblest to the man of 
wealth and superior education." 



THE BRITISH CONSTITUTION. 

What has been said of the Roman Empire is at least as true of the 
British Constitution. ** Octingentorum annorum fortuna, disciplinaque, 
compages hsec coaluit, quss convelli, sine oonvellencium exitio non 

Eotest" This British Constitution has not been struck out at a heat 
y a set of presumptuous men, like the Assembly of pettifoggera run 
mad in Paris. 

" »Tfa not the hatljr prodact of a day, 
Bui ihe weli-ripen*d fruit of wUe delay." 

It is the result of the thoughts of many minds, in many ages. It is no 
simple, no superficial thing, nor to be esti^^ted by superficial under- 
standings. An ignorant man who is not foitenough to meddle with 
his clock, is, however, sufiBciently confident to think he can safely take 
to pieces and put together at his pleasure a moral machine of 
another guise, importance, and complexity, composed of far other 
wheels, and springs, and counteracting and co-operating powers. Men 
little think how iomiorally they act in rashly meddling with what they 
do not understand. Their delusive good intention is no sort of excuse 
for their presumption. They who truly mean weU must be fearful of 
acting ilL The British Constitution may have its advantages pointed 
out to wise and reflecting mhids, but it is of too high an order of excel- 
lence to be adapted to those which are common. It takeis in too many 
combinations, to be so much as comprehenped by shallow and superfi- 
cial understandings. Profound thinkers will know it in its reason and 
spirit The less inquiring will recognize it in their feelings and their 
experience. They will thank God they have a standard, which in the 
most essential point of this great concert^ will put them on a par with 
Uie most wise and knowing. — Burke, 



^tscellaiieans. 



MARCH. 

The stormy March is come at last, 
With wind and cloud, and changing skies ; 
I hear the rushing of the blast, 
That throagh the snowy valley flies. 

Ah ! pasring few are they who speak. 
Wild, stormy month, in praise of thee; 
Tet, though thy winds are loud and bleak. 
Thou art a welcome month to me. 

For thoa, to northern lands again 
The glad and glorious sun dost brin^ ; 
And thou hast joined the gentle train, 
And wear*8( the gentle name of Spring. 

And in thy reign of blast and storm, 
Smiles many a long, bright, sunny day, 
When the changed winds are soft and warm, 
And Heaven puts on the blue of May. 

Then sins aloud, the gushing rills. 
And the full springs from frost set free ; 
That, brightly leaping down the hills, 
Are Just set out to meet the sea. 

The year*8 departing beauty hides, 
Of wiotry storms the sullen threat ; 
But in thy sternest frown abides 
A look of kindly promise yet. 

Thou bring'st the hope of those calm skies. 
And that soft time of sunny showers. 
When the wide bloom on earth that lies. 
Seems of a brighter world than ours. 



BiTAirr. 



THE SCHOOL OF THE SECTION. 

We always take a deep interest in all efforts to promote oommon 
school education. The cause is one of the noblest ever engaged in. — 
Its objects reach far away into the future and take hold of the stability, 
character and permanency of all our free institutions. 

The improvement in the public mind in relation to this matter, is 
most gratifying. Yet there is a wide space for still farther activity in 
the promotion of interests so vitally important to society. Such inter- 
ests should receive the earnest and unfaltering support of evenr mem- 
ber of the community. To many the matter of common school educa- 
tion presents but the dull routine of mechanical operations — the mono- 
tonous exercises of reading, writing, ciphering and spelling. And yet 
under such slow process, human mind is developing and maturing, and 
impressions given which shall mould character for eternity. The vi- 
brations of the school-room give tone to a life time. Indeed, the teacher 
of youth occupies one of the most responsible positions on earth. 

School-rooms are cheaper than court-rooms — ^teachers cheaper than 
shenfik and judges — education in youth, cheaper than State prison and 
the scaffold m manhood. Gen. Harrison once said to a man who was 
about to build a high fence to keep the boys from stealing bis fiiiit on 
the Sabbath, ** Are not Sabbath SchooU cheaper V The thought em- 
bodied a world of truth. 

Were we to select a spot for a residence, we should look well first to 
the character of the community in the matter of schools. We should 
first look at the school-house and into it We should attend a school 
meeting and see the people together, and learn the extent and liberal- 
ity of their views, and the quality of teachers employed. 

We would shun the niggardly — the penny skinnine community. — 
Such communities esteem an old shell on the bleak hiU, through every 
side of which the wintry wind whistles a fit place for theur cnildren ; 
the man who can set copies and do ** sums** in rule of three and flog 
children that ought to be flogged at home, a competent teacher ; and 
the education which consists in mechanical parsing, dull reading and 
wretched writing, a sufiBcient education. The age moves on while such 
communities are slumbering in a half bushel. 

But in the wide waste of old, weatherbeaten and crumbling school- 
houses and where the light of knowledge hardly makes the general 
darkness visible, there are thousands of bright spots. Light expands. 
The importance of a right system of common school education, is felt. 
There are liberal views and generous appropriations. Neat and com- 
modious school buildings are erected, competent teachers employed, 
and necessary apparatus furnished. Let the home seeker turn aside 
to such conmiunities, and help to move on its enlightened and grierous 
efforts.— (7ayv^a Chirf, 
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The We9Um Planet of the Slat ult., in speaking of the new central School- 
house, thus remarks : — " This building was opened for the reception of pupils 
last February, and is reallj an ornament to the town. It is capable of acco- 
modating 600 pupils, and attached to it are four teachers, two for the male, 
and two for the female department. It is built of brick, with cut stone cor- 
ners, and at a cost of £1100.** The Schools in the township of Sandwich 

are supported on the Free School principle the current year.-^— The inha- 
bitants of the township of Orantham hare availed themselves of the provi- 
sions of the 20th sect, of the School Act, and have organized their schools 
and a township board of School Trustees, the same as in cities and towns. — 
In reference to this change the St. Catherine's ConUitutunuU remarks that: 
— ** It is the intention of this Board to establish eight schools and to appoint 
to them only first-class teachers, to whom just salaries will be given. This 
course, if pursued, will argue much in &vor of the Trustees individually, and 

wUl tend greatly to the improvement and stability of the schools. At the 

recent examination of teachers by the Board of Public Instruction for the 
county of Simcoe, the chairman, (Judge Qowan,) through the Rev. S. B. 
Ardagh, presented to the best teachers who had obtained second and third 
class certificates, a valuable book each. Ko first class certificate was granted 
by the Board.— The Bathurst Courier, of a recent date, speaks in high 
terms of the new stone School-house, designed for the Perth Public School. 
-——The Boman Catholic Seminary of Quebec has been constituted a Uni- 
yersity, by a Charter of Queen Victoria, dated the 8th December — the anni- 
Tersary of the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin. The same had been 
decided upon on the 19th March kst, the Feast day of St Joseph. The 
degrees conferred by the University of Quebec will be valid in Great Britain. 
The Semuiary have decided, out of thankf uUiess, to procure a portrait of the 
Queen, and to have it hung in the principal room of the establishment, along 
side with those of its benefactors. The North American remarks, in refe- 
rence to the very gratifying examination of the pupils attending the Adelaide 
Academy : — ^We r^oice that we have m this city an establishment so emi- 
nently fitted to bestow a sound practical knowledge on our young ladies^** 
— ** A friend to Free Schools ** thus concludes his communication to the 
Niagara Mail ; — '* I hope the time is not far distant when all the Common 
Schools in Upper Canada will be made Free Schools by LegisUtive enact- 
ment I have two reasons for this : first, I believe it would be a great bles- 
ling to the country at large, and secondly, that we may no longer be insulted 
by hearing our children called paupers, and our schools mean and contemti- 
ble schools, they would then be designsfted, our National or rather Provincial 

Free Schools.** The Hon. Dr. Widmer has been inaugurated Chancellor 

of the Univerrity of Toronto. The Hon. Mr. Hincks has introduced a 

measure uito the Legislature to repeal the Toronto Univeruty Act, and to' 
reorganize the institution on the model of the London University.' A pub- 
lic meeting has been held in the city of Hamilton to adopt measures for esta- 
blishing a College in that city. Isaac Buchanan, Esq., has offered to contri- 
bute £100 towards the object At a meeting of the Council of the Uni- 

Tersity of Trinity College, held on Thursday, the Hon. Chief Justice of Upper 
Canada was unanimously elected Chancellor, under the Royal Charter. The 
Rev. the Provost is Vice-Chancellor by statute. The Rev. Professor Perry 

was elected Public Orator ; and the Rev. Professor Irvhig. Registrar. We 

learn that the Royal Charter, conferring on Bishops* College, LennozviUe, 
the power of granting Degrees, has been received by the authorities of that 
Institution. 

Schools in Port Hops. — ^The following Resolutions were submitted to the 
meeting recently hold in Port Hope, and unanimously carried : 

Ist Moved by Dr. Perks, seconded by D. McLeod, Esq., and Resolved, — 
That this meeting, deeply interested in the education of the children of Port 
Hope, request that the Board of Trustees for Common Schools, to have the 
two new School-houses finished as soon as possible for two free elementary 
Schools, in accordpnce with the Resolution passed by the Board a year ago. 
2nd. Moved by R. Maxwell, Esq., seconded by J. Might, Esq., and Re- 
sol ved,^That as the two new School-houses are not sufficient for the accomo- 
dation of the school going-children of Port Hope, a central School-house be 
bmlt, at a cost not exceeding £500, containing three class rooms for the 
Master of the Grammar School, and two first class Common School Teachers, 
and alio to proeore a suitable site for the pame. 



8rd. Moved by John Might, Esq., seconded by Mr. William Mitchell, and 
Resolved,— That all attempts, from whatever cause proceeding, to erect or 
endow sectarian Schools at the public expense, have for their object the 
deetruetum of general education, and should be met with the most firm and 
determined resistance from the population of Canada West 

Promotion or Education in Lower Canada.— The following resolutions 
have lately passed the House of Assembly on motion of the Hon. Mr. Morin : 

** That it is expedient to define by law the amount which ought to be ap- 
propriated out of the Jesuit*8 Elstates Fund, for the years 1852 and 1858, 
towards making provision for the remuneration of the School Inspectors for 
Lower Canada, and for the establishment and maintenance of a Normal ' 
School ; the balance necessary for such services being taken out of the 
unexpended or unclaimed balance of the Common School Fund for Lower 
Canada, as provided by the Act of the Uth and 15 Vic, cap. 97. 

*' That the said amount out of the Jesuits* Estates Fund be fixed at the 
sum of two thousand pounds currency for each of the said years. 

^* That it is expedient to appropriate out of the said Jesuits' Estates Fund 
as an investment at the rate of five per cent per annum, from the Ist day 
of January, 1853, a sum not exceeding £4,500 currency, for the purpose of 
a site and building for a Normal School in Montreal, and a further sum not 
exceeding five hundred pounds currency, for the necessary repairs thereto ; 
the interest as aforesaid to be paid in half-yeariy payments into the said 
Fund, out of the said unexpended or unclaimed balance of the Common 
School Fund for Lower Canada, as the first charge thereon, and out of any 
moneys which may be hereafter otherwise appropriated by law towards the 
said Normal School** 

8EPARATI 8CB00I. LAW — MR. RA0ABTT*8 OPINION TBKRBON. 

1848. By the statute 7th Vic. ch. 29, sec. 55, it was enacted that in all 
eases where the Teacher of a School was a Roman Catholic, the Protestsnt 
inhabitants might have a School with Protestant teacher, on application of 
10 resident freeholders, &c., " of any School district, or within the limiu 
assigned to any Town or City School,** with like privilege to Roman Catholics 
where the teacher was Protestant 

1849. The statute 12 Vic. eh. 88, repealing former School Acts from 1st 
January, 1850, makes no apparent provision for Separate Schools, except in 
the case of Colored People (see sec. 69) in whose favor the Municipal 
Council of Town or City may establish any number of Schools that they 
may judge expedient, for children of Colored people. 

1850. The present School Bill, 18 & 14 Vic, ch. 48, expressly repeals tho 
two preceding Acts, and by the 19th sec, authorizes the Board of School 
Trustees, on application of 12 resident heads of fEunilies, to establish one or 
more separate schools for Protestants, Roman Catholics or Colored people, 
and to prescribe the limits of the divisions or sections of such schools, with 
various provisions in the same section, as to voters for election of Trustees 
of separate schools— as to share in school fund, and especially that no Pro- 
testant separate school should be allowed in any school division, except 
when the Common School Teacher was a Roman Catholic — ^nor any Roman 
Catholic School, except where Common School Teacher was Protestant 

1851. The School Act 14 k 15 Vic, ch. Ill, declares that doubts have 
arisen in regard to certain provisions in 19th sec, of preceding Act, and that 
it was "inexpedient to deprive any of the parties concerned, of rights 
which they have enjoyed under preceding School Acts for Upper Canada, 
and then enacts that each of the parties applying, according to the pro- 
visions of said Act, shall be entitled to have a Separate School in each Ward, 
or in two or more Wards united, as said party or parties shall judge expedient 
in each City or Town in Upper Canada. Provided always that each such 
School in iti eetabliehment and operations, shall be subject to all ike condi" 
tume and obligatione, and entitled to all the advantages imposed and con- 
ferred upon Separate Schools, by the said 19th section of the said Act** 

In my opinion, the only effect of the last Act is to enable the parties ap- 
plying, to obtain a Separate School in each Ward, or in two or more Wards 
united, if they so desire it— instead of leaving it to the Board of Trustees to 
prescribe the limits of the divisions or sections of such Separate Schools, and 
I consider that all the provisions of the 19th section in other respects remain 
in force, and that no Roman Catholic Separate School shall be allowed in 
any Ward, unless the Common School Teacher be a Protestant, and vice 
ver$a. 

The Act of 1848 gave a similar privilege to parties desiring a Separate 
School in each Ward, but subject to the last named restriction, dependant on 
the religion of the Teacher. The Act of 1850 did deprive them of this right 
as to each Ward— and the Act of 1851 expressly passed to prevent parties 
from being depriyed of rights enjoyed under preceding School Acts of Upper 
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Canada, restores the right of Separate Schools In each Ward, but does not in 
nij judgment, confer an additional right not prerionsly e^jojed, of having a 
Separate Scliool without reference to the religion of the Common School 
Teacher. 

The language of the Act of 1861, in my view, leaves all the other pro- 
Tisiona of the 19th sec of the Act of 1850 untouched. 

JOHK H. HAOARTY. 

Toronto, Feb. litb, 1868. Barrister. 

COMMON SCHOOLS OT TOROKTO. 

The following extracts from the Report of the Local Superintendent of 
Common Schools in Toronto, will be found interesting : — 

" Some of the evil forebodings respecting the bad effects of the introduc- 
tion of the free system, on the mortis and respectability of our Schools, were 
very freely expressed during the year 1851 and beginning of 1852 ; but the 
experiment so far has shown that these fears were groundless and illusory— 
for whilst great numbers of children of the poorer classes, who had not at- 
tended school regularly prior to the throwing them open to all, have been 
admitted, yet ia no instance that has come under my observation, have the 
more advanced and respectable pupils lefl the school on this account ; on 
the contrary, the character of these institutions will compare very favourably 
now, with that which they presented at any former period of their history, 
free of otherwise, so far as respects the cleanand respectable appearance of 
the children, the numbers in the advi^nced classes, the comprehensiveness of 
the curriculcm adopted in the various Schools, and the general good con- 
duct of the pupils attending them. Indeed, there are no Schools of a simi- 
lar class, that I have seen, over which a more strict, unceasing supervision 
is maintained by the teachers in regard to the morals of the children and 
their personal cleanliness, than is now over the Public Schools of this City. 

The report of 1852 shows an increase over 1850, in the number regis- 
tered, of 1355 — 55 per cent: it also shows an increase in the average at- 
tendance of 497—47 per cent., so that the increase on the average bears a 
pretty fair ratio to the aggregate increase of 1852 as compared with 1850. 
Again the ratio of the average to the aggregate attendance in 1850 is 1 : 
2,42, and the ratio between these figures for 1852 is 1 : 5,45, a very small 
difference indeed in favour of the free system over the present, in relation to 
regularity of attendance. Therefore an increase of 55 per cent, on the ag- 
gregate, and 47 percent, on the average attendance of 1852 and 1850 ; whilst 
the literary character of the schools as shown in the above table, has not 
been deteriorated but rather improved — forms a very strong argument m 
favour of free schools. Indeed the beneficial effects of the system, so far as 
the experiment has been tried, are sufficient to demonstrate its superiority 
over the old system of collecting fees firom the children. 

f he Report concludes thus : — 

" If, therefore, the priociple be sound, that a good education should be 
provided for the nation at the national expense, there appears no other than 
the ** Free School System,*^ by which this principle can be successfully car- 
ried into practice. And, if the Legislature pursue inviolate the integrity of 
the present system, we may confidently anticipate, as its legitimate result, 
that in the course of a few years, a thorough English education, commensu- 
rate with the wants and wishes of a rapidly advancing people, will be brought 
within the reach of the humblest citizen — diffused throughout the length 
and breadth of the land, and made as free as the air we breathe, or the light 
ofHeaven.** 

— ^* ^ ■» 

PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 

PRms Schools. — Great efforts are being made to establish a system of 
Free Schools in the Province of Prince Edward Island. ffazarcTs Gazette, of 
the nth January, contains the synopsis of an Act passed by the Legislature 
of that Island to promote the establishment of free schools, and of which 
we make the following synopsis. Many of the provisions of the Act are 
identical with those in the School law of Upper Canada, from which they 
are taken. The following are the taxes authorized by the Act : — }d. per 
acre on all lands whether wilderness or cultivated. Also, 5s. on all build- 
ings occupied as dwelling-houses, stores, mills, taverns, distilleries, &c. &c, 
Burrouoded with not moro than ten acres qf land ; 2s. 6d. on all workshops, 
so surrounded ; also 3d. in the £ on the annual value of all lands, tenements, 
&c , in Charlottetown and Common, and Georgetown and Common. No 
fees to teachers are authorized to be charged in the rural sections, but the 
Act authorizes assessments and quarterly collections from or on account of 
the scholars, to be applied to the purchase of books, rent and repairs of 
Mool-bottses, ko, la Charlottetown and Georgetown, however, a fso of 



28. 6d. per quarter is anthorlxed. Five Trustees are to be chosen in each 
school district (section), three of whom form a quorum. Two classes of 
teachers are authorized — 1st and 2nd class. Salary of the first class, £46, of 
the second £50. Those who teach Latin will be allowed 10a. per scholar, 
until their salary amounts to £60. No teacher is entitled to any salary, 
unless he has taught 80 scholars at least six months of the year. AH agree- 
ments must be in writing. A Justice of the Peace or Commissioner (not 
Interested) to fix the site of the school-house. The school-houses most be 
at least three miles, in every direction, distant from each other, except in 
certain cases. A Visitor (or Chief Superintendent) may be appointed. The 
Lieur. Governor may authorize £500 to be appropriated to the purchase of 
maps, books, apparatus, &c., for a general depository ; to be sold and the 
proceeds to be invested in like manner. Holidays and Visitors same aa in 
CJ. C. School Act In his recent Speech at the opening of the Legislature 
of the Island, His Excellency, Sir Alexander Bannerman, remarked : — ** Yon 
will be happy to learn that the Education Bill was tpeeiaUy confirmed by 
Her M^'esty — ^ measure of great importance, and the commencement, I 
trust, of a better system. Irrespective of party or political feelings, it was 
supported by you, in order to diffuse the blessings of education to all classes, 
and, with the Divine favour, to extend to Her Majesty's subjects in this 
Island the means of obtaining religious and secular instruction. The Bill 
will provide those means, if its details are revised, as experience may sug- 
gest, by a well constituted Board of Education, entitled to the confidence of 
the community, which will enable such a body, with an efficient Inspector, 
to follow out a system similar to that which has been attended with happy 
results elsewhere, and obtained the sanction and support of Her Mijesty 
and the Lords of Her Privy Council, during several successive Administra- 
tions." 



NOVA SCOTIA, 



At the opening of the recent session of the legislature of Nova Scotia, his 
Excellency remarked: — ** Circumstances prevented the legislature from r^ 
vising tlfe Common School Act during the last session. I confidently anti- 
cipate that in maturing the measures relating thereto, which I shall direct 
to be laid before you, I shall have your unlimited co-operation." 



BRITISH AND FOREIGN. 

MOKTHLT SUMHART. 

In the Oxford Convocation held on the 27th ult., it was agreed to grant out 
of the University chest the sum of £500 as a contribution to the great educn' 
tional institution proposed to be founded in memory of Field Marshal his 
Grace the Duke of Wellington, K. G., the late Chancellor of that University, 
--of the £100,000 required to establish the Wellington College, £70,000 has 
been subscribed. •> The Meniieur publishes a decree of the Emperor, giv- 
ing the title of Imperial to the Hotel des Invalides, the Polytecnic School, 
the Special Military School, the Military Frytanee, School of Cavalry, School 
of Application of the Stafi^ School of Apph'cation of Artillery and Engineers, 
and the Military Schools of Medicine and Pharmacy. The Rev. Dr. Haw- 
try succeeds Dr. F. Hodgson, as Provost of Eton College. The appointment 
is worth £2000 per annum. A circular has been issued by the Privy Coun- 
cil Committee on Education in England, to promote the introduction of draw- 
ing into schools as one of the ordinary branches of instruction. ^A new 

Educational Institution has recently been established in London for prepar- 
ing pupils for those professions and offices specially requiring mathematical 
and statistical traiiung. Mr. Gladstone has been re-elected M. P. for Ox- 
ford University aiWr twelve days polling. At a recent banquet given to 
him at Baliol College University, made a speech of which after rapidly 
glancing at its history of English University in connection with its general 
progress and state of national intelligence and education, he intimated that 

reform was in reality intended in regard to the Universities. ^£500 in three 

per cents, has been ofl*ered to Cambridge University to promote the study of 

the Greek Testament. From the recent address of the Ladies of America 

to the Ladies of England, we take the following passages giving an Ameri- 
ican view of the state of popular education in England : — 

^* Sisters, your land is filled with slaves — ^slaves to ignorance, slaves to 
penury, and slaves to vice. The terrible truth has been told to you by one 
of your roost learned and respected authors, Joseph Kay, Trinity College, 
Cambridge, at the close of his great work on national education, which b or 
ought to be familiar to yon all, that in England, << where the adstocracy li 
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richer and more powerful than that of any other country in the world, the 
poor are more oppressed, more paupcrizecl, mpre numerous in comparison to 
other classes, more irreligious, and very much worse educated than the poor 
of any other European nation, solely excepting uncivilized Russia and Turkey, 
enslaved Italy, misgoverned Portugal, and revolutionized Spain.** The first 
and greatest of all popular needs in every free Christian country is the need 
of instruction ; and yet your country has no system of public education tliat 
is worthy of the name. The entire amount of your annual Parliamentary 
apprOpriaUon for the education of your people is less by thousands of pounds 
than the annual public expenditures made for this purpose by the city of 
New York alone. One person out of every eight in your population is a 
pauper, and the average poor rates in England for the last ten years have 
been £6,000,0^)0 ; and yet to provide public education, and thus in a great 
measure remedy the vary neglect which has cursed you with this grievous 
and yearly increasing burden, your national Legislature has expended^n six 
years only £600,000. One-third of the population of the State of New York 
according to our census tables just published, are reguUriy receiving educa- 
tion in our public schools, according to your Parliamentary returns, only one- 
eleventh of your population are enjoying a similar advantage. Sisters, is 
that a Christian state of society which, for some millions of your people, ren- 
der the development and cultivation of all those faculties which distinguish 
man from the brute Kttle better than a physical impossibility ." 

Education in England and Scotland. — From a recent speech of Lord 
John Rusaeli, we gather the following information regarding the intentions 
of the imperial government in respect to education : — " The next subject 
upon which I propose to make certain propositions to the House, is the im- 
portant subject of education. (Ilear, hear ) I am not prepared to say that 
I am about to introduce, on the part of Her Majesty's Government, a very 
large plan on that subject; but I am about to make a proposal which will 
tend to great improvements, and promote the cause of educatioh throughout 
the country. (Hear, hear.) Education is now a subject which presses it- 
self more and more upon the minds of all who consider the future destiny 
of this country, and which, in every respect, whatever opinion we may 
entertain, or whatever plan we may think best, is a subject that must be 
considered of the very highest importance. (Great cheering.) After we 
shall have stated what are the view^ which Her Majesty's Government enter- 
tain on the subject of an educational measure for the poorer classes, either 
then, or shortly afterwards, we propose to state what is the course which 
Her Mi\jesty*s Goveniment intend to pursue, and what is the proposition 
which they think should be made, with respect to the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge, and the commissions of enquiry into the state, discipline, 
studies, and revenues of those universities. Another subject which has en- 
gaged the attention of government is the state of education in Scotland. I 
am enabled to state, after conferring with the Lord Advocate of Scotland, 
that my learned friend will bring in a measure in the course of the present 
session upon that subject.'* 

University in Stdnkt, New South Wales. — On the 10th of October 
last, the University of Sydney was publicly opened and organized. All the 
civil and military officers of the country in and about Sydney, including the 
Governor General, were present. The occasion was one of great interest 
and satisfaction, significant of the state of public feeling in that country in 
fiiivour of University education. 23 students were matriculated. The Uni- 
Tcnity has been founded on a most liberal basis. 



UNITED STATES. 



MONTHLY SUMMARY. 

The Regents of the University of the Sute of New York, report that 78 
academies have instructed 1,511 students, and have become entitled accord- 
ing to law, to the aggregate sum of $14,870. The National Magazine 

■ays the free schools of New York City cost, annually, the sum of $569,000, 
which is an average of about eight dollars a year to each pupil in attendance. 

Free Schools, in New York Sute, the first year, added 60,000 scholars 

to the number taught previously. In Albany, N. Y., a young Udy has 

started a ** ragged school ^ in which she now has forty or fifty children, 

picked up in the streets. The Trustees of Geneva College recently met, 

and unanimously accepted the noble and litteral offer of Trinity Church, 
New York, to grant the College an annuity of $3,000 in perpetuity, on con- 
dition of making the College a free College, with no charges for tuition or 
room-rent, and changing its name, with the sanction of the Legislature, to 
that of the **HobartFree College at Geneva;" thus riveting upon Trinity 
Church the honour of establishing the firit JTiiu Cbbistlan Pbotistant 
CoUJtai ia th« United States* 



Removal of Columbia Oolleoe^-Historical Memorandum.— It has been 
understood for some time |^ast that several of the trustee^ of Columbia Col- 
lege were disposed to favor the sale of the ground and buildings in Park 
place, Murray street, Ac, and the purchase of other property on the upper 
part of Lexington avenue, whereon to erect a larger and more splendid col- 
lege edifice than that at present occupied. The project has, however, been 
stoutly opposed, and there seems little probability of its bemg effectual, but 
a morning contemporary intimates that ** a mijority is obtained at last for 
the removal; and that we may expect in a short time to see the Columbia 
College grounds all built over." There can be no doubt that the college will 
be pecuniarily benefitted by the transaction, if effected. The grounds now 
occupied are extremely valuable, and may probably be sold for a much larger 
sum than will suffice to purchase a tract of equal extent above Twenty-third 
street, and construct thereon a building that will be more suitable to the 
wants of the students and faculty, and a more magnificent architectural 
ornament to the city. But the demolition of the old edifice cannot be con- 
templated without regret. Columbia College was chartered during the colo- 
nial government in 1764, under the name of King's College (changed to 
Columbia in 1784), and with the exception of Harvard, Yale and Princeton, 
is the oldest seat of learning in the United States. The present college edi- 
fice was erected in 1756, on ground given for that purpose by the Trinity 
church corporation. — N. Y. Commercial Adver liner . 



ftterarii aB) Scientific ^BteUijieitce. 

MONTHLT SUMMART. 

A petition has been presented to the House of Assembly by J. H. Lefroy, 
F.R.S., President of the Canadian Institute, representing that the scientific 
observations at the Observatory at Toronto are in danger of being discon- 
tinued, by reason of the contemplated withdrawal of the Royal Artillery at 
present stationed there, and praying that the said Observatory may be con- 
tinued by Provincial authority, by placing it in connection with the Provin- 
ckd University, or otherwise. This petition was ordered to be printed, and 

Mr. Morin said it should receive the attention of the Government. A 

correspondent of the I^ndon (U. C.) Prototype, writing from Connecticut 
thus speaks of Mrs. Sigourncy : — ** Hartford, as you are perhaps aware, is 
the residence of our distinguished poetess Mr^. Sigoumey, sometimes styled the 
American Merudus. Somewhat past the meridian of life, her mind is still active 
and brilliant. She is at present occupied in the production of a new work. This 
lady is in figure, about the medium height, and might be described as the same 
with regard to ^^enbonpiAni.^* Herface beams with intelligence, and that pecu- 
liar warmth of heart and delicacy of sentiment which so pervades her works. 
In the course of her conversation she spoke of many of her English friends 
with much kindness — having been myself abroad at the period of her visit 
to Europe, 1 well remember how very kindly she was received by many of 
the leading literati of England. Mrs. Sigoumey inquired afler various mat- 
ters in Canada, and expressed her intention to visit your Province at no very 
remote period. Her residence does not partake of that striking character- 
istic in which, I am honest to confess, my countrymen are likely to indulge, 
viz., show ; but everything within doors breathed that (spirit of refined taste 
and elevated association, inseparable from genius of so high a character. 
Here was to be seen none of the glittering display which characterises but 

too many residences of the would-be-great, on both sides of the Atlantic. 

His Prussian Majesty has been pleased to confer the Order pour le mirite for 
Arts and Sciences on the Right Hon. Thomas Babington Macaday and CoL 

Rawlinson. The Bishop of Manchester presided over a meeting held in 

the Manchester Town Council-room, when it was resolved tlat a monument 
should be erected to the memory of the late Dr. Dalton, the well-known 
chemist ; and that, as a subsidiary memorial, Dalton scholarships of chemis- 
try and mathematics should be founded in Owen*s College. Lord Denman 

has dedicated to Mrs. Stowe, author of " Uncle Tom's Cabin,*' a collection of 
occasional papers, bearing upon the question of slavery, which he con- 
tributed to the Standard. The latest Uncle Tom-ism we notice, is a speci- 
men of paper-hangings exhibited in Liverpool. The pattern represents in 
compartments most striking scenes from Mrs. Stowe's work. Eliza dresses 
in the ktcst Parisian fi^ion, and the male slaves are portrayed in the cos- 
tume usually worn by Don Man's luckless man Leporello. The National 

Intelligencer announces that George Peabody, of London, has donated 

$10,000 to the Grinnel expedition to the Arctic regions. Stephenson, the 

celebrated engineer of the Menai Bridge, is said to be on his way to 
Canada, to build the Bridge teroas th« St. Lswrsnos at IContreaL 
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TO SCHOOL TEACHERS AND OTHERS. 



ALL OOMMON SCHOOL TEACHERS within the bounds of the United 
Counties of Middlesex and Elgin, holdioff certificates from the County 
Board of Public Instruction either for a limited time, or during the pleasure 
of the Board, are hereby required to present themselves for re-examination 
at the Quarterly meeting of the Board, to be held in April next 

In order to meet the eonrenience of Teachers residing in different parts of 
the United Counties, the Board will meet at the following pUces and dates, 
at 10 oclook, A. M. At Mr. Livingston's Academy, Carradoc, on Thursday, 
April 7th, 1853. At the School House, Vienna, on Thursday, April 14tb, 
1858. 

At the Union School, London, on Thursday, April 21st, 1858. 

That no time may be lost on the days of examination. Teachers are 
requested to forward their testimonials of moral character to their respective 
Superintendents by the 12th of March, and also to notify them of the place 
where they intend to present themselves for examination. 

Superintendents receiving such testimonials are requested, after subjecting 
them to any necessary scrutiny, to forward them (if satisfactory) to the 
Secretary of the Board, intimating to him where the parties named In them 
intend appearing for examination. 

The certificates formerly granted by the Board are to be delivered up at 
the examination of which notice is now given. 

All certificates heretofore granted for a limited time, or during the pleasure 
of the Board, are hereby declared to be null and void after the 21st day of 
April next. 

Local Superintendents and other members of the Board, are particularly 
requested to make a point of attending such of the above examinations as 
may be most contiguous to their respective places of abode. 

By order of the Board of Public Instruction for the United Counties of 
Hiddlesex, Elgin and London. Wm. F. Claaki, B^eretary, 

Feb. 12th, 1853. 



WANTED, a SCHOOL TE AC AHBR for School Section Ko. 2, Township of 
SEYMOUR, to commence 1st April. Salary, £50 per annum. Apply, 
post paid,to Georoc Shilunolaw, Trustee, Seymour East. 
Feb. 18, 1858. 

WRITING MATERIALS FOR SALE, 

AT THE DEPOSITORY in connection with the Education Office, Toronto 
— ^Tuuifl, Cash: — 

£ 8. D. 

HULHAUSER'S MANUAL OF WRITING, with 40 model Plates. 2 6 

WRITING MODELS, First or Elementary set, 40 PUtes, mounted 

on CMX^ board 2 6 

Ditto Second set; Medium, or half text hand, and the 

Ciphers I 

Ditto Third set ; fine, or small hand, and for Punctuation^ 

Proverbs, and Moral Sentences 1 

Ditto Fouith set ; fine, or small hand, and the Ciphers. 
List of the Sovereigns of England since the 
Conquest I 

WRITING BOOKS, ruled for Mulbauser's System, Nos. I. II. and 
III. No. I., ruled with diagonal lines throughout ; No. II., 
the same ruling, alternated with leaves of cross lines only ; 
No. III., ruled for half text. 2s. 6d. per dozen ; each 8 

SLATES ruled for the Method 10 

NATIONAL COPY LINES, per set of six assorted sheets 1 lOi 

MEMORIAL SCRIPTURE COPIES. By Archdeacon Burrow. 
Engraved in a neat round hand, and mounted on millboard, 
theset , 1 9 

The six cards present a series of names and words relating to the 
most remarlcable persons, places, and events of Sacred His- 
tory ; as well as to the divisions of the Bible, and some of 
the doctrines of Christianity. These '* Memorial *' words are, 
with few exceptions, arranged according to the order of the 
Old and New Testaments, and will thus impress the succes- 
sion of the Books and of their contents on the memory ; but 
the main object proposed is, that they should afford distinct 
subjects for thought to the pupil, and for examination to the 
master. 

QUESTIONS ON THE MEMORUL COPIES. 12mo. Price, 

bound -. y-" 1 9 

The ** Questions " on the Copies have been framed with a view to 
enable the Master or Mistress of a School, or the Teacher, to 
find out whether the children understand what they write, 
and whether they are making any progress in the know- 
ledge of their Bible. 

FULTON & EASTMAN'S PRINCIPLES OF PENMANSHIP, U- 
lustrated, and expeditiously taught by the use of a set of 
School Writing Books, appropriately ruled, ud a Key : 

L— -Fulton^s Chirographic Charts. In two numbers. 8 feet 5 
inches wide, by 4 feet 4 inches long, each, per pan*, mounted 
on canvas and rollers, and varnished 17 6 

Chart No. 1. — ^Embraces Primary Exercises, and Elementary 
Principles In Writinff, with illustrations of the coxrect and 
incorreet positions of the Scholar, dec kz. 



Chabt 2. — ^Embraces Elementary Principles for Capitals Com* 
bined, and Elementary Principles for Small Letten Combined. 

II.^Eey to Fulton & £astman*s Chu^graphic Charts. Contain- 
ing directions for the Position at the Desk, and manner of 
holduig the Pen. Also, for the exact forms and proportions 
of letters, with rules for their execution. 16mo. pp. 62, with 
a Steel Plate of the Charts in Miniature 

III.— Fulton's School Writing Books. Per set of four numbers. . 

Ditto per doxen 

Ditto singly 

No. 1. Designed tor Young Beginnera. No. 2. Designed to be 
used after No. 1. No. 8. Designed for Advanced Pupils. 
No. 4. Contains only the Parallel Lines. 

BADLAM'S WRITING 'books. The Common School Writing 

Book. In five numbers. Per set 

Ditto ditto per dozen 

Ditto ditto singly 

The peculiarities of this system consist in light lined lettera fbr 
tracing, which require more observation than perfect or out- 
line lettera to be traced or filled ; in clearly illustrating by 
elements, &c, the manner of making and jomiug all lettera 
without lifting the pen ; in the use of oblique lines, which 
aid in sloping Ietter§ and attaining a movement of the wkoU 
hand, witliout the rettraitU, incidmt to their ute om hertt^fort 
praetited; in the distinct proportions of lettera secured hj 
horizontal and oblique lines and dots ; in the practical exhi- 
bition of the most common errore of learners, &c. &c. 

GOULD'S PROGRESSIVE IN PENMANSHIP, Practical and 
Ornamental, for the use of Schools. In Five Writing Books. 

Per set 

Ditto ditto per dozen 

Ditto ditto singly 

The peculiarity in Gould's Writing Book is in the pUcing of the 
copy lines inside the cover folded down. In writing, the 
Unes can be exposed, so as to use them on any or every one 
of the pages of the copy book — an admirable pkn. 

CHAMBERS' WRITING^Plain, Current-hand, and Ornamental 
— in Fifteen prepared Copy Books. In those systems of 
writing which have come under the notice of the Editon, 
numerous formations are introduced which cannot b^ imi- 
tated by the pen without retouching; while, at the same 
time, the most difficult junctions and combinations are too 
frequentiy associated with the earlier and more simple exer- 
cises. In Che present system, which aspires to some degree 
of origmality, care has been taken to avoid every refinement 
of engraving inconsistent with practical penmanship ; a sim- 
ple yet graceful style of writing has been aimed at ; and the 
series rendered ttrictly progrtuive. Post size. Price, each. 

WRITING — ^Plidn, and Current-hand— in Ten prepared Copy 
Books. Foolscap size. Price, each 

SMITH'S COPY SLIPS (oblong 12mo.), contains: 



£ I. n. 



1 8 

2 6 
6 8 
10 



.8 1* 
6 8 

10 



8 H 
6 8 
10 



6 
8» 



1. First Writing 

2. Large Text 
8. Small Text. 
4. Round Hand. 
6. Small Hand. 
8. Large Text. 

Writing. 
Small Text. 
Round Hand. 



Bound style of 



12. Select Sentences. 

13. Ladies' Geographical. 

14. Ladies' Running Hand. Part 1. 

16. do. " 2. 

15. do. " 8. 

17. Seriptore Round Hand. 

18. do. do. 

19. Old English. 

20. German Text. 

21. Engrossing. 

22. Latin Copies. 

23. School Ornamental Alphabets. 
6 U 



7. Small Text. do. do. 

8. Round Hand. do. do. 

9. Geographical Running Hand. 

10. Commercial Running Hand. 

11. Receipts, Bills of Exchange, &c. 

The foregoing, per dozen 

Singly 6 

24. A set of PUin and Ornamental Alphabets, containhig 11 
various Hands 1 6 

25. The Ladies* Writing Exemplar, (edited by D. H. Edwin,) 

with part 3, Ladies Running Hand Copies 1 8 

26. Astronomical Copies, (edited by R. Mitchell,) engraved by 

W.Smith 6 

Nos. 1 to 28 and 25, assorted, per dozen 6 7^ 

No. 24, per dozen 18 • 

No.26 do 10 

Steel School Pens, per box 1 6 

Pen-holders, per dozen 8 

Lead Pencils, per dozen, lOd, and 1 



ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in the J<mmal of £ducaH<m for one half- 
penny per word, which may be remitted in postage stampe^ or otkerwiee, 

TERMS : For a sinsle copy of tlie Journal of Education^ 5s. per annum ; 
back vols, neatiy stit<£ed supplied on the same terms. All subscriptions to 
commence with the January number, and payment in advance must in all 
cases accompany the order. Single numbers, l^d. each. 

ToBOMTO : Printed by Lotxll & Gibson, JTtn^ Sirmt. 
or All eommunioationa to be addressed to Mr. J. Gxonoi HoMDm. 

SdveathH qglM^TBinmim. 
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A MECHANICS' INSTITUTE— THE MECHANICS' 
COLLEGE. 

A Bumber of gentlemen in Bytown have just issued an address, 
prelimiDarj to the establishment of a Mechanics' Institute in that 
place. In deploring the absence of so effective an agency iu diffus- 
ing general intelligence, thej remark :— "The want of some asso- 
ciation of an intellectual character deprives the adult members of 
the community of all those pure mental enjoyments that flow from 
the cultivation of the mind, either by reading or listening to dis- 
courses upon literature, science, or art, is, when viewed with refer- 
ence to its influence upon the youth of the town, productive of con- 
sequences of a much more painful and disastrous nature. The 
young and thoughtless, instead of being furnished by their parents, 
guardians, employers, and olhers interested in their temporal wel- 
fare, with every opportunity of storing their minds with useful 
information, have no other means of spending their leisure hours 
than in frivolous and uninstruclive amusements, or in pursuits of a 
character that generally end in the contracting of bad habits that 
never can be entirely eradicated. The valuable time in the begin- 
ning of life, when the intellect is yet unclouded and best adapted to 
receivt and rttain impressions, must bt tbut wors« than thrown away. 



and many a father whose hope it is to see bis son grow up a well- 
informed man and a respectable member of society , will perhaps live 
to see him an illiterate, profligate and despised character, a burden 
to himself and a disgrace to his friends. Where there is no public 
library from which well selected books, upon the different branches 
of science can be procured, and where there is no provision 
whatever made for the delivery of instructive lectures, it is 
difficult to perceive how a young man can obtain knowledge, either 
by reading it for himself, or by having it imparted to him by others. 
Having no other resource for the employment of the spare hours of 
our long winter evenings, be must continue to patronize those haunts 
of frivolity and vice where the sensual appetites are alone ministered 
to, and where the growth of all that is pure and good in the nature 
of man is prevented. If our youth should thus be permitted to grow up 
in ignorance, vice, and depravity, and be inferior in their intellectual 
acquirements to those of the other towns of the Province, their 
excuse must be that their superiors, whose duty it is to supply them 
lavishly witb the means of mental cultivation, have chosen rather to 
leave them to the tender mercies of the b;dl-a)ley, gambling-room, 
and places of a still worse character. Between the time of leav- 
ing the common school and that period of life when the full age of 
discretion is arrived at, there are from five to ten years, during 
which the character of the future man is formed, and during which 
the greater part of the knowledge that is to serve through life must 
be acquired. If a store of general information is not laid up in this 
period, the individual must pass through existence without it. When 
the cares of business and the struggle for subsistence commence^ 
the time for education is past, and he who has not obtained it 
before, will most likely never possess it. The wealthy can afford 
to send their sons, immediately after they leave the common schoolsi 
to higher institutions of learning, but the great expense places the 
system of filling up the blank between fifteen and twenty-five 
beyond the reach of the great mass of the people. Some other 
means must, therefore, be provided, that will be readily within the 
limits to which the funds of men, in ordinary circumstances, can be 
extended. Much that is taught at colleges may be imparted by 
other institutions, open to all at a trifling cost. Whatever may be 
the nature of the educational establishment that is to succeed the 
common school, and stand as a substitute fof the academy, college, 
or university — where these cannot be had access to, it must be per- 
manently founded — its object must be the diffusion of sound know- 
ledge, and it must be cheap. It should not be looked upon as a 
place of amuiement only, bat an institution of learning, of vast utility. 
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and worthy of being kept in continual operation. The want of 
such an educational establishment bad been long felt in Britain 
before the system of diffusing general information was devised, and 
since they haye been put in operation , they have been found to 
answer the purpose for which they were intended remarkabl) well, 
and to exceed the anticipations of Iheir founders. Although 
originally formed by mechanics, they are now extensively patronized 
by aU classes, the most wealthy as well as the poorest. Indeed, 
many of the best educated men appear to take as much interest in 
their progress as that of the higher and more fashionable seats of 
learning. In proof of the high estimation in which they are held 
by the upper classes in Britain, the following notice, taken from the 
Eclectic Magazine of the present month, may be cited : — " A lec- 
turing zeal has pervaded the ranks of the nobility. The Earl of 
Carlisle is announced to lecture on Gray, at Sheffield ; the Duke of 
Newcastle is to lecture to the mechanics at Worksop ; Sir Alexan- 
der Cockburne at Southampton, and Lord John Russell at Man- 
chester." The approbation which they thus receive at the hands of 
the greatest statesmen and philanthropists of the age, is a reliable 
proof of their excellence. 



CORRUPTION OF POLITICS IN THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 
DUTY OF TEACHERS IN RELATION TO POLITICS. 

After the manner in which the system of elections in the neigh- 
bouring State of New York has been praised by some writers, the 
following statements, from a late number of the New York Teacher, 
will be read with surprise and pain, while the advice given, at the 
conclusion of the article, is as applicable to Teachers in this country 
as to those in the United States : — 

" The election is over, and we have, theref<jre, no fears of being 
accused or even suspected, in the remarks which follow, of attempting 
to foist our own political opinions upon our readers. Whether we are 

g leased or displeased at the result, is a question on which all are at 
berty to exercise their guessing faculties, to their hearts' content If 
* the country is now safe,' as one party believes, then shall we rejoice ; 
and if it is ruined, or is likely to be, as the other party believes, then 
must we su£fer in conunon with others. 

"But there (vre dangers to which our country is exposed, which 
both parties see and acknowlodge, and yet do not raise their warning 
voice against ; but, on the contrary, both are equally guilty in hasten- 
ing and increasing. The doctrine that * all is fair in politics,' has not 
only become prevalent, but absolutely popular^ until, finally, it seems 
to be^onceded that he who can cheat the most, is tie best party man. 
Corruption in high places, and by places, seems to go unrebuked ; and 
bribery and fraud are the general rule, and honesty and fair dealing the 
exception. On election days, voters are bought and sold like cattle in 
the shambles, and men claiming to be respectable will not vote until 
paid for it. Had we all the money which was expended in this way, 
in the State of New York alone, at the recent election, we could retire 
with a fortune larger than that of any other individual within her 
borders. 

"What is the effect of all this? We answer: our liberties are 
endangered; our public morals are corrupted; and the hallot box, 
which might do infinitely more than the cartridge box in perpetuating 
our firee institutions, is mst becoming a mighty reoersed engine^ which 
will hereafter, unless some redeeming power be speedily brought to 
bear upon it, carry death and destruction to all who have ventured- 
upon its track. Monty — the fatal tempter which has beguiled all 
traitors, firom Judas Iscariot down to — ^is already corrupt- 

ing our electors, until it has become a common saying that * every man 
has his price.' * Egg-men* — already a numerous and rapidly-increasing 
class — vociferate for those candidates who pay well, and capable, honest, 
and deserving men, if poor, are pushed aside without ceremony. If a 
candidate will only ' bleed' well, his election is sure, even though his 
character and morals may be as foul and corrupt as a cesspool ! 

Is this picture overdrawn? Is it too highly wrought? Would to 
Qod it were so : for then we might innocently be silent But the half 
has not been told. Our limits only admit of a mere reference to it ; but, 
in saying less, we should have been verily guilty. 

And now for the remedy. As the disease has been coming on gra- 
dually, so must the cure be gradual. And this leads us to the point at 
which wo were auning. The youth of our land, who will soon be 
Toters, must be enlightened in relation to their duties to their country. 



They should be taught, that, to sell their vote, is a piece of treachery 
— that the attainment of even a good object should notbe sought by the 
use of unfair means — that they should be governed by patriotism 
rather than by party spirit — and, above all, that for the use or abuse 
of the elective Iranchisc, especially in this free republic, they are as 
much responsible to God as for any other act of their lives. 

These pnnciples may be inculcated in almost every exercise of the 
school-room. At times, familiar conversation should be held with the 
pupils, in relation to the great events now transpiring in our land. This 
should be done in a spirit of candor and fairness, and special care 
should be taken not to favor either political party, but to do equal justice 
to all. The love of our highly favored country should be carefully 
cultivated, and its advantages over all others distinctly pointed out — 
The dangers to which all republics are exposed from ignorance, cor- 
ruption, and vice, should be kept before the youthful mind, and the 
fearful condition of any country whose liberties are gone, should be 
held up to view. Above all, our children and youth should be taught 
that " righteousness exalte th a nation, but sin is a reproach to any 
people." 

" Fellow Teachers ! This duty is ours. Shall we endeavor faith- 
fully, honestly, and conscientiously to discharge it ? Or shall we, by 
our indifference and neglect, or, worse still, by our pusillanimity, only 
hasten the crisis of our country's fall ? We speak as to ^ise men ; 
judge ye.'* — AT. Y. Teacher. 



EVILS OF THOUGHTLESS SCHOOL LEGISLATION 
IN THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 

We take the following important testimony on this point from 
the report of the New York State Superintendent for 1851-52, which 
has recently been laid before the Legislature at Albany : — 

" The school system of New York is \joo vast, involves interests too 
important, to be rashly established or rashly changed. It requires per- 
manency to adapt it to the circumstances of society, and to give 
facility and vigor to its operations. Where no serious practical evil is 
felt, it can scarcely be doubted that a reasonable degree of such perma- 
nency is preferable to incessant changes, even though, independently 
considered, those changes might promise some degree of improvement 

^^In the rapid transition from system to system, in the constant 
change of details, made without the benefit of sufficient experience 
which has marked the school legislation of the last four years, the natu- 
ral result has followed. Grave errors have been committed. To retrieve 
them new ones have been plunged into. The local officers have been 
embarrassed to understand their duties, varied by each year's legisla- 
tion. They have consequently performed them with diminished spirit 
and greatly diminished accuracy. Want of zeal or want of efficiency 
in the principal, soon extends to the subaltern, or paralizes his efforts. 
Even the teachers — a finer or more spirited professional body than whom 
is not to be found in our state — have lost something of that high enthu- 
siasm which a few years since exhibited its kindling traces throughout 
our schools, or, as is more likely, their efforts unsupported from with- 
out, have fallen on a soil made sterile by indifference, or choked by 
angry contention. Melancholy as is the confession, and decided as are 
the exceptions to it, our schools, in the opinion of the undersigned, 
have deteriorated during the rapid changes of the last four years. 

" Whether we have reached a point in these mutations where it is 
best to pause, and let existing regulations where not obviously and 
seriously wrong, stand, until a further developed experience and a more 
settled public sentiment shall call for well considered changes, is the 
grave question now to be settled." 

Appellate Jurisdiction of the New York State Superintendent of 
Schools. — Doubts have arisen as to the power of the Superintendent 
to hear and determine cases of .ippeal, arising under the school laws of 
the State. These doubts have been occasioned by the repeal of sec 132» 
chap. 480, of the laws of 1847, by an act passed in 1849. This repeal 
is supposed to have been the result of a clerical error. Whatever its 
effect, it is well understood that the idea was not entertained or even 
broached, in the Legislature, of abolishing the appellate jurisdiction of 
the Superintendent, and compelling all parties aggrieved by the acts or 
decisions of the inferior school officers, to resort to courts of law for 
redresa Entertaining this belief, and conceiving that the act of 1849 
did not, at all events, affect some of the Legislative enactments confer- 
ring jurisdiction on the Superintendent, passed prior to 1847, the under- 
signed has entertained the appeals which have been brought before 
him ; and he is not aware that his decisions have been in any case dis- 
regarded. But to remove doubts, and prevent controversy, it is recom- 
mended that the Legislature, by express enactment, reconfirm that appel- 
late jurisdiction in the SupcTintendent, in thou t which our scliool system 
woxUd he crushed hy UtigaUon, almost within a single year, (Report 
of the Supermtendent, for 1851-2.) 
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PROCEEDINGS AND SUGGESTIONS. 

(Continued from page 89.) 
I¥om the Boo. Elliott Grasett, ex-Local Superintendent qf Bertie^ 
Merrittgtille, 
Qualifications op TicAcnERs. — The Board of Examination of School 
Circuit No. 2, think that the examination of teachers, as established in 
the programme, is of too low a standard as regards the third class. 
The majority of candidates which appear before this Board, present 
themselves for a third class certificate, to obtain which, it does not re- 
quire much knowledge or ability, and unfortunately there are many 
Local Superintendents and Trustees who do not discern the value of 
the first and scc&nd certificates above that of the third^ consequently 
third class men are much encouraged. They obtain the premise of an 
appointment^ before they appear for examination. It would be well if 
the Chief Superintendent would advise School Trustees generally to 
establish a gradation of salaries, according to the number of class-cer^ 
tificates, that is, to pay to teachers of the first and second class certificates, 
a higher salary than to the teacher of a third class. As before stated, 
there is little or no distinction made between the three ranks of teach- 
ers, so far as this circuit is concerned. 



From J. Eastwood, Esq., Township of York, 
School-Rate on Children. — I cannot but think that, an enactment 
levying a tax on all children of school age, of say 8d. per month, and 
making every school Free, the balance, if any, being raised by assess- 
ment on property, and having the salary and qualifications of teachers 
fixed, the latter say at J£75 per annum, would be an improvement on 
the present system. Patting the tax on children and property, whilst 
it would not be oppressive on either, by legislative enactment, would 
prevent much of the angry feeling at present called forth, the tax on 
children being low, would throw a portion of the burden on property, 
and at the same time induce parents to send their children to school — 
the great object of a good school system, the neglect 4)f which is an 
obstacle, greater than all others combined^ to the establishment of 
Free Schools, the advocates of which are constantly met with the un- 
answerable objection of, ** We have furnished a school-house, hired a 
teacher, and made the school free, and yet the people for whom we 
have expressly done this won't send their children, preferring to allow 
them to fill the highways.** Remove this objection, and the principle of 
Free Schools would be triumphant. Fixing the salary of teachers may 
seem rather arbitrary : it is necessary for this reason — ^were it not so, 
in many cases, just such a teacher as the tax on children and the 
school grant would pay, would be procured, property in such a case 
altogether escaping. Taxing children is, I confess, an unfair way of 
raising money for any purpose ; but is it more unfair, than parties hav- 
ing children but no property, being only householders, than landlords 
paying the taxes, compelling parties who have property or children, or 
both, to hire a teacher and pay him, they keeping their children from 
the school and paying no taxes, can have no possible right to say whe- 
ther a teacher shall be hired or not; or if he is, how he shall be paid, — 
this has been done. If the parents have a ri^ht to have their children 
educated at the public expense, and on no other ground can Free 
Schools be demanded, the public have a right to compel them to send 
their children, and I know no more efficient way of doing so than com- 
pelling them to pay something, whether they send their children to 
school or not We generally suffer more from the ignorance of other 
person's children than our own, against which we have, I conceive, a 
right to protect ourselves : it is our common interest to do so. The 
poor themselves, generally uneducated, cannot see this, hence the ab- 
solute necessity of making them feel the effects of an evil, if it is one, 
more tangible than those of ignorance. A small tax on each child, al- 
though, perhaps, unjust (though this is by no means certain), would in 
only rare instances, be oppressive. 



From the Beo. W, K Landon, Woodstock 

Teachers' Institutes. — ^That one be organised in every County. All 
qualified teachers to be eligible. First and second class certificates not 
to be renewed except the candidates are members of some County 
Institute, or can show cause why they are not Institutes to have 
power to expel members for immoralities, and membership to be a 
sufficient certificate of moral character. Local Superintendents and all 
School Visitors to be members ex officio with right to vote. All mem- 
bers while in employment to pay into the Treasury a sum equal to one 
day's pay per quarter. A sum equal to at least one-half the aggregate 
contribution of members to be paid out of the Oovemment appropri- 
ation. One meeting, at least, of four days continuance, to be held 
annually in the County Town, and not less than three quarterly meet- 
ings of two days, such in such other parts of the County as may be 
most convenient All teachers who attend the annual and such quar- 
terly meetings as may be held in their own or next contiguous Town- 
ships to be exempt from all poll-tax, and all Municipal burdens, except 
property taxes, military service, &c., and entitled to all the benefits of 
the Institute. Teachers reading more than five miles from the place 
of meeting to receive an allowance fit)m the funds towards their ex- 
penses ; the amount to be fixed by Managing Committee. Teachers of 
three years standing in the Institute to receive aid in cases of sickness 
or misfortune, according to the state of the funds. County Inspector 
to be enabled by Municipal Council to offer a premhim annually for 
the best essay on such subject connected with education as sliall have 
been specified to be read at the annual meeting. 

Libraries.— That a general School Library be established for each 
Township, and placed under the management of the Township Super- 
intendent, who may appoint any suitable person to keep the same, pro- 
vided his own residence is not in a convenient part of the Township. 

An annual assessment to be made by authority of the Township 
Council, of a sum at least equal to the Government appropriation. 

The Library to consist, 1st, of approved works on education and 
schools, including Reports, Essays and Treatises on school organization, 
discipline and government, the most approved methods of teaching^ 
and all other subjects connected with the duties of teachers, chiefly 
for the use of teachers. 2ndly, of popular treatises on the arts and 
sciences generally, embracing History, Chronology, Biography, Statis- 
tics, Mechanics, Natural History, Natural and Moral Philosophy, Politi- 
cal Economy, Agriculture, Ac. Ac. Ac., for the use of the pupils and 
the community generally. 8rdly, Departmental and Parliamentary 
Documents; viz., all Reports and Periodical Publications by the Chief 
Superintendent, published under the authority of Pariiament ; all Par- 
liamentary Reports, and tiie Provincial Statutes of each Session, suit- 
ably bound, as many copies of each to be sent to each Township 
Library as there are School Sections in the same. 

The Secretary-Treasurer of each School Section to be allowed to 
draw from Township Library all such works as may have be^n deposi- 
ted in favor of such Section, and take charge of them in behalf of his 
section, so soon as it shall be certified by the County Inspector that 
suitable provision has been made by him for the safe keeping of the 
same, and also monthly to draw such a number of other books as shall 
be allowed by bye-laws to be made for the purpose. Teachers shall 
have free access at all times to the Township or Section Library, and 
may take out for his own use, not more than two volumes tcom eexsb, 
at any one time. Books lost or damaged shall be made good by the 
parties or Corporation holding them at the time. 

From Mestfrs. 0. Anderson, Trustee; J. Anderson, ex^Trustee; and 

D. Thompsonand Dunn, Teachers, County o/Lineein, 
Free Schools.— We have observed the working of the Free School 
system, as contrasted with that of a rate-bill levied on the parents and 
guardians of the children attending school in our ovni School Section ; 
and have carefuUy watched the results of the same in other School 
Sections, and have also made inquiries on the same subject of persons' 
residing at some distance,— from all of which we are clearly convinced 
that no system could be adopted in this Province, calculated to afford 
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1^1 education to the whole of the jouth of Canada equal to the Free 
School system. Where that system has heen establl^ed, the school- 
house has filled to overflowing ; and where it has again been changed 
for a rate-bill system, however low that rate-bill might be made, the 
school would dwindle to about one-fourth of the free-school number. 
We are, therefore, fully of opinion that the Provincial Legislature could 
not confer a richer boon on the Province generally, and on the rising 
generation particularly, than to incorporate a provision in the present 
School Law, making all schools throughout the Province free, or, in 
other words, supported in the manner now provided for free schools. 

From Archibald T<mng^ Etq., Port Samia. 

Alterwq School Sectioks. — Would it not be well to have the School 
Bills so altered as to give the Municipal Council of each Township the 
power of altering school sections frt>m time to time, as the wants of the 
inhabitants may require ? As I understand the law as it now stands, 
the power of altering the boundaries of school sections is entirely in 
the hands of the inhabitants of the section ; therefore, if there is a large 
lection adjoining a small one, there is little chance of them ever being 
•qualized, as the inhabitants of the large section will be unwilling to 
have it reduced, as, by so doing, they would be increasing then: own 
taxes. The same holds 'rgood with regard to the formation of new sec- 
tions. This causes much trouble and hard feeling among the people . 
but if the power was vested in the Township Councils, they being dis- 
interested bodies, and yet perfectly acquainted with the wants of the 
community, would be much more likely than those more immediately 
interested, to act in a way that would be for the benefit of alL 

[NoTB OR THB roRBGOnio. — From No. 1 of the official relies of the 
Chief Superintendent of Schools, published in the Journal of Educa- 
tion for February, 1862, page 26, and also in the Annual Report for 
1851, page 174, it will be seen that Township Municipal Councils already 
possess the powers sought to be conferred upon them by Mr. Young.-£D.] 



ADDRESS FROM THE BOARD OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION OF 
THB COUNTY OF KENT. 

To the JSoo. EgerUm Ryorton, D.D., Chi^ Superintendent tf Sehooh 
for Upper Canada, 

BiTXREHD So, — ^It is with feelings of unmixed satisiacUon that the 
Bowd of Public Instruction Hm' the County of Kent beg to welcome 
7<Mi to this section of the Province. 

Tourunceasmg efforts in the cause of education have, they feel 
proud to assure you, nowhere met with more general and enthusiastic 
iH[>prob«tion : and the stand you hare Utely taken on a subject which 
so vitally affects the whole system of conunon schools, and which they 
firmly trust you will cany to a successful termination, is, they feel, 
nol the least of your claims to the gratitude of both parents and guard- 
ians. 

To one in your exalted position, controlling, throughout this mag- 
idflcent portion of the British Empire, a department upon which so 
materially depends the happiness and proq)erity of its inhabitants, 
they are aware it would be idle to offer any further address than the 
humble tribute of their deep appreciation of your unwearied devotion 
to the cause you have undertakan ; and which, under Providence, can- 
not but lead to the most important results. 

They, therefore, in the strongest spirit of sincerity and truth, trust 
that you may be long spared to promote the cause of which, under 
you, they are the zealous supporters ; and that you may enjoy health 
and happiness for a long series of yearS| and beg to subscribe them- 
selves 

Tour obliged and fiuthful servante, 

THOMAS CROSS, M.D. 
Chairman B. P. I., Kent 

AlBBBT PKUXW fiU^TIBB, 

S^cretary^ on behalf of the Board. 
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STEAM, AND THE STEAM-ENGINR 



The vaporous power, whose dose-pent breath 
Potent alike, and prompt to great or small. 
Now rives the firm-set rock, now deigns to point 
The needless viewless sting ; now drains the bed 
Of mighty rivers, or the tide of ocean ; 
Now weaves the gossamer of silken robe, 
Beauty^s fimtastic tissue, iris-tinged. 
That floats with every breeze. Yes, 'twould rear 
The Memphian pile, or loom the spider^s web. 
It sees the toiling miner, deep in earth. 
Delving the adamant ; he sinks, overwhelmed 
By mighty waters, bursting the dark mound 
Of subterranean channel ; stem it grasps 
The rushing torrent with Charybdis force, 
And binds it to obedience ; yet its rage. 
Softened to weakness, dares with virgin touch. 
Expand the snowy &bric, bright and fragile. 
That chains the ether of adventurous thought. 
And scatters o^er the world ephemeral talc, 
Or deepest cogitation, long to live, 
Of man's immortal spirit 

* Now it swells 

With giant groans, while in Cyclopean cave 
It rolls the glowing rocks of molten ore. 
And 'midst the deafening clamour spend its fury 
On massy bars, whose strength its breath has forged. 
And rends them as 'twere silken thread, cut short 
By maiden finger ; yet, while sporting wild, 
Crushing to film transparent the huge mass 
That dared its might, it deigns to check its wrath^ 
To fondle with the gem, irfaose glossy cheek 
Touched by its hand, puts off its rugged scale. 
And blushes into beauty. 

Now, in pride. 
It rolls o'er boiling seas the rapid bark. 
As on a bed of glass, with oily smoothness, 
Nor fears the mountain billow, or the gust 
Of adverse tempest ; yet the timid maid 
Calm at her wheel, unshrinking, curbs its might. 
And sees it wait, a passive, crouching slave, 
To do her bidding ; an Aleides tamed. 
And she a village Omphale, that smiles, 
Dedced in its spoils, to wield its giant arms. 
And bend its lofty stren^ to spm with women. 
Yoked to the rapid car, it cleaves its way 
Fleeter than arrow, panting to outstrip 
The slow-paced Arctic sun ; yet can it curb. 
Instant its volleyed course — immoveably 
Reposing — or retrace its whiriwind track, 
When worked to ire, it rends the craggy mountain, 
Overwhelms proud cities, an Euceladus, 
Raging 'neath ^tna, or Vesuvian torrent, 
Entombing iair Campania, yet the in&nt 
Plays round it smiling, fearless of the fate 
Of Herculaneum, or the hapless wreck 
Of long-immured Pompeii. 



A BEAUTIFUL SENTIMENT. 

An Irish schoolmaster, who, while poor himself; had given g r atuitous 
instruction to certain poor children, when increased in woridly goods 
began to complain of the service, and said to his wife he could not 
afford to give it any longer for nothing — she replied : 

" Oh I James, don't say the like of that—a poor scholar never cams 
into the house that I didn't feel as if he brought fresh air from heaven 
with him — I never miss the bit I give them, my heart warms to the 
soft homely sound of their feet on the floor, and the do<v almost opens 
of itself to let them in." 

A sentiment so beautiful could not help to express itself beautifully. 
The prosperity which contracted his heart enlarged hers. Her love 
was moved by it; it turned her sorrow into joy. 
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EXAMINATIONS OF THE NORMAL AND MODEL SCHOOLS. 



(Imported Jyy Mr, Ure,) 
The public examination of the Normal School took place on the 14th 
inst., in the theatre of the building, commencing at h^If-past nine o^clock. 
The audience was largo and respectable, and exhibited great interest 
in the proceedings. At the close of the examination, the class sung 
several pieces of music very well, conducted by their teacher, Mr. 
Tupper. 

At the conclusion of the examination, the Chief Superintendent of 
Schools, in addressing the audience, remarked that the object of the 
Normal School was to train teachers for the management and instruc- 
tion of the Common Schools of Upper Canada. It is not merely to 
teach the suljects which are ordinarily taught in Common Schools. 
It is assumed that the various candidates that make application for 
admission are already well acquainted with the subjects ordinarily 
tai^ht in Common Schools, and most of those who hare attended this 
Institution have heretofore been school teachers, and possessed of the 
ordinary qualifications and certificates required by law for that purpose. 
They have, therefore, by their previous occupation, given very strong; 
proof of their desire to pursue that profes^on by coming to this Insti- 
tution in order to be better quaUfied for its prosecution. The object 
of the Model Schools is to exhibit in them the system of instruction 
pursued in the Normal School, and intended to be pursued throughout 
the country, so that no person is admitted here without an engagement 
that he or she shall pursue the profession of a teacher. The engage- 
ment entered into was similar to that required by the Normal School 
in the State of New York. It had there been tried for eight years, and 
had been found to answer the purpose well. At the commencement 
of the school four years ago, there were 71 applications for the first 
session and 68 admissions ; the following session there were 140 appli- 
cations, and 125 admissions ; in 1849, there were 128 applications, and 
108 admissions ; in the winter session of 1849, there were 181 applica- 
tions, and 111 admissions; in 1850, there were 160 applications, and 
185 admissions ; and in the following sesaon, the period of instruction 
^ was extended from five to nine months, but the experiment was not 
found to be successful In that session the applications were 180, and 
the admissions 76 ; in the following session the applications were 98, 
and the admissions 80. They then returned to the former system, and 
in 1852 the applcations were 128, and the admissions 101. Last ses- 
sion, on the removal to the new premised, and notwithFtanding they 
labored under disadvantages for a month or two, the applications made 
were 162, and the admissions 144. The entire number of applications 
since the commencement, during the last four years, had been 1102, 
and the number of admissions 948 ; so that the whole number which 
has been taught in the Normal Schools is 948, or upwards of 200 a 
year. The total number of admissions to the New York State School, 
since its commencement, eight years ago, had been 8280. The Doctor 
then referred to the examination which had taken place, and to the 
very excellent specimens of linear drawing hanging on the walls. The 
pupils had been taught in this art, he said, by Mr. Hind, jun., a young 
gentleman who has done great credit to himself and to the Institution 
during his connection with it In reference to the examination in 
music, he would say that the teacher had left it to his option whether 
the pupils should be examined in the principles of music, or sing a few 
pieces* He considered that the singing would be more relished by the 
audience. He then referred to the great object aimed at in their 
teaching, and the "happy influences which it had not only upon the 
pupils but upon the teachers themselves, inducing the most ardent af- 
fection amongst them all, and he trusted that the same happy feelings 
would go from this Institution to the schools throughout the countiy, 
8o that the schools may be conducted with feelings of affection, as 
well as in the strictest principles of virtue. The Government and Le- 
gislature had evinced every disposition to advance the interests of 
education, and had in no instance been niggard in theur support of this 
Institution. (Applause.) 

The Hon. the Chief Justice of Upper Canada then came forward to 
deliver His Excellency's Prizes, which consisted of two large piles of 
books. He said he was sure the books which he had now the honor 
and pleasure to distribute, had been selected with sound and enlightp. 
•ned judgment, and they would be both highly valuable and interest- 
ing to them. The candidates would have very great pleasure in 
receiving them, as they were presented by His Excellency the €bver- 
nor-Qeneral, and their value was enhanced by the fact that they had 
earned them, and in a manner that had earned for themselves an honora-» 
ble reputation. What was even more valuable than the prizes was the 
fiust that, they had been laying a sure foundation for laudable excrtimi 
in every pursuit in after life. It was quite evident from the list placed 
in his hands that the competition had been very keen, and that having 
been more successful than their companions, it was an evidence that 
they had the advantage of being indued bv Providence with good 
memories, sound judgement, and quick apprehension, involving a great 
responsibility upon themselves for the manner in which they use these 



blessings, for to whom much is given from them also much shall be 
required. He said it was impossible that any one could witness the 
great exertions made by the Provincial Legislature in promoting edu- 
cation in the Common Schools of this country, without being sensible 
in how very great a degree the general character of the population of 
this country must be improved, the general intelligence and ciyilizatiop 
of the whole community promoted, and in the same proportion their 
happiness and well-being increased. He could not forbear expressing 
his testimony on every recurring opportunity to the incessant exertions 
which the worthy Chief Superintendent has from the first given to the 
promotion of the success of this Institution so as to make it answer the 
ereat objects which were had in view in its establishment His lord- 
ship refered briefly to the excellent building which had been provided 
for the Normal School, which he considered would rery much conduce 
to the maintenance of the discipline of the Schools. He then delivered 
the prizes to the young gentlemen. 

Master Charlton said that, as long as one of these books remainedm 
his library, it would serve to convince him of his obhgations to Canada, 
and more particularly to the Normal School. 

Master Rathwell bowed assent , «. , ^i. 

Dr. Ryerson then read the report of the exammers. They had been 
ably assisted by Professor Croft and Professor Buckland in the exami- 
nation, and in the awarding of the prizes. The report stated that the 
examiners had carefully examined all the written answers, and had 
found three of the candidates perfectly equal, and that they had bjMn 
obliged to put another question, in order to decide the contest The 
following was the order in which they stood on the list :— 

1. Benjamin Charlton, firom the County of Brant. ... 188 

2. Samuel RathweU " " Carleton.. 182 
8. John Simmons ...••• I«l 

4. John G. Malcolm J29 

5. William Vardon 128 

6. Anna Fleming J*2 

T. W. Warren Trull 107 

8. Elizabeth Robinson J» 

9. John Campbell ^* 

Value of the Questions . • • • 180 

The Rev. Mr. Lillie concluded thep«x»^»og8 with the benediction. 

Benjamin Charlton is a naUve of Upper Canada, and is 18J years of 
age. Samuel Rathwell is also a native of Upper Canada, and is 27 
ySars of age. Both attended during the previous session of the Normal 
School 

CLOSE OF THE EXAMINATION. 

The examination of the Model School came to a dose on Satorday^ 
The greatest interest was manifested by the cttizenfl both on Friday^ 
during the examination of the girls, and on Saturday, during the e»« 
minaUon of the boys. On Saturday afternoon, Principal Barron, of the 
Upper Canada College, conducted fiir a short time the examination in 
Mathematics, and expressed his utmost satis&ction in the ability and 
intelligencTof the youths. The whole of the clasM having been exa' 
mined, the boys then sang several pieces, very fP""tedly and well o^- 
ducted by their teacher, Mr. Tupper, and concluded with the Queen's 
anthem, during the singing of which the whole assembly stood up. 

Dr. Ryerson said, before proceeding to the play ground to iht gym- 
nastic exercises, he wished to state that with the earnest and nnent 
entreaty of his associates, Mr. Sangster had Uken upon htolSelf tho 
head-mastership of the new central school m Hamilton, and ihw had 
to express their deep regret that the bonds of affection which had so 
long existed were now to be severed. But they were wffltag tor dwf 
themselves the pleasure of his fellowship that the advantege of thenr 
system of teaching might be more widely extended, and had urged 
upon him the acceptance of the situation in Hamilton. These remains 
would explain the ceremony that was to take place. 

Several of the more advanced of the pupito then stood np in frMi 
and one of tiiem read the following : 

▲DDBBSS. 

To John H. Sangster, Esq, 
Dbab Sib,— As we understand you are about to remove from Torontc^ 
and that your connection with us now termmates—you to enter on 
what we hope will be a more influential and extended sphere of labor, 
and we, conWquentiy, to lose the valuable instruction with which you 
have from toe to tune &vored us-we deem the present a fitting 
opportunity for expressing to you the esteem wid regMPd we enterWin 
twardsyou. We rejoice at your elevation to the situation upon which 
you have just enter^ and we sincerely toust it wdl prove ty^eable. 
honorable, and profiUble to you. While these sentiments find a ready 
response in our breasts, we must express our regret that you cannot 
enjoy tiiat reward of your dili«nce and wal in the cause of educaUon 
without iU severing t&oae bondsof affection which have so long existed 
between u& 
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We should be denyiDg oarselves a great pleasure, did we allow the 
present opportunity to pass without tendering to jou our grateful 
acknowledgments for the unwearied diligence and earnestness with 
which you have discharged the arduous duties of jour profession, and 
we would hope that your future labors in connection with the rising 
generation, wherever you may be, will be fully appreciated. 

To recal the scenes of past years affords us much gratification, as it 
brings to our minds many events of a pleasant character in connection 
with you, as one of our teachera 

We hope the recollections of the past will always be a source of en- 
joyment to you, and that your grateful pupils here and elsewhere will 
feel that inextinguishable community of sentiment and feeling, unaltered 
by time or distance, to which we would on the present occasion attempt 
to give utterance. 

This trifling testimonial of our esteem and regard we beg you to 
accept, hoping that, though its intrinsic value be small, it wUl afford 
^ou pleasure in after years, by the reflection that your untiring exer- 
tions have not been wholly unappreciated by your aifectionate pupils. 

In conclusion, we offer ^ou our united thanks for the kind interest 
you have ever manifested m our welfare — we wish you success and 
prosperity in every situation and circumstance of life — we commend 
you to the confidence and respect of all whose privilege it may be to 
listen to your instructions — and we feel assured that as your pupils 
here and*in other parts of our beloved country advance in life, they 
will remember with gratitude, as we remember now, the pleasing man- 
ner in which you have blended entertainment with instruction. 

fl.. ROGERS, A RICHARDSON, W. FAHEY, 

A. KENNEDY, J. GRAHAM, T. DAVIDSON, 

R. KEOWN, Committee. 

Model School, Toronto, 16th April, 1863. ' 

One of the boys then handed Mr. Sangste)K-ar very handsome silver 
watch and guard chain, and gold key. 

Mr. Sangster made a very happy reply; which we give nearly verbatim. 

My Dear Boys, — ^This unexpected proof of your attachment and 
love has taken me by surprise, and has so moved me, that I can 
scarcely command myself sufiSciently to answer you. In receiving 
this beautiful token of your regard, and in listening to the expression of 
your affectionate sentiments of esteem, my breast has been filled with 
very conflicting emotions. On the one hand it affords me the most 
unbounded gratification and pleasure to reflect that although it has 
frequently been my imperative out unenviable duty to enforce Sscipline, 
and consequently to inflict some degree of chastisement, and although 
in moments of haste or of irritation, I may have given utterance to 
harsh and impatient expressions, as foreign to my own feelings as they 
must have been disagreeable to yours, I still retain your confldence 
and love, which believe me, I shall ever prize most highly. On the 
other hand, it is witli extreme grief and reluctance that I am compelled 
to acknowledge to myself the near approach of the time when I am to 
remove firom among you, perhaps for ever. I have always contemplated 
the bare i>ossibility of this event with much pain, but latterly its 
certainty has become hour by hour still more intensely painful. We 
bare been connected together for a period of more than four years, and 
many pleasing recollections arise in reviewing the past We now 
separate — ^you to enjoy your vacation, and afterwards to return again 
to prosecute your studies under the guidance and superintendence of 
your able add talented teachers ; and I go among new &ces and new 
dispositions, to enter into a new field of labour, and to undertake new 
duties and new responsibilities. Upon your return you will doubtless 
miss one familiar ftce, but how many umiliar &ces shall I miss ; you 
will have parted with one friend, but with bow many friends shall I 
have parted ; how long shall I have to labor in my new school before 
the faces that day by day assemble around me recall so many agreeable 
and delightful associations. How improbable that I shall ever again 
be connected with a class of boys at once so diligent, so obedient, so 
intelligent, and so affectionate. I feel convinced that many of you will 
yet occupy offices of trust and responsibility, for, in this our beloved 
and noble country, where the only passports to power are virtue and 
knowledge, and where the highest offices are within the reach of the 
humblest individual, there is no station so exalted that you may not 
aspire to fill it; there is nothing that you may not accomplish by 
integrity, united with persevering industry and talent, combined with 
energy. Remember that every beat of this valuable watch, shortens 
the time allotted to us for improvement and for preparation for that 
more blessed state where our existence will cease to be measured by 
moments. Therefore, my dear boys, strive earnestly to improve every 
mttnent and humbly pray that your moral culture may keep pace vrith 
yoTir intellectual attainments, that as your minds become illuminated 
with the light of substantial knowledge your hearts may become 
enlightened by grace. My earnest prayer to Almighty God is, that 
you may all cheerfiilly, and honorably, and well, fulfil the various 
duties and obligations that may devolve upon you in after life, and 
that you may pass unscathed and untouched through the many snares 
and temptations that beset the slippery path of youth. I'his watch 
shall be one of the most valued and precious of my earthly possessions, 



and in after years whether near to, or far from, the scene of this day's 
proceedings, when I look npon it the events of bygone days shall be 
recalled to my memory, and in its face I shall see reflected the faces 
of those I now behold before mc, and whom I love and shall continue 
to love as younger brothers. (Great applause.) 

This reply was delivered with great feeling and caused considerable 
sensation in the large assembly, and many eyes were moistened at the 
pathetic scene. Mr. Sangster himself was much affected 

Dr. Ryerson rose and said, that he could not allow the present oppor- 
tunity to pass without one remark, injustice to an able and invaluable 
teacher. Mr. Sangster came to this place several years ago quite a lad 
not a great deal older than some of the boys in the class ; but the supe- 
riority of talent he evinced, and the rapid progress which he made 
pointed him out as a lad of great promise, and we watched with inter- 
est his attention and zeal, and the hopes they inspired have not been 
betrayed. By the warm recommendatk>n of the Head Master of the 
Normal School, he (Dr. R.) was requested to submit his name with thai 
of Mr. McCallum to take charge of the Model School. During the last 
year he had been employed also in the Normal School as one of the in- 
structors of teachers, and in that relation be has evinced the same 
enlightened industry and talent, and facility of instruction which he 
has uniformly displayed in the Model School. He had no doubt in his 
own mind of his giving satisfaction, and he had no doubt that his la^ 
hours and his energy and his intelligence will be appreciated in Ham- 
ilton. It will be no very easy thing to suply his place hero. While 
therefore we part with him with the deepest regret, we do wish that 
our system of instruction may be more widely extended — that it may 
extend from this as its common centre until it reaches the circumfer^ 
ence of the Province. He was sure the assembly would unite with 
him in his earnest wishes, and in his sincere prayers for Mr. Sangster *s 
success and prosperity. These feelings of affection for him were not 
confined to the pupils or to the teachers of the Institution, they are 
shared in alike by some of the most distmguished private families in 
Toronta He would himself be deeply interested in his success, and 
would make many a journey to Hamilton to see him in his new sphere 
of labour. May the God of all grace defend, esUblish, {M^sper him. — 
(Great applause.) 

The assembly then went to the play ground, and the pupils having 
gone through a variety* of gymnastic exercises, the proceedings termi- 
nated about five o'clock. 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

THE NEW SCHOOL ACT. 

[From the Chatham Western Planetl 

We have much reason, on an attentive perusal, to be pleased with 
many of its provisions, as they will have the effect of remedying some 
of the deficiencies existing under the Act 13 & 14 Vict, chap. 48. As 
those imperfections were presented firom time to time to the Chief 
Superintendent by I'ruEtees and Local Superintendents, we can trace 
the hand of Dr. Ryerson in the firaming of this Ac^ whose suggestions 
and views are here embodied ; and which the Legislature very wisely 
endeavoured to meet as far as possible. If there is any good quali^ 
in the present Government, to which we can accord our most unquali- 
fied approval, it is the earnest and sincere desire- they have always 
evinced, to administer to the educational wants of the people— to 
establish a national system of Common Schools, on the broadest and 
most liberal basis, more amply endowed than in many countries, which 
number treble the population and revenue. If education therefore does 
not keep pace with the Legislative attention and care bestowed upon 
it, it arises from causes over which no Government or Parliament can 
exercise any control, but which are inseparable from our peculiar local 
circumstances — a sparse population, and as a consequence inefficient 
sehoolR It is satisfactory, however, to know, that time will remedy 
this, and that many of the obstacles which now impede the general 
adoption of an elevated standard of intellectual instruction will imper- 
ceptibly yield before the increase of population and the onward march 
of improvement The great difficulty of adopting a School Bill to meet 
the wants of thinly populated sections of the country is one reason 
why no law that has ever yet been passed f(M* the establishment and 
maintenance of national education has been decidedly popular. How- 
ever wisely framed or judiciously carried out, it fails to fulfil the object 
intended ; and hence it is either condemned in toto by parties who 
consider themselves aggrieved under its provisions, or alterations are 
demanded so as to bring them more immediately within the sphere of 
its operation. This was the case with the Act which the present is 
intended to remedy. One decided grievance was sanctioned by it, 
namely, the power given to trustees to assess the inhabitants of a Sec- 
tion, for the support of a school, while they (the trustees) were careless 
and neglectful of their duties, failed to comply with the law, and 
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allowed the efficiency of the school to be impaired in consequence. 
The 2nd clause of this Act stringently provides against thi& Each 
school must be supplied with a jReyiiter and Visitors" book, both of 
trhich are essential to the succei^s of education in eveir school section. 
In almost every school the writer has visited, he has found the Regis- 
ter kept on a slip of paper, and in such a careless, confused manner, 
that no person, except the teacher, can make out the annual report In 
one instance the trustees found it impossible to render the report, in 
consequence of the teacher having left the country, and the section 
forfeited the last instalment of that year, and the whole of next year's 
Appropriation in consequence. The remissness of trustees in handing 
in the reports at a proper time to allow the Superintendent to forward 
his abstract to the Office of Educatioi), within the period fixed bylaw, 
called for some compulsory enactment to obviate it. The 4th clause of 
the same section wisely provides against this in future. The 3rd gives 
the inhabitants a control over trustees, and will, no doubt, have a salu-( 
tary effect in stimulating them to an active and efficient performance 
of their duties, by making them personally responsible for all monies 
lost to the section in consequence of their own neglect 

The 5th section has modified man}' of the provisions of the former 
Act in reference to the office of Local Superintendent The duties 
were such, as no person could fulfil, with the small amount of salary 
voted by Municipalities, seldom in any instance exceeding the minimum 
allowed bv law. It has, therefore, reduced the quarterly visits to half- 
yearly, which are sufficient for all purposes, and if properly performed, 
will allow the Superintendent ample opportunity of a.scertaining the 
state of the school, the progress of the pupils, and the diligence of the . 
teachers ; as also of offering whatever advice and suggestions he may 
deem necessary. 

This section also iudicioualy provides against the appointment of 
school teachers to the office of Superintendent Instances of such 
appointments have come under our own observation, and though there 
was no express provision against them, yet we could not but look upon 
them as a decided violation of the spirit of the School Law. The very 
nature of the appointment carries with it its own condemnation and 
absurdity. It gives a man a seat at a board from which he has to 
receive his own qualification, and therefore he is constituted his own 
examiner. It elevates an equal to a superior, by making the teacher 
the Superintendent of teachers, and it thus excites jealousy and dis- 
trust, where it ought to inspire confidence and good feeling, and com- 
mute benefit both to the teacher and taught But again a person who 
has much difficulty to attain a third class certificate is frequently 
appointed a Superintendent, whose duty is to examine teachers for a 
first class, which requires an accurate knowledge of many of the sci- 
ences, and to visit and ascertain the state of education in schools, con- 
ducted by men of this high standard of qualification. 

The 7th clause of this section has also remedied a most serious 
inconvenience to teachers and people under the late Act The Board 
of Public Instruction is required to meet only once every quarter for 
the examination of beachers ; and no teacher can be engaged in a 
school vi-ithout having first received a legal qualification. Hence those 
who failed to present themselves at the last meeting had to remain 
unemployed till the next, which kept many schools closed that would 
otherwise have been in active operation. Now, however, the Superin- 
tendent can give a certificate to enable the teacher to pursue his duties 
till the next sitting of the Board, when it will be ratified. 

Such are the principal provisions made to modify and extend the 
present School I^aw ; and wo have no doubt they will prove generally 
satisfactory. We are rejoiced t6 see that the Sectarian clause remains 
as it was. And we most ardently desire that no representations, no 
remonstrances nor persuasions will induce the Legislature when this 
Bill again comes under its consideration, to allow the educational 
interests of this country to be sacrificed on the altar of religious pre- 
judice or sectarian exclusiveness. We hope never to see the day when 
a Canadian Parliament will sanction the appropriation of money to 
substitute the teaching of the dogmas of this or that church in our 
Common Schools for secular instruction. We wish still to witness the 
school master and pastor, two distinct beings, each sedulously pursu- 
ing their o\^ duties and keeping distinctly^ in their own separate 

spheres. 

DR. RYERSON'S SCHOOL REPORT. 
[From the Quebec Gazette.] 

Th« general arrangement of this Report is not only natural, but 
most complete in all its parts. We are free to confess that we ex- 
perience great pleasure in handling a Report of this description. There 
is a tangibility about it that must rivet the attention of the most casual 
reader, and impress on his mind that the writer is capable not only of 
rising into the higher regions of thought, and embodying his concep- 
tions in the choicest expressions, but that he is fully sensible of the 
importance of his highly responsible office, and a decided enthusiast 
in the cause of education — a cause the least likely to excite enthui^asm 
in the breasts of this money-making and money-loving generation. It 
were well did all our legisUtors and public men possess half ttie amount 
of energy and zeal in promoting and forwarding that which he is so 



laboriously, and, we may add, succesatVilly, engaged in. A great deal 
has already been done in Canada West, but the inhabitants are mereljr 
on the threshold, they have scarcely got one foot over into the vesti* 
bule which they must undoubtedly pass through before they are per- 
mitted to enter the banqueting chamber, and participate of the rich 
repast that is preparing for them. Or, to use another figure, education 
in Canada West, at the present time, is like a child fi^ed from its 
swaddling band in which ignorance and prejudice had boupd it for so 
many years ; but if the child, when thus firee, is so very fair in its pro- 
portions, what will it not become when it has grown to maturity? 
We trust that the kind hand who has hitherto watched over it with 
so much care in its infancy, will be spared to do so through its various 
sUges, till it reaches its full,growth, and stands forth in all its grace- 
fulness and beauty, before, a contented, a happy, and a thankful com- 
munity. We venture to predict that generations yet unborn in Canada 
will bless the name of Dr. Ryerson, and that it will l>e associated with 
the names of Bell and Lantester, and handed down to the latest 
posterity. 

The Report is divided into two distinct heads, besides the Appen- 
dices, making in all a volume of 224 pages. To each of these, in their 
order, we would now direct the attention of our readers, fUUy per^ 
suaded that by so doing they will be put in possession of a cerUin 
amount of knowledge, of which they are partially ignorant, and, at the 
same time, they will be able to form a correct opinion of the efficiency 
of that scholastic system which is destined, at no very remote period, 
to bless Upper Canada, and to compare it with the system at present 
in operation amongst ourselves in this lower part of the Province, with 
a view to the amelioration of the latter. The first part consists of 
thirteen chapters or sections. The title of the first of these is " Extracts 
from th^ Reports of Local Superintendents of Schools," and is of the 
most interesting description. The Chief Superintendent, after stating 
that the appointment of "Township Superintendents" instead of 
County or Circuit Superintendents, is of '' qvsstimahU efficiency,^ goes 
on to say — "There is, nevertheless, in the method of reporting by 
townships, something peculiarly practical and interesting. The most 
extensive and minute analysis of the public mind on the great problem 
of the age is thus presented, and the largest induction of &cCb is 
obtained. Township after township rises up before you in its own dis- 
tinct features, its defects, its wants, its struggles, its failures, its suc- 
cesses, its progress — and then mav the features common to all, or the 
grater number, be contemplated, and tiie general results inferred." 
" These extracts " (from the Township Superintendents, Ac,, no less 
than 1 28 of them being inserted in the Appendix of the Report) " can- 
not fail to be read with deep interest They are a mirror in which is 
reflected the educational condition of the country; and while much 
will be seen to humble, to mortify, to grieve— there will also be found 
in action — and often in vigorous action — ^the essential elements of a 
country's sure and rapid advancement, and an organization to the 
results of which limits cannot be easily assigned." Did our space 
allow, we should insert the whole of the paragraph which follows the 
one we have already noticed — but this is impossible. Our readers 
must, therefore, be content with ene extract It is to the point, and 
we like it It is truthful, and is expressed in language not only 
strong, but at the same time possessed of great elegance. 

In speaking of the abandonment of the Free School System in some 
of the school sections, the Chief Superintendent says—" In searching 
for the causes of failure in the instances mentioned, they will be found 
not in the system itself; but in one or more of the facts that the firee 
school has been brought into operation either when the sohool-house 
has been unfit or too small to accommodate all the children of the 
school section, or the teacher has been incompetent to teach them, or 
the combination of ignorance, prejudice and selfishness in the section 
has proved more powerful than the desire and efforts for universal 
knowledge. In the contests of light with darkness, of liberty with ^ 
despotism, of the interests of childhood with the selfishness of man- 
hood, of the nobleness of a coming generation with the ignobleness 
of a present generation, the former may often experience a temporary 
defeat, weep under the sorrows of disappointment, and bleed under 
the infliction of wrong ; but the nature of the contest waged, and the 
many examples of a splendid success, leave no doubt as to the ulti- 
mate issue of the general struggle." ^ j j « - 

The chapter finishes with twelve general inferences deduced from 
the extracts of the Local Superintendents' Reports." 

It is to be hoped that the legislature, when it meets next month, 
will Uke up this subject, and pass such a law as will compel those 
possessed of property to contribute for the support of schools in Can- 
ada West The voluntary principle has been tried both there and 
here, and has proved a failure. Education will never progress under 
such a system of support A general tax imposed by law on all is not 
only the most equiUble, but in the long run it will be found to be the 
cheapest and most efficient means of raising the necessary funds for 
extending the blessings of education to all classes, of the community. 
We must, however, close for the present, but shall return to this most 
interesting subject in a future number. 
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TORONTO: APRIL, 1868. 

NORMAL SCHOOL FOR UPPER CANADA. 
The next session of the Normal School will commence on 
Mondajy the 16th of May. All candidates are required to present 
themselves during the first week of the session — otherwise thej 
cannot be admitted. Applications for admission to be addressed 
to the Chief Superintendent of Schools. 



RECENT APPOINTMENTS IN THE NORMAL AND 
MODEL SCHOOLS FOR UPPER CANADA. 

Since the retirement of Mr. H. Y. Hmd, last autumn, from the 
Second Mastership of the Normal School, the duties of his depart- 
ment have been discharged hj Mr. feiangster, and a special Lec- 
turer in Chemistry and Natural Philosophy. On the appointment of 
Mr. Sangster to the Head Mastership of the Central School at 
Hamilton, and the settlement of the Normal and Model Schools in 
the new premises, some arrangements have been made. Among 
these, we understand that the Council of Public Instruction have 
conferred the appointment of Second Master upon the Rev. Wil- 
liam Ormbton, A.B., Presbyterian Clergyman, of Clarke, County 
of Durham. Mr. Ormiston is a gentleman of large experience in 
teaching in Upper Canada, having been successively a Teacher of 
Common School, a Clasacal Tutor, a Professor of Mental and 
Moral Philosophy and Logic, in one of our Provincial University 
Colleges ; in each of which positions he acquitted himself with great 
ability and success. Mr. Ormiston is a graduate of Victoria Col- 
lege ; he had charge of the English Department in that Institution, 
and was subsequently Classical Tutor, while Dr. Ryerson was con- 
nected with it ; and such was Dr. Ryerson's opinion of his abilities 
and qualifications as a teacher, that, on his return from Europe, in 
1846, and before the establishment of the Provincial Normal School, 
he wished to recommend Mr. Ormiston to the Head Mastership of 
it ; but Mr. Ormiston declined the ofier, on the ground of his in- 
tending to devote himself to the clerical profession. Again, on the 
anticipated retirement of Mr. Hind, lastyear. Dr. Ryerson renewed 
his application to Mr* Ormiston, who, however, still hesitated to 
leave his position, which was, in every respect, i^greeable to him, 
and the emoluments of which exceeded the salary ofiered. But on 
visiting the new Normal School premises, a few weeks ago, Mr. 
Ormiston was so impressed with the noble character of the Institu- 
tion, and its vastly increased facilities for conferring the greatest 
good upon the country, that he expressed something like regret that 
he had not otherwise considered the offers which the Chief Super- 
intendent of Schools had made to him. On learning this. Dr. 
Ryerson conferred again with Mr. Ormiston, on the subject, and the 
Council of Public Instruction have confirmed his appointment as 
Second Master of the Normal School. 

We congratulate all parties concerned, and the public at large, 
on the accession to the Normal School of a man of so much energy, 
ability, and devotion to the cause of education, as Mr. Ormiston has 
always evinced. 



The Officers of the Normal and Model Schools, according to the 
recent appointments, are as follows : — 

1. Thomas J. Robertson, Esq., Head Master of the Normal 
School. 

2. The Rev. William Ormiston, A.B., Second Master in the 
Normal School. 

3. Mr. Archibald McCallum, Master of the Boys' and Girls' 
Model Schools, and Teacher of Book-keeping in the Normal School. 

4. Mr. Sampson. P. Robins, second Master in the Boys* Model 
School, Teacher of Writing in the Normal School, and Assistant 
in the Junior Division. 

5. Mr. William Hind, Teacher of Drawing in the Normal and 
Model Schools. 

6. Mrs. Dorcas Clarke, first Assistant in the Girls' Model SchooL 

7. Miss Catherine Johnson, second Assistant in the Girls' Model 
School. 

8. Mr. Elon Tupper, Teacher of Vocal Music in the Normal 
and Model Schools. 

9. Mr. Henry Goodwin, Teacher of Gymnastics and Calisthe- 
nics in the Normal and Model Schools. 

N.B. — The Masters of the Normal School are, ex vfficiis. Visi- 
tors of the Model Schools, — to see that the object of that Institu- 
tion for the training of Student Teachers are carried fully into effect ; 
and that the system of instruction there is the same as that taught 
in the Normal School — Colonist* 



RESOLUTIONS 

PASSED AT THE COUNTY SCHOOL CONVENTIONS 
LATELY HELD IN THE DIFFERENT COUNTIES 
OF UPPER CANADA, BY THE CHIEF SUPERIN- 
TENDENT OF SCHOOLS. 

{Conducted.) 

L RESOLUTIONS RELATING TO THE EXTENSION OF THE 
POWERS OF TRUSTEES IN REGARD TO DECIDING UPON 
THE MAMNER OF RAISING SCHOOL MONEYS. 

UNFFED COUNTIES OF LEEDS AND GRENVILLE. 

Meeting at Brockville on the ^th of March. 
Adiel Sherwood, Esq., Sheriff, in the Chair 5 Mr. W. B. 

Mf Clean, Secretary. 
Moved hj Mr. Bbeakenridgb, seconded hy Mr. Willum 

McLean, and 

<< Resolved^ — That it is desirable that the same power which 
the Trustees of Cities, Tuwns and Villages possess, with regard to 
the determining in what manner Common Scliools shall be main- 
tained, be extended to Trustees in the Townships." 

IL RESOLUTIONS IN FAVOUR OF A PROVINCIAL SYSTEM 
OF FREE SCHOOLS, SUPPORTED BY COUNTY OR TOWN- 
SHIP RATES, &C. 

COUNTY OF ONTARIO. 

Whitby y 23rd of Fdjruary. 
Ezra Annis, Esq., in the Chair. 
Moved bj A. Farewell, Esq., seconded by Key. Mr. Barclat, 
supported bj Bev. Mr. ORMISTO^, and 

<< Resolved, — I'bat this Meeting recognizes the principle that 
the wealth of a ccuntry should be chargeable with the education of 
the youth of that country, and looks forward with satisfaction to 
the time when such principle shall obtain generally in Canada, and 
be introduced into our school law." 
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Moved by Rev* Wm. Ormiston, A. B., seconded by Rev. R. 

H. Thoanton, Local Superintendent^ and 

^'Resolved, — ^That in view of furthering the object contem- 
plated in the foregoing Resolution, this Convention is of opinion 
that the power to determine whether the schools in any County or 
Township should be Free, might with propriety be vested in the 
Municipal authorities of such County or Township, until a Provin- 
cial enactment be passed to that effect.'^ 

Moved by Rev. Mr. Ormiston, Local Superintendent, seconded 

by Rev. R. H. Thornton, and 

" Resolved, — That when a Rate-bill is imposed upon pupils in 
any School Section, such Rate-bill shall not exceed one shilling 
and threepence per month." 

COUNTY OF HASTINGS. 

BellevUUy 2^tk of February, 
Dr. Walton in the Chair. 
Moved by .1. Denike, Esq., Local Superintendent, seconded by 
Mr. Solomon Vermilyea, and 

" Resolvedi — That all restrictive measures in reference to the 
practical working of our Common Schools be rescinded, and that 
all our schools be free by Legislative enactment." 

COUNTY OF prince EDWARD. 

Picton, 2Sth of February. 
Jambs McDonald, Esq., Sheriflf, in the Chair. 

" Resolved, — That it is the opinion of this Convention, that an 
assessment should be levied by the County Councils for the support 
of Free Shools, after all such other funds as may be available for 
school purposes shall be exhausted." 

<< Resolved, — That this Convention recognises the soundness of 
the principle that the property of the Province should educate the 
youth of the Province, on the ground that the benefit derived from 
general education is enjoyed by the whole community ; but would, 
at the same time, express the opinion, that if the community is thus 
compelled to pay for the support of schools, the law should provide 
for the full enjoyment of the benefit paid for, by making it compul- 
sory on ail to avail themselves of the benefits of Education." 

UNITED COUNTIES OF LENNOX AND ADDINGTON. 

Napanee, 1st of March. 
Edwin Mallory, Esq., in the Chair. 
Moved by Dr. Aishton, Local Superintendent, seconded by Dr. 
Ay LS WORTH, and 

<< Resolved, — That it is the opinion of this Meeting that it would 
be more satisfactory t(\ have a Provincial Act, providing for the 
universal adoption of the Free School system, than the provisions 
of the present Act." 

COUNTY OF FRONTENAC. 

Kingston, 2nd of March. 
David Roblin, Esq., Warden, in the Chair. 
Moved by Thos. Kirkpatrick, Esq., seconded by J. Burrows, 
Esq., and 

" Resolved, — That the Free School system be adopted by the 
Legislature." 

united counties OF LEEDS AND GRENVILLE. 

Brockville, ^th of March. 

Moved by Thos. Vanston, Esq., Local Superintendent, se- 
conded by Mr. Niblock, and 
<< Resolved, — That all the Common Schools be made free^ by 

Legislative enactment." 

united counties of LANARK AND RENFREW. 

Perthy bih of March^. 
J. G. Malloch, Esq., in the Chair. 
" Resolved, — That it is the sense of this Convention that the 
Provincial Parliament ought to make provision, by law^ for a 
universal system of free education J^^ 



COUNTY OF CARLETON. 

ByUnon, %th of March. 
W. F. Powell, Esq., Warden, in the Chair. 
Moved by the Rev. W. Lochead, Local Superintendent, se- 
conded by the Rev. N. F. English, and 
<< Resolved, — That in the opinion of this Meeting it is desirable 
that a Legislative enactment be passed for the general adoption of 
Free Schools." 

COUNTY OF DUNDAS. 

Matilda, lOth of March. 
Jacob Brouse, Esq., Warden of the County, in the Chair. 
Moved by the Rev. A. Dick, (Secretary to the Meeting,) se- 
conded by J. S. Ross, Esq., and 

" Resolved, 1st, — That we recognise the Free School system of 
education as being the one best adapted to the genius of our insti- 
tutions and the wants of our country." 

Moved by the Rev. Alex. Dick, seconded by John Doran, 

Esq., and 

" Resolved, 2nd, — That for the better working of our School 
system it is desirable that a law be passed at the present Session of 
our Provincial Parliament, by which, in a manner that shall be 
equitable and just, all the Common Schools sball be madeyree." 

<< Resolved, 3rdi-^T\idX inasmuch as education generally diffused 
is indispensible to the security of property, true national prosperity 
and greatness, we, therefore, regard a property tax for the support 
of Free Schools as equitable and just." 

" Resolved, ^th, — That taxes imposed for the support of Schools 
will ever yield a greater return in the prosperity and security of a 
nation than those which are levied for the building of fortifications 
and navies, and the support of armies." 

^' Resolved, 5th, — That this Meeting anxiously anticipates the 
day when the Clergy Reserves shall be made available for the pur- 
poses of education." 

UNITED counties OF PRESCOTT AND RUSSELL. 

L^Orignal, 15th of March. 
C. Johnson, Esq., ex- Warden of the County, in the Chair. 
** Resolved, — That the present School Law be so altered as to 
make the system of free schools general." 

III. RESOLUTIONS RELATING TO THE ESTABLISHMENT OP 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES, 

COUNTY OF ONTARIO. 

Whitby, 2Srd of February. 
Moved by Rev. Mr. Thornton, seconded by Robt. Campbell, 

Esq., and 

<< Resolved, — That whereas it is essential to provide mental food 
for the youth of our country, it is the opinion of this Convention 
that measures should be forthwith adopted to secure this, by the 
establishment in each Township of School Libraries : 

<< That the sevei-al Township Municipalities shall raise for Public 
Libraries, say £50 or JCIOO, which will secure the Govemmeni 
appropriation : 

<< That it shall be part of the duty of the Town Clerk to take 
charge of the Books, which shall be classed into as many divisions 
as there are School Sections, which Sections shall obtain their 
supply once per quarter, according to such rotations as shall secure 
the whole in turn." 

UNITED COUNTIES OF NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM. 

Cobourg, 25th of February. 
Moved by Rev. Wm. Ormiston, seconded by Dr. Beatty, and 
<^ Resolved, — ^That it is the opinion of this Convention that the 
most practicable plan of rendering available the Legislative pro- 
vision for Public Libraries^ is the establishment of Township 
Libraries, under the authority and management of Township Muni- 
cipalities, with the School Teachers of such Townships and 
Towns." A 
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COUNTY OF HASTINGS. 

J3ellevill€f 26th of February, 
Moved by J. J. Farley, Esq., seconded bjr Robert Bird, Esq., 

aad 

" Resolvedy — That this Meeting considers Township Libraries 
preferable to County or School Section Libraries." 

COUNTY OF PRINCE EDWARD. 

Fictonj 2^th of February, 

" Resolvedj — That in the opinion of this Convention the estab- 
' lishraent of Township Libraries will better promote the objects 
proposed by the formation of Public Libraries, than the establish- 
ment either of County of School Section Libraries." , 

UNITED COUNTIES OF LENNOX AND ADDINGTON. 

NapaneCy \st of Marcli, 
Moved by Dr. Aishton, seconded by Dr. AYLSWORTH,and 

" Resolvedy — That this Convention approve of the establishment 
of Township Libraries." 

COUNTY OF FRONTENAC. 

Kingston, 2nd of March, 
Moved by Thos. KiRKPATRiCK,Esq., seconded by J. B. Marks, 

Esq., ex-Warden, and 

" Resolvedy — That in the opinion of this Convention the estab- 
lishment of County Libraries, embracing Scientific Works and 
Works of Reference, and also Township Libraries, are desirable." 

UNITED COUNTIES OF LEEDS AND GRENVILLE. 

Brockvilley ^th of March, 
Moved by Mr. McCarthy, seconded by Mr. Dowling, and 

" Resolved, — That this Meeting are of opinion that the cause of 
Education would be best advanced by the establishment of Town- 
ship Libraries." 

UNITED counties OF LANARK AND RENFREW. 

Ferthy bth of Marcli, 
" Resolvedy — That it is the sense of this Convention that Town- 
ship Libraries should be established, as being the best fitted to pro- 
mote the object of diffusing information among the people." 

COUNTY OF CARLETON. 

Bytown, Sth of March, 
Moved by II. J. Friel, Esq., seconded by Peter Tompkins, 

Esq., and 

" Resolved, — That in the opinion of this Meeting Township, 
Town, and Village Libraries are desirable." 

COUNTY OF DUNDAS. 

Matilda, 10th of March, 
Moved by P. Carman, Esq., seconded by Dr. A. Worthing- 

TON, and 

<* Resolved, — That Township Libraries are best suited to our 
present wants." 

united counties -of STORMONT and GLENGARRY. 

Cornwall, 12th of March, 
Moved by the Rev. H. Patton, seconded by Mr. Kay, and 

ui\animousIy 

" Resolved, — That it is the sense of this Meeting that it would 
be desirable to establish Public Libraries in every County. That 
these might be established on the principle of a combination of the 
systems of County, Township, and School Section Libraries — the 
County Libraries to contain merely large and expensive works, 
such as Encyclopaedias for reference, &c.-^the Township Libra- 
ries to consist of a general selection from the List, and to be 
established on the circulating or perambulatory system among the 
several School Sections." 

united counties of PRESCOTT and RUSSELL. 

VOrignal, 15th of March. 
" Evolved, — That it is the sense of this Convention that Town- 



ship Libraries should be established, as being the best fitted to pro- 
mote the diffusion of useful information among the people; but 
with the power of dividing and circulating the books among the 
different School Sections of the Township." 



lY. MISCELLANEOUS RESOLUTIONS. 
Cobourg, 25th of February, — Moved by Rev. W. Ormis- 
TON, A. B., seconded by Rev. Mr. Horne, Local Superintendent, 
and 

" Resolved, — That this Meeting greatly deprecates the possi- 
bility of our present School system being overturned by the estab- 
lishment of Separate Schools, and would rejoice at the adoption of 
any measure which would ultimately tend to render the Common 
Schools of our country at once national, unsectarian, and free." 

Matildu, 10th of March,—'' Resolved,— TYiAt this Meeting 
regrets that a clause in the School Act should have been admitted 
to encourage or tolerate any division of Schools, predicated oo 
priuciples having a sectarian tendency : That as an amendment to 
the School Act has been promised, this Meeting do earnestly pray 
that the attention and wisdom ol the Government may be exercised 
in this great and important caitse — that an Act may be passed by 
the Legislature to establish a General System of Education, based 
on principles totally free from any sectarian influence." 

Whitby, 2'^rd of February. — Moved by Rev. Mr. Thorn- 
ton, seconded by Abner IIurd, Esq., and unanimously 

" Resolvedy — That the thanks of this Meeting be cordially 
tendered to the Rev. Dr. Ryerson, for the courteous manner with 
which he has leplied to the various questions propounded ; as also 
for the valuable information which he has offered on the different 
subjects under consideration." 

Cobourg, 25th of Febriuiry. — Moved by Dr. Beatty, se- 
conded by the Rev. Mr. Horne, and unanimously 

" Resolved, — That the thanks of this Meeting are hereby pre- 
sented to the Rev. Dr. Ryerson, for the able exposition he ha» 
given of the points of the School Law which have come under dis- 
cussion ; and also for the very great trouble he has taken in his 
preparatory measure for the establishment of Public School Libra- 
ries, with its cordial approval of the same." 

Belleville, 26th of February, — Moved by B. F. Davy, Esq., 
seconded by C. O. Benson, Esq., and unanimously 

'* Resolved, — That this Meeting cordially unite in offering to 
Dr. Ryerson, Chief Superintendent of Common Schools in Upper 
Canada, their thanks for the very lucid and highly gratifying ad- 
dress this day delivered by him upon the subject of Common 
Schools and Popular Education — and for the display of his en- 
lightened views as to the introduction of Public Libraries in con- 
nection with the School system." 

Ficton, 1st of March. — ** Resolvedy — ^That the cordial thanks 
of this Convention be presented to the Rev. Dr. Ryerson, for liis 
attendance on this occasion, and the valuable information and advice 
given by him ; and that it is the unanimous hope of this Convention 
that his valuable and efficient exertions as Chief Superintendent of 
Schools may long be enjoyed by this Province, which has already 
received from them so much substantial benefit." 

Napanee, 1st of MarcJi. — Moved by Dr. Aishton, seconded 
by the Rev. G. D. Greenleaf^ and unanimously Resolved by a 
standing vote — 

<< That the cordial thanks of this Meeting be presented to the 
Rev. Dr. Ryerson, for his attendance and valuable services 
rendered on this occasion, as well as for his deep interest in, and 
the untiring efforts jput forth, for the education of the youth of our 
Provinee." 

Kingston, 27id of March. — Moved by R. S. Henderson, 
Esq., Local Superintendent, seconded by RopT. Stewart, Esq., 
M. D., and unanimously 

" Resolved, — That the thanks of this Convention be given to 
the Rev. Dr. Ryerson, for his able and lucid exposition of the 
School Law; for his prompt and satisfactory answers to the 
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varioas questions propounded to him — and for his assiduous and un- 
wearied efforts to promote the (educational interests of the country ; 
and that this Convention has full confidence in his ability and in his 
patriotism." 

Brockville^ A^th of March. — Moved by John Crawford, 
Esq., Mayor of the Town, seconded by Wm. Matthie, Esq., 
and unanimously 

" Resolvedy — That the persons composing this Meeting having 
listened with much satisfaction to the lucid explanations given by 
the Rev. Dr. Ryerson, the Chief Superintendent of Education for 
Upper Canada, on the all-important subject of Education, tender 
to the Rev. Dr. the thanks of this Meeting for the present mani- 
festation of the deep interest which he takes in the education of 
the youth of Canada — as well as for his untiring efforts in times 
past to encourage and promote this good cause .'** 

Bytovm, %tk of March. — Moved by Judge Armstrong, se- 
conded by Daniel O'Connor, Esq., and unanimously 

" Resolved y — That the thanks of this Meeting be given to the 
Rev. Dr. Ryerson, for his able and interesting address, and for the 
untiring zeal in the cau^e of Popular Education with which he dis- 
charges the duties of his important office." 

MatUday \Oth of March. — Moved by Wm. Elliott, Esq., 
seconded by George Brouse, Esq., and unanimously 

" Resolvedy — That this Meeting highly approves of the course 
pursued by the Chief Superintendent of Schools, and the efficient 
manner in which he has discharged his arduous duties — as also his 
able and patriotic defence of the cause of a liberal, enlightened, 
and practical system of education." 

Cornwall y 12/A of Marcft. — Moved by Dr. Archibald, se- 
conded by the Rev. Mr. Clarke, and unanimously 

<< Resolved, — That the persons attending this Meeting have 
listened with much pleasure to the very lucid explanations made by 
the Rev. Dr. Ryerson upon our educational system, as well as 
upon the subject of education in general, and tender to the Rev. 
Dr. their thanks for the unwearied efforts he is making for the ad- 
vancement of the education of the rising generation in this Pro- 
vince." 



[Eeported hy Mr. UreJ] 

PRESENTATION OF PLATE TO THE REV. DR RYERSON. 

On Friday afternoon, the 1st instant, at four o'clock, an interesting 
scene was presented in the theatre of the Normal School. ITie gen- 
tlemen connected with that Institution and with the Education Office 
had resolved to present a service of plate to the Chief Superintendent, 
the Rev. Dr. Ryerson, as a testimonial of their affection and esteem, 
and the splendid theatre was filled with happy countenances to witness 
the pleasing ceremony. On the platform were the Members of the 
Council of Public Instruction ; in the area were the teachers and offi- 
cers of the Institution, with the students of the Normal School and a 
numerous company of friends ; and the gallery was ffiled by the pupils 
of the Model School 

The testimonial consisted of a very handsome Tea Service, of eight 
pieces, on which were the following inscription : 

INSCRIPTION ON THE FIRST SALVER. 

This Salver and accompanying Tea Service 

Presented to 

THE REVEREND EGERTON RYERSON, D. D., 

Chief Superintendent of Schools for Upper Canaday 

By the 

Officers connected with the Department of Public- Instruction, as a 

TRIBUTE 

Of their affectionate esteem, and of their high appreciation of his un- 
ceasing efforts to promote popular education in this Province. 

Toronto, April, 1868. 

The initial letter " R." is also engraved upon the shield-shaped pat- 
tern on each piece of the Tea Service. 

INSCRIPTION ON THE SECOND SALVER. 

Presented to 

THE REVEREJTD EGERTON RYERSON, D. D., 

Ohi^ Superintendent of Schools for Upper Canaday ly 



J. Gkoroe IIodgins, 
Thomas IIodgins, 
A. J. Williamson, 
Connected with the Education 
Ojffieey Upper Canada. 



Tnos. J. Robertson, H. M., 

A. McCallcm, 

J. Sakostek, 

S. P. Robins, 

Wm. Hind, 

D. Clark, 

C. Johnson, 
Officers of the Kormal and Model 
SehooUy Upper Canada. 
The Chief Superintendent having been conducted to the platform 
with the members of Council, T. i. Robertson, Esq., in the name of 
his associates, presented the following 

ADDRESS. 
To the Reverend Egerton Ryerson, D. i>., Chi^^f Superintendent of 
Sclioola for Upper Canala^ <fcc. <^., from t?ie Officers connected 
with tJie Department qf Public Instruction. 

Reverend Sir, — The circumstance of your return from your late 
onerouJs and successful labours in the public service affords us an op- 
portunity, of which we gladly avail ourselves, of manifesting in strong 
terms the feelings of respectful esteem and regard which we entertain 
towards you. As Officers connected with the Department of Public 
Instruction, to whom all its workings must be familiar, we offer you 
this expression of our admiration for the ability and energy you have 
displayed in the management of that department ; an ability acknow- 
ledged by individuals of all shades of opinions, and of which the present 
magnificent structure will long remain a monument. 

The present state of popular education in Canada, which contrasts 
so favourably with its condition in other countries, is mainly attri- 
butable, under the Divine blessing, to your exertions ; the very build- 
ing in which we are now assembled owes its existence to your 
unwearied advocacy of the cause of public enlightenment, aided by the 
valuable co-operation of the Council of Public Instruction, and sup- 
ported by the sagacious policy which allocated, for that purpose, a 
generous grant from the public funds. It is universally acknowledged 
to be one of the most elegant and convenient on this continent ; and 
now that so satisfactory a result has attended your labours in pro- 
moting its erection, we cannot forbear congratulating you on their suc- 
cessful issue. 

Trusting that the Institution has assumed a siill more favourable 
position in public estimation during this session of the Normal and 
Model Schools — ^the first since these buildings were appropriated to 
their legitimate objects — and viewing this circumstance as an omen of 
future success under your guidance, equally kind, courteous and judi- 
cious, we conceive the present time to be peculiarly favourable to the 
expression of our sentiments ; and while we cannot pass over in silence 
your public labours in the great cause in which we are all engaged, 
we respectfully request your acceptance of the accompanying tribute 
of our personal regard, which we offer with the warmest and most sin* 
cere wishes for your health, prosperity, and happiness. 

(Signed) 



Thomas J. Robertson, 

Head Master; 

A. McCallum, 

John Sangster, 

S. P. Robins, 

Wm. Hind, 

D. Clark, 

C. Johnson, 
Offi^rs of the Normal and Model 
Schools for Upper Canada. 
Toronto, Ist April, 1853, 



J. George Hodoins, 
Thomas IIodgins, 
A. J. Williamson, 
Connected with the Education 
Offijce for' Upper Canada. 



The Rev. Dr. Ryerson replied as follows : — I thankfully accept this 
handsome expression of your remembrance and affection. It is a 
touching and unexpected welcome on my return from a two months' 
tour, during which I have visited the various County Municipalities of 
Upper Canada, and conferred with many thousands of persons on the 
vital question of educating and providing useful knowledge for all the 
youth of our country. Though during that tour, I have witnessed 
almost every variety of condition amongst the inhabitants, firom the 
hardships and privations of the new settlers along the shores of Lake 
Huron to the comforts and advantages of the citizens of our oldest 
towns and cities — ^and have experienced equal variety in modes of 
travelling — at one extremity of the Province making my way through 
deep mud, and at the other over snow four feet deep ; yet I found 
everywhere a kind appreciation of my humble labours, and a noble 
and intelligent zeal and co-operation to impart the priceless blessings 
of education and knowledge to all the children in Upper Canada, and^ 
to make Upper Canada worthy of the patriotic pride of all her 
children. But to the beautiful testimonial which you this day present, 
there attaches a peculiar interest from the circumstance of its being 
the spontaneous offering of those whose position and duty it htmn so 
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large a degree, devolved on me to determine and oversee. It is a great 
satisfaction and alleviation of offieial responsibility and labour to know, 
that while compelled by necessity and duty to observe the most rigid 
economy, and require the strictest vigilance in all branches of this 
complex department, I am permitted to enjoy the respect and sympathy 
of all its officers, and to witness mutual good will and cordial harmony 
prevailing amongst them. 

I need not say how little any effoijts of mine would have availed in 
producing the results to which you refer, had it not been for the ever- 
ready and efficient labours of the various officers of the establishment, 
and the cordial support of successive Governments and Parliaments. 
In every County of Upper Canada I have heard gratifying testimony 
to the useful labours and salutary influence of the Normal School, as 
also to the facilities which have been provided for furnishing the 
schools with maps and apparatus, and for improving school architecture, 
and for diffusing education and general knowledge; and during my 
visit last week to the seat of Government, I found every disposition 
that the most sanguine mind could desire, both amongst the responsible 
Ministers of the Crown and the members of the Legislature generally, 
to aid us in our work and increase our means of usefulness. And in 
no instance was this feeling more strongly expressed than by Her Ma- 
jesty's representative, the Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, who has at all 
times so cordially and eloquently fostered and commended our system 
of normal and elementary instruction. 

What we have thus far done, has been but laying the foundation. 
We are but commencing to raise the superstructure. Our system has 
only begun to be developed. The facilities as well as the fruits of the 
Normal School are yet immature. The buildings we now occupy are 
at length completed, so as to afford all the conveniences we could de- 
sire for lectures, teaching, and other purposes of the department ; but 
I trust that in the course of the present year, we shall make the sur- 
rounding grounds tributary to the same objects — illustrating the teach- 
ings of agricultural chemistry and vegetable physiology by what may 
bo witnessed on a limited scale (bat sufficiently large for the purposes 
of teaching) in the culture and productions of a botanic, fruit, and 
vegetable garden, a rotation grain and grass farm, as well as a small 
arboretum of native and foreign specimens. 

This year also we shall be able to commence the system of Public 
Libraries, for which the whole country is impatiently waiting. By the 
enlightened liberality of the Government and the Legislature, I trust 
also to be able to add £4000 to the apportionment of the grant in aid 
of Common Schools in Upper Canada, besides furnishing the Journal 
qf Education gratuitously to all the school corporations and superin- 
tendents. And I venture to hope we shall be able to commence a 
public museum and library, and also form the nucleus of a fund towards 
the support of superannuated or worn-out teachers. 

I think that while the future presents demands for no ordinary labor, 
it is also full of hope both to the teacher and the philanthropist, the 
parent add the child. 

It remains for us to be impressed with the greatness of our mission, 
and the sacredness of our obligations — to do what in us lies to fulfil 
public expectations, and to perform our duties faithfully, ever implor- 
ing and relying upon the blessing of Him in whom is all our strength, 
and wisdom, and sanctity, and whose blessing maketh rich without the 
increase of- sorrow. 

The Doctor here handed the written reply to Mr. Robertson, and 
then said — 

That while there was nothing more degrading than for a man to take 
all his opinions, and regulate his conduct by the opinions, and it may 
bo the prejudices of others, yet there was nothing more' encouraging — 
next to the approbation of Him in whose hands we are, and through 
whose mercy wo hope for salvation — nothing more encouraging than 
the respect, the approbation, the confidence, and the sympathy of 
those with whom we are associated in our labors ; and especially nothing 
more encouraging than the confidence and good-will of that por- 
tion of the people who are interested in the progress and general diffu- 
sion of knowledge. Never, during the whole course of my life, have 
I experienced so numerous, so strong, and affecting expressions of this 
confidence and sympathy, as during the last three months in making 
a tour through the Province. He (Dr. R) felt very much gratified by 
the large attendance on the present occasion, as there was nothing that 
lay nearer his heai t, in connection with the great work in which he 
was engaged, than to see all the teachers that came under his charge 
placed in circumstances to command the respect and promote the use- 
fulness of the community. He was astonished and delighted during 
his recent tour at the very high estimate in which teachers were held 
generally to that in which they were held five years ago, and also to 
the very different feelings as to the standard of their qualifications from 
that which existed some years ago. Had he had on his list the names 
^of 500 teachers he would venture to say he would have got schools for 
them all, for applications without number were made to him. But it 
was not possible for them within any given period to train a sufficient 
number of teachers to supply all the schools of Upper Canada. There 



are at present nearly 8500 schools, and the utmost that we can do is 
to send forth 200 teachers a-year, and at that rate it would take twenty 
years to supply a sufficient number of teachers for all the schools. 
There is not a town or village in Upper Canada in which they are not 
applying for teachers from the Normal School ; so that those worthy 
young men who prepare themselves for more extensive usefulness will 
have the most encouragmg assurance of success. The Rev. Superin- 
tendent expressed his delight at seeing so many children presen;,, and 
said that the advantages which these children enjoyed in the Model 
School, where there were so many able teachers, were more than could 
be enjoyed by children in any common school in the city, for there it 
was impossible to supply a sufficient number of teachers to give the 
same amount of instruction that was given in the Model School. He 
hoped the Model School children would be model children for all tlie 
city for their cleanliness, civility, and good conduct generally. The 
Rev. Superintendent concluded with these wonls — My earnest prayer 
to Almighty God is, that all the teachers by whom I am surrounded, 
and those friends who have met to do me honor this day, may live to 
witness such an unprecedented progress of civilization as to mMce them 
regard our own country as the pride of North America generally, and 
Upper Canada as the pride of all the British colonies. (Applause.) 

The Rev. Adam Lillie, in the name of the Council of Public Instruc- 
tion, then briefly addressed the Rev. Superintendent He said : It 
affords us the greatest possible pleasure to witness this kind expression 
of sympathy with you in your labours for the elevation of the interests 
of the country. We go very heartily into the feelings which led these 
friends to present this testimony of respect My own feelings, and I 
believe the feelings of those with whom I am associated, are, that by 
the blessing of God on your labours, you are rendering the country a 
very great service, and our hope is that He will spare your life very 
long in His service, and will enable you to realize to the fullest extent 
the desires with which your heart is so filled. We are delighted to 
see, that you have been making further plans for the future, and spe- 
cially pleased in the interest manifested in relation to the well-being of 
the teachers by the proposal of some provision for their sustenance, 
when they have labored as long as the gratitude and good-feeling 
of the community should think consistent and honorable they should 
do. This proposal will meet with the fullest co-operation on the part 
of the Council. To the parties by whom this testimony of affection 
and respect has been presented, I would take the liberty to say, that 
we congratulate you quite as much as we do him to whom this presen- 
tation has been made. To you it is delightful to have been placed in 
the position that has enabled you to come forward warmly and heartily 
to present this memorial. It would matter very little, indeed, what 
your wishes and determinations were to perform your duty, if you 
were met in your attempt to discharge that duty by anything either 
like indifference, or intermeddling, or unkindness. We know it has 
been far otherwise, that you have felt yourselves free, and have been 
animated by the kindness and interest taken in all your endeavours, 
and we rejoice that you have been enabled to conduct yourselves so 
honourably. AVe do feel that the whole educational interests of the 
country have been most fortunately prosecuted — promoted, on the one 
hand, by the earnestness with which the Chief Superintendent has 
laboured, and, on the other, by the zeal and intelligence which the 
officers and teachers have manifested. The Rev. gentleman then con- 
gratulated the students of the Normal School, and sat down amidst 
great applause. 

The interesting proceedings were then closed with the benediction 
by the Rev. Mr. Jennings. 

DEATH OF PROFESSOR MURRAY. 
On the 30th ult, suddenly, at Port Albert, Ashfield, the Rev. Robt. 
Murray, Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Toronto. Mr. Murray was for some years in a declining 
state of health, and had, in consequence, withdrawn from the active 
duties of his Ptofessorship, which, however, during his absence, were 
most efficiently performed by J. B. Cherriman, M.A., Fellow of St 
John's College, Cambridge. Previously to Mr. Murray's appointment 
as Professor, ho held the office of Assistant Superintendent of Common 
Schools, Upper Canada. He was long and favorably known in Upper 
Canada, and had endeared himself, by his amiability and modesty, to a 
large circle of friends, by whom his many excellent qualities will be 
held in affectionate remembrance. — BritisK Colonut. 

Four Good Habits. — There were four good habits which a wise and 
good man earnestly recommended in his counsels and by his own exam- 
ple, and which he considered essentially necessary for the happy man- 
agement of temporal concerns — these are punctuality, accuracy, steadi- 
ness, and despatch. Without the first, time is wasted, those who relj 
on us are irritated and disappointed, and nothing is done in its proper 
time and place. Without the second, mistakes the most hurtful to our 
own credit and interests, and that of others, may be committed. With- 
out the third, nothing can be well done; and, without the fourth, 
opportunities of advantage are lost which it is impossible to recall. 
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CANADA. 

MONTnLY SUMUART. 

The Paris (IT. C.) Star states, that there are at present under tnition in 
the Common Schools about 410 children ; in the upper village school 280, 
in the lower 130; a number greater than has ever previously attended. 
This is a very gratifying prospect for Paris, as nearly every child of school 
age is at present enjoying the benefit of instruction. The Star is convinced 
that it would be difficult to find a child above five years old not attending 

school. Two superior school houses are to be erected in St. Catharines 

during the ensuing summer, one near Tale^s foundry, the other at the inter- 
section of King and Academy Streets. They will cost about £2000. 

Colonel Eingsmill, Chairman of the Board of Trustees, in the town of 
Niagara, is promoting school improvements with great seal. He has drawn 
up a series of regulations for the guidance of teachers, and discipline of the 
Bcholars. Boys who make a nobe in the street in passing to or from school 
are to be punished. Dr. Bumside, on the 9th of April, (the seventy- 
ninth anniversary of his birth,) gave practical effect to his long-expressed 
intention of contributing to the support of Trinity College, Toronto. On 
that day he presented to the Corporation of the College the title deeds of 
property in this city, valued at £6,000. The Right Rev. Bishop Strachan, 
in an appropriate speech, accepted the gift on behalf of the Corporation, 

and a vote of thanks was passed to the venerable donor. ^The new school 

houses in the cities of Toronto and Hamilton are now about completed, and 
will be opened for the admission of pupils at as eariy a period as possible. 
—An open Convocation of the University of Toronto was held in the hall 
of the Legislative Assembly, on Tuesday, the 20th instant— the Vice Chan- 
cellor presiding. Several degrees were conferred, and twenty students 
matriculated. The addresses of the President were warmly applauded. 

The Bill providing for the reorganization of this institution has received 

the Royal assent. 

SCHOOL LECrUBE BT W. O. BUELL, ESQ., PERTH. 

On the 8d instaiit a lecture was delivered at Perth, by W. 0. Buell, Esq., 
Saperintendent of Schools, in advocacy of the system of public instruction 
now being established in Upper Canada. The lecturer gave a brief sketch 
of the history of education in England, illustrating the experience of that 
country, where the Government had granted Uirge assistance to different 
religious bodies, instead of establishing a national system of education, under 
which all classes of the people would have been instructed. Although the 
nation was wealthy, and Urge sums had been raised by the different religious 
bodies themselves, and a large amount had been bequeathed and contributed 
by individuals, yet the retuU proved that such a course was ineffectual. 
*^ One-half of the whole adult population of the United Kingdom, including 
Ireland, cannot read or write. One-half of the female adult population of 
England and Wales cannot sign their names to a marriage certificate.*' 
" Great Britain contains a larger proportion of utterly uniustructed and de- 
graded men, and women, and young children, than any other Christian 
country, fit to be ranked in the uane scale of civilization and intelligence.** 
The lecturer then turned to Holland, giving the retultt^ where a different 
course was pursued, and showing the advantages of having a permanent 
system of public schools. He then tunied to Upper Canada, and dwelt upon 
the great progress made in a very few years towards the establishment of 
such a system, and spoke of the fruits already apparent, and of our reasons 
for believing in a happy future, not indeed distant, when our country should 
be more generally blessed with the light of philosophy and the glow of pa- 
triotism. The religious element, the County Board of Public Instruction, 
school visitors and school libraries, free schools, and reasons why the rich 
should support them, as well as the zeal and ability of the Chief Superintend- 
ent — were among the topics embraced in the lecture ; as well as the duty 
of parents in reference to schools, and the tendency of the School Law, to 

get up an educational spirit in the country. The County Convention, 

held here to-day, was ably addressed by the Chief Superintendent, although 
he felt rather indisposed. The meeting was large, and great interest was 
manifested. A resolution in favor of Township Libraries, and one in favor 
of a legislative enactment, establishing free schools throughout Upper Ca- 
nada, passed by large majorities. Several gentlemen addressed the meeting, 
discussing these topics. — Perth, 6th March. — Frofin a Corretpondent. 

Testimonial of Respect to Mr. F. M'Callum, S. S., Xo. 6, Trafalgar. 
— ^On the Sd inst. a valuable silver watch, with suitable inscription, was pre- 



sented by the Trustees of School Section Ko. 6, Trafalgar, to Mr. Finlay 
M^Callura, their late teacher, on his retiring from the profession of school- 
teaching. In the accompanying address, they state that the harmony which 
has existed in the Section is in a great degree attributable to his indefatigable 
labors, and the uprightness and consistency of his deportment, while his 
uniform amiability and kindness have gained him the confidence and esteem 
of all who knew him. Mr. M*CaIlum made an appropriate reply to this very 
high compliment. — Ibid. 

Promotion of Education at Pinoal. — **A Friend of Progress" thus 
addresses the Editor of the London Prototype : — ^Permit me to give a short 
account of our doings in Fingal, for the promotion of education, hoping that 
it may have a tendency to stimulate others to more vigorous action, for the 
education of the youth of our Province, who, in a few short years, will bo 
brought into public life, to take an active part in the afOurs connected with 
the management of our young and interesting Province. The Fingal school 
was as much behind the times a year ago, as any school in the County of 
Elgin ; but now, I am happy to say, it is second to none in the county. The 
people have voted down the old-fashioned high rate bill, and established a 
rate of 2s. 6d. per quarter, for each scholar attending school, the balance to 
be raised by a tax on the rateable property of the school section. That, yoo 
will say, speaks well for the intelligence and liberality of our section ; 
another thing that has wrought a great change, and a very important one 
too, in our school, was the efficient services of a suitable teacher, who loves 
Ills high calling — because he delights in instructing those committed to his 
charge, and he spares neither money nor labor to make the school-room 
attractive to the pupils. The consequence is, that, under such a system, the 
people found the school-house entirely to small, and they, like intelligent 
British subjects, voted that the trustees should immediately build a new 
school-house. Our trustees who also take some interest in education, set to 
work and erected a large and commodious building, thirty by fifty feet, and 
fourteen feet between the floor and ceiling; the house is seated according 
to the most approved plan, four rows of seats in the width of the building, 
the seats facing the teacher ; every seat with a desk in front ; the house is 
divided into three apartments r the Ukrger part seats one hundred pupils, the 
two smaller parts for recitation rooms. The recitation rooms are of great 
advantage to the school, from the fact that three classes can recite at the same 
time in the several rooms, without disturbing each other, by which arrange- 
ment pupils can receive double the usual instruction, without any additional 
expense. Now, I will show you how our teacher manages it \V#have but 
the one paid teacher, the others honorary teachers; every morning our 
teacher has it distinctly understood, that those in the advanced classes, who 
get their lessons best for the day, will have the honor of teaching a primary 
class, as a mark of distinction for their industry. Ton will see at a glance 
that the system is good, and that it has a tendency to •draw out and expand 
the ideas of those connected with the school. We had the pleasure of wit- 
nessing an examination on the 24 th ult., which reflected great credit on the 
teacher, Mr. Patrick Farrill, a native of London Township." 

The PirBLic Schools of Preston : — The Oalt Reporter analyses the 
Report of the Board of Trustees of Preston for the year 1 852, and remarks: — 
*^ It is the fullest and most complete document of the kind we have ever seen, 
and we have great pleasure in laying the following extracts before our readers 
with the single remark, that where Teachers are treated in the kindly and 
liberal way they appear to be in Preston, and honored and held in esteem by 
Parents and the Public, they will perform their duties with far greater hope 
of success — far more pleasantly both to themselves and the scholars — ^and be 
stimulated to greatiy more increased exertions for their young charges, than 
where, as in general, they are ground down to the lowest pittance— and de- 
prived of all authority over their pupils. The salaries paid to the Teachers 
have been from £60 to £76 a-year. There have been thirty-one visits to 
the School, viz : one by Local Superintendent, twenty four by Trustees, and 
six by other persons. The Board has held twenty-four meetings during the 
year. The School is supported on the Free School system. The school is 
poftsessed of seven large Maps, a Blackboard, a set of tablet lessons for Reading 
and also for Arithmetic, and copy lines, all pasted on boards and varnished, 
an arithmeticon, and to this the Board have lately added a full set of Orrery 
and drawing lessons. The School has been kept open the whole year. There 
have been two public examinations during the year. The Journal of Edu- 
cation, from Toronto, is the periodical kept by the Board. The Board having 
found it necessary to provide larger accomodations for the scholars than 
could be had in the present school house, it was therefore resolved to pur- 
chase a new school site and build a school house thereon, suitable to the 
wants of the village. App^cation was made to the Municipal Council to 
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raise the sum of Four Hundred Pounds in fire equal successive yearly pay- 
ments of £80 each, commencing in 1862, for the purpose of defraying the 
expenses of the new building. The school site, being one acre of ground, 
has been bought for £47 10s. The contract has been let for £395. The 
building will have three school rooms, each of thirty-four by twenty>six feet, 
and fourteen feet high, and an entrance hall of twenty-six by ten feet, all to 
be warmed by hot air. The materials for building are bricks. All to be 
finished by the 1st of June next. The Board has also applied to the Muni- 
cipal Council for the sum of £'75 extra school tax, to defray the teacher^s 
salaries, and other incidental expenses. 

The progress of the scholars during the latter part of the year has been 
very gratifying, the excellent discipline introduced by the present teacher, 
Ur. James Boikle, has had a benevolent influence upon the conduct and 
behaviour of the pupils, both in and out of school. His superior mode of m- 
struction, and strict attention to his duties, linked together with his afifablo 
manners, have won for him the respect of all parties, and the universal at- 
tachment of his pupils. He has thus laid a solid foundation for accomplish- 
ing the great aim of a school — to instruct the rising generation with useful 
knowledge, teach them the duties of man towards Grod, his iSeighbor, and 
himself, imposes upon the young mind the necessity and advantage of whole- 
some instruction, and take dangerand disadvantage of ignoAince, sothatthey 
may become useful members of society, an ornament and the pride of their 
nation, and a source of joy and comfort to their parents, when old age calls 
them to retire from the stage of activity of this earthly lodge. The average 
attendance of pupils during the last year, has also considerably exceeded the 
attendance of the former years. The report of 1851 shows an average at- 
tendance of 84, while the report of 1852 shows 106 out of 130 scholars on 
the register, which number would still be greater were it not for the want of 
room, on account of which many children are kept at home. The salary 
of the Teacher has been increased for the present year, in proportion to his 
additional labour and duties, and the Board has also engaged an assistant 
teacher, to take charge of the younger scholars, in order to enable the prin- 
cipal teacher to devote .more time to the instruction of more advanced pupils. 
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SCHOOLS IK THF. STATE OF MICHIGAN. , 

Petition of the P. E. Bishop of Michigan to the Honorable the Senate and 
.^Icmie of J^eprcsentalivcs of the /State of Michigan : 

The undersigned is the Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
diocese of Michigan. lie has learned from the public newspapers and froui 
petitions about to be presented to your honorable bodies, that an application 
is to be made for such a division of the school fund of this state, so that " in 
all cases the parent be left free to choose the teacher to whom he will en- 
trust the education of his child." Such an application, if granted, he con- 
siders as giving the right, not only of parents but of every religious body, 
to select teachers, who will teach the peculiarities of the religious views or 
opinions they may hold. It will place the whole school fund of this state in 
the hands of religious bodies and sects, and entrust to them the education 
of the children of the state ; for the right, if given to one, will be claimed 
by each and by all. Whatever the opinion the undersigned may entertain 
in reference to the system and effects of common school education, he begs 
leave to say, that he has no wish or desire to interfere with, or in any way 
alter or abridge, the system which has been the pride of this state, and which 
has furnished to so many thousands of her children the means of obtaining 
A high secular education — nor does he wish that the fund so generously 
granted to the people of this state, an4 so carefully guarded by her legisla- 
tures, and 80 highly prized by her citizens, should be used for the promotion 
of sectarian strife and bitterness. 

It is one of the distinguishing features of our free institutions, and which 
lies at the foundation of the happiness and freedom of our people, that neither 
reli^nous test nor religions preferences form any purt of our legislation. All 
religious bodies are placed on precisely the same footing, and whatever may 
be the exclusive claims of each, and of ally they can only be settled by an 
appeal to a higher and a different authority than state legislatures. But, if 
your honorable body sees fit to overturn andjlestroy that system, whicli has 
been heretofore so carefully guarded, and which has introduced into every 
occupation and profession some of the most distinguished men of the state, 
and which has brought to the door of the poor man the means of educating 
his children : and if the priests and clergymen of every religious body are to 
take the place of the common school teacher, and the state is to assume 
the duty, through them, of extending and building up religious differences, 
and of fomenting strife and contention — then the undersigned most reluc- 



tantly would claim to have his shar^ this work. If, then, such a change 
is to be made in our common school law, so as to allow parents to choose 
teachers for their children, the undersigned would respectfully ask for his 
proportion of the common school fund, so that the people entrusted to his 
spiritual oversight may employ such teachers as will fully carry out their re- 
ligious preferences. He would freely and frankly state to your honorable 
bodies, that the amount thus granted shall be carefully used in teaching the 
principles and doctrines of the Protestant Episcopal Church, and that the 
services of as many clergymen and laymen of the church shall be secured 
and used, so that no other principles and doctrines shall find any place in the 
difiereni schools. Samuel A. McCosket, 

Detroit, January 19, 1853. Bishop, &c., of Michigan. 

IflCHIOAN nHITERSITT-^PRUBBIA AND MICHIOAN. 

The chair of ancient languages has been filled the present year by Profl 
Boies, formerly of Brown University, a ripe scholar and experienced in teaeh- 
ing. The chair of logic and history has been offered by the Regents this 
present week to Rev. N. 0. Haven, of the Methodist church in New Tork 
city, who, it is hoped, will soon enter upon his duties. The office of chan- 
cellor or president has beeen filled by the election of Rev. Dr. Tappan, of 
New Tork University. His inauguration took place on the 2l8t instant. At 
the appointed hour the large church was filled with citizens and etrangers. 
To a very appropriate address by Mr. Palmer, of the Board of Regents, 
reminding him of the design of the University, the great interests and res- 
ponsibility committed to his bands, their high expectations and confidence 
in his capacity, and his regular induction into office as the first Chancellor. 
Profl Tappan responded in a speech of great power and beauty, occupying 
more them two hours. After acknowledging the importance of the station 
which, unsought, he now entered upon, he adverted to the situation and 
unexampled prosperity of our State, saying that Prussia and Michigan had 
the credit of creating educational systems, and we were indebted to those 
who had proposed ours. Though it is sustained by the State, private munifi- 
cence may not be dispensed with. 

An estate would be more surely entailed by endowing a professorship, or 
founding an observatory, than in any other way. Though ours is a great 
State, it should make men as well as railroads, and circulate truth as well as 
gold and silver. The principle of our school system was grand and compre- 
hensive, and reached far back to our earliest dates. It includes the primary 
schools, which are necessary to the existence of higher institutions, and for 
them teachers should be fully prepared and qualified, to which the Normal 
school should be cherished. There is no rivalry of institutions, but a unity 
of design and plan. Should he not comprehend its greatness and importance^ 
and do his utmost for it, the shades of the dead, and voices of the living, would 
cry shame I We need not depend on foreign lands or learned books or men. 

After a rapid survey of the different species of knowledge, the speaker 
laid down his plan for the University, touching rather severely upon our 
desire for fine buildings, and nice rooms, while we neglect the libraries and 
other means of furnishing the mind, expending our means upon brick and 
mortar, which we ought to be paying to professors of lectures in every depart- 
ment of science and art which any one might wish to pursue. The thing 
proposed was to carry out fully the Prussian system which we have adopted^ 
appointing full faculties, conferring various degrees according to studies and 
proficiency, and thus build up an Institution m every respect the best in the 
country, and which should be a centre of attraction to students from this and 
other States. These views were urged with great force and clearness, and 
his best efforts pledged to their furtherance. 

The medical department numbers over 150 students, a fiict unexampled 
among similar institutions at the same age. 

It is in contemplation to erect an Observatory in connection with the 
University of Michigan. A public meeting was held in Buffalo, a few days 
since, at which Dr. Tappan, President of the University, expressed the views 
of the friends of the project To complete the work, the sum of $10,000 U 
required. — Detroit Advertiser, 

UASSACHITSETTS COMIIOH SCHOOLS. — 16TH REPORT. 

The main topic discussed in the report of the Secretary of the Board, ia 
the abolition of the district school system, and the grading of the public- 
schools. This plan has been tried in several towns, and with much success. 
The subject is ably discussed by Dr. Sears, aud his remarks are entitled to 
the earnest consideration of the friends of education throughout the state. 
The secretary recommends no immediate legislation upon the subject, but 
thinks that when the general voice of those who take an interest in our 
public schools shall favor the movement, the repeal of the law authorising 
school districts would be expedient 
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From the tables accompanjing the report, we learn that during the year 
1861-2 the number of public schoolfl in the state was 4066 ; the number of 
scholars was, in summer, 186,762, and in winter, 199,188 — the average 
attendance being respectively 136,809 in summer, and 162,646 in winter. 
The number of teachers, summer and winter, was 2464 males and 6466 
females. The average length of schools was 7 months and 16 days, and the 
average wages of male teachers was |87 26 per month, and of females 
1 16 36. The amount of money raised by taxes for the support of schools, 
including only the wages of teachers, board, and fuel, was |910,216 04. 
This is exclusive of $39,768 87 Yoluntarily contributed, and $26,868 26, the 
income of school funds belonging to towns or districts. The income of the 
state school fund distributed among the towns was $41,668 22. Besides 
the public schools, there arc 71 incorporated and 749 unincorporated aca- 
demies and private schools in the state, with an average of 16,181 scholars. 

The secretary, in commenting upon the tables, gives some facts and figures 
to show the increased interest which is taken in the public schools and the 
progress of education in the state. In 1841-2, the money raised for schools 
by tax was an average of $2 79 for every child in the state between four and 
sixteen ; in 1861-2, the average was $4 49 for each child in the state be- 
tween five and fifteen. In the appropriation of money raised by tax from 
1841-2 to 1861-2, inclusive, the increase was 76 per cent., while the in- 
crease of population was only about 86 per cent. 

In 1841-2 the number of public schools was 8198 ; ui 1851-2 the number 
had increased to 4056—27 per cent The number of teachers and the ave- 
rage attendance has proportionably increased. 

Dartmouth College — Liberal Donation. — A correspondent of the New 
Hampshire Patriot states that George C. Shattuck, M. D., of Boston, has 
recently made a donation of $7,000 to Dartmouth College, for the erection 
of an observatory and the purchase of astronomical and philosophical instru- 
ments; also a donation of $1000 for the purchase of books for the library. 
Prof. Young will proceed to Europe early this season to purchase the 
instruments for the observatory and books for the library. 
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MONTHLY SUMMARY. 

Mr. Cobden has in press a pamphlet, entitled—" 1798 and 1858," in which 
he traces the causes of the last war with France, and compares the policy of 

England towards France then and now. Lord J. Russell has announced the 

speedy publication of the " Memorials and Correspondence of Charics James 
Fox." -Alexandre Dumas has just stated to the public, that from the com- 
mencement of his literary career up to the present time, he has produced not 

fewer than 700 volumes and 60 plays. Mr. Charles Knight, the projector 

and publisher of the Fenny Cyclopedia, now proposes a more pretending 
work of the same kind, to be entitled the Imperial Cyclopedia. It is to be 
in two parts or sections, the first, consisting of nine volumes, to comprise the 
sciences and arts ; and the other to embrace geography, history, biography, 

*c. A large sale of autographs, comprising 1480 articles, has just closed 

in Paris. A letter of Galileo produced 206 francs ; a signature of Benevento 
Cellini, 222f. ; signature of Michael Angelo (of doubtful authenticity), 809f. ; 
one of Madame de Sevigne, I76f. ; one of Mary Tudor, 74f. ; one of the Duke 
of Marlborough, 8 If. ; and one of his wife, 70f. ; two horse's heads and five 
human arms, drawn with a pen, and five lines of figures, by Raphael, sold 
for 860f. The highest was obtained for a signature of Moli^re, the French 
dramatist, which produced 480f. The entire proceeds of the sale amounted 

to 27,249f. Five francs are equal to 4s. 8d. of our currency. 

The Academy of Sciences at St. Petersburg has elected the Earl of Rosse, P.R.S., 
an honorary member of their body, in consideration of the very eminent services 
that he has rendered to astronomical science Dr. Pereira, author of '* Ele- 
ments of Materia Medica and Therapeutics," died at London, 20th January, from 
some internal organic disease, at the age of 49. This death is a loss to the medical 

world. The Rev. Dr. Scoresby (the ex-sailor), says that whales are known to 

descend perpendicularly firom 4200 to 4800 feet; and at the latter depth he 
has calculated, from accurate data, that a large whale would have to sustain 
the pressure of 211,200 tons distributed over its entire surface, or about 187 
tons on every square foot of its body. The Liverpool Free Library exhi- 
bited on the 62d day since the opening a truly gratifying result, 82,995 

books having been issued and returned in that period. Mr. Ingersoll, the 

American Minister in England, has made a donation of books, &c., to the 
Free Public Library at Manchester. The trustees of the Astor Library in 



New York have presented their annual report to the legislature, from which 
we gather the following facts. The funds and property of the institution are 
valued at $460,000. The cost of the building and site has been $70,000 • 
and the expenditure for books thus far $75,864. More than 60,000 volumes 
have been collected, and Dr. Cogswell is now in Europe authorized to expend 
$25,000 in the purchase of additional works. The books are expected to be 
arranged on the i^helves in April, and the library open to the public in May. 
Commencing with about 80,000 volumes, free from debt, and having a vested 
fund of $180,000, the interest of which is to be steadily applied to enlarging 
the collection, this must ultimately become one of the largest libraries in the 
world. The literary executors appointed under the will of the late Mr. Web- 
ster intend to collect whatever can be found of his works and correspondence 
not already known and published as his, and whatever may, in any way, 

serve to illustrate his life, character, or public services. At Oxford the 

site of the new Museum of Science is decided on, in the parks adjacent to 

Wadham College. An important piece of news reaches us from Italy — 

namely, that an Italian astronomer, named Pom polio de Cuppis, has practi- 
cally discovered that the moon has an atmosphere — he having clearly ob- 
served the refraction of a star's rays on the passage of the moon. Details 
of the alleged discovery have been submitted to Father Secchi, Director of 
the Observatory at Rome, and we await his decision before going into them. 

DoUBLK Current in the Ocean. — Lieut. M. F. Maury, of the National 
Observatory, Washington, read a scientific paper, lately, in Broadway Taber- 
nacle, New York, in demonstration of the theory that the water of the ocean 
circulates by means of a double current—one satting from the equator to the 
poles, and the other from the poles to the equator. Its aim was to show, 
also, that the great currents of the ocean are as perfectly in accordance with 
law and order as the ** harmony of the spheres ;" that the Gulf Stream and 
other organic currents could not have existed had the sea water not been 
salt ; that salt was one of the most powerful agents in oceanic circulation ; 
whence comes the salt in sea water ; how shells and marine insects become 
important agents in vegetation and modifying climate ; how these little 
creatures build their houses and cells ; and how they prevent the sea from 
becoming more and more salinous. 

The New Grinnell Arctic ExPEniTiON. — We learn that Dr. Kane has 
been officially appointed to the command of the new expedition, which by 
the liberality of Mr. H. Grinnell and Mr. Peabody, is to be despatched to the 
Arctic regions. He is also charged with duties of a scientific character. It 
is announced also that Lieut. Page, under instructions from the Secretary of 
the Navy, is preparing for an qptploration of the Plata and Paraguay. The 
expedition to Japan Is also furnished with the requisites for scientific inves- 
tigation. The United States will thus be simultaneously conducting physical 
researches in the Eastern seas, in Africa, in South America, and in the polar 
regions. 

the caloric ship ERICSSON. 

The externals of this curious ship are merely those of a graceful steamship. 
There is no novelty in it except that the huge chimney of the ocean steamer 
hasgiven place to four very modest little funnels, hardly bigger than stove 
pipes. Indeed at a little distance it is very hard to detect them at all. These 
little chinncys are the only flues to furnaces that arc to generate power for 
a first class ship of twenty-two hundred tons register. A finer hull, or a 
stronger, or, for her tonnage, a more costly one, has never been launched in 
America. She has received her engines under the superintendence of their 
inventor whose name has been given to the ship. These engines are the 
first of their kind ever applied to marine purposes, and they may prove to 
be the last, for this ship with " Caloric Engines " is simply a stupenduous 
experiment, unequalled in point of audacity, in the history of mechanics. In 
the "Caloric engine" it is proposed to use the well known expansibility of 
atmospheric air by heat, as the motive power, in place of steam. The mocha- 
nicsal elements of the engine will, of course, be identical with those of the 
steam engine. Cylinders, reciprocating and parallel motions converted by 
the crank to the required rotation, all strike the eye familiary. ** But all 
else how changed." The boilers with their volcanic furnaces are gone. The 
air pump — the condenser — the familiar engine room — and the deep-dawn 
darkness where the side-levers play, — these are all gone or transformed past 
all recognition. The low pressure developed by the new agent requires 
increased area of of piston head, or cylinder section. In the Ericsson these 
are enormous. 168 inches is the diameter of each of four cylinders, that 
stand in a line upon the ship's keel. Thus each working piston presents an 
area nearly four times larger that any steam engine piston-hoad in the world 1 
Two experimental caloric engines, of five and of sixty horse power respec- 
tively, have been in operation for several months. But the stride is a tremen- 
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doua one — from such petty works as these to such colossal engiaery as is now 
ftfloat in the "JSriosson.*' It may be gratifying to oar readers to know that 
a trial of the motive powers of this yessel, made on Wednesday, Dec 15, 
may be regarded as having in the most satis&ctory manner established the 
tiicoess of the bold experiment. 

Shakxspsark'b House. — Her Miyesty's Ministers have taken up Shake- 
speare^s House, — and the Solicitor of the Board of Works, gives notice in 
the usual official organ for such notices, the London Gagelte^ '* that applica* 
tion is intended to be made to Parliament in the next session, for an act to 
vest in the Commissioners of Her Majesty^s Works and Public Buildings, and 
their succeasors, certain messuages, tenements, and hereditaments, situate 
in Henley-street, in the borough of Stratford-upon-Avon, and in the county 
of Warwick, (a certain portion whereof is commonly called or known by the 
name of 'Shakespeare^s House,') upon trust to provide for the care and pre- 
servation of the said portion known as * Shakespeare's House,^ and to permit 
the public to have access thereto at such times, subject to such conditions, 
and under such rules and regulations as the said commissioners may from 
time to time prescribe." It is further intended to empower the commissioners 
** to pull down certain other portions of the said premises, and to demise or 
let the materials of the portions to be pulled down, and to receive the pro- 
ceeds thereof, and also the rents and profits of the portions let, and also such 
monies as may from time to time be appropriated by Parliament for the pur* 
poses aforesaid." Should this act pass the legislature, lasting thanks will be 
due to Lord John Manners for bis services in settling a national property on 
the British nation. The pulling down, we may add, will not include any 
portion of *' Shakespeare^s House." It has for its object the isolation of the 
*^ House," and its protection against fire. 

Thx Paris Press. — ^The press of Paris has generally &llen off in circula- 
tion since Louis Napoleon deprived it of liberty. The Journal de» J>eb4MU 
alone has kept at its previous figure of 12,000 capies. The ConttUutionnel, 
which, previous to the coup d'4taiy circulated 80,000 copies, rose soon afW- 
wards to 33,000, as it was then the special organ of the usurper, but has 
ttBce &llen oflT to some 26,000, notwithstanding a reduction of its price to 
32 francs, or $6 a year, which is considerably less than the cost of the paper 
and stamps. This journal has, however, just been sold to M. Mires, the 
proprietor of the Pay«, a rival establishment, and now the favorite of the 
Emperor, for the sum of 1,600,000 francs, or about $300,000. The Payi 
sold 18,000 copies before December; it now sells no more than 11,000. 
The Siecle^ the organ of the Gavaignac republicans, has fallen from 28,000, 
to 20,000 ; the Pre^se, Girardin's paper, from 21,000 to 19,000 ; thePa/rt«, 
from 24,000 to 18,000 ; the Gazette de France^ Legitamist, from 3,700 to 
3,200: the l/nivera, Caiholic, from 9,000 to 5,000; the AssembUe Nationale 
Fudionist, from 12,000 to 6,500 ; the C/nton, Legitimist, from 6,000 to 4,000. 
The circulation of the entire daily press of Paris, excepting the Moniteur^ 
the official organ of the Government, has fallen off some 65,000 sheets daily 
under the reign of the new Napoleon. 



MAP OF UPPER CANADA, 

BY W. H. Smith. Constructed from the latest Surveys for " Canada^ 
PaMy PreJtent^ and Future^^ exhibiting the Names and Boundaries of 
Upper Canada, according to the new County Divisions. Size 2 ft. by 1^ ft 
Beautifully engraved. For sale at the Depository in connection with the 
Education Office, Toronto. Price — in sheets, 2s. 6d. ; mounted on canvas, 
rollers, and coloured, 5s. 
Toronto, April, 1853. 



EXAMINATION OF COMMON SCHOOL TEACHERS. 

AN EXAMINATION of COMMON SCHOOL TEACSERS, and others 
deurous of becoming such, will take place on TUESDAY, 10th day of 
MAY next, at NINE o'clock, a.m., at the following named places: — 

AT THE COUNTY COURT-HOUSE, CITY OF TORONTO. 

Examining Committee, — The Revs. John Jennings, H. J. Grasett, John 
Barclay, and John Roaf ; Dr. J. Hayes, and Messrs. Catheart, M*Murrich, 
and Boyle. 

AT DUFFIn's creek. 

Examining Committee. — The Revs. A. W. Waddell and R. H. Thornton ; 
Dr. Foote, and Messrs. W. B. Wnrren, and E. Anuis. 

AT BRAMPTON. 

Examining Committee. — The Revs. J. Pringle, H. B. Osier, R. J. Me- 
Oeorge, and T. Dickson; Dr. Crombie, aud Messrs. T. Studdert, and A. 
Simpson. 

AT KEWMARKET. 

Examining Committee. — Jos. Hartman, Thomas Nixon, and R. H. Smith, 
Esqs. 

AT BTCHMOND HILL. 

Examining Committee. — The Revs. J. Boyd, J. G. Armstrong, and T. 
Wightman ; A. Wright, and T. C. Prosser, Esqs. 

Teachers and others presenting themselves for Examination, will be re- 
quired to select the particular Glass in wKch 4ftiey propose to pass ; and 



previous to being admitted for Examination, most furnish to the Examining 
Committee satisfactory proof of good moral character ; such proof to consist 
of the certificate of the Clergyman whose ministration the Candidate has 
attended ; and in cases where the party has taught a Common School, the 
certificate of the Trustees of said school. Each Candidate will be expected 
to attend the Examination in his own School Circuit, if poerible. 

The Board will meet at the Court-house, on Tuesday, 21st day of June 
next, at Two o^clock. p.m., for the purpose of receiving the Reports of the 
several Examining Committees, licensing Teachers, and for other business. 
By order of the Board, 

JOHN JENNINGS, 
Chai.'-man Co. Board ^ P. /., F., 0., and P. 
City cf Toronto, 29Ui March, 1858. 



GRAMMAR SCHOOL CIRCUIT No. 3. 

LINCOLN AND WELLAND. 

THE MEETINGS of the COUNCIL for the EXAMINATION of TEACH- 
ERS will be as follows : 

BEAMSVILLE, TUESDAY, APRIL 12, 
SMITHVILLE, MONDAY, JUNE 6, 
BEAMSVILLE, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 8, 
SMITHVILLE, MONDAY, DECEMBER 5, 
At TEN o*ck>ck, A. M., each day. 

ABISHAI MORSE, 
Smith ville, March 16, 1853. Cfiairman. 

ANTED, a SITUATION as TEACHER of a COMMON SCHOOL, by a 
YOUNG MAN who was trained in the Nobmal School, and who 
holds a First Class Certificate, to remain in force until annulled, from the 
Educational Board of the United Counties of Northumberland and Durham. 
Communications addressed to Tbos. J. Robkrtson, Esq., Head Master, 
Normal School, will be attended to. — April, 1853. 



WANTED a SITUATION, by a TEACHER trained in the Normal 
School, and having a Second Class Certificate. Satisfactory refer- 
ences given. Addreas— J. M., Scarboro*, stating salary. — ^April, 1858. 



WANTED IMMEDIATELY, for the COMMON SCHOOL of the Vaiage 
of PORT SARNI A, a SECOND CLASS MALE TEACHER. Salary, 
£75 — with the probability of being increased, to an efficient and enter- 
prizing Teacher. Apply, if by letter, post-paid, to the Rev. J. Armour, 
Port Samia.— April, 1858. 



NOTICE TO FEMALE SCHOOL TEACHERS. 

THE BoARo OF School Trustees, of the Town of Brantford, require TWO 
FEMALE TEACHERS, for the High School, one as Principal of the Fe- 
male Department, (Salary £76 pfr annum) and another as assistant, (Salary 
£50 per annum.) 

Applications, (if by letter, pre-paid) with Certificates of Character and 
competence to be made to CHARLES ROBINSON, Esq., Chairman of the 
Board, on or before the 1st of May next 

Secretary's Office, ) ^^ ^ tittrx^q 

Board of School Tustees, [ ^"- **• BURNS. 

Brantford, April 9, 1868. J iteeretary. 

AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY, CANADA 
ROUTE.-NEW ARRANGEMENTS, 

MESSENGERS are regulariy despatched Trf-Weekly, from BUFFALO 
to TORONTO and HAMILTON, ROCHESTER to TORONTO, TORON- 
TO to HAMILTON, Semi-weekly : HAMILTON to LONDON. Agencies 
and Offices have been opened at Cobourg, Port Hope, Bond Head, Darlington, 
Oshawa, Whitby, Oakville, Brantford, Woodstock, Ingersoll and London, 
C. W. Connecting with New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Albany, 
' Troy, Cincinatti, St. Louis, Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, and all the Principal 
Cities and Towns in the United States, California and England. 

Merchandise, Packages, Specie, Bank Notes, Maps, Books, Collections and 
Bundles of every description of goods Received and Transported with Des- 
patch aud safety, in charge of reliable Messengers, who are supplied with 
Iron Safes and Epress Trunks for protection of Property. 

LiTiKGSTOK, Fargo k Co., Buffalo, 
Wills, BurriiiriKLD, &; Co., New York. 

ProprieiorM, 
THOMAS J. MILLER. 

Agent, ToaOKTO. 
American Express Co's New Office, ) 
Opposite the Post Office, Toronto Street. V 
Toronto, April, 1853. } 

ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in the Journal of Education for one half- 
penny per word, wliich may be remitted in postage atampi, or otherwise, 

TERMS : For a single copy of the Journal of Education^ 6s. per annum ; 
back vols, neatly stitched supplied on the same terms. All subscriptions ti> 
commence with the January number, and payment in advance must in all 
cases accompany the order. Single numbers, ^^d. each. 

ToROKTo : Printed by Lovsll k Gibson, King Street. 
HT All communications to be addressed to Mr. J. Gxoaoi Hodoinb. 

Educatioft Offiet, TbrofOo. 
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THE EVILS OF SEPARATE DENOMINATIONAL SCHOOLS, 
ILLUSTRATED IN THE HISTORY OF HUNGARY. 

In no country in the world, ancient, or modern, has the population 
been so radically and perfectly divided in respect to religious faith as 
in Hungary. In no country have there existed more causes to render 
these divisions perpetual and bitter. Every Christian denomination, 
singular as it may seem, is the result of a religious quarrel The Inde- 
pendent Greek Church quarrelled with the Roman, separated from it, 
and then established both itself and its hatreds, among the Wallachians 
and Sclaves of Hungary. The United Greeks, after raising a domestic 
feud, turned traitors to the Independent Church, and united with its 
rankest enemies. The Roman Catholics had a natural war with both 
these sects, and, though receiving the little band of returned prodigals 
with an ostentatious clemency, they have never granted them the 
affection and confidence, which had been promised and expected. The 
Protestants, whether Lutheran. or Galvinistic, are the off-spring of the 
bloodiest of all religious schisms ; and they look down with a most 
hearty contempt upon their co-religionists. The Jews, of course, des- 
pise all these rebels to the faith of Abraham, and are as sincerely 
hated or pitied by all the rebels in return. 

Thus, the Hungarian races are rendered tenfold more inimical to 
each other, by their profession of inimical religious faith; thus these 
inimical religions, sufficiently opposite themselves, are rendered tenfold 



more opposite, by the quarrels in which they had their origin ; and 
thus, fix)m the beginning of its history, with increasing rather than 
abating turbulence, has the land pf the Magyar been torn and rent, 
and sacrificed by its religious discords. 

The Hungarian religions have also become woven into the political 
movements of the several adjacent countries, whose races are represen- 
ted in the mixed population of this kingdom. The present governors 
of Hungary are Roman Catholics. They acknowledge the sovereignty 
of the Roman Pontiff. The Greek Catholics, on the contrary, have 
their own Pontiff, whose right of supremacy is not only maintained by 
them, but by the entire Sola vie family, over which Russia is now dom- 
inant Russia has constantly tampered with* the Sclavic tribes, sent 
political and religious emissaries among them, induced the priests and 
bishops to acknowledge the Czar, as the head of their ecclesiastical 
establishment, and turned thev hearts against all the remaining inhab- 
itants of the country, and particularly against the Magyar& In this 
way, Hungary has been made the common battle-field of Austria and 
Rome, and Russia, as well as of all the nations taking part in their 
respective projects. Three great races, three great religions, three . 
irreconcilable and indomitable ambitions, have thus divided and dis- 
tracted the inhabitants, as well as weakned the power of this most 
unfortunate but most interesting country. 

These religious feuds have implicated, not only the politics of the 
kingdom, and the political designs o^the most powerful and unscrupu- 
lous of the surrounding nations ; but also the cause of popular educa- 
tion. Each race, each sect, each political interest, has made the most 
strenuous exertions to sustain itself by the agencies of schools and col- 
leges. In many other countries, in the most enlightened and liberal 
portions of the world, sectarian seminaries have existed ; but,^ in no 
part of Europe, or of America, is there one educational institution, which 
can be compared with the majority of similar establishments in Hun- 
gary. Every school is sectarian. In every, one of them, not excluding 
the schools for the miners, some sectarian theology is forced upon the 
pupils. The great national Universities are Catholic ; and no Protes- 
tant can send his sons to be educated in them, unless at the &tal risk 
of seeing them graduate as apostates to their paternal faith. In Col- 
leges of the Protestants, on the other hand, at Debreczin, at Papa, at 
Posen, at Kcsmark, at Oedenburg, are forbidden by law to the sons of 
Catholics, The few seminaries of the Greeks, independent and united, 
are equally under the ban of the other denominations. By this means, 
the educated men of the country are rendered rank partizans of their 
respective churches. Education, which, in many other parts of the 
world, is a bond of union among the more enlightened and powerful 
portion of the population, here serves as an instrument of separation. 
Sectarianism is formed within the hearts of the citizens from then: ear- 
liest childhood. Their toy-books teach it to them* Their text-books 
engrave it into theh" souls. The authority of the masters, and all those 
tender and, resistless mfluences, which are felt at school, so weaye it 
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into the texture of their being, that it becomes and continues to be in- 
alienable attribute of their personality. 

The same spirit is also carried into social life. In city and in coun- 
try, the people are divided into religious cliques, or circles, whose^nem- 
bers hold intimacies almost exclusively with each other. Catholics as- 
sociate with Catholics, Protestants with Protestants, Greeks with Greeks, 
Jews with Jews. All the little but important civilities of common life 
ran in these separate cuxles. Trade is almost equally exclusive. Not 
only the aged, whose principles and prejudice are apt to be confirmed, 
but the youth, also, are so settled in their hiU^its, or governed in their 
ehoices, that they seldom transgress this established regulation of 
Hungarian intercourse. The consequence, is, that few friendships are 
formed, and i^w alliances take place, between the families of opposite 
religions. Intermarriages, in fact, have been legally discouraged, and 
sometimes positively forbidden, tcryoung men and maidens of Catholic 
parentage. The government cannot see, at least with satisfaction, the 
formation of any social connections, which would serve to abate the 
seal of its adherents. So watchful has it been to preserve the exclu- 
nveness of its partizans, that, whenever any contraband marriage hap- 
pened to occur, thej have refused to give legal sanction to it, thereby 
throwing the question of inheritance, where there might be property 
at stake, into a troublesome and terrifying uncertainty ; and the priests 
of the state church, always obedient to the religious prejudices of th^u* 
Sovereign, because they were thus but giving succor to iheir own, have 
reflised not only to perform the matrimonial service, but to have any 
further intercourse with the family and friends of the recreant party. 
The children of these mixed marriages are, by law, derided between 
the parents, the father having the charge of his sons, the mother of 
her daughters. Thus, this lamentable spirit of disunion, of separation, 
of hostility, begins its unholy business with the cradle. Mournfully 
indeed, in every way, is the social condition brought about by the re- 
ligious intolerance of the Hungarians. The Magyars are the only peo- 
ple, who, consistently and perscveringly, have opposed the sway of this 
spirit within the limits of their country. — Froni the Em, Dr, TeffCk 
" ffungary and JSaamith:' Third Editum^ ] 862. 



THE UNIVERSITIES, COLLEGES, AND SCHOOLS 

OF CANADA. 

In re^ly to a toast of " the Universities, Colleges, and Schools of 
i?**^ *^ *^® recent anniversary dinner of the St George's, Society in 
this City, the Rev. Dr. McCaul, President of the University College of To- 
ronto, " expressed his gratification on finding this toa8t^>n the list for the 
eyening. And the reason of this gratification was, that he regarded it as an 
mdication of the increasing interest^ which was felt throughout the com- 
munity, in the welfare of their educational institutions— as a recogni- 
tion of the importance of education as an element of national prosperity. 
^^J^^ appropriately does this recognition proceed from the Sons 
of SL George, who, as their thoughts fondly revert to "that blessed 
plot the land of their birth, and as they recall the numerous and 
varied characteristics of her ancient renown, cannot but be reminded 
of the glorious educational institutions which have so materially con- 
tributed to place England in the position which Ae occupies, as fore- 
most among the nations of the ear^. It is, indeed, a just and honor- 
able pride, which Englishmen feel in their Univei-sitios, Colleges, and 
fechools: for from them has proceeded, from age to age, a long line of 
illustrious men, who have benefitted their country in every department 
of public service— from them has sprung a noble succession of eminent 
mdividuals, distinguished in every branch of human knowledge, whose 
fluccess giv^s additional lustre to the bright pages of English glory, and 
whose names will ever be as household words, associated, as they are, 
with the highest achievements in Science and in Literature, and with 
the fullest development of intellectual power. But the toast refers not 
to the time-honored institutions of the mother country, whose brows 
M-e decked with the clustering gariands, wherewith successive genera- 
tions have bound them, but to the infant establishments of this the 
youthful land of our adoption, which have yet to win their laurels, and 
earn for themselves distinction. On the general subject of a toast, 
which takes so wide a range, he felt it to be unnecessary to speak. All 
must be sensible of the powerful influence of education in elevating the 
taste and reforming the habits, and of the advantage, or rather the 
nec^ssjty, of its diffusion in a free state, whose prosperity depends so 
much on the right exercise of political privileges by those to whom they 
are entrusted. Such advantages, he was happy to say, are now uni- 
rersaily admitted, and all classes unite in acknowledging the obligation 
of proriding instruction for the mass of the people. He would oonse- 
quenUy confine himself to a few observations on the principal benefits 
of the higher departments of education, which, although more Umited 
in the range of immediate application, yet are essentially necessary for 
the pn»penty of the community at large, which are even more valua- 
ble to the .poor than to the rich, to the humble than to the elevated, for 
ttirough,themis opened the avenue which leads to competence, to in- 
fluence, and to distinction. Dr. M'Caul then adverted to the adyantagea 



conferred by Universities and Colleges, in supplying a sufiirient number 
oT persons, qualified for admission into the learned professions, or for 
the discbarge of such public duties as might be coiifidea to them — in rear- 
ing competent teachers of the higher branches of learning — in scattering 
throughout the country individuals of such information and habits, as 
might enable them to advance the interests of those around (hem, to 
raise the taste and elevate the tone of society in their neigh-borhood — in 
maintaining the cultivation of subjects of scientific and literary research, 
which but for their encouragement would langui-sh and decay — in prose- 
cuting such researches to the (i&rthest point to which investigation can 
be pushed, and in rendering the results available — in furnishing a stan- 
dard, whereby attainment may be measured — in assisting ability, when 
struggling with the difilcultics of straightened circumstances, and 
securing equal chances of an honorable and useful career in life for the 
children of the humblest and the poorest as for the sons of those bles- 
sed with the advantages of rank or wealth. He hoped to see here, n» 
he had seen elsewhere, advantage taken of the benefit of University 
education, not merely by those, whose object was to enter a profession 
or to devote themselves to the work of instruction, but also by those, 
who were influenced by the desire to attain such knowledge, as might 
be useful in whatever position they might by ;jlaccd, and by those whose 
intention was to follow mercantile pursuits. Some within his own 
knowledge, who had obtained high academic distinction (^ had passed 
from the College to the counting-house, and had maintained the same 
high reputation as men of business, which they had formerly held as 
scholars. Tn proof of this he referred to the encouragement of Science 
and Literature and Art in Manchester, and to the refined taste and 
extensive information, which characterized many whom he had known 
in that great nffanufacturing emporium. Instead of that all absorbing 
devotion to money-making, which some would expect to find there, 
instead of that engrossing application to business, which many might 
suppose necessary for conducting successfully her immense establish- 
ments, he found a just appreciation and active pursuit of the different 
branches of knowledge, ^coretical as well as practical, a discriminating 
perception, and a liberal patronage, not merely of the useful but of the 
fine arts. And why may not similar results be expected here ? What 
a wonderful improvement has taken place in Canada within a few years 
in the number and efficiency of her educational institutions I How- 
great had been this improvement within his own memory in Toronto f 
Fifteen years ago, there were in this city but three or four Institutions 
sustained by public funds, and little fiicilities for instruction afforded by- 
private means. Now Toronto not only retains the U. C. College, and 
District Grammar School, but has become the seat of two Universities. 
Collegiate and Academic Institutions have been founded, the Normal 
and Model Schools have been established, and Common Schools have 
been opened in every quarter of the town. To this, too, must be added 
private seminaries, and the ample means of domestic instruction, which 
are supplied by well qualified teachers of languages and of accomplish- 
ments. 

*' When he considered the advance of the country in this and in other 
.important elements of greatness and of prosperity, he must say that he 
felt but little sympathy with those who indulged in mournful recollec- 
tions of what they had left, or querulous complaints of their present 
position, instead of acknowledging the advantages which they enjoyed, 
or looking forward to the bright future which was before them. He 
could not agree with such disparaging comparisons as he had lately 
heard instituted between this and another of the colonies of Great 
Britain. Although Australia possesses auriferous regions unequalled 
in the richness and abundance of the precious metal, yet it mast be 
remembered that history proves that such countries have not been 
ultimately the most wealthy or the most prosperous. Their fate seems 
to have been the realization of the classic fable of Midas, and whilst all 
around them blazed with gold, they have been not merely deprived of 
the comforts of life, but have been in danger of perishing from the very 
want of sustenance. — It would seem, indeed, as if the same hand which 
had torn the glittering treasure from the recesses of the mine, had, at 
the same time, unbarred the prison doors of some evil spirit, which 
were no sooner opened, than it sprang forth and set about the task of 
spreading desolation and ruin throughout the land. As it passes across 
the fields, the laborer drops his spade, the binder throws down his 
sheaf, the shepherd deserts his flock. As it sweeps past the faxstories 
and the mills, the operatives stop their work, the very wheels cease 
to revolve. As it rushes on through the towns and ports, servants 
quit their employments, sailors desert their ships, a miscellaneous 
throng crowd afler the dazzling vision, which lures them from their 
ordinary occupations. Nor is this the worst that it accomplishes ; for 
under the same malign influence, which dries up the stream of industry 
in its ordinary channels, and causes commerce to stagnate, education 
languishes, morality droops, and religion withers. Let us now consider 
what are the advantages, natural or acquired, which we enjoy here. 
A fertile soil, amply rewarding labor in the abundance and diversity of 
its produce ; a salubrious climate, calculated to rear a hardy and vigor- 
ous race ; water communication by noble rivers and vast lakes (or rather 
Mediterranean Seas), unequalled m the world ; and millions of acres of 
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unoccupied land, able to Ruj^port millions of additional immigrants. 
Let us add to these natural blessings, the results of the energy and 
enterprise of an active and ifttelligjent population ; our cities with all 
the conveniences and comforts of European towns of twice their popu- 
lation, and of twenty times their age ; our villages springing up where 
lateljr were but dismal swamps or tangled forests ; the remotest points 
of this extensive country soon to be connected by railroads, now either 
drawing to completion, in progress, or guaranteed ; the facilities af- 
forded for the education of our cl^ildren by our common schools, our 
grammar schools, our private seminaries, our colleges, and our univer- 
sities; the progress of knowledge, advanced by the scientific and liter- 
ary societies and institutes established in our cities and towns ; the 
solemn duties of religion inculcateci by fixed ministrations or by the 
occasionol visits of the missionary; the vo'ce of prayer and praise 
rising each Sabbath alike from the stately piles in our towns, which 
rear their spires towards heaven, and the lowly shanty, which scarce 
lifts its humble head under the leafy arches of our backwoods; and all 
this with* the full and free enjoyment of the blessings of civil and reli- 
gious liberty. In his opinion, the language of dissatisfaction or com- 
plaint but little becomes those who enjoy such advantages. Thanks- 
giving was rather their duty— thanksgiving to Him from whom all 
blessings flow, for what in His abundant mercy He had given to them, 
and prayer to the same Almighty Being for contentment with what 
they had— for peace, wherein they might use and enjoy what His 
- bountiful hand had provided for them. By peace, he meant not freedom 
from war — he meant not tranquillity undisturbed by aggression from 
without—of that he^ had no fears ; but he did mean freedom from in- 
ternal strife, from civil commotion, from the injurious influences of 
bickerings and contentions with each other. He did mean that peace 
which is produced by mutual forbearance — by laying aside national 
ffeuds and party differences, and by the union of all, casting aside their 
distinctions— whilst thsy still held fast to their principles— for the 
advancement of the welfare of their common country, the land of the 
Maple Leaf 1 He knew no more appropriate words in which this sup- 
plication could be offered, than those, which must be familiar to many 
whom he addressed, and in which he doubted not all would cordially 
join— that " they might live in tho fear of God, in dutiful allegiance to 
the Queen, and in brotherly love and Christian charity each towards 
the other." (Applause.) 
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SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 

Isaac Newton was bom on Christmas-da3% ^ ^2, Old Stvle, at Wools- 
thorpe, a hamlet in the parish of Colsterworth, in Lincolnshire. His 
education was commenced at the parish school, and at the age of twelve 
he was sent to Grantham for classical instruction. At first he was 
.die, but soon rose to the head of the school The peculiar bent of his 
mind soon showed itself in his recreations. He was fond of drawing 
and sometime^ wrote verses; but he chiefiy amused himself with 
mechanical contrivances. Among these was a model of a 4Hndmill 
turned either by the wind or by a mouse enclosed in it, which he called 
the miller; a mechanical carriage, to be kept in motion by the person 
who sat m it; and a water-clock, which was long used in the family of 
Mr. Clarke, an apothecary, with whom he boarded at Grantham. This 
was not his only method of measuring time ; the house at Woolsthorpe, 
whither he returned at the age of fifteen, still contains dials made by 
him during his residence there. 

The 6th of June, 1660, was the day of his admission as a sizer* into 
the distinguished society of Trinity College, Cambridge. He applied 
himself eagerly to the study of mathematics, and mastered its difficul- 
ties with an ease and rapidity which he was afterward inclined almost 
to regret, from an opinion that a closer attention to its elementary 
parts would have improved the elegance of his own methods of demon- 
stration. In 1664 he became a scholar of his college, and in 1667 was 
elected to a fellowship, which he reUined beyond the regular time of 
its expiration in 1675, by a special dispensation, authorizinir him to 
hold it without taking orders. 

It is necessary to return to an earlier date, to trace the series of 
Newton s discoveries. This is not the occasion for a minute enumera- 
tion of them, nor for any elaborate discussion of their value or expla- 
nation of their principles; but their history and succession require 
some noface. The e^hest appear to have reUted to pure mathematica 
The study of Dr. Wallis's works led him to investigate cerUin pro- 
perties of series, and this course of research soon conducted him to 
the celebrated Binomial Theorem. The exact date of his invention of 
the method of Fluxions is not known; but it was anterior to 1666, 
when the breaking out of the plague obliged him for a time to quit 
Cambridge, and, consequently, when he was only about twenty-three 
years old. 
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This change of residence interrupted his optical researches, in which 
he had alre^y laid the foundation of his great discoveries. He had 
decomposed light into the coloured rays or which it is compounded ; 
and, having thus ascertained the principal cause of the confusion of 
the images formed by refraction, he turned his attention to the con- 
struction of telescopes which should act by reflection, and be free Grom 
this evil He had not, however, overcome the practical difficulties of 
his undertaking, when his retreat from Cambridge stopped for a time 
this train of experiment and invention. 

On quitting Cambridge, Newton retired to Woolsthorpe, where his 
mind was principally employed upon the system of the worid. The 
theory of Copernicus, and the discoveries of Galileo and Kepler, had at 
length furnished the materials from which the true system was to be 
deduced. It was, indeed, all involved in Kepler's celebrated laws. The 
equable description of areas proved the existence of a central force ; the 
elliptical form of the planetary orbits, and the relation between their 
magnitude and the time occupied in describing them, ascertained the 
law of its variation. But no one had arisen to demonstrate these neces- 
sary consequences, or even to conjecture the universal principle from 
which they were derived. The existence of a central force had indeed 
been surmised, and the law of its action guessed at; but no proof had 
been given of either, and little attention had been awakened by the 
conjecture. 

Newton's discovery appears to have been quite independent of any 
speculations of his predecessors. The circumstances attending it are 
well known ; the very spot in which it first dawned upon him is ascer- 
tained. He was sitting in the garden at Woolsthorpe, when the fall of 
an apple called his attention to the force whk;h caused its descent, to 
the probable limits of its action and the law of its operation. Its power 
was not sensibly diminished at any distance at which experiments had 
been made : might it not, then, extend to the moon, and guide that 
luminary in her orbit ? It was certain that her motion was regulated 
in the same manner as that of the planets round the sun; if, therefore, 
the law of the sun's action could be ascertained, that by which th^earth 
acted would also be found by analoey. Newton therefore proceeded to 
ascertain, by calculation from the known elements of the planetary 
orbits, the law of the sun's action. The great experiment remained : 
the trial whether the moon's motions showed the force acting upon her 
to correspond with the theoretical amount of terrestrial j^vity at her 
distance. The result was disappointment The decision was to be 
made by ascertaining the exact space by which the earth's action 
turned the moon aside from her course in a given time. This depended 
on her actual distance from the earth, which was only known by com- 
parison with the earth's diameter. The received estimate of that quan- 
tity was very eroneous; it proceeded on the supposition that a degree 
of latitude was only sixty English miles, neariy a seventh part less 
than its actual length. 1 he calculation of the moon's distance, and of 
the space described by her, gave results involved in the same propor- 
tion of error; and thus the space actually described appeared to be a 
seventh part l«ss than that which correspond to the theory. It was 
not Newton's habit to force the results of experiments into conformity 
with hypothesis. He could not, indeed, abandon his leading idea, 
which rested, in the case of the planetary motions, on something very 
nearly amounting to demonstration. But it seemed that some modifi- 
cation was required before it could be applied to the moon*8 motion, 
and no satisfactory solution of the difficulty occurred. The scheme, 
therefore, was incomplete ; and, in conformity with his constant habit 
of producing nothing till it was tiilly matured, Newton kept it ondi- 
yulged for many years. 

On his return to Cambridge, Newton again applied himself to the con- 
struction of refiecting telescopes, and succeeded m effecting it in \MS. In 
the following year Dr. Barrow resigned in his &yor the Lucasian pro- 
fessorship of mathematics, which Newton continued to hold till the 
year 1703, when Whlston, who had been his deputy from 1699, suc- 
ceeded him in the chair. January II, 1672, Newton was elected a Fcl- ^ 
low of the Royal Society. He was then best known by the invention 
of the reflecting telescope ; bwt, immediately after his election, he com- 
municated to the society the particulars of his theory of light, on which 
he had already delivered three courses of lectures at Cambridge, and 
the^ were shortly afterwards published in the PhUosophical Trans- 
actions. 

The next few years of Newton's life were not marked by any remark- 
able events, 'i hey were passed almost entirely at Cambridge^ in the 
prosecution of the researches in which he was engaged, f he most 
important incident was the communication to Oldenburgh, and, through 
him, to Leibnitz, that he possessed a method of determining maxima 
and minima, of drawiii^ tangents, and performing other difBcvltinathe- 
matical operations. This was the method of fluxions, but he did not 
announce its name or its processes. Leibnitz, in return, explained to 
him the principles and processes of the Differential Calculus. 

In 1679 Newton's attention was again called to the theory of gravi- 
tation, and by a fuller investigation of the conditions of elliptical mo- 
tion, he was confirmed in Uie opinion that the phenomena^ of the 
planets were referable to an attractive force in the sun, of which the 
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intensitj yaried in the inverse proportion of tbc^ square of the distance. 
The difficulty about the amount of the moon's motion remained, but 
it was shortlT to be remoyed. In 1679 Picard effected a new measure- 
ment of a degree of the earth's surface, and Newton heard of the 
result at a meeting of the Royal Society in June, 1682. lie immedi- 
ately returned home to repeat his former calculation with these new 
data. Every step of the process made it more probable that the dis- 
crepance which had so long perplexed him would wholly disappear; 
and so great was his excitement at the prospect of entire success, that 
he was unable to proceed with the calculation, and entrusted its com- 
pletion to a friend. The triumph was perfect, and he found the theory 
of his youth sufficient to explam all the great phenomena of nature. 

yrom this time Newton devoted himself unremittingly to the develop- 
ment of his system, and a period of nearly two years was entirely ab- 
sorbed by it In 1684 the outline of the mighty work was finished ; 
yet it is likely that it would still have remained unknown, had not 
Halley, who was himself on the tnck of some part of the discovery, 
gone to Oambridffe in August of that year, to consult Newton about 
some difficulties he had met with. Newton communicated to him a 
treatise De Motu Corponim, which afterwards, with some additions, 
formed the first two books of the Principia. Even then Halley found 
ft difficult to persuade him to communicate the treatise io the Royal 
Society ; but he finally did so in April, 1 686, with a desire that it should 
not immediately be published, as there were yet many things to* com- 
plete. Hooke, whose unwearied ingenuity had guessed at the true law 
of gravity, immediately claimed to himself the honour of the discovery ; 
how unjustly, it is needless to say, for the merit consisted, not in the 
conjecture, but the demonstration. Newton was inclined, in conse- 
quence, to prevent the publication of the work, or at least of the third 
part, De Mundi Systemate, in which the mathematical conclusion of 
the former books were applied to the system of the universe. Happily, 
his reluctance was overcome, and the whole work was published m 
May, 1687. Its doctrines were too novel and surpridng to meet with 
immediate assent ; but the illustrious author at once received the tribute 
of admiration for the boldness which had formed, and the dcill which 
had developed his theory, and he lived to see it become the common 
philosophical creed of all nations. 

We next find Newton acting in a very different character. He was 
elected to the Convention Pariiament, as member for the University of 
Cambridge. That Parliament was dissolved in February, 1690, and 
Newton, who was not a candidate for a seat in the one which suc- 
ceeded it, returned to Cambridge, where he continued to reside for 
some years, notwithstanding the efforts of Locke, and some other dis- 
tineiiished persons with whom he had become acquainted in London, 
to fix him permanently in the metropolis. 

During this time he continued to be occupied with philosophical re- 
9earch, and with scientific and literary correiq>ondence. Chemical in- 
Testigations appear to have engaged much of his time; but the prin- 
cipal results of his studies were lost to the world by a fire in his cham- 
bers about the year 1692. The consequences of this accident have 
been very differently related. According to one version, a favourite 
dog, named Diamond, caused the mischief; and the story has been 
often told, that Newton was only provoked by the loss of the labor of 
years, to the exclamation, "Oh, Diamond, Diamond, thou little know- 
eat the mischief thou hast done!" Another, and probably a better 
anthenticated account, represents the disappointment as preying deeply 
on his spirits for at least a month from the occurrence. 

We have more means of tracing Newton's other pursuits about this 

«• History, chronology, and divinity were his favorite relaxations 



time. 



from science, and his reputation stood high as a proficient in those 
0tiidie& In 1690 he communicated to Locke his "Historical Account 
of Two Notable Corruptions of the Scriptures," which was published 
long after his death. About the same time he was engaged in those 
researches which were afterwards embodied in his Observations on the 
Prophecies: and m December, 1692, he was in correspondence with 
Bentley on the application of his own system to the support of Natu- 
nX Theologj. 

During the latter part of 1692 and the beginning of 1693, Newton's 
health was considerably impaired, and he labored in the summer under 
some epidemic disorder. It was not likely that the precise character 
<jr amount of his indisposition will ever be discovered ; but it seems, 
though the opinion has been much controverted, that for a short time 
it affected his understanding, and that in September, 1698, he was not 
in the full possession of his mental fiwultiea The disease was soon re- 
moved, and there is no reason to suppose it ever recurred. But the 
course of his life was changed ; and'from this time forward he devoted 
himself chiefly to tl^ completion of his former works, and abstained 
firom any new career of continued research. 

Bis time, indeed, was leas at his own disposal than it had been. In 
1696, Mr. Montage, the Ohanpellpr of the Exchequer, and eariy friend 
of Newton, appointed him to the Wardenship of the Mint, And in 1699 
he was r^sed to the office of Master. He removed to London, and was 
lOneh occupied, especially during the new coinage in 1696 and 1697, 
with the duties of his office. Still ho found time to superintend the 



editions of his earlier works, which siycessively appeared with very 
material additions and improvements. The great work on Optics ap- 
peared for the first time in a complete fo^ in 1704, after the death of 
tlooke had freed Newton from the fear of new controversies. It was 
accompanied by some of his earlier mathematical treatises ; and con- 
tained also, in addition to the principal subject of the work, su^estions 
on a variety of other subjects of the highest philosophical interest, 
embodied in the shape of queries. Among these is to be found the 
first suggestion of the polarity of light ; and we may mention at the 
same time, although Uiey occur in a different part of the work, the re- 
markable conjectures, since verified, of the combustible nature of the 
diamond, and the existence of an inflammable principle in water. The 
second edition of the Principia appeared under the care of Cotes in 
1718, after having been the subject of correspondence between Newton 
and his editor for nearly four years. Dr. Pemberton published a third 
edition in 1725, and he firequently communicated about the work with 
Newton, who was then eighty-two years old. 

Newton's life in London was one of much dignity and comfort He 
was courted by the distinguished of all ranks, and particularly by the 
Princess of Wales, who derived much pleasure from her intercourse 
both with him and Leibnitz. 

With the exception of the attack of 1698, Newton's health had usu- 
ally been very good. But he suffered much from stone during the Ust 
few years of his life. His mental faculties remained in general unaf- 
fected, but his memory was much impaired. From the year 1725 he 
lived at Kensington, but was still fond of going occasionuly toLondon, 
and visited it on the 28th of February, 1727, to preside at a meeting of 
the Royal Society. The fatigue appears to have been too great ; for 
the disease attacked him violently on the 4th of March, and he lingered 
till the 20th, when he died. His sufferings were severe, but his temper 
was never soured, nor the benevolence of his nature obscured. Indeed^ 
hif moral was not less admirable than his intellectual character, and it 
was guided and supported by that religion, which he had studied, not 
from speculative curiosity, but with the serious application of a mind 
habitually occupied with its duties and earnestly dearous of its advance- 
ment He was buried with great pomp in Westminster Abbey, where 
there is a monument to his memory, erected by his relatives. 



CONSTITUENT PARTS OF ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE MATTER. 

Ihvm a lecture delweaed by George Alexander^ Eeq^ local Superinten- 
dant ofSchooU for East Ojfordy Itfore the Farmtn' Amciaiion of 
that Tovmehip. 

It is my intention to bring before your notice what has been long 
established by chemical investigation ; that the constituent parts of all 
matter, whether of the soil which we cultivate, of all animals and soils 
existing, or of the atmosphere by which we are surrounded, (for these 
all stand in immediate relation to each other^ may be divided into two 
classes of substances or bodies. We find, for instance, with regard to 
wood, that it is combustible, and that under the actioi\of fire, nme- 
tenths of it, as of all vegetable substances, will go off in the form of 
*smoke, iftid become part of the atmosphere: but a certain part is in- 
destructible, and remains, A grand division has thus been established. 
That part which bums away is termed the organic part of the plant ; 
the part which remains, or the ash, the inorganic. But to give a more 
correct and definite meaning of the terms, the organic may be said to 
embrace all that part of the plant which is the product of life, and 
living organs. The atmosphere may be considered the great reservoir 
of organic food, acting upon, and combining with, the inorganic ele- 
ments to produce fertility of soil, whikj it is constituted to nourish and 
sustain all vegetable growth and development But we come to con- 
sider the nature of those inorganic substances in the soil which are 
indestructible, but which we find wonderfully interwoven with the 
organic, in the works of creation. The inorganic elements are sulphur, 
phosporus, potash, soda, lime, magnesia, iron, silica, chlorine and io- 
dine. Their presence in the soil is indispensable to the growth of the 
grains and every kind of crop. What We term fertility is the existence 
of organic tLtid inorganic matter in such relative proportions as pro- 
duce the most perfect vegetable growth, the most perfect grain and 
roots. Those elements constitute the food of plants— they enter into 
and become the constituent parts of whatever is grown, and thus they 
may, to a great extent, be extracted from the soil by immoderate and 
indiscriminate cropping. One marked peculiarity has been discovered, 
to which it is important that I should callyour attention, viz : — that 
the inorgwnic parts of one plant are very different from those of anoth- 
er. The relative and absolute quantities, even of mineral food, taken 
from the soil by the various crops, have been ascertained by a careful 
analysis of the ash. We find that the chief ingredient in thfe ash of 
the grains of wheat, barley, and oats, is phosphoric acid; of straw, 
silica, or flint ; of turnips, com, and potatoes, potash and soda ; of peas, 
Beans, and clover, magnesia, and lime, from which we can only draw 
one deduction ; that without the presence of such mineral substances 
in the soil, our grain?, roots, and clover, could not grow. 
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The discovery of these facts, will be found to have a marked bearing 
on many practical points, now to be considered. We observe that a 
great variety is necessary for the sustenance of man, and the domesti- 
cated animals. Nature has provided all the elements to produce this 
variety. Free power has been given to man to draw upon these, while 
he is endowod with understanding to husband them, so that they shall 
be preserved to minister to his abundance. We are thus enabled to 
* understand why it belongs to good husbandry to raise such a succes- 
sion of crops in rotation, as will bring out the full capabilities of the soil. 
But there is one point requiring further illustration, which is the 
restorative power of the atmosphere, in furnishing fresh supplies of 
inorganic food, by the disintegration and decomposition of mineral 
subsunces. ^lature is always silently at work, reproducing all the 
elements which have been extracted by the husbandman. But it is a 
gradual process and the most beneficial rotation will be that which 
draws upon all the powers of the soil in regular succession, so as to 
prevent the repetition of the same species of plant within a given 
period. 

■^» ♦ •»■ — : 

SCHOOL CONVENTIONS IN UPPER CANADA 



PKOCEBOINGS AMD SUaORSTIOKS. 

• 

Contiri'ued from page 52. 
Fnnn Mr, E. J. Moore^ Trustee, School Section No, 4w Smeoou 

QdALincATioi^ or Trustees in Incorporated Villages. — " Allow me 
to suggest what appears to some, as well as myself, to be a defect in the 
law as it now standa Whilst the Act gives all power and control 
to the Board over the property of the inhabitants, it does not insure 
that the members of the board should be possessed of property at all It 
is therefore desirable that there should be some fiurther qualification than 
being merely householders, — if not freeholders to the amount of ten 
pounds rental they should, at least, be subject to the same qualification 
as councillors. Some such regulation seems to be fairly requisite to 
keep something like a * balance of power ' between properly and voteaJ* 



From Peter Stirling, Bag,, Ih-Local Superintendent of the Toumahip 
of CaUdoniOy (near Caledonia Springs,) 

Free-School Cohpromisb. — "School Section No. 1, in this township, 
which was among the first, if not the very first, in this county tp adopt 
the free-school system, has this year adopted a modification of the 
measure which will, I apprehend, be found useful in places like this, 
where money is scarce. I think that it is necessary that you should 
be minutely informed with regard to this plan, as it is in effect adopted 
by many other school sections. The school is free to all of school age 
that reside within the school section, and an assessment is to be imposed 
to make up what is deficient of the teacher^s salary, after the applica- 
tion of the apportionment from the School Fund ; but a paper is sub- 
scribed providing for the teacher^s board, lodging and the school fuel, 
to the following effect :* — 

*'* We, whose names are subscribed, agree to board and lodge the 

teacher or teachers which shall be employed in , according to the 

number of scholars attached Uyour names, and also to furnish half a cord 
of firewood, cut fit for the stove, for each scholar. The turn of board-' 
ing the teacher to be a week at a time for each scholar subscribed.* 

'< No fanner m comfortable circumstancees having children to send 
to school, will objer;t to subscribing an agreement of this kind, though 
there might be great objections to promising money. It may appear 
strange to those who live near the great cities, where there is a regular 
cash market for farm produce, that an assessment for the small sum 
necessary to support a flichool should be considered a hardship, but it 
is so, and the passing of a law to do away with subscriptions entirely, as 
some of your correspondents seem to contemplate, would occasion much 
discontent, and the shutting up of a great many schools in remote situ- 
ations, where they are most wanted ; and for this plain reason, that 
people in such situations can much more easily furnish board, lodging 
and fuel, than pay one-third of their value in money. 

'* Now, although it is very important that all school sections which 

* We by no means approve of the system of** boarding roond >* for.a teacher.— J?d. 



can afford it should have a good teacher, a good school-house and 
school library, with a play ground for the children, together with a 
schoolmaster's house and garden ; yet it is of more conseqncnce still, 
that no section, however poor, should be without a school These sec- 
tions may have young people in them of the right stuff, who are des- 
tined to act a prominent part in the future destinies of the country, and 
whose education should not be neglected. Subscriptions would natu- 
rally cease in school afEairs as the system of barter was discontinued in 
common affairs. 

*'It appears to me that all that is necessary in order to introduce the 
free school system into every section, is to make it imperative that 
each school shall be a free-school, and that whatever sum is wfmtod 
besides the apportionment from the School Fund, donations and sub- 
scriptions shall be furnished by assessment imposed by the trustees, 
and levied either by their authority or put upon the collector's roU, as 
at present.** 

From J. KirUand, Eeq,, Local Superintendent of Si^eole, TowndMpe 
qf FusUnch and Qudph, 

Supplying Schools with Books.—" Although I do not cofaidde with 
the advocates of a poll-tax generally, still I think that a poll-tar might 
be levied for other purposes which would secure the object in view, via. 
—an appeal to the eelfieh principle,— without being considered cither 
burdensome or tmjust of the parents themselves. 

^^ The parents are now obliged to Jmy the books their children use. 
Some do so liberally, others neglect to do so, others buy any book 
which may fall in their way, without reference to uniformity with the 
authorised series, and thus create difficulties in the dasMcation of the 
scholars. I am aware that the trustees eon assess the seetion for books, 
but I think a very moderate poU-taz for that purpose would save them 
the unpleasantness of doing so, and without being olgected to by the 
parents, fumi§h a sufficient fund to enable the trustees to alwftys keep 
on hand a sufficiency of authorised books for the use of the school, 
and thereby i>roctica%, though not avowedly, prevent the introduc- 
tion of others ; and thus Enable the teacher to classify liis pupils to the 
best advantage ; beyond which a surplus might remain frtwn which to 
furnish the schools sufficiently with blackbowrds, maps, Ac., and also 
for the gradual increase of the section library, without incurring the 
opposition which would be felt to an assessment on the property for 
these very necessary objects. All the burden would thus M lightly 
on those who get the dkeot benefit" 

From the JSec. John Armour^ Local Superintendent of Schools^ Port 
Samia. 
Ths OfncE OF Local Supbbimtbmdknt. — "My experience for the last 
three years in regard to the working of the law as at present existing, 
leads me to the conviction that considerable changes are necessazy, ia 
order to muntiun the character and efficiency of the office of Local 
Superintendent The following alterations have suggested themselves 
(after much intense reflection on the subject) ss necessary to save the 
office in its efficiency and usefulness. I deem this office one the most 
essential in promoting popular education in Canada : — 

1. I would beg leave to suggest that the Local Superintendents, in- 
stead of being appointed as at present and annually, that they be 
appointed by the (3ouDcil of Public Instruction, and that they hold 
office during pleasure. This being the highest authority in the edu- 
cational system of Upper Canada, it strikes me that this ought to be 
the legitimate source of appointing the Local Superintendents, as they 
do the teachers, Ac., of the Normal Institution. I would further sug- 
gest that they be paid from Qovemment funds, or funds raised by the 
authority of the Government for that purpose, like the Asylum tax. 

2. That they devote themselves entirely to the onerous duties con- 
nected with the office. That that they have a circuit suffidentiy large, 
so as to furnish a respectable and competent salary. 

8. That there be a sufficiently high literary and moral standard re- 
quiredf without which they should not be eligible to hold the office. And 
one qualification I would further suggest, that they invariably be men 
of some knowledge of practical teaehlDg^ l^ere are men at present 
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holding the office who are behind in educational attainments eyen to 
many of our common teachers. I hope you will excuse me in making 
the above remark& I do so with the most earnest desire for the pros- 
perity and extension of general education,*' 

Addrem to the Chirf Superintendmt qf Schoolt for Upper Caruida, 
We, the Reeye and Councillors of the town of Chatham, arail our- 
flelres of the opportunity which your visit to the County affords us, to 
offer you our congratulations on the gratifying results which are mani- 
festing themselves in the working of our CommoA School system, under 
your able, liberal, and enlightened superintendence. 

Fully convinced that the preservation of the civil and religious liber- 
ties, as well as the promotion of the happiness and prosperity of the 
eountry, cannot be effectually secured unless we educate our youth, 
we regard the institution, of which you are chief, as by fiir the most 
important in the Province ; and we earnestly desire that the unwearied 
energy and perseverance which you display in the discharge of its 
duties, may continue to be attended with beneficial results, and be ap- 
preciated by all classes and denominations of our fellow subjecta 

Looking on sectarian schools as alike prejudical to the best interests 
of Protestant and Catholic, we cordially agree with the views you enter- 
tain, and the course you have pursued in reference to such schools ; 
and we have no doubt but tnat any prejudice that may exist on this 
subject will soon yield to a wise, liberal, and enlightened policy. 

In conclusion, Sir, we hope that in the course of your tour through 
the Province, the fatigue of travelling at this season of the year may 
be compensated by your witnessing a lively interest in the cause of 
education amongst all classes of the community. 
ARCHD. M»KELLAR,i2ww. R. STUART WOODS, 
EDWIN LAVSRILL, JAMES BURNS, 

JOSEPH NORTHWOOD, CauneiUon. 

Chatham, 6th Feb., 1858. 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

TORONTO UNIV72RSITY AND UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 

[i^oijw thfi Toronto 8my Weekly Leader^ April 26.] 

Among the Acts t« which the Ro}^«l assent was given on Friday 
l|is^ is that relating to the University of x^roto. The greatest change 
which this measure will effect is the separiktic^n of the College and Uni- 
verritf functions. Hereafter the University ^7*^1 in f»ct be only a 
Bpard of Examiners for degrees. In this respect it ia modelled after 
the plan of the London University. Like its protOiTt)^ Jt will have 
attached .to it a University College; so that the educatiooaJ efficiency 
now proyjda^ fpr wiU be preserved. 

A question of j)rocedure, left open i^i sevjeral public bodies, is sealed 
in respect to this University. For the decision of all questions ihCr^ 
must be a majority of votes. The Chancellor or Vice Chancellor will 
have no casting vote. When the votes are equal, the question is to be 
declared lost • ^ . - . 

Although aa Universijrv College is to be kept up by ihe funds of the 
UMversitv, degrees may be conferred on the students <rf other colleges 
on proof being furnished of their having gone through in a prescribed 
course ^ instruction. The standard of scientific and literary atUin- 
ments that will entitle candidates to degrees in Toronto University is 
to be the^ same as that required by the London University ; which, in 
several respects, has been taken as a model in the framing of the pre- 
sent law. By this means a proper respect will bo obtained for the de- 
crees of Toronto University. It is well known that tiie degrees of 
4Wrent Universities in Britain are held ]» very varying estimation. 
Mp4w University stands high, and the adoption of its standard of 
(jualification must have the effect of placing the piwiuates of Toronto 
' *^^^e«f>ty ^n a level with those of the pattern institution. 

The number of Scholarships and the emoluments to be attached to 
Mcn fa l» fee ifit»aiined by the governing body of the University ; but 
pj^^fltically the amonoj; to be expended on Ihis object will depend on 
the sUte of *^ ^^^ ^^ ^ disposal of the Universitv. The founding 
of Drofesfionihina il'^'^^ihips, lectureships, scholarshios. exhibitions. 



I'^.'^'^wihips, lectureships, schol 
rewards by in'^'^Wtt^ls ^X their 



>larships, exhibitions, 
own cost is provided 



of professorships, 

prizes, and other rewards oy u^:*^ *****»»«» »* vuwu uwu uubi is proviqea 
for. There is practically no limit to which this form of benelolence 
may be carried ; unless, indeed, the possible disapprobation of the 
Crown should arrest the proffered devises and bequests. Real estate 



may be devised or bequeathed to University College, for the purposes 
mentioned. It i;;, of course, within the bounds of possibility that the 
resources of University College may benefit from this provision ; Tri- 
nity College having but a few days ago received a valuable grant €^ 
land worth some £6000. 

No religious test beidg required of the professors or students of Uni- 
versity College, that institution, will be in the highest degree national ; 
attracting by its impartiality youth of all creeds. The College Council 
will, at tne same time, be charged with the oversight of the morals of 
the students ; and may pass regulations requiring their attendance at 
the churches or places of worship to which the students respectivelT 
belong. In the branches to be taught, the efficiency of Univenaty Col- 
lege will be quite on a par with Toronto Universisy as it exists at pre- 
sent Indeed the change is one of name, rather than anything else, so 
far as this is concerned ; for the prcseut bill will not necessitate a single 
change in those professorships which are deemed sufficient for all pur-* 
poses which may legitimately claim to be supported at the public cost* 



[From the ffa»ting9Chroniele.1 
The subject of education is so closely connected with the future well- 
being of the rising generation, and consequent prosperity of our 
country, that it cannot be too often brought under the notice of the 
public. It is important that the public should know how the firee 
system is working ; from all we can gather, this system of education 
seems the best adapted to relieve the wants of our fiist rising town and 
country. Those who have lived in Canada for a length of time, and 
contrast the present system of education with that pursued some 18 
or 20 years ago, must see that the present system is at least a hun- 
dred per cent in advance of those day& At that period we could 
only boast of bodily powers, and these were highly necessary ; but 
we need not remind our readers that we live in an age characterized 
by the progress of intellect, when bodily powers require to be accom- 
panied by a well cultivated mind ; and if we wish to see the arts and 
sciences flourish, and our country prosper in every sense, we must 
educate the masses. 



FREE EDUCATION IN PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 

[From Eazard^B OaeetteJ] 
No oHect of public interest so imperatively demands attention bs 
that of Education. We have indeed a very high opinion of the strong 
sense and correct feeling of a great proportion of our agricultural com- 
munity; but we are also well aware how much many of them are 
incapacitated, by the want of education, for the transaction of business 
and the proper exercise of their political privileges. We are decidedly 
in favor of Free or State Fdncatwn. We have no faith in Voluntary^ 
ism ; but we are the sincere finend of every form of educational train- 
ing; by which we conceive the condition of the people can be elevated ; 
and we are extremely desirous to see such schools in successful opera- 
tion throu^out the length and breadth of the Island, as may afford u» 
a reasonable expectation that in a few years, every youthful freeman 
in the community will be duly qualified to exercise his political finn- 
chise aright The responsible system of govemm'ent is one which 
" requires, on the part of the people,*' as Judge Story says of thai 
of the United States of America, " more vigilance and constant exer- 
tion than all others. It demands from every citizen unceasing vigi- 
lance and exertion ; because under it there is no guard against danger 
:st ruin, except the intellifeaee and virtue of the People themaehee. 
J'htf t. from this source, then — **^the intelligence and virtue of the peo- 
ple?' — .-ve may derive adequate means for the averting of danger and 
ruin ifct t^e public press unceasingly urge upon the government and 
the legislature? the necessity of profidrng, at the least, Common 
Sehool MueaHor- for every ^ild in Prinee Edvoard Idand, and of 
affording all siicJ: ti fining in their social and moral duties, as may fit 
them to become upfigii^- intelligent, and useful members of a well- 
organized community. Tv-^wards the attamment of this great object 
one decided and importanx* 8i*^P has been made by the present Assem- 
blv, in the passing of the IfVee Mucation Act; and we freely accord 
to them the meed of praise which is their due for that measure, which 
defective and insufficient as it is, pught, we think, to be thankfully 




better than no bread.*' 



PUBLIC EXAMINATION OF PUPILS. 

[From the Dundaa Warder.] 

Ibbegular Aitbhdance at School — Modes ahd Subjects op teach- 
ujo. — Norwithstandingthe vast importance of this subject we doubt 
whether we can bespeak attention to it at presen^ iu coiuequenoe of 
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the political excitement that now prevails. While, however, the 
male portioft of our community have almost entirely neglected these 
examinations, it is exceedingly pleasing to see that ths attendance of 
the ladies on these occasions has been most numerous, and the earnest 
Attention they have paid to the proceedings, warrants the belief that 
we shall obtain a hearing from them at least 

During the recent examinations, Mr. Thornton, one of the masters 
of the public school, complained very much of the irregularity of the 
attendance of the children, and justly remarked, that no one could 
expect him to make good scholars of pupils who did not come to 
school oftener, perhaps, than one day in the week. This was the 
£iult of the parents, and he earnestly urged upon them, and the Trus- 
tees, the duty of exerting themselves to remedy it He also made 
some general observations on the subject of education, in which we 
entirely coincide ; ho said that in his younger days, the memory was 
the only intellectual power that was cultivated, and at public examina* 
tions it was considered a proof of wonderful proficiency if a child 
could repeat the hundred and nineteenth psalm without making a 
blunder, although it was probable it did not understand one word of it 
from beginning to end. This system having been found to be altoge- 
ther wrong ; a mistake in his opinion of equal magnitude had been 
committed in the opposite direction, by endeavoring to cultivate the 
reasoning faculties, by ehjecU^ and other means, without putting the 
learner to the trouble of committing any thing to memory. In both 
these systems there was much good, and it was only the excess that 
tended to evil Memory was the storehouse of the mind, and unless 
there was something laid up there, the judgment had nothing to act 
upon. In his system, he endeavored as far as he was able, to judici- 
dously blend the two together. How far he had been successful, it 
was not for him to say^, it was a question that must be decided by 
the parents and Trustees. 

There was one thing during the examination of Mr. Regan*s school 
which struck us very forcibly, and that was the apparent subordinate 
place which the most important branches of learning (especially to a 
young country like this) were made to occupy. This is no fault of the 
teacher, however, but of the parents. Except to such young men as 
are intended for the learned professions, the time spent in acquiring 
the dead languages, is just so much time lost, or rather mispent, for it 
might have been devoted to the acquisition of something more useful 
— something that would fit them for the duties of the counting-house, 
the store, the engineer's office, or the business of every-day life. The 
satire of the ** ploughman poet," on this subject, many know to be 
true, from painful experience, and we happen to know many alumni 
of the leading universities of Europe, now m Canada, who would gladly 
exchange all the Latin and Greek they ever knew for such a know- 
ledge of book-keeping as would enable them properly to conduct their 
own business, or fill one of the many lucrative posts which almost daily 
open up before them. In saying this, we would not, for a moment, be 
supposed to under-rate das»cal Teaming, but we would be sorry to see 
it in our schools supplant the study of Arithmetic, Geometry and Alge- 
bra ; and we do say, that in so far as we are able to judge from the 
present examinations, Dundasis behind many places of less pretension, 
in this important point 

Had time and space permitted, it was our intention to ofier a few re- 
marks on the necessity of a thorougli School Reformation in Dundas, 
and urging the adoption of the free system, in so far as the younger 
children are concerned, and the establishment of Ward Schools, with 
one High or Central Academy, at which the higher branches might be 
taught to those pupils whose parents are able and willing to pay at least 
a large portion of the cost 



INFLUENCES OF A DEFECTIVE OR NEGLECTED EDUCATION. 



A good education among people of understanding will not lift them 
above their fellow men, who may perhaps be their superiors in some 
respects, but lacking in wealth or education. There are some with 
haughty and contracted minds who are elevated in their own estimation 
on account of being educated. I have remarked this among some youth 
under my tuition who are educated, but are surly, revengeful, head- 
strong, and if their parents are supposed wealthy, oflen try to exert 
some physical or domineering powers over those with whom they asso- 
ciate. No doubt, in my mind, this error prevails in consequence prin- 
cipally of a wrong education in early life ; such children are left to 
govern themselves — when too late are reprimanded, but without effect 
How many parents would be saved the mortification of seeing their 
children debased by all those low and pernicious habits bad they been 
properly tnuned in early life. 

There are some men and women who are educated, and are guilty of 
the most heinous crimes ; but these are exceptions to the general rule. 
This is no reason whv the multitude should not be educated, any more 
than that we should r^eot . railways because an occasional acci- 
dent happens which is 4e9tructiTe to life and property. It is an admit* 



ted fact that much of the crime committed in our land is confined to 
the ignorant classes of the community, and many of those who occupy 
our gaols, and labor in the Penitentiary are those who have never been 
taught the first principles of civilized life. 

Much is expected from the rising generation ; intellectual fame should 
be their motto ; education consists not in riches or honor. For true 
fame is not found, as some have supposed, on the field of battle, where 
clashing arms, and dying groans, and mangled limbs are witnessed by 
confiicting armies, but in that which tends towards the elevation of 
our fellow men. 

The youth of our country will occupy the places of those who now 
hold important stations: they will be our future le^slators, our 
judges, our ministers, ana our lawyers, and these will give the fiiture 
character to our country, either for weal or for woe. 

If education, then, is so necessanr, what investment is most essential 
to fit our youth for the business afijairs of life ? 1 am sorry to say this 
question is thus responded to by many: — Give them a limited educa- 
tion, and make up in wealth what they lack in knowledge ; but I am 
confident the most profitable investment which any parent can give 
his child is intellectual culture. Property is liable in a variety of ways ; 
that devouring element, fire, may consume it ; J>ad management in our 
affairs may strip us of all we possess ; false friends may connive and 
ruin us in our worldly affairs : but the treasures of the mind remain 
permanent, and will always be our friends to aid and assist us under 
all circumstances as long as reason holds its reign. We now live in an 
age when nearly all the youth can be educated ; in an age of improve- 
ment in the arts and sciences. Man at the present time can accomplish 
what would have been considered impossible hut a few years ago. He 
can call forth lightning from above, and hold converse with persons 
thousands of miles distant, by means of electricity ; the pathless ocean 
is readily traversed by the man of science, and the miyestic steamship, 
with her intricate machinery, visits distant lands in a short space of 
time. If, then, so much is accomplished by education for our benefit, 
independently of the moral and religious influence which it exerts, it is 
our bounden duty, as phiUnthropis^ as well-wishers of the rising ge- 
neration, to do all in our power for the promotion of a sound and 
practical education among all classes of the comm\m\ij.--From a School 
Lecture by L. Chipnuin^ E^q,^ Local Superintendent^ South Burgeee^ 



VISITING CARDS. 



Visiting cards consist of a common enamelled pasteboard card con- 
taining a person's name. These are used on various occasions, among 
which the following are some of the most common : 

When calling at the residence of an acquaintance, a card is given to 
the servant to be taken to the person on whom the call is made. 

When the person called upon is out, a card is left to inform them of 
your call. 

Sometimes calls of respect are made by simply leaving a card, with- 
out waiting to see the person ; this call is usually returned by the 
one with whom the card is left. 

After a wedding, the card of the bride and bridegroom, or the card 
of each, is sent to their acquaintances, informing them of the wish of 
the newly married pair to continue their acquaintance. On such 
occasions enamelled envelopes are used, and these are addressed to 
those to whom the cards are sent 

When an individual or family, residing in a city, is about to be absent 
for some time, the fact is sometimes announced by leaving cards with 
their acquaintances, with the letters T. T. L. {To Take Lea/oe) Writtea 
upon it 

Families, on returning after such an absence, send cards to their 
acquaintances, informing them of their arri^ at home again. 

When a call is intended for two or more persons of the same &mily, 
as for sisters, a comer of the card is doubled or turned up. But when 
a visit is intended for a member of the family and a guest, separate 
cards should be used, and also for sisters, if either or boUi he married. 

Sometimes the question is asked, "Should the residence be inserted 
on the card?" Though it is often omitted, we reply in the affirmative. 
This practice would save the receiver of the card much inconvenience 
should there be occasion to know the residence of the person sending 
it. It would also prevent the mistakes arising from diflterent individuals 
bearing the same name. There are also other reasons for its insertion. 
The residence might be given in small letters, and placed near the 
right hand lower comer of the card. 

In the cards of the young ladies of a family, it is propw* for the 
eldest daughter to use the prefix, " Miss," without her christian name. 
But each of the younger daughters should use the christian name. 
However, on the death or mamage of the eldest daughter, it is proper 
for the second to drop her christian name from her card. 

Visiting cards have been in use for at least a century. ^ About the 
middle pf the last century playing cards were used for this purpose— 
the xvv^d of the person was written upon the back. — Ths Student, 
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MUNICIPAL APPROPRIATIONS FOPv PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES. 

As the arrangements are now being completed for the introduc- 
tion of Public Libraries into Upper Canada, we hope to be enabled, 
in the next number of the Journal y to commence the publication of 
the list of books which, have been approved by the Council of Pub- 
lic Instruction, with short critical notices appended to each. These 
notices, with the names and prices of the books, will afterwards be 
presented in the form of a catalogue, to the Muuicipal Councils, 
together with a statement of the terms upon which these books will 
be furnished ; and the regulations to be observed in establishing and 
managing libraries. Such Councils as wish will then have an oppor- 
tunity of co-operating with this department in the introduction of 
Public Libraries into their locality. Some Municipal Councils have 
already, with great promptness, taken the necessary steps to provide 
funds for the purchase of such books as they may select from the 
catalogue when it shall have been furnished them. We hope that 
all the Municipalities will have su£ScientIy considered the important 
subject of Public Libraries, as to be enabled at once to take steps 
for the introduction and establishment of a Library before the close 
of the year, so that the long winter evenings of 1853-4 may 
be agreeably employed by all classes of the community in 
perusing some of the most interesting and valuable books in our 
language. This Department will require some time, after the selec- 
tions have been made by the Councils, to obtain a sufficient stock of 
books from England and the United States, to supply the orders of 
each Municipal Council before the close of the navigation. We would 
therefore urge upon those Councils the necessity of completing, as 
soon as possible, any preliminary arrangements which they may 
deem it necessary to make, in raising funds and providing a suitable 
place for the Lilnrary, &c., so that, without loss of time, they may 
transmit their orders to the Education Office, for such books as they 
may select from the catalogue. 

The folloiying letters have recently been received on this sub- 
ject : — 

To THE Rev. E. Ryerson, D.D.— Sir,— I have the honor, by 
command of the Council, to inform you that the sum of one huTidred 
pounds have been levied, and will be collected and placed at your 
disposal, or subject to such arrangements as may be made for the 
establishing of a Township Library — exclusively for the purchase 
of books. 

Your obedient servant, 
Municipal Council Office, Isaac Denike, 

Thurlow, 7th April, 1853. Clerk M. C. Thurlow. 

To The Rev. Dr. Byerson, Chief Superintendent of Schools, 
C.W. — Sir,— The Municipal Council of the Township of Eramosa, 
being desirous of securing for said township the benefits likely to 
result from the establishment of Public Libraries in the several 
School Sections therein, have appropriated for that purpose the 



sum of ttcenty-five pounds. I have therefore respectfully to request 
that you will furnish me with such information in the j^emises as 
will enable said Municipal Council to accomplish the object they 
have in view. 

Respectfully, ' 

W. Oliphant, 
Eramosa, April 20th, 1853. . Township Clerk. 

Chas. Scarlett, Esq., Local .Superintendent of Dawn, in a 
letter dated the 1st. March, states that << The Municipality of the 
Township of Dawn proposes raising the sum of fifty pounds 
towards the establishment of a Township Library, which will 
doubtless be a great auxiliary in the promotion of education through- 
out the township.*' 

John A. BACKHOUSE,Esq.4^ocal Superintendent of WaJsingham, 
in a letter dated the 8th of April, says, " I am happy to inform 
you that the Municipal Council of this Township have granted 
the sum of twenty-five pounds in aid of funds for the purpose of 
purchasing a Library under the provisions su^sted by yourself, 
during your last official visit to this county ; and I hope within a 
few weeks to be able to apprize you of a much larger sum, raised 
by subscription for the same purpose." 



THE NECESSITY OF INCREASED EDUCATION AND 
INTELLIGENCE IN UPPER CANADA. 
In an admirable addressy»recently delivered by hb Honor, Judge 
Armstrong, of Bytown, he forcibly insists upon the importance and 
necessity of increased intelligence in Upper Canada, in order to 
give effect to the free Municipal institutions established among 
us. The quality and amount of education with which the 
pioneers of Canada were compelled to rest satisfied will not answer 
now. And for this important reason : — ** The institutions of our 
country are so far changed that the people are not governed and 
legislated for as formerly they were ; now every city, town, and 
township, and many of the villages, are so many separate and 
distinct communities, each invested with the power of enacting 
such laws as may be best suited to their own immediate condition, 
and for the peace, welfare and good government of each common- 
wealth, so that there is much more need for education and intelli- 
gence than formerly existed ; as ignorant and uneducated men can- 
not be expected to frame and carry into effect all the laws and 
discharge all the duties and obligations imposed upon them for the 
management of the affairs of the several municipalities in which (hey 
reside. Therefore it is necessary that every man should know 
something of those general laws of civil polity which should form 
the basis of every public institution." 



THE TEACHER'S MANUAL: by Thomas Urry 
Young, Master of the " Infant Model and Training School," 
Dublin. 12 mo. pp. 284*, with Engravings. ' Sanctioned by the 
Commissioners of National Education in Ireland, 1S53. ToRONTOy 
Depository y Education Office* Price 2s. 6d. 

We have examined this work with great care, and find 
it to be one of rare excellence of its class. The author thus 
explains the object of the work : ^< During the fourteen years that 
this School has been in operation, the want of some treatise on the 
methods of instruction therein pursued, for the guidance of teachers 
trained in the establishment, has been much felt. To supply this 
deficiency, the writer has been authorised by the Commissioners to 
prepare the following pages. They contain as much of the theory 
and practice of teaching as is needed for the pjroper management 
of Infant Schools ; and the same mode of training, lessons^ and 
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apparatus, are equally applicable to the junior classes in male and 
female schools. • • • No new theory is attempted to be set forth 
in the present work ; such plans only being given as have been 
tested by experience, and found to promote the happuess and im- 
provement of children." 

In this spirit, and with admirable success, has Mr. Young per- 
formed this task assigned him. His " Manual " presents a complete 
panorama of a really Model School, — its daily duties and its varied 
employments. In a most agreeable manner it gives a number of 
specimens of the " Lessons " usually taught in the schools, such as 
« Developing Lessons," " Lessons on Objects,** " bacred History, 
Natural History, Reading," &c. &c. It also gives several pieces 
of Poetry appropriate to children, together with a variety of School 
songs set to music. It is in every respect a most complete 
" Manual " for a teacher ; and as the system of instruction 
adopted in the Normal and Model Schools, 'J'oronto, is identical 
with that adopted in the Dublin National Schools, this work would 
be found to be very valuable to our Common School teachers. 
Its hints upon " First Principles," " Moral, Intellectual and 
Physical Education," " Qualifications of a Teacher," " Rules and 
Regulations," " Time Tables," &c. are conceived in an excellent 
spirit and expressed in an easy, agreeable style, characteristic of 
the amiable author. "VVe can most cordially recommend the Manual 
as a work of great practical ability. 



THE OXFORD GAZETTEER; drntaining a complete HUtory of the 
County of Oxford^ dc 8uo., pp. 216. By Thos. S. Sheiietony 
Woodstock, Price^ 6s, 

To the Warden of the County of Oxford are we iftdebted for this 
admirable compilation. An excellent likeness of theUon. Inspector 
General Ulncks is prefixed to the volume. The publication evinces 
great industry on the part of Mr. Shenston (who has recently been 
appointed Registrar of the County of Brant, at Brantford,) and is a 
most valuable addition to our local colonial annals. It is from such 
works as this, and even much more defective ones, that the Document' 
ary History of the State of New YorJc has been rece^ly compiled and 
reprinted by the Legislature of that State, at great expense and labour- 
As a specimen of the work, we select an extract relating to the history 
of Common Schools in the County of Oxford :-- 

*'The first Common School Act passed in Canada West, was in the 
year 1816, (56, Geo. Ill, chap. .'6.) It provided that the inhabitants 
of any Town, Township, or Village, might meet on the first day of 
June, in each and every year, and as soon as they should unite and 
build, or provide a school-house, engage to furnish twenty or more 
scholars, they might appoint three persons to be trustees of such 
school, ** who Bhaliha/ce power and authority to examine into t?ie moral 
character and capa4iity of any person willing to become a teacher^ and 
nominate and appoint him teacher of such schooV^ Trustees could 
not ^^ remote such teacher from his school for any misdemeanor or 
impropriety of conduct" unless the Board of Education of the District 
sanctioned such removal. 

The trustees were given ^* power and authority to make rules and 
regulations for the good government of the school^ hni ^Hhey are here- 
hy required td report such rules and regulations^ and the hooks used^ 
to the Board of Education once in ecery three months ;" and ** it shall 
be lawful for such Board to order and direct such books, or any of 
them, not to be used, and to rescind the said rules and regulations, or 
any part of them, if it shall deem it expedient*' 

The Governor was authorized " to appoint not more than five fit 
and discreet persons to compose a Board of Education in each district*'* 

Any teacher "producing a certificate, signed by the trustees, stating 
that he has well demeaned himself as teacher, for six months, with 
the number of scholars educated in the said school, being not less than 
twenty, the District Treasurer shall pay him his proportion of the 
Legislative School Grant" 

Treasurers required to make an annual return to the Governor. 

The first " Return " we have been able to find of this County, is for 
the year 1829, at which period there was one such school, and that 
was in the Township of Norwich. The teacher, Nathan Town ; the 



trustees, William Cowan, Adam Stover, and James Barker; the num- 
ber of months taught, six; the number of scholars, 19 boys and 6 
giris. 

In the year 1889, we find that Messrs. Mark Bumharo, Alex. R6ss, 
and John B. Askin, composed the Board of Education for the London 
District, of which the County of Oxford then formed a part 

In 1818, Mr. Gourlay reckoned that the Statutes of Upper Canada 
up to 1817, (230 in number,) cost £50,000, of which number the School 
Act above alluded to, was one, with respect to which he remarks : — 
** One Act I must particularly notice, for it is worth all the money and 
more ; (meaning the £50,000 which all the Statutes had cost,) I mean 
the Act for the establiKhing Common Schools." This, be it recollected, 
is the opinion of an ultra Reformer of that a^e. We think there 
would be but few trustees now willing to submit their ** rules and regu- 
lations and school books " every three months to a Board of Education 
in London, appointed by the Governor. We think that if any of our 
readers will take the trouble to compare ih^ first with the last School 
Act, they will admit that we have made some ^'progrcssy 

In 1830, a select committee of the House of Assembly, (of which 
C. Duncombc, M.P.P., for Oxford, was chairman,) on Schools, reported 
as follows : — " That the Common Schools of this Province are univer- 
sally in so deplorable a state that they do not deserve the name of 
schools, and the amount of money annually expended from the sniail- 
ness of the amount and mode of application, Is rendered almost useless." 

It is quite foreign to the nature of this work to intrude our own 
views upon the reader, but we cannot resist the temptation, as we aro 
a very great admirer of the present School Act, of recording our 
opinion that it is the best Act Canada ever saw, and that it has the 
most efficient officer to carry it into eflect 

The School Act in existence at the formation of the District Coun- 
cils, (1812) was 4th and 5th Victoria, chap. 18. It was principally 
worked by "School Commissioners," appointed at the Township meet- 
ings. It was repealed by 7th Victoria, chap. 29, (1^43-4.) By this 
Act, the District Councils were to appoint one Superintendent for the 
County, and one Township Superintendent for each Township, during 
its continuance. Repealed by 9th Victoria, chap. 20, 1846, 

The next School Act, 9th Victoria, chap. 20, (1816) repealed the 
above Act, and abolished the ofiice of Township Superintendent^^, but 
continued that ol County Superintendent The Rev. W. II. Landon 
filled that office until the repeal of the Act by 12th Victoria, chap. 83, 
(1849, but not to come into force till 1860 ) By this Act the office of 
County Superintendent was abolished and that of Township Superin* 
tendents substituted. 

Previous to 1844, but little was done by either the Council or 
Government in the support of Common Schools. 



THE POET MOCmE AT THE FALLS OF NIAGARA, 
In the " MemoirSf Jountaly and Correspomtence of Tluynuis 
Moore, edited by Lord John Russell, ^^ (who has given an eloquent 
and beautiful delineation of the character of the Poet), we find the 
following account of Moore^s visit to the Falls of Niagara, in a 
letter to his mother : — 

"Niagara, Julv 24th, 1804. 
" Mr Dearest Mother, — I have seen the Falls, and am all rapture 
and amazement. I cannot give yon a better idea of what I have felt 
than by transcribing what I wrote off hastily in my journal on return- 
ing. * Arrived at Chippewa, within three miles of the Falls, on Satur- 
day, July 21st, to dinner. That evening walked towards the Falls, but 
got no further than the Bapids, which gave us a prelibation of the 
grancleur we had to expect Next day, Sunday, July 2 2d, went to 
visit the Falls, Never shall I forget the impression I felt at the first 
glimpse of them, which we got as the carriage passed over the hill that 
overlooks them. We were not near enough to be agitated by the ter- 
rific effects of the scene; but saw through the trees this mighty flow 
of waters descending with calm magnificence, and received enough of 
its grandeur to set imagination on the wing; imagination which, 
even at Niagara, can outrun reality. I felt as if approaching the 
very residence of the Deity ; the tears started into ray eyes ; and I 
remained, for moments after we had lost sight of the scene, in that deli- 
cious absorption which pious enthusiasm alone can produce. We 
arrived at the New Ladder, and descended to the bottom. Here all its 
awful sublimities rushed full upon me. But the former exquisite sen- 
sation was gone. I now saw <all. The string that had been touched 
by the first impulse, and which fancy would have kept for ever in 
vibration, now rested at reality. Yet, though there was no more tp 
Imagine, there was much to feel. My whole heart and soul ascended 
towards the divinity in a swell of devout admiration, which I never 
before experienced. Oh ! bring the atheist here, and he cannot return 
an atheist 1 I pity the man who can coldly sit down to write a descrip- 
tion of these ineffable wonders ; much more do I pity him who can 
submit them to the admeasurement of gallons and yards. It is impos- 
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Sible by pen or pencil to convey even a faint idea of their magnificence. 
Painting is lifeless ; and the most burning words of poetry have all 
been lavished upon inferior and ordinary subjects, We must have new 
combinations of language to describe the Falls of Niagara." 

NiAGABA Falls akd Lake Erie. — Professor Sillinian, the eminent 
ge<^ogist, discredits the opinion advanced by some, that the gradual 
wearing away of the rocks of Niagara Falls may possibly result in 
draining Lake Erie. In a recent lecture he remarked : — 

** They will not halt at their present station, but retreat slowly and 
surely about two miles further, where they will stop again for an un- 
known period, and probably for ever, since at this place the hard lime- 
stone will form both base and top of the falls, and thus stop the rapid 
destruction of the rock. Some have thought that they would finally 
reach Lake Eric, and that then the lake would be completely drained. 
Such an event is impossible. At the point already mentioned, the 
torrent will gradually wear away thcf surface of the limestone, forming 
a rapid, and henceforth Niagara will be one of the lost wonders of the 
world." 



^isctikntns. 



"THEY THAT HONOUR ME, I WILL HONOUR.'' 

" That^s right, my boy," said a merchant, smUing approvingly upon 
the bright face of his little shop boy. 

He had brought him a dollar that had lain among the dust and 
sweepings of papers. 

" That's right," he said again, " always be honest ; honesty is the 
best policy always" 

** Should you say that f" asked the boy, timidly. 

" Should I say what? that honesty is the best policy? Why it*s a 
time honoured old saw — I don*t know about the elevating tendency of 
the thing — the spirit is rather narrow, that FlI readil v allow." 

** So gi-andmother always taught me ;" — replied tfie lad ; " she said 
we should do right because God approved it, without thinking what 
men would say about it" 

The merchant turned abruptly to his desk, and the thoughtful little 
fellow resumed his duties. 

In the course of the morning, a rich and influential citizen entered 
his store. While conversing he said, " I have not a child of my own, 
and I fear to adopt one — and my experience is that, a boy of twelve, the 
age I should prefer, is fixed in his habits, and *^ 

" Stop, do you see that lad," said the merchant 

** With that noble brow ? yes, what of him?" 

** He is remarkable " 

** Yes, that is what every body tells me who has boys to dispoRe — 
no doubt he'll do well enough — before your face — I have tried a good 
many and been deceived." 

" I was going to say," replied the merch^int calmly, " that he is 
remarkable fi)r principle. Never have I known him to deviate from 

the right sir never he would restore a pin — indeed" the 

merchant colored — *• he is a little too honest for my employ ; he points 
out flaws in goods, and I cannot teach him even prudence in that 
respect common prudence you know, is — is — is common prudence." 

The stranger made no assent, and the merchant hurried on to say — 

" He was a parish orphan — taken by an old woman out of pity when 
a babe. Poverty has been his lot ; no doubt he has suflfered from cold 
and hunger uncounted times — his hands have been frozen and so have 
bis feet Sir, that boy would have died rather than to have been 
dishonest 1 can*t account for it, upon my soul, sir, I can't account 
for it" 

" Have you any claim upon him ?" 

" Not the least in the world, except what common benevolence offers. 
Indeed the boy is entirely too good for me." 

** Then I \n\\ adopt him, and if I have found one really honest boy, 
I will thank God." . 

The little fjbllow rode home in a carriage, and was ushered into a 
luxuriant home — and he who sat shivering in a cold« corner, listening 
to the words of a poor, old pious creature, who had been taught of the 
Spirit, became one of the greatest divines that En^iand ever yet 
produced. 

** They that honour me, I will honour." 

E.A.D. 
'^'Boston Olive Branch, 



GOOD MANNERS. 

I was glad to see afk article in a late number of your p^er on the 
subject of " Manners in Public Schools." I fully agree wjth your 
contributor *T." in the opinion that the teaching of good maimers 



should be made a branch of instruction in our common schools, and 
have thought so for many years. But how is this to be brought about ? 
Good manners can only be acquired in perfection through the influence 
of example and by associating with those who practice them. They 
cannot be communicated through precept alone. Books can only give 
as it were, their first rudiments. It is true a code of rules may be 
drawn up to guard against the grosser breaches of good breeding, but 
its unexplainable perfection and polish can only be acquired by an inti- 
mate intercourse with persons of refined minds and manners. To teach 
good manners, every school teacher should, therefore, be perfectly well 
bred. It would require no effort for such to communicate good manners 
to their pupils. Their every word, motion, and look, would uncon- 
sciously beget their like in the minds and manner: of their scholars, and 
they would insensibly acquire the indescri liable charm that attaches to 
good breeding. But how are we to obtain a body of teachers who are 
uniformly possessed of good manners ? It must be a work of some 
time to do so, it is true, but it, nevertheless, inay be accomplished. 
The Normal School may be made to contribute greatly to this end. 
The social position of our school-teachers should be elevated. They . 
have never taken that stand in society which their vocation should 
entitle them to occupy. Next to that of parents, their relation to the 
community in every respect — religious, moral, civil, and political — ^is 
more impoitant than that of any other class among u& It is easier to 
bend a thousand twigs in a right direction than one full-grown tree. 
Teachers of schools should be aware of the immense responsibilities 
attached to their calling. — Rhode hUvnd Educational Magazine, 

Distribution of Wealth in thb United States. — The censusretum 
exhibit the fiu^t that the wealth of the Union is nearly equally distri 
buted throughout the states. The average for each inhabitant of the 
states is $356. In the states the distribution is as follows : — 

Alabama $582 Kentucky $391 Oregon Territory. $3 81 

Arkansas. 215 Louisiana. 857 Pennsylvania .... 8 13 

Connecticut 476 Maine 211 Ohio 255 

California. 239 Mississippi 732 Rhode Island 546 

Delaware. 2o0 Massachusetts. . . 517 South Carolina. . 1,017 

Florida 475 Maryland 450 Texas. 341 

Georgia 640 North Carolina. . . 39 1 Tennessee 264 

Illinois ] 84 New Hampshire . 826 Vermont 294 

Iowa. f,. 128 New York 816 Virginia 411 

Indiana 205 New Jersey 475 Wisconsin 138 



State Debts. — ^The debts of the different States are as follows : — 

New York $24,000,000 Texas $11,000,000 

Maine. 850,000 Arkansas 3,850,000 

Massachussetts 6,000,000 Tennessee 8,888,000 

New Jersey 670,000 Kentucky 4,497,000 

Pennsylvania .•-.:... 40.000,000 Ohio 17,000,000 

Maryland T 15,000,000 Indiana. 6,520,000 

South Carolina 2,300,000 Illinois 16,600,000 

Georgia 1,800,000 Michigan 2,800,000 

Alabama. 8,900,000 Missouri. 166,000 

Mississippi 7,970,000 Iowa. 55,000 

Louisiana 16,28^,000 California. 650,000 

New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Delaware, 
North Carolina, Florida and Wisconsin, are free from debt at present 



ORIGIN OF FOOLSCAP. 

Fivery boy knows what foolscap paper is, but we doubt whether one 
in a hundred that daily use it can tell why it was so called. 

When Oliver Cromwell became Protector, after the execution of 
Charles L, he caused the stamp of the cap of liberty to be placed upon 
the paper used by the government. Soon after the restoration of 
Charles II., having occasion to use some paper for despatches, some of 
this government paper was brought to him. On looking at it, and 
discovering the stamp, he inquired the meaning of it, and^on being told, 
he said, ** Take it away ; I'll have nothing to do with a fool's cap." 

Thus originated the term Foolscap, which has since been applied to 
a size of writing paper, usually about 16 by 18 inches. 



WEST ROXUBURY, (MASS.) THE BANNTIR TOWN. 
It is believed that this town stands at the head in this Common- 
wealth, in the matter of liberality in the compensation of teachers. 
RectnUy, Miss Breed, who has charge of the female department of one 
of the Gramnmr Schools in this enterprising village, was ottered the 
place of first assistant in the Boston Normal School, with the salary of 
$600ayeai*, but her salary was immediately raised high enough to 
retain her services. The two principals of Grammar Schools receive 
$1000 and $900 respectively, and the principal and assistant in the 
High School receive $1200 and $800 respectively. The natural conse- 
quence of this enlightened policy is, that the schools in this tovm are 
of the highest order. 
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(Cbii(att0nal ^nUlii^mt. 

CANADA. 

MONTHLY SUMICAKT. 

A protracted discussion on Free Schools has been going on for some time 
in the Guelph papers, between J. EirUland, Esq., Local Superintendent, and 
Tariotts other parties in Guelph. In the rural sections, generally, the ques- 
tion is discussed with equal warmth, but with much less publicity. Anima- 
ted Free School discussions of this kind clearly indicate that a healthy, 
actiye tone pervades the public mind, and that the torper with which it had 

been so long enthralled, has been succeeded by vivacity and life. Steps 

are being taken to establish a College in London, U. C , as well as in Hamil- 
ton. Mr. D. Buchan has been appointed Bursar of the Toronto University, 

under the new University Act. Dr. Hill, in his inaugural address as Pre- 
sident, upon the recent recusitation of the Bytown Mechanics' Institute, 
in speaking of the advantages which Bytown should bestow upon its fast in- 
creasing population, remarked, ** Educational establishments must be looked 
to, and put on so excellent a footing that every advantage that Education 
can confer shall be obtained in Bytown ; that there shall no longer exist the 
necessity of exporting, as it were, our children to Montreal, Toronto, or the 
States, for a first class Education, but that we shall find it at our doors, 
where we can still have our eyes on our children, and minister to their 

wants and to their health." The following are the salaries fixed by the 

Toronto Board of School Trustees for the teachers of the new schools which 
hsTe been recently erected : — For the principal male teachers, £120 per 
annum ; assistant do. £^1 10. Head female teachers, £70 per annum ; assist- 
ant do. £60. The salaries for the teachers of the other schools were also 
agreed to, and likewise that of £125 for the Secretary, and £150 for the 

Local Superintendent. The Chairman of the Board of School Trustees 

in Brantford, has presented Richard Broughton, one of the pupils of the 
High School of that town, with a gold pencil case, as a reward for his dili- 
gence and skill in executing in writing an excellent Time Table for the 
school The Table has been framed and hung up in the school.—: — The 
recent examination of School Sections No. 6, CanniflTs Mills, and North 

School No. 2, Gainsboro', are highly spoken of in the local papers. The 

monthly meetings of the Teacher's Association of the Township cf South- 
wold, appear to be productive of much interest and value among the mem- 
bers. Subjects of instruction are discussed, " and the teachers form them- 
selves into classes for the purpose of acquiring a unirorm system, and of 

adopting the most approved methods of teaching." From a statement 

recently published, it appears that the estimated resources of the Toronto 
University amounts to £304,500, — its annual income at about £1,200, and 
its expenditure at about £1,100. 

Unitersitt of Toronto. — On Tuesday of last week, a Convocation of 
Toronto University for the admission of students to Degrees, was held in the 
Hall of the Legislative Assembly. A large assemblage was present to wit- 
ness the ceremonies. The Yice^hancellor, in the absence of the Chancel- 
lor, Doctor Widmer, presided on the occasion, and conferred the Degrees. 
Subsequently, an English Essay, the subject of which was Palmyra, was 
read by A. M. Clark, B. A., and a Greek Poem was read by £. A. M. Crom- 
bie, and also, an English Poem on ** Jerusalem," by H. W. Peterson. 23 stu- 
dents were matriculated. The ceremonies and exercises were concluded by 
an address from the President of the University, Dr. McCaul, in which he 
.stated, that out of 180 matriculated students, there are 83 scholarships. The 
Doctor also dilated at length, and in an eloquent manner, on tlie advantages 
derivable from such an Institution as the Provincial University ; and conclu- 
ded with a warm eulogium on the youth of Canada. ~^;rar/ititer. 

Univibsitt or Victoria Collbqi, Cobouro. — The annual examination 
of the students was held on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday Ust On 
Wedaesday evening the commencement took place in the Weslsyan Church, 
and went off admirably. About 120 students and pupi!^ were in attendance. 
On Tuesday evening the Rev. Dr. Byerson delivered a lecture to a crowded 
audience, upon the subject of ** The Young Men of Canada and the Bible," 
which displayed very great ability, and was listened to with the deepest 
attention. If government would do what they intended to do, divide the 
endowment of Toronto University amongst the different colleges throughout 
the country, they would confer a great boon upon the people, as very few 
are able to bear the expense of sending their children to Toronto. — Cobourg 
Star. 



Unitkrsitt of Qvken^s Collkgk, Kingston. — The annual examination 
and distribution of prizes in this University, took place on Wednesday and 
Thursday. The appearance made by many of the students was highly cre- 
ditable to them ; and on the second day a number of interesting essays were 
read. After the prizes had been distributed, the Rev. Dr. Machar, the Prin- 
cipal of the University delivered an Address ; and the Rev. Mr. Urquhart, 
of Cornwall, having engaged in prayer, the session was closed with the 
benediction. — Toronto Fatriot. 

Orknino of the Nkw Central School, Hamilton. — This spacious build- 
ing was opened on Monday morning, the 2nd inst., for the reception of 
pupils, and we are happy to learn that nearly teven hundred names were 
enrolled. The institution certainly opens under the most auspicious circum- 
stances, in so far as superior arrangements and superior teachers are con- 
cerned ; and from the numbers that have already come forward, we are war- 
ranted in believing that our citizens are willing to appreciate the enterprizs 
of the Board of Trustees, and have been anxiously waiting for an opportu- 
nity to show their readiness to support the experiment. At three o'clock 
in the afternoon, a very respectable meeting assembled in the large lecture 
room of the Institution, for the purpose of hearing Dr. Ryerson and Mr. 
Robertson of the Normal School, deliver their views on the cause of popu- 
lar education and the improved methods of teaching. . These gentlemen, 
however, were unable to get forward at the proper time. Mr. Distin, Chair- 
man of the Board of Trustees, gave a suitable explanation of the cause of 
the absence of Dr. byerson and Mr. Robertson, and, after announcing thai 
these gentledien would lecture in the Hall of the Mechanic's Institute In the 
evening, he made a few excellent remarks on the intention of the Board of 
Trustees in erecting the Central School, on the necessity for such an insti- 
tution in this city, on the benefits and advantages to be derived from it, and 
on his full confidence in its success. The Chairman then introduced the 
Rev. Mr. Goldsmith, who spoke for a short time — and spoke exactly to the 
point, and was well received. Mr. McQueen also addressed the audience. 
In the evening a large meeting congregated in the Hall of the Mechanics 
Institute, and listened attentively to truly interesting lectures on the subject 
of popular Education, and the Normal School system of teaching. Mr. 
Robertson and Dr. Ryerson are both full masters of the subject, and certainly- 
communicated a large amount of interesting and practical information on 
the important subject of popular instruction. We cannot, at present, enter 
into the merits of the views enunciated by the learned gentlemen, but may 
have an opportunity of remarking on them in our next. The sentiments 
which both gentlemen delivered in reference to the Central School, and the 
character of the teachers were of the most gratifying description. — Canadian, 

EXAMINATION AT ZONE MILLS — ITS GOOD EPFKCTS. 

A public examination of the Common School in the Village of Victoria, or 
Zone Mills, 27th March. I was very much pleased indeed with the evidence 
exhibited of qualifications, not of an ordinary kind, on the part of the 
Teacher, Mr. J. Mills, and of proficiency on the part of the scholars. I beg 
leave to say that though I am not a resident in that locality, yet I have been 
often there, and have seen the school in it*s every day operations, apart from 
any preparation for a public examination, so that I can thus testify with full 
confidence in the matter. And I have no hesitation in saying that the school 
is in superior working order. One proof of this which may be stated, is that 
several young persons, laudably anxious for improvement, have come from 
some distance to board near the school, that they may attend it. The 
examination was well conducted. The pupiUi were fully tested on some of 
the scientific parts of the 6th book of Lessons, and evinced an acquaintance 
with the topics which was highly pleasing. For this superior knowledge 
among our young people now, thanks to the excellent school books in use, 
and the great improved methods of teaching which is being rapidly extended, 
through the Provincial Normal School, and other means connected with it. 
The Trustees and active friends of the school at Victoria have supplied it 
with a set of large and excellent maps ; and although they had not been long 
in use, the pupils showed themselves to be already familiar with them. ' By 
means of the bkck-board they also displayed an expertuess in arithmetic. 
In short, the examination was exceedingly gratifying to all who had the 
pleasure of being there. The exercises were now and then lightened by the 
singing of the scholars* The ladies, much to their praise, had provided an 
abundant supply of good things as a pic-nic. The exercises continued for 
about six hours, when the assembly separated, iu a state of mind which I 
have no doubt made them feel desirous that there may be many such school 
gatherings among them. And taking into consideration the vast importancu 
of education, nothing should call forth more interest in every locality than 
the periodical examination of the schools. Were this the case over Canada, 
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tho hearts of the teachers would be sustained and encouraged under their 
arduous and but indifferently remunerated labors ; proper feelings between 
them and their emplojers would be cultivated ; and the young would be 
stimulated to progress and excellence. As I am one of those who earnestly 
desire that the Word of God may retain a place and a most beneficial 
influence in the schools of Canada. Mr. Mills is in the habit of devoting a 
short time daily to a Bible lesson in his school. Thus, under the divine 
blessing, our country will rapidly advance, intellectually and morally ; and 
ere long stand eminent among tho nations ; for knowledge, piety, and good- 
ness.— ( Commun icated. ) 

School Examination in Loutb.— Frbb Schools. — ^The quarterly school 
examination of school section Xo. 1, of Louth, took place on the 9th April, 
in presence of a respectable audience, who seemed to take an unusual inter- 
est in the proceedings of the day. The examination opened with singing 
"Tho Happy School Boy." After the forenoon examination, the school 
was dismissed for an hour, and a cold collation served, prepared by the 
mothers and sisters of the pupils. The examination was then resumed. 
The answers and explanations in all of the branches taught showed a degree 
of application, industry, and mental capacity in the teacher and pupils of a 
high order. The examination was then closed by reciting some appropriate 
pieces, and singing " Leave not the Plough, my noble Lads,' which called 
forth a unanimous burst of applause from all present. You are aware that 
I am an advocate for Free Schools, and you may imagine what my feelings 
were, on seeing the rapid progress that the pupils in attendance were 
making, but had the saddening fact before my eyes, that at least three-fifths 
of the school population had not been in the school for the last six months, 
and it would be no presumption to believe, were growing up in ignorance, 
the sure road to vice Many of them, no doubt, of high menUl capacities, 
and all capable of improvement, such as wo had just witnessed. All might 
be trained to be useful members of society for the same amount of money 
that is paid to educate the two-fifths that do attend. Tou cannot do too 
much to try to bring about the Free School system ; it is the only one that 
will work in harmony with our advancing liberal institutions, and the only 
sure way of leaving our country better than we found it. — {Communieated.) 
To the Editor of the Journal of JEdueation, 

Sir,— We herewith send you a programme of the late examination held 
in the academy, Village of Newburgh, Township of Camden East, as also a 
number of the " Index," which contains some observaUons made by a 
«* spectator," and which we hope you will transfer to the columns of your 
Journal. 

As there were several pupils belonging to the institution who wished to 
. become teachers of Common Schools, the undernamed members of the 
Board of Public Instruction, met in the academy, at the commencement of 
the examination, and continued in sitting during the whole time, to witness 
the progress and qualifications of all, but parUcuUrly of those who solicited 
to be. examined for the office of teacher. ' 

As you are not personally acquainted with the parties, it could give you 
no pleasure to mention names, and it might seem invidious to particularize 
any, when all behaved so well; yet, notwithstanding this, we cannot refrain 
from noticing two young ladies who distinguished themselves above any of 
their age, Miss Eakins, 13 years old, and Miss Vroroan, U. These had all 
the requirements necessary to entitle male teachers to a first class certificate 
besides a knowledge of the French and other accomplishments which adorn 
the lady. 

There were twenty-four examined for the office of teaching. Six of 
whom obtained first class, ten, second, and eight, third class certificates. 

From year lo year, the blessing and advantage of the institution have 
been realised, but the late examination called forth more interest than any 
previous one. 

The tJnitcd Counties of Frontenac, Lennox, and Addington, are fully 
aware of the benefits conferred on them by the academy, in sending so 
many well qualified teachers to instruct the rUing generation ; they have, 
therefore, testified their sense of gi-atitudo by granting fifty pounds this 
year towards the support of the institution, that is, tijcnty pounds more than 



the last. 



Newburgh, April 8th, 1858. 



R. F. Hope, Chairman, 
Cephas H. Millkr. 
Isaac B. Atlworth, 
Paul Shirley. 



Extracts from the remarks of *' Spectator ^^ in the Index newspaper y referred 
to t» the foregoing letter. 
The late examination of the students of the Newburgh Academy, was 
certainly an important affair. It was gratifying to pee the principal, Mr. 
Beach, in addition to the classes in Astronomy, Natural Philosophy, Algebra, 
Book-keeping, Latin, French, and Greek, bring out a class in regetable 
Phisiology and another in animal Physiology. In addition to the regular 
classes in Geogrpphy, each one of the class, nine in number, had each pre- 
pared a map of some portion of the Globe. Those maps were made with 
pencils. Among them were one of Africa, one of South America, &c. They 
were of a respectable size and exceedingly well executed. To show they 
understood the subject, and that those maps were of their own execution, 
three or four of the class went to the blackboard and re-produced some of 
them with chalk, laying down the outlines, without copy or compass, in a 
few minutes, the rivers, mountains, political divisions and chief towns, and 
then the whole class underwent a thorough examination from these sketches 
On Friday afternoon the Exhibition took place when the number of risltors 
increased from two or three hundred to eight hundred or one thousand. — The 
interest of the exhibition was increased by music performed, by scholars in 
attendance. The Exhibition continued until nearly sundown without any 
abatement of interest. On Thursday evening after the lectures a letter was 
read by Mr. Shiriey from D. Roblin, Esq., Warden of these counties, which 
was accompanied by a number of volumes to be distributed as rewards to 
the most deserving among the students of the instituUon. The people of 
Newburgh certainly deserve great credit for the liberality and zeal they have 
manifested in the cause of education. The reroai k was made daring the 
exercises by those who have ample means of observation that there is not 
another place of its size in Canada where the same amount of efforts have been 
made, or the same success in proportion attended them for educational ad- 
vancement. There is another trait about the Newburgh Academy worthy of 
notice and that is a total abstinence of sectarian and other projudicas. AU 
parties in politics and all denominations in religion co-operate in canning it 
on. It was truly gratifying to see Church of England, Presbyterian, Metho- 
dist and other Ministers and people cordially uniting to advance the common 
interest of Canada by encouraging education. 



BRITISH AND FOREIGN. 



MOKTHLT SXTinCART. 

Lord John Russell in his neve Educational Measure, does not propose 
any change in the machinery or agents of popular education. He simply 
wishes to improve the quality and increase the quantity already available. 
He proposes to give corporate Towns the power to impose a local rate, bj a 
two thirds vote of the corporation in favor of those Schools under Minutes of 
Council. An London paper. thus characterises the new measure : — *' It lays 
down principles, but constitutes no working organization ; it decides against 
the Secularists and the ultra-Voluntaries, but we think it offers no feaable 
plan for the education of the people. In this, possibly, its wisdom may con- 
sist. It impels the people, it guides tfflm, and it gives them a fair offer 
and an intelligible warning that, unless the local authorities assist in the 
education of the masses, tho centralized Government authorities will take the 

matter — be it a duty, a right, or a privilege, — out of their hands.** 

The Earl of Carlisle has been installed as Lord Rector of Mariscbal Col- 
lege and University, Aberdeen.<i— A large building in Dublin, on the south 
side of Saint Stephen*s-green has been taken for the proposed Catholic Uni- 
versity, in Ireland. The Right Rev. Dr. Denvir, R. C. Bishop of Down 

and Connor, has accepted the seat at the board, vacated by the death of the 
Most Rev. Dr. Townsend, P. E. Bishop of Meath. Dr. Denvir has been long 
honorably distinguished by his consistent support of the system of national 

education. ^The report of the Dublin University Commission has been 

completed, and will be immediately laid before Parliament. The Board of 
Trinity College are represented as liberal in their views, and disposed to 
facilitate any arrangement calculated to open emoluments and distinctions to 
Roman Catholics and Dissenters. According to the prevalent'rurooars, the 
commissioners have agreed upon a medium course, and the report will sug- 
gest the establishment of twenty new scholarships, open to the vari<;us 
religious denommations, with other alterations which would have the effect 

of extending the benefits of academic education far more widely. An 

unpleasant contest between the authorities of Queen*s College, Cork, has been 
brought to light. The Vice-President and Council of the College charge Sir 
R. Kane, the President, with a despotic use of his authority. He wQl not 
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attend the deliberations of the Council, ^et he claims and exercises an 
nnqaalified veto on their resolations ; he insists that he alone is authorized 
to carry on the correspondence of the CSollege, and he draws it up without 
any communication with the Council. The Vice-President and h» colleagues 
have embodied their complaint in a memorial to the Queen ; and they allege 
that the dispute for authority endangers the institution itselfl Mr. Morti- 
mer, an American, has gone to Australia, and carries out with him an assort- 
ment of books and periodicals, and particularly school books. He will 
establish himself at Melbourne, where he hopes to introduce the New York 

and New England system of common schools. The Key. T. K. Arnold, 

A. M., the well known editor of so many school editions of the Greek and 

Latin Classics, died on the 9th of March. The Tutor^s Association of 

Oxford, have begun to publish a series of pamphlets criticising the recent 
reports of the Boyal Commissioners, and suggesting reforms of their own. 
HiSTOBT or Popular Education in Ekoland. — In introducing a bill re- 
cently for the promotion- of Education in England, Lord John Russell thus 
addressed the House : ^* I will begin by stating what has been the course 
with respect to the education of the poorer classes in this country from the 
commencement of the establishment of public day-schools. These day-schools 
were generally commenced in the beginning of the present century. Two 
persons who had given much attention to education, Mr. Lancaster and Dr. 
Bell, were instrumental in introducing large establishments of day-schools 
for the education of the poorer classes. Both proceeded upon the system of 
having a monitor in the schools chosen from the boys, by whom lessons 
should be given to the boys not sufficiently advanced to obtain entire atten- 
tion from the masters. It was believed, that by means of these monitors a 
large number of children could be educated cheaply, than by the method of 
having a great number of school^, each presided over by separate masters. 
But no doubt that system was exceedingly defective, for it only existed by 
the instrumentality of those persons who themselves w^ere little advanced in 
learning, who had no peculiar aptitude for teaching, and who could not give 
instruction in that rapid and intelligent manner which persons who had de- 
voted themselves to the subject were able to do. . There was also a differ- 
ence upon a topic of most exciting interest. The system of Mr. Lancaster, 
adopted by a society established in 1805, called the British and Foreign 
School Society, proceeded on the principle of teaching the Bible to all the 
children in the day-schools. That was the distincUve feature of that sys- 
tem. King George the Third gave an immediate and liberal patronage to 
this plan. Many persons who were anxious for the education of the poorer 
classes — my father, the Duke of Bedford, and others, among the number — 
combined in placing themselves at the head of an institution of this kind. — 
Lord Brougham, Sir Samuel Romilly, and many others, aided it by their 
ability and patronage. While those schools were thus promoted, there arose 
an objection on the part of the Established Church, that, although the Bible 
was taught to the children, they received no instruction in the formularies 
of the Church of England. Accordingly, about the year 1811, a society 
called the National Society, was formed, to give instruction, not only in the 
Bible, but i ithe Catechism ; and at the same time a rule was established that 
the ehildren attending the schools should attend Church on Sundays. There 
was, of course, seeing those difference, almost immediately a contest with 
respect to the principles on which the schools should be conducted. Into 
the-merits of that controversy I shall not enter, further than to state that its 
efforts are felt even up to the present day, and that while each society con- 
tributed in a large degree to the promotion of education, the feelings produc- 
ed in the course of the contest made it difficult, if not wholly impossible, to 
unite the poorer classes in any general system of education. On the one 
hand the National Society, connected with the Established Church, insisted 
on the children learning the Catechism and attending Church, an arrange- 
ment to which the Dissenters conscientiously objected ; on the other hand, 
the Dissenters pressed, as it were, into opposition on this subject, called to- 
gether great bodies for the purpose of education, formed schools on their 
own principles, and were thus organised in a manner which enabled them to 
bring considerable power to bear against any plan of education of which they 
did not approve. The education, however, which was carried on by these 
two societies, produced many schools in the country, and a great increase in 
the means of education. About 1831 or 1882, it was proposed for the first 
time by the government of Earl Grey that the state should aid the education 
of the poorer classes, and that the sum of £10,000 each should be given to 
the two societies for the purpose of promoting their operations. These pro- 
positions were agreed to, and the plan continued until the year 1839. The 
Treasury contributed the aid according to the rules which it was incumbent 
on them to adopt; namely, they gave tlie grants according to the sums vol- 



untarily subscribed, and taking no note or regard of the kind of education to 
which they were applied. In 1839, Lord Melbourne's government proposed 
a change in that system. They proposed that a Committee of Council should 
be formed, which Committee of Council should take a more enlarged and 
more discrimmating view of the business of education. Holding, as I then 
did, the office of Secretary of State for the Home Department, I wrote a let- 
ter to Lord Lansdowne, which letter, together with the answer, was laid be- 
fore parliament as the groundwork of the proceedings then taken by the 
government. It wais intimated in that letter, by command of Her Majesty, 
that it was the wish of the Queen, that the youth of the kingdom should be 
religiously brought up, and at the same time that the rights of conscience 
should be strictly regarded. Among other proposals for increasing the mean^ 
of education, and furthering this object, it was proposed to found normal or 
training schools, and that persons of different religious persuasions should be 
educated in those schools, while at the same time the chaplain of the Church 
of England should instruct those belonging to that religion. This proposal 
excited considerable apprehension and alarm. After much opposition it was 
withdrawn, but the proposal to obtain the grant for distribution by the Com- 
mittee of Council was persevered ic, and was sunctioned by a narrow major- 
ity of the House of Commons. In the year 1846 a further step was taken, 
of considerable importance. That^ step was an endeavour to improve the 
quality of education. In stating in the year 1889 the views which the gov- 
ernment took of the suject of education, I expressed xm opinion that the 
main object to be kept in view was, to improve the character, knowledge, 
and condition of the schoolmaster — that as the schoolmaster was, so wonld 
be the school The plan agreed to m 1846 was afterwards the foundation of 
grants proposed to this house. These had been carried into effect, and I do 
not know that since that time there has any great change taken place in the 
system. The house wUl, therefore, perceive that the education of the poorer 
classes was conducted mainly by the voluntary efforts of the great religious 
bodies which existed in this countey ; that they have had assistance from 
the state partly to increase the quantity of education, but more particularly 
to refine its quality ; but that the state has not materially interfered with 
the nature of the education given. 

STATIOTICS or popular KDT7CATI0N IN ENGLAND. 

Day-scholars in England and Wales, according to Lord Brougham's 
Returns, 1818. 

Scholars in New Schools 150,642 

Ditto in Ordinary Schools 624,241 

Total 674,883 

The next official returns of day-scholars were obtained by Lord Kerry^s 
Committee in 1838; and they were divided as follows: — 
Day-scholars in England and Wales, according to Lord Kerry's Returns, 1883. 
Public Schools. Scholars. Scholars. 

Supported by Endowment 158,764 

" ** Subscription 178,517 

" " Subscription and ) 212,217 

payraentsfrom scholars private schools, J 644,498 

Supported by Payments from Scholars 782,449 

Total of Day-scholars 1,276,947 

This shows an enormous advance on the education of 1818. 
Wc have now just obtained the returns of the Census of 1851 ; and we 
may therefore compare the returns of 1818, 1833, and 1851, adding the pop- 
ulation in the respective years, with the proportion of scholars to population : 
Day-scholars' in England and Wales, in 1818, 1833, and 1S51, with the 
Population : 



In 1818. 
1883. 
1851. 



Day-scholars. 



674,883 
1,276,947 
2,108,473 



Population. 



11,398,167 
14,417,110 
17,922,768 



Proportion of 
Day - scholars 
to Population. 



1 to 17 
1 to Hi 
1 to 8i 



Increase of Population from 1818tol851, 67 per cent. 

Increase of Day Scholars from 1818 to 1861, 212 per cent. 

Such are the official returns. But we have always ei^ pressed our opinion 
that the returns both for 1818 and 1838 were probably defective. It is not 
unlikely that even the returns for 1861 will not be perfect; but those ior 
1838 were no doubt less perfect, and those for 1818 would be still more de- 
fective. 
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Lord John Russell in the course of his speech, states, 

The number of schools supported by the Church of England or what were 
called National Schools, was in 1847, 17,015; by the British and Foreign 
Spciety, 1,600; by the VVesleyans, 396; by the Congregationalist, 82; by 
the Roman Catholics, 525 ; and ragged schools, 270 ; making a total of 
29,096. The number of scholars attending these schools were at Chat time 

as follows': — 

. National Schools 951,868 

British and Foreign 225,000 

Wesleyans 48,000 

Congregationalists 7,000 

Roman Catholics 84,000 

Ragged Schools 20,000 

giving a total of 1,285,853. I will now state, so far as it can be ascertained, 
the income drawn from these schools. In 1847, the sum drawn by 

The National Schools was £807,02 1 

British and Foreign 171,250 

AVesleyans 27,357 

Congregationalists 4,95 1 

Roman Catholics 16,000 

Ragged Schools 20,000 

Giving a total income of £1,046,579 

In reckoning the sources of income, it has been calculated that there were 
derived from local endowments £16,537; local subscriptions, £866,828; 
local collections, £114.109; scholars* pence, £413,044; other sources, 
£83,076. With the exception of the Roman Citholic schools, there is no 
return of the number endowed by private individuals ; and putting down 
£54,000 for that, as spread over all the others, we have then a total of 
£1,100.000. There is one item in this table of income, to which I think it 
worthy to call attention. It is the item put down as ** scholars* pence " — 
which was said to be upwards of £413,000. I have no doubt, that were a 
correct calculation made, it would be found that the item did not amount to 
less than £500,000, or half a million. That the working men— that the 
poorer classes of this country should contribute not less than half a million a 
year in order to obtain instruction for their children, is a^ circumstance of the 
most gratifying kind. I confess that induces me to think tlie steps we ought 
to take should be such as rather to strengthen and enforce that system, 
which has grown up chiefly out of the voluntary eflforts of large bodies, than 
attempt to set up anything else in its plaae, which might Ml (at short in 
supplying the means of education with equal success. 



UNITED STATES. 



MONTHLT SUMMABT. 



The New York Legislature on the 15th ult, passed a law to incorporate 
•* the New York State Agricultural College.** The &rm and ground to con- 
ttst of 300 acres. Tho plan of instruction to embrace practical, scientific, agri- 
culture, chemistry, mudiematics, mechanics, surveying, engineering, geology, 
botany, the practical ouinagemeutof the farm, dairy and live stock; ** also such 

other branches of knowledge as may be deemed useful and proper.** A 

School for the Chinese in their own language has been established at San 

Francisco. The New York Legislature have passed a law to remove the 

educational anomaly which has existed in the city of New York for many 
years. It was enacted that, as soon as the necessary transfer can be made, the 
** Public School Society** shall bo merged in the *^ Board of Education** for 
the city — thus consolidating into one, two bodies, who had long been pos- 
sessed of co-ordinate and independent powers for the accomplishment of the 
same object, the one by authority of a charter, and the other by legislative 

enactment. Buffalo paid for the support of Free Schools during the last 

year the sum of $38,787,56. A liberal system of education is justly stated 

to be elevating, purifying and ennobling in its infiuenoes. Wisconsin with 

a sparse and immigrant population, has a school and university fund of $850, 
000, and an outlay for the Instruction of her children, of $120,000 ; 90,000 of 

her 120,000 children have attended school during the year. Mr. Ingersoll, 

the United States Ambassador, at the dinner given him, 7th ult, at Manches- 
ter, said : — ** Our common schools are attended, so far as most of States go, 
by every child of a poor man that chooses to attend them ; and an education 
sufficient for all the purposes of life is given, so that there are at this moment 
— there were, at least, two years ago, and of course there are rather more 
now— 4,000,000 individuals going through a course of instruction m the 
United States, or about one-fifUi of the inhabitants of the country. I speak 



for my own particular place of residence, Philadelphia, when I say there are 
50,000 poor individuals at this moment who are educated at these pablic 
schools, without cost to parenta, most of them being unable to pay anything 

for them.** Subscriptions to the amount of $21,000, and scholarships to 

the amount of $21,000, have been raised for the North Alabama College, 
which is to be located at Huntsville, Alabama, a healthy and beautiful town. 
The charter granted last session by the Alabama Legislature requires that 
before active operations can be commenced, the subscriptions for the erection 
of the buildings, &c., shall reach $30,0<J0, and the scholarships for the en- 
dowment to the amount of $60,000.- We learn from the Western Christian 

Advocate that Mr. Sturges, of Zanesville, an Old School Presbyterian, has of> 
fered to furnish $10,000, as a neuclus fur a library for the Methodist College 
at Delaware, Ohio, on condition, that the Methodists of Ohio will raise $16, 
000, in cash before the first day of June next, to put up a building to contain 

it Mi^ Catherine E. Beecher has oflTered to endow a Female Seminary 

in Dubuque^ Mo,, with the sum of $20,000, and also to furnish books and 
apparatus to the amount of $1,000, provided the citizens of Dubuque will 
erect a building and guarantee a certain number of scholars. This proposi* 
tion has been accepted, and a committee appointed to solicit donations. 

27ie Free Schnol Law of the State of New York ha» been declared to he 
uncoTistUutional, on the somewhat anti-republican ground of its having been 
submitted by the legislature to the people for their final vote of acceptance 
or rejection. This is the substance of a recent decision of the Supreme 
Court of the State of New York, as announced by Mr. Justice Pratt, one of 
the judges of that Court at Oswego. Judge Pratt states that the New York 
Legislature virtually expressed no opinion on the necessity or expediency 
of the Free School law of March 26th, 1849. They left thai, which was 
their constitutional duty and prerogative, to the people, whose prerogative 
the constitution says it is not '*Tbe question on the final paeMoge of the 
bill was to be taken at the polls.** The legtsUture evaded the re^pon.«lbility 
of making the law. " No member voted for a free school law, but simply 
to confer on the people the power to pass or reject the bill.** This they had 
no power or right to do. Judge Pratt stands upon the principle that while 
all the powers of government — executive, legislative and judicial — are derived 
from the people and must be exercised for their benefit, they are not and 
cannot be exercised directly by the people thomsclves (except by creating 
endless confusion and disorder) but by their representatives, selected with 
reference to their fitness for each of the departments of government This 
principle is regarded as primary and fundamental in all free countries. The 
two branches of the legislature will therefore have to re-enact the free school 
law upon their own responsibility — which they will doubtless do at thdr ap- 
proaching session this month. 



Itttrari) ul %dt%i\^i JrtrlUsrnct. 



MONTHLY SUMMARY. 

Macaulay has been elected Corresponding Member of the Academy of 

Sciences, in pUu^e of the late Dr. bingard. His Majesty tho Emperor of 

Austria has granted the golden modal for literary and artistic merits to Mr. 

Leone Levi for his work on the Commercial Law of the Worid. At the 

second eoirie given on Monday by Sir Roderick Murohison, as President of 
the Geographical Society, were displayed Mr. Arrowsmith*8 Urge map of 
Eastern Australia, about to be published, on which the gold fields and new 
discoveries are marked, with a separate map of the province of Victoria, 
accompanied by special plans of the Bendigo and Mount Alexander diggings, 
on a scale of two inches to a mile ; large charts, showing the set of the dif- 
ferent currents of the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans, and specially in relation 
to the two sides of the Isthmus of Central America, by Mr. Findlay ; an 
original map of the Rio Negro, a tributary of the river Amaxon, by Mr. 
Wallace ; a beautiful map of Teneriffe, executed by the celebrated Leopold 
von Buch, together with many new publications. Captain Moore explained 
his newly-ui vented patent machine, called the ** Spherical Great Circle 
Indicator,** constructed for the use of navigators ; and a statuette in bronze, 
by Raunch, of Humboldt, a portrait of Leopold von Buch, a new engraving 
of the arctic voyagers, and a separate engraving of Captain Penny, not yet 
finished, were exhibited.— Mr. Wm. Jerdan, late of the London Literary 

Gazette, has been placed on the literary pension list for £100 per annum. 

Mrs. Richardson, widow of the distinguished traveller, has also received a 

pension. Sir Robt. Rich has been put forward by Mr. F. Ayerst, as the 

writer of the celebrated Junius Letters. The publication of the Grenviiie 
papers may throw some light on this nominu ton^ro.— The 11th YoL of 
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Grote^s History of Greece has been published in England. The freedom 

of, the City of London hm been conferred upon Dr. A. Layard ; that of 

Edinburgh on the Earl of Carlisle (Lord Morpeth). A project is on foot 

to connect London and Calcutta by Electrie Telegraph L The health of 

the two mo.<^t eminent writers In England and in France, Macaulay and 

Lamartine, is said to be irrecoverably gone. It is owing to the exertions 

of Eliza Cook, the poetess, that £400 have been rftfsed for the purpose of 

erecting a monument to Thomas Hood. Jules Janin, called the lobster, 

** the cardinal of the seas." He never could have seen a lobster except on 

the table. Jessi the celebrated Florentine engraver, is dead. A comet 

is said to have been discovered at Harvard Observatory, on the 8th ult. by 
C. W. Tuttle. It is situated about 6 degrees south of the bright star Rigel. 
The Hon. Jonathan Phillips has made the liberal donation of ten thou- 
sand dollars to the city of Boston, in aid of the public library. 

SCIEMTiriC AND LITERARY PURSUITS III UPPKB CANADA. 

{From an address before the Canadian Instil ute^ hy Capt, Lefroy^ F,R.S,) 

It is perhaps, too much to expect that there can be, at present, any con- 
siderable proportion of papers upon scientific subjects elicited from this 
Society. «Not to dwell upon the fact that the production of such papers 
pre-supposes the existence of acquirements and of pursuits which we know 
to be the characteristics of a different state and stage of society from that 
existing in Upper Canada at present, and which it is our hope and aim to 
develope, rather than our pretension to embody, we labor under several 
special disadvantages. For instance, the simplicity and sameness, over great 
areas, of the geological formations of this peninsula, — their comparative 
poverty in fossils, the absence of mountain ranges, — ^the limited catalogue of 
its mineral productions ; all undoubtedly combine to deprive that delightful 
study of many of its attractions, and to deprive societies like ours of an 
allurement and stimulus to individual exertions. The same physical 
peculiarity limits to a certain extent, I presume, as compacfid with other geo- 
logical provinces of this continent, — the field of the naturalist and botanist, 
at least in some departments ; fi^m entomology and probably ornithology 
are exceptions. But we should be very wrong to infer from hence that 
there is nothing for the cultivators even of those branches of science to learn, 
nothing which they may contribute to the knowledge of the world. It was 
a keen eye in Mr. Hunt which detected in the course-grained silicious sand- 
stones of the River Oualle, belonging to the Lower Silurian formation, — 
those few, scattered, anomalous foreign substances, — the longest fragment 
about an inch and a half long, and one-fourth of an inch in diameter, whose 
chemical constitution, revealed by his skilful analysis, sustains a supposition 
which even geology, habituated as it is to have its landmarks carried further 
and further back into the bosom of the eternity behind as, seems almost too 
extravagant for belief. These bodies consist in great part of phosphate of* 
lime ; and everything about them, save only their startling antiquity, leads 
him to the belief, — shared also, there is reason to tliink, by geologists of 
great eminence, that they are the bones of vertebrate animals, and that 
certain nodules of similar constitution accompanying them, are coprolites: 
thus actually revealing not only the existence but the carnivorous character 
of the races of the animal kingdom which have been heretofore supposed to 
have had no existence on our globe until a much later period. I do not, 
however, allude to this discovery — on which Mr. Hunt observes becoming 
caution, and which the distinguished director of the geological survey has 
not, that I am aware of, supported as yet with his own authority, — as if it were 
established ; but refer to it simply as a recent illustration, furnished by a 
Canadian geologist, of what close observation, prompted by a spirit of 
enquiry, and sustained by sound knowledge, may detect in an apparently 
unpromising field. Mr. Abraham ^s interesting discovery of crustaceous foot- 
prints in the argillaceous schist of Beauport, L. C, is another case in point 
We might come much nearer home. How many of us have made our daily 
walks in this busy neighbourhood subservient to the same study f Study 
Paleontology, collect fossils at Toronto I I can imagine some one to say, as 
if the idea were preposterous ; yet one of our members, has found a large 
proportion of those of the Hudson River group, figured in that magnificient 
work, the Paleontology of New York, — I believe some fifty or sixty at least, 
and some which are apparently undescribed there, no further from hence 
than the banks of the Humber Bay. At the late Provincial Fair, held in 
this city, was there not one thing exhibited, where we should have least 
expected to meet with it, which suggested to every one who saw it the 
happiness of a love for natural history, and the astonishing richness of the 
humblest section of that wide field? I allude to the curious collection of 
objects illustrating insect architecture, gathered by Mr. Coaper, of this city, , 



which accompanied his entomological collection. And it needed but close 
observation and a love of nature to find the works of instinct, varied to 
meet a thousand needs, in which the humble yet Divine intelligence of the 
architect lived before us, where most of u^ perhaps, have found only the 
pests of our gardens. I know that a military officer, recently in this 
garrison, who combined the naturalist with the pportsman, formed an 
extensive ornithological collection, while actually performing his duties here ; 
and most of us have contemplated with interest and instruction the collection 
of bird.4, shot, I believe, entirely in this neighbourhood, which Mr. Doel has 
exhibited on various occasions. It cannot be said that there is not ample 
scope for pursuits of natural history even in this neighbourhood. It may 
require an Agassiz to detect in the Lepidosteus or gar-pike of our lakes, that 
remote reptilian character which distinguishes it from every known fish, and 
stamps it as the last and only representative of the gigantic race of fish- 
lizards of the secondary epoch; but we need not such confirmation of the 
truth which probably no one will question, that our streams, our lakes, our 
woods, our fields, all, beyond a doubt, — present, in their inhabitants or their 
productions, a full proportion of those nice and narrow distinctions from 
similar objects elsewhere, which form the peculiar study of the naturlist, and 
are so often connected with the broadest and most important enquiries 
raised in the progress of science. 

I see no reason why, in a few years a Canadian society should not rank 
with those of the highest character on this continent Already have our 
great public works created a demand for the highest science of the engineer. 
Railroads, with their long train of applied arts and sciences ; processes of 
manufactures, which science first divulged, and science alone can direct are 
obeying the attraction of profit and naturalizing themselves on this new soil. 
With practical sources of support, i^d with five or six univeraiti^s or col- 
leges, including a very numerous professional body, it is surely something 
beyond a provincial standing to which a society in Upper Canada may 
ultimately aspire. 

It is with great pleasure, Gentlemen, that I am permitted to announce 
that the Council lus decided to offer two medals for competition in the session 
of 1853-4. One medal of the value of £10, for the best essay or paper on 
the Public Works of Canada, their oommereial value and relations to a gen- 
eral system of American Public Works, their ch iracteristics in an engineering 
point of view, cost and other particulars, to be illustrated by all necessary 
maps, plans, or drawings. And, one medal of the value of £10, for the best 
essay or paper upon the physical character, climate, soil and natural produc* 
tions of Upper Canada, to be also illustrated by all necessary maps or diagrams. 

Eclipses for 1853. — There will be two eclipses of the sun and one of the 
moon during 1853. The firet eclipse of the sun will take place on the 6th 
of June, and will be visible in California, the southern portion of the United 
States, and in nearly the whole of South America. The second will be total, 
and will take place on the 30th November. It will be visible in California, 
Mexico, Central America, and neariy the whole of South America. Both 
of these eclipses will be invisible here. A partial eclipse of the moon will 
take place on the 21st of June, beginning at lOh. 28m. A. M., and endingat 
2h.5 m. Digits eclipsed 2 1-2 on the northern limb. 

Thb Library of Congress. — ^The apartment will present a splendid 
appearance when completed. Alcoves will surround us on the floor; a 
range, uniform with these, but narrower, will form as it were, the second 
story , and a third will contain a series of shelves. The whole of this*fur- 
nished is of cast iron, beautifully moulded ; and above is the only cast irOn 
roof of which we have any knowledge. The room will be fire proof, and 
will present at once a massive and beautiful appearance. — Would that all 
the precious old tomes could be here replaced, and the exquisite works of 
art that perished with them. 

METEOROLOGICAL INFORMATION WANTED. 

Smithsonian Institute, Washington, 1852. 

The Smithsonian Institution is engaged in a series of investigations relative 
to the meteorology of North America, and is desirous of collecting all infor- 
mation bearing on this subject 

It is believed that there exists many records of observations extending 
beck, in some cases, through a long period of years, the comparison and 
discussion of which would elicit much valuable information relative to the 
climate of this country, which would otherwise be liable to be lost The 
undersigned would therefore earnestly request that copies of such joumalfi, 
or the original records, be lent or presented to the Institution. In cases of 
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records which cannot be sent to the Institution, monthly or other mean results 
deduced from them are requested, with explanations of the manner in which 
the observations were made, the character of the instruments, &c. 

Proper acknowledgement of all information derived from the records wi}l, 
in every histance, be given, and the registers themselves will be carefully 
preserved and returned, if desired, to those from whom they were obtained. 

When it is recollected that isolated observations are greatly enhanced in 
value, and made to yield ne^ results by comparison with other observations 
it is hoped that the request of the Institution wUl meet with £ivorable 
regard. . 

Discovert of Covkrdale^s Bible. — A copy of the first complete edition 
of the English Bible, printed by Miles Goverdale, bearing date 1435, was 
accidentally discovered a short time since, in the false bottom of an old oak 
chest, at Uolkham Hall, Norfolk, the seat of the Earl of Leicester. There 
are numerous imperfect copies of this edition of the Holy Scriptures in exist- 
ence, two being deposited in the library of the British Museum, one in the 
Bodelian Library at Oxford, one in the Cambridge University Library, and 
in fact most of the great libraries and public institutions in England, as well as 
many private individuals possess a volume. The copy now brought to light 
is the most valuable specimen of Miles Goverdale's labors hitherto known, 
being in every respect perfect, whereas all the other volumes enumerated 
are deficient of many leaves both at the beginning and at the end. The 
proprietor at Holkham has had the book appropriately bound, and enclosed 
in an oaken box, and it now graces the shelves of its magnificent library. A 
London bookseller is said to have oflTered $500 for this biographical treasure. 

The Pantheon. — The Pantheon, which has just been restored to the ser- 
vices of religion, was designed by J. G. Scufflot, in 1757, but the first stone 
of one of the pillars of the dome was not laid by Louis XV. uatil the 5th of 
Sept., 1764. The principal fa9ade is imitated from the Pantheon at Rome. 
The church was dedicated to St. Gcnevidve. The national assembly on the 
4th of April, 1791, changed the destination of the building, by decreeing 
that it should become the burying place of Frenchmen illustrious by talent, 
virtue or public services. All the signs which characterize a religious edifice 
were in consequence removed and replaced by symbols of liberty and the 
republic, and the inscription in bronze letters was pUced on the front, ** Aux 
Grands Hommea la Patrie reeonnaisante.''* The honors of the Pantheon 
were awarded to Mirabeau, who died on the 2nd of April, 1791. By decrees 
of the 14th of July and the 16th of October of that year the same honors 
were conferred on Voltaire and Rousseau. In virtue of a decree of the 2l8t 
of September, 1793, the body of Marat was transferred to the Pantheon, and 
that of Mirabeau was withdrawn. But after the affair of the 9th Thermidor, 
an. II, (July 27,1794,) the remains of Marat were taken from the Pantheon 
and thrown into the common sewer of Montmartre. The national conven- 
tion on the 20th Pluviose, an. III. (Feb. 2nd, 1795,) declared thai the 
honours of -the Pantheon could only be accorded to a citizen ten years after 
Ilia death. Napoleon by decree of the 20th of February, 1808, enacted that 
the Pantheon should be restored to public worship, but still retain the des- 
tination fixed by the national assembly. The inscription, however, "-4 war 
Grands Hommes la Patrie reconnaisantey*^ was only re-established after the 
accession of King Louis Philippe. Under his Majesty considerable works 
were undertaken, and at this moment the monument is entirely finished, 
with the exception of placing bronze doors in the nave. The cost of the 
edifice altogether has exceeded 26,U00,000f. 



AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY, CANADA 
• RPUTE.-NEW ARRANGEMfcNTS. 

MESSENGERS are regulariy despatched Tri-Weeklv, from BUFFALO 
to TORONTO and HAMILTON, ROCOESTER to TORONTO, TORON- 
TO to HAMILTON, Semi-weekly : HAMILTON to LONDON. Agencies 
and Offices have been opened at Cobourg, Port Hope, Bond Head, Darlington, 
Oa'hawa, Whitby, Oakville, Brantford, Woodstock, Ingersoll and London, 
C. W. Connecting with New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, AJbany, 
Troy, Cinciimatti, St. Louis, Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, and all the Prfncipal 
Ciiies and Towns in the United States, California and England. 

Merchandise, Packages, Specie, Bank Notes, Maps, Books, Collections and 
Bundles of every description of goods Received and Transported with Des- 
patch and safety, in charge of reliable Messengers, who are supplied with 
Iron Safes and Express Trunks for protection of Property. 

Livingston, Fargo & Co., Buffalo, 
WJU.LS, BuTTKRTiKLD & Co., Ncw York. 

Proprietors. 
THOMAS J. MILLER. 

Agent^ Toronto. 
American Express Co's New Office, 1 
Opposite the Post Office, Toronto Street {• 
Toronto, April, 1853. ) 



MAPS OF CANADA AND BRITISH NORTH 
AMERICA, GLOBES, &0. &C. 

FOR SALE at the J)epo8itory in connection with the Education Office, To- 
ronto. Maps of UPPER and LOWER CANADA, NOVA SCOTIA, 
NEW BRUNSWICK, Ac, with the new County DivUiona of Upper and 
Lower Canada, &c. 

First Series, 22 by 28 inches (partly outlUie, lithographed), - - £0 6 S 
Second do. (much fuller, and lithographed), - - - - 10 
Smith's Map of Upper Canada, 18 by 24 inches (very full, engraved 

on copper), 060 

Cornell's 9 inch Globe, with Stand, each 2 10 

Copley's 16-inch Globe, with Stand, - ----600 

Holbrookes Apparatus, per box (with unprovements),- - - 6 6 
Box of Geological Specimens (30), - - - Q \Q 

PROFESSOR SULLIVAN'S SCHOOL-BOOKS- 

PROFESSOR SULLIVAN, of the Irish Education Board, begs to inform 
the BOOKSELLORS and HEADS OF EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISH- 
MENTS in British America, that he has made arrangements by which Mr. 
Darlino of Montreal, who will be enabled to supply them with the NEW and 
IMPROVED Editions of his School-Books, on the same terms as the Messrs. 
Longman supply them to the Trade in England. The following are the titles, 
and latest editions of those books, with the prices at which they ar« sold to 
the public in Great Britain and Ireland : — 

1. Geography Generalized, 16th Edition. Price 28. sterling. 

2. Introduction to Geography and History. 20th Edition. Price Is. ster. 
8. The Spelling-Book Superseded. 27th Edition. Price Is. 44. sterling. 
4. An Attempt to Simplify English Grammar. 16th Edition. Price Is. ster. 
6. The Dictionary of Derivations. 6th Edition. Price 2s. sterling. 

6. A Dictionary of the English Language. Price 3s. 6d. steriing. 

7. The Literary Claas-Bool^ or Readings in English Literature. Price 28. 6d. 

sterling. 
Irish Education Office, Dublin, April 1863. 

VENTILATION. 

TO SCHOOL TRUSTEES AND SCHOOL TEACHERS, AND TO THE 
PARENTS OF SCHOOL CHILDREN THROUGHOUI THE PRO- 
VINCE. 
rf order to disseminate as early and as widely as possible the advantages 
to the Health of the Teachers and Children, certain to result from the 
VENTILATION of SCHOOL HOUSES, the Subscriber thinks it necessary 
to refer you to two Extracts only — taken from a large number which have 
been sent him, and published— referring to the VENTILATION of DWEL- 
LING as well as SCHOOL HOUSED 

Extract of a Letter from Robert Newberyy Esq.^ Teacher of School No. 3, 
Belleville, and dated mth March, 1863 : 

" Having tested your Ventilating Apparatus in my School-rooms during 
the past winter, I cannot but recommend it as being the best boon ever 
conferred upon society, especially for School-rooms, where, I believe, most 
diseases which affect us in after life are engendered. There is now an ex- 
pression of health and cheerfulness among my pupils never before witnessed. 
As regards warming, I consider it to be a saving in fuel, consuming no more 
than half a cord of wood in both stoves per week during the coldest weather. 
The room is in size 60 h 86 feet, and 14 feet between joists, and is warmed 
equally throughout; this I attribute to the exhaustion of the warmed and 
outgoing air under the floor and scholars* feet.*^ 

Extract from a Report of the Board of School Trustees for Belleville, dated 
'iSth ApHl, 1853: 

*'The Heating and Ventilating process invented by Mr. Ruttan, of 
Cobourg, has been introduced in the School-house (No. 3) in Sampson ward, 
and has already been found to be so well adapted towards the comfoi-t, and 
so promotive of the health of the scholars, and at the same time is so econo- 
mizing in the consumption of fuel, that the Board intend to apply it to the 
other buildings, which have been prepared ior the purpose. They (the 
Trustees (avail themselves with pleasure of this opportunity publicly to ac- 
knowledge the laudable zeal of the inventor, and the great utility of his 
invention." 

The Subscriber can only further say that if the Trustees of any School 
Section will furnish him with a rough sketch of the Building they design to 
erect, he will, with much pleasure, furnish them with ample instructions and 
drawings necessary to combine the Ventilating process ; he has further to 
state that Messrs. J. R. Armstrong and Company, Ironfounders, Toronto, will 
furnish the Ventilating stoves, &c. 

H. RUTTAN. 

Cobomg, 29th April, 1863. 

ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in the Journal of Education for one half- 
penny per word, which may be remitted in postage stamps, or otiiermse, 

TERMS : For a single copy of the Journal of Education, 6s. per aimum ; 
back vols, neatly stitched supplied on the same terms. All subscriptions to 
commence with the January number, and payment in advance must in all 
cases accompany the order. Single numbers, 7id. each. 

Toronto : Printed by Lovell & Gibson, King Street, 
ly All communicationa to be addresaed to Mr. J. Gsobgk HoooDifl. 

EdugatioH Office^ TorotUc. 
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ria, cb. 48, cited. 
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AN ACT 

SUPPLEMENTARY TO THE COMMON SCHOOL ACT FOR UPPER CANADA. 
Anno Sexto-Decimo, Victoria Regince, caput CLXXXV. 

[Hth June, 1863.] 
Preamble. Vl/ HERE AS it is expedient to make some fur- 

» » tl*er provision for the improvement of Common 
Schools in Upper Canada, and to modify and extend some of the 
provisions of the Act passed in the session held in the thirteenth 
and fourteenlh years of Her Majesty's lleign, chap- 
tered forty-eight, and intituled,* A?i Act far the better 
cstaldisliment find maintenance of Common 
Schools in Upper CanadxL, hereinafter called " the 
Upper Canada School Act of 1850:" Be it therefore enacted by 
the Queen's Most Excellent Majesty, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Legislative Council and of the Legislative Assembly 
of the Province of Canada, constituted and assembled by virtue of 
and under the authority of an Act passed in the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and intituled, An 
Act to re-unite the Proinnccs of Upper a?i(l Lower Canada, and 
for the Government of Canada, and it is hereby enacted by the 
authority of the same, That the Board of School Trustees in each 
Power of citv ^*^^' ^^^^^ ^"^ incorporated Village, shall, in addi- 
Town, mid viiJ ^lon to the powers with which they are now le«rally 
leaded?*'*'""'" invested, possess and exercise, as far as they Ihall 
judge expedient, in regard to each such City, Town 
and mcorporated Village, all the .powers with which the Trustees 
of each School Section are or may be invested by law in regard to 
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each such School Section :* Provided always, that p^,^„ ^ ,,^ 
the Chairman of each such Board of School Trustees cbainmn of tb* 
shall be elected by the Trustees from their own ^^**^ 
number, and shall have a right to vote at all times, and in case of 
an equality of votes, the maxim prcdsumilwr 'pro negante [it is 
decided in the negative] shall prevail. 

II. And be it enacted, that in any Village or 
Town not divided into Wards in Upper Canada, 
which shall become incorporated according to Law, 
an Election of a Board of School Trustees for such Village or 
Town shall take place at the tune specified in the second section of 
the said Upper Canada School Act of 1850 ; Pro- 
vided always, that the first Election of such Board 
of School Trustees shall be called by the Returning 
Officer appointed to hold the first Municipal Election 
in such Village or Town, or in case of his neglecting 
to do so for one mouth, by any two Freeholders in 
such Village or Town, on giving six days' notice in 
at least three public places in such Village or Town ; 
Provided, also, that all Elections of School Trustees 
that have taken place in Villages and Towns not 
divided into "Wards, which have been incorporated 
since one thousand eight hundred and fifty, shall be and are 
hereby confirmed, and the acts of Boards of School Trustees so 
elected in such Villages and Towns, are hereby made as valid as if 
such Boards had been elected for Villages and Towns incorporated 
before one thousand eight hundred and fifty ; Pro- school Act, laso 
vided likewise, that in the words " two years '* error iu Provi«> 
which occur in the second proviso of the twenty- 
fifth section of the said Act,t the word " three " 
shall be substituted for the word « two," and the said proviso shall 
be held to have and to have had effect as if the word « three" 
had been originally inserted therein instead of the word ** two ;** 
Provided, nevertheless, that the twenty-fifth and 
twenty-sixth sections of the said Act shall be con- Provlw. 
strued to apply to all such Boards 'of School 
Trustees. 

III. And be it enacted, That in case an objection DeciaraUonto b« 

1 1 . 1 . ■ i. ^ A. A. made by person . 

be made to the right of any person to vote at an to whose tota 
Election of a School Trustee or Trustees in any City, J^do.*"^ ** 
Town, or Incorporated Village, or upon any other 
subject connected with School purposes, the Returning Officer pre- 
siding at such Election shall require the person whose right of voting 
is thus objected to, to make the following declaration : — 

« I do declare and affirm that I have been rated ^.^^ 
" on the Assessment-Boll of this City (Town or 
" Village, 05 the case may be) as a Freeholder {or Householder, as 



8 of Sec 36 cor- 
rected. 



* See pamphlet ediUoa of the School Act, 1860, pag« 21 ; also 14 and 
15 Yictoria, chapter 111. 
t Ibid, page 27. 
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^ the aise way be\ and that I have pid a public Srhool tax in 
"this M ard, {or Village, as ihe c.'Si' may be), within the laM 
" twelve months, and that 1 am legally quulilied to vote at this 
" lilection." 

And the person making such declaralion shall he permitted to vote : 
_ , Provided always, thai any person who shall, on the 
i4ir futofc d«ciam. complamt of any person, be convicted oi wutmiy 
'***»*• making a false declaration ol his right to vote, shall be 

deemed guilty of nd.>demeanor, and punishable by tine and imprison- 
ment in the manner provided for similar csisesinthe sevenili section 
of the said Upper Canada School Act of 1850.* 

^EPARATB Schools. 
Persons f^vA\u% 1^. And be It enacted, 'i hat in all Cities, Towns 
ci.ikirni lo or and incorporated Villages and bchool :^ectiona, in 
udir "mouiiV to which separate SchooU do or ^hall exi>t according 
•rijamif «hm,to ^ ^^^ piovisions ol the Common bchool Act* ol 

lo be exriiipti d /, i • r i i- • 

from « iimiiiuu tapper Canada.j persons of the religiou.s persuaMon 
ckbouiniiet. ^j- ^^^\^ such separate rSchool, sending children to it, 

or supporting such School by subscribing thereto annually an amount 
equal to the sum which each such per^on \«ould be liable to pay (il 
such separate ^^chool did not exist) on any assesbment to obtain ihe 
annual C ommon School grant tor each such City, '1 own, incorpo- 
rated Village or Township, shall be exempted fiom the payment of 
all Uates imposed for ibe support of the common public c^chools of 
each buch City, lown, incorporated Village or School Section, and 
of all Rates imposed for the purpose of obtaining the Legislative 
Common School (^rant for such i ity. Town, incorporated \ illage 
or 'township ; and each such separate School shall sthare i i such 
8«raratr Kobooi* legislative Common School Crant only (and not in 
io»hHre iiiL^ffift* finy School money raised by Local A;unicijiul Assess- 
•wirdmgioavc^ ment) according to the average attendance of pupils 
rage Hueiidaiu-e. attending each such separate school, (the mean at- 
tendance of pupils for winter and summer being taken; as compared 
with the whole average attendance of pupils attending the Common 
bchoois in each such City, Town, incorporated Village or 1 own- 
ship ; and a certificate ot qualification signed by the majority of the 
Trustees of such separate school >hall be sufficient for any j eacher 
of such School ; Pro\ided always, firs^tly, that the exemption from 
IM ProviMv- Ex- ^^ payment of such School Kates,as herein provided, 
eii.pl loiwfriiniiha shall not extend beyond the period of such persons 
Sciilxa ' Bales. * Sending children to or subscribing as afores^iid for 
Coiidiiioiiai Kx- the support of such separate ^chool; nor shall Auch 
ceptiuii. exemption extend to School rates or tiixes imposed 

or to be imposed to pay for School- houses, the erection of wjiich 
was und**rtaken or entered into before ihe e>tablishment of ^uch 
. separate School ; Provid«;d secondly, that the 'Jrus- 

tanisfrnnTtfeiia- tecs of each such separate School &hall,on or before 
rate &.ho..u to y^^ thirtieth day of June, and thiity-fiVst day of 
deiii. Name* of December ot each year, transmit to the local k^uper- 
IlSfi'Et'rJi'Siidren intendent, a correci return of the names of all per- 
^•nxmut sub- sons of the religious persuasion of such separate 
MiiMcriLed. School, who shall have sent children to or >ubicribed 

fA aforesaid for the support of such separate School during the m 
months previous, and the names of the children sent, and amounis 
finbscribed by thtrm respectively, together with the average attend- 
of pupils in such separate School during such period ; And the 
Superintendent shall forthwith make a retu:*n to thj 
It'^eiii?o'^.Hk« Clerk of the iXiUnicipaliiy an J to the IruNtoesof 
rrtjini lo ckik the School Section or A.uniripality in wliijh such 
separate :^chool is estaDln^bed, staling the names ol 
all the persons who, b«^ing members of the same reli^iou.^ denomina- 
tion, contribute or senJ children to such separate ocliool, anJ the 
Clerk shall not include in the Collector's iioll ior the 
hiHwi^Ibl'TOiv- general or other {school Itate, ariJ the 'lru>tee.s y 
ptTursof M-jiur- Bos.rd of Tru-tees shall not incluje in their 
toUrcto^llKoiL Sihool RolU, except tor any rate lo.- tho build- 
ing of School-houses un:iertiikkn befo.e the estai>- 
lishing of such separate ScIiodI as herein mentioned, tbr name 
of any such person as appears upon such retii.n then last received 
from the saiJ >uperintendent : An I the Clerk or ijther l;lfi.:er 

* Si-e Pdfiipltlet Kdiiiui., Sctiuul Act, \bh -, p U. 

f See pamphlet eUitiuu ot tUn Scuuwi aci, 1»6U, pH^e^l; alio 11 aiid 
15 Victoria, chapter lU. 



of the IViunicipaliiy wiihin wliirh su:h separate School i.-* 
pst:ib!i.*<)hed, having p.»S'*es>ion of the A s.sessor^ or ( oiLilo/'s 
Roll of the sard A.unijipality, Lh luTeby requi.ed to al.ow any 
one of the sat J 'J'ru.rtees, or llieir autho.izel Col- a„.,.^ j„ r^jj 
lector, lo make a copy ol such Roll us far as it >hill Hiu.wtni. 
relate to their r>clinoi r~eclion ; Trovided thirdly, that the provisions 
of llw thi.-teenlh section of the saiJ I 'pper Can ij i 3„, |.„,vi,„, 
.^chord Act i»f ISjO, shall apply to the i ruj>teesani .s,d u Srh'M.i 
Teachers of separate r?chool», Ihe same as to lVu.>- •^^■'. **^'* ^*'^'' 
tees and i eachers of other Common C>cliooi> : 6tii.M.i;». 
'Vovided fourthly, that Ihe IruMeos of each ^UJh separate Scbool 
>hall be a co/pOi'ation anJ shall havetlie same power ^ 

lo im.toae, levy and colUxl School H A^6 o.* 'sub- ... 
scti^.tions upon an I Irom persons sen Jin; cnddi'eii p-.r.m .sn w.i,. 
to or suDscribing tow.irda tlie su,»po.t of such sepa- «'C'»*"«i-'ruuoii. 
rate J^chool, as the i lualees oi a School Section Th.* ir p wi r t • 
have to impose, levy an 1 collect School Rates o.- '-•^'"i'-*'** ^• 
subscii,)iions Iroin person^ hivin,; prOj)erty in.>ujh Section ors(^nl- 
ing chilJreii to or siib.>cribia^ towards the Mi,)port of tae Cominuo 
^chool oi su^h section :f I rovided li.tlily, that the 
fore<join;X Provision > ill this clause shall take etiect .,, i"*^***"*- 
trom the nr.<>t d.iy ot Janui.y, one tbousa.iJ ei^bt r<>wiija.i.. h<;>i. 
hundred and lilty-three, and shall extenJ to the separate Schools 
established or intended lo be estibli^Iied ua.ler the provision) of the 
Upper Canada Common School Acts: IVovided 
sixthU, that no per^on belon-in^ to the reliiious -: ' "'*****• 
persuiMOn ot such separate ^^chooi, an 1 sending a ^l■ale »<ht>>ui 
child or children thereto or subscribing towards the I" !L5^"o\" "[/,;* 
su,)port thereof, shall be allowed to vote at the •>th.M.i i ru.»cv*. 
hleclion of any Trustee for a public Common School in the I ity, 
I own. incorporated Village or »:?chool Section within the limiti of 
which such separate School shall be situatj. 

Common School Trlstees. 

V. AnJ be it enacted. That the Trustees of each School Set-tion 
shall, on or before the thirtieth dny of June, an J the thirty-fii-st djy 
of December in each year, transmit to the lojal 
Superintendent, a correct return of th^ average at- s<™!*!liT*!.^i2lI?I 
tendanre of pupil i:i the School or Schools un ler '"" •»'»i^v«'^ »y 
their charge du.ing the mx months then i nnudi aely b^. an^ ..d luce ii> 
preceding \ no.- sh.ill any School Section be entitled '*'^''* *^"**** 

to the apportionment from the c^chool Funi for the said six mon!hs, 
the TruMees amU Teacher of which shall na'lect to p^,..,i,..f 
transmit a venfieJ stitement ol such average atteii- •«'»i» i*»'do#.i 
dance <if pupils i.i their School or schools; Trovid^J always, that 
nothing herein contained shall be coni^trued to re|)eal 
the provision's of tin' thirly-tirst seel ion of the s,iid ^'■"*'***»- 
Upper Canada School Act of 1850 J 

VI. AnJ be it enacted. That the Trustees of eich School Sec- 
tion shall have the samj autiio.iiy to assj>s an J collect School 
Rates for lhi3 purpose of purchasing School sites an 1 

the erection of School lloases, as they are no-.v or feef ,««!- »X!^ti 
miy be invested with by law lo as.>es.s an J cdllect ^"'.*" -•""• 
Rates for other Scbool pu/po^es: Fiovi IcJ always, <^-*"" -'"•"^•• 
that they shall take no step.> to.- procu;ing a .>cho d ihJ,*^*;!, „ s 
sile on which to erect a new school lIoi.se, or n.irA|rIii!l^*** 
changing the site ol a School House establislud, or *'"^'"'- 
that may be herealter e.>tabli^heJ, without caliinj^ a Specid Meet- 
ing o; the FreeholJers anJ ilou>eh(d lers ol tlieir Section lo coum- 
djr the m itter ; an I if a in ijo i y o/ su :h Fre.'hol lers an I lliuse- 
holiers pre>ent at sujh Alee i.i^, difljr fro;n a in ijo.-i:y ot tha 
T.u^tees as to ihi site of a SciiD d l[)js;, t u q ustioa .>hjl! be 
disposed o:* in the^ manner prescribcil by the eleventh section of the 
siiJ Upper Can iJi Schoul Act of 1830 :|| ProvileJ that smjIi 
rrujtees f»hill, \\hen3ver th^y i.npo>e an/ rate fo/ School pa pTsjs, 
m.ke a retu n to the Cle.k of the .uunicipalily of the amoj.it'oi'lho 
rate so i:n,.o.sed by them. 

• S e pii iip!i!et oiliiioii School A^-l, 1850, p i^^t* li>. 
f I*id, pit>;c 12 ii.id n, 18iii cl.iii^c oi Uxa \'Z{..\ sseeii'in. 
X S.'c pMiiiiiiihl cdaiu.i uf ihj Ael ol Iw^U, ^p. lii-l^. 
I luiJ, pa^c 1^. 
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i„.r.i..i ^'^*' "^"^ ^"^ *' cnact'd, Tliat the Trustees C" 

\ '*n'» *• iT.! k it» each School Suction shall st-e lh:it each ^rchool 

u- pioH.icd uy un lur t'.ieir charw is, at all times, duly provi l<?d 

with a lle,sisler an J Visitors lioo^, m the lonn 

pre;)ireJ accordiag; to law. 

r.non rf Com. ^'^^^- -^"'* ^^' »^ ^D ctcJ, Thit thc Truvtees of 
iii.ii utih Gran., rach Sclioo! Section shill hive authority to tik.' 
mar SHiKM.i*. ^^^^Ij steps as they may ju.l^c ex;)edifiu to unit.; 

Iheii' School with any publi.; Grainmir School, which nIuII be Mtu- 
utc Within or adjacent to the li.iiit^ uf their Sciiool Section. 



rer»niml ri-Mjmn- 
Mi.'ili V Di' I rui> 
lef* III «*n*r 



IX. And be it enicted, That the Trustees of 
1't each School Section, sh ill be personally respon ible 
ii«K't^ti«muiy. for the amount ot any School inoni-y.-* which shall 
be forfeited and lo>t to su:h School Secti3n during the pL'riol ol 
th.'ir co.iliauince in o!lijc,in co.ut^q isa.^.e of thtiir iij^l»3ct of duty ; 
an.l the amount thus fo.-feiteJ 0/ lo<»t shill ba collected an I apilid J 
in the m inner provi.led by the ninth se;:tion of the saiJ tipper 
Canadji School Art of IS/^O, for the collection and ap/ii^ation of the 
finea imported by the sa:d section.* 

T'^"""r*.7! .V ^* '^"^ ^^' »t enacted. That the Trustees of each 

iiyiiiir liifir Aul School seclion >h.iil each personally fo.*fett the sum 
iiiui Hej.ort. (jf ()|,^ Pound Five Shillings I'iir each an I every 

wi-(»k that they .shall neglect, after the thirty-first day of Jan'.iiry 
in each year, to prep ire aui forward to their lo^al Su lerintendeiit 
of Schools, thijir School lleport, as reqiireJ by la^f, for the year 
en Jin J the thirty-first of December iiiimjdiately preceding; an I 
tvhijh sum or su:ns thus forfeited, shall be sua 1 for by sujIi losal 
t:u;>eri.itdnJent, and collected an.l applied in thi; manner p.^oviJi* I 
by the ninth section of the said Upper Canada School Act of 1830. ' 

A»repmeiii» XI. And be it enacted, That no a^eement be- 

xiiiKiutcciuiu tween 1 rustees and a I eacher in any c^chool Sec- 
•^"**''** tmn, made between the tirst of October an 1 the 

MconJ Wednesday i.i January, shall be valiJ or bin.iing on either 
party after the secon I VVednesJay in January then next, unless such 
agreement shall have been signed by the two Trustees of such 
School Si'ction, ivho^e period of office shall extind to one year 
bi}oni tlie second vVedaesduy of January, after the signing of su::h 
agreement.! 

u.iiiiy of p«r- XIT. And be it enacted. That anv person resid- 

W'.l* ^*llilltl|^ ^, lift** I ■• lit 

iiiiidnni tVu'iii mg in o>ie ;:?chool Section, an I sending a child or 
i!lu7i^e"uuc ill c*"*J'en to the School of a neighbo.ing School Sec- 
vhi.ii ihry rr- tion, shall nevertheless be liable lor payment of all 
iJiwL ***** **''^"" rates as?»e.vsed for the School purpo>es of the Sec- 

ti')n in which he re^Jes, the same as if be sent hi^ 

child or children to the School of such Section; 
''"f^ "y^"^- an J such child or children shill not be returned as 
ijl-iiiO.* *" attending any oiher than the School of the Section 

ia which the parents or guardians of sush child or 
rsrrpiioii ill children reside ; but thi> clause shall not be held to 

apply to persons sen. ling childrin to or su >porting 
separate schooln, o.* to prevent any person who may be taxed for 
Co.nmo.i School purposes on property >ituatp in a di ferent School 
Section from that i.i whi^h he reMie^, fiMin senJi.i^ ht> children to 
tlie Srhool of the Sectio;i in which such pro^ierty may bj siiuale, 
oa as favorable term^ as if he ro::i Jed ia such Section. 



* S.«e pamphlet edition of the Act of 1850, page 10. 

f A I u;;reeiiients boiweeii triituee.<< tind a teHchcr nrist be {ii;rncd by rt I 
Ie.t:fi t»vo ut the tru t •e.'', and tlie U'licher ; niMt niiiitl huvvtlie corpttrate nnii | 
of the section sitUched to it olUtirtirinu i:ie irtMiet;:* in.iy Ijc ni.ide fie mmnlly \ 
rfnfMu.%ibie tor t.ie tal.iinieiit ol'tiieii* n.^reeuieiit, should they Im sued by the 
tciciicr. Ii sdumltl alio he euLorei it> the tiu^tecH* book, Hiid h copy of it 
i;i\e.i ut the teiic.ier. The tiSHti'ed Ijei.i;; a corpor.iiioii, tlieir H;;rccinciit 
Miih their tcicliur i;* l»iii li 1^ o i their siicee-soM ii oftict', if iiiHdi> in iiecorl- 
aiicj with the !ore;;.»iiig iec.io.i ; and .V.iould they ivf.Ho or wihuliy neglect 
ti i*xerji-«e tlie e.np.Muio powei-rt vei^ted on titeiii, they woiil I be f>e:«»oiuilly 
Ii.ihle tor the uiiiou.it due u reieher — .■•je sixteenth eluiHi* of the tiveitih 
^•ciioii i)f the School Art ol 135 >. A* to the mo ie ol setthng dis,»utiM be- 
t.vee 1 tru-tees aii«l a teac'ier, .^e ; the .^evoiitt'eith .section of the Act of 1850, 
(p:imp:il«( ndiuoii, pa^« lifj, u Muu««uyu wiUi lUa iLlttimlu M6U«u vf ihi« 



XUI. Anl be it enacted, Thit no rate shall be ^* "^'l.'^ "" 

I I'll' / r w» L I .^^ ^' tf'ta*hill iMf III- 

impo-^eJ upon the inaibitantsot any bcnool boctioa ixmeU upjutiiiu 

accordi ig to the whole na.nber oF children, or to the **'^*** 

number of chil 1/en of legil school age, resiliag in 

>uch section; but ail the Scliool ex,)jn.>es of suih n-nv whooi px- 

si'ctioa shill bL» proviJjl for by any or all of th* pniViJetL ^ ** 

three autho.'izj 1 m Jtln Fs of voluntiry subscription, 

rate-biil for each puail atten ling thi School, or by 

rale u,i.)n pro,)erty : Provi led always, that no rate- Norai^-tMiii'idi 

bill s'jill be imposed ex.-eeJing One Shilhng and J^!Ji.,li'. 

'Hire I Penze per month for eajth pupil attending 

thc School. 

Local Superintendents. 
XIV. And be it enicted. That any person who ^^^ Sapt«. i» 
has been or miy be appointed Ljocal r>u,^erintendent tin Ap«iior 
of SchooN, shill continue in olB^e (unless he resigns iw^'a'-'*"' 
or is removed from oHi^e for neglect of duty, im,)ro;>er conduct, or 
incompetency) until the first d ly of April of the year following 
that of his appointment: ProviJed always, thit no i«iproviio Shall 
Lo.:al Su,).!rinten i.intshdl bd a Teacher or Trustee ""^ '»«» feacuer 
of any Common School durinr the period of hi^ "' ru*ife. 
being in oifice: Provided, secon Jly, thit no Local Ji;?!"'"*^**"*' 
Superi.itenJtfnt shall be required unless be shall -m Provi«.>— Re* 
juJge it expedient (except with a view to the ad^ i^u^ig 10 Vi«ii*. 
Ju.stment of disputes), or unless directed to do so by the Municipa- 
lity appointing him, to make more than two olfi:iil visits to each 
School Section unier hi.) chirge, one of which visits shall be made 
some ti.ne between the first of April anl ch3 first of October, and 
the other sometime between the first of Octobc^r and 
the tl-Jit of April : Pro\ided, thirdly, that the Local ^\ Provi«o— Ap- 
Superintendjnts of adjoininT Townships shall have u!uauSiou! 
authority and are hereby required to determine the 
sum or sums which shall be payable from the School apportionment 
and assessment of each Township in support of Schools of Union 
School Sections consisting of portions of such Townships; and 
they shall also determine the manner in which such 
Kum or sums shall be paid : Provided, fourthly, that 4th Proriw. 
ia the event of one person being Local Superinten- 
dent of both of th.i Townships concerned, he shall act in behalf of 
such Town>hips; and in the event of the Local Superintendi*nts of 
Pownsliips thus concerned not being able to agree as to the sum or 
sums to be paid to each such Township, the matter shall be referred 
to the W^arden of the County or Union of Counties 
for final deci^on: Provided, fithly, that each Local ^^^ Prori«o— Spe 
Superinten lent ot Schools shall have authority to uuu Aiccuug***^ 
appoint the time and place ot a Special School Sec- 
tion Meeting, at any time and for any lawful purpose, 



sliould he djem it expedient to do so: Provided, «thP»«vlio--Tn. 
MXthly, thit each Lo^al Superinten lent 6f Schools uIjI* ComSaiuu? 
shall have authority, within twenty days after any 
meeting for the Election of Common School Section Trustees 
within the limits of his charge, to receive and investigate any eom- 
plaint respecting the mode of conducting such Election, and to 
confi.'in it or set it aside, an J appoint the tims and place of a new 
Election, as he shall juJge right an J proper: 
Provi led, seventhly, thit each Local Superintend- ?,aUH»d*'!h,mS" 
ent rsU ill h ive authoi ity, on due ex imination (accord- cmifiwuea ta 
ing to the programmj authorized by law for the ex- ^'^"*-***«"« -• 
amination of Teachers),' to give any candidate a cerlificate of qua- 
lification to teach a School within the limits of the charge of 
ftuch Local Superintendent, until the next ensuing meeting (and 
no longer) of the County Board of Public Instruction of which 
such Local Superintendent is a Member; hut no such certificate 
of q.nli.ication shall be given a second time, or shall be valid, 
if given a second time to the same pe/son m 
thc same County :^ IVoyided, eighthly, that in the vvhSTu* ilTaT fill 
event of a Local Superintendent of Schools resign- vncimcy in «• j j^ 
ing his offi:e, the Warden of the County or Union "^ *^--*' «*«p'- 
of Counties within such Superintendent shall have held offi:;e, shill 
have authoritv, if he ^hlll deem it expedient, to appoint a lit and 
proper person to the office thus Tac:tted until the next ensuing 
meeting of the Council of such County or Union of Counties. 

• U49 p«uivhl«t fOUioD of tbtt Ast ii IMO. p^ 19i-^l* 
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iVl ISC ELLA NEOUS. 

I«f( PrrvJ**. of XV. And be It enacted, That the last proviso ol 
kcImmii Ait of the seveiitefnth bection of the Tjpper Canada School 
isso rrpeakd. ^^^ of 1850, &hall be and is hereby repealed ; ' And 
hv it also enacted, 'J hat the Arbitrators mentioned in the s; id .se\e i- 
teenth Section of the said Act, shall have authority to administer 
A I-. . - I. oaths to and to require the attendance of all or anv 
twveii Tfttchcrs 01 tbe parties interested in the said reference, and of 
v!?i^"^Tih*f«ri ^*^*^''" witnes^es, with all such books, papers and 
foutrn k* d«cMic wiitingsas such Arbitrators may req lire them or 
iij«i.Htc«. either of them to produce ; and the said Arbitrators, 

or any two of them, may issue their warrant to any person to be 
Darned therein, to enforce the collection of any sum or sums of 
money by them awarded to be paid, and the person named in such 
warrant shall have the same power and authority to enforce the col- 
lection of the mont>y or moneys mentioned in the said warrant, with 
all reasonable costs, by seizure and sale of the propeity of the party 
or corporation against whom the same is rendered, as any Bailifi' of 
a Livi^iion Court has in enforcing a judgment and execution issueti 
out of such Court ; and no action shall be brought in any Court of 
Law or Equity, to enforce any claim or demand which by the said 
seventeenth bection of the siiid lu pait recited Act; may be referred 
to arbitration as therein mentioned. 

XVI. And be it enacted, That whenever the lands or property 
of any individual or company shall he situate within the limits of two 
. „ or more iSchool J^^ections, ii shall be the duty of each 
■cperaKiy sMeM A ssessor appointed by any JVIunicipality, to a««ess 
Sf^lTmiisoi"*"" '"^ return on his Roll, separately, the parts of such 
Bciiuctt siectioDi. lands or property according to the divisions of the 
School Srctions within the limits of which such lands 
Frovuo. ^j. property may be situate : IVovided always, that 

«yery undivided occupied lot or part of a lot shall only be liable to 
be a^se8sed for School purposes in the School Section where the 
occupant resides. 

^uXi!^iT<5l XVIT. And be it enacted, That no Township 

kit nii>rr'\hau Councfi shall have authority to levy and collect in 

oiw tHb«»i r»ie n„y gjchool Section during any one year, more than 

forsitei' and one School Section rate, except for tbe purchase of 

School Buases. ^ g^jj^^j ^-^^ ^^ ^^^ erection of a School House ; 

Dor sliall any such Council bav^ authority to give effect to the ninth 
clause of the twelfth section of the Upper Canada School Act of 
1850,-}* for the levying and collection of rates for School purposes 
of any School Section in any one year, unless the Trustees of such 
. School Section make application to the Council at 

wuMecI«*5S^rau5 or before its meeting in August of such year : Pro- 

^Sftlre^toguUif* ^*^^^ ^^^' *^**^ ^^^^ ^^^^ Township Council shall 

have authority, under the restrictions imposed by 

pmviaom regard law in regard to the alteration of School Sections, 

luUiiioubeciioM ^^ fQ^^ gy^^ij pg^^ of any Union School Section as 

is situated within the limits ot its jurisdiction, into a distinct School 
Section, or attach it to one or' more existing School Sections or 
p^ts ot Sections, as such Council shall judge expedient I 

XVIIT. And be it enacted, That for and notwithstanding any- 
thing contained in the Upper Canada School Act of 1850,|| the 
Chief Superintendent of Schools shall have authority to direct the 
distribution of the Common School Fund of any 
Chief Sapt.Biaj lown*^hip, among the sei'eral School Sections and 
iluu^«i of ihle^c' parts of Sections entitled to share in the said Fund, 
s. Fuiid ai cord- accordiuff to the leiig;th of time in each year, during: 

iiir to Iciijilh of , . , ^o 1 1 1 II u I- I / I. ^ 

tiiiie H Scbuoi is %vhich a School shall have been kept open by a 
kepi open. legally qualified Teacher in each of such Sections or 

parts of Sections. 
Penalty for dig. XIX* And be it enacted. That if any person 
iTJ^lfwL^**"*^ shall wilfully disturb, interrupt or disquiet any Com- 
mon or othti Public School, by rude or iqdecent 
behaviour, or by making a ^oise either within the place where such 
School is kept or held, or so near thereto as to disturb the order or 
exercises of such School, such person shall, on ronvictiop thereof 

* See pamphlet edition of tbe Act pi 1850, page 18. 
^ ♦ Ibid, page 18. 

J Ibid, page 21. " * ^ 

I Ibid, page 82, 1st clause, 81»t sectlDn. 



before any Justice of the Peace, on the oath of one or more credi- 
ble witnesses, foHeit aud pay sur.h a sum of money 
not exceeding Five Pounds, together with the costs ***"*^ *^^^ 
of and attending the conviction, as the said Justice shall think fit ; 
such conviction and all other convictions before a Justice or Jus- 
tices of the Peace under this Act or the Upper Anthomvofj p. 
Canada School Act cf 1850, and the costs thereof, under ihe coail 
to be levied and collected from the offender, who, in ^""^"^^ **"'•• 
default of payment, may be iiQprisoned for any time not exceeding 
thirty days, unless soch fine and costs, and the reasonable expenses 
of endi!avoring to collect the snme, shall be sooner paid. 

XX. And be it further enacted, That tbe Certificates of Quali- 
fication which have heretofore been granted to •' 
Teachers of Common SchooN by any County or uw« g.^Zd 
Circuit lioard of Public Instruction in Upper Canada, Jj* 'ivachew ui»- 
or at any meeting of any iMembtrs not less than cnm.S.'^e" r^' 
three of the Members of such Boards, and which ^*^" Jjf.i *j'f,f 
have not been cancelled, shall at all times be con- Bmrxi of Puhiic 
sidered as duly and legally granted, notwithstanding £"^2^"°" '''^^ 
any want of notice to I he several Members of the 

said Board, of the times and places of meeting for the purpose of 
grantmg such certificates, and notwith>ianding any other want of 
form in the organizing or conducting of the business of any such 
County or Circuit Board; and any certificate purporting to be 
granted by any such Board, or anv three Members thereof, and 
having the signature of at least one Local Superintendent of Schools, 
shall be considered a good an 1 valid certificate of qualificatioii, 
according to the effect thereof, until the same shall be annulled. 

XXI. And whereas doubts have arisen whether the Trustees of 
any School ^ection, or the Board of School Trustees .. . 

ol any City, Town or Village, can appoint any one 
or more of their own number. Collector or Collec- T^JJ'^^eM^i?' ^ 
tors of School rates ;* For the removal thereof. Be v^^n^i on* of *^ 
it enacted. That it shall and may be lawful for the le^rtoSr^'u: 
Trustees of any School Section, or the Board of 
School Trustees in anv City, 1 own or incorporated Village, to ap- 
point one or more of their number a Collector or Collectors to col- 
lect the School rates of any such Section, City, Town or Village. 

XXII. And be it enacted, That if the Collector appointed by 
the Trustees of any School Section, shall have been provision for 
unable to collect that portion of any School rate oMnininir ihe 
which was charged on any parcel of land liab»e to oaiSl'tamT/J"* 
assessment, by reason of there being no person resi- «o»»-reanicui*. 
dent thereon, or no goods and chattels to distrain, the Trustees 
shall make a return to the Clerk of the Municipality before the end 
of the then current year, of all such parcels of land and the uncol- 
lected rates thereon ; and the Clerk shall make a return to the 
County Treasurer of all such lands and ihe arrears of School rates 
thereon, and such arrears shall be collected and accounted for by 
such Treasurer m the same manner as the arrears of other taxes ; 
and the Township, Village, Town or City in which such School 
Section is situate, shall Make up the dencieiicy arising from the 
uncollected rate on lands liable to assessment, out of the General 
Funds of the Municipality. 

XXIII. And be it enacted. That whatever additional sum or 
sums of money may be payable to Upper Canada out of the Legis- 
lative School Grant, or may be granted during the present session 
of this Parliament for Common School purposes in Upper Canada, 
shall be expended in the following manner : Firstly, 

a sum of not less than Four Thousand Pounds shall SSu^ol^iliToT 
be apportioned and expended for the support of Cora- gl?h^'j^ii*"u7u * c' 
mon Schools, as provided in the ihirty-lifth Section 
of the Upper Canada School Act of I8.1O ; Provided always, that 
not more than Five Hundred Pounds of the said sum may be ex- 
pended in special aid of Common Schools in new and poor Town- 
ships ; Secondly, a sum not exceeding: One Thous- 
and Pounds per annum shall be expended in further SIu^.K^ila^SId 
support of the jSormal and Model Schools for ofi\orniai>chtH>4 
Upper Canada, and in supplying a copy of the jU'ZS'o/ i^ii! 
Journal of Education to each School Corporation S'i"*i'c**^\e. 
and each Local Superintendent of Schools in Upper ^ ^^^'' 

* See 2iid clause of (he iScliool Act of 185U, pamphlet edition, page 11 : 
and 8th clause of the 24tb Sectioo, page 25. 
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l»rovi»o. Canada : Provided always, that not more than Four 

Hundred and Fifty Pounds of the said sum shall 
be expended in the circulation of the Journal of Education ; and 
the balance of such sum shall be expended as 
«aoo per annara pi'ovided for in the thirty-eighth Section of the 
•^propridied to a Upper Canada School Act of 1850; Thirdly, 
ofVilf Normal**" a sum not exceeding Five Hundred Pounds per 
ficiiooi buiiuiugi. annum m.iy be expended by the Chief Superintend- 
ent of Schools in the purchase, from time to time, of 
Books, Publications, Specimens, Models and Objects, suitable for 
a Canadian Library and Museum, to be kept in the Normal School 
Buildings, and to consist of Books, Publications, and Objects, relat- 
ing to Education and other departments of Science and Literature, 
and Specimens, Models, and Objects illustrating the Physical Re- 
sources and Artificial Productions of Canada, especially in reference 
X500 per annum ^^ Mineralogy, Zoology, Agriculture, and Manufac- 
umarojj fumiuig tures J Fourthly, a sum not exceeding Five Hundred 
annual e?c."S!^' Pounds per annum, shall be applied towards forming 
leachere. ^ fund for the support of superannuated or worn-out 

Common School Teachers in Upper Canada, under such regulations 
as may be adopted, from time to time, by the Council of Public 
Instruction, and approved of by the Governor in 
provUo. Council: Provided always, that no Teacher shall 

be entitled to shai e in the said fund who shall not contribute to 
such fund at least at the rate of One Pound per annum, for the 
period of his teaching School, or receiving aid from such fund, and 
who shall not furnish satisla-^tory proof to the Council of Public In- 
struction, of inablity, from age or loss of health m 
Provi«o--An teaching to pursue that profession any longer : Pro- 

ouii ieaoh«ra. Tided also, that no allowance to any superannuated 

or worn-out Teacher shall exceed the rate of One 
Found Ten Shillings for each year that such Teacher shall have 
taught a Common School in Upper Canada. 

Si^L niryap[w.a XXIV. And whereas it is highly desirable that 
fmm dcciAi.MM of uniformity of decbion should exist in cases that may 

DiVKIOH Courts x • LI • ^1 TA- • ■ i-i * • X J I 

ill sctKKii mutit-ra arise triable m the Division Courts, against and be- 
coimSaMnmnn ^"^^^^ Superinlende;its,Trustees,Teachers and others 
law .iiTonmio. acting uoderthe provisions of the Common School 
Acts of Upper Canada — Be it therefore enacted. That the Chief 
Superintendent of Schools for Upper Canada, may, within one month 
after the rendering of any Judgment, in any of the said Courts, in 
any case arising as aforesaid, appeal from the decision of any Jud^e 
of the said Courts to either of the Superior Courts of Law, at To- 
ronto, by serving notice, in writing, of such his intention to do so, 
upgn the CleVk of such Division Court, which Appeal shall be 
entitled, " The Chief Superintendent of Schools for Upper Canada, 
Appellant, in the matter between (A. B. and C. D.);'* and it shall 
be the duty of the Judge of the said Court, to certify under his 
hand, to either of fhe Superior Courts aforesaid, as the case may 
Mctdeorprocaed- he, the summons and statement of claim and otlier 
^")^* proceedings in the case, together with the evidence 

and his own Judgment thereon, aud all objections made thereto; 
whereupon the same initter shall be set down for argument at the 
next terra of such Superior Court, which Court shall give such 
Order or direction to the Court below, touching the Judgment to 
be given in such matter, as the law of the land and equity shall re- 
quire, and shall also award costs in their discretion, against the 
Appellant, which costs shall be certified to and form part of the 
Judgment of the Court below ; and upon receipt of such Order, 
direction, and certificate, the Judt^^e of the Division Court shall 
forthwith procred in accordance therewith; Pro- 
urbe*^?y* vided that all costs awarded against the Appellant, 
Ktiucatioii Oifice, and all costs iucurred by him, shall be payable by 
Upper caiuuia. ^jj^ Qjji^f v^uperiutendent, and the amount charge- 
Division Court able to the Contingencies of his Office : And the 
stayed 111 caMj of Judge presiding over any Division Court wherein 
appeal. ^ny action of the kind referred to in this section is 

brought, may order the entering of judgment to be delayed for a 
sufficient time to permit either party to apply to the Chief Super- 
intendent of Schools to appeal such case, anil after Notice of Appeal 
is served as herein provided, no further proceedings shall be had in 
such case until the matter of the Appeal shall be decided by such 
Suoerior Court. 
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XXV. And be it enacted, That it shall be the 
duty of the Clerk of each Township iMunicipality to 
prepare in duplicate a Majf of the Township, show- 
ing the divisions of the Township into School Sec- 
tions and parts of Union School Sections, one copy 
of which shall be furnished to the County Clerk for 
County Council, and the other shall be retained in 
Clerk's Office, for the use of the Township Muni- 
cipality. 

XXVT. Aud be it enacted, That such of the ^^^^^^ 
provisions of the Upper Canada School Act of berapeidad. 
1850, as are contrary to the provisions of this Act, 
shall be and are hereby repeated. 

XXVII. And he it enacted, That the provisions ^j* fJ^iJ^ 
of this Act shall apply to ail School affairs and to 

all persons referred to in the said provisions, for the present year 
one thousand eight hundred and fifty-three. 

XXVIII, And be it enacted. That in citing or ^'^J' 
otherwise referring to the said Act passed in the Upper Cauada. 
Session held in thi*. thirteenth and fourteenth years 

of Her Majesty^s Reign, and intituled, Ai% Act for the better 
estahlishmefU and vnaintenance of Comn^n Schools in Upper 
Canaday it shall be sufficient to designate i)t as «< The Upper 
Canada School Act of 1850,'^ and that in citing or otherwise re- 
ferring to this Act, it shall be suffi:ient to designate it iis *<The 
Upper Canada Supplementary School Act of 1853 f ' and that in 
citing or otherwise referring to the said Acts generally, or to them 
and to any other Act or Acts relative to Common Schools, which 
may at the time of such citation or reference be in force in Upper 
Canada, it shall be sufficient to use the expression, << L*he Common 
School Acts of Upper Canada." 



JUDICIOUS TRAINING OF YOUTH. 

Daring last summer a select committee was appointed by the British 
House of Commons to investigate the causes and remedies A)f juvenile 
delinquencies. A vast amount of testimony was taken^ which Is now 
in course of publication. AiBong the penfons examined was a Mr. John 
Eillis, a i»hoemaker, who has boon a Kagged-School teacher for eight 
years. A gentleman furnished him with means to take in charge 6f* 
teen boys between the ages of twelve and nineteen, of whom some had 
committed criminal offences, and all were extremely vicioas. The char* 
acter of these boys was very nnprpn^jstng ; the course parsaed and the 
result obtnincd may be gathered from the following* questions and aa- 
8 went. — EpU, Rec. 

" Will you proceed to state the way in which these boys were treat- 
ed ?** I thought that one cause of their crime was want ot employment; 
they had never been used to work, and no one had over taken them by 
the hand to train theni into the way of work. I made the employment 
of shoemaktng as amusing to them as I pa'^sibly could, and I found 
that the boys were very fond of making things themselves, such as 
shoes. I used to go and sit with them for two or three hours a day, 
and I used to tell them that they might, by governing their timgue, 
their temper^ an 1 their appetites, and govemin<]^ themselves generally, 
be much more happy if they would put themselves in harmony with 
the laws of their own^hysical nature ; and I showed them how wrong 
it was to break the social laws that hind society together, and also the 
lawR of God, and so forth. And I considered that my conversation 
with them, for two or three hours had had a great effect ; and I pro- 
vided them with wholei^onae food, and I gave them clothes to wear, and 
I surrounded them with as many comforts as I possibly could. 

** Will you explain to the committee what was the effect which yott 
gradually saw attained upon the minds of these three boys, in conse- 
quence of the attention which you paid themf* I at once recognised 
them as my children ; they looked upon me as their father ; and the 
latent power of their souls being brought into existence, there waA 
every feeling that I could exact from a child towards me. 

'* Had they at first any moral sense ?** No : when I first took them, 
they did not know right from wrong. 

** Will you explain to the committee np to what point of training you 
have carried these boys in the school, and how gradually introduced 
them into your house ?** My principal object always was with thoee 
lads to put in their power the means of getting a living, by teaching 
them a business ; with regard to their morals^ f thought I could not do 
better than set before them a good example, and I ate with them, and 
drank with them, and slept with them, and I associated myself with 
them in every way ; and as Atr as religion goes (I don't profess to be » 
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loligious teacher,) I showed them \hc law of the pospcl jik Well «» 1 
c«ni1 1. I am not much of a scholar niysclf) and therefore 1 could no. 
ciihivate their intellecis uiut h. 

'* 1(ou consider that some person should, like yonrwlf, l:c placd in 
iUv I Oidiion of a parent, to pive them goo;l moral principle V That i> 
}^\u\i we want. 1 contend that the ;p*eat cause of juvenile crime istne 
Cilecis of a bad mothcr^s training. 

*' Have you had any boys tfiat you have hcon obliged to give up, 
>« horn you pasitive'.v could not reclaim**' I have never seen such « 
4MS0. and I have confidence that if 1 had any boy who hacT his lighl 
Fcnsi K about him, I could reform him. 

"How long have these boys been under your superintendence ?** 1 
hnvo known them these seven years, but it is four years hincc w c 
formed the ckss. They had been in my house ab«>ve two years and a 
hiiH; the committee gave them up. I got places for theui, and some 
ol the n.ore expert ones in the business are now paying nie back what 
they liave cost me, and they have all solemnly pledged themselves to 
pay me back by their labour every farthing which they have cost nic. 

Wiien moral dignity and Scriptund chanty is manifest* d by liuman 
Veing^ a child will see it and adore it. Though 1 never use the rod or 
anything else of that sort, there is a feeling m those lads that brings 
them to perfect submis(^ion ; they dread my looks, or frown, or a word 
fiom me, more than they would dread the lash. 

*' Finally," says Mr. Kllis, ** these lads, who were once a disgrace, and 
a curse to society, are now as decent and Hnc young men as ever you 
»iw." No experiment could have been more completely successful. 



HINTS TO TEACHERS.-BY A PUPIL. 

Every teacher should adopt a mild, mutual plan of government, trcat- 
inji all scholttTS justly and impart iai1y,.whethe) the child) en of rich pa- 
lenis «ir ot poor. And fiom this rule of action let nothin? divert hiui. 
JUi mild and even-tempered at all times, and under all tircumstancis. 
As like produces like, anger is productive of anger. If scholars find i. 
exhibited towards them by the tcaclur, th^T, in return, will reci; ro- 
tate it^ manifestation, and consequently hatred or discord i.s engenderc d, 
which lenders a school wor.'^e than useless to the extent of suth txhi 
bit ions. Anger ever acts as a law of repubion, unfitting the teachir 
i»r {»ivuig, and the scholar for receiving instruction— destroying that 
harmony of feeling that should ever exist between them. 

Ibit let a tiacher once thoiou^hly convince scholars that he lares 
them, and is s riving to promote their best educational interests, and 
bim >iH*u does he leceive in return their love and esteem, that grows 
blighter and stronger as time wears awa3\ and which «*an never be ob- 
litciateil. Th^n, then; is nothing that can induce them to wiong him 
ill any way, or to disobey what he requires of them, but on the con- 
tiary his very wishes are anticipated, and meet not a verbal request to 
have tin m complied with. Iheir minds are fully prcpaied lo receive 
mi}' instruction he may wish to impart, and he is much belter prepared 
to ir»<(nict them, and when laboring un<ler the degrading influencesjii.<^t 
Fpoken oU Uow tractable and easily governed does he find ihim when 
they aiv bound to him by the attracting principle of love. Order and 
b.'irinoiiy reigns, and the school is a prosperous and happy one. Si.ould 
not ibfsc who have the care of training youthful minds — iho-e tiiidir 
s«!i«Mis that depend upon the goodness and lailiifulness of your culiiva 
lion for what manner of fruit they shall hi inj; forth, wliethcr of good or 
evil- pay particular attention to that little wcinl, love, and sve that 
they act out in everything they do, its every requirement ? Ixjt its 
rriiioiples ever have a home in their bi-ea<t, and never diivc them hence, 
but let them ever govern those who would govern others. 

POWER OF THE VOICE O^T.R CniLDREN. 
Tt is nsiKil to attempt the management of children eiJhcr by corpo 
real punishment, or by rewards addressed to the senses, or by wonU 
ahnio- There is one other means vS government, the power and imi-or- 
tancc tU which are .•seldom regarded. 1 refi r to the human voice. A 
blow ina)' be inflicted on a child, accompanie<l by words so uttered as 
to counteiact entirely its intemled effect : or the parent niny use Ian 
piiago in the correction of the child, ma ot»jeetionablein itself, yet spo- 
ki II in a tone wliich more than defeats its influence. Let any one en- 
deavui ti» levalltheimageof a fand mother, long since at rest in heaven 
J lei sweet sini'e and ever crlcar countenance are brought vividly to re- 
co'U'ctitin ; and so also in her voice — and blessed is that parent who 
i-i endowed with a plea^ing utterance What is it which lulls the infant 
to repose »* It is no array of mean words. There is no chann to the 
nntjuight one in letters, syllables, and sentences. It is the soun 1 which 
Strikes its little ear that sooths and composes it to sleep. A few not s, 
however niiskilfu'ly arranged, if uttered in a soft tone, are found t" 
po-iwss a maf»ic influence. Think we that this infiuence is confined to 
tlie cnidleV No, it is diffused over every age, and ceases not whil 
the chi d i*ciiiains under the parenial roof. Is the t»oy growing rude in 
manner and lioisterous in speech? T know of no instrument so sure 
to control the»se tendenties as the gentle tones of a mother. Sh.» whn 
spoaktf to herikon harshly, docs but give to bu conduct tho sanction ui 



her ow n .example*. She pours oil on the alren«!y rpginjr flame. In iho 
oressuie (►f ilnty, we are liable to ntter our eU'cs I rs ily to our chd- 
ilren. P. ihaps a tl reat i< < xiressed in a Nnid and iiii ating tone ; in- 
-^te'ad of all.'iying the pa*sion> of the eKild, it hen** s di redly to incnnve 
them. Every Iretful e\prcss'oii }iw:ikensin bim the san.e s) hit v In'ch 
pro lured i». So docs a pl> nsanl xoiVe <all up rpree^able feMliigs, 
VVIuitever dispf»sltion. tl'erefoie, we woull encoirrge in a chih\ the 
snine weshoird m-tnifeslin the tone in which we aduiesshim. — Chvich 
f}f E-fflavtl M-'tfiftiiif. — — -^ 

PUIiLIC EDUUATIOX-TTS V.\LIB TO A FREE PEOPLE. 

That the people must be I'ducated, in ordir to the permamme 'f 
free in.Hti(utii»ns, is at this hour so evident a truism, that il were lidi- 
culmis to insist upon il with any dejrree of pei.-isterry. The panin- 
pation and superM>ion, wi'h wliich each cilizm is indirectly invcsttd, 
with legJird to those ins i'ntions, wi'l nniiirully impuss upon tin m tho 
character of the people, wbntever that chaiacfer may prove. Now to 
pariieipate in the govenment, and to snpeivisc its action, they nui.'-t 
understand its inechanlMn ; and to understand that niechani>m, they 
must be furnished a cirtidn amonnt rf recess.*' iy knowh^gc, wirch 
canno' exi>t out ol the conditions of | limaiy education. By li^dit f>f 
>ovcieignity thc3' hold the political power in tluir hands; and if it bo 
suffered in violation of our duty, to l»econic an ignorant and increasing 
power, we shall be preparii g daj'S of difficulty, nnd if rot of disasteis, 
for the Republic. The best enactments of your constilunons shall 
prove but frail ironnments against the dis^olvillg ii fliuiuc of geiural 
ignoiance and of the moral del apcmcnt wl.ieh it fatally invo'vis; they 
will A\\)\ and crumble awnv fn»m the inome'iit that they si all c»ase to 
rest up<m public andpiivate virlne, developed bv niiiversalinU'lHgincc. 
If knowled^je, as mnintnincd hy one of the master intellects of modei-n 
times he power; mo^t essentially does it behove itrpublics to tuni it.to 
a power fru'tful of good. 

These truths, so ob\ious in themsilvcs, appeal with pcrnllar so'cm- 
nity to tho*>e, upon whom is devolve'd the rehponsibility of framii g tho 
laws ofsocii ty. Their duty, when they have ma- ted hiws to go\ein 
the people, is bu' lialf di-cbargcd. There is y(t higher and more diffi- 
cult duty to perform in demising such a system of legislation as shnll 
have the efTect of (onveiting the peo| le into a law — a goo<', safe and 
living law— to ihcmselves. The most eflHeient laws, att« r all. me tln-se 
whith control, not by the power of the sword, but I y the influence of 
enli;:hterfcd principle. AViihout this principle, vivilied by the toncli of 
cd« ctrtion, theiecan be no peace in the community. m>moinlsins4M it ty, 
no wisdom in the legislator. By the probniion, whi«-h it iniposisuftnii 
every one, to become a good jind useful citizen, il roniribnies to iho 
abntement of the vices, which defoiin the body social — digniflcs the 
phn'nness ol republican n:oia*ity— exahs the chaiacter of pii\:iie woitU 
— fosters the development of public virtue — < Ikm k the inionds ol gras|»- 
ing cupidity, and in the opening which it iiffoids for cv« ry i-ociMi nn rit, 
opens a source of general prospeiily. Such a principle cnn grow out 
of no elements hut those of a vigorous system of^ free pubic cdr*caiion, 
which is the ronimcn sbaie of^he patrimony that the Sintc is bourd tci 
dispense to its younger membcis. .^s iheir necessary intiof'iH tii r, 
therefore, to the numlurhbip of hoiiety, that foimof educaiit n isi»l>o 
luiely necessaiy to nil of them. The Sl:it«-, thtrelbie. owis that foim 
of tiaining to all ; and not only does it owe the means of trniniiig,but it 
also owes the application if those means. — Prof. DiiuUry, 

Opfnint, the Gatf. — Hints to Parent?. — "T wish that yon wonhl 
send a boy to open the ,i»ate for me," said a wer-jnoAU boy of ten. to 
his mother, as he faused with bis satchel u] on Lis back, and suive}iil 
its c'aspecl l;istening»«. 

" Why, John, can't you open the gate for 3'our self r" said V.r^. EaFT. 
"A boy of your age and strength, ought ccilninly be able to I'o that." 

"1 eonld i\Q it, I suppose,'' said the chihl, "hut it's h< avy, nnd I 
<lon't like the trouble. The Sirvnnt cnn oj-en il f«»r me just «s weH. 
Pray,what is the use of having s(rvMnts,if they are not tow nit up< n us." 

The servant was sent to open the gate. Ihe ho)- passed out. «n«l 
went whistling on his way to school. When herea<hid his Kcat ir» 
the acad< my he dew from his satchel hL» arithmetic, and began to 
inspect bis Minis. 

'*! cannot do ih "se." hewhispcred tohissrat-matc ; they arc toohaid.** 

** But you r/in. try^"* replied his compan'on. 

** I know that I can," sniil John, " but it's too much tr'>uVe. Pray-, 
what are teachers fo-', if not to he'p us out of diflicultics ? I sliull 
cany my slate to Professor Helpwcr.'* 

.\las! poor Jj>lm. He hrid come to another closed pate — a gate 
'easing into a beautiful science, *'thc laws of which are the mocie in 
vhich (jiod acts, in sistainins: all the works of his hands" — ibeKciinfC 
of mathematics. He coiihl have opened the gate, nml entered in a!oiic 
ind exp'ored the riches of the rea'm, but h«s mother had injudiciously 
let him rest with the i»lea that it is as we^l to have the pates openetl 
r.)r us a-i to exert our own slren-xth. The result was, her soi, like the 
v'O'.in? hopeful sent to \f r. Wiseman, f-o'^n conclu led that he had no 
*' genius" for mathematics, and threw up the study. 
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The Rime was tnu oF Lntin. I!.' couM have leame<l the dcc'ensions 
of thj noting nn I th.' conjuzntion t)f tlm ycH>s as will as other iKjys of 
lii.H Jiyre, Unt his seat-mitc very k-ndly vohmteered to '* lell him in 
class," an. I what was the usj in opening the tjate into the Litin 
larig i.igj wliin ano'-h^r woul I do it for him? Oii, no! Join Easy 
ha I no idea of ticking nu-nUl or p'lysiral stren';:th when hctt)ald 
avoi I it. an I the conscq len.e was th«t num tous pites remained 
clo-sjd to him ail of his \^^^fjates to hontyr — gatti to rieke^-^gates to 
hipjnnevs! Ohil Iren ought to i»e ealy tnnghi tlmt ii i.s alviays best 
to iie'.p thjiusJvcs. — Fiimibj Vmtor, Mudiaon^ Georgia, 

ftttrar^ anit 3nrati|i( JatcUigtnrc. 

THK VALI.KY ©F TIIJ! OTTAWA. 

T^ic quiet ytrcnm within n tew ro«ls uf us, at thiit iiioiiient slowly «nd Pilently 
fin li'i^ iu Aity ea:»twiir.i to the <>ceun, (oriniii<:;Hs it doe:*, the luailii Hitery of the 
v.illey of the Oiia^.i, tnivei'iio;! iiii extent of country eight iiine«> lul.irge MSthe 
whole Si.ite of Vermont, and ten tinier thnt of theSuiieuf Masaiehuselts: in 
]ea;;Lh ot itH course it ul nosteq<inU tlie Riiine, andin luagnituile tliel>Miiube: 
it driiiiH an area of about 80.0.)i» t^q tare mile>>, ueiirly the extent of Kngland 
and Sw'otl.ind, nnd from it8 ortghi or Hcource nliout latitude 4V X. and 7U W. 
ljn;;itide, to iu* ouil4»c or mixture with tlnj WHters of the St. Lawrence, at 
B.)Ui do rijle, belovr Montroiit, its rourse hn nearly eight hundred niiie^ in 
i I le.i^tli; as r'ar a-* our kuo^lclge of tiie. cou.itry geaei-ally extend.<s it ap- 
pMratiiegreiter i).irtof it Is covered with luxurious growths of white and 
red pine, iiiaking the most valuiible iin>ber fereflta in the world ; odier por> 
tl-Mis il not so Valuably wooded, present a very extensive and atlvaniageous 
field lor settlement. In the diversity of n'sourees the Ottawa country present** 
uiHisual inducenientSi alike to agricultural industry and conitnercial enterprise. 
If this be the case now, how much inoiv will it be hi, when, hi addition to 
the more ex'ensive pi*osecunon of agriculture, the unliunted water-power 
which tho Ottawa and its tiibutanes afford, will be (it even partial! \) applied 
to general nianulactures. as well as to thtit of deals. The mineral resources 
ot thv Oilawa country are not either to be o\ei looked, only a few miles Irom 
the niouih of the Guinean, an unlimited supply of exvel'e it iron is known 
to exij>r, uiihin a ndleofitslowe^it 1 Us. affording unliniiteil water-power, with 
abu.idaiu-e of timber f»r fuel. Plumbago, leatl, copper, marble, and the uchrou.<« 
earths of the Ottawa are also destinetl to beccme of comuieixLd iuiportaiice. 

OKOLOOT OF NOVA Sc'OTIA. 

Geological Society of L milon.— Jany 19 -Sir C. Lyell, V. P., in the choir. 
—The following communicaiitm was rea<l : — 

** No. ice of the Discovery of Re|itilian Remains and a Lnid Shell in an np- 
ri^ht F*rs?il Tree in the Coal of Nova Scotia," by Sir C. Lyell and J. \V. 
Di<vson, K*q — *' Notes on these Reptilian Remaing,*' by Prof. Wyiiain and 
Pr •!. 0-«eii. — in Septemiier last Sir C. Lyeli and Mr. Davson revisited the 
st.ata of the coal finnaiion at the S aith Joggins, Nova Scotia, with a view 
of ascertaining what may have been the^>articular ciicnuistances wbidi favour 
the preservation of so many fosslt tree;*, at ro many dilTuivnt levels, in an 
erect p'tsiiion (such a poshion lieing a rare ami very exceptional fact in the 
coal HitHiia of North .Vaieriea geiierallv ). They were also desirous of obtaiii- 
ing additional evidence «%itli regard to the relation of the Siig i>arli. as a root 
to lue i.illai ia ;— and al.oo directed special ntteiition to the dllTereiice t f the 
deposits enveloping the upright tiees, ninl those that fill the trunks th*) n- 
ffelves. In ex niiining the stony c(mtents of these fo'isd tree8, the remains of 
pla-.its,^sueh as Fci ns, Flabellana, Sigillaria, Cdandtes, and Scigmaria, were 
met with ; and in one of the tr>'es were found, near the base of the trunk, 
several i«niall iHHies interniin«;led with fragments ot carbonized wood. Tne 
whole were imoc;ide«l in a dark-colored stony matrix, in breaking up which, 
besides the bones, was found a snmll shell, riterabte to the well-known group 
of liand shells. Pupa and Ciau.'>ilia ; the osse<ius remains consist of the boni>s 
of the head and extremities, jaw, teeth, vertel>ra, and dermal plati>s of one 
or more sm.dl reptiles. Tiiese have been examined by Prof. J. Wyiiani, of 
Harvard University, ami Prof. Owen, who pionounee them to have belonged 
to a U.ttr..chian reptile allied to the Menobranchus and Menoponio at pre^^ent 
iahabiiing the rivers and lakes of North America, there eminent compara- 
tive anaiomisu< also point out that the fossil reptiles bear some interesting 
reiutioiis to the Labyiinthodontotd type of reptiles. — Alhetiaatn. 

THK 8KVKN ANCIKNT WOSnKRS OF TIIR WOULD. 

These were, 1st. The brass Colossus ot Riiodes, 1*20 feet high, built by Cares, 
A. D., 2S8, occui)ying twelve years in making. It stood acro.^s the harbour 
of Rhodes 66 years, and was then thrown down by an earthquake. It was 
bought by a Jew from the Saracen«, who loaded 900 camels with the brass. 
2ud. Tie Pyramids of Bgypt. The largest one engaged 860,000 workmen 



8'» years in building, and has now stood at Iwist 8000 years. 8d. The Aqtt«» 
ducts of Rome, invented by Apptus Claudius, the censor, ith. The Labyrinth 
of Psal.netlcluH, on the binks of the Nile, containing within one continaed 
wall I0;i0 houses and 12 royal palaces, all covered with marble, and having 
only one entrance* Tne building was ftud to conuin 8000 chamberSi and a 
hall built of marble, adorned with suttiesof the gods. 6th. The Pharos of 
Alexandria, a tower budt by order of Ptolemy Philadelphus, In the year 282 
B. C. It was erected as a light*house, and contained magnificeDt galleries 
<if marble— a large lantern at the top, the light of which was seen near a hun 
dred miles «>ff; mhrors of enormous sizes were fixed round the galleries, 
reflectitig everything on the sea. A common tower is now erected in its 
place. 6ih, The Walls of Babylon, built by order of Seiuiramis, or Nebu- 
chadneizur. and finished in one year, by iOU,i)00 men. They were of Immenw 
thickness. 7th. The Temple of lilana, at Bpheaos, completed in the reign 
of Servius, the eth king of Rome. It was 460 fee' loi»g, 200 broad, and sup. 
ported by 126 marble pillara. 70 feet high. The beams and doors were of 
cedar, the rest of the timber cyprus It was destroyed by fire B. C. 866 

MB. LATARO — NIMKTBH. 

At a meeting of the Northampton Mechanic's Institute, In England, Hr. 
Layard, who luis gained so much fame by his explorations of the ruins o f 
Ancient Nineveh, was present, and made the following ^emark^ which w^ 
publish that they may induce our young readers to peruse the printed ac- 
count of his discoveries. 

Mr. L lyard said he was about going to regions where there wore no He- 
chaidcs Instilute^ but where men, still wild, wandered over the face of the 
earth. Those men, however, wandered among the remans of great cities, 
the existence of which indicated a sute of civilisation wliich equalled if ii 
did not excel our own. That was a solemn reflection. In speaking of the 
ruiiwof Babylon and Assyria, they must not picture to themselves templet 
and monuments snch as were to be seen in Italy. Those ruins, on Uie con- 
trary consisted of yast mounds of earth, something like the ancient barrows 
to be found in this country, and some of ihem were as much as thtpe thousand 
yards in length, and occupied nwny square acres of gronn4, Tho*e Fast 
mounds were literally the heaps to which tlie prophet L#aiah referred when 
speaking of the ultimate fate of those cities which werf, in his days, at 
flourishing, as great, and as |)opulous as our own I^ondon was at present. 
The words which the prophet used In speaking of Nineveh, in particular, had 
liteially been fdlfilled ; so much so, that if he wished to convey to them a 
correct idea of the present slate of the ruins of Babylon and Assyria, he 
c^uld not do so to greater advantage than by quoting the words prophetically 
employed in the sacred Scriptures. They must remember that the moobda 
to wh ch he had referretl, con ihted of vast platforms of earth, beneath 
which the remains of palaces lay entombed. The mode of construetion 
employed in those edifices, accounted for the present sUte of their ruins. 
They were chiefly erected in the midst of great plains, where the want of 
stone rendered solid masonry eaceediugly difficult and expensive. The eon« 
sequence was, that the builders were driven to the use of mere mud in tho 
eroctio.i of those palaces, mixing it up with choppe I straw, and making it 
into bi Icks, which they dried in the sun. Tiiese temples were used as great 
national records. Upon these walls the people of those days engraved th« 
hisioiy of their national exploits. The art of printing being unknown, they 
we e compelled to record their history on ttie walls of their public edifices 
With that view, the lower stones of those edifices were built of alabaster, a 
subyunco exceedingly well calculated to perpetuate the pictorl-d represen- 
tations of their great national events, and the explanatory descriptions with 
which they are accompanied. The upper parts of the building were con- 
structed of the sundried bricks which he had described, and the consequence 
was, that in the lapse of time, they eventually fell in, and buried in their 
debrin the imperishable memoriids beneath. So soon as the sun-dried bricki^ 
' which had once formed part of the masonry, were exposed to the atmos- 
phere, they returned to their origimd sUte, which was nothing but earUi, and 
thus those heaps of ruins liecanie covered with a kind of soil suscepUble of 
various kinds of culiivaUon adapted to the wants of the population. That 
would explain to thorn the sute ot those ruins, also aacount for the exeelkot 
preseriratioii of the monumenU which were found beneath them. The 
result of those discoveries had been completely to silence the common re- 
mark, that there was no human continuation of many of the hbtoric facU 
related in the Bible. Th y poeses.sod now a valuable collection of contem: 
porary records executed at the lime when many of the most imporUnt events 
ment.oned in the Scriptures were peifomied, inscribed by those who wer* 
actors In those events, and completely tallying with the fiiot* described by 
the sacred histonaus. 
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The Notices of Books for Public School Libraries, intended to 
have been commenced in this number, are excluded, (though 
prepared,) until next month, hj the Circulars and apportionment of 
the Legislative School Grant for the current year. These, together 
with the Supplementarj School Act, are of general and immediate 
interest to all School authorities, and to the public generulljr. 



The Act Sufplemektabt to the Common School Act tor Upper 
Canada, is published in this number of the Journal of Education, 
and is destined, in our opinion, to exert a more powerful influence in 
extending atod elevating the system of Elementary Education in Upper 
Canada, than any School Act, which has preceded it 

We will not here rq>eat the remarks which have been made on the 
■everal provisions of this Act in the five Circulars (given elsewhere in 
this number) addressed to County Councils, Local Superintendents, 
and Trustees of Common Schools. We wUl offer in this place a few 
general observations : — 

1. We observe, in the first place, that the Supplementary Act does 
not repeal or alter any of the general provisions of the School Act of 
1850, but provides for wants which the progress of the school system 
has created, and remedies defects which observation and experience 
have detected. The one act does not supersede, but supplements the 
other. The latter act is the completion of the former. The two form 
a whole. 

2. By the provisions of the latter act, combined vrith those of the 
former, the whole system of Elementary Instruction in Upper Canada 
is placed upon a broad, deep, and permanent foundation. An addition 
of one-sixth is noade to the Legislative School Grant for Upper Canada ; 
the completion and support of the Normal School are fully provided 
for; provision is made for the gratuitous circulation of the Journal of 
EducaUon Ho all the School Sections and School Superintendents in 

. Ux>per Canada; an annual sum is granted to commence a Provincial 
Museum and Library ; the commencement of an annual fund is made 
ibr the support of superannuated or worn-out School Teachers, — a pro- 
▼ision of the utmost importance towards establishing and elevating the 
noble profession of school teaching. 

8. The office of SchoolTrustee is inyested with great power ; and is, 
therefore, one of great respectability as well as of responsibility. The 
effect will soon be the selection of the best qualified men in each 
School Division to this vitally important and powerful office. Motives 
of economy will dictate thU, no less than regard for the interests of 
the rising generation. Many ignorant men, feeling their own deficien- 
cies, would do good as School Trustees, if they knew how. Educated 
Trustees can manage a 6chcK)l and its interests more economically, as 
well as more efSciently, than uneducated Trustees. A school must be 
kept open in each School Section six months in each year by a legally 
qualified Teacher, or the Trustees of such Section incur personally the 
forfeiture of the amount of the School Fund apportioned to such Sec- 
tion for the year. No opposition of individuals or of meetings can pre- 
vent Trustees from levying and collecting, from time to time, such sum 
or sums as they may think necessary for school purposes ; and the 
most formidable obstruction which can be erected in any School Sec- 
tion against the general attendance of pupils at School, is the voting of 
a rate bill of one shilling and three pence a month, or about three pence 
half-penny a week, for each pupil, — a charge too small to prevent a full 
attendance of pupils at every well-taught and well-fumished school. 



4. The several sections of the supplementary Act which remove doubts 
as to certain provisions of the School Act of 1850, which secure to each 
school division the advantage of all the taxable property situated with- 
in its limits, and the collection of all rates on the lands of absentee^ 
which provide for proper descriptions of all school sections in each 
township, which relate to disturbances of schools and law-suits, ^c.^c, 
cannot fail to be ^minentl}' promotive of the interests of schools. 

6. The same remark may be made in regard to the 4th section of 
the Supplementary Act which relates to separate schools. It will bo 
seen by this section. 1. That no separate school can be established 
or continued, otherwise than on the conditions and under the circum- 
stances specified in the 19(h section of the School Act of 1830. 2. 
That no part of any Municipal Assessment can be applied, and no 
Municipal Authority or officer can be employed to collect rates for the 
support of any separate school — a great restriction nnd improvement 
in the School Law, as it has hitherto existed on this subject. 3. That 
if any persons, whether Roman Catholic or Protestant, demand a sep- 
arate School in the circumstances under which it may be allowed, they 
must tax themselves for its support, and they must make returns of 
the sums they raise, and the children they teach — a regulation which 
has not heretofore been required,but which is rendered necessary in order 
to make out the School Assessment Roll, and to determine the School 
Collector's duties. 4. That separate Schools are subject to the same 
inspections and visits as are all Common Schools. 6. That all ground 
and semblance of a complaint of injustice is taken away from the sup- 
porters of a separate School, while they cannot any longer employ 
Municipal authority and Municipal assessments for sustaining their 
school. 6. That the supporters of separate Schools cannot interfere 
in the affairs of the Public Schools. 

If separate Schools have not hitherto endangered our School system, 
there is still less danger of their being able to do so under the Supple- 
mentary Act, the provisions of which put it out of the power of any 
opposers to shake the foundations of that system, or get up a plausible 
pretext of agitation against it on the plea of religion or justice. The 
withdrawment of a few persons, here and there, from the support of the 
public schools, will scarcely be felt by the people at large, even in a 
pecuniary sense, while they will have the advantage of making the 
public schools more perfectly what they wish them to be in a religious 
and moral point of view. 

Upon the whole we anticipate the happiest results from the opera- 
tions of the Supplementary School Act, and recommend its attentive 
perusal by all friends of universal education, and its careful study by all 
councillors, superintendents, and trustees of schools in Upper Canada. 

[official.] 
Circular to Clerics of Counties ^ notifying them of the Apportion^ 

ment of the Legislative School Grant for the year 1853. 

Sir, — I have the honor to transmit herewith a certified copy of 
the Apportionment of the Legislative School Grant for the current 
year, to the several Townships of the Counfy Municipality of which 
you are clerk. You will please lay this communication before your 
County Council at its next meeting, and notify each local Superin- 
tendent of Schools in your County of this apportionment, so far as 
it relates to his charge, as provided in the Ibt clause of the 31st 
section of the School Act of 1850. 

2. I have delayed the making of this apportionment six weeks 
beyond the time contemplated by the School Act. I have done so 
because it was not until last week that the Legislature decided upon 
a proposition which 1 submitted \o the favorable consideration of 
the Government some months since, to increase the Legislative 
Annual School Grant. I am happy to say that by the enlightened 
liberality of the Government and Legislature, I am enabled to 
apportion an aggregate sum of JCl-jOOO more this year than last to 
the several Municipalities of Upper Canada in aid t>f Common 
Schools, besides an additional sum of JC500 in " special aid of 
Common Schools in new and poor Townships/' besides an appro. 
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priaiion of jeiOOO per annum in further aid of the Normal and 
Model Schools, and for supplying, ^gratuitously, a copy of the Jour- 
fial ff Education to each School Corporation and local Superin- 
tendent in Upper Canada, and £500 per annum towards the esta- 
blishment of a Provincial Museum and Library, and £500 per 
annum towards forming a fund for the support of superannuated or 
worn-out Common School Teachers in Upper Canada. I am sure 
every friend of education will rejoice with me at these increased 
means and facilities for sustaining and extending our school system, 
and placing^our beloved country in the first rank of educating and 
educated countries on the face of the globe. 

3. The last general census of the population, recently revised 
and corrected in the statistical department of the Government, is 
the basis on which I have made the School apportionment for the 
current year. 

4. I must again solicit the special attention of your County 
Council to the 1st, 4.lh, and 5th clauses of the 27th section of the 
School Act, requiring each County Council to provide for the 
punctual payment, the security, and the proper accounts of the 
expenditure of all School moneys within its jurisdiction. In my 
Circular to County Clerks last year, (printed in my Annual School 
Report for 1851, pp. 158-162), I showed how impossible it is for 
me to know whether the conditions and requirements of the law have 
been fulfilled in any County or Township, without full and accurate 
accounts of the expenditure of School moneys. I afterwards 
transmitted to each County Clerk a printed blank account of 
School moneys, with full and minute directions for filling it up. 
Yet this year's County returns of the expenditure of School 
money-j are almost as defective as were those of last year. In 
about three-fourths of these returns, the expen.Uture of considerable 
Rums is imperfectly or not at all accounted for ; defects in financial 
accounts which, were they to occur in the return** of any of the 
Executive Departments of the Government, would be the subject 
of reprobation in the Legislature and by the press generally. The 
freqwent and accurate accounting for the expenditures of all public 
moneys, is one of the essential means of securing their faithful appli- 
cation, and one of the essential conditions of ^ood government^ but 
if it should continue to appear that in those bodies which are directly 
elected by the people, and in regard to moneys specially devoted to 
the intellectual improvement of the country, there is the least strict- 
ness and accuracy in accounting for the expenditure of School 
moneys, the fact will go far to prove the inefficiency of elective 
bodies, or that our country is noi prepared for the operation of the 
elective system, in such aft'airs. I trust that every friend to that 
system in your Council, and every friend to the progress of educa- 
tion, will see thai punctual, accurate, and full returns be made of 
ail School moneys expended within its jurisdiction, and that the 
portion of the School Fund to be provided by your«Council will be 
punctually payable at the times prescribed by law. 

5. I have reason to believe that in many, if not in most, instances, 
there has been no want of attention in preparing the returns of 
School moneys required by law ; but I am assured that the irregu- 
larity chiefly arises from the want of punctuality or faithfulness on 
the part of sub-Treasurers, who, in many cases, I am told, are re- 
garded as Township Officers, and who give no security to the 
Count/ Council for School moneys placed m their hands. On this 
point 1 beg to remark, that if any Township Treasurer acts as sub- 
'i reasurer of School moneys, he does so, not as a Township Officer, 
but as a County Olficer, and by virtue of appointment of the County 
Council, as provided for by the 4th clause of the 27th section of 
the School Act of 1850, and to which Council he is to give security 
for the safe-keeping and punctual payment of School moneys en- 
trusted to him, and in the case of the loss of any part of such 
moneys, on account of proper security not having been laken by the 
County Council, the 43d section of the Act makes the members of 
the County Council personally responsible lor such moneys. 

6. On this important subject I would ofier the follou ing suggestions 
for the consideration of your County Council. FirUly : W hether it 



be ner.essary at all to appoint any sub -treasurers of school moneys in 
your county. Most of the Counties are much smaller than in for- 
mer years — facilities for travelling and business are greater — a 
Local Supeiintendent's check to a school teacher is as good as a 
bank nole, and can easily be cashed by shopkeepers or other men 
of busmess in any part of a county. Secondly^ — That if it be still 
deemed necessary to appoint sub- treasurers o( school moneys, they 
be each required to lodge their bonds for the security of such 
moneys with the County Clerk. 'Pkirdlij, — That each sub-treasurer 
be directetl to keep accounts of the Legislative Grant and Munici- 
pal Assessment parts of the School Fund separate^ and carry for- 
ward the balances of former years. FourtlUy — That no sub-trea- 
surer be paid the Legislative Grant for the current year, until he 
shall have satisfactorily accounted for the school moneys in his hands 
for the preceding year ; that in each such case, the County Trea- 
surer pay out all school moneys belonging to the Townships con- 
cerned. Fijihly — That in order to secure uniformity in the ac- 
countmg for school moneys, the treasurer or sub-treasurers be re- 
quired to make up their accounts to the 1st of xMarch in each year, 
accompanied with vouchers to the County Auditors ; and I will ex- 
tend t.ie time for the Auditors to examine them, and the County 
Clerk to transmit to this Department the abstract of them, 
together with the Auditors' general Keport, as required by law, 
until the 1st of April, leaving myself but one month instead 
of two to examine the returns before making the annual apportion- 
ment of the Legislative School grant. Sixtlily — That each Local 
Superintendent be instructed to transmit to the County Auditors a 
statement of the apportionment made, and the checks issued by him, 
that the Auditors may thus be able to detect any error, (or fraud, 
if any should be attempted,) on the part of teachers or treasurers. 
Thus will all parties concerned, stand above suspicion, and the ac- 
curate accounting for school moneys will be satisfactory and com- 
plete. I may add, that I practise the same careful and accinate 
system of accounting for all public moneys that pass through my 
hands, which I wish to see observed in each Municipality in Upper 
Canada. 

7. In conclusion, I havp great pleasure in referring to the Supple- 
mentary School Bill, which has just been passed by the Legislature, 
and the provisions of which remedy nearly all the defects which 
the experience of three years, and a tour of consultation to the 
several counties of Upper Canada, have pointed out in the School 
Act of 1850, without changing any of the organic principles or 
general provisions of that Act. I have no doubt that the provisions 
of the Supplementary School Act will greatly contribute to the 
removal of doubts and embarrassments, the lessening of disputes, 
the increase of facilities, in the administration of the School Law, 
v.id the rapid difl'usion of education and genei al knowledge through- 
out Upper Canada. The increase this year m the Legislative Grant for 
the support of Common Schools will require a corresponding increase 
in the amount of Municipal School Assessments; and as the 13th 
Section of the Supplementary School Act does not permit in any 
School Division in Upper Canada, any rate-bill imposed to exceed 
one shilling and threepence per month for each pupil ; and as an Act 
lias been passed, enabling each County Council to equalize all assess- 
ments on property, it may deserve the consideration of your County 
Council, how far it may be advisable to increase the Municipal as- 
sessment for the support of Schools — thus relieving the Trustees, to a 
great degree, from an onerous part of their duty, and rendering the 
Schools virtually free to every child in the land. 
1 have the honor to be. Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

E. IIVERSON. 

Education Office, 

Toronto, 18th June, 1853. 

P.S. — You will pjease intimate this apportionment of the Scboo 
Grant to your County Treasurer, and report his name to this De- 
partment; and on his sending a Power of Attorney, signed in 
duplicate (if he has not already done so), according to the 
form which I furnished la-.t year, I will pay to his Attorney, after 
the 1st day of July, the amount apportioned to your County, less 
the amount apportioned to Townships irom which returns of the 
expenditure of last year's School moneys have not been received. 

' E, R. 
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SirJiMARY of Apportinvnicvt to the Conufirn, Cilieit^ 7»/ici/« and VillagtK 
fur 18;>i mill IfeoH. 



Apportioxmkxt to Cocntiks. — coi#/»w«/<1 



APPORTION KD TO 



POPUL A1U S 



Cimities* 813 »<»2 

Citie* ft»i,472 

Ti>wi»a 6 i •.».%) 

Town MuiiiciiMlitiest 11 .'i*.ti» 

ViHn^r!* I3,v92 

ApporiioiiiiMMit to Moore and S tiiibni for orroi ' 
iu ceudiu of 1852.f 



APj'OUTIO.NMKNT 

IX |H5:<. . 

£19.382 13 1 I 

l.:Jo2 19 5 

l,2r,s II 6 , 

i51 10 C I 

21 3 in 



Grofts Totnl 948,60CJ £22.75t) 1 :i i» 

Total apportioiiiiieiit ill 1852 18J74 18 7 

Increase ill fdvor of 1853 ' £:i,U;5 U 5 



' liMliaiM onjiiirfl iioi I f III? inx pH\cr».* 

'V'* liCMro'iiiiIrd I't hi Miitiri|iitl .\'«''€«-iii«»iit ol ldS3. 
, TduiI \**\ u.uiiMii lif Lppei Ca..U(.la. 953*215. 

APPORTIOXMEXT TJ CO'JXTTES FOR 1853. 



17. 
18. 
19. 
2t». 
21 
22. 
2:^. 



COUNTY" 
POPULATION. 



1. (Slenjjarrv 17.596) 

12.99 ; V 

13.75. ) 

lu,4H7 / 
2,87u jf 



2. Sioniioiit 
8. i Ml. Ill ill . . 
4. Prc^L-otl . . 
6. R.isMell... 
G. Oaileloii.. 

<ri-euviile . 

L 'eds . . . . 

liHi:irk .. . 

Koiifrew. . 



7. 

8. 

9. 

lU. 



18, 
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25. 
.9, 



50:< i 
.44f 

44>l I 

415 f 



MUNICI- 
PALITY 
POPn.AT 



, COCNTY APPOR- 
1 T10N.MK.\T. 



MUNICIPALITY 

APPOKTIUN- 

MKNT. 



44,350 

13,867 
23,2U3 
45,547 

31,816 



£. 
421 
311 
X29 
251 

0:^ 



H 



9 I 



j 443 5 11 ( 
\ 047 18 3 S 



443 5 

047 18 
608 U ^ 
225 10 II f 



1062 10 8 

319 19 n 

555 17 8 

1091 4 2 

834 1 11 



11. FioiiteiiMC 

12. A<ltiiii;:luii 

13. Leiii.<»x 

14. Vr iii'c* Kilwuitl . 

15. Ila:*tiii/fi 

16. Nu<t>uiiilKTLi:ii> 

l>ur!iiiiii 

IVUMUirou^li . . 

Viciona 

O.iijii'iu 

V«»rk 

IVtl 

Siiiicoe 

21. Ililioii 

2."). WfiitworUi . . . . 

2ii. Hrant 

27. Lircolii 

Wtllaiul 

llMldiillillltl 

Xorlolk 

Oxford 

W.iiorltMi 

Wclliii^toii 

(f /ev 

iViili 

iliii-uii 

Hiure 

«S. Middlesex 

39. K-in 

40. Kent 

41. Ijaiiibioii 

42 E.H8e.\ 



28. 
29. 
30. 
XI. 
«2. 
33. 
34 
35. 
36 
37. 



Totid for Coutrii»?i. 



CtM'NTY 

•pri.Ar.oN 



I .viL.Mcl , 
I PALITY 
i I* iPl'LAI I 



TMiNMt^NT. 



1. County ok Glkkgary 



Tow.vsiiir«. 



C*r.«rTotteiit»urgli,. 

Ki*n>oii, 

L mt:.i.<ii'r, 

Lucliici, 



Pt»PCLA- 


APri»xTio.\aiK\T. 


TlwN. 




£ 


>. 


d 


6,557 @5K 


1H3 


o 


8 


S.842 


, , 


92 





11 


4,« 23 




96 


7 


8 


4,1.4 


, , 


KiU 









(Jarlktos — roi«^///n/rf. 



Ti»w:«siiii-4. 



POI'CLA- APPO^TIO^:MK*T 



17,596 



421 U 3 



2. CorXTT OF SrORMONT. 

Oornirall, 4.7i.7 .. 

Finer, l,45o .. 

D^nsiiirucl 4,«99 . . 

Rjxboiou-rh 2. Ill .. 



112 15 


5 


«4 14 


9 


IIJ 11 


7 


61 6 


10 



1J,»97 



311 



3. CorXTY OP Dux PAS. 

Miitild.1 4.I4J* .. 



BloiintaiH 

Viirniiiifdiiii«;l), 
\\ i.if;iie:»icr, . . 



2.764 
4 2S4 
2,565 

13,757 



99 6 8 

Ii6 4 6 

In-J 12 9 

61 9 

829 11 10 



4. COUXTT OF rnKSCOTT. 



Alf'Od, ..... 
Calfdoi.ia, . . 
llauki^biiiY. 

liUMkt'H') .IV, 

Loii;.u< uii.. . 
l*laiitM<!fi<rl, 



Kill*:,. . . 
WeM... 

Noirii, . 



rUiila«;ei.vt, South,. 



5K4 
958 
3J29 
2 665 
I,4<6 
1.2«2 
«i43 

10,487 



13 



63 
33 

2.S 
15 



10 10 
19 

11 4 
16 II 
13 8 
15 II 

8 1 



£. %. d 

GotiUiOurn, 2 525 @5 J I. 6«i 9 1 1» 

Ciower, Noitli, 1.777 .. 42 1 1 5 

JlniilUv, 2,519 . . 60 7 u 

.M.ircli, l.|'.»5 .. 26 19 II 

MaH«.orongh 2 • 53 . . 49 3 8 

N' p««ii 3.8< II .. 91 In 

O-good 3,n.5(i •. . 73 I 6 

Torbollon, 612 .. 12 19 8 



23,203 



655 17 8 



7. COUXTY OF GnKXVILLR. 

A usiwta, 5, 1 r»4 

KdmirKliiii^li, 4.755* 

(f i\\*T, S«»uili 8»'»3 

<Kf«Md 4,472' 

W o.foid, 3. 259 



123 


9 


1 


113 


18 


5 


20 


13 


6 


1h7 


•> 


lo 


78 


1 


7 



18.503 



413 6 11 



8. CouxTY <iK Lkf.ps. 

RrtPt^ird 3.448 .. 

Biii-j;rs*«, S.hhIi, 2'6 ,. 

i'iiK<h\, Norfli 1,85 .. 

CiMsliv SiMilli 1.578 ,. 



CumhrMjic,., 
Claiei ce, .. . . 
CniolKTl.tiid, 
Kuaiiell, 



8. COCXTY OF RrasKLL. 



200 

5i:8 

1,659 

5(.3 







51 


4 9 


4 


15 10 


12 


3 ft 


39 


14 11 


12 


1 (• 



Kli/.iiln'liit uii 

K'iii-K«>, SfUfli, 

K-800tf , 

KiiU'> «... 

Lc**d?*& Lini.idiiwn, fniJit 
Leeds & L;(ti?idtMvn, reiir, 
Voi.ge, 



6 2M8 
1 442 
l.:.9'.» 
3 525 
3.19i 
1,53.1 
3.661 

•7,014 



82 12 


o 


6 12 


3 


42 15 


X 


a7 1»» 


1 


124 15 


(i 


X4 10 


II 


83 M 


4 


84 9 





76 9 


6 


36 i;> 


1 


87 \\ 


•» 


647 18 


3 



19.150 I I 

15.ir,5 \\ 

7,955 ) I 



27,136 / I 
25,'J.6f| 

: 1,657 ( I 
2'.».43 4 i ' 
48,944 \ , 
24,816^ 



18,:*22 \ 
24,990 ) 

16 160 I 
17.857 \ 



24 9X6 \ 
12.5:;9 ( 

17.869 \ 

2 837 f 

31.778 k 

24.144 S 



12.n40 ( 
14 937 ) 



42,270 j 

17,318! 
27,40b 

63,042 
24.703 

I0:i,194 

27,165 

43 312 
17.664 
84,017 

18.497 
19.r29 
2.».:i3ii 
23 1..9 

87,4:5 
15,545 
20.706 

65,922 
U,14i> 
26.977 

H|H.9o'2 



363 6 6 \ 



458 15 1 
363 6 
190 11 



jil'.Ml 1I*.\L«IY 

APP«0(T10X- 

M^XT. 



I ! 

I 3 631 9 l'» ) 

{ 62 1 13 2 f , 



631 9 

62 1 13 

312 II 

279 6 

7t 6 3 

1140 47 

677 6 



6 
6 



1286 U 

411 18 
652 8 

1252 S 
'691 16 



d. 
3 


9 



8 



l«')l 



698 14 
438 IJ 



1 \\ 
1 \ 



387 3 2/1 
427 16 2 ) { 



2423 8 

660 16 

1037 13 2 

423 3 

814 19 



697 
300 



21 



422 15 

475 1 

7«'2 16 

653 12 11 

897 15 II 



4iS 1 10 ( 

67 19 \S\ 

761 6 8 \ 

554 6 10 f' 

I 

2S8 8 l«M ' 

357 17 1 il 



372 8 
496 0. 

1315 12 
?62 14 
646 5 



i\ 9382 18 I 



I .AX AKK — COUtit* }wd. 



TnWN^UJP*. 

MoiitAgnc, 

rackfiiliatii 

RuMis.y 

Sheibfokc, Nil ill,. 
Sbcrbiuoke, SiouUi,. 



APP•'.s^l'•x.laK^T. 
d. 



r«»rcLA 

Tfi»\. X 

3,356 @5ft. to 

1.^6« .. 44 

3.256 . . 78 

399 . . 9 

487 .. 11 



25.401 



6u8 11 



10. CoCXTY OF RkXFRKW. 

685 . . 

734 .. 

2 .. 

687 .. 

438 .. 

654 .. 



A«lmfip?on, 

R.«gof 

Hliil.fi. lil, 

llriiiulfy 

B oiigliain 

(initt.in, 

II. .lion, 1.142 



.MeXai., ... 
IVnibioke, 

Bo-'.- 

Sidronl,... 
We^tiiiiMtli, 
Wilbeiloic. 



1,513 
6:>3 
7o8 
2-1 

1,152 
688 

9,416 



16 
17 

4 

16 
10 
13 
27 
36 
16 
16 

6 
27 
16 



8 
10 

10 
5 
2 

II 
3 
3 
7 

8 



225 10 11 



11. CoUXTY OF FrO.N'TKNAC. 



9. CorxTY OF FiXXAnK. 

Bnthnrst 2.H68 .. 

B.ckv^ith 2.5 40 .. 

Biir;:es.-, North, 1.110 . . 

Diillioiisie, 1,(21 



2,870 68 16 2 

6. CoUXTY OF Carletok. 



Fitzmr, 2,8«>7 

Gloiiceatrr, 8,» 05 



67 6 
71 19 10 



• M luUiaiw Mot iuciuded. 



Darlin*;, . 

nriiiiiiiioii'l 

Gliittley, Nortli,. . 

[iiiinrk, 

LavHiit. 



670 

2,618 

2.0M1 

2,649 

98 



63 14 3 
6n 17 1 
26 II 10 
34 Jii 
16 1 
63 8 10 
48 13 2 
63 9 3 
2 6 11 



• 24x uUuuM each, omiueU, uoi Leiiig iax-payer4. 



Beil.''ord 

Iliiicliiiibrouke, . 

Kinj^sKni 

Loii^itboroiigh, . 
I'liisl.urgh,.. . . . 

l*oi-iltnd 

Siorniijrioii, .. . , 
WulleUUiid,... 



1.118 
364 
6,235 
2,«M.3 
3,258 
2.388 
2.180 
2.654 

19,150 



26 15 

14 

• 8 

9 



8 
5 
6 
9 
1 I 
4 3 



7 

1 o 7 
63 11 8 

458 15 H) 



12. CoUXTY OF ArmiNCTON. 



Amherst Nlitud,. 
t*rtitideii, Eist,. 
Eriii»«*lown,.. . , 
S.ieflield, 





. 1.287 




. 6,9 1' 6 




. 6.111 




.. 1,712 



16,165 



80 16 8 

167 2 2 

122 9 

42 18 8 

863 6 6 
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18. County or Lennox. 



Ad »I|iliiHtown,. . ,. 
FiV'kMiek*l»ur^li,. . 
Kichuioitii, ....... 



TION. £ 9. d 

R.MW .. 75 17 (I 
4,ti;i .. \M lu 8 



7,U5d 



lUU 11 8 



14. Cor.NTT OF rRINCR EliWAim. 

Amo:i.isUurgl 8.2«tf .. 78 U 

Aihtil l.Oil 



ll.illtMtel^. 
lliilkr,... 
lliirvslitii;:hf . . . . 



8.2. i8 
2,962 
a.512 



88 16 
76 U 
7U 1« 
84 2 
65 lu 



iSo^Uiudbur^li, 2,734 

17,318 414 18 

15. Cor.vrr of Hastings. 

Klzerir, Mndoc k I'lidor, 2,761 . . 6H 2 1 1 

lliin^^crtord 3.121 .. 74 16 11 

Hiiiiii. lotion, 2,548 .. 61 11 

Miiitiuni,. 635 .. 15 

K.i»vao!i, 8,U»7 .. 74 

S.iltiey, iiiclii>iiii(; |mi t of 

Ti'ciitoii popiiluiioii only 4,674 .. 105 

T.iiiiloiv, * 4.46\) .. lu7 

T;uiniiiiag.i, 6.2.)0 .. 148 10 lU 

27,4U8 652 8 

16. COUNTT OF NoRTIUrMBXRLANn. 



Alnwick 614* 

lintriiuiii, 3,725 

Cnuiiulio 2,993 

lUMiiiMiul, 4 634 

ll.iiii iton 5.01)8 

Miiii ijjiiiiii. South, ] ,05 1 

I'orcy 2,6o5 

IX ti i'.iy,iiiclii4liii^ |Nin of 

Ti'eitl4»iip ipuliitioito ily 3.725 

Scyiuuur, 2,18 1 



C irtwrislit, . 
Civ.iii, . . . . 

C.Mikf 

lMrliii}:io.i.. 
Hope...... 

MaiivuiH, . . 



17. 



27,136 

County ok DunnAM. 

1.7.^6 

4,438 

6.19.1 

5.655 

6,299 

2,568 



14 14 2 

89 4 10 

71 14 1 

111 5 

119 19 8 

25 3 7 

62 8 2 

70 12 6 

66 12 6 

631 9 10 



42 

1<'6 
148 
135 
126 
61 



25,916. 



620 13 2 



18. County of Pktkr do rough. 



A<pho.lcl, 1,678 

lic'liiio.it iiiiU ^K'tlmeii,. 218 

)>omn I 6:6 

l>iiiunier iiii'J KtiiK'i^h,. 1,600 

K.iiiMinon' 675 

^lo.iit*;lT;iii, North, .... 9i'5 

0:<Miiib(*t%. 3,872 

S.iiilij itihl Uarvcy, 2.392 

13,046 



40 
5 
40 
38 
16 
21 
92 
67 



4 
18 10 



812 n 1 



19. County of Victoria. 

ErftTi, 1 320 .. 

K.ui!y 2,163 .. 

F.Mifloii 596 . . 

ll.inpo.4ii, 8.895 . . 

O w 2512 .. 

Vcrukui, 571 .. 

11,657 

2D County of Ontario. 

Brock 3.518 

(r or«;iiia 1,«'<'5 

>l ir.i Hii i Kniiiii, 1,4('3 

T'CUeiiii;; 6 737 

K-.idi 8.897 

Hcotr 1,1 28 

Sen ii\*f ImIhihI, 4 1 5 • 

Tiioni 1 no 

VxIh i.l^'o, 2.289 

Whilby, 7,996 



31 
66 
U 
93 
GO 
13 13 



79 6 7 



84 5 


8 


. 24 1 


6 


. 33 12 


8 


. 161 8 


1 


93 7 


8 


. 24 12 


7 


9 18 


10 


. 27 9 


1 


. 51 16 


9 


. 191 11 


5 



29,434 



705 8 5 



21. County of York. 

TOW.X»Hir8. PoPOLA- 

T.t.\. 

Etohjcokr, 8.483^ 

(TvviilhiilMiry, N«ii ih, ... 1,1 76 

i\ >t illiiiilmiy, EuHt.. . . . 3.208 

Kill};, 6,565 

MarkhHiii, 7,752 

Soirltoroiigli 4.2U 

V»ni;jhuii 7,723 

Whiichitrcli, 4,758 

York,iiiolii rm'j:York\'i.le, 

populutiou only 10,035 



APPOHTTrt.XMEXT. 


£ 


». 


d 


5H 83 


8 


11 


.. 28 


3 


b 


.. 76 


17 


2 


.. 157 


5 


8 


.. 185 


14 


6 


.. 101 


13 


7 


.. 185 





7 


.. 113 


19 


10 



208 13 8 



48,944 1,140 17 5 



22. County of Pkkl. 

AlUion, 4,281 ... 

C.ile.lon 8,707 .. 

Cuiii;roHcoufiy, iiiulii(liii<7 

BrHiiii*toii popiihrii. only 7,469 . . 

Giire of Toronto * 1 820 . . 

Toronto, 7,539 .. 



102 11 
88*16 


8 
8 


161 13 

43 12 

180 12 


10 

1 
6 



24,816 577 5 10 

23. County of SfMCOK. . 

A'^jilfl, 1,994 .. 

K.^:*rt I,5ti7 .. 

KloH 545 .. 

(rM il imhury. West:. . . . 8,894 . . 

Iiiiiwtil....* 2 341 .. 

MeUoiite, 1,M6 .. 

Mniio 2,689 .. 

Miiliiiur 766 .. 

NottiiwAMji:!! 1,887 . . 

Orillin and Matcheda^li, 725 . . 

Oro 2,027 .. 

SuiinidHle, 203 . . 

Tny •. .. 600 .. 

Tf«-uHirieth, 8 998 . . 

Tiny, 748 .. 

To^Horoiilio, 492 . . 

Veapm, 1,633 .. 

27,165 650 16 

24. County of IFalton. 

E-qnownfr 6,225 .. 125 3 7 

Xa-HiigjiwavH, 2.237 .. 53 1110 

NVUin. ..*. 4,n78 .. 97 1 4 

Tnifalgar, 6.782 .. 162 9 8 

18,322 438 19 1 

25. County of Wknt worth. 




AncnMcr, 

H.irton, 

Hvoily 

Rhiliro«ik, , 

Khiiiihonin;rli, Ejt*t, . . . 
Flrtnihorongli, West,... 
G Jiifirtl, 

Sttitdcct, 



4.653 
1,736 
5 620 
1.737 
2,903 
3.533 
2.0.)8 
2,801 

24,99J 




698 14 1 



* 122 ludiaotf uot included. 



*26. County of Bi-a.nt. 

Bmntfonl.* 6.3»3 .. 

Hniftird 4,433 .. 

Dniiirricit. South 4.'i97 . . 

O.iklunil 84b .. 

Oaoudagii,f 1731 .. 

17,664 

27. County op Lincoln. 

CMiiifor, 1,.S98 .. 

Cliiitoi 2 462 .. 

Ci.tiiinrMH'ongh, 2*538 . . 

Gmndiiiin, 8.216 .. 

(•rinwliy, 2.448 . . 

Luilh,*. 1.818 .. 

Niagara, 2,250 .. 

16,160 




83 9 10 

58 19 8 

60 16 1 

77 1 

68 13 

44 5 6 

53 18 1 

887 8 2 



* 47 hidiHiiii iitit included, 
t 137 liMliaiu uot lucladedi 



Bcrtlo, 

Cn)wl;iiid, 1,478 

l(iinih(>i8ioiie 2.201 

IVIh:ini, 2,4(M» 

Strtinf.id, 8.113 

ThoioM, 2.785 

WMJiirtcet 1.841 

Willoughby, 1 .352 



APPwaTloTCMKNT. 
d. 



28. County of Wklland 

ToW.\<*HIP4. roPCI.A- 

Tl- N. £ * 

.73<@5H 65 11 5 

35 8 3 

52 14 7 

57 10 

74 11 7 

65 1(1 6 

44 2 I 

32 7 10 



17,857 



427 16 2 



29. County op IIai-di 

Canhoron;?li. 1,161 

Oayu^H, North,* 1,974 

Cayugii, South, 82 4 

Diinn, 8.i8 

.Moulion 1.984 

OmM.hi,f 2.f.91 

K:iinhaiii, 1,618 

Soneca iiii'liuiiiiLCaleilo- 

iiia, population oiily^. 8.6(0 

Sln-rbKMike, 834 

Walpulo, 8,583 

18.497 



27 11 
47 5 
19 14 
19 16 

47 ;o 

62 I 



6 

10 

10 

9 

8 

6 

88 15 3 

66 2 7 

8 

85 16 10 

422 15 9 



80. County of Xorfolk. 

Churlottorille,... 2,780 .. 66 12 1 

lIoii;:hioii, 1,.%09 . . 86 3 

Middleton 1,721 .. 41 4 7 

TowiiRci.d 4.985 .. 118 4 8 

WnWiighHin, 8,090 .. 74 7 

Windham 2.900 .. 69 9 7 

Woodbouac, 2.894 .. 69 6 8 



19,829 



475 1 3 



81. County of Oxford. 

BUndford, 1 .856 . . 

BItfiihitiii, 4,995 .. 

Dvrehain 3.6 14 . . 

Ni.H-Kiuri, Ea8t 2.118 . . 

N«»rwK-h 5 239 . . 

(rxlord, North 1.378 . . 

i >xroid, E.i«Pf , 2.2 1 . . 

Oxlonl, Wtut. 1.H94 .. 

Z.»rPM, Eiwr, 8,2i»0 . . 

Zsirru, Wvat, 8,3m2 . . 



29,336 



r2 9 9 

119 13 5 
87 6 1 
50 14 10 

l-.*5 10 4 
33 3 
62 18 11 
45 7 6 
76 13 4 
79 2 2 

702 16 7 



82. County of Waterloo. 



Dunifno8, North,. . . 

\V..ifiio<» 

WelWluy 

Wihii(»f 

VVooU icti, 



3.476 
7.698 
3.516 
6.297 
3,1,92 

23,109 



83 6 
1»4 8 

84 19 
126 18 

74 1 



553 12 11 



S3. County of Welunoton. 

Amnmnth, 5«K) .. 11 19 7 

Anhiir, Liulter&Minto, l.Hi3 .. 43 3 11 

Kraiiio.4a 2.350 . . 56 6 

Kiiii 3590 .. 86 2 

(i.iiafVaxa, 2,<..83 . . 49 18 I 

(luilph, 2,879 .. 68 19 6 

Marxlioiough, 994 .. 23 16 3 

Xlfhol, 2,450 .. 58 13 11 

r.d V,435 .. 68 6 9 

IMkiiiftliMi 1,990 .. 47 13 6 

riudiuch, 8.862 •. 92 lO 

697 8 3 



84. 



24,936 

County of Grky, 

Artcmcsin, 733 

Benti.ick 1,272 

Ctiiiiiigwood, 5-i5 

Dorby 411 

K;;reniont, 665 

Kuphr.iHia, 6o3 

Glenelg 1,25) 

Uoilai.d, 954 

• 38 liiilma* iioi iiic!ud«d. 
t '226 lath-iiK omitted. 
XU LidiaiM ouiiiied. 



17 11 2 

8) L 6 

13 1 1 
11 5 8 
15 18 7 

14 8 II 
29 18 11 
22 U 1 
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fJux«, 



G RAY — eon tin nod, 

' TOWNSHIPS. P(»PCLA- APPORTroXMENT. 

Tlo.V. X $. d. 

Melancthon & Proton . . 450@6fd. 10 15 7 

Noniianby, 639 . . 12 18 8 

O.^prev, 486 .. 1112 10 

St. Vincent, 1,601 .. 88 7 1 

Sullivan 688 .. 12 17 9 

Sydeuham, 2,432 .. 68 6 4 

12,539 800 7 9 

85. County of Pkrth. 

Blanchard, 2,780 .. 66 12 1 

Dowiiie 2,727 .. 65 6 8 

Easthope, North, 2,341 .. 66 1 8 

Eiisthope, South, 1,797 .. 43 1 

Einm, 1,3'J8 .. 31 16 4 

Fullarton, 1,760 .. 4118 6 

Hibbert, 1,191 .. 28 IQ 8 

Loean, 698 .. 16 14 5 

Moruington, 933 . . 22 7 

15,545 872 8 4 

36. County of Huron. 

Ashfield, 907 .. 21 14 7 

Biddulph, 2.081 .. '49 17 1 

Colborne, 921 .. 22 1 3 

Goderich 2.715 .. 65 11 

Hav, 985 .. 23 11 11 

Huilet 955 .. 22 17 7 

Mc(;iliivrH7, 1,718 .. 41 8 2 

McKiilop, 848 .. 20 6 4 

Sunlcy, 2,064 .. 49 9 

Stephen, 742 .. 17 15 6 

Tnckersmith, 1,727 . . 417 6 

Udborne 1,484 .. 85 11 1 

Wawauosh, 722 .. 17 5 11 

17,869 428 1 10 

87. County of Bruce. 

Arran, 149 .. 8 11 4 

Brant, 621 .. 14 17 6 

Bruce 100 .. 2 7 11 

Elderslie, 14 . . 6 8 

Greenock, 244 .. 6 6 11 

Huron, 236 .. 5 18 1 

Kincardine, 1,149 .. 27 10 6 

Kinlo^s, 47 .. 12 6 

Saugeen, 277 .. 6 12 8 

2,837 67 19 I 

88. County of Mipplesex. 

Adelaide, I.'.J7'.» 47 8 8 

Car-udoc,» 2,496 .. 59 16 

Dclawarcf 1,397 .. 83 9 4 

Dorchester, North, 2,570 .. 61 11 5 

Elifrid, 1,792 .. 42 18 8 

Lobo, 2,447 .. 68 12 6 

London, 6,735 .. 161 7 2 

Metcalfe, 1,096 .. 20 6 2 

Mosa 2,075 .. 49 14 3 

Nipsouri, West, 1,832 .. 43 17 10 

Westmuister, 5,069 .. 121 8 10 

Williams, 2,290 .. 64 17 8 

81,778 761 6 8 
* 622Inni aiis not included, f 464 hiiaiuU not included. 



39. County of Elgin. 

T0WK5UIP*. POPCLA- APPOHTinXMENT. 

TIOX. £ f. tl. 

Aldborongh, 1,226 @5fd. 29 7 6 

BajiiHin, including Vienna 

population only.... 5,092 .. 97 16 11 

Dorchester, South, 1,477 .. 35 7 

Dunwich, 1,948 .. 46 18 6 

Malahide, 4,050 .. 97 7 

Southwold, 6,063 .. J2l 6 

Yarmouth, 6,288 .. 126 13 10 

24,144 564 6 10 

40. County of Kent. 

Camden and Zone, J... 1.393 .. 88 7 6 

Chatham 1,763 .. 42 7 2 

Dover, East & West,.. 1,723 .. 41 6 7 

Harwich 2,627 .. 62 18 9 

Howarti 2,798 .. 67 8 

Orford,| 1.348 .. 32 6 11 

Riileigh, 2.460 .. 68 18 9 

Roumey & Tilbury, East, 1,023 .. 24 10 2 

15,140 862 14 6 

41. County of Laudton. 

Bosanqnet, 1,093 .. 26 8 8 

Brooke, 611 .. 12 4 10 

Dawn, 666 .. 13 6 6 

Enni!»kil!en 238 .. 5 14 

Euphemia, 1,457 .. 34 18 1 

Moore, 1,702 .. 40 15 6 

Plympton, ^. . 1,611 .. 86 4 

Sarnia 1,384 .. '33 8 2 

Sombra 1,519 .. 86 7 10 

Warwick, 2,069 .. 49 11 4 

12,040 288 8 10 

Moore, for error in Census 1852 8 15 9 

Sombra, for error in Census 1^52 15 8 1 

— 812 12 8 
82. County of Essex. 

Anderdon, 1,199 .. 28 14 6 

Colchester, 1,870 .. 44 16 

Goflfield, 1,802 .. 43 8 6 

Maidstone 1,167 .. 27 19 2 

Maiden, 1,315 .. 8110 1 

Mei-sea, 1,198 .. 28 11 7 

Rochester, 788 .. 18 17 7 

Sandwich 4.928 .. 118 1 4 

Tilbury, West, 676 . . 16 8 6 

14,937 .857 17 1 



Official Circular to Clerka of Citie^y Townx^ and 
Incorvurated Villager in Upper Canada notify- 
ing them of the apporlionment of the Leqii' 
lative School Grant for 1853. 
Sir, — I have the honor to intimate to you, as 
provided in the 35th section of the School Act for 
1850, for the information of the Municipal Council 
of which you are clerk, and of your Board of 
Common School Trustees, that I have apportioned 
to your Municipality the sum placed opposite to 
it, as its share of the Legis^lative School (Jrant to 
Upper Canada jbr the current year. Thi.s sum 
will be payable after the 1st of July to the 
Treasurer of your Municipality, in the same 

X 41 Indian:* nut included. 11 213 hidianA itot included. 



manner, and under the same regnlatlonn «j* were 
explained in my Circular to you, dated 10th July, 
1852. You will please report to ine fhe naoie of 
your Treasurer, and in case of his not having aa 
attorney in Toronto duly authorized to receive 
the money apportioned to your Municipality, it 
will be necessary for him to transmit the requUita 
power of an attorney for that purpose. 
I bave the honor to be Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 
Education Office, E. RYERSON. 

Toronto, 18th June, 1853. 



Apportionment to Cities, Tovms^ and VUlage^^ 
for 1868. 



CITIXS. FOrOLATlOW. APFOBTTOjrMEXT. 

£ 4. dL 

Toronto, 80,775 @5fd. 737 6 4 

Hamilton, 14,112 . . 388 2 

Kingston, 11,685 .. 277 11 1 

66,472 1,362 10 6 

TOWNS. 

BellcTille 4,669 . . 109 9 8 

Brantford, 8,877 .. 92 17 8 

Brockviile, 8,246 .. 77 16 4 

Bvtown 7,760 .. 185 18 4 

Cobourg, 8,871 .. 92 14 10 

Cornwall, 1,646 .. 89 8 8 

Dundjtf, 8.517 .. 84 6 2 

Goderich, 1,829 .. 81 16 9 

London, 7,035 . . 168 10 1 1 

Niagara, 8,840 .. 80 6 

Peterborough, 2,191 .. 62 9 10 

Picton, 1,669 .. 87 11 9 

Port Hope, 2,476 ..' 69 6 6 

Prescott, 2,156 .. 61 IS 1 

St. Catharines, 4,368 .. 104 18 

62,950 1,268 11 6 

TOWX MTJXICIPALITIU. 

Amherstburgh, 1,880 .. 45 10 

Chatham, 2.070 .. 49 11 10 

Guelph, 1,860 .. 44 II 3 

Perth, 1,916 .. 45 18 1 

Simcoe, 1,452 .. 84 15 9 

Woodstock, 2,112 .. 60 12 

11,290 270 9 9 

IXCORPORATED VILLA G«8. 

Bowman ville, 2,850 66 6 

Brampton, 17 6 

Caledonia 20 7 2 

Chippewa, 1,198 .. 28 11 7 

Gait, 2,248 .. 63 17 2 

Ingersoll, 1,190 .. 28 10 2 

Oshawa, 1.142 .. 27 7 2 

Paris, 1,890 .. 45 5 7 

Preston 1,180 .. 28 6 6 

Richmond, 434 .. 10 7 11 

St, Thomas, 1.274 .. 80 10 6 

Thorold, 1,091 .. 26 2 9 

Trenton, 22 16 6 

Vienna 24 8 

Yorkville, 81 14 9 

13,992 461 10 6 



[official.] 

Circular to Local Super inierulnHs of Scliooh on the apportion' 

merit of the Legislative Sc/iool Grant j for 1S53. 

Sir: 

I have notified your Counly Council and Treasurer, through 

the Countj Clerk, of the apportionment to the several Municipalities 

of Upper Canada, of the Legislative School Grant for the current 

year. Your County Clerk will doubtless forthwith notify you of 

this apportionment, so far as you are concerned. A copy of the 

apportionment will also he found in the Journal of Education for 

June, together with a copy of my Circular to County Clerks on the 

subject. 



2. On your being duly notiried of this apportionment, your first duty 
will be to distribute it to the several School Sections under your 
charge entitled to a share in it, as defined in the provisos of the second 
clause of the 31st Section of the School Act of 1850. In former 
years the basis of distribution, was the school population in each sec- 
lion, between the ages of 5 and 16 years. The injustice of this 
principle of distribution is obvious, from the fact, that it is not based 
upon either Ihe value of property taxed, or the work performed, in 
each School Section, but merely upon the number ofchildren of a cer- 
tain <ige resident in each section, it has often happened that in a 
School Section of over 100 children, a school has not been kept open 
more than ^\\ months in a year^ while in another section of less than 
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70 children, the School has been kept open during nine or twelve 
months ; yet the former more ropulous and less working section 
received one third more money from the School Fond than the 
latter less populous, but more working and more deserving School 
Section. Besides, the object of me School Fund being to develop 
and aid, but not supersede, local t^xertion, ths obiect is greatly 
contravened, wiien any basis not founded on exeition is adopted in 
the distribution of that fund ; and therefore this principle of dis- 
tributing the School Fund among the School Sections of a Town- 
ship, vras abandoned in the School Act of 1S50, except in cases 
sanctioned by the Chief Superintendent of Schools, in order to 
make the transition to a better mode of distributing the School 
Fund as easy and fair as possible. 

3. Now, there are two legal modes of distnbuting the 
School Fund among the School Sections, based upon exertion. 
The one mode is that which makes the average attendance 
of pupi!s at School the basis of distribution to each School, as 
provided for in the 1st clause of the 31st section of the Act 
of 1850. To the application of this provis'on of the Act, it 
has been objected that it is the average attendance of 1851, that 
determines the distribution of the School Fund for 1852, and so on ; 
whereas each Teacher, (or year,) ought to receive the reward of 
his own labour. I think this objection is well founded ; and there- 
fore the 5th section of the Supplementary School Act, (just passed 
by the Legislature) requires '* the Trustees of eaclT School Section, 
on or belore the 30th day of June and the 31st day of December 
in each year, to transmit to the Local Superintendent a correct 
return of the average attendance of pupils in the school or scl'ools 
under their charge during the six months then immediately prece- 
ding ; nor shall any School Section be entitled to share in the 
apportionment from the School Fund for the said six months, the 
Trustees and Teacher of which shall neglect to transmit a verified 
statement of such average attendance of pupils in their School or 
Schools." In order to enable Trustees and Teachers to comply 
with this provision of the Law, without delay or embarrassment, I 
have caused to be printed and transmitted to each of them, with 
iheir Journal of Education for June, a blank form of the return 
required, together with the needful directions for filling it up. Upon 
thii return, which you will carefully examine and check, will be based 
your distribution, according to average attendance for the first half 
of the current year.* 

4. But the 18th section of the Supplementary School Act pro- 
vides another mode of distributing the School Fund among the School 
Sections of a Township. It enacts, " That for and notwithstan- 
ding any thing contained in the Upper Canada School Act of 1850, 
the Chief Superintendent of Schools shall haVe authority to direct 
the distribuiion of the Common School Fund in any Township 
among the several School Sections or parts of School Sections en- 
titled to hhare in said Fund, according to tha length of time in 
each year, during which the school shall have been kept open by 
a legally qualified Teacher in each of such sections or parts of 
sections." In t*)e course of my visits to the several counties of 

• The following extract from the Journal of Education for August, 1852, 
page 120, will serve to iilustrute the principle upon which this didlribiuiun. 
id bjiaeii. "A Local Saperintendent enquires: — One school is kept open 
six inonihs of a year — three months in winter, and three months in summer 
— with an average attendance of forty pupiU during each three months. 
Another school is kept open twelve months in a .year — six months in winter 
and six months in summer — with an average attendance of forty pupils 
during each six months. Are both schools to receive alike? Or is the 
latter to receive twice the amount of the former, having performed twice 
the amount of labor ?" ** The answer is, the latter school is entitled to 
twice as large a sum as the former; the principle of the l:iw being to help 
those that help themselves, and in proportion as they help themselves." 
6de also luy aunual Eeport for 1851, pages 170-174. 



Upper Canada, last winter, I was assured by practical and experi- 
enced persons, that in some l*ownships, thinly settled School Sec- 
tions could not complete with thickly settled ones in regard to the 
average attendance of pupils at school, but they could, if each 
school was aided according to the length of time the school is 
lr«>pt open by a qualified Teacher. To give the weak every facility 
possible to compete with the strong, this provision has been intro- 
duced into the Act ; and it appears to me to be equitable, especially 
since the Supplementary School Act (13th section) /imzVs a// raic- 
biils throughout Upper Canaduy to on/i sJtilli7tg and tJi^ce pence 
per rrwnthyfor each jmjnl attending school, and leaves it with the 
school electors in each section, to decide whether they will even 
retain a rate- bill to that amount or not. It is therefore no longer 
in the power of short-sighted and selfish persons, 1o exclude any 
class of children from the schools, by imposing high rate-bills ; and 
as the schools are now by the general law of the land, so nearly 
made free to all classes of children, it is most desirable to encour- 
age the keeping of each school open, by a h'gally qualified Teacher, 
during as large a portion of the year as possible. 

5. But I must request and authorise you to exercise your own 
discretion, aided by the advice of Councilh»rs or other persons of 
experience in your neighborhood, as to which of these two modes 
you will adopt the present year in the distribution of the School 
Fund, to the schools under your superintendence. I must, how- 
ever, remark that the two modes of distributing of ihe School Fund 
cannot both be adopted in any one Township ; the one or the other 
mode must be adopted for all the schools in each Township, and 
be based upon either the length of time or average attendance 
reported in the semi-annual return of the Trustees. 

6 As to Union School Sections, I have not been able to learn 
or devise any one general regulation that could be justly applied to 
to them all, without entailing upon the Trustees and other parties a 
greal deal ot trouble. Therefore, the 14th section of the Supple- 
mentary School Act provides " that the Local Superintendents of 
adjoining Townships shall have authority, and they are hereby re- 
quired, to determine the sum or sums which shall be payable from 
the School apportionment and assessment of each Township in sup- 
port of Schools of Union School Sections, consisting of portions of 
such Townships ; and they shall determine the manner in which 
such sum or sums shall be paid ; and in the c;vent of one person 
being Local Superintendent of two or more Townships, he shall act 
in behalf of such Townships ; and in the event of the Local Super- 
intendents of Townships thus concerned not being able to agree as 
to the sum or sums to bo paid to each such Townsjiip, the matter 
shall be referred to the Warden of the County or Union of Counties 
for final decision." 

7. In regard to the apportionment to Separate Schools, the 
provisions of the 4.th section of the Supplementary School Act, in 
connection with the 19th section of the School Act of 1850, are 
so explicit, that I need only observe 'that one-half of what a Se- 
parate School may be entitled to for the year, according to average 
attendance, should be paid at the end of the first half year, and the 
other half (more or less) should be paid at the end of the second 
half year — in each case after reciiving the semi-annual return re- 
quired by the second proviso in the 4th section of the Supplement- 
ary Act, an«i on being satisfied of its accuracy. It is to be observed 
that Separate Schools are subject to the same inspections, Aisits, 
and regulations in regard to reports, &c., as are public Common 
Schools. , 

8. The Supplementary School Act provides for the expenditure 
of a sum not exceeding JC500 per annum << in special aid of Corn- 
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moil Schools ii new an I pnr Tnc'nMp%P 1l\\z Lojal Saier- 
ii!eil!.n ora-iy >j;'i rj.>.i>lii »ii rjii.-.t.;I to con:njiicate to in/ 
biforj ihj en I of A'j_;ii>l, at thj Iitd.'»t, an/ cises of p^ciniir nje i 
aiiJ Jasert, a:iJ thj cirjii:n>t.injes coniecteJ with it ; an 1 when I 
sliill hive eximiiui an I conjure.! all thj cases thn su'i.nitteJ, ] 
will milcj th.* bjst JUt.'ib.i:i):i i:i mj po.rj/ of thj X.>3J in (|i:*«. 
ti. n, an J nori!j tlu pirtics co.i.-eraj I a^co/JinjIy. 

9. In my Ci.xulir to t'l.* Clj.*!ti of Cou.ilv CiMin^iU, I have 
5U^jre.>tc;J ihit eic!i L021I Sj^ie.-inten Ijnt be i:i:>triijteJ to tranMnil 
to the County Au htors, by the l.>t of Alarch ia each year, a state- 
ment of the appo/tion nents midj an 1 the checks »>su;;J by him, 
thil the AuJitors miy be able to d*'tect any error (or fraud, if any 
shojlJ be att.:mp'eJ) on the part of Teacher or Treasurer. Thi-* 
yoj can eisily do ; an J it will ten J to secure perfect accuracy in a 
vit.d part of the S^hocl system, as yet so defective, aaJ pbce all 
parties concerned above huspi jion and abjve the reach of calumny. 

10. 'I'he provisions of the Sapp ementary School Act will 
greatly facilitate the dischir^e of yoj.- djties, will greuly reJj^e 
the oeca2»ions of diTercnce an J disputes in School .Sections, an J will, 
1 thinU,greitiy pro;note the interests of schools throughout Upper 
Can I Ji. We can all u lile wit!i ren3we J con i Jence ani zeal in this 
great wo.k, assu/e.l thit our bbors will not be i.i vaia. 

1 have the honor to be, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

E. RYERSON. 
Education Office, 

To/onto, 22d June, 18.i3. 



[ >P FILIAL.] 

Ocular to Trustees 0/ Com-nm ScIojU in the several Townships 0/ 
Upper Canada. 

GENrLEMEV, 

In orduT to aid vou in tho dischai^3 of jour important duties, T 
address you a f.:w words rcspectin<; th<! provLsions of the Supplementary 
Co2nm:m Sehool Act, whioh h.us just been passed by the Legi.slature, 
and which is puhlishcd in the Journal 0/ Education for June — an Act 
which, while it leaves unchanged the general provisions of the School 
Act of Ib50, reinciies defects which the experience of the la^t three 
yean* has detccte<l. 

1, My first rem irk U, that, as enacted in the 27th Section, the Sup- 
pltMiicntary Act applies to all School alfairs of the current year. All 
the S-hool proceedings, therefore, whifh have tak.n place since the 
lit of J.inuary, are sutyc'ct to the provisions of this Ait. 

2. By the l;ith sccticm of this Act, no rate-bill can be imposed ex- 
ceeding one shilling and threepence per month for each pupil attend- 
ing sthool. AH oliicr expenses of each srhool must be provided for by 
voluntary Pul»«er!ption or rate on property. Rifducing the niaximuin 
of all School rate-bills to one shilling and threepence per month for 
each pui.il, :s tic next tlii:ig to estaMishing Free Schools throughout 
Upper Canada; and all the hitherto agitating questions at School 
ineelirig-? as to the mode • f providin*? for the supiMiit of schools, arc 
now narrowed down to the simple question, as to whet her a rate bill of 
one shilling aii<l threepence ( »r less, or nothing:) per month lor each pupil 
hhalt be iinposef}. Tin's provision will largely inercasc the attendance 
of pirpils at sci.ool, as no parent will now keep his chi ilren from school 
for f.ar of a heavy mti-bill; it will vastly lessen the topics and 
causes of diff rences an I disputes at SchtH)! mceiinjrs ; it will render 
tlic duties of Trustee'* mo?o sHnj»l ; and easy to discharge, and th j 
8:il;u jes of S hool Teac'icrs more uniform and secure. 1 h j real design 
of this no»iL* provision ot tho law, and the legilimite inference from it, 
0!ii;ht never to be forgotten by Trustee-. A law providing th.it u 
seliwol shouM be supporte<l wholly or mostly by the jroperty of all, 
could not have been enacted, oxc pt with the design that a Teacher 
rfioii d be employed who i;* q ulidjd to tewh the chil hen of al!— .hat 



igj resi lin^ i 1 th2 section. If each man rontiiUutcs acrordinjr to lii^ 
ir.iperty to siip^M>rt a sclioo', each nnn's c!fl 1 hn a.ni?'»t to he taig'it 
n such sclio »l. S*io'iM Trustees employ a Teich.T (f.ir the snku of 
•^jtting a '* clicap" on«-) wlio is not qu iliiie I to teach all chi'dren of 
their secti m tlie su'jjeets reqiire I t.» »ie tiu'ht in Coiinnn Seh.i »ls, 
tlijy would virt»i;d'y exolude a portloii of the cMldreii of their si*cli«m 
rro ii i!ic bvn^:fitn of th • s rho il . tlicy would abuse the p in« iples an 1 
pervert the grt-at o .j.»ctsof the Tree S hool system ; They woiiM, I am 
i.iclined lotbink,render them';elves liabL* to a line f*»r .leg'cct ori]uty,and 
u> a prosecution for da mag s on the part of parents of c!.i!tlren «'c- 
priveil of the advantages of the school in consequence of the iJiconifc- 
lence of the teacher emp'oye* I. All Trustees sliould bear in mind, that 
the piinciplc of Free Sehoo's aims as much to improve the qua'i»y 1 f 
teaching and to elevate the character of t!ic Kch^)o1, a< it d les to render 
them accessible, without let or hindrance, to all thechild:-en of i!:c land. 
8. While the KUh Section of this Act secures to each Schoo! Sccti«n 
the benefit of all the taxable property situated within its liniits, the 
23d section provides a pnnnpt and easy mod.* of seeming the pa^'mcnt 
of all school rates on the lands of absentees. These two pn>TiMons 
will be of great advant gc to a large proportion of the School Sections 
throughout Upper Canada. 

4. The 6ih section of this Act invests the Trustees of each School 
Section with the same authority to assess and collect rates for the pur- 
pose of purchasing school sites and the erection of sch.x>l-houscs, as 
ihey are invested with by law to ass.'ss and collect for other school 
purposes ; so ihat the Trustees need not, unless they cho ise to do ^o, 
apply to a .Municipal Council for any purpose whutever, exce]>t in re- 
ference to the boundaries of their School S ction ; nor h.as any Muni- 
ripal Council any right to interfere in any affairs <if a Sehool Sw*ction 
(except in alteiing its boundanes), unless at the request of such sec- 
tion, made through its Tiustees. 

5. There are but t.vo p.i ticuhrs in which the power.« of Tnistccs 
are limited. I. Thjy cannit chinge the present sehool site, or select 
a new one, without calling a public mectiag of tluir S. -ction to consider 
it See 6th section of the S ippleraentary Sc'iool Act 2. They must 
also consult the annual or a special meeting of their sectitm, as to 
whether a rate-bill (of one shil ing and threepence, or less, per m »nih 
for each pupil) should be imposed or not The selection of a new 
school site does not often occur; the deci>ion as to the rate-bill ii 
annual, and should be made at the annual School Section meeting. 
With this sing'.e exception — ^and it is reducc<l to the sim;i1e q-iesiion 
of a small monthly rate-bill — the managi'mcnt of all the affiii-s of each 
Sehool Section belongs wholly to the IVu-^ti'es as the elective revresen- 
tatives of such Section. They, and they only, are authoiisjd by Liw, 
to determine the sum or sums that shall be raised, and when an I liow 
paid, for all School purposes, whether fur the proeuring of a sc!:ool 
site, the erection, repairs, or furnishing of a sjhool-house, the pay- 
ment of a teacher, the piirohise of app.ir.itus, text-books, library- 
books, or for any other school purpose whatever. 

0. With these almost unli.nited pj.vcr<, Trustees wil be the respon- 
sible and blam ible parties in every ca-te ii whicvi there i-; not a g »o 1 ani 
well furnished schoo'houscand a sch ol kept open by a q'lali.ie^l teacher. 
The 16.h clause of the 12th seciion of the Sjhool Act of 18)0 m ikes 
each Trustei personally liable, if he n'jgK'Cts to exercise the powers 
uivested in him by law, for the fu'fibncnt of any coutnctor agix*enieiit 
m;ide by his corporation ; an I tlie l)ih section of the S ippl'ementny 
Schojl Act mikes Trustees person illy rcsj)»Msib|e t^» their Seciion, for 
the amount of any mone> s which shall be forfeited or lost to tluir 
school throng I their neglect of duty. If, therefor.-, a school is not 
kept open in each section six months of each 3*ear by a legally qualitleJ 
re:icher, the Trustees of such section will be pirsonally li.ib e, on tlio 
complaint of any one of theii* con-ttitu.nts, for the payment of thj 
amount of the School Fund f»rfeited thmug i their neglect ofdity. 

7. I desire also to direct your p irticular attention to tho semi annual 
returns of the average atten lance of pupils rcq-iire 1 by the 5th section 
of the Supplementary School Art. With the numbi r of the Jourmd if 
Edueatioi containing this Circuhir, you will receive a blank return 
far Um fin( half ef lbs «uir8iil ywr, vrhlcb ;*9tt will fertkwub lU up 
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ont] f.ir.vnnl to your \ oral .Supcrintrivlcn'. The nl)jv.rt nf this j rovision 
of the Act is, lo uvika the tli.iii«i>! of (h< li Sclico- .^crlion (hiring each 
h:ih 3'.*«r the b.isis of its ) arti i ntion in ihe School Kim<l lb:- surli halt 
yeir. Oii this <ir»jec", I ivf r you ;o what I have stated ut length in 
uiy (.'iriMi'ar lo Lo nl SiiperinteniK-nts. 

8. I:i the* Ihst I Jiirteen seclio;H of iho S ipplomcntnrv S»:hool Art.therr 
nrc other provi>ioi!S relative to '»*«imci.'>j, on whiefi I neeil not reinsiik, 
but nil \vh5<h urv desigiicil to im-rciSv' the et!h ien-'V of ihe otlice « f 
'Iriislee. Ihe lo;h seetion of the Supplement ry School Aet, eonf is 
upon Selu'ol Arl'it:itor> fu'l |.ovvers to ^ive etJVtt lo their dci i>iiHiv, 
anl pro'iihi;sfr*Hn hi ig hioii;^ht 1». C>ro a Court of Law, any question 
of (Hspntc between T. iistet s rm.l 'reJieher-s, whi.h in ly be n fvTPe<l 
lo nr'»'t alio i. The otfii-e of Su-ho »1 Trustee, being now one of great 
pi> vc • as well as of re^poa-iihility, I tr.iit t'latyou .vill earnestly labour 
to fii'lil its high o je -t-*. an 1 thus hjco nj iii><tru;nents of unspeakable 
g joJ to the rising and f.it irc gjnjra'ij »s ofo ir co intry. 

I have the honour to be, Genilemen, 
Your obedient Servant, 

E. RYK.CSON. 
EDrc.wnN Opficp, 

Toronto, 20tli Jdnc, IS5X 



[^FnciAi..] 

Circular to BoarJft of Schwl Trustees in Cities, Towns and Incorpo- 
rated VilUjei ill Upper Ciimdu. 
Gextlkmev, — It may be proper for me to diri'ct j'our attention lo 
two or thice proviMons of ihe Supplementary School Act. 

1. IJy the first section of ihis Act, each Board of Siho<il Trustees is 
invested with auihoiity (f it shall judge it expedient) to levy and 
collect rates for any School purp<»se whatever. This | rovision d es 
not lessen the obigalion of the Municipal Council of any City, Town, 
or Vill.igj io provide, from' lime to time, such sum or sums, in such 
manner anl at such times, as the Ho ird of School Trustees shall 
requ're: and ihc Couit of Queen's Bench have decided that 
Biich 1-4 the duty of each Muuiripal Council refen-ed to. 1 |iopc it is 
not likely that any sucli Muuicipal Coumil wi'.lluTeaftir nf isc or 
hesitate lo perform this duty^ But theix' have beeiiretusals, especially 
on the part of several Village Counc i's, and ihe Boanl of School Trus- 
tees \\\ such cases have been suljected to expense, embarrassment, and 
delay. Tins Section of the Supplementary Act is designed to enable 
Trust-rCS to proceed immediately in all such cases, if tluy shall ihink 
it advisable, lo levy and collect suth rates as Ihcy may ri quire, instead 
of proceeding against the Municipal Cttuncil before the Court ofQuecnV 
Bench ; and the re?ponsi>»iliiy and odium of any addilional expenses 
which a Boartl oiSLho<»l Trusties may thus incur, will lall upon the 
Coanul refusing or m gleet ing to perforin its duty. 

2. Ihe I3lh Sectio.. of the Supplenuntary Act restricts, from the 
beginning of the current year, all rate-bills lo a sum not exceeding one 
shilling and three pence per month for each pupil attending school. All 
tl.eexpin>es of the schools under 3*our charge, over and above this 
rale-biP, must be provided for by a rate on jrupeity. 

'^. As all the schools in each city, tovn, or inc )rpor3itc'l village, arc 
under the man gjiiienl of <me Hoard, it is n:>t requi.ed todt^lribiit^- the 
the School Fun I to lacli of such Schools as \.-% nqMirtU Mu.ong ihe 
several S -hool S rCiojs of aTt»wii«.hip. The B«>ard ol SvhiM»l Trustees 
\\ ill exerrise their o^n discretion in r.gard to ihe >um or sums they 
may expen.l in su| port of each School under their chaige. 

4. By the prti\i>ions of ihe 4th sec;ioiiof the Supplenientary Art, it 
will I e sun that JM) : rate Sib( o's are i ol to hl.aie in tlu- 3/unicijHil 
AssesHiuent part of the School Fun K As the avcragj attendance < f 
p'ipils for tile whole vear i« the basis of dis.iibuiion under tliis section 
of ihj .\cr, the oia-lialf of ihe sum paya'.le to a Separate S. ho >1 for the 
year, should be paid at the md i f the lir.>t half year, and the oihei 
h:i i (.uoiv or le») at the end «»f tho sjctm I half yoar. The Tru>lee.- 
ofuacu Svparaie School nrnt make to j-our Local Superi.ite lileui the 
s iiii-.nniui! n.lurns reqiircd by ihi^ see i^m of the Act; and \w 
ftLuulU \Lai c;;v1i Sc;aiiiiu ;:ivliuvi tu Kctt lUul the rtgi^ivr itipiopcny 



ki'pt, ami t'sat th.* a' tendance correspmi Is with the returns, in the 
sanij inann r a'^ he is to w It the oibw M'hot)!s un ler his charge fi>r 
the saiiK' pv" po<es. Where exemption is sought from the jiaymenl of iho 
ordinary sclioo' ratjs, care slioul I be take i that no parties be exempted 
except tho:ic who lubil the con litiouA in which sujIi exempliaii is per- 
mitted. 

5. The provi'.ions of the 4*h section of the Supplementary .Vet, nliile 
leaving ihe jtp livants for S pirate Schools not the slightest pretext of 
con p'aint or agitilion ag insl the school svstcn», wi 1 no», in the least, 
emb.trrass you in your procee«lings, or retard the noble and successful 
endcav^jrs whirli are making to pn)vilu suitable school accominodaii n 
and good schools for ail the childien in our cities, towns, and viliageb la 
l)[)per Canada. 

I have the honor to be, gentlemen. 

Your obedient servant, 

E. BYKRSOX. 
Education Office, 

Toronto, June ::7ih, 1813. ^ 



PROVLXCIAL CERTlFiCATE.S CHANTED BY THE 
CiJIEF SUrEllIN'rENDENT OF bCllOOLS. 

DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC IXSTROCTION FOR UPPER CANADA. 

EnucATioN Cpfice, Tokonto, ]SthJuiie^ IboH, 
The Chief SuperintenJent oi .Schools, under the aulhoiily of the 
Upper Canada School Act of 1850, has granted the undermen- 
tioned Students of the Normal School, at the close of the Ninth 
Session, Provincial Certificates of Qu'aliii;;alio.i as Common School 
Teachers in any part of Upper Canada. 

The S.^ciion of the School Act of 1^53 (which has not hitherto 
been acted u^ion;, under ihe authority of which these Certificates 
are granted, is as follows : — 

XLIV. And be it enacted, That it may and shall be lawful for tho 
Chief Supeiiiilendent of Schools, on the recommendation ofilie teach- 
ers in the formal Sihotd, tc^give lo any teacher of Comnion Schoo.s a 
eeriiticate ol qualitiealiwii, v\liuh shall he valid in any part ol Upper 
Canada, until revoked accoiding lo law : Provided always, that no .*iicli 
eeriiticate shall b<^ given to any person who shail not have teen a stu- 
dent in the Mormal Sci.ool. 

The Certificates are divided into three classes, in accordance 
with the Programme prescribed by the Council of I'ublic Inat/uc- 
tions, as contained in ihe General Regulations, and according to 
all wnich Teachers in Upper Canada are required lo be exumnoJ 
and clasii.ied. The FIrat and Second v. lasses are valid until re- 
voked, and Ihe Third Class uiilil the Fir>t day of July 1854. 

J[^N', B, — Each Certificate is itund^n'cd a7id recordod in the 
Register of the Bepurttncut in tho fUlowlhg order :] 

FIRST CLASS. SKCONO CLA.SS (cvtUinucd), 



1. Archihal I .MeCalliim. 

2. JoUii II. Sa:igs(cr. 

3. Sunp!H>ii I'.iui Kaijius. 

4. iKM'ui-i C.ai'k*. 

5. Cauariiie Jt>iiiison. 
6 .\niui -Uiii:* Jiouiaull. 
7. Mane E. Toof. 

8 llul tail L. U iiircouib. 

\K Alcx.tiiilfr M.iiiiii. 
l(». UmiIcu R.Kk. 
1 1. lic.ijoiiia C.i.trlton. 
Vi. Siiiuei KutiiAeli. 
l:i. 11 >iir\ T. H. de Sen lamore. 
U. VVil.iaui Wuneii Trull. 
15. (yr.iH.i i\iri-ick Luiou. 
10. i'ulriekOHihii. 

HkeoMi i:i.A!<3. 
17. Williau Ta.^loi U.vd. 
18 lio^icil .Vrciiih.iia Campbell, 
r.l J •ii-i Siiiniioiii*. 
2 J. Wil.i.... Va.ii .11. 
21. .N lI..IcT.«^.»iU 



23. John Clarke. 

24. John KlAoii. 

^5 Aiiii.i Fii'iiimiMg. 

20. ElxihcUi it K.>iili)90r. 

2 7. JifiiiiL'du Gi-.«} FujiUr. 

So. J.IIK- iSiiiiih. 

2U. Ko.'«e S.iiuideri}. 

bU. Kl./.<i lid I her. 

ol JUiiitiif Ku it'iison. 

}i2. AiiiiuSSi^^iiis. 

an. E.iiily M. Cark. 

34 LvUm L. llugnr. 

3d. h uaU«(h .Vl.iiiu Magaq. 

30. .V.ttaiKta Wiiiki-r. 

3<. p].i%.i J. Kurlaiid. 

38. .\y.u »id) llii«:Hr. 

3U. .\lc.i2^t ^.t.iih. 

4if. I'i.a» le L«>((isM Sliarp. 

41. Cui i.-tiiiii .\iiiiu ilcUiirv. 

42. Kl.fii ii.iiiu*tl. 
4:^ Ei/.ahedi Bed. 
44 Eaid> Kiee. 
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r^ .^ THIRD OLA ss. THIRD CLASS (contintted). 

[Cernjirateynthis Cla^a.c.Ud 59. Anno J. Oainn. 

wUU UtJuly, Uoi, and no longer.^ 80. Jamea D. Trou»d*U. 

46. Edwnrd J. R. Currj. CI. Daniel L. SiiamouB. 

47. Anne Caldwell. 62. Richard Jones. 

48. Charity Anne VanalBtine. 63. Charle? Minchin. 
40. Elvira Wilson. 64. Angus McDiannid. 
60. Caroline Lemon. 65. Frederick Felker. 
51. Mary Stuart, 66. John Campbell. 

62. Annie C. Hume. 67. William Henry King. 

63. Pamelia Wilson. 68. Edward Pew. 

64. Charlotte Sophia Smith. 69. William Freeman. 

65. E-ther Wilson. 70. Alexander McKenzie. 

66. Mary Simmons. 71. Charles Howe. 

67. KUzanah Vanalstine, 72. Frederick U. S. Pritchard. 
58. Margaret Buyers. 

E. RYERSON, 
Chief Sujicrintendent of ScJiooh, U. C. 



FIRST CLASS TEACHER WANTED. 

THE situation of FIRST CLASS TEACHER (Common School) in this 
place having unexpectedly become vacant, notice is hereby-given, that 
said situation is now open for applicanLo, the salary being ei«;hty-four pounds 
Currency, per annum to 1st January next, with the probability of an advance 
from that time, should the services of the party have proved sufficiently sat- 
isfuntory. 

A superior Teacher Is required, and none need apply without satisfactory 
testimonials aa to ability and character. 

Applications (pie-paid) will be received by the undersigned until the 1st 
July next, Wm. HILLYARD, 

Prescott, June 14. 1853. Chairman Bd. Sc. Trustees, 



TO GRAMMAR SCHOOL TEACHERS. 

CANDIDATES for the situation of Masters of the Grammar School, who 
will also be Principal of the Public Suhool, Perth, now vacant, are 
requested to forward their applications with testimonials of moral character, 
and success in teaching, by the First of Julv, and present themselves, if 
required, for examination at the Grammar School in Perth, on the Ninth 
day of July next. Lowest Salary £200. The subjects of examinatioQ will 
be fiom 

Homer, Tlia3 Book VL 

Lucian, Life and Timon. 

Horsice, Odes. 

Siillust. ^ 

Translations from English into Latin and Greek. 

Ancient Geogi-aphy and Mythology. 

Greek and Roman History and Antiquities. 

Arithmeiic, Algebra to Quadratics inclusive. 

Gecmietry, First Six Books Euclid. 

Elements of Natural Philosophy. 

By order o( th.- Board of Trustees. 
Perth, County of Lanark, May 10, 1853. 

Also— Candidates for the situation of Principal of the Female Department 
of the Peilh Public School—Salary liberal— will please forward similar testi- 
nionials — and if possible, present themselves at the same time for examina- 
tion as to qualification. 

By order of the Board of Trustees, Town of Perth. 



WANTED immediately, a SCHOOL TEACHER for School Section No. 7, 
in the Township'of Mono, County of Simcoe. Apply to the Trustees, 
Mono.— 25th June, 1853. 



H 



WILLIAM HODGINS, 

ARC urn .CT AND CIVIL ENGINEER, 
CITY EXGLN'EERS OFFICE, CORNER OF JAMES AND HENRY STS., 
HAMILTON. C. W. 
AVING acquired much expcrionce In the practice of EOLEST A STIC AL, 
DOMESTIC, and SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE, in Great Kritain, is pre- 
pared to receive Commissions from persons intending to erect Buildings of 
these de!*criptiona in Canada, and requiiing Profo-sional assistance. 

Designs for Grammar and Common Sdioois and their appendages, of dif- 
ferent Classes, with detailed Plans and Spocificat'.ons, and in accordance with 
the recoiunendatioris of the best authorities of the day, will be prepared and 
forwarded to any part of the Province, on receipt of the ncces-ary instruc- 
tions. Parties interested are referred to the Public School-houses at Perth, 
St. Catharine?, and the Primary Ward Schools of the City of Hamilton, 
recently erected or now iu the course of erection, under his superintendence. 

v\ . H. does not confine himself solely to these departments, but tenders 
his services in every other branch of hi*s profession ^ assuring those who may 
favor hnn with their instructions, that in the Designs he mav have the honor 
to submit, Puritv of style. Strength of construction, and Economv of space 
and malerial, shall always be must carefully studied, and the most unreniit- 
tmg attention paid to the efficient Bupervision of any work entrusted to him. 

Hamilton, June (tb, I8£8. 



VENTILATION. 

TO SCHOOL TRUSTEES AND SCHOOL TEACHERS, AND TO THE 
PARENTS OF SCHOOL CHILDREN THROUGHOUT THE PROVINCE. 

IN order to disseminate as early and as widely as possible the advanta- 
ges to the health of the Teachers and Children, certain to result from 
the VENTILATION OF SCHOOL HOUSES, the Subscriber thinks it ne- 
cessary to rerer you 10 iwo Bxtr*«ta only — taken from a large number which 
have been sent him, and published— referring to tho VENTILATION OF 
DWELLING as well as SCHOOL HOUSES. 

Extract of a Letter from Robert Xeirberi/^ Esq., Teacher of School JVo. 8, 
Belleville, and dated lith March, 1853 : 
*' Having tested your Ventilating Apparatus in my School-rooms during 
the past winter, I cannot but recommend it as being tlio best boon ever con- 
ferred upon society, especially tor School-rooms, where, I believe, most dis- 
eases which affect us in after life are engendered. There is now an expres- 
sion of health and cheerfulness among my pupils never before witnessed. 
As regards warming, I consider it to be a saving in fuel, consuming no more 
than half a cord of wood in both stoves per week durftig the coldest weather. 
The room is in size 60 x 35 feet, and 14 feet between joists, and is warmed 
equally throughout; this I attribute to the exhaustion of the warmed and 
outgoing air under the floor and scholars' feet." 

Extract from a Beport of the Board of School Trustees for Belleville, doled 
ISth April, 1853 : 

** The Heating and Ventilating process invented by Mr. Ruttan, of Cobourg, 
has been introduced in tho School-house (No. 3) in Samson ward, and Itas 
already been found to be so well adapted towards the comfjrt, and so pro- 
motive of the health of the scholars, and at the same time is so economizing 
in the consumption of fuel, that the Board intend to apply it to the other 
buildings, which have been prepared for the purpose. They (the Trustees) 
avail themselves with pleasure of this opportunity publicly to acknowledge 
the laudable zeal of the inventor, and the great utility of his invention.*' » 

The Subscriber can only further say that if the Trustees of any School 
S?ction will furnish him with a rough sketch of the Building they design to 
erect, he will, witlrmuch pleasure, furnish tliem with ample instructions and 
drawings necessary to combine the Ventilating process ; he has further to 
state that Messrs. J. R. Armstrong and Company, Iroufounders, Toronto, 
will furnish the Ventilating Stoves, Lc. 

Cobourg. 29th April, 1853. H. RUTTAN. 



PROFESSOR SULLIVAN'S SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

PROFESSOR SULLIVAN, of the Irish Education Board, begs to inform 
the BOOKSELLERS and HEADS OF EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISH- 
MENTS in British America, that he has made arrangements by which Ma. 
Darling of Montreal, who will be enabled to supply them with the NEW and 
LHPROVED Editions of his School-Books^ on the same terms as the Messrs. 
Longman supply them to the Trade in England. The following are the titles, 
and latest editions of those books, with the prices at which they are sold to 
the public in Great Briuiin and Ireland: — 

1. Geography (ieneralized. I6th Edition. Price 2». sterlinsr. 

2. Introduction to Geography and History. 20th Edition. Price Is. strr. 
8. The SpeUi!ig-Book Superseded. 27th Edition. Price Is. 4d. sterling. 
4. An Attempt to Simplify English Grammar. 16th Edition. Price Is. ster. 
6. The Dictionary of Derivations. 6ih Edition. Price 8s. sterling. 

6. A Dictionary of the English Language. Price 3s. 6d. sterling. 

7. The Literary Class-Book, or Readings in English Literature. Piice2s 6d. 
sterling. 

Irish Education Office, Dublin, April, 1853. 



MAPS OF CANADA AND BRITISH NORTH 
AMERICA, GLOBES, &C. &C. 

FOR SALE at the Depositorv in conneoiion with the Education Office. To- 
ro.ito. Maps of UPPER and LOWER CANADA, NOVA SCOTIA, 
NEW BRUNSWICK, &c., with the new County Divisions of Upper and 
Lower Cinada, &c. 

First Series, 22 by 28 inches (partly ontlinp, lifho^raphed), - - £0 6 
S«r»nnd do. (iiitu'h flilh'r, and lithographed), - • - - 7 6 
Smith's Map of Upper Canada, 18 by 2-1 inches (very full, engraved 

on coppei ), - - - - - - - - -060 

Comeirs 9 inch Globe, with Stand, each 2 10 

Copley *s 16-inch Globe, with Stand, - - - - - -600 

Holbrookes A ppanttus, per box with (improvements), - - - 6 10 
Box of Geological Specimens (30), - - - - . -0100 



ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in the Journal of Education for one half- 
penny per word, which may be remitted in pontage stamps, or otJtcricise. 

TERMS: For a single copy of the Journal of Education, 5s. per annum; 
back vols, neatly stitched supplied on tlie same terms. All bubscriptions to 
commence with the January number, and payment in advance must in all 
cases accompany the order. Single numbers, 7^d. each. 
Toronto: Printed by Lovell & Ginsox, Corner of Yonge and AfelindaStreets. 

gy All communications to be addrettsed to Mr. J. Gf.orok Hoi>gin8. 

Education Office, Toromio . 
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OOHTEFTS OF THIS NXTHBEB* ,aok 

I. QmcLAi. CiRCiTLARS from the Ohikf Supxrintendeiit : — 

1. To Reeves of Township Municipalities in Upper Canada,. . . 97 

2. To Boardflof School Trustees in Upper Canada, 98 

8. To Trustees of School Sections In Upper Canada, 98 

IL General Principles upon which Books hare been selected for the 

Libraries, 99 

ni. Official Qeneral Regulations for the Bstablishment and Management 

of Public School Libraries, 99 

rV. General Catalogue of Books for Public Libraries in Upper Canada ; 

with short Notices by the Chief Superintendent of Schools, ..... 102 



The July^ August, and September numbers of the Jot»mal of 
Education are printed and sent forth together, in order that the 
whole of the Catalogue of Books for Public School Libraries, 
and the Circulars and Eegulations respecting the modes of their 
establishment and management may be laid before the local mu- 
nicipal and school authorities at one and the same time. 

N^— No Book mentioned in this Catalogue will be dispoaed of to any private indi- 
vidual, or for any other purpose than for that of Public Libraries. 



OFFICIAL CrECTJLAES FROM THE CHIEF STJPEE- 
INTENDENT OF SCHOOLS TO TOWNSHIP 
COUNCILS AND TRUSTEES, UPON THE ESTAB- 
LISHMENT AND^ MANAGEMENT OF PUBLIC 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 



1. To the Beeve of each Township Municipality in Upper Canada. 

Sib, — ^I herewith transmit to you, to be laid before the 
Council over which you have been chosen to preside, a copy of 
the Catalogue of the Books which have been sanctioned, accord- 
ing to law, for Public School Libraries, and also a copy of the 
Regulations according to which these Libraries are to be estab- 
lished and conducted — ^thus completing the arrangements for 
giving effect to the last, if not the most important, branch ofour 
eystem of Public Elementary Instruction. 

2. By the Regulations, it willbe seen that the widest discretion 
possible is confided to the Township Municipalities, in the kind 
of Libraries and mode of establishing them, while the duties of 
all parties concerned in the management and use of these Libra- 
ries are so fuHj and plainly stated, as to prevent all doubts or 
mistakes respecting them. The Local Councils and Trustees are 
relieved from the responsibility and odium of imposing penalties 
or forfeitures in any case whatever ; these are all specified 
in the General Regulations ; and it only remains for the 
Municipal and School authorities to investigate and decide 
upon the^oc^ of each case of alleged delinquency, tmd act ac- 



cordingly. The most of these Regulations— especially those 
which relate to the forfeitures incurred for the detention, loss, 
or abuse of books — ^are adopted from the State of New-York 
where much experience has been acquired in the management 
of Public School Librariies. And that experience has shown 
that a strict adherence to these Regulations is absolutely neces- . 
sary to the maintenance of harmony among aU parties concerned, 

and to the preservation and usefulness of the Libraries. 

3. In preparing these regulations, I have sought to give eSdCt 
to the views and feelings which were generally expressed at 
nearly all the County School Conventions which I attended last 
winter. But these regulations are necessarily an experiment 
in this country. It is very possible, if not probable, that expe- 
rience may suggest some modifications of them. I shall, in 
common with the other members of the Council of Public In- 
struction, be happy to be fovored with the results of your own 
experience and observation on the operation of these regular 
tions ; for I am intensely anxious that we should not only have, 
in all its branches and aspects, the best school system in the 
world, but that our fellow-citizens at large should feel that it is 
so, and that it is their own— the creation of their joint counsels, 
efforts, and patriotism— their own priceless legacy to posterity. 

4. In regard to the selection and procuring of the books 
mentioned in the catalogue, I majr observe, that it is not easy 
to conceive, and it is needless that I should attempt to describe, 
the amount of time, labour, and anxiety which has been expen- 
ded in devising and maturing this system of Public School 
Libraries, in making arrangements in Great Britain and the 
United States for procuring these books on advantageous terms, 
and in selecting them from a much larger niunber of works on 
the same subjects; nor am I yet able myself to form an accu- 
rate idea of the extent of the additional labour and respOnsi- 
Mity incurred by making this Department the medium and 
agent of providing the Public School Libraries throughout the 
Province with the Books for which the Municipalities m^y 
think proper to apply. But on no part of the work which I 
have undertaken, do I reflect with more interest and pleasure 
than on that of rendering accessible to all the Municipalities of 
Upper Canada^-even the most remote— books of instruction 
and useful entertainment which would not have otherwise come 
within their reach, and that at prices which wiU save them 
thousands per annum in the purehase of them— thus adding to 
their resources of knowledge and enjoyment by the variety and 
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character of books to whicli they con have access, and the in- 
crease of £Eunlities and the reduction of expenses in procuring 
ihem. It will be seen that the books selected, embrace nearly 
the whole field of human knowledge — at least so far as it is em- 
braced in works of popular reading — ^including the best works 
of the kind that issue from both the English and American 
press, and enabling each youth of our land to converse with 
the learned and the wise of all ages and nations, and on any 
valgect of intellectual inquiry or of practical life. By our 
systettL of Sehooh we are putting it into the power of every 
Canadian to read, and read he will, whether for good or 
for evil; and his ability to read will prove a blessing or a 
curse, according to the maoner in which he exercises it. 
By our system of UbrarieM^ we are providing them with whole- 
some and entertaining reading on almost all subjects, without 
the poison of publications which are calculated to enfeeble the 
mind, and vitiate the taste, and corrupt the morals. Perhaps to 
no books in the catalogue will attention be more readily direct- 
ed, than to those which relate to Natural History, Manufac- 
tures, useful Arts, and Agriculture, — ^presenting in attractive 
forms the wonders, beauties, and ciuiosities of Nature, and 
those various creations of science, genius and industry, to which 
cur age owes its preeminence over any proceeding age of man- 
kind. It is not to be supposed that every reader will or can 
read every book in the catalogue, but the variety of books 
aiflfords the means of gratifying every variety of rational want, 
interest, and taste. I hope, at the same time, to be able to 
nake vahiable additions to this Catalogue of books from 
year to year, and especially the coming year ; and I shall 
bo ha^r to receive suggestions from any quarter for that 
purpose* 

ff . It now remains for the Municipalities to act ; and before 
I can proceed any fixrther, I must know what the municipalities 
are wffling to do in regard to the establishment of public school 
Ebraries. I am prepared to apportion the sum of £9,000 among 
ijiose municq)alities who will co-operate as the law requires, 
'between this and ihe first da/y of next July, in the establish- 
ment of these libraries ; but I cannot say what stmi I shall be 
able to apportion to each municipality, until I know how many 
municipaHtiea will accept the oflbr, and thus become entitled to 
the benefits <tf the apportionment. 

6. I beg, therefore, that you wiU have the goodness to inform 
Ibe at your earliest conve^^ience, and at the latest by the 
twentieth cf next September, what evm your municipality will 
raise for library purposes in addition to any sum I may be able 
to apportion to it out of the School Lilnmy Grrant ; also when 
you will be prepared to pay that sum, on condition of getting 
the books desired at the time which you may specify. If you 
can pay by the twentieth of October the sum you propose to 
raise for the purpose of establishing a library, or libraries, I 
shall be able to procure the books which you may desire before 

' the dose of navigation, and you will )iave the advantage of their 
perusal during the ensuing winter. 

7. Then as to the selection of books for your libraries, I 
shall have pleasure in doing all in my power to give effect to 
your wishes, and promote your interests ; and I will do so in 
any of the following ways : First, if you select and state the 
books you wish to procure, I will see that the books specified 
are procured and forwarded to you. Or, secondly, if you 
designate certain books or classes of books you desire, or do not 
desire> and refer the selection of the rest to me, I wiU act for 



you. Or, thirdly, if you state the amount you are prepared to 
expend for library books, and wish me to select such books from 
the general catalogue as I may think best for a library costing 
a certain sum, I will do the best I can for you. The first of 
these modes of proceeding, would be the least troublesome and 
the most agreeable to me ; but I am willing to adopt either of 
the other modes, should you desire it. I will thank you to let 
me know, in your reply, what books you desire, or in what vray 
you wish to have a selection of them made. The works may be 
more conveniently designated by their catalogue numbers, 
imder each general division, than by their titles. I hope you 
will see that in every case, the library is sufficiently large to 
allow one or two volumes at a time in each fSamily. 

8. In the catalogue will be found short descriptive or 
characteristic notices of many of the books. For the opinions 
expressed in these notices, I am alone responsible. I hope to 
be able to prepare, in successive months, similar notices of the 
rest of the books contained in the catalogue. 

Hoping to be favoured with your answer with as little delay 
as possible, 

I have the honor to be. Sir, 

Tour obedient servant, 

E. ETEBSON. 
Education Ofpice, 

Toronto, 3rd August, 1853. 
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2. OJlcial Circular to Boards of School Trustees in Cities, Towne, 
and Incorporated Villages in Upper Canada, 

GEinLEMEK, — ^Tou will herewith receive copies of my Circu- 
lar to Township Councils and of the regulations which have 
been adopted, in regard to the establishment and management 
of public School Libraries, together with the first catalogue of 
the books, which have been selected for those Libraries. To 
that Circular and to those regulations I refer you for all that I 
think it necessary to say on the important subjects to which 
they relate. 

2. By the third clause of the twenty-fourth section of the 
School Act of 1850, each Board of Trustees is authorized "to 
do whatever they may judge expedient for the establishment of 
a School Library or School Libraries." In the terms of my 
Circular to Township Councils, I beg that you will inform me, 
at your earliest convenience, and at the latest by the 20th of 
next September, what sum, (in addition to any sum I may be 
able to apportion from the School Library grant,) you will cause 
to be raised between this and the first day of next July, for the 
establishment of a School Library or School Libraries ; at what 
time you will be prepared to advance such sum ; and what 
books you desire, or in what manner you wish to have them 
selected. 

I have the honor to be, 
Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

E. ETEESON. 

EnucATiojr Office, 

Toronto, 3rd August, 1853. 



3. Official Circular to Trustees of School Sections in Vpper 

Canada, 
Gentlemen,— By the 17th clause of the twelfth section rf 
the School Act of 1850, the Trustees of each School Section are 
authorised " to appoint a Librarian, and to take such steps as 
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they may judge ezpedienty and em may be authorised acoording 
to law, for the establifthment, safe keeping aad proper manage- 
ment of a School Library, whenever provision shall have been 
made and carried into effect for the establishment of School 
Libraries." 

2. I beg to call your particular attention to the accompany- 
ing Circular to Township Councils, and to the regulations for 
the establishment of public School Libraries, and also to the 
• catalogue of books for these Libraries. In the circular and 
regulations, in coimexion with the aboye cited provisions of the 
School Law, you will not fail to observe the responsible duties 
which devolve upon you in giving effect to this new department 
of our system of public instruction ; and I trust your own feel- 
ings will fully respond to those duties and to the public expec- 
tations and interests in this vitally important work. This first 
catalogue of Library Books shews the treasures of various and use- 
ful knowledge, which with your cooperation and that of the Town- 
ship Municipalities, may be made accessible to all the inhab- 
itants and youth of Upper Canada. 

8. I have only too add, that if any Township Council declines 
to act in the establishment of Public School Libraries, I shall be 
happy to hear from the Trustees of individual School Sections 
in such Township, in the terms of my Circular to Township 
Councils. 

i have the honor to be, 
Gentlemen, 
Your obedient servant, 

B. BYEBfiON. 
Edtjcatiow Otticx, 

Toronto, 3rd August, 1853. 



PUBLIC SCHOOL LrBEAEIES FOB UPPEE CANADA. 



OEirSBAIi PBIKCIPLSS ON WHICH BOOKS HATB BBEK BELECTEJ) 
FOB THB LIBBABIES. 

(Extracted from the Minutes of the Oouneil of Public Ikctruction 
for Upper Canada,) 

The Council of Public Instruction for Upper Canada deems 
it proper to state its principles of proceeding in performing the 
important and responsible task of selecting books for these Public 
School Libraries. 

1. The Council re^irds it as imperative, that no works of a 
licentious, vicious, or immoral tendency, and no works hostile 
to the Christian Beligion, should be admitted into the Libraries. 

2. Nor is it, in the opinion of the Coimcil, compatible with 
the objects of the public School Libraries, to introduce into 
them controversial works on Theology, or works of denomina- 
tional controvOTsy ; although it would not be desirable to ex- 
clude all historical and other works in which such topics are re- 
ferred to and discussed, and it is desirable to include a selection 
of suitable works on the evidences of Natural and Bevealed 
Seligion. 

8. In regard to books on ecclesiastial history, the Council 
agrees in a selection from the most approved works on each side. 

4. With these exceptions, and wiliiin these limitations, it is 
the opinion of the Council that as wide a selection as possible 
should be made of useful and entertaining books of permanent 
value, adapted to popular reading in the various departments of 
human knowledge — Cleaving each Municipality to consult its 
own taste and exercise its own discretion in selecting books 
from the genyeral catalogue. 



5. The including of any books in the general Catalogue, ia 
not to be understood as the expression of any opinicm by the 
Council in regard to any s^itiments inculcated or combatted 
in such books ; but merely as an acquiescence on the part of the 
Council in the purchase of such books by any Municipality^ 
should it think proper to do so. 

6. The general catalogue of books for public School Librariaa 
may be modified and enlarged from year to year, as circumstaa- 
ces may suggest, and z& suitable new works of value may appear. 



EEGULATIONS FOB THB ESTABLISHMENT AND 

MANAGEMENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOL LIBBABIBS, 

Adopted on the 2nd of Augudy 1853. 

The Council of Public Instruction for Upper Canada^ as autho- 
rised by the 38th section of the School Act of 1850, make the 
following regulations for the establishment and managemeot ef 
Public School Libraries : — 

I. There may be School Section Libraries, or Township Li«> 
braries, as each Township Municipality shall prefer. In case 
of the establishment of a Township Library, the Township 
Council may either cause the books to be deposited in one 
place, or recognise each School Section within its jurisdiction 
as a branch of the Township Library Corporation, and cause 
the Library to be divided into parts or sections, and allow each 
of these parts or sections of the Library to be circulated in 
succession in each School Section. 

n. Each Township Library shall be under the managenanfe 
of the Township Corporation ; and each Brandi or School Seo* 
tion library shall be under the management of the School Sec- 
tion Corporation. The Township Council shall appoint or 
remove the Librarian for the Township; and each Trustee Cor- 
poration shall appoint or remove the Librarian for the School 
Section, as already provided by the seventeenth clause of the 
twelfth section of the School Act of 1860. 

in. Each Township Council and each School49ection Corpora- 
tion receiving Library books, must provide a proper case Ibc the 
books, with a lock and key ; andmust cause the case uid books 
to be kept in some safe place and repaired when injured ; and 
must also provide sufficient wrapping paper to cover the books, 
and writing paper to enable the Librarian to keep minutes of 
the deliveiy and return of books, and write the needful notes 
or letters. The Members of the Township and School Section 
Corporations are responsible for the security and preservation 
of the books in their charge. 

IV. When any books are taken in charge by the Librarian, 
he is to make out a full and complete catalogue of them ; and 
at the foot of each catalogue, the Librarian is to sign a receipt 
to the following effect : — 

"I, A. B., do hereby acknowledge that the books specified 
in the preceding catalogue have been delivered to me by the 

Municipal Council of the Township of ^ er (as the case 

may be,) by the Trustees of School Section No. , in the 

Township of , to be carefully kept by me as their Librarian, 

for the use of the inhabitants within their jurisdiction, accord- 
ing to the regulations prescribed by authority of the Statute, for 
the management of Public School Libraries, to be accounted fop 
by me according to said regulations, to said Council, (or Trustees, 
as the caft may be,) and to be delivered to my successor in office. 
Dated, Ac" Such catalogue, with the Librarian's receipt, 
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baving been examined by sucb Council or Trustees, or some 
person or persons appointed by tbem, and found to be correct, 
sball be delirered to sucb Trustees or Council^ and sball be 
kept among tbeir official papers. 

Y. The Librarian is accountable to the Trustees or Council 
appointing him, for the cost of eVery book that is missing, or 
for the whole series of which it formed a part. The Librarian is 
also accountable, in like manner, for any injury which a book 
may appear to have sustained, by being soiled, defaced, torn, or 
otherwise injured ; and can be relieyed from such accountability 
only by the Trustees or Council, on its being satisfactorily shown 
to them, that some resident within their jurisdiction is charge- 
able for the cost of the book so missing, or for the amount of 
injury so done to any work. 

YI. The Librarian must see that in each book belonging to the 
Library, the number of the book and the name of the Library to 
which it belongs shall be written, either on a printed label pasted 
inside the cover of the book, or on the first blank leaf of it ; and 
he is on no account to deliver out any book which is not thus 
niunbered and identified. He is also to cause all the books to 
be covered with strong wrapping paper, on the back of which 
is to be written the tide of the book, and the number in large 
figoies. As new books are added, the numbers are to be con- 
tinued« and they are in no case to be altered ; so that if the 
book be lost, its number and title must still be continued on 
the catalogue, with a note that it is missing. 

VII. The Librarian must keep a blank book, which may 
-consiBt of a few sheets of writing*paper stitched together — ^ruled 
across the width of the paper, so as to leave five columns of the 
proper size, for the following entries — ^to be written lengthwise 
of the paper : In the first column, the Title and No. of the 
Book ; in the second column, the Name and Eesidence of the 
person to whom delivered ; in the third column. Date of Deli- 
yery ; in the fourth column, the Date of its Eetiun ; in the 
fifth column, Bemarks respecting the Condition of the Book, as 
good, injured, torn, or defaced, Ac., in the following form : — 



T.TLS AKD HO. OT 
THE BOOK. 



TO WHOM 
DSLITERKD. 



WHKN 
DKLIVX&KD. 



WHEN 
RETURNED. 



CONDITION or 
TBE BOOK. 



As it will be impossible for the Librarian to keep any trace 
of the Books without such minutes, his own interest, as well as 
his duty to the public, should induce him to be exact in making 
Hs entries at the time any book ia delivered ; and when it is 
returned, to be equally exact in noticing its condition, and 
making the proper minute. 

Vni. The Librarian is to act at all times and in all things 
according to the orders of the Corporation appointing him ; and 
whenever he is removed or superseded, he is to deliver to his 
successor, or to the order of his Trustees or Council, all books, 
catalogues, and papers appertaining or relating to the Library ; 
and if they are found to be satiafactoiy, his Trustees, or Council, 
or successor in office, shall give him a receipt to that effect. 
But if any of tbe books shall have been lost, or in anywise in- 
jured, the Librarian shall account and pay for such loss or in- 
jury, unless released by his Trustees or Council. 

IX. The Trustees and Council are to attend feithflklly to the 
Interests of their Library ; they are, at all times, when thf y 



think proper, and as often as possible, to examine the books 
carefully, and compare the books with the catalogue, and note 
such as are missing or injured ; andT to see that all forfeitnreei 
are promptly collected, and that injuries done, to books are 
promptly repaired, aud that the Library is properly managed 
and taken care of. 

X. The following are the regulations for the care and 
use of the books in the Library : — 

1. The Librarian has charge of the books, and \s responsible 
for their preservation and delivery to his successor, or to the 
order of his Trustees or Council appointing him. 

2. A copy of the Catalogue of the books is to be made out 
and kept by the Librarian, and open to the inspection of all 
persons entitled to get books from the Library, at all seasonable 
times, or at such times as may be determined by the Trustees 
or Council. 

3. Books are to be delivered only to residents of a School 
Section in which a Library or Branch Library is established ; 
or to the residents of a Township, where Branch School Section 
Libraries do not exist. 

4. Not more than one book can be delivered to .a person at 
a time ; and any one having a book out of the Library must 
return it before he can receive another. 

5. No person upon whom a forfeiture has been adjudged 
under these regulations, can receive a book while such forfeiture 
remains unpaid. 

6. Each individual residing in a School Section, of sufficient 
age to read the books belonging to the Library, shall be entitled 
to all the benefits and privileges conferred by these regulations 
relative to Public School Libraries ; but no person, under age, 
can be permitted to take a book out of the Library, unless he 
resides with some inhabitant who is responsible for him ; nor 
can he receeive a book if notice has been given by his parent, or 
guardian, or person with whom he resides, that he will not be 
responsible for books delivered to such minor. But any minor 
can draw a book from the Library, on depositing the cost of such 
book with the Librarian. 

7. Where there is a sufficient number of volumes in a Library 
to accommodate all the residents of the School Section who wish 
to borrow, the Librarian may permit each member of a family to 
take books as often as desired, as long as the regulations are 
punctually and fiilly observed. But where there are not books 
enough to supply all the borrowers, the Librarian must accom- 
modate as many as possible, by furnishing each family in pro- 
portion to the number of its readers or borrowers, or by deliver- 
ing not more than one book at a time for each family. 

8. Every book must be returned to the Library within as 
many weeks after it shall have been taken out, as it contains 
hundreds of pages — ^allowing one week for the reading of a hun- 
dred pages ; but the same person may again take the same book, 
if application has not been made for it, while it was so out of 
the Library, by any person entitled who had not previously bor- 
rowed the same book — ^in which case such applicant shall have 
the preference in the use of it. And where there have been 
several such applicants, the preference shaU be according to 
priority in the time of their applications, to be determined by the 
Librarian. 

9. If a book be not returned at the proper time, the Librarian 
is to report the fact to the Trustees, and he must exhibit to 
them every book which has been returned injured by soiling 
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defacing, tearing, or in any other way, before sucli book shall 
be again loaned out, together with the name of the person in 
whose possession it was when so injured. 

10. Por each day" 9 detention of a book beyond the time allow- 
ed by these regulations, the forfeiture of one fenny shall 
be incurred by the borrower,* and shall be payable forthwith 
to the Librarian. 

11. For the destruction or loss of a book a forfeiture shall be 
incurred by the borrower equal to the cost of the book, or of the 
set, if the book be one of a series . And on the payment of such 
forfeiture, the party paying it shall be entitled to the residue of 
the series. 

12. Por any injury which a book may sustain by a borrower, 
and before its return, a forfeiture shall be iucurred by such bor- 
rower, of not less than three ^enoe halfpenny for eveiy spot of 
grease or dirt upon the cover, or upon any leaf of the volume ; 
for writing in or defacing any book, or for cutting or tearing the 
the cover, or the binding, or any leaf, not less than six pence or 
more than the cost of the book. 

13. If a leaf be torn out, or so de&ced or mutilated that it 
cannot be read, or if any thing be written in the volume, or any 
other iQJury done to it, which renders it unfit for general cir- 
culation, the Trustees shall consider it a destruction of the book, 
and the forfeiture shall be incurred accordingly, as above pro- 
vided in case of the loss of a book.f ^ 

14. "When a book shall have been detained seven days be- 
yond the time allowed by these regulations, the Librarian shall 
give notice to the borrower to return the same within three 
days. If not returned within that time, the book may be con- 
sidered as lost, and the forfeiture imposed in such case as in- 
curred accordingly. 

~ 15. When in the opinion of the Librarian any forfeiture has 
been incurred by any person under these regulations, he shall 
refuse to deliver any book to the party liable to such fine until 
the Trustees shall have decided upon such liability. 

16. It ia the special duty of the Librarian to give notice to 
the borrower of a book that shall be returned injured, to show 
cause why he should not pay the forfeiture incurred. Such 
notice may be given to the agent or child, or sent to his house, 
of the borrower who returns the book ; and it should always, if 
possible, be given at the time the book is returned. 

17. The Librarian is to inform the Trustees of every such 
notice given by him, and they shall assemble at the time and 
place appointed by him, or by any notice given by them, or any 
one of them, and shall hear the case. They are to keep a book 
of minutes, in which every forfeiture which, in their judgment, 
has been incurred, shall be entered and signed by them, or the 
major part of them, or by their Secretary on their order, and 
these minutes or a duly certified copy of them shall be conclu- 
sive evidence of each of the facts recorded in them. 

18. It shall be the duty of the Trustees to prosecute promptly 
for the collection of the forfeitures adjudged by them, and all 



*A forfeiture oitix cenU per day is imposed in eacli similar case in the 
5uteofNewTork. 

fTliesa forfeitures are the same as in the State of New Tork in dmilar 



forfeitures shall be applied to in defraying the ezpenaes and in- 
creasing the books of the Library. 

XI. The foregoing regulations apply to Branch School Section 
Libraries, as well as to School Section Libraries ; also to Town- 
ship Councils the same as to Trustees of School Sections, and 
to Township Libraries, the same as to School Section Libraries, 
and to the residents in a Township in which there are no 
School Section Libraries the same as to the residents of a 
School Section ; likewise to the Librarian of a Township, the 
'same as to a Librarian of a School Section. 

Xn. "When a Township Councillor or School Trustee shall 
be notified as having incurred a forfeiture for detaining, injuring, 
or destroying a book borrowed from the library, he shall not act aa 
a judge iu his own case, but such case shall be decided upon by 
the other members, or a majority of them, of the Township 
Council or School Corporation authorised to act in the matter. 
In all cases the acts of of a majority of a corporation are to be 
considered as the acts of the corporation. 

Xin. In order to prevent the introduction of improper 
books into the Libraries, it is required that no book shall be 
admitted into any public School Library established under these 
regulations which is not included in the catalogue of public 
School Library books, prepared according to law. 

XIY. The Council or Trustees have authority, if they shall 
think proper, (according to the common practice of Circulating 
Libraries) to require the borrower to deposit with the Libjrarian a 
sxun equal to the cost of the book taken by him, as a security for 
its safe return and the payment of any injury which may ba 
done to it.- 

XY. These regulations shall apply to cities, towns, and 
incorporated villages the same as to School Sections.. By the 
4th clause of the 24th section of the School Act of 1850, the 
Board of Trustees in each city, town and incorporated village 
hajs the same authority to establish and maintain '' a school 
library or school Ubraries^^ as the Trustees of a School Section 
have by the 17th clause of the 12th section of the same Act, to 
establish and maintain '^ a school library." 

XYI. The foregoing regulations being made under the 
express authority and requirement of the 88th section of tiie 
School Act of 1850, are binding upon all parties concerned in the 
establishment, support, management, and privileges of public 
school libraries ; and all parties act with a full knowledge of those 
regulations. 

XYII. The Local Superintendents of Schools should inspect 
and inquire into the state and operations of the Libraries or 
branch Libraries within their respective jurisdictions, and give 
the results of their observations and inquiries in their annual 
reports ; and each Township and School Section Corporation 
must report annually, at the time of making the annual School 
reports, the condition of their Libraries, with the number of 
volumes in eack, and the success and influence of the system, 

XYIII. These regulations will be subject to reconsideration 
and revision from time to time, as experience and the circum* 
stances of the country may suggest. 

EnucATiosr OmcB, 
Toronto, 2nd August, 1858. 
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aENBEAi CATALOGUE OF BOOKS FOE PUBLIC 
LIBEAEIES IN UPPEE CANADA, 

WITH 8H0BT CBITIOAL XOTICXS, BT THB OHHF SUFEBEETrXirD- 
XNT OP SCHOOLS. 

fiAKOnOKBD BY THB COUNCIL OV FDBLIO INBTBUCTION, ITNDEB THB 

AUTHO&ITT OP THB COMMON SCHOOL ACT FOB UPPBB 

CANADA, IS AND U YICTOBIA, CHAPTBB 48, SBCTIONS 

86 {BOB CLAtJSBJ 88 (OXH CLAUSB) AND 4L 

1. The Worht of FUmu9 Jogephus : — ^The learned and an- 

tibmtto JeviBhUstorUm and «^^ 

JewlAh Anti^uStieA, seven boolu of toe Jewish war, and the Life of Josephos. 
written hy hmiseir, tnMaslatedflrom the original Greek, aoeonUng to HaveroampV 
apcuxtKte edition; together with Explanatory Notes and Obeetrations. Embel- 
lj«hed with BnmviiBgs. Hy Wiujax Whitbtoh. A-M. In two voJa. 8tou 
ShMp^pmiz.lS+«Bft»U80. (AmorioanBditionO )»rioe|L87. 

The Woriu of JosephoB are only second in importance to the Secred 

Scriptnree aa a Hiatory of the Ancient Jeira. The engraTings are good, 

and the explanatoij notes are yaluable. 

2. J%e Ancient History of the Egyptians, Carthaginians, 

Aaayrians, Babylonians, Medes and Pen&ans, Greciana and Maoedonians. Br M 
BoiiUjr. TranaUted from the Prenoh. Bevised, Corrected and lUustrated with 
ISSL '&S£*^BSSiL^*^ "^"^ ^+T,466+vi.«H-vi. 4^ 

IWJ.— Including a History of the Arts and Sciences of the 

Andents. By Chablbb BoLLiif. Illustrated with Maps and Plans. With 
a Life of the Author, hyJAMXsBxLL. Intwovols. Lanre 8vo.. sheen. Double 
eohimns, pp.ilTil,6M+xiL801»184S. (American Bditicm.) Price |2^ 

This Standard History la remarkable for the elegance of its style, the 

purity of its moral and Christian sentiments, the yariety <tf its Uograpicsl 

aketcbes and details. It was written for yonng men in their scholastic 

studies ; but it has been read, and doubtJess will be read, with profit and 

delight by persons oi all ages and pursuits. 

8. Jndent Hittory : — Containingthe History of the Egyptians, 

Asnnrians, Chaldeans, Medes, Lydiana, Persians, Macedonians, the^Leuddie in 
Syria, the Parthians and Carthaginians. Prom EoUin and other authentic 
aoupoes, both ancient and modem. With six Maps. One ^oU lane 8va, ck)th. 
pp. iv. Ilfr4 iv. 784-iv, 188+lv, 186+iT, se^safl. Double colmnBaTlLondon Be^ 
ligious Xracw Society.) Price ISjOO. 

Intended as a historical companion of the Bible,— methodical and 
eomprehensire, impartial and cautious; combining the pkytieal and 
topographical history of countries with the dvil, militaiy, political and 
fitorary history of the nations that inhabited them. 

4r A ^onwtl of Ancient History : — Containing the Political 



mi-lLS^^^ti^) ''Prico'SSo: °^"- ''^^'^^ (Questions) 

This Manual is designed both for the student and the general reader. 
The object of the author is rather to store the mind with principles, 
than to load the memory with facts. It is with this yiew that the tacts 
relaUye to the history of each of the countries of antiquity are related, 
and they are Judiciously preceded in each case by a Oeographical Ont- 
Ime of the Natural History of the countiy itselC It is an excellent in- 
troduction to the study of ancient histoiy. 

5. Universal History : — ^From the creation of the "World, to 
the bflginniag ct the eighteenth century. By the late Bight Hon. Aletavd^r 
PjlasbbTttlbb, LordWoodhouselee. In six vols. 16mo., cloth, pp. viii. 328 
+vii,8B*^-vil.S«*+'riil.86*+^rli,8»8J-yiil.8l6«a006. (English Adition.]rftloe<S; 

Ibid, — By the Hon. Alexakdbb Fbasbb Tttleb and Eev. 

EnwiJiD Nakes, D.D. Edited l^ an American. In six vols, lemchalfaheeo 
pp.886+88<H-aS(H-28^28(H-874=1984. (American Bdition.) Prioe|8.26. ^^' 

Ibid — Lj two vols. Boyal 8vo., doth, pp. li, 624, xL 524= 

1070. (American Edition.) Price 82.25. 



The plan of this history is peculiar— placing the predominating nation 
for the tunc being iu the foreground of the picture, and grouping the 
erenls of subordinate nations around the principal object. The plan is 
bappily executed, and the dryness of general annals is relieyed by the 
introduction of many beautiful descriptions and touchmg narratiyes. 
6. The History t^ihe World .-—From the earliest period to the 

"'i particular reference to the aflWrs of Europe and her 

the German of Baron Johh Vot Muixsa. Revised, 

h notice of the life and writings of the author. By 

. - _j* **. AiraA'iA*. In four vols. iSrno.. cloth, on. TiLs7a-i-jw^ ~ - 

-Hi87»lA50. 

This is, perhaps, the b^t o^ the German uniyersal Histories; it is a 
splendid suryey of the tide of human affairs, ingenious in making and 
distiDguiflhing the periods of general and national history, felicitous hi 
grouping analagous and contemporaneous eyents,^acute in observing 
and tracing the causes, progress and decline of aattonal prosperity and 



social culture,— graphic hi descriptions, and touching in narratiyes wbA 
allusions. The woric, howeyer, is rather adapted as a reyiew, and 
generalization of the great facts of history, than as an introduction to 
the study of it. It assumes more knowledge on the part of the reader, 
than is possessed by beginners. 

7. JSastem Arts and Antiquities ; — ^Mentioned in the Sacred 
Scriiitures. With nnmerooa lUustrations. Iftnos doth, aquarei PP^ iv-fass. 
(London Beligioua Tract Society.) Price 90 ota ^^ 

The engrayiogs of this yolnme are numerous and beautiful ; and it 
graphically explains and illustrates, in a style adapted to youthfU 
readers, most of the institutions and customs referred to in the 8crip- 
turesw 

8. The Jtites and Worship of the Jews ; — ^As described in the 

Bible and by Jewish Writers, with Plan of Jerusalem and Engravings. ISmo., 
doth, pp. 800. (London Bd^ious Tract Society.) Price 86 ets. 

This is a comprehensiye compendium, with yarious appropriate illos- 

trations, of thesaeriilees, oflteers, ceremonies, Ac., of the Jewish woiship. 

9. The Captivity of the Jews and their Betum from Bahyhm : 
—With Maps and Bngrairings. ISno, doth, pp. 18S. (London Bdigioua Tnct 
Sodety.) mnSScts. 

This is a carefully compiled and graphically illustrated history of the 
Jews during a most fyentfoll period of their fortunes. 

10. Thirty Prints : — ^With explanations, of Places mentioned 

in the Efdy Scriptorea, illustrative of the Pulfilment of ftopbecj. ISBia. dothr 
n>.128. (London Christian Knowledge SocMy.) Price Mcts. 

This is a Mttie work of much learning and great artistic skiO, and pre* 

sents to the eye and mind of the youthful reader the ruina of andent 

dties, as thirty witoesses, that are above suspidon, to the truth of Hdy 

Scripture. 

11. Scripture Topoaraphy of Palestine. 16mo., doth, pp. 435. 
^ (London diriatian ^owledge Sodety.) Price $1.00. 

The map and illustrations add to the yalue of this otherwise interest- 
ing yolome. The object of this work is, ** 1st. To bring together in one 
yiew those passages of Scripture in which the place under notiee 
is mentioned. Sndly. To* give a brief historical sketeh of such place. 
Srdly. To narrate those particulars of its present state, which may be 
gathered from the works of trayellers. And, throughout, to direct the 
mind ol tiie reader to the fulfilment of prophecy, whereyer the aocom- 
plishment of the Diyine predictions can be distmctiy traced." 

12. Palestine, or the Holy Land : — ^From the earliest period to 
the present time. By the Bev. M. Bvbbsll, LLJ). Half sheep, 18ma. pp. SSO. 
(American Edition.) Price 88 cts. 

This yolume is one of the series of the Fdinburffh Cabinet Jjibrary. 
It induds an outline of the natural history of Palestine, applied to the 
illustration of the sacred writmgs, and more especially of the Mosaic 
laws, beddes a yiew of the political constitution, antiquities, literatnre, 
festiyals, and religion of the Hebrews. 

13. Scripture Manners and OustomSy — Being an account of the 

Domestic Habits, Arts, ACn of Eastern Nations mentioned in Holy Scripture. 
(London Christian Knowledge Sodety.) ISmc, doth, pp. 818. Price 90 cts. 

To both the eye and mind of the youthful reader are the interesting 

subjects of this yolume attractiyely presented,— to the one by numorous 

beautiful engrayhigs, to the other by judidous compilations firom the 

trayetters. 

14. The History of the Jews : — ^From the Call of Abraham to the 

Birth of Christ. In two vols. Small 8vo., cloth, V9> xiv, 38H-viii. 488sb838. (Lon- 
don Bdigious Tract Society.) Price I1.7B. 

A carefully compiled history of the Jews fnmi Abraham to Christ, 

illustrated with fine engrayings^ 

16. The History of the Jews : — ^From the earliest period to the 
present time. By Bev. H. H. Milmav. With Maps and Engraving^ Intfarse 
vols, lemo., half sheep, pp. 28#4-296+887=929. (American BditionO Price 8L00. 

JWJ,— English Edition. 16mo, cloth, pp. 82S+361-f456= 

1146. Price 82.00. 

A comprehensiye history of the Jews down to the present time, 
composed with philosophical acuteness, and written in an animated snd 
eloquent style. 

16. The Sacred History of the World .—Attempted to be phil- 

osopMcaUy considered in a series of lectures to a son. By SHiJtov Tuavxa, P.S A. 
In three vols. Iflmo, half sheep, pp. 4aa-H8 1 t M^ 1811. (American Edition.) 
Price 81.10. 

The tities of these yolumes indicate their subjecta, which are dlscuaied 

with great learning and ability. The style, though oyerloaded witii 
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metaphon from the author's active and fruitful imagiDation, is never- 
theleflfl perflpicttous and agreeable. 

17. HUtary of Greece :— By Qbobge Obote, Esq. In six vols. 

12mo., doth. pp. rxiv, 48^x11. 4a6+xii, 4lW-xl, 4HH-xvi, 407+xv. 4M. (American 
Edition. Pnce «7 cts, per vol. 

By far the most elaborate and profound history of Greece yet written. 
The work is not yet completed. The six volumes brings the History of 
Greece down no later than the peace of Nikias— the tenth year of the 
Peloponesian War, B.C. 421. It is to be brought down to 800 B.C. — 
the end of the generation of Alexander. 

18. The History of Greece : — From various authentic sources, 

'both aacient and modern. With two Maps. One vol. I^arge 8vo., doth, pp. 384 ; 
double columns. ( London Religious Tract Society.) Price iXJM, 

A comprehensive, well arranged and well written compendium of the 
History of Greece. It is divided into three parts:—!. Civil and Mili- 
tary Transactions ; 2. The Polity, National Institutions, Religion, Man- 
ners and Customs, Arts and Sciences of the Greeks ; 8. The Physical 
and Topographical History of Greece. These subjects are treated with 
great ability and learning ; and the accompanying maps are well exe- 
cuted. A general Index is also added. 

19. Athens : — Its Eise and Fall, with Views of tlie Literature, 

Fhilosophy. and Social Life of the Athenian People. By Sir E. L. Bulwbe, Bt. 
In two vois^ ISmc, cloth, pp. 275+8e4F=fl89. (American Edition.) Price f 1.00. 

Of these volumes the London Literary Gazette remarks ; " The style 
is worthy of the best names in this elevated part of our national litera- 
ture ;** and the London Examiner observes : ** Mr. Bulwer has here 
mingled, with the happiest skill, the literature with the politics of Athens 
and shown, in their inseparable connection, the secrets of those triumphs 
of both, which have survived, for upwards of twenty centuries, the an- 
nihilation of her liberty and language." 

20. Athens : — ^Its Grandeur and Decay. 16mo., cloth, pp. 192. 

(London Religious Tract Society.) Price 60 cts. 

Everything in this little volume is beautiful — the paper, printing, en- 
gravings (22. in number), style, and descriptions. We know of no pub- 
lication in which so much is so charmingly given in so small a compass. 
The object of the work, as stated in the preface, is to present an outline 
of the rise, progress, and decline of Athens, " the eye of Greece ;" and 
the moral of the work is, that the highest inteUectnal culture and re^ne- 
ment, apart from Divine Revelation, is insufficient to give true views of 
the character of God, or of the nature of moral obligation. 

21. The History of Borne : — ^From various authentic sources, 

both ancient and modem. With a Map. OnevoL.UirKe Svo^ cloth, pp.460; 
double columns. (London Religious Tract Society.) fnoe|1.7B. 

This History of Rome is compiled after the same plan and in the same 
style as the History of Greece just noticed. It is divided into four parts : 

^The History of Italy to the establishment of the Empire. — Physical 

and Topographical History. — The Language, Religion, Government, 
Manners and Customs, &c., of the Romans. The history is brought 
down to the dissolution of the Empire in 402, and is written in an ele- 
gant and attractive style. 

22. Lectures on the History of Borne : — ^From the earliest times 

to the ftill of the Western Empire. By B. G. Niebuhii. Edited by Dr. Leoitajid 
8CHMITZ, P.E.8.E. With every adcution derivable fh>m Dr. Istbr's German 
Edition. In three vols., 8va, doth, pp. zvi, 46(H-zvi, 40&4-viii, SSS+zc^^lSas. 
(English Edition.) Price ^76. 

In 1S7 Lectures, delivered to the students of the Univermty of Bonn, 

the learned German Professor presents, in a popular though schoUstic 

dress, a profound and lucid ezporition of the ** History of Rome from 

the earliest times to the &llof the Western Empire.** These University 

Lectures abound in too many untransUted Greek and Latin phrases 

and technical terms to be fully understood by the unlearned reader ; but 

there is a peculiar charm in the conversational style of them, and they 

cannot remain unread by any thorough student of Roman History. 

23. The History of the Decline and Mill of the Boman Empire : 
—By Edward Gibboit, Esq. With Notes by the Rev. H. rf. Milvan. With 
Haps. In six vols. 12mo. , cloth, pp. liii, 69(H-xlv, 69S+xv, MS+xv, e87-{-xlv. 0M 
-f z\'i, e23»88ie. (American Edition.) Price ^JM. 

Ihid. — In six vols. 12mo, sheep, pp. the same. (American 

Edition.) Price $8.26. 

The six volumes, is the only safe and complete edition of Gibbon*s un- 
rivalled History, a *' work which^ (as Professor Smyth remarks,) if it 
is not always history, it is often something more than history ; it is 



philosophy, it is theology, it is wit and eloquence, it is eritidsm the mott 
masterly on every subject with which literature can be connected.^ In 
this edition, Mr. Milman has supplied the antidote to Gibbon's insidious 
attacks upon Christianity, and has enriched the work with most raluablt 
notes from learned French and German historians, especially from the 
distinguished French statesman, Ouisot, and the leaned Gffnnan, 
Wenck. The form is convenient, and the typo^raphicel execotlon of 
the work excellent. 

24. The History of Borne : — ^By Thoicas Abitoli), D.D. Three 

vols, of the English Edition in one. 8vo.,oloth, pp. zvL 970. With w*ig*"«' 
indices. (American Edition.) FrioetUS. 

This work contains the History of Rone firom the earliest times to the 

end of the Punic War— presents the resuHs of vsst reseazches and adeep 

philosophy, in a style of simple, elegant and fiwcinatlng nanraitive. The 

frequent and happy comparisons between erents andehanotersin ancieni 

and modem times, invests this History with an additional cliaim; and 

the high tone of moral and benevolent feeling inftised Into the Whole 

narrative, makes it a safe and proper guide for the Btadent of «ffly 

Roman History. 

25. History of the later Boman'Commonwealth : — ^From the end 
of the Second Punic War, to the Death of Julhii CMarsand'of She leini di 
Augustus : with the Life of Tn^an. By Thomas Abvoui, jO J>. Two vols, w the 
Eii^lLBh Edition in one. 8vo, cl<»h. pp. vUi, 608 ; With msiginsJ indkses. (Amsrioaa 
Edition.) Price «2.00. 

This resumes the thread of Roman Histoty at the end of the fieeond 
Punic War, the period to which it had been brought by the Antiior'a 
Sittory of Home, and brings it down to the end of the rdgn of Augnstni. 
In breadth of view, beauty of narration, and noble Christian feeling, it 
is unsurpassed by any History of this period of tiie Roman Oommon- 
wealth. 

26. The History of the Boman Bepublio: — ^Its pzogrees and 

Termination. & Adam Fbxousov, LLJD. 16ma, half sheep. PP- (M. (Ame- 
rican Edition.) Price 88 ctfc 

This has long been regarded as a noble wori^ It is an excellent in- 
troduction to Gibbon*s Dedine and Fall of the Roman Empire. TiM 
original work was published in five yolnmes. This abfWgeme nt eon- 
tuns about one-third of the original worii»preserving as mnbh as poe- 
sible its style ; and is speddly designed for the young. The orighial 
work is not so much a regular narrative of the events ol^ as a commen- 
tary upon, the Roman History ; the abridgement ^Mfp^*"^ the ehlef parti 
of the narrative, without the commentaiy. 

27. Buins of Ancient Cities : — ^With general and particular 

accounts of their rise, ftdl, and present condition. By Csaslbs Biyccs. In two 
vols., Igmo^ doth, pp. iOt 1 M »-o n, (Bngliah Edition.) Price lViO- 

Ihid : — American Edition. In two vols., 16mo., half sheep, pp. 

Se(H-8eO=720. Price76ctB. 

A book enriched by the labours of varions antiquaries and scholars; 
an animated record of the grandeur and weakness, the wisdom and the 
folly of man; ever entertaining, yet often mehmcholy. 

28. View of Ancient and Modem Eyypt : — ^With an outline of 

its natural histoiy. By thoBev.MiCKAJBL&vssxu»LLA. Umo, half SboMu 
pp. $48. (American Bdition.) Price 18 cts. 

The object of this volume is to present in a oondensed form aH that 

is known respecting Egypt fai its ancient and modem state; and the 

work indicates much research, and contiJns a maai of osehd knowledge. 

29. Monuments of Ancient JSyypt and their BeUUian to the Word 
of God. By Philit Hbxxt GoesB. IQuom etoth, pp. zU+858. (LoodonChifsi 
tlan Knowfed«e Society.) Price «U0. 

An admirable book, beautifully illustrated. The nomber of Ulestra- 
tions exceeds one hundred, and the matter of tho work Is marked by 
that ability and learning which characterise the pnbticAma of the 
Christian Knowledge Sodety. 

80. The Antiquities of Eywt : — ^With a partiouJar notloe of 

those that illiutnite the Sacred SeripturM. By WiixiAV Oaaonm, junkir, 
8vo., doth, pp. 286. (London Religious Tract Society.) Price liiS. 

The Society under whose auspices this book is Issued, is ample gna* 

rantee for its literary and mechanical ezoellenoe ; and it well suftaina 

the titie it bears. 



81. The Monuments of Eyypt :— Or, 
Bible. By Fbajtctb L. Ha^wxbs, DJ>, lilij). 

rican Edition.) Price 90 cts. 



a Witness for tho 

l«mo.,o|oti^]ip.S88. (Ams* 



Not a scientific book ; nor written for the learned ; bat well oompQed, 
entertaining, and instruotiTe for ordinary readers. 
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82. The History ofArdbiay Ancient and Modem : — ^Bj Andebw 
CsiCHTOir. In two Tols^ lemo, half sheep, pp. 418-H22»840. (American Edition.) 
Price 70 cte. 

This work contains a mass of infonnation, selected and arranged with 
much learning and Jadgment, and communicated in a clear and popular 
stjle. It was written for the Edinburgh Cabinet Library. 

88. Scandinama, Ancient and Modem: — ^Being k History of 

Beninark. Sweden, and Norwi^, with Illiutrationa of their Natural History. By 
Akdbbw GBiCHToir, LLJ)., and Hbhst Whsatoit, LLJ). With Maps and 
Engravings. In two Tols., half aheep, 16mob pp. 87S+408=»776. (American Edi- 
tion.) Pnce76ctB. 

The contents of this work fully justifies its elaborate and desciiptiTe 

Ude. 

84i. Historical and Descriptive Account of Persia : — ^From tbe 
earliest sgee to the present time. Sy Jaxss B. Fhisxb, Esq. lemo, pp. 846. 
(American Edition.) Price 38 ots. 



41. A Manual of Modem History : — Containing the rise and 



This is a graphic account of this bteres^g portion of Western Asia, 
together with the antiquities, customs, and character, &o., of the inha- 
bitants. The author resided many years in Persia, and he has also 
aTaOed himself of the best observations of several other modem traTcl- 
lers to enrich his entertaining and instructive pagesw 

85. Mesopotamia and Assyria : — ^From the earliest ages to the 

gresont time. ^ Jamxs B. Fbasbb, Esq. 16mobPp.8M. (American Edition.) 

In this work the author states that " he has endeavored to bring 
under our view all that is known of the history and aspect, moral, phy- 
sical, and political, of the provinces of Mesopotamia and Assyria, and 
to give, at the same time, a sketch of the causes that have prodoced 
the revoludons of which they have been the theatre.** The sketch of 
the natural history of these provinces (as well as th&t of Persia) has 
likewise been drawn up with an anxious desire to aiford a summary of 
everything valuable which has been collected upon the subject The his- 
tories of Mesopotamia, Assyria, and Persia are valuable accompai^ents 
of important portions of Old Testament history. 

86. A History of Germany : — ^Prom the earliest period to the 

present time. By Pbbpbick Kohuuusgh. Translated ftvm the best German 
Edition. By James D. Kaam, "WTlth a complete index. 8va, doth, pp. 487. 
(Amerioan Edition.) Price 11.10. 

This work has been printed in German in several countries, and 

has eigoyed an unabated popularity during more than thfaiy years, for 

accuracy, comprehensiveness and attractive style. 

87. The History of the Discovery and Settlement of America : 
- By William lEoBXKTeoir, DJ>., with an account of his life and writings. Svo., 

sheep, pp. xxiii, q7(Ne60S. (Amerioan Edition.) Price |1.S0. 

The History of America, — Bj William Eobebtsok, D.D. 

In two vote. XSmo., doth, pp.xxzii.,eOO+iv., 400»1126. (London Christian Know- 
ledge Society.) Prioe$1.70: 

The History of the Discovery and Conquest of America, — ^By 

WiLUAM EOBEBTSON, DJ). Abridged, with a Memoir of the author, by Dxr- 
OALD Btswast, P.BkSJB., half sheep, 16mo., pp. 661. (Amerioan Edition.) Price 
88 ots. 

88. The History of the JBeiyn of the Emperor Charles the Mfth : 

—With a view of the progress of Society in Europe from the subversion of the 
Eoman Empire to tne oeginning of the Sixteenth Centuiy. By Wiluam 
&OBBSTBOK, P J). Svc, sheep, pp. 643. (American Edition.) Price (1^. 

The History of the Beiyn of the Emperor Charles the Mfth, — 
With a view or the progress of Society in Europe from the subversion of the 
Soman Empire to the beginning of the sixteenth oentuiy. By William Rob- 
BKTSoir,D.D. In three vols.. 18mo., clotli, pp. viiL, 40ftH^*6S-| t t 4 ' 1308. (Lon- 
don Christian Knowledge Society.) Price 91.10. 

89. The History of Scotland : — ^During the reigns of Queen Mary 

and of King James the Sixth, till his accession to the crown of England. With 
a review of the ScotH^ History previous to that period, with an appendix oon- 
tainhig original letters. By William Bobsktbon, D J). Price (1.20. 

40. An Historical Disquisition : — Concerning the knowledge 

which Ihe ancients had of Indii^ and the progress of trade with that country, 
prior to the discovery of the passage to it by the Qupe of Good Hope. With an 
^ the CmlPoUcy— the laws of Judicial P 



appendix containing observations on 



IPro- 



ceedi^s— tile Arts— the Sciepoes, and religious institutions of the Indians. By 
William IU>BBKT80ir,D.D. The two in one vol. Svo^ sheep, pp. 460-|-146==606. 
(American Edition.) Price ^^ 

Dr. Robertson has long occupied a high, if not tiie highest, place in 
the first rank of historians. In no other book, within the same limits, 
is so laminouB a view given of the government and institntlons of 
Germany, France «nd gpain daring the Middle Ages, as in his Intro- 
duction to the History of Charles Y. His History of the Biscoyery and 
Settlementof America has not been superseded by any other work. His 
histories of Scotland and Ancient India are less read, though not less 
remarkable for all the qualities of the best style of history, than his 
other works. 



States. By C. S. Hbkby, D J). Boyal 8vo., cloth, pp. iiL 474, Ms=63L (Americ 
Edition.) Price $1.20 

A good introduction to the study of Modem History, the &ets judi- 
ciously arranged, the periods happily characterised and disUngoished, 
and the events narrated with candour and clearness. 

42. Lectures on Modem History : — From the irruptions of the 

Northern Nations to the close of the Amerioan Revolution. By W. Smtxh, 
LLD. With a Preftce. List of books on American History. By Jabbd 
8pabk8>LLJ). Two vols, in one., 8vo., pp. (American Edition.) Price $£.aO, 

The author of these lectures was Professor of Modem History in the 

University of Cambridge, England. The first difficulty a student of 

history experiences is in the selection of proper authors, and in deters 

mining the comparative importance of periods, events and charaetera. 

The object of these lectures is to aid the student on these pc^ts — to 

teach him how to read modem history to the best advantage, and what 

authors should be read. With a better guide on these points, we hare 

not met. The last six of the thirty-six lectures are devoted to the 

American Revolution, and are impartial according to the judgment of 

the best American writers. Br. Jared Sparks, (the American editor of 

these lectures, the accomplished Biographer of Washington,) saya, " It 

would be difficult to find any treatise on the American Bevolntion, 

confined within the compass of six lectures, from which so much can be 

learned, or so accurate an estimate of both sides of the question can be 

formed.^' 

4:3. Introductory Lectures on Modem History : — ^DeHyered in 

Lent term MDCGCXLIl, with the inaiumral lecture, delivered in December. 
MDCCCXLI. By Thomas Abvold, Bj). Edited, with a PreftKse and Notes, 
by Hbitbt Bbkd, H JL 12ma, doth. pp. 408. (American Edition.) Price lUlO 

The object of thoee eight lectures is to explain the nature, objects 
and province of history — what are the treasures which Modem History 
contains and how they may best be acquired.— the difficulties attending 
the study of Modem History, and the criteria of judging historical nar- 
ratives. The lectures abound in enlarged and enlightened views, and 
are written in a style of great clearness and eloquence. They are, 
however, better adapted to young mea of some reading, than to 
beginners. 

44. History of Europe ; — ^Prom the commencementof the French 

Revolution in 1789. to the Restoration of the Bourbons in 181& By Sir 
Akchibaxd Ai.iBOir, Bart In four vols. 8va, sheep, pp. 68S-Hno+6I2+6Sls 
£120. (16 vela, of the English Edition in 4 V(ds.Amanoan Edition.) l^ioeHMk. 
A most elaborate history, but characterised by strong party and 
national feeling. It is the most popular history of the storing period 
to which it is conflned^fi^m 1789 to 1815— yet written. The autiior 
is oiUn more than eloquent— dramatic in his descriptions and narrations. 

45. The History of Modem Europe : — ^With a yiew of the pro- 
gress of Society from the rise of the modem kingdoms, to the Peace of Paris in 
1768. By William Rubsbll,, LL.D. And a continuation of the Historrto 
the uresent time. By William Joitbb, Esq. With annotations by an Am^^jlrwi, 
In three vols. 8vo., sheep, pp.651-He08-i-670=1824. (American Edition.) Price|8w76. 

This History is cursory and general, but impartial and eloquent. It 
has long held the place of a 9tandard work. The continuation of it by 
Jones, from 1763 to 1825, is executed witii ability and success. The 
notes of the American annotator contain much useful information, and 
form a counter-part to the alleged partiality of the English historian. 

46. General History of Civilization in Europe : — From the Fall 
of the Roman Empire, to the French Revolution. By M.-Guizot. With 
occasional notes. By C. 8. Hbnkt, D.D. In four vols, 12mo., sheen, ro. Sift 
-Ma*Hl*+«>l=1645. (American Edition.) Price 12.7ft. p* ^^ 

The first of these Tolumes presents a general view of the ciTOization 
in Europe, from the Fall of the Roman Empire, to the French ReToln* 
tions ; the remaining Tolumes contain the history of ciTilization in Franc* 
during the same period. Two Tolumes of the original French edition 
remain yet to be translated. The second and third volujiee aboTe 
mentioned being the anthor*s history of ciTilization in France Jio further 
than the Feudal ages, or the end of the tenth century. These lectorea 
are a mast^ly analysis and elucidation of the whole framework of ctrfl 
society. 

47. Europe, Past and Present : — ^A comprehensive Manual of 

?^I?R?^ Geogfraphyand Histoiy. With separate descriptions and statistics of 
«ujh State, and a copious Index. By Fkaitcib H. UiroswiTTBB.LLJ>. i^mA 
sheep, pp. 671. (American Edition.) Price $2.00. ^^ 

This book is a perfect magazine of European geography, history, and 
statistics, prepared with immense labor, forming a Taluable maauid for 
reference. 
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48. The Onuades : — Or Scenes, Events, and Characters from 

the times of the Cruaades. By Thomas Kbiohtlkt. (Society for the Promotion 
of Christian Knowledge.) Kbna, doth, pp. zii, 680. (English Edition.) Prioe 

The known ability of thef author of this work, and the yenerable 
Society under whoee auspicies it is publiahed, are ample guarantee aa to 
the skill and excellence of its execution. It is illastrated with two 
maps, and a number of beautiful engrayings. 

49. HUtory of Chivalry. By G. R. P. Jambs, Esq. Half sheep, 

16ma,PP.84& (Amerimn Edition.) Price 88 eta. 

This historical portrait of some of some of the most aDgular and 
absurd of the past follies of mankind, is drawn with much judgment and 
skiU. 

50. The History of JEnaland : — Prom the Invasion of Julius 
Caeaar to the abdication or Jamea the Second, 1688. By Datid Hums, Esq. In 
six vote. l&no.. aheep, pp. xxxii. 48a+iil. 62«+xv, 4M-txyU 672TXvi, 65«-hxvi, 
65^=8244. (American Edition.) Prioe ^00. 

Though not impartial, nor free from religious scepticism, this is the 
most popular and most generally read History of England ever written. 
The autbor^s philosophical turn of thought and beauty of diction, 
together with his skill in arranging and grouping facts, mvest his History 
with an interest that never flags. 

51. The History of England ; — From the accession of James the 
Second. By Thomas Babikotoit Macaulat. Two vols. 8vo., sheep, pp. 619 
+617=1286. (American Edition.) Price $2.18. 

Ibid. — In two vols. 12mo., sheep, pp. li, 526-|-xii, 520=1069. 

(American Edition.) Price $1.00. 

Ibid, — In two vols, doth, pp. the same. (American Edition.) 

Price 75 cts. 

Where Hume ends his eloquent and philosophical History, the brilliant 
and poetical history of Macauley begins, and is intended to be contianed 
«* down to the tame whieh is within the memory ot men living.** These 
two volumes, after a preliminary view of English History down to the 
beginning of the reign of James II, narrate the eventful history of that 
Monarch's reign, in a style which has captivated hundreds of thousands 
of readers in both hemispheres. 

52. History of England .—From the Peace of TJtrecht, to the 

Peace of Paris. By Lokd Mahoit. Edited by Hbitby Reed. In two vols. 
Svo., cloth, pp. zxiii, 6C7+xx, 689^1190. (American Edition.) Price ^00. 

This History includes a period of just half a century — ^from the 

Peace of Utrecht in 1718, to the Peace of Paris hi 1768— The Augustan 

Period of English History, and which Lord Mahon has treated with 

great impartiality and masterly ability. 

53. The History of England to the seventeenth century : — By the 
Bight Hon. Sir Jambs ^ckihtosh. In three vols. l6mo. cloth, pd. 816+814 
-f«a8=»68. (American Edition.) Prioe $L20. ^vvo^n-oxm 

The Edimbwrgh Rmnew remarks of this work, that it Is ** The most 
candid, the most judicious, and the most pregnant with thought, and 
moral and political wisdom of any in which our domestic story has ever 
yet been recorded." 

54. Knighfs Cabinet History of England : — Being an abridge- 
ment, by the author, of the chapters entitled "Civil and Military History^ in 
the Pifitorial History of Encland, with a continuation to the present time. By 
Chaalbs Macfablaitb. In twentr-siz vols. 16mo., paper, nn. a\'enura 260 
each. (English Edition.) Prioe 16 cts. per voL ^ ^^^ «^ 

These small volumes are compiled with great industry, are written in 
a pleasing style, and present a vivid portrait of the inner life of our 
forefathers from the earliest times. The work is expressly prepared for 
popular libraries. 

56. The History of England : — ^From the earliest period to 1839. 
By Thomas Kbiohtlsy. With notes by an American Editor. In five vols. 
Wmo., \a\t sheep, pp. 822+82*4 82SJn8174-84*=1634. (American Edition) 

A i'iCe 9^** V. 

An excellent history of England for those who have not time to read 
more voluminous works, and especially adapted to youthful readers. 
56. History of the English Bevolution of 1640 : — Commonly 

called the Greet Bebellion : flrom the accession of Charles the first to his death. 
By F. GuizoT. Translated by Wm. Hazlitt. 12mo., sheep, pp. 516. Price 96 cts. 

Probably the best history of this stirrmg and eventful period of En- 
glish history ever written. 

67. The History of England .—In four vols. 18mo.,cloth, pp. iv, 

870-|-x,43ft4-xii. 4«H-iii, 488=1788. (London Belgious Tract Society.) Pnoe|£.76. 
These volumes are ornamented with numerous and appropriate en- 
gravings ; they are written in an easy and popuhir style, and under the 
inflaanoe of strong Protestant rellgtooB feeling. The History of England 



is divided into five periods — Britons and Saxons— Middle Ages— Reigns 
of the House of Tudor — Reigns of the Stuarts — ^Reigns of the House of 
Hanover. At the history of each period, there is given a lively portrait 
of the customs, manners, agriculture, commerce, &c. of the people of 
England, as well as a summary view of government and national affairs. 

68. History of Ireland : — From the Anglo-Norman Invasion till 
the Union of the Country with Great Britain. By W. C. Taylob, Esq., A.B. 
With Additions, by Wm. Sampson, Baq. In two vols., half sheep, 16mo, pp. 
2864-372=667. (American Edition.) Pnoe76cts. 

Of this work the Londtm Athenasum remarks — ** A calm^ clear, can- 
did book, sober and dispa»donate. The work abounds with pictures of 
wars and desolation ; of happiness and prosperity ; of sudden elevations 
and real overthrows. If there is much violence and wrong, there is 
also much nobleness of mind, generosity of nature, and gentleness of 
heart'* 

69. Tales of the History of Scotland, — From the earliest period 

to the close of the Rebellion, 1745-46. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart In two 
vols., 12mo., sheep, pp. 630+677==1107. (English Edition.) Prioe 9^.80. 

These entertaining volumes formed a part of Sr Walter Scott^is cele- 
brated " Tales of a Grand&ther.** The author says they were written 
" for the use of a young relative, to whom they are inscribed. Having 
been found useful to the young person for whom the contribution was 
made, they are now given to the public, in the hope that they may be 
a source of instruction to others.*' The compilation, though professing 
to be only a collection of Tales or Narratives from the Scottish chron- 
ieles, will, nevertheless, be found to contain a general view of the 
general history of that country, frqm the period when it begins to pos- 
sess general interest." 

A distinction should be made between these volumes and the two 
volumes by the same author mentioned in the following notice, entitled 
" History of Scotland to its Union with England.** The author says, in 
his advertisement to the latter, ** The object and tenor of the two works 
are eatirely different In the TbZes taken from Scottish history, the 
author, throwing into the shade, or rather, avoiding all that could em- 
barrass the understanding or tire the attention of his juvenile reader, 
was desirous only to lay before him what was best adapted to interest 
his imagination, and, confining himself to facts, to postpone to a later 
period an investigation of the principles out of which those facts arose.** 
" The History may, in some degree, supply to the reader of more ad- 
vanced age truths with which he ought to be acquainted, not merely as 
relating to a small kingdom, but as forming a chapter in the general 
history of man.** 

60. The History of Scotland to its Union with England : — 'By Sir 
Walter Scott, Bart. In two vols. 16mo., half sheep, pp. 88SH-407=788. 
/^American Edition.) Prioe $1.00. 

Sir Walter Scott engaged to prepare this general sketch of Scottish 
history in connexion with a similar abridgement of English history by 
Sir James Mackintosh, and a history of Ireland by Thomas Moore, Esq. 
The Oentleman'a Magazine remarks, that Sir Walter Scott*s History of 
Scotland, is ** a beautiful illustration of the grace and effect which sober 
reality assumes when treated by the pencil of genius. In no work with 
which we are acquainted, is the progress of manners painted with more 
historic fidelity, or with so much vividness of coloring.*' 

61. The History ofErance : — By Eyhe Evaks Cbowe. In three 

vols.. lOmo., half sheep, pp. 298-H270+i306=874. (American Edition.) Price ^.80. 
This is a vivid representation of the drama of French history. The 
London Literary Gazette remarks : ** The style is concise and clear, 
and events are summed up with vigour and originality.** The Eclectic 
Jteview terms it ** the best manual of French history,** and the London 
Atiatie Journal cajls it ** a valuable epitome of French history,** and 
remarks that " the author's impartiality and temper are highly com- 
mendable.** 

62. The History of the French Bevolution :— By M. A. Thiers, 

late Prime Mini8t<?r of France. Translated with Notes and Illustrations from 
the most authentic sources. By Fbedxkick 8uobebl. Complete in four vols. 
Two vols, in one. 8vo., sheep, pp. xii, 485-H534-l3:H^2=1800. (American 
Edition.) Price §2.76. 

Ibid. — In cloth, pp. the same. (American Edition.) Price $2.25. 

This is a vivid picture, by a learned and brilliant Frenchman, of the 
most bloody national drama of modern days — the' French Revolution 
from 1*789 to 1799. The copious notes subjoined by the editor, from 
Alison, Miguet, and other writers, add ^eatly to the value of the 

work. 
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63. IlUtory of the Consulate and the Empire ofJPranee ;— -Under 

Napoleon. Forming a Sequel to " The HiBtory of the French Eevolution." By 
H. A. Thibks. Translated fh>ni the French. By D. Fokbeb Campbell, and 
U. W. Hbsjbert ; with notes and additions. In two vols. Sro., doth, pp. «8tH-M6 
«11M. (American Edition.) Price 92.25. 

These volumes are intended as a sequel to the author^s History of die 

French Revolution ; and are written in the same brilliant style. The author 

is not a blind admirer of his hero. The work brings the history of the 

Empire no later than 1808. 

64. The History of France : — In two vols. ISmo., cloth, pp. 
viii. 468-H85=961. London Religious Tract Society.) Price $1.25. 

These two volumes are accom|>anied with two maps,— one of Ancient 
France, the other of Modem Europe ; aire full of characteristic incidents ; 
are written in a simple, narrative, attractive style ; and are designed 
to present a brief religious view (under the influence of Protestant 
feelings) of the eventful history of France. The Preface states — " The 
history commences at the earlisst period ; and it is not merely a civil 
and military history of the government of France, but of the people. 
Another feature of this history is, that it comprehends a view of the 
Religion of France, noting events which are not usually made prominent 
in histories of that land.** 

65. The French JRevolutian and N(m>leon Bonaparte. 18mo., 
doth, pp. Id'iH-lOS^dM. (London Religious Tract Society.) Price 38 eta. 

This is a lively and instructive sketch of the most extraordinary re- 
volution and the most extraordinary character of modem times— admur- 
ably adapted to youthful readers. 

66. The French Revolutions, from 1798 to 1849. By T. W. 
Redhbao. In three vols.. ISmo., cloth, pp. Sa(H-8S8+876al024. (Bogliah 
Edition.) Price Price |1.7«. 

This is a calm and lucid review of the successive governments, revo- 
lutions, wars, statesmen, and people of France during (he last half cen- 
tury and more. 

67. Court and Camp of Bonaparte, 16mo» cloth., pp. 428. (Eng- 
lish Edition.) Price 6» eta. 

Ihid: — American Edition. Half sheep, 16mo, pp. 889. Price 

SScta. 

This book is like a picture gallery, containing historical portnuta of 
Napoleo'i, his brothers, sisters, wives, ministers, and generals — ^(he 
whole presenting an instructive and entertaining view of Napoleon and 
his times. 

68. The Kistory of the Bastile and its prindpdl Captives : — Bj 

R. A Daybitpoet. 16mo., doth, pp. 4Mu (English E<ution.) Price 68 cts. 

Jbid: — ^American Edition. 12mo., cloth, pp. 849. Price 40 cts. 

This originally formed one of the aeries of Hnnay's ** London Family 

Library." It has frequently been reprinted in England and in the 

United States. It contains much of the history of France during the 

last three centuries — gloomy pictures, with backgrounds of midnight. 

69. A Compendiotts History of Italy: — Translated fix>m the 

original Itulian. By Xathanibl Gbeeste. 16mo» half sheep, pp. 819. (Ame- 
rican Edition.) Price 88 eta. 

A fair Translation of a carefully compiled and well written epitome 

of the History of Italy, by Signer Sforzosi, in Italian. 

70. The History of Poland: — From the earliest period to the 

present time. By James Flbtches, Esq. Half sheep, lemo., pp. 839. (Ame- 
rican i2dition.) Price 38 cts. 

This is a concise and comprehensive history of an ill-fitted countiy, 

the very mention of which gives rise to melancholy feelings. 

71. Historical and Discriptive Account of British India : — From 
the most remote period to the present time. By Hugh Murray and others, 
lu three voU. 16mo., half sheep, pp. 29e+83S+879===1008. (American Edition.) 
Price $1.10. 

These volumes embody a vast amount of information within rarrow 

limits, and appear to have been prepared with impartiality and accuracy. 

72. The History of the British Empire in India : — By the Eev. 

G. E. GLJiia, A.M. In four vols. Maps and Engravings. lOmo., doth, pp. 
J«KH-3fll-T-«i<H-874-=187l. (English Edition.) Price «a.76. 

These volumes are accompanied with a map, and are adorned with 
several beautiful engravings ; but they are rather a history of the con- 
quests, with some portraits of the character of the inhabitants, than a 
history of the country itself— its productions, commerce, social state 
and progress. 

73. British Colonies in North America : — Canada. Maritime 
Provinces. 18mo., cloth, pp. 2S2. Do., do., do., pp. 801. (ixmdon Christiaa Know- 
ledge Society), Price 46 cts. each. 



These small volumes contain the best transatlantic description and 
epitome of the history of Canada and the other British North American 
Provinces with which we have met The statistics of Upper Canada 
are, however, not brought down later than 1840, and it is everywhere 
assumed that the Church of England is the EsUblished Church of these 
Provinces. These mistakes excepted, these volumes are admhrably 
prepared, and are accompanied with well executed maps. 

74. The Indians of North America : — ^With engravings. 18mo., 
square, cloth, pp. 296. (London Religious Tract Society.) Price 60 cts. 

This is a beautifully written epitome of the character, customs, 
Qsagea, &c., of the Indians of North America, followed by a brief account 
of Christian Missions among them. 

75. IPCulhcVs Universal Gazetteer: — ^A Dictionary, Geogra- 
phical, statistical, and Historical of the >'ariou8 countries, places, and principal 
natural objects in the world. By J. tt. M'Culloch, Esq. "With American 
additions. By Danibl Basket. MJL Illustrated with seven Urge Maps. In 
two vols. Boyal 8vo., sheep, double columns, pp. 1148+1109=2257. (American 
Edition) Price I6JM. 

The title suJBcieutly indicates the contents and objects of this noble 
work ; a work of great research, and important to every library. The 
American editor, justly remarks — ** If extensive and accurate informa- 
tion with respect to the present condition of the worid is desired, it is 
believed that this great work, with its improvements, will afford the 
opportunity of obtaining it with the least expense of time, trouble and 
means." 

76. The History of the United States of America : — ^From the 
dlBCoveiy of the Continent, to the ornnitation of the (?ovemroe&t under the 
Federal Constitution. By B.ichjlrd Hjldkbth. In three vols. Svo., doth, 
pp. zxvi, B70-Hcxiii, 67(H-xziv, 692=1814. (American Edition.) Price $4.76. 

Ihid — ^From the adoption of the Federal Constitution to the 

end of the Sixteenth Conmns. By Richabd Hildreth. In three vols. Svo, 
oloth, pp. xxiv, TO^xxiii, && (American JBdition.) Price f4.76. 

The most elaborate History of the United States yet written,— intended 

to be impartial, but written under the influence of strong American 

feeling against England. Bat apart from its reference to England, it 

la, npon the whole, impartial, and admirably written. It may be 

reicwded as a standard History of the United Btates— three volumes 

being occapled with their Colonial history, and three with their history 

as independant States. 

77. History of the Colonization of the United States : — From the 

earliest dboovery of the American Continent, to the Peace of Aix la Chapelle, 

1848. By GsoaoH Bahckopt. In three vols. Svo., sheep, pp. h-viii. 46«-|-viii, 

476. (American Edition.) Price $6.00. 

This is a charming History from beginning to end — full of instruction 

given in a most attractive style. 

79. A History of the American Revolution : — ^Firat published by 

the Society for (he Dcmision of Useful Knowledge. Bevised and enlaiwed. Bv 
the Bev. J. L. Blaxe, DJ). Idmo., halj sheep, pp. 252. (American Edition.) 
Price 81 cents. 

The Society under whose auspices this narrative was prepared, is a 
sufficient guarantee of its English and literary character ; and its having 
passed through several editio^is in America, is proof of its impartiality 
and excellence in the estimation of the American public. 

80. History of the United States : — From their First Settlement 

as Colonies to the dose of the Administration of Mr. Madison in 1817. By |Ujjia 
Halb. In two vols, half sheep, lamo, pp. 2»5-r202=687. (American Editlou.) 
Price 76 cts. 

A Standard compendium of the history of the United States— useful 
as an introduction to a larger work — written in an agreeable style. 

81. Border Wars of the American Revolution : — By William 
L. Stoitb. In two vols., half sheep, lemo, pp. 384+381=^66. (American Edi- 
tlon.) Price 76 eta. 

These rolumes are full of thrilling incident, and are written in the 

lively style of the author of the IA/4 of Brant. 

82. An Historical and inscriptive account of Iceland, Greenland, 
and the ^aroe /«(a«dt .—ISmo., half sheep, pp. 860. (American Edition.) 
Price 88 cts. 

This volume, originally published in Edmburghin 1840, and reprinted 

in New York in 1861, delineates, with much labour and skill, the 

physical features, history, customs and character of the people of three 

of the most remarkable countries on the globe. 

88. The History of Charlemagne, By G. P. B. James, Es^. 

Half sheep, ISmo., pp. 408. (American Edition.) Price 88 cts. 

With the age of Charlemagne, the great drama of the history of the 
modem kingdoms of Europe opens. A knowledge of the state of 
Fntnoe and tba other nations of western Europe at that period is iMcee* 
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flary to the proper study of that history. That knowledge is famished 
in Mr. Jameses history of Gharlemagne, together with judiciously com- 
piled deCails of the priTate and public life of that extraordinary person 
and age. 

84. Spain, Illustrated with Engravings. 18mo., pp. 808. 

(London Christian Knowledge Society. ( Price 45 cts. 

This is an excellent epitome of the history of Spain for youth. 

86. History of the Moors in Spain : — Translated firom the French 
original of M. Fx<okian ; to which is added a brief notice of IsmaeUsm. Half 
sheep, ISmo., pp. 28e. (American £dition.) Price 88 cts. 

This is a translation from the French. It is a methodical, brief, and 

and animated delineation of the origin, conquests, government, and 

character of the Moon during the 782 years of their existence in Spain. 

86. Sketches from Venetian History : — In two vols. With En- 
gravings. 18mo.. cloth, pp. 447-1- 890=845. (English Edition.) Price n.85. 

Ibid, — (American Edition.) In two vols. ISmo., half sheep, 

pp. 319-i-S21=640. Price 75 cts. 

These volumes formed part of the series of Murray*s ** London Family 
Library.** The American reprint is very inferior to the English original. 
These volumes contain a connected and lucid sketch of Venetian History 
from the earliest times until 1798, when Venice became a province of 
Austria. The English edition is ornamented with several neatly ex- 
ecuted plates and wood engravings; and both editions contam a map of 
the City of Venice. 

87. A History of the Italian Bepublics : — Being; a view of the 
rise, progress, and lUl of Italian fireedom. By J. C. L. de Sibmondi. ISmo, 
half sheep, pp. 800. (American Edition.) Price 48 cts. 

The learned author of this volume had written the history of the 
Italian Republics in 16 volumes — a work ofimmense research and deep 
political philosophy, and which is a standard work of reference by the 
learned. In the work before us, Sismondi has presented, in one 
volume, the essence of his great work. He says, it is " not an abridge- 
ment of my great work, but an entirely new history, in which, with my 
eyes fixed solely on the free people of the several Italian States, I have 
iitudied to portray within a compass which would be compatible with 
anunation and interest, their first deliverance, theur heroism, and their 
misfortunes.** 

88. Italy, and the Italian Islands : — Erom the earliest ages, to 
the present time. By William Spauldikg, Esq. In three vols. 18mo., half 
sheep, pp. 871+880+888=1134. (American Edition.) Price $ia8. 

These volumes originally formed three of the volumes of the 
*' Edinburgh Cabinet Library ;*' they are written with discriminatiDg 
impartiality, and are regarded as the best popular history of the land of 
beauty and wretchedness, of grandeur and meanness. 

89. Great Moents : — ^Described by distinguished Historians, 

dhroniders and other writers. Collected and in part translated, by P&^kcis 
SiBFBS. 12mo., cloth, pp. 416. (American Edition.) Price 70 cts. 

This is one of a series of books published under the sanction of the 
Massachusetts Board of Education lor School Libraries, and consists of 
the narrative, by as many writers, of sixteen of the most remarkable 
events and characters that are recorded in liistory. It is a very enter- 
taining and instructive volume. 

90. Polynesia ; — Or an historical account of the principal islands 

in the South Sea^ including New Zealand. By the RigM Bev. M. Bussbll, 
LL.D. 18ma, half sheep, pp. 862. (American Edition.) Price 38 cts. 

This work, the contents of which are fully indicated by the title, is 

prepared with the industry, learning and ability which characterises 

the other works of the same author on Egypt, Palestine, &c. 

91. History and Present Condition of the Barhary States ; — 
Comprehending a view of the Civil Institutions, Antiquities, Arts, Religion, 
Literature, Commerce, Agriculture and Natural Productions. By Bev M. 
RussKLL, LLJ). With Engravings. 18mo., half sheep, pp. 848. (American 
Edition.) Price 88 cts. 

The countries stretching along the southern shores of the Mediterra- 
nean, are famous in the annals of ancient Carthage and Rome, and 
scarcely less so in the history of the middle and latter ages. This 
volume presents a comprehensive and interesting historical outline of 
these countries during the eventful periods of their history. 

92. Tartar Tribes, 16mo., cloth, pp. 192. (London Beligious 
Ohract Society.) Price 66 cts. 

This is an interesting account of a remarkable portion of the human 
race, and illustrates many .historical references in the Old TeeUment 
Scriptures. 



93. Nubia and Jh/ssinia ; — Comprehending their Civil history, 

Antiquities, Arts, keligion. Literature and Natural History. By the Rev. M. 
Rusaiiix, LLJ). 18mo., half sheep, pp. 881. (American Edition.) Price 88 cts. 

Nubia and Abyssinia were the "Ethiopia above Egypt** of the 

ancients ; and Mr. Russeirs description and history 6f these remarkable 

countries, is highly instructive and entertaining. 

94. The Court and People of Persia. By JoHK Kitto, D.D., 
P.$.A. With engravings. ISmo^ doth, pp. 192-rl98=38^ (London Beligious 
Tract Society.) Price 38 cU. 

Ibid : — In two separate vols. pp. 192+193=384, gilt edges. 

Price 20 cts. each. 

The reader will find in these volumes an interesting account of the 
government and people of Persia, prepared by a profound Oriental 
scholar. 

95. The Chinese ; — ^A general description of the Empire of 

China and its inhabitants. By John Prancis Davis, Esq., F.B.8. In two vols. 
18mo., half sheep, pp. 883-1-440^823. (American Edition.) Price 76 cts. 

The author of these volumes resided twenty years in Chinas-having 

first accompanied Lord Amherst in his embassy to Pelcin in 1816, and 

afterwards succeeded Lord Napier as the chief authority of the British 

Government in China. He has, therefore, had favourable opportunities 

to qualify himself for the task which he has undertaken, and so well 

executed. The Chinese are not only superior to the other nations of 

Asia, but have an antiquity and a popuiation, institutions and commerce, 

and occupy a poution and relations which invest the study of their 

history with more than ordinary interest. The author of this history 

remarks, that his " pages being intended wholly for the nse of the 

general reader, so much only of each subject has been touched upo* as 

seemed calculated to convey a summary, though at the same time 

accurate, species of information in an easy and popular way.*' 

96. The people of China; — Their History, Court, Beligion, 
(Sovemment, Ac &c. 18ma, cloth, pp. aiO. (London : Beligious Tract Society-) 
Price 68 cts. • 

This volume contains a brief and very lucid account of what is in- 
^cated in the title. 

97. The Empire of Japan ; — ^An account. Geographical and 

Historical, "horn the earliest period down to the present time. With enxravingfl. 
By Chakles MacFablahe, Esq. 12mo., cloth, pp. 365. (American Edition.) 
Price ^1.00. 

This is an admirable account of the Islands and Empire of Japan, 
illustrated with 28 well executed wood engravings. 

Ibid. — Abridged, 18mo., boards, pp. 234. (American Sunday 

School Union.) Price 30 cts. 

78. Historical View of the progress of Discovery on the more 

Northern Coastaof America:— By P. P. Tttlkr, Esq. ; with i)e9criptive Sketches 
of the Natural History of the North American Rceiona. By James AVilboit, 
Bsq. 16m0n half sheep, pp. 860. (American EditionO Price 38 cts. 

This volume (originally published as one of the series of the 

" Edinburgh Cabinet Library ") contains one of the best popular accounts 

we have of the early discoveries and natural history of the North 

American Regions. 

98. The History of the Thirty Years' War /—Translated from 
the German of Fkkdbick Schiller. By the Rov. A. J. W. MoEBisosr, A.M. 
16mo., half sheep, pp. 370. (American Edition.) Price 40 cts. 

The Thirty Years' War grew out of the Lutheran Reformation ; it 
involved all the great powers of Eorope, and terminated in settling the 
mutual reUtions of the Roman Catholics and Protestants in the several 
States of Germany. Schiller's history of this most eventful war, is the 
masterpiece of the many productions of this great German genius. 

99. The History of the Popes, — Their Church and State in the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. By Leopold Rankb. Translate finom 
the last edition of the German, by Waltbb Keatino Kelly. Esq^ B.A. In 
one vol., royal 8vo., pp. 644, double columns. (American Edition.) Price $1.20. 

The fairness, comprehensiveness, and great ability of this history are 

acknowledged alike by Protestant and Papal writers. 

100. A History of England ; — From the first Livasion of the 

Romans, to tne accession of William and Mary in 1688. By the Rev. JoHK 
LiNaAKD,D.D. In thirteen volumes, 12mo., cloth, (pp. about 350 each volume. 
Price 60 cttt. per vol. 

As the author of this history was a Roman Catholic priest, and an 
advocate of the Roman Catholic Church, his history may be regarded 
as the Roman Catholic view and interpretation of the facts of English 
history ; and as such, it should be read in connexion with the other 
histories of England which have been noticed. The Edinburgh Review 
remarks, that ** The merits of Dr. Lhigard are of a high class. He gen- 
erally discusses controverted (acts with candour, acnteness and per- 
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Bpicuity. He lelects, in general, judiciously, urangefl natarallj, relatea 
without prolixity and confusion.** 

101. An Abridged History of Etigland, — To which is added, an 
Abstract of the Constitution and a Geogn^hical Treatise, according to the 
Boman, Saxon, and Modem Divisions, to the end of the Beign of GeorB« IV. 
By AlO*. Mylius. lima, sheep, pp. 864 (American [Baltimore] Edition.) 
Price SOcts. 

102. Ancient History^ — From the Dispersion of the Sons of 

Noe, to the Battle of Actimn, and Change of the Boman Bepuhlic into an 
Empire. By Peteh Pkedbt, D,D., Professor of History in St. Mary's Roman 
Catholic College, Baltimore. Carefully revised and enlamd. 1 voL, 12mo., 
cloth. (American Edition.) Price, library style, marble edges, $L10. 

103. Modem History^ — From the Coming of Christ and the 
Change of the Boman B<epublic into an Empire, to the year of our Lord 1860. 
By Petes F&edbt, D J). (American Edition.) Price, libraiy stylo, marble 
edges, ^10. 

These histories are well arranged, carefully compiled, and written in 

an agreeable style. They present the Boman Catholic Tiew of the 

events and subjects of which they treat, and are recommended by the 

authorities of that Church. 

104. Bossuefs Discourae on Universal History. 

This is as an easy introduction to, and a splendid outline of ancient 
history down to the age of Charlemagne. The judicious and eloquent 
Hallam remarks, " This discourse of Bossuet^s is, perhaps, the greatest 
effort of his wonderful genius. Every preceding abridgment of so 
immense a subject had been supeifidal and dry. He first irradiated 
the entire annals of antiquity, down to the age of Charlemagne, with 
flashes of light that lereal a unity and coherence which had been lost 
in their magnitude and obscurity.^' 

CHUECH HISTOBIES— PEOTESTANT AUTHOBS. 



105. Neander's General History of the Christian JReliyion and 
CAurcft,— Translated flrom the (3erman. By Professor Joseph Toebbt. In 
two vols., 8vo. With Portrait. /^American Edition.^ Price $4.80. 

Ibid, — (English Edition.) By Hugh James Eose. Price 

$8.00. 

106. The History of Christianity,— Yrom the Birth of Christ to 
the Abolition of Psganism in the Boman Empire. By the Bev. Hxvbt Mnx- 
MA9, B.D. With Preface and Notes by James Murdoch, DJ). In one voL, 
8vo., cloth, pp. 628, double columns. (American Edition.) Price $1.20. 

107. An JEcclesiastical History, Ancient and Modem, — From the 
Birth of Christ to the b^nninff of the Eighteenth Century. By the Bev. Johk 
Lawbbnce Moshsim, DJ). Translated by the Bev. A. MaculIHE, DJ>. In 
onevol.,8vo. (English Edition.) Price I2.7B. 

Ibid, — (English Edition.) 1 vol., cloth. By Mtjbdoch and 

Beid. Price 12.00. 

Ibid, — In which the Eise, Progress, ond Variation of Church 

Power are considered in their Connection with the State of Leamins and Phi- 
losophy, and the Political History of Europe during that Period. Translated, 
with Notes, &c.. by A. Maclainb, DJ). A new Edition,oontinued to 1826, by 
C. CooTB, LLJ). 2 vols., Svo, sheep, extra. (American Edition.) Price (84)0. 
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The Antiquities of the Anglo-Saxon Church, — ^By the Eev. 
JoHif LiiroABD, DJ>. In 1 voL, huige Svo., cloth, pp. 822. (Amerioan Edition.) 
Price ^.20. 

Jiii,— (English Edition.) In two vols., cloth, Svo. Price $5.00. 

109. History of the Christian Church, — Prom its Establishment 
to the present Century. By the Bev. Joseph Bbbvb. In one voL, Svo., sheep, 
pp. 628. (American Edition. Price 75 cts. 

A Compendious Abstract of the History of the Christian 
Church,— From its first foundation to the eighteenth century. By the Bev. 
William Oahan, O.SJL In one vol., 12mo., sheep, pp. 860. (American Edi- 
tion.) Price 60 cts. 
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HISTOEICAL BOOKS FOE JUVENILE AND 
CHILDEEN'S LIBEAEIES. 



The historical books mentioned in the following list, are very suitable for 
Juvenile and ChiIdreo*s Libraries, both in style and illustrations, as well as 
in size and subjects. They are, of course, equally adapted to form the 
children's department of any Public Library. 

ENGLISH EDITIOBTS. 

Pbicb 
111. The moments of General Ancient History :-'(6t}i vol. 
*' Instructor.") Society Promoting Christian Knowledge. KImo., doth, 
PP.2S8 4BCtB. 

The Elements of General Modem History: — (7th vol. 
"Instructor.") Society Promoting Christian Knowledge. 16mo.,cloth, 
« pp. 28S. 4 46 • 



Fbios 
20 Ota 
85 - 



Ancient Egypt: — ^Its Monuments and History. Eeligious 

Tiact Society. ISmo., doth, pp. 192. 

I%« Egyptian : — Eeligious Tract Society. 16mo., square, 

dotn,pp.lOO. 

Ancient Jerusalem: — Eeligious Tract Society. 16mo.| 

cloth, pp. 192. 

Modem Jerusalem: — Eeligious Tract Society. 16mo., 

doth, pp. 192 

Laws and Polity of the Jews: — Eeligious Tract Society. 

lemo, doth, w>. 174 

The Jordan and Bead Sea: — ^Eeligious Tract Society. 

lemo, doth, pp. 192 .'. 

The Crusades: — ^Eeligious Tract Society. 16mo., doth, 

pp.192 

Idunuea, teith a Survey of Arabia and the Arabians : — 

Beligious Tnct Society. 16mOn doth, pp. 192 

The Arab: — ^Eeligious Tract Society. 16mo., square, 

doth, pp. 152 

Persia : — ^Eeligious Tract Society. 16mo., cloth, pp. 200. 
China : — ^Eeligious Tract Society. 16mo., cloth, pp. 163. 

French Bevolution, Sketches of its History; — ^Eeli- 
gious Tract Society. Whno, doth, pp. 192. 

Short Stories from [^Prenchl History: — Eeligious Tract 
Society, lemo, square, doth, pp. 164. 

Norway, Sweden, and Lapland: — Eeligious Tract Society. 
ISmo., doth, pp. 162 

History of England: — Society Promoting Christian 

Knowledge. 12mo, cloth, pp. 196 

Plain and Short History of England for Children: — 
By Oboxob Davys, D. D. lOmo., boards, pp. 2ftS 

Short Stories from English History : — ^First series. So- 
dety Promoting Christian Knowledge. lOmo., square, cloth, pp. 116 .... 

Short Ivories from English History: — Second series. 
Society ProuKydng C!hristian Knowledge. Ktaio., square, doth, pp. 205. 

Short Stories from English History : — Third series. So- 
ciety Promoting Christian Knowledge lOmo., square, doth, pp. ITT.... 

History of the Great Plague in London (1665 ;) — Society 
Promoting Christian Knowtedga ICmo., square, doth, pp. 225 

lona Island : — ^By Eev, W. L. Axexaitdee, J)!), Eeli- 
gious Tract Society. lOmo., square, doth, pp. 192 

AMEBICAN EDITI0I7S. 

112. Historyof Greece:— BjDt, Goldsmith. 16mo.,half 

alieep, pp. 884 - 88 ' 

History of Borne : — ^By Dr. Goldsmith. 16mo., half 

sheep, pp. 840 « * 

Beauties of French History .—'^y John Ebost, LL.D. 

16mo.,haSf sheep, pp. 252. 80 * 

Beauties of English History .-—By John Feost, LL.D. 

16mo., huf sheep, pp. 252. •• 

Ancient Egypt: — It^ Monuments and History. (Am- 
erican SnncbySdiool Union.) Eeligious Tract Society. lOmo., boards, 
pp.192. .; n ' 

Curiosities of .%jfp^:— (American Sunday School Union.) 
16nx>., boards, pp. 180 * 

Babylon and the Banks of the Euphrates .-—-(American 
Sunday School Union. Beligioua Tract Sodety. 16mo., boards, pp. 19^ 21 

Mnevah and the Tigris: — (American Sunday School 
Union.) Bd^glous Tract Sodety. 16mo., boards, pp. 192 H 

Cdurt of Persia: — In connection with Scriptural 
usages. By J. Kitto. DJ). (American Sunday School Union.) Eeli- 
gious Tract Society. lOrnc boards, pp. 192 n 

People of Persia: — In comiection with Scriptural 

luages. By J. Kitto, D J). (American Sunday Schod Union.) Eeli- 
gious Tract Sodety. lemc boards, pp. 192. n 

The Jew, at Home and ^ftrcww^ .-—(American Sunday 

Schod Union.) IBmo., boards, pp. 188 *? 

Idunuea, with a Survey of Arabia and the Arabians : — 
(American Sunday Schod Union.) Eeligious Tract Sodety. lOmo, 
boards, pp. 192 «I 

The Arab and his Country : — (American Sunday School 

Union.) lOmo, boards, pp. 179 - • 

Bedouin Arabs — their Manners and Customs : — (Ameri- 
can Sunday School Union.) lOmo., boards, pp. 160 tS 

The Druids, at the time of Christ .—(American Sunday 

School Union.) ICmo, boards, pp. 118 W 

The Early Saxons; or, the Character and Influence of the 
/Skunmractf.— (American Sunday School Union. lOmo., boards, pp. 144. SI 

2%tf Tarter Tribes .-—(American Sunday School Union.) 
BeligiooB Timet Sodety. 16mo., boards, pp. 192 A 
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The Crusades: — (American Sunday School TJnion.) 

BeligiouB Tract Society. 16mo., boards, pp. 19S 

Ijondan in Modem Times : — (American Sunday School 

Union.) Religious Tract Society. 16mo., boards, pp. 199 

Zona Island: — Bj Rev. W. L. Alexakdeb, D.D. 

(American Sunday School Union.) Religious Tract Socie^. ISmo., 
boards, pp. 199 

Ancient Jerusalem i — (American Sunday School TJnion.) 

Beligioos Tract Society. IGmo.. boards, pp. 192 

Modem Jerusalem : — (American Sunday School TJnion.) 

Religious Tract Society. Ifimo., boards, pp. 198 

The French Bevolution: — Sketches of its History. 

(American Sunday School Union.) Religious Tract Society. Ifimo., 
boards, pp. 192 

Outlines of Grecian History: — (Society Promotiog 

Christian Knowledge.) lOmo., doth, pp. 162 

Outlines of Bomati History : — (Society Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge.) 16mo., doth, pp. 166 

Outlines of English History ; — (Society Promoting 
Christian Knowlec(ge.) 16mo., doth, pp. 168 

Outlines of French History : — (Society Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge.) 16mo, cloth, pp. 240 



Fuel 
21 Cts. 
U • 

U « 

21 " 
21 • 

21 " 
26 *• 



NATTJRAL HISTORT. 

OVHKIUJ. BXHARK8. 

'Katvral Hxstobt Li the history of the material world, and in its moet ex- 
tended sense, embraces the whole creation, £rom the largest celestial orb to 
the smallest particle of dost, from the mightiest archangel to the minutest 
ammalcale. Thia field is so raat, that a life time can cultiTate but a small 
porUon of it. Even -a general surrey of it requires that it shoold be divided 
into parts, the same as ire divide the globe we inhabit into continents, is- 
lands, &c., in order to recollect and contemplate the relations and charao- 
teristics of its various parts. For example, when the object of Natariil His- 
tory is the magnitude, positions and revolotions of the heavenly bodies, it Is 
called Astronomy ; or Opties, when it investigates the nature and laws of 
light ; or Owloffy and Minerology when it enquires into the nature, arrange- 
snent and changes of the materials constituting the earth on which we live ; 
or Cftography^ when it describes the surface of the earth ; or Botany^ when it 
treats of the pUmts and trees which grow out of the earth ; or Zoology^ when 
It relates to the animals which move upon the earth, whether on land, in the 
air, or in the sea; Natural Philotophy^ when it explains the laws which 
regulate tiie motions of all bodies; and Chemittryy when it investigates their 
elements and properties. These divisions of Natural History are also subdi- 
vided into various departments, to enable the student of nature to take one 
portion at a time, without being distracted by the multitude of objects around 
bim. Natural History, therefore, embraces every object in nature, organic 
and inorganic, — it is a contemplation of the wonderons works of God, the 
study of which is the basis of religion. It has been well observed, that " the 
study of Natural History is pregnant with pure delights and solid advan- 
tages : the order, the design, and balance observable in the laws, the com- 
binations of structure and mechanism with which they are associated, the 
«nds to be obtained, the simplidty of the means for obtaining them, are ail 
so many proofs of divine wisdom and superintendence. We look with de- 
light, and with the more delight as we understand the more, on the beauti- 
ful and complicated machinery of our manufactories, which seems to perform 
«o many labours as it were by enchantment, but in Nataral History we be- 
hold a scheme more vast» a structure more curious, operations more compli- 
cated, and more important means more adapted and laws more profound.*^ 
The objects of Natural History are asually arranged in three great divi- 
dons, which are called Kingdoms ; namely, the Animal^ the VegttabU^ and 
the Mineral kmgdoms. Under each of these heads, will books be foun^, 
well adapted for popvdar libraries, and some of them suitable text-books for 
schools. 



ZOOLO&T— ANIMAL KINGDOM. 



Frinciples of Zoology : — Touching the Btructure, derelop- 

ment, distribution and natural arFsngement of the races of a"im«.ia living and 
extinct. By Louis Aoassiz and A. A. GoviJ). 12mo., cloth pp. 260. (Ameri- 
can £ditk>n.) Price 86 cts. 

This excellent work, viewing Zoology in connexion with Geology, 
has been prepared by two Professors of harvard College, Kassachu- 
setts. The autiiors remark, in the Pre&ce, that " the design of this 
work is to furnish an epitome of the leading principles of the science of 



Zoology, as deduced from the present state of knowledge, so illustrated 
as to be intelligible to the beginner.** ** Popular names have been em- 
ployed as far as possible, and to the scientific names an English termi- 
nation has generally been given; but the technical terms have been 
added, in brackets, whenever misunderstanding was apprehended.'* 

2. Zoology: — A systematic account of the general structure 

habits, uistincts of uses of tbeprlncipal ftoiiliee of the Animal Kingdom, illus- 
trated with engpavings. By w. B. CAiPEKTBii, M.I).. F.B.8. In two volumes. 
SVC doth. pp. viii, We-Hru, 68««1177. (English Edition.) Price $1^. 

These volumes are prefaced by an eloquent introduction on the *' ob- 
jects and nature of Zoological Science ; pleasures and advantages of 
the study,** and contain a systematic and comprehensive view of that 
science — written with rare ability and learning, and illustrated with a 
great number of appropriate engravings. This standard work is the 
storehouse whence the materials of many smaller works on Natural His- 
tory are obtained. 
8. Zoological Recreations: — By W. J. Beodebip, Esq., F.E.S. 

ISmc cloth, pp. 370. (American Edition.) Price 80 cts. 

This volume is what its title indicates. It consists of a collection of 
papers which originally appeared in the London New Monthly Maga. 
tine^ when under the editorship of the brilliant and witty Theodore 
Hook, and the inimitable Thomas Hood, and consists of a series of 
amusing essays on birds and animals. 

Ii. Mrst Books of Natural History .—By W. S. W. Eusoheit. 
BBBOES, M.I). From the text of Professors Milne Edwards and Achiixb 
Comte of Paris. (American Editions.) __ 

PsiCB 

1. Elements of Anatomy and Physiology. 12mo boards, pp. liO 40 Cts. 

8. Elements of Mamology. lime, boards, pp. 163 40 

8. Elements of Ornithology. ISmo., boards, pp. 1S4 40 

4. Elements of Herpetlogy and Ichthyology. 12mo., boards, pp. 146 40 •• 

5. Elements of Oonchology. 12mo., boards, pp. 114. 40 

«. Elements of Entomology. 12mo., boards, pp. 121 40 

7. Elements of Botany. 12ma, boards, pp. 40 

8. Elements of Geology. 12mo., boards, pp. 286. 60 

We have met with no work which, within the same limits, and fop 
the same price, contains a more systematic, comprehensive and lucid a 
view of the science and phenomena of Natural History, than these eight 
volumes. The series treats of the following subjects : — 

Under the heading of Vertebrate Animals; Mamology— or the 
the natural history of milk-eating animals ; Ornithology— or the natural 
history of birds;— Herpetlogy— or the natural history of reptiles; 
Icthyology or the natural history of fishes. 

Under the head of Invertebrate Animals ;— Molluscs— or the natural 
history of soft animals, embracing Conchology, or a discourse on shells ; 
Entomology, or the natural history of insects: — ^the natural history of 
Geradinidans, or spiders ; — ^the natural history of Crustsceans, or crabs * 
— the natural history of Annelidans, or worms; the natural history of 
Zoopbyte8,or radiate animals; — Botany or the natural history of plants ;— 
Geology, or the natural history of the earth^s st-octure : to which is 
appended a glossary, or lexicon of the terms and the accentuation o^ 
the terms throughout, used in natural history. The work is aiso 
illustrated with nearly one thousand engravings. To the teacher or 
general student o^natural history, this work is of great value ; but it is 
not so well adapted for popular reading. The work is also published in 
two large volumes, each complete in itself with a glossory of the 
scientific terms employed in it, and their pronounciation. 

K A History of the Earth and Animated Nature : — By Oliteb 
Goldsmith, HLB. Illustrated with Eighty-five Engravings. In 4 vols. 8vo., 
g vols, hi one,) sheep, pp. 287-r291-!-802+319=1199. (American Edition.) Price 

J. Goldsmith's Natural History: — Abridged for the use of 
Schools, By Mrs. PiuuvOTOv. ISmOb, cloth, pp. «27. (American Edition.) 
Price 60 cts. 

This work is little more than a translation of Buffon ; and though 
sot altogether accurate, or scientific in its arrangement, is nevertheless 
composed in a style and manner so fascinating, that it has unceasingly 
amused and instructed tens of thousands on both sides of the Atlantic 
during half a century, and it still retains it charms and popularity. The 
abridgment, though designed for schools, is well adapted for popular 
reading. 

r. 2^ Naturalises Library : — Contains scientific and popular 

descriptions of Man, Quadrupeds, B vds. Fishes, Reptiles and Insects, compiled 
firom various works. By A. A. Qouu), MJL Svo., sheep^ pp. 8{>0. (American 
Edition.) Price ^.90. 

This volume of neariy 900 pages may be regarded as a small encyclo- 
pedia of natural history, useful as a book of reference, rather than as a 
popular reading book, or a treatise on natural history. It i; got up in 
excellent style. 
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8. An EMif Introduction to the Study of the Animal Kingdom, 
according to the natural method of Cuvier. Uliutratod. 18ma, doth, pp. 280. 
(EngUsh Edition.) Price $1.00 

The author remarks, that "The object of this woik is to induct the 
uninformed into the study of natural history cu a ncience, by exhibiting 
an intelligible outline of the system, observable in one of those great 
departments of physics, which treat of the nature and properties of 
natural objects.** This work is a text-book to learn and teach the 
elements of the science, rather than a popular reading book. The 
system of arrangement is that of Cuvier. The coloured prints which 
accompany it are used in the Provincial Model School ; and the book 
itself is studied by the teachers. 

9. Scripture Natural History : — Beinff an account of Animals, 

Ti-eos, Plants, and Precious Stones mentioned m the Holy Scripture, together 
with remarks on Agriculture. Climate, &o. Engravings. ISmo., cloth, pp. 806. 
(London Christian Knowledge Society.) Price M cts. 

The numerous vignettes of this volume are finely executed ; and the 

work, from beginning to end, is as hiteresting and instructive as its 

topics are diversified ; showing, on every page, that the God of Nature 

and the Author of tho Bible are one and the same Being. No Library 

should be without one or more copies of this delightful work. 

10. Bible Quadrupdeds ; — The Natural History of the animals 
mentioned in Scripture. By Thomas Binqlet. lOmo., square, cloth pp. 18S. 
(English Edition.) Price 80 cts. 

The selections and engravings of this little volume are excellent, and 

are well adapted to please the eye and instruct the mind. 

11. Natural History : — Or Uncle Philip's conversations with 
the children about tools and trades among infSonor animals. 12mo half sheet, 
pp. 273. (American Edition.) Price 28 cts. 

This is one of an American series of a "boy's and girl's library," and 
is written in a Christian spirit, and contains many interesting and in- 
structive things for children. 

12. The Pictorial Museum of Animated Nature, — In two vols 

4to., cloth., pp. 4O0NS2=S8:i. (English Edition.) Price 18.00. 

Tht'se noble volumes are designed as works of reference, for the stu- 
dent of natural history, and not to circulate in a neighbourhood [from 
bouse to house. They contain no less than 8,906 engravings (with ex- 
planations) of Mammalia, Birds, Reptiles, Fishes, MoUusca, and Insects. 

13. The Naturalist's Library, — ^Edited by Sir William Jab- 
DINB, Bart. In forty vols. 12mo., average, pp. 300. (English Edition.) Prioe 
dft cts per vol. 

Of the forty volumes of this elaborate work, thirteen Tolumes are 

devoted to Animals, fourteen volumes to Birds, seven volumes to Insects, 

and six volumes to Fishes. The engravings are all beautifully coloured. 

We would not advise the purchase of this work except for large libraries 

in cities and towns. It Is valuable for reference, but not so well adapted 

for general reading as other smaller and more popular works previously 

noticed. 



14. A Familiar History of Birds : — Their nature, habits and 

instincts. With engravings. By Edward Stanlbt. D.D.,F.BhS. (London: 
Society for promoting Christian Knowledge.) 18mo., cloth, pp. 480. Price* $1.00 

Tho object of this work is to present the reader with interesting 

facts, rather than with a scientific treatise on Ornithology. Yet this 

work is prepared upon scientific principles, while it contains a Urge 

collection of entertaining and instructive facts, related in an agreeable 

style, and illustrated by numerous engravings. 

15. Popular Introduction to the Study of Birds : — Or the Ele- 
ments of Oriuthoiogy on Scientific Principles, illustrated. (London: Religious 
Traot tSociety.) i8mo., cloth, pp. 684. Price $1.80. 

The title of this work truly indicates its character — the elementary 
science of Orinithology illustrated by facts. The winged creation is di' 
vlded into its characteristic orders and tribes ; the peculiarities of each 
are clearly described and physiologically discussed. The engravings 
in this volume are nearly two hundred in number, and well executed. 

16. Elements of Ornithology : — With four hundred EuOTavings. 
By Charles Seooks. 12mo, cloth, pp. 8*24. (American Edition.) Price |1.00. 

This work commences with an excellent introduction on the import- 
ance and advantages of the study of natural history, and a lucid essay — 
illustrated by appropriate engravings — on the comparative anatomy of 
man and the feathered tribes. In the department of anatomy and phy- 
siology, the arrangement of the celebrated French Professor, Milne Ed- 
ward's "Elementary Course of Natural History for the use of Colleges 
and Seminaries,*' is followed. The illustrations are very numerous, 
and relate largely to American birds. 



18. (1.) Gosse's Natural History of Mammalia. lUustratecL 

ISmo., cloth, pp. 803. Price <I8 cts. 

(2.) Gosse*s Natural History of Birds. Illustrated. 18mo., 

doth, pp. 827. Price 68 cts. 

(3.) &osse*a Natural History of Beptiles. Illustrated. 
8mo., cloth, pp. 296. (London : Christian Knowledge Society.) Price 68 etai 

These three little volumes are charmingly written, printed in large 
type and on excellent paper, and illustrated by fine engravings on 
wood. The systematic divisions of modem science are adhered to ; 
the illustrations are drawn as fkr as possible from British species. "The 
technical character of the class, of the orders, the families and the 
genera^ are given with scientific accuracy, but in language intelligible to 
all ; their geographical distribution is particularly noticed ; and the histoiy 
of each selected species is given somewhat in detail, and interspened 
with characteristic anecdotes.** 

19. (1.) Natural History of Quadrupeds: — 12ino, half sheep, pp. 

SiA. Price 38 cts. 

(2.) Natural History of Birds : — Their Architecture, Habita, 

and Faculties. 12mo., half sheep, pp. 806. (American £ditk>n.) Prioe 88 eta. 

These two books are American reprints of one of the series of woito 
published by the Britiah Society for the Diffimon of tJ%«fvi Kmnm^ 
ledge; they are written in a pleasing and elegant style, and contain a 
large amount of entertaining knowledge. 

20. A Popular Introduction to Ihe Study qf Q^iuidruveds: — Or 
of the chiss Mammalia, on scientifio prinoiplen. illustrated. (London : BelisioBB 
Tract Society.) 18mo., cloth, op, 482. Prioe 11.35. 

In the introduction to this volume, there is a brief and beautiful cms^ 
on the resembhinces and differences between the vegetable and animal 
kingdoms, and their relations to the surroonding world. Qoadnipeds 
or Mammalia, or manniferous animals, are considered in nine orden or 
groups, according to iheir natural eharaeteristica. The portion of the 
animal creation portrayed in this volume, with the aid of many iHostra- 
tive engravings, ** comprehends (as it has been justly remarked) tbosa 
animals whose organization is moet developed, whose senses ar moat 
delicate, whose intelligence is most perfect, who are more intimately 
connected with ourselves, who poeaess more of our attention, and are 
more essential to our immediate welfare.** 

21. A Popular History of Beptiles: — Or anintroductiofnto iiie 
BtudyoftheclasB Reptiles on Scientific Prindples. With BngravingB. (I^Mukm: 
B^li^ous Tract Society.) ISmo., cloth, pp. 328. Prioe 91.36. 

This is the third of the series of the History of Animals by the Lon- 
don Religious Tract Society, (the two preceding being the history of 
Quadrupeds and of Bird*^) and is prepared with like learning and skill, 
illustrated with numerous engravings, as the volumes already noticed. 

22. Natural History of the Elephant : — As he exists in a wild 

state, and he luw been more subeervient in peace and in war» to tho purpoBOS of 
man. 12mo.. half sheep, pp. 300. (American Edition.) Prioe 38 eta. 

This is an American reprint of one of the excellent series originally 

published by the " Britiah Society for the Diffusion of Useful Kiuw 

ledge.'* 

23. An Introduction to Untomoloyy :— Or Elements of the 

Natural History of Insects : comprisuig an account of noxious and uaeftd ins«ts; 

of their metamorphoses, r " " ^ ^-^^^-^: s-« * »«— 

hybernation, instinof 
WM. Sprsce, Esq., 

Price n.ao. 

This work has passed through six London editions, and has been 
reprinted in America. The ori^nal work was published in four vdlaDei, 
the first two, treating of the manners and economy of insects, the latter 
two, comprising their anatomy, physiology, orismology, Ac. It is the 
first two volumes of the English Edition, which are embraced in the 
one at the head of this notice. The epistolary form is adopted ; the 
descriptions are elaborate and accurate ; and the allosions and digreanonfl 
are always agreeable and instructive, and often amusing. 

24. The Natural History of Insects .—With Engravings. In 

2 vols. 18mo., doth, pp. 822+S52»674. (EngUsh Edition). Price H-SS. 

iWrf.— American Edition, pp. 292+308=600. Price 75 cts, 

These little volumes contain an agreeable account of the prindpal 
classes of insects which come under our observation in this country. 

25. (1.) The Life of an Insect :—7artYvcst--hemgtheKistoTyo{ 

the changes of Insects fh>m the egg to the perfect being. Illustrated. StakCK. 
square, cloth, pp. 418. Price 68 cts. 

(2.) The Life of an Insect ;— Part Second— being mi accoimt 

of Insect Habits, and Manners. Illustrated. 24mo., square^ ctoth, pp. 89^ 
(London: Christian Knowledge Sodety.) Price 68 ota. 
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In the former of ibese two Tolumefl we bare a '* biitory of tbe cbangee 
of Insects from tbe egg to tbe perfect being ; and in tbe latter we bave 
an account of Insect babits and manners." Tbe amusement and profit 
of tbe youthful reader are judiciously consulted in tbe topics, style, 
mecbanical execution and artistical illustrations of tbese little Tolumes. 

26. Imect Architecture : — With Engravings. 18mo., cloth, pp. 

417. (English EdiUon.) Price 50 cts. 

This little work evinces much learning and research on an interesting 
and curious subject — the mechanical science of the insect world. The con- 
structive skill, the discriminating judgment, seeming foresight of tbese 
innumerable i\nj mechanics, are truly wonderfuL 

27. Curiosities of Insect Life^ Sfc, : — With the recent discoveries 

of the Microscope. Engravings, limo^ cloth, pp. 198. (London Beligious 
Tract Society.) Price 56 cts. 

The object of this admirable little book, "is to unfold a few pages of 
the immense and deeply interesting volume of Natural History, relaUng 
to their simple but wonderful forms of life, of which little, as yet, is 
known." " Tbe attention of the reader is directed successively to tbe 
microscope, with its recent improvements, so important an aoziliary to 
diligent and careful investigation ; to life, and its phenomena ; to tbe 
distinction between amimals and vegetables ; and then, from tbe simpl- 
est forms of organic exbtence, to tbe wheel animalcules.^ Tbe illustra- 
tions are sixty in number, and are beautifully executed. 



28. Episodes of Insect Life : — (First series) Insects of Spring ; 

(second series) Insects of Summer ; (third series) Insects of Autumn. In three 
volumes. By Acheta Domestica, M.E.S. 12mo, square, cloth, pp. xvi. S2(H- 
zvi. 826+v. 432==1125. (.American Edition, a ftc-simile of the EngUih Edition.) 
Price, plain, ^6.25 ; coloured, ^10.50. 

These three volumes, with tbeir numerous illustrations, reprinted 

from an English edition, are got up in tbe best style of American art; 

and the perusal of them cannot fail to be instructive and amusing. 

29. (1.) Shells and their Inmates : — ^Illustrated. 16mo., cloth, 

square, pp. 214. Price 80 cts. 

(2.) The History of Insects: — ^lUustratecL 16mo., doth, 

square, pp. 192. Price 80 cts. 

(3.) British Quadrupeds : — Illustrated. 16mo., cloth, square, 

pp. 250. Price 90 cts. 

(4.) Birds: — Illustrated. 16mo., cloth, square, pp. 4X32= 

128. Price 45 cts. 

(6.) Bemarkable Insects : — ^Illustrated. 16mo., doth, square, 

pp.4+S2^l28. (London Beligious Tract Society.) Price 46 cts. 

These five little volumes contain numerous and beautiful Ulnstrations, 
and they are admirably ad^ted to entertain and instruct children and 
youth. 

80. (1.) Lessons derived from the Animal World. — (First series.) 
Illustrated. ISmc, doth, PP. 88L) London; CHiristian Knowledge Society.) 
Price 04 cts. 

(2.) Lessons derived from the Animal World. — (Second 
series.) Illustrated. ISmo., doth, pp. 284 (London; Christian Knowledge 
Society.) Price 64 cts. ^ 

Like all the publications of the Christian Knowledge Society^ tbese 
volumes are beautifully got up. Tbeir object is the selection of lessons 
from the animal world for the regulation of our conduct '^The 
Talnable qualities of animals are described in strict accordance with tbe 
facts of natural history, and a lesson is drawn from each example, 
Qlustretive of the beauty and worth of those dispositions and habits, 
which are constantly practiced by inferior beings, while they are too 
often neglected by those who bear the name, and profess to cheriisb 
the hopes, of Christians.** This elegant and entertaining method of 
communicating instruction is happily pursued in tbese interesting 
Tolumes. 

Und^ — ^In single parts, viz.: — 

(1.) The Book as an example of industry : — 12mo., paper, 
pp.40. PrioeScta. "^ »r r > 

(2.) The Spider, as an example of perseverance: — ^12nio., 

paper, pp. S9. Price 7 cts. 

(8.) The DoQ, as an example of fidelity: — I2mo., paper, pp. 
60. Price 7 cts. -r ^ ./ ,7 »rr >rr 

(4> The Lark J as an example of cheerfulness : — 12mo., paper. 
pp.40. Prico7ct8. j: ^ ^ >r r > 

(5.^ TheBein-Deer, the Horse, and the Camel, as examples of 
doc««y.— 12mo..paper,pp.72. Price 8 cts. 

(B.J The Elephant, as an example of sagacity : — 12moM paper 
pp.60. PriceScts. -r ^ J ^ ,rr 

(7.; The Dove, as an example of attachment to home ;— 12mo., 
piper,pp.40. Price7otB. ' 



(8.J The Ant, as an example of prudence : — I2mo., paper, pp. 

90. Price lOcta. Jr ^ j: r r 7 rr 

(9.) The Bee, as an example of economy : — (Part 1. The ffiye, 

bee,) 12mOn paper, pp. 72. Price 8 cts. 
(lO.J 27te Bee, as an example of economy. — Part I. The 

Humble bee. Plurt II. Solitary bees.) ISmo., paper, pp. 72. Price 8 cts. 

(11 .J The Ass, as an example of patience. — 12ino., paper pp. 
80. (London (Thristian Knowledge Society.) Price 5 cts. 
Price for tbe Series, 80 cts. 

This series of eleven small publications is among the valuable contribu- 
tions of tbe Christian Knovdedge Society, to the amusement and instruc- 
tion of children and youth. Each of the series can be read in an even- 
ing or two, is ornamented with beautiful engravings, and is calculated 
to amuse and unpart much useful knowledge. 

31. {1.) Domesticated Animals : — Considered with reference to 
Civilization end the Arts. By Maby Bobbbts. Illustrated. 16mo, doth, pp. 292. 
Price 75 cts. 

(2.) Book ofAnimdls : — Class Mammalia. 16mo., cloth, pp. 160. 
Price 30 cts. 

(S.) Book of Birds : — Ckss Ayes. 16mo., cloth, pp. 160. 

Price so cts. 

(4.) Book ofBeptiles ; — Class Eeptilia. 16mo., cloth, pp. 134. 

PricoSOcts. 



(5.) Book of Fishes .—Class Pisces. 

Price 80 cts. 



16mo., cloth, pp. 160. 



(6.) Book of Shells : — Containing the classes MoUusca, Conchi- 

fera, Cirrhipeda, Annutata, and Crustacea. lOmo., doth, pp. 155. Price SO eta. 
(7.) Insects and their Habitations : — 16mo., cloth, pp. 96. Price 

22 cts. 

(8.) Insect Manufacturers : — ^Illustrated. I6mo., cloth, square, 

pp.162. Price «5 cts, 

(9.) Eirst Steps in General Knowledge of the Animal Kingdom ; 
— niustraled. lOmo., cloth, pp. 302. Price fe cts. 

(10.) Zoological Sketches ; — Containing descriptions of one hun- 
dred and twenty Animals. Illustrated bv engravings. 12mo., cloth, pp. 249. 
(London : Christian Knowledge Sodety.) Price ^.00. 

These ten little Tolumes are all got up in tbe style of beauty and ele- 
gance which characterises the publications of the ChriHian Knowledge 
Society ; they are designed for children and youth, and are most happily 
adapted to gratify the curiosity, to refine the taste, to improve the 
mind and heart 

82. The Boy and the Birds ;— 12mo., boards, pp. 222. (Ameri- 
can Sunday School Union.) Price 80 cts. 

This little book is prepared by an English Lady, reprinted by the 
American Sunday School Union, and is written in a simple and animated 
style, with illustrations, calculated to please and instruct the youthful 
reader. 

33. Oomparison of Structure in Animals, — The head and the 

snn. lOmo., doth, pp. 192. (London: Beligious Tract Society.) Price 20 cts. 

Hnd. — ^American Sunday School Union. 16mo., paper, pp. 192. 
Many striking comparisons, carious and instructiTe obserrations are 
made in this little book. 

34. A Survey of the^ Wisdom of God in the Creation: — Being 

from tbe Latin text of Professor J. F. Bx7DIKbus» of Germany. Vols, one and 
two of a Compendium of Natural Philosophy. By the B«v. Johjt Weslbt, A. 
H. Revised, corrected, and adapted to the present state of Scionce. By Bobt. 
UUDix. 12mo., cloth, pp. 8M-|-376»760. (English Edition.) Price n^. 

Tbe first of tbese volumes treats of Man and Yertebrated Animals ; 
the second of loTcrtebrated Animals. There is a graphic power and 
locidness in the language employed and tbe descriptions giren, which 
has scarcely ever been equidled, perraded by a deep and elevated piety, 
while tbe editor has adapted the whole work to the present state of 
the science of Zoology. 
86. Budiments of Animal Physiology, — By Dr. Gt. Hamilton. 

lOmo., doth, pp. 106. (Chambers' Educational Course.) Price 80 cts. 

These mdiments are prepared with great ability and skill, and con- 
tain within narrow limits, a clear explanation, with illustrations, of tbe 
elements of Animal Physiology, 
36. Animal Physiology ; — Illustrated with engravings. By W. 

B. Caepbwteb, M3., F.R.S. One vol. 8vo, cloth, pp. vUl, 679. (English Edition.) 
Price 91.20. 

The author of this work is reputed on both sides of the Atlantic as 

holding a high place in the first rank of the Physiologists of the present 

age. It is tbe most comprehensive and lucid, and altogether the beet, 

elementary treatise on Animal Physiology, in the largest cense, with 

which we have met. 
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87. The Principle of Physioloay, — Applied to tKe preservation 

of health, and to the improvement of Physical and Medical Education. By 
AiTDBSW Combe, M. D. 16mo., quarter aheep, pp. 386. (American Edition.; 
Price 38 cts. 

A work not discussing the peculiar phrenological views of the author, 
but admirably adapted to promote the interests of health and education. 
The British and Foreign Medical Rwiew calls it ** a treatise which con- 
tains more sound philosophy, more true practical wisdom relative to the 
all-important subject of preserving health, than any other volume in our 
language.** Miss Sedgwick speaks of it as l^ an admirable book, which 
we earnestly wish every young person would read and study." 



88. Animal Mechanism, and Physiology, — Being a plain and 

ftuniliar exposition of the structure and ftmctiona of the Human System. By 
John U. Gbiscom, M. D. ISmo., half sheep, pp. 357. (Amencan Edition.) Price 
40 cts. 

A well written and well illustrated work, and well adapted to general 

perusal and usefulness. 

89. Popular Anatomy and Physioloay, — Adapted to the use of Stu- 
dents and General Beaders, With five beautiful coloured lilhomphic illustra- 
tions, and one hundred and fifty Wood En^^vinga. By T. S. Lambbbt, M. B. 
ISmo., half sheep, pp. 408. Price ^1.00. 

The ** Lithographic Descriptive IlluBtrations *' in this volume are 

coloured, and the wood cuts are well executed. The book itself is one 

of the best of the kind that we have examined. The Lithographic 

Descriptive Illustrations on a large scale, are used in connexion with 

those of Dr. Cutter, in the Normal and Model Schools for Upper Canada. 

40. A Treatise on Anatomy, Physioloay, and JTyyiene, — De- 
signed for Colleges and Families. With one hun(&ed and fifty Wood Engravings. 
By Ds. CuTTEA, M. D. 12mo., sheep, pp. 451. Price 75 cts. 

This is an excellent treatise, whether for Teachers, or Students, or 
private readers. A Glossary is added, consisting of the pronunciation, 
etomology, and definition of the technical terms employed in the work. 
The observations in the work relative to Hygiene or health, are practi- 
cal and very useful. The illustrations are well executed. 

41. Natural History of Mankind, — Illustrated with Maps and 
Engravings. By Stephen H. Waxd, M. D. 12mo.. cloth, pp. 207. (London: 
Christiaa Knowledge Society.) Price 63 cts. 

A well written little book, iu which a view is given of the different 
races of men, as they now present themselves in various parts of the 
earth, to illustrate the Scripture truth, that ** God hath made of one 
blood all nations of men, for to dwell on all the face of the earth." 

42. Lectures on the Physical Phenomena of Living Beings, — By 
Cast/> Mjlttbucci. TransUted under the sdpenntendence of JoifATHJjr 
Pbeeira, M J). 8vo., doth, pp. 388. (American Edition.) Price 80 cts. 

This work is a translation from the lulian, and an American reprint 
from an English edition, and contains much scientific and curious in- 
formation, extremely interesting to the student of Animal Physiology. 

43. Physical Education and the Preservation of Health, — By 
JoHir C. WAJLRHir, M. D. 12mo., cloth, pp. 90. (American IMtion.) Price 20 cts. 

An interesting and very useful essay. 

44. The Means of Promoting and Preserving Health, — By T. 
HoDQKiir, M.D. 12moM cloth, pp. 480. (English Edition.) Price n.20. 

The author of this Lecture is a distinguished member of the Society 
of Friends — a man of great skill and enlarged benevolence. These 
lectures were first delivered at the Mechanic's Institution, in Spitalfields, 
London, and they are designed to ** impart in an intelligible manner, 
practical views calculated to promote the healthful condition of the 
4>eople, but more especially of the laborious and productive classes.** 
Every page of this excellent work is instinct with benevolent feeling, 
noble sentiment, sound and practical wisdom. 

45. Good Health, — The possibility, duty and means of obtain- 
ing and keeping it. 16mo., cloth, pp. 192. (London : Religious Tract Society.) 
Pnce 20 cts. 

Ibid, — American Sunday School* Union. 16mo., paper, pp. 192. 

Price 21 cts. 

This is a scientific, comprehensive and practical essay on one of the 
most important, and yet most neglected, interests of human life. 

46. Ilie Philosophy of Health, — Or an exposition of the Phy- 
sical and Mental Constitution of Man, with a view to the promotion of Human 
Longevity and Happiness. By Southwood Smith, M. D. In 2 vols., of two 
parts each. 12mo., paper, pp. 4084448=856. Price 40 cts. 

One of the most valuable works of the kind in the series ; the illus- 
trations being innumerous and striking, and the explanations through- 
out being clear, popular, and practical. 

47. The Philosophy of Living, — Or the way to enjoy Life and 

its comforts. By Caleb Tickxob, Jl-M., M.D. 12mo., half sheep^pp. 836. (American 
Edition.) Price 38 cts. 



In this little4x>ok, there is considerable science, and much common 
sense, and the correction of many injurious errors respecting diet, 
drinks, dress, exercises, passions, education, &c. discussed in an oasy 
and agreeable style. 

48. A Practical Treatise on Ventilation, — By Mobbill Vt- 
iiAir. 12ma, doth, pp. 4ia rAmericsn Edition. j Price tl.20. 

49. The Philosophy of Pood and Nutrition in Plants and Ani- 
«Mifo,— By theRev.KDwnr SinirBT.MJL 12ma, doth, pp. . [London Beli- 
gioua Tract Society.] Price 66 cts. 

50. The Uses and Abuses of Air, — Showing its influence in 
sustaining Life and produdng disease; with remarks on the ventilation of 
houses, and the best method of securing a pure and wholesome atmosphere 
inside of dwellings, churches, school houses, court rooms, workshops and build- 



ings of all kinds. 
Edition.) Price 80 cts. 



churches, school houses, court rooms, worksli 
ty JoHir H. Gkiboox. MJ). 12mo., sheep^ pp. ~ 



(America]^ 



Scarcely any subject is more neglected, yet more important, than 
that which is scientifically and practically discussed in this book. The 
perusal of it cannot be too strongly recommended to all parties con- 
cerned in the kinds of buildings mentioned in the title. 

51. On the Use and Abuse of Alcoholic Liquors, — ^In health and 

disease. By W. B. Cabpbsttsb, M J). Svo., doth, pp. 9M. (American Editian.) 

Price 50 cts. 

The author of this work is admitted by general consent to be one of 
the first Physiologists of the present age, either in Europe or America ; 
and in this Essay he has employed all his learning and experience In 
discussing a subject of the last importance to the health, morals, hap- 
pin ess and prosperity of the people of any country. 



Or the Stream of Human Life, 

With reflections, moral, physical and ph" 



structure and Amotions, of the Human % 
Surgeon. IGmo., doth, pp. 2M. (English 1 



62. The Economy of Health, 

firom the cradle to the grave. With reflections, moral, physical and philoaqnU- 
caU on the septennial phases of human existence. By Jax£S Johsson, MJ). 
Umo., half sheep, pp. 288. (American Edition.) Price 68 cts. 

This is an American reprint of an English book, the resnlt of long 
and extensive medical observation and experience. Qome of the 
remarks apply only to the over-crowded population of large cities and to 
European pecuUaritiee and customs ; bnt the work as a whole, is practical 
and very entertaining to literary readers generally, the changes which 
the human system is constantiy undergoing, considered in periods of 
■even years each, and the exerdsea, treatment, &c. best adapted in 
each case to secure health and long life. 

53. Infant Treatment, — Under two years of age. 16mo., doth, 

pp.119. (Chambers' Educational Course.) PrtoeMcts. 

This littie book contains much useful information, and many important 
suggestions and counsels, to those for whom it is addressed. Were 
its advices followed, the lives of thousands of children would be eaved, 
and the health of thousands of grown-up persons would be improved. 

54. The House I Live In,— Or popular illustrations of the 

f. Edited by Thomas C. GaiTnr. 
ition.) Price 36 cts. 

This is an English edition of an American work, published by Dr. 
AJcott, a popular and useful writer, resident in Boston, U. S. Th« 
science, practical knowledge, spirit, and Ulostrations of this little book, 
are all highly commendable. 

65. The Senses, — The Eye, the Tongue, the Hand, the Ear, 

the Sense of Smell. 16mo., cloth, square, pp. 54-82=^160 (London Beligioiis 
Tract Society.) Price 46 cts. 

The senses of seeing, tasting, touching, hearing, and smelling, viewed 

physiologically and religiously. An instructive littie book, with fino 

illustrations. 

56. The Senses of the Mind, — 16mo., cloth, pp. 192. (London : 

Keligious Tract Sodety.) Price 20 cts. 

Our communication with the external world around ub, and the 
relations of the senses to the mind as the medium of that communic»- 
tion, are subjects highly interesting and important, and are briefly bnt 
happily discussed in this littie book. 

57. The Power of the Soul over the Body, — Considered in rela- 
tion to Health and Morals. By Obosob Mooke, M. D. ISmo^ half sheep, ppb 
270. (American Edition.) Price 40 cts. 

A work of deep thought and great ment. The London Atlas ob- 
serves : "We have seldom perused a book which gives the mind more 
satisfieiction. No one can read it without feeling the force and value of 
the many beautiful truths here presented, ife Hoore is eridentlj a 
thorough Christian, a careful analyser, both morally and physically. Ho 
writes eloquentiy, lucidly, and withal scientifically.'* 

ToBONTO: Printed by Lov£LL& Gibbon, Comer of Y&nge and Melinda Streets ^ 



%• For continuation of the Catalogue, see the August and September numbers of the Journal. 
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(Continued from the July Number,) 

6S, The Use of the Body in Belation to the Mind : — ^By GEOsaE 
MoosB,M.D. 12mo, half sheep, pp.856. (American Edition.) Price 40 ots. 

This is a work of eqaal merit with that just noticed, by the same 
aathor. The BritUh Quarterly Review remarkfl : ** This book ia fitted 
to dispose miads to reflection, which may not have evinced any such 
tendency, and to the most reflecting it will not fiul to supply welcome 
materials for thought.*^ 



59. 



Man in his Physicalylnielleetualf Sooialand Moral Relations, — 
Sy W. Nbwveax, Esq. leouH ck>th, pp. IM. (London : &ellgiou8 Tract Society.) 
Price 20 ots. 

This little work contains many useful practical suggestionfl aifecting 
our health, ei\]'oyment and duties. 



BOTANY— VEGETABLE KINGDOM, 



', — (Chambers's Educa- 

cts. 



1. Btidiments of Vegetable Bht/siol 
tlonal Course.) 12mo., doth, pp. 130. Price 

This little work is not intended to include the classification and de- 
scription of plants, or to be a treatise on Systematic Botany, but treats 
of the principles of vegetation, and presents an outline of that part of 
the economy of plants. It is a brief and excellent introductory treatise 
to the study of Vegetable Physiology. 

2. Vegetable Phgsiologg and Systematic Botany, — By Wm. B. 
CAXPBirrBK, MJ). 8vo, ol'oth, pp. 607. (English Edition.) Price il,SO. 

This elaborate work justly occupies the first place on the subjects of 
which it treats. It is invaluable to the student of vegetable physiology 
and botany ; but too profound and scientific for the beginner, or un-. 
learned reader. 

3. The Vegetahle Kinydom, — 16mo, square, cloth, pp. 187. 
(London : uhristian Knowtodge Society.) Price 80 cts. 

The illustrations, the dialogue method, the topics, the style of this 
little book, are al! calculated to allure the youthful reader to the study 
of the Vegetable Kingdom. 

4. The Elements of Botany, — Por Pamilies and Schools. 

(London : (Christian Ejiowledge Society.) 16mo, cloth, pp. 189. Price 4i cts. 

This little book contains a simple and easy introduction to Botanyi 
suitable and entertaining to youth. 

5. Botanical Text Book, — An Introduction to Scientific Botany, 

both structural and Sj'stematic. Illustrated. By Aba Gray, M J). Large 12- 
mo, cloth, pp. 520. (American Edition.) Price ^,40. 

This book, both in magnitude and merit, occupies the first place in 

the list of American text-books on Botany. It ** is defiigped to furnish 

classes in schools and colleges with a suitable text book of Structural 

and Physiological Botany, as well u private students with a convenient 

introductory manual, adapted to the present condition of the science." 



6. Illtistrated jBo^«7iy,— Containing a Ploral Dictionary and a 

Glossary of Scientific Terms. Illustrated. By JohvB.Nbwxav,1LD. Umo. 
doth, pp. 236. (American Edition.) Price 40 cts. 

The dialogues of this book are entertaining and inatructive ; and ill 

glossary and illustrations add to its value. 

7. Inanimate Nature, — ^A Survey of the "Wisdom of Gh>d in 
the Creation. Being the third volume of a Compendium of Natural Phflaaoi^. 
By the Bev. John^bslbt, A.M. Umo^ doth, pp. 874. (Bntfiah SditimL) 

Price 68 cts. 

In this admirable volume, a dear and comprehensive view is given 
of the vegetable and mineral wonders of nature. Every page of th« 
volume is radiant with the light of a powerful intellect and devout heart. 

8. The Geography of Plants, — (London Religious Tract So- 
ciety.) 16mo, doth, pp. 192. Price 20 cts. 

Many curious fiicts are brought together in this little work, and are 
sUted in an agreeable manner. The ol^ect of the work is sUted in the 
Preface to be ** to give a brief and popular view of that branch of bo- 
tany and physical geography, which Is oommonly termed the geography 
of plants ; a study which is yet in its infancy, but respecting whioh 
enough is known, both as to facts and laws, to render it one of no com- 
mon interest.'* • • 

9. Blants,— The Seed, the Leai; the Plower, the Emit, the 

Graas. (London Religious Tract Sodoty.) IGmo, cloth, square, pp. th 1-88=160. 
Price 45 cts. 

This little book, like that ol the Life of a Tree, is a graphic and beau- 
tifully Dlustrafed exposition of the phenomena of vegetation— under th« 
head of the Seed, the Leaf; the Flower, the Fruit, with a chapter on 
the varieties of Grass. 

10. The Plants and Trees of Scripture,— (LonioTL Religious 

Tract Sodcty.) lemo, ctoth, pp. 192. Price 20 cts. 

Jbid, — (American Sunday School Union.) 16mo., boards, pp. 

192. Price 21 cts. 

The title of this Httle book, and the character of the Sodety under 
whose sanction it is published, suffldentiy explain its ofcjeot and gua- 
rantee its merits. 

11. TJie Meld, the Garden, and the WoodUmd,— Or Interesting 

Pacts respecting Flowers and Plants in general By Afwb Peatt. Ifimo, 
paper, pp. 208. (Bnglish Edition.) Price Ifi cts. 

The spirit of this littie book is devout and affectionate, ita style la 
cheerful and animated, Its expodtions are admhrable, and Its Illustra- 
tions are numerous and graphic. 

12. TAff2^-5e«o/J^»mV<^— Native and Foreign, Kctorially and 

BotanicaJly delineated, and sdenWftcally and popidarly deacribed ; b^ oood- 
dered prindpally with reference to their gewfiaphy and biato^. sou !Sl"S5" 
tion, propagation and culture, acddents andjfiseMes. Props'*^ •?^,^,tSS 
nomy in the arts, introdution into commerce, and their »PP\i«Jio« ^^7; ™ 
ornamentd planUtlons. By B. J. Beowh. 8vo. square, etotii, pp. 620. <Ame. 
rican Edition.) Prioo$4. 

This work is the result of great labor and expense. It is a work o 
great value— every page being replete with useful information. 

13. American Ibrests,— Or Uncle Philip's ConveraatJona with 
the (5hUdi«n about the Forwt Trees or Amerio*.lW>» doth, pp. 280. (Amarlcan 
Edition.) Price 28 cts. 
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Uncle Philip is a popular American writer for children ; and he has 
written an amusing and instructiTe book for them on the Forest Trees 
of America. 

14. The B>re9t Trees of Oreat Britain,— T^j the Ilev. C. 

JoHHS, B JL In two vols. 12mo, cloth, pp. 87S-N6Sa826. (London : Chri 
Knowledge Sodel^.) Price $1^. 

The ol:jeot of these interesting Tolomes is to furnish the lover of na- 
ture with a popular account of the trees which are either natiTes of Great 
Britain, or naturalized in it. The illustrations are numerous and beau- 
tiful, and the descriptions animated and graphic — preceded bj an In- 
troduction, ooniaitiing a sketch of the anatomical structure of a tree 
belonging to the class in which all British trees are comprised. 

15. The Life of a Tree, — ^Being a History of the Phenomena of 
• Vegetation fh>m the Seed to the Death of the Plant. Iftno, souare. cloth, pp. 

MO. (London : Christian Knowledge Sodety.) Price 60 otii. 

Under the form of the biography of a tree — its infancy, youth, adult 
age, old age, and death— many facts of botanical science are detailed, 
and much entertaining and usefiil instruction is given. The engravings 
are beautiful. 

16. The Booh of Trees, — ^Descriptiye of the principal Trees and 

th^ laner species of Palms. Idmo, doth, pp. 816. (£>ndon : Christian Know- 
ledge Societiy.) Price fiO cts. 

This little work follows out in the yegetable kingdom the plan of 
j)bpular instruction so successfully adopted in the Book of Ahimals, of 
Birds, of Fishes, of Keptiles, and of Shells, which hare.been noticed 
voder the head of Zoology. Every youthful reader must be charmed 
with the illustrations of this little work, while be is entertained and in- 
structed by the &ct8 and elplanations given. 

17. Vegetable Subetances need for the Mod of Man, — 12mo 

lialfsli8«p,pp.2rL (AmerlcaaBditton.) PrioeSSets. ' 

This work is one of the series of books prepared under the direction 
of the J^ritUh Society for the Diffunon of Utrful KnouHedge, is illus- 
trated with numerous engravings, and contains much useful and enter- 
taining knowledge. 



PHENOMENA AND CTJBIOSITIES OE NATXJBB. 

1. Jjfpeete rf Kature, — ^In different lands and dififerent cli- 
mate^witksdentifloelueida^^ By Al»uk>bb Vow Humboldt. Trans- 
lated hjy Mrs. flABwa. 8To,ok>th,pp.476. (American Edition.) Price»L^ 

This work oonsists of a series of papers, which took their origin, as 
the learned author says, " in the presence of the natural scenes of 
giandeur and beauty— on the Ocean, hi the forests of Orinoco, in the 
■teppes of Venezuela, and in the mountain wildeniesses of Peru and 
Mexico. The view of Nature on an enlarged scale, the display of the 
conourrent action of various forces and powers, and the renewal of the 
enjoyment which the immediate prospect of tropical scenery affords to 
sensitive minds, are the objects which I have proposed to myself.** A 
book on such subjects^ from such an author, cannot fail to be instruc- 
tive and interesting. 

2. The Six Days' Wonder,— Or the world as it was and ia. 

lemok boards, pp. S20. (American Sunday School Union.) Price SOots. 

This litae work treats hi a pleasing and instructive manner of the six 
days of the Creation, and the special object of it» is to present ** the 
perfectness of God's works from the beghming." The two concluding 
SMitenees of the Preface deserves genend attention. " We think it 
important to preserve and impress, especiaDy on the minds of the 
young, the association of God's cbsativ* work with the period of six 
DAYS, It is a suggestive idea; for it leaves tiie mvkiith for the holy 
purposes to which it has ever been oonsecrated, and teaches us that a 
Mverenoe for it is no less requisite to the physical health and happiness 
of the worid, than to Uie immortal nature and spiritual necessities of 



8. The World of Waters,~Or Eecreations in HydroloRy. By 

wSTwcS:^^*"™' Dhwtrated. 12mo. doth. pp. 346. (in^h %ittoiO 

This is the third of a series of amusing and instructive books similar 
in kind, the former two being entitied "^JUereations in physical Ow 
graphy, andreereoHont in Geology:* The phenomena and mechanical 
powers of waters are the snl](fects of this volume. The author says, 
♦* in tiiis undertaking our attention has not been Umited to the oorsid- 
•ration of tiis laws of EydrosUtics and HydrauUcs, nor yet to the moro 



remarkable hydrographical features displayed in the natural world, but 
it has been our endeavour so to combine the two subjects, that their 
connexion may be clearly exhibited, and that they may thus tend to 
illustrate each other.'* 

4. 1^ Ocean,— Bj P. H. GossB. (London Christian Know- 

ledge Society.) IloBtrated, 8va cloth, ipp. 860. Price $14W. 

This is quite a different work from the one just noticed. It is limited 
to describe a few of the many objects of interest more or less directiy 
connected with the Sea, and to lead youthful readers to associate with 
the phenomena of nature habitual thoughts of God. The writer has 
explored all the great seas for materials, and has wrought them witii 
much skill. The illustrations are beautiful. 

5. Scenes in Natv/re, — Or conversations for children on land 

and water. ISmo^ cloth, pp. 824. (American Edition.) Price 80 cts. 
A book designed and well adapted to amuse and instruct chfldren. 

6. Becreations in Physical Cho^aphy, — Or the Earth as it is. 
With maps end engimTings. 12ma, cloth, pp. 424w (English Edition.) Friof 

A book of a great deal of information, mcluding not merely the natu- 
ral features and phenomena of the earth, but the geographical distribu- 
tion of plants, animals and man. 

7. Natural Bhenomena,—12mo., cloth, pp. 128. fLondon • 

Christian Knowledge Society.) Price 60 cts. ^ 

This littie book presents thirty of the most remarkable i^enomena of 
our globe, each beautifully illustrated and clearly explained. 

8. (1.) The Dew Drops of the Mist,— Or an account of the 

nature, properties, designs, sad uses of Dew and Mist in various narts of ihA 
world, lemo., square, cloth, pp. 118. Price 88 eta. i«- v« ww 

(2.) The Thunder Storm, — Or an account of the nature, proper- 

ties, designs and uses of lightning in Tarioua parts of the world, itoal sousie 
cloth, pp. 287. Price 56 cts. ««^»h««v, 

(3.) The Frozen Stream, — Or an account of the nature, proper- 
ties, deatmsMd uses of ice in various parts of the world. lSnux.aaii« eby. 
pp. 160. Frice. 86 cts. ^^ ^ ^ ^^ 

(4.) A Winter Eamble in the Gountry, — ^By the Eev. C. A. Johkb. 

BA. ISmo., square, cloth, pp. 96. Price 88 cts. 
(6). A Bamble in Spring,— Bj the Eev. C. A. Johkb. IGmo., 

square, doth, pp. no. Price 28 cts. ^ 

(6.) The Surface of the JSarth,—16mo,, square, cloth, pp. 201. 

Price 88 cts. '^^ . 

(7.) The Tempest,— Or an account of the nature, properties, 

gj««»Mdus« of wind in various p«rts of the world, lemo, square, 5oth,p^ 

(8.) Wonders of the Sea Shore^—16mo., square, doth, pp. 264. 
Price 66 cts. ^^ 

(9.) The Bain Cloud, — Or an account of the nature, propertica, 
dangws and uses of rain in various parts of the world. 16mo., square*, doth, p^ 

(10.) Curiosities and Wonders of the Vegetable Enadam. 

16mo. square, doth, pp. 184. Price44ct9. ^ ' 

(11.) Lessons on the Universe — ^The animal, vegetable, and mine- 
ral kingdoms ; and the human form, being the third volume of the " Insbnctw ** 
lema, doth, pp. 288. Prioe 46 cts. *«»i«^i*i«^. 

(12.) The Book of the Calendar, — ^The months and the seaeons, 
beingthe first volume of the " Instructor." 16mo^doth, pp. 888. Price 46 cto 

(13.) The StaryHeavens, — 16mo., square, doth, pp. 138. (Lon- 
don : Christian Knowledge Sodety.) Price 23 cts. 

Theie thirteen little books are among the elegant publicattons of the 
ChrieHan Knowledge Society ; each is enriched with beautiful engrav- 
ings, and IS written in a style charming to youth and young persons. 

9. (1.) 5rA€i?hce^^A<?^ar^A,— The Mountain, the Valley, the 

Prairie^ the Island, the Desert. 16mo., square, pp. 6X82=160. Price 45 cts. 
(2.) The Caves of the Earth, — Their natural history, features 
andinddents. ISmo., doth, pp. 192. Prioe 80 cts. 

Ibid, — (American Sunday School Union.) 12mo., boards, dd- 

198. Price 8lcts. * ^*^ 

(3) The Atmosphere and its Phenomena. — By Thomas 
DiCK,LDJ>. 16mo, doth, pp. 198. Price 20 cts. 

(4.) The Wonders of the Waters, — The animalcules, cors 
maker, the sea star, the lobster, the fish. 16mo.,doth, pp.6z32s=ii60. Price 46cts 

(5.) Sights in Spring,— IQmo, square, cloth, pp. 92. Price 

28 cts. ^'^ 

(6.) Sights in Summer,— lOmo., square, cloth, pp. 90. Price 

83 cts. * ' j: j: 

(7.) Shhts in Autumn,— Wmo., square, cloth, pp. 90. 
(8.) Sights in Winter,— 16mo.f square, doth, pp. 90. Price' 

83 cts. * 
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(9.) The Waters of the Earth, — The dew drop, the spring, 

the lake, the river, the sea. 16mo.» squai'e, cloth, pp. 160. Price 45 cts. 

(10.) Nature's Wonders, — Or God' scare over all II is Works. 

16mo., cloth, pp. 220. (London : Religious Tract Society.) Price 45 cts. 

These ten little books are go t up in the excellent style of the Lon 
don Religious IVaet Society^ illustrated with fine engravings, and well 
written. 

10. On the Power, Wisdf>my and Goodness of God, — As mani- 

fested in the Adaptation of External Nature to the Moral and Intclle<!tual Con- 
stitution of Man. liy the Rev. TuoiLA.s Chalmsbs, DJ). 12mo, cloth, pp. 8U8. 
(American Edition.) i'rice 50 eta. 

This work embraces a field of investigation peculiarly adapted to the 

talents and acquirements of the devout and eloquent author — a field 

which he has explored with his characteristic comprehensiveness of 

thought and acuteness of investigation, and which he has portrayed 

^ with more than his usual richness of imagioatiou, gorgeousness of im. 

agery, and eloquence of diction. 

11. The Earth, — Its physical condition and most remarkable 

phenomena. By W. M. Hiaoiss. 12mo., half sheep, pp. 403. (American Edi- 
tion.) Price 38 cts. 

An American reprint of an English work, containing a popular view 
of moat of the facts presented in the elements o( Mathematical Geogra- 
phy, Astronomy, Opties, Geology and Mineralogy. 



PHYSICAL SCIENCE— INCLUDING- ASTRONOIVIT, 

QEOGEAPHY, NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, AND 

CHEMISTRY. 



1. A Treatise on Astronomy, — By Sir Johtt F. TV. Hehschel, 

Knight. 12mo., cloth, pp. 4S2. [English Edition.] Price ^.40 

Ibid. — (American Edition.) 12mo., cloth, pp. 417. Price 95, 

cts. 

2. Outlines of Astronomy, — ^By Sir John P. "W. Hbrschel 

Bart. With plates and wood cut«. 8va, cloth, pp. 620. f^American Edition.^ 
Pnco vl-50 

These two works are not designed or adapted for beginners, especi- 
ally the latter, which is an extensive and more minute exposition and 
illustration of the principles laid down in the former. The ** Treatise 
on Astronomy " is suitable for students in the higher Academies and 
Colleges, but is too profound for pupils in common schools ; but both 
▼olumes may be advantageously consulted and studied by students and 
persons who have acquired a knowledge of the first elements of Astron- 
omy an^ wish to make some farther progress in the study of the 
science. 

3. Letters on Astronomu, —A^Yanccd to a lady, in which th,e 

elements of the science are fiimilikrly explained in connection with its literary 



history. By Demsox ORnaTSAD, A J 
Edition.^ Price 60 cts . 



12ma, cloth, pp. il9. /^American 



This is an instructive and delightful book^ with fine illustrations, writ- 
ten in a simple, elegant, and animated style, and adapted tor general 
reading. 

4. RudimerUs of Astronomy, — By Deitisox Olmstead. 12mo., 

doth, pp. IIG. (American Edition.) Price 20 cts. 

A well-designed, well-arranged, well-illustrated, and well-written nidi, 
mental work for beginners— whether pupils in school, or studious youths 
at home. 

5. Bich's Philosophical Works (American Editions), including: 

(1.) The Christian Philosopher, — Or the connection of 
Science and PhUosophy with Religion. Illustrated with engravings. 8vo., 
sheep, pp. 422. Price 50 ctg. -o -o » 

(2.) Tlie Solar System, — With moral and religious reflec- 
tions in reference^ the wonders therein dispUj'ed. 8vo., sheep, pp. 235. The 
Atmosphere and Atmospherical phenomenon, pp. 112=347. Price. 60 cts. 

(3.) Practical Astronomer, — Comprising illustrations of 
light and colours ; practical description of all kinds of teloscopes, the use of the 
eqiiatonaU transit, circular, and the astronomical insti-uments, a particular ac- 
count of the Larl of Itosse's large telesoopo; and other topics connected with 
Astronomy. 8va, sheep, pp. S96. Price 50 cts. 

(4.) The Siderial Ileavem, — And other subjects connected 
with Astronomy, as illostratiTe of the character of the Deity and of an infinity 
of worlds. 8vo., sheej), pp. 3&iu Price. 50 cts. 

(5.) Celestial Scenery, — Or the wonders of the planetary 
syHtem displayed, illustrating the perfections of tlie Deity and a plurality of 
worlds, 8V0, sheep, pp. ;«9. By Thomas Dick. LL.D. Price 50 cts. 

iW(/.— (American Edition.) 12mo., pp. 432, Price 38 cts. 



The author of these valuable works has long been known as one of 
the best Christian writers of the present age on subjects of popular sci- 
ence, especially that most sublime and fascinating department of it to 
which these works relate. His style is popular and elevated, in har- 
mony with the grandeur of his subjects ; the arrangement of bis mate- 
rials is simple and natural, his views are enlarged, practical and tnily 
Gliristian; The title of each work is sufficiently descriptive of its char- 
acter and objects. 

6. The Solar System, — In two parts. 2 vols. By Thomas 

Dick, LL.D. S2mo., cloth, pp. H»-f-ie2=4S4. ^London Eeligious Tract Soci- 
ety.^ l^rice. 40 cts. 

Ibid. — The two parts in 1 vol. pp. the same. Price 40 cts. 
Ibid, — (American Sunday School Union.) In 2 vols, boards, pp. 

the same. Price 42 cts. 

A simple and popular view of the Solar System, presented with sci- 
entific accuracy and in a devout spirit, and appropriately illustrated. 

7. Outlines of Astronomy, — For families and schools. ISmo., 

paper, pp. 80. ^Loudon : Clu'istian Knowledge Society.^ .Price 25 cts. 

Ibid, — (American Edition,) prefaced byC. List. 16mo., half 

cloth, pp. 154. Piioo 25 cts. 

A perfect gem of its kind, admirably written, and beautifully illuB- 
trated. 

12mo., cloth. 



8. 



Elements of Astronomy, — ^By Hugo Keid, 

pp.200. (English Edition.) Price 45 cts. 

A little work prepared by a distinguished Scotch teacher, and weU 
adapted either for the school-room or for the private student. 

9. Elements of Meteorology, — ^With Questions for Examination, 

designed for Schools and Academics. By Jottfr Bbocelbbbx, AM. 12mo, 
cloth, pp., 240. [American Edition.] Price 60 cts. 

'* Meteorology is that branch of natural science which treats of the 
atmosphere and its phenomena.^* The author divides his subject into aiz 
parts; namely, I. ^hQ Atmosphere. II. Aerial Phenomena — compre- 
hending Winds in general. Hurricanes, Tornadoes, and Waterspouts. 
III. Aqueous Phenomena — including Rain, Fogs, Clouds, Dew, Hoar- 
Frost, Snow, and Hail. IV. Electrical PAtfnowwno— comprising At- 
mospheric Electricity and Thunder-storms. V. Optical Phenomenet^^ 
including the Colour of the Atmosphere and Clouds, Rainbow, Mirage, 
Coronas, and Haloes. VI. Luminous Atmosphere— embraLclng Meteor- 
ites, Shooting Stars and Meteoric Showers, and the Aurora Borealis. 
£ach of these subjects is happily elucidated and illostrated. 

10. Ilutton^s Booh of Katiire Laid Open,— 'By the Eev. J. L. 
Blakb, D.D. IGmo, half sheep, pp. 252. (American Edition.) Price SO cts. 

A brief and popular view of the Kingdoms of Nature presented in a 

Christian Spirit, and in a style calculated to please and edify youthful 

readers. 

11. On the Beauties, Harmonies, and Sublimities of ITature, — 
With Notes and Illustrations by Chasles Bitcke. Selected and Revised by 
the Rev. \V.Tt. P. Pagb. Half sheep, 16mo, pp. 329. ^(American Edition.) Price 

38 cts. 

A work eloquently written, embracing a great variety of topics, and 
A wide range of thought, and eminently calculated to impart pleasure 
and profit to the attentive reader. The London Athenman characterises 
it as " a work singularly rich in all that can touch the heart and inter- 
est the imagination.^' 

12. A Popular Guide to the Observations on iTaturey — Or Hints 

of Inducement to the Study of Natural Productions and Appet 

connections and relations. By Robert Mvdie. 12mo, half sheep, pp. 84S. 



A work of wide and accurate research, of close observation, of deep 
thought — written in an elegant and pleasing style. 

13. On tlie Connection of the Physical Sciences, — By Mart Som- 
MBRViLLE. 12mo., half sheep, pp. 460. (American Edition.) Price $1.00. 

It was said a few years since, that Mrs. Mary Somerville was among 
the few persons, and the only woman, Ihat thoroughly understood La- 
place's Micanique Celeste. She is a woman of extraordinary talents, 
and profoundly skilled in science. The object of her noble work on 
the Connection of the Physical Sciences, is to show that certain great 
principles govern them all, acting and reacting upon each other, and 
that they will, in all probability, be ultimately reduced to a few simple 
elements. The London Quarterly Review remarks—" The style of this 
astonishing production is so clear and unaffected, and conveys with so 
much simplicity, so great a mass of profound knowledge, that it should 
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be placed in the hands of eyerj youth the moment he has mastered the 
general rudiments of education/'' 

14. Physical Oeo^apliy, — ^By Mabt Somebtille. "With 
K >tes and a Glossary by yf, S. W. &V8CSDB2rBSsasB, M J). 8vo., cloth, pp. 570. 
(Ainerican Edition.) Frioe $1.10. 

This work does not describe what is usually understood by the term 
Orography; it treats of Qeography in connexion with the other 
branches of Physical Science, and in connexion with the history of 
liTing beings. It shows with what charms, and value, and dignity the 
study and teaching of that important branch of education may be in- 
Tested. Blackmood'» Magazine remarlu — ^** We are anxious to recom- 
mend to our youth the enlarge method of studying geography which 
Mrs. Somenrille's present work demonstrates to be as captivating as it 
is instructive. Nowhere, except in her own previous work, The Con.' 
nexion of the Phyneal 8eUnce»j is there to be found such a store of 
well-selected information so lucidly set forth. In surveying and group- 
ing together whatever has been seen in the eyes of others, or detected 
by their laborious investigations, she is not surpassed by any one. With 
great perspicuity, she seizes at once whaterer is most interestmg and 
most captivating in her subject. We hold such presents as Mrs. So- 
merTille has bestowed on the public, to be of incalculable value." 



15, The Iktrth and Man,- 

QeogrKphs, in its relation to the History of Mankind.^ By Asxold 6utot. 
Tnofilstod fh>m the French by C. C. Feltok. " 



-Lectures on Comparative Physical 

,r-._x -* Mankind. By As>'0ld Gutot. 
8vo., cloth, pp. 3^4. (American 
Edition.) Price $1.10. 

The title of this book expresses its object, but its value can only be 
appreciated by perusal of the book itself. The JiTorth American Re- 
view observes — ** Those who have been accustomed to regard Geo- 
graphy as a merely descriptive branch of learning, dryer than the re- 
mainder biscuit after a voyage, will be delighted to find this hitherto 
unattractive pursuit converted into a science, the principles of which 
are definite, and the results conclusive ; a science that embraces the 
investigation of natural laws, and interprets their mode of operation ; 
which professes to discover in the rudest forms and apparently con- 
fused arrangement of the materials composing the planet^s crust, a new 
manifestation of the wisdom which has filled the earth with its riches." 
Slliman^s Journal of American Science remarks — ** The work is one of 
high merit, exhibiting a wide range of knowledge, great research, and 
« philosophical spirt of investigation. Its perusal will repay the most 
learned in such subjects, and give new views to all of man^s relation 
to the globe he inhabits." 

16. The Poetry of Science, — Or Studies of the Physical Pheno- 
mena of Nature. By EoBBST Hunt. 8?o., cloth, pp. 888. (American Edition.) 
Price (1.10. 

The object of this work is " to link together those sdentific facts 
which bear directly and visibly upon Natural Phenomena, and to show 
that they have a value superior to their more economic applications, in 
their power of exalting the mind to the contemplation of the universe." 
It is a work of great merit, and pre-eminently adapted to lift the mind 
from the admuntion of the wonderful works of creation to the adoration 
and worship of the great Creator. The London Morning Herald BpeakB 
of it as " one of the most readable epitomes of the present sUte and 
progress of science we have yet perused.^ 

17. Oosmas, — ASketch of aPhysical Description of the Universe 

By Albxajidbb Von Humboldt. Translated from the German. Bv £ Ott« 
In three volumes. Svo., cloth, pp. 876+«e7+21»=^96i. (American Edition.) Price 
$2.00 

That great scholar and philosopher, Chevalier Bunsen, Prussian 
Mtoistor at the EngUsh Court, has termed the Cosmos, " The great 
work of our age." The object of the learned author of this work was, 
" to embrace a summary of physical knowledge, as connected with a 
denneation of the material universe." The author remarks, in his 
preface, *' In the late evening of an active life, I offer to the German 
public a work, whose undefined image has floated before my mind for 
almost hall a century." The first volume comprises a sketch of all that 
is at present known of the physical phenomena of the universe. The 
sepomf volume consists of two parts, the first of which treats of the 
Incitements to the study of nature, afforded in descriptive poetry, 
landscape painting, and the cultivation of exotic plants ; while the second 
and Urger part enters into ihe consideration of the different epochs 
in the progress of discovery and of the corresponding stages of advance 
in human civilixatipn. The third volume presents general and special 
result*—" the spccUl and scientific deyelopment of the great Picture 



of Nature." The London Spectator observes — ** Here is a work which 
unites the grandeur and extent of early speculations with the fuUnes* 
and precision of modem science, written in the evening of a long life, 
it has the mellowed light of the setting sun." 

N.B. In all cases where the parties concerned wish to provide their 
library with copies of any of the authorised text books used in tho 
schools, or any of the maps, and comprehensive and valuable atlassea, 
mentioned in the Descriptive Catalogue of Books, Charts, Haps, At- 
lasses, Apparatus, &c. of the Depository at the Education Office, Toronto, 
they can procure them upon the terms stated in that catalogue, and to 
which they are referred for an account ot all such publications. 



GEOLOaT AND MIXEEALOaT. 



1. (1.) Principles of Geohgy, &c. 

(2.) A Manual of Mementary Geology^ 
changes of the earth and its inhabitants, as illustratea 1 



With Entrravings. 
(English £dition.( 



By Sir Chahles Lyell, Knt. Aj 
Price $8,30. 



Or the ancient 

by geological monumenti. 
.M. 8>'0., cloth, pp. 512. 



Sir Charles Lyell stands, confessedly, at the head of the Geologists 
of the present age, and his writings occupy the first place among works 
on geology. He has himself thus described the peculiar scope and 
objects of the two works mentioned at the head of this notice: "The 
• Principles * contain a view of the modem changes of the earth and Ha 
inhabitants ; while the * Manual * relates to the monuments of andent 
changes. In separating the one from the other, I have endeavoured 
to render each complete in itself, and independent ; but if asked by a 
student which he should read first, I would recommend him to begin 
with the * Principles/ as he may then proceed from the known to the 
unknown, and be provided beforehand with a key for interpreting the 
ancient phenomena whether of the organic or inorganic world, by 
reference to changes now in progress.'' 

2. Elements of Geology, — By David Page. 12Tno, pp. 832. 

(Chambers' Educational Course.) (EngUsh Edition.) Price 45 cts. 

A plain, comprehensive, useful elementary work, to which is added 
an interesting sketch of the geography of geology. 

3. The Elements of Geology, -^Y or popular use ; containing a 

description of the geological formations ana mineral resources of the United 
States. By Chasles A. Lbs, M.D. 12mo» half aheep* pp. 876. (Amerioa 
Edition.) Price 40 eta. 

A well compiled elementary work, containing (as stated in tbe Pre- 
face) *^ perhaps the fuftst description of the geological formations and 
mineral resources of the United States hitherto published in any 
systematic treatise." 

4. Elements of Geology, S[c,, — By W. S. W^ Etjscheitbebgeb, 

M. D. 12mo, boards, pp. 235. (American Edition.) Price 60 cts. 

A scientific, profusely illustrated, and admirable treatise ; all the 
technical terms are accentuated, and a copious glossary of definitions 
of them is appended. 

5. The Geological Observer, — By Sir Henbt T. de la Beche, 
Knt.C.B. Eoyal 8vo, doth, pp. 695. (American Edition.) PiiceeS^QO. 

The author of this work is an English gentleman of rank and fortune, 
who has devoted his life to geological studies. This work, occupying 
nearly 700 pages, is an American reprint from the English edition, and 
contains the result of extensive research and observation. The author 
states, that ** the work was undertaken in the hope that the experience 
of many years might assist, and, perhaps, abridge the labours of thoso 
who may be desirous of entering upon the study of Geology, and 
especially in the field. Its object is, to afford a general view of the 
chief points of that science, such as existing observations would lead 
us to infer were established ; and to show how the correctness of such 
observations may be tested ; and to sketch the directions m which they 
may apparently be extended.'* 

6. The Ancient World, — Or Picturesque Sketches of Creation. 
ByD.T. Ansted, M.A 8vo. cloth, pp. 382. (American Edition.) Price 60 cto. 

This work may be regarded as an Essay on the Geology of the 
Creation. It exhibits considerable acoteness and learning, and contains 
many things curious and interesting to the geological reader. The 
author's object is, **to communicate definite ideas of the Ancient History 
of the Earth and its luhabiUnts." as the results of geological investiga- 
tion. 
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7. The Foot-Prints of the Creator, — Or the Asterolopis of 
8tromness. By Uvqk Millbb. 8vo, cloth, pp. 337. (Amerioan Kdition.) 
Price 84 cts. 

The author of this work is a self-taught Scotch geologist. The style 
of the work is simple, graphic, vivid, and pungent; the thoughts 
elevated and noble ; the facts and reasoning irresistible. It contains a 
triumphant refutation of a semi-intidel work, entitled the ** Vestiges of 
Creation." It has passed through several editions in both Europe and 
America. This volume is preceded by an interesting memoir of the 
author. The " Foot-Prints of the Creator," is regarded as one of 
the best defences of Truth that science can produce. The late Dr. 
Buckland, remarked, at a meeting of the British Association, that he 
" had never been so much astonished in his life, by the powers of any 
man, as he had by the geological descriptions of Mr. Miller. That 
wonderful man had described these objects with a facility which made 
bim (Dr. B.) ashamed of the comparative meagreness and poverty of 
his own descriptions in the Bridgewater Treatise, which bad cost him 
hours and days of labour. He would give his left bind to possess such 
powers of description as this man ; and if it please Providence to spare 
bis useful life, he if any one, would render science attractive and 
popular, and do equal service to theology ai^d geology." 

8. The Old Bed Sandstone,— Or New "Walks in an Old Field. 
Illustrated. By Uuas Millbb. 8to. cloth, pp. 2S8. (American Edition.) 
Price 88 cts. 

This is another of the remarkable and charming works. of Hugh 
Miller. The late Dr. J. Pye Smith terms this work " a geological work, 
small in size, unpretending in spirit and manner; its contents, the 
conscientious narration of fact; its style, the beautiful simplicity of 
truth ; and altogether possessing, for a rational reader, an interest 
superior to that of a novel.*^ SUlitnatCs American Journal of Science 
remarks — ** this admirable work evinces talent of the highest order, a 
deep and healthful moral feeling, a perfect command of the finest 
language, and a beautiful union of philosophy and poetry. No geologist 
can peruse this volume without instruction and delight.'* And the 
Edinburgh Revievo observes — " The excellent and lively work of our 
meritorious, self-taught countryman, Mr. Miller, is as admirable for the 
clearness of its descriptions, and the sweetness of its composition, as 
for the purity and gracefulness which pervade it.*' 

9. The Beligion of Geology — And its Connected Sciences. Bj 
Edwabd Hitchcock, D.D. LL.IX 8vo, cloth, pp. 511. [American Edition.] 
Price $L 

This admirable volume consists of a series of 14 lectures, which, 
the author has delivered, from time to time, in the course of his pro- 
fessional duties. The object of these lectures, ^ is to develope the 
relations between geology and religion ;" and this object the author 
pursues, in a clear and eloquent style, with much learning and research, 
and with great force of argument. 

10. The Mineral Kingdofn, — 16mo, square, cloth, pp. 180. 
[London : Christian Knowledge Society.] Price SO ots. 

A little book beautifully illustrated by engravings, and charmingly 
written. 

11. Outlines of British Geology^ — To which is appended a 

glossary of terms used in Geology and Mineralogy. 12nio, doth, pp. ^806. 
[London : Christian Knowledge Society.] Price 62 cts. 

An admirable book, written in a simple and elegant style, illustrated 
with fine engravings and coloured maps. 

12. The Elements of Geology, — By Justdt K Loomis. With 
Illustrations. Svo, doth, pp. 198. [American Edition.] Price 82 cts. 

A brief, systematic and very ludd exposition of the elements of 
geology, with many appropriate illustrations. 

13. Introductory Booh to the Sciences, — For schools and private 
students. In two parts. Part I, Physical Sdence. Part II, Natural History. 
By James Nicol. Illustrated by 109 Engravings. 12mo, cloth, pp. IM. 
[English Edition.] Price 2S cts. 

This little book, so profusely illustrated, and written in so clear aild 
perspicuous a style, is an appropriate introduction to the study of 
physical and natural science. The author states that its design ** is 
to furuish a short yet connected and comprehensive view of these 
departments of knowledge, which may servo as an introduction to a 
more extended study, either of the whole or of particular portions.** 



NATTJEAL PHILOSOPHY. 



The Elementary Books on Natural Philosophy and Chsscistrt, gtvea 
in the following list, are, for the most part, equally suitable as text-books 
for students and library books for reference and general reading. The ob- 
ject of each book is sufficiently indicated by its title. Among several of the 
books mentioned, there is little dilTcrence in either their subjects or merits. 
Parties concerned can select which they please. These books embrace 
branches of knowledge that are daily growing in importance to all classes 
of the community : — 

1. Lectures on Natural Philosophy, — Delivered in the National 
Normal School, Dublin. By the Bev. J. William McGavlbt, Proftwsor. In 
two parts, ilustratod. Part I, Natural Philosophy. Part II, Chemistry. Svo* 
cloth, pp. 660. (English Edition.) Price $2. 

2. A Text Book on Natural Philosophy, — Containing the most 
recent discoveries and fliots compiled from the best authorities. lUustrated. By 
Joii:^ W1LLIA.M D&APEB, M. D. ISmo, sheep, pp. 381. (American Edition.) 
Price 66 cts. 

3. Elements of Natural Philosophy, — Illnstrated. By Alokzo 
Gray, A. M. i2rao. sheep, pp. 405. (American Edition.) Price 70 cts. 

4. JBlements of Natural Philosophy, — Being; an experimental 
introduction to the study of the Physical Sciences. Uuistratcd. By GK)Ll>iira> 
Bird, A. M., M. D. l2mo, cloth, pp. 402. (American Edition.) Price 70 ct«. , 

5. A Majiual of Natural Philosophy, — Compiled from various 
sources. Illustrated. By JojBur JoHirsTosr, A. H. 12mo, sheep, pp. 802. (Am- 
erican Edition.) Price 66 cts. 

G. Conversations on Natural Philosophy, — In which the ele- 
ments of that science are ftuniliarly explained and adapted to the comprehension 
of the young, lllubtratod with plates. With appropriate questions, illustrative 
notes, and a dictionary of Philosophical terms. By the Rev. J. L. Blaks, D J). 
12nio, sheep, pp. 27G-i-xxvii. plates =303. (American Edition.) Price 60 cts. 

7. Principles of Natural Philosophy, — Popularly explained 

and illustrated. In two ports ; separately, or bound together. 12mo, uieop, pp. 
180 (-186=366. (Scottish School Book Association.) Price, Part 1, 29 cts.} Faii 
U, 30 cts. ; bound together, 50 cts, 

8. A School Compendium of Natural and Experimental Phi' 
lo«ophy,—Embncing the elementarv prindplcs of the sdence. With a descrip- 
tion of the Steam and Locomotive Engines. Illustrated. By Richard Gjlbxs 
Paukcb, a. M. 12mo, sheep, pp. 406. (Amerioan Edition.) Price 80 cts. 

9. A Preliminary Discourse on the Study of Natural Philoso* 
oAy,— By John F. w. HxBSCHEL, Esq., A. M. 12mo, doth, pp. 270. (American 
Ecution.) Price 50 cts. 

10. Budiments of Natural Philosophy, — -Designed for the 

Younger dnsses in Academies and Schools. By DsarisoN Olmbtbad. ISmo, 
cloth, pp. 179. (American Edition.) Price 28 cts. 

11. First Principles of Natural Philosophy, — Being a familiar 
introduction to the stu^ of that science. Illustrated. By Jamzs Rbhvick, 
LIkD. 18mo, half sheep, pp. 630. (American Edition.) Price 64 cts. 

12. Applications of the Science of Mechanics to Practical PuT' 
ixMes,— lUustrated. By Jambs Rbbwick, LLJD. 18mo, half aheep, pp. 8S7. 
(American Edition.) Price 75 cts. 

13. A Treatise on Mechanics applied to the Arts, — Jncludinff 
statics and Hydrostatics. Illustrated. By the Rov. HBiotT Hosblbt, li. a1 
12mo, cloth, pp. 810. (London : Christian Knowledge Society.) Price 91,25.. 

14. Illustrations of Mechanics, — Illustrated. By the B«v. H. 
M08BLKT. A. M. Revised by Jaxbb Rbnwick, LL.D. ISmo., halt sheep, pip. 
382. (American Edition.) Price 88 cts. 

15. Ihmiliar Illwtrations of Natural Phihsc^hy, — Selec^d 
principally ftom *'Daniell's Clhemical Philosophy." lUtisttated. By Jambs 
Rbhwick. LLJ). 18mo, half sheep, pp. 408. (Amerioain Edition.) PrioerOO-cts. 

16. Outlines of Natural Philosophy, — ^For the use of Schools 
and private Learners. lUustrated. By C. List. ISmo., doth. mn. fAmeiU 
can Edition.; Price 28 cts. 

17. Outlines of a System of Mechanical Philoscphy,-^'Beiag a 
research into the laws of Poroe. By Samubl Elliott Coues^ - Svo., doth, 19 . 
880. /American Edition.; Price 85 cts. 

18. Letters of Euler,— On different Subjects of Natural Phil- 



-H86^22. /^American Edition.; Price 75 cts. 

19. Letters on Natural JI%m?,— Addressed to She Walter 

Scott. Bart. By Su Datid ffiiBWSTBX, KH. ISmOb, half sheep^ pp. 814. 
^American Edition.; Price 88 cts. 

20. Headings in Science, — Beinff explanations of some of the 
most biteresting appearances and prindples in Natural Philosophy expressed in 
simple hu»ua«e and illustrated by fhoniliar examples udencmtngs. Umo. 
doth. ppTSiTrLondon: Christian Knowledge Society.; Price «L10. 

21. Philosophy in Sport Made Science in Eimtest, — Being aa 
attempt to'Ulustrate the first prindples of Natural PhOoeophy ^the aid of th* 
popular toys and sports of youth. 18ma, doth, pp. 488. Chmnk t n SditionJ 
Price 80 cts. 



CHEMISTET. 

1. Elements of Chemistry,— Jndudmg the most recent dia- 
coveries and applications to the Sdence to Hedidne and Fhannacy fend toths 
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arts. By Sir Bobebt Kakb. Kt., M.D. Illustrated. An American Edition. 
With additions and corrections by John W. Dbapjsb, M.D. 8vo., cloth, pp. 7U4. 
Price 151.80. 

2. A Text Boooh on Chemistry^ — For the use of Schools and 
Colleges. By Joh5^ W. Dxapkr, MJ). lllusti-ated. 12mo., sheep, pp. 408. 
^American Jsdition.^ Price 06 cts. 

8. Elements of Ckemistryy — For the use of Schools. Illus- 
trated. On the basis of Turner's Elements. By Jonx Johkbiox, M.A. 12nio., 
half sheep, pp. 383. ^American Edition.^ Price 90 cts. 

4. Mrst Principles of Chemistry^ — For the use of Schools 
and Colleges. Illustrated. By Bexjamin Silliman. Jr., MA. l2mo., sheep, 
pp. 4S0. rAjnerican Edition./ Price 80 cts. 

6. The Frinciples of Chemistry, — Illustrated by Simple Ex- 
periments. Dr. jclicsStOckiiaedt. With engravings. Translated from the 
German by C. H. P£iec£, MJD. 12ino., cloth, pp. OSl. f'Aiuericau Editiou.J 
Price ».2B. 

JW</,— English Edition. 12mo., cloth, pp. Price §1.20. 

6. Chemical Field Lectures for Agriculturists, — By Dr. Julius 

AJ}OLPHr8 StOckhakdt, German Professor. Translated and i2dit«'d. with notes, 
by jAM£a E. Tjbschemacjleb. 12mo., cloth, pp. 242. L-^J^erican Edition.] 
Rice ^l.aO. 

7. First Principles of Chemisti^, — Being a familiar introduc- 
tion to the stufiv of that fckience. AVith Kn^rravings. By James RE2«wick, 
LLJ). IQmo., half sheep, pp. 4M. [American Edition,] Price Co cts. 

8. A Glass Book of Chemistry, — In which the Principles of 
the Science are flmnliarly explained and applied to the art.s. Agriculture, Phy- 
Biology, Dietetics, Ventilation, and the most import^int Flimouifna of >ature. 

• Mlth Engra\iugs. Dei<igued for popular reading. Academies and Soluml.s. Bv 
Edward L. YouacAJSs. 12mo., half sheep, pp. 34«. I Americuui Ediiiou.j Price 
75 cts, 

9. Familiar Letters on Chemistry, — And its relation to Com- 
moroe, Physiology ond Agriculture. By JuLirs LiEBirr. M.D. E^litod bv Joun 
Gardnek, MJ^. 16mo., sheep, pp. 180. [iVmerican Edition.] I'riee 2o cts. 

10. Chemistry of the Four Seasons, — Spring, Summer, Autum 

and Winter: an eway principally coureniiiig Natural Phenomena athnitting of 
interpretation by Chemical Science, and illustrdtmspaKHa^^ertol' KTiidure. W itii 
Engravings. By Thomas GHiPFiXiiS. 12mo.,. cloth, pp. 401. [Amorican Edi- 
tion.] Price CO cts. *• 

11. The Chemistry of Creation, — Being an outline of the Chem- 
istries of the earth, the air and the ocean. \\ ith Engravinjcs. Bv R*>bekt E l- 
118, M.K.C'.iS. lUmo, cloth, pp.612. [London: Christian IvnowiedKe So<-iety.J 
Price $1.10. h jj 

12. A Manual of Magnetism, — Including Galvanism, !Magne- 

tism, Blectro-MJwnietiam, Electro- Dynamics, Eleelro-Eleetricitv, and Tlunno- 
Electncity. AVith 180 origiiuU illiwtmtioiis. Kditcnl bv Drs. J. JUrox, Jr., and 
W. P. CjiAKFi MQ. lamo., cloth, pp. 822. [American Edition.] Pnee 80 ul*. 



AGEICULTUEAL CHEMISTET. 



1. Lectures on the Application of Chemistry and Geology to 

Agriculiurer-y^i^^ an Ai»pend«, conUdning smjeesti'ons for exi)erinjeiils in 
practical Agriculture. By James F. W. Jouabtoa, MJL 12mo., cloth, pp. 019 
-j-8»=708. lAmericau EcUtion.] Price $1.00. 

2. Elements of Agricultural Chemistry and Geolor/t/, — By J. 
W. JOHHSTOW, M.A. 12mo.,cloth, pp. 8:17. [English Edition.] i'rice 90 cts. 

Jftidf,— (American Edition.) Abridged. 12mo., cloth, pp. 249. 
Prioe46cts. ^ ' »ir 

3. Catechism of Agricultural Chemistry and Geologi/, — By 
Jai^S F. W. JoJursTojsr, MJL 12mo.. cloth, pp. 63. [English Edition.] Price 

J^i^,— (American Edition.) With an Introduction. Bv John 

PlTKiy NoKTOJf. M.A- AVith Notes and Additions by the Author, and an Ap- 
pendix oompded by tlie Sui>erinteudent of Education in Nova-Stotia. IGmo., 
boards, pp. 80. Price 20 cts. 

4. Elements of Agriculture, — Or the connection between Sci- 
ence and the art of practical Farming. Prize Esbay of the New York Slate 
A«ncuitural Society. ByJoHifP.NoRTOs.M.A. 12mo., cloth, pp. 208. [Ameri- 
can Echtion.] Price 60 cts. 

5. Chemistry and its application to Agriculture and Physiology,- 
By Justus i^iEsio. M.D. Edited from the manuscript of the autlior, bv Lvow 
^^ri^J^^* X^Pv ^^^ William GjiEooEr, MJ>. 12mo., cloth, pp. -wi. i Ameri- 
can Edition.] Price 80 cts. 

6. Agricultural Chemistry, — Or Chemistry applied to explain 

the practice^ and to promote upon rational principles the improvement ot Agri- 
mture. >> ith coloured Geolojrical di.-w:i-ams. 16mo., pp. 28i. [London : Chris- 
tian Knowledge Society.] Price 75 cts 

7. The First Book of Lessons i?i Chemistry, — In its opplica- 
tion to Agriculture. For the use of Farmers and Teachers. Bv J chin F. 
UoDOiifl, M.D. [Irish National Scries.] 16mo., canvas, pp. 17k I'rice 40 cts. 

8. Agricultural Chemistry for Young Farmers, — Bv Cuthbeet 
W. JonjrsoN, Esq.J'.Ii.S. 12mo.. paper, pp. 02. [English Edition.] I'rice 20 
cts. 

9. Rural Economy, — In its relation to Chemistrv, Phvsics, and 

Meterology ; or Clu-raiKtry applioil to Agncultun'. By J. b! Boisk.NCr.NACLT. 
lranslate<l from the French by Geoeue Law. 12mo., sIilhmj, pp. jU7. [^Vmcri- 
can Edition.] Price c»l.O«. 

10. Chemistry applied to Agriculture, — By M. le Comte Chap- 

Z^x S**^ * preliminaiy chapter on the organization, structure. A<!., of Plants, 
by Sir HUMrHEEY Davy ; and an e^ay on the use of lime as a manui-e, by M. 
Puvi^ M-ith introductory obser\at ions by James RESwrcK. LL.D Trans- 
lated from the French and Edited by the Rev. William P. PAnc. ICrao., half 
sheep, pp. 35y. [American Edition.] Price 42 cU.. 



PRACTICAL AQEICULTUEE. 

1. The Book of the Farm, — Detailing the labors of the Far- 
mer, Steward, Powiuan, Hodger, Cattle-man, Shepherd, Field-worker and 
Dairj^-maid. Ey Hk.nry Stkphens. With 450 Illustrations. To which are 
addecl Explanatory Notr^s, remarks, &c. Bv Joiix S. Skikseb, In twovoU* 
8vo., cloth, pp. 5(ii>— 402 t-tO-f-xvi=^1087. [American E(Ution.] Price 18.00. 

2. Elements of Practical Agriculture, — Comprehending the 
ciUtivation of Plants, the Iiusbandry of the domestic animal, and the e^'Onotny 
of tlio Farm. W ith EiigravingH. By David Low, Esq., F.R.S.E. b'vo., clothe 
pp.811. [English Edition.] l*rice;1.80. 

3. Lectures on the General Relations which Science hears to 
Prartical Agricidture.—^y James F. W. Johnston, Esq., AM. F.B.S. With 
Notes and Additions. 12mo., cloth, pp. 221. ^American Edition.] Price Sd cts. 

4. European Agricitlture and Rural Economy, — From Personal 

Observation. In a Series of Ten Re|)orts. Illustrated with Plates and Engrav- 
ings. By Hen KY Colhmax. Two vob. in one, 8vo., Auicy sheep, pp. xxvi, 46& 
- x^vi, ibS^1132. ^American Edition.^ Price ^.26. 

Ibid, — Same Edition. In two vols., plain sheep binding. Price 

$1.75 each. 

6. Elements of Agriculture, — For the Use of Schools. By L. 

Bkntz and A. J. Chkktikx do Roville of France. Translated and adapted to 
(\Mnmon Schools, by F. G. Skinner. 12mo., boards, pp. 91. ^American EditionJ 

Price 20 cts. 

6. Agricultural Class Book, — Or how best to Cultivate a Small 

Farm and Ganlen. Together with Hints on Domestic Economy. 16mo., cloth, 
pp. 317. /'Irish Natiomil Series.^ Price 28 cts. 

7. The Farmer's and Emigrants Hand Book, — Being a Full 

and Comr>li4ft (iuide for the Farmer and the Emigrant; compriiiing the Cleuing 
of F«)r(>st and Prairie Land. (Tardcning and Fannim: gi'iieraQy. Ac. By Joslah 
J. Majwuall. lOrao., cloth, pp. 402. ^American Edition.^ Price 60 cts. 

The Farmer's Companion, — Or Essays on the Principles 

and I^ractioe of Amorioan Hushandr>-. With an Adilress and Tahiti containing 
nia'lter iw*lul to the Fanner, liy the Hon, Judtro Bi'EL. With a Eulogy on his 
Lil'o and Character. 12mo., cloth, pp. ;W0. ^American Edition.^ Price Oo cts. 

9. The Young Fanner's Manual, — Showing the Practice and 

principles of Agriculture, aa api>Ucable to Turnip Land Farms in the South of 
Eiiu'laiul; witli Collateral Ob^en'atiotis and R<Miiarks on Agricultural Cattle, 
PlaniH, impieinenl.s, &c. By J. &LUN, A.L.S. 12mo., cloth, pp. 274. /English 
Edition.^ Price ?1.20. . 

llic Fttnners Dicdonary, — A Yocahidan' of the Technical 

Terms recoiitly introduced into Aoriculture and Horticulture fVom various 
Hcii-nce.s, ami also a ("oini><>ndium oi Practical Farming /Vom the most eminent 
authors. E'lit cd, wit h ilUutral ions, by D. I'. Gard:(£B, M.D. 12mo., slieep, pp. 
87"?. (^Anicviraii Edition.^ Price ;?1.20. 

11. The Fhrme7''s Instructor, — Consisting of Essays, Practical 

Directions, and Hints for the Management of the Farm and the Garden. Com- 

1)ilod priucij'.illy from the " Cultivator " and " Gonesee Farmer." By J. BrBL, 
j:s<|. In two vols., ISmo., half sheep, pp. 27(H-^ 17=523. ^American Edition.^ 
i'rice 80 cts. 

12. American Huslandry, — BoiTijr a Series of Essays on Agri- 
culture, compiled principally ftx)m the "Cultivator" and ** Genesee Fanner." 
Willi additions, by Wi llis G iyix)R and LuTnEE Tucker. In two vols, ISnux, 
half .shi'i'i). pp. .JiO-f^-^^W -imS. f'America.n Edition.^ I*i*ice 80 cts. 

A Treatifie on Agriculture, — Comprising a Concise History 

of its OriL'in and Pir),«:ri's.s ; the pr»?sent condition of the art abroad and at homa, 
anil th<' Tlu'ory and Pnutioe of Husbandrj-. To which is added, a Dissertation 
on tho Kitchen and Fruit Garden. By Jottx Armstro50. With Notes by J*. 
Bi'KL. 18nio., lialf sheep, pp. 282. ^American Edition.^ Price 40 cts. 

Souiliern Ar/ri^yulfure, — Being Essays on the Cultivation of 

Corn, He nip. Tobacco, \Mieat, &c., and the Ix'.st'method of Renovating the SoiL 
By Adam Beatty. 8vo., cloth, pp. 2y.'i. ^American Edition.^ Price 80 cts. 

The Farmer's Every-day Book, — Or Sketches of Everj'-day 
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10. 



13. 



14. 



15. 



16. 



Life in the Conutry. With the Popidar Elements of Practical and Theoretical 
Aiirioultui-e, and 1200 l^aconics and Anothems; al.>o, 000 Receipts on Hygcian, 
l)..uuistic, and Rural Economy. With Ln^rravings. By the Rev.JoHS L. Blaks, 
D.D. 8VO., cloth, pp. 65-i. ^American Edition.^ Price ^iM, 

Sketches of Rural A/fairs, — Comprising the Plough, the 

S«H-<l-lip and Harrow, the Fold, the Dairy, the ifa,v Field, the Sickle, the Flail, 
the Poultj-v Yard, tin* ( )i-chard. the Fence, the Watpnx)urse. With an Appendix 
and Addtiula, Rccci])ts. Beautifully illustrated. lOmo., cloth, pp. 371. (Laadaa 
Christian Knowled^'e ."society.^ Price 70 ots. 

Ibid, — Singly. 16mo., paper, pp. from 36 to 87 each. Price 

per set, 50 cts. 

17. The Implements of Aoriculture, — Comprising Ploughs, 

llanwv.s, and Scirificrs, Rollers, IMlKs. Dibbling Ma^^hines, Horse Hoe, Rakes, 
Thrashine .Macliines, AVinnnwiiiff lilnchincs, Chaff Engines, Turnip Cutter. Mills, 
the DvnamouR'tcr, fc>tcam Engines. With illustrations. By J. AllJiS Raitsoms. 
8vo., cloth, pp. 270. ^English Edition.^ Price §1.50. 

18. 1 Tort us Gramineus Wobourncnsis, — Or an Accounj; of the 

Rr'^ults of the Experiments on the Produce and Nutritive Qualities of different 
Gnusscs, &c., used as the f(Kxi of the more valuable domestic animals, instituted 
by J«>hn Didie of Eedford. lllustratetl by forty-live Colored Plates. To which 
is added, the \^ ♦x'ds of Agriculture. Revi.^ed and impnncxl by (tBORGb Sih- 
CLAiR, F.L.S. 8\'o., cloth, pp. ^'L f^Englisli Edition.^ Price |5.00. 

19. Experimental Reararches on the Food of Animals, c^d the 
Fnftculnf/ of Cittle. With Remarks u^)on tlie Food of 3Ian. Based iipon Ex- 
p<'nnient*s iinacrtaken by order of the Hritish Gtivernmcnt. By RonKRT DundaB 
Thompson, M.D. limo., sheep, pp. 172. ^iVmerican Edition.^ l*rice 40 cts. 

20. The Xature and Property of Soils, — Their Connection with 

the (icclo^Mcal F'.ruirilion on which they rest; the best means of permanently 
inereasiuK their proauclivenes.s. With Platfjs, Ac. By JoHJ!! MoJtTOlT. 8?o., 
V>oavd.^, pp. «i. ( Eiift I uh Edit ion J Price : 2.00. 
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80. 
81. 
82. 
83. 
84 
85. 
86. 

87. 

88. 
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On Fertilizers and Manures aenerallvy— Their Hiatoiy, 

480. [Shghsh Edition.] J^oe{^1.40. 

il Jf«<?^ Manual far FarnierSy — Being the substance of 

eight LectoTM on the Chemistiy of Soil and Manoros. By Ruiuw, L. Pajta. 
12U10.. cloth, pp. 3«. [AmerioMi Edition.] Price 88 cts. 

The Farmer's Treasure,~jL Practical Treatise on the Na- 

K!£ff^^?®?^?fS"'*^?"'***®**5?>™«P<»^™<«**0^ ▼»*<»«» cropB; with a 
J S.?^SS' ^ "Hr***® most recent dbwovories in Agricultural Chemtetiy. By 
fsm;^^^^^ Sj'i J"* wtachijadded Productive Farming, by Jomph A. /xiTa 
ISmc, sheep, pp. 138. [American Edition-] Price 60 ctS. 

A Prize JSssay on Manures,— By Samuel, L. Dabta. 12mo. 

I»per,pp.61. [American Edition.] Price 20 eta. 
. The Complete Ihrmer and Bwral Economist,— Qontdxamfi 
%^^^^^ epitome of the m«t hnportant bnmches of Agricultural and 
EuralBoouomy.. By Thomas G Fbssbhdbv. With enirovimi iSmaoloth- 
pp.308. [American Edition.] Pi-ice».0O. ''""«'°e™^™«8- i»ma,ciowi. 

The Cottage Farmer's Assistant,— In the cultivation of his 

IfSi*.!!?S***^H*H®?^^5*''*^ ByCiTTHBiaTW.JoHjr80if.P.B.S. l4mo.. 
paper, pp. M. [English Edition.] Price tfcts. *w-w.f 

. The American FruU Culturist,—Contabimft directions for 

ISS %**^^2S-.^5 ^'^ <^^ ^i** ^'^'■«» ^ the Nurse?, Orchard and Gar- 

'^t ^^'i ^^^J1' Instructor,— Being a practical treatise 

on the Cultivation and Treatment of Fruit Trees; to whwh is added. fhU In- 
'^IS^I^'^^^O.'^''^'^^'''''^ ikma. boards. pp.^&^S^SS. 

The Fruit CulHvator,— Being a practical and accurate 
2H?rJ5i25JSf.^**ff ™??* "*«»n«*- species ancf varieties of Fruits cultivated ; 
Si^iS^JS"* <»\»U subjects connected with Fruit Trees or Plants. By/omr 
BooBM. lama, boards, pp. 584. [English Edition.] Price fiuio ^^^®^' 

The American Fruit -B(wir,— Containing directions for 

S2SSin^,S^%.f'^3^?f^'2Pj™^'^ Tree«L ShruS, and PUmt-j with a 
desonption of the best varieties of Fruit, &c lUustrated. Bv & W Colr 
Mm«.. sheep, pp. 288. [American Bdition.^ PrioiiJoS iJy a. w. oole. 

^n^'^^.f' ^Hu'*^**^ ^"^ ^^ Cu/^/t»a^kw of the Qrape Vine 

^ F^ Pia»^'* and Pruner's Assistant,— Beins a 
practiMl treatise on the management of the Native and Erotic Fomit Tri»«i. 

1UIK.A.L. lime doth, pp. 281. rSnglish fiditioiL^ Price «ilji5. ^ 



4A. 



if1.»S!S^AM"~a^«*!:VJiru'*"*"S*«'^*r5*'*"*"«*s ^^^ illustrations. By 
B.Lbu^ajm. 8va. doth. pp. 866. TAmerican Edition.^ Pri<»ei.S. 

J^ f3'(^ ^H""^ Gf«r(fe;i^,— Containing plain and ao- 
SSf&^TS^^lC^L^ the different s^ies and varietiesVcuUnaiy VegeS^ 

SiTE^tiSSj^'^S^ i«mo.. cloth, pp. 2?rriSS5: 

'The Gardener's ^ftr^J9(w^,-Containinir practical directions 

^l^^j 16mo,iheep,pp.S06. amerion IdSton-T^ & S? 
ii,^mS^*»^^^^'^.9.°°'E™i^_i^t^ctdons for the 

Uouau; 

ill 

^Lfi^^ Cit&fw^or.-Or plain directions for the man- 

■smmt of ttei«nndpjl]»lortetPl(>wejC Shrubs. 4o-4o BtTho»l«Wmt. 

ZS,rtS"^^^Ty -*'*'.— The fattening of Cattle with 
^T>^^^L^^J^C:9'' I^Jfner's and Cattle Breeder's 



.Slf S^* -%JTw*rf OattU i)«*,r,_Containing the 

liifomi»tionmrafH«nMVn^J^£3rt r»nety «f origioal Teo^tsind valuable 
8T,x.*eerp^^S!^'''?5fflSSS&Sij'¥S:^ BjGrH.i)^».M.D. 

J^cSS&ffX-^f^'^ ^f«»«<my.-Compri8ing sub- 
AJ»aalimaandT^'taW?Si„^J^/»!!.««*™'»«^ u«s. 



42. 



43. 



AI»o animal and TembihrB«nii<rtVn:i;^»^ ""r "iMramenM of domatio uw. 

»M the toSt^bS^^ ,y*£?w'*i "<»'P<* *<^ materiali employed bi drea 
e^r*c^* B?TW^\i5S J*™™ VKfxmXiaa of health. doi^Kstie ^S- 




eloth, pp. «:7Aiert^''^«SJ.;"^^-^^ 
taSn-^2^Z''fli*^^*l«'*»°*«""'^«'nentof Horses, 



2^ American Shepherds—Being a history of the sheep, with 

il^breeds. management and djaeasee. filustmted with portraitB of ditbrent 
breeds, sheep-bams, sheds. Sea. With an Appendix oontainmg letters ttom, em- 
inent wool growers, Ac., deteOlng their respective modes of management. By 
L.A.MOUIJ. 12mo..doth,pp.437. [American Edition.] Price 70 ots. 

45. The American Veterinarian,— Or, Diseases of Domestic 
Animals ; showing the causes, symptoms and remedies, and rules fbr restoring 
and preseryUig health by good manMement With directions for traUiingMd 
breeding. By8.W.0oLB. lOmo., sKeep. pp. 288. CAmorioan Bdition.] Price 

46. The Cottage Bee Keeper, — Or suggestions for the practical 

mimgcment or Amateur. Cottage and Parm Apiaries, on Sdentiflo pHndplet. 
^ith an Appendu and Notes, chiefly illustrative, fly a Country CuxiJcB. 
12mo.,oloth.pp.li9. [American Edition.] Price 40 ots. 

47. The American Poultry Yard, — Comprising the Origin, His- 
tory and Description of the dilTerent breeds of Domestic Poultry, irithvariooi 
important and useftil directions in regard to them, fly D. J. Biowra. With 
Ml Appendix, embracing the compantiTe merits of different breeds of Tcfwla. 
By Sam FEL Allek. limo., cloth, pp. 823. [American Edition.] PrioeSOott. 

48. The American Poulterer's Companion, — ^A practical treatise 
on the breeding, roaring, f^tening. and general management of the various 
"P«<^i« of Domestic Poultiy; with illustrations and portraits of fowls, taken 
tS?^ ll^x ^y ^ ^' Bbjcbst. 12mo., oloth. pp. 879. [American Bditkm.] 
Pnce 80 cts. 

49. OHie American Poultry Booh, — ^Being a practical treatise 
on the mansgement of Domestic Poultiy. By Mioajah &. Cock. 18mo..hair 
ahoep,pp. 179. [American Edition.] RioeSScts. 

60. The Poultry Book, — ^A treatise on breeding and general 

management of Domestic Fowls. With numerous original desoripSons and 

eSEdfttoSu^^i^B^ss*^^""*"*^^^ ^^'^ 

61. A Treatise on the Breeding^ Bearing and 
P<m?6Tr,— With additions and wood^juts. By Jambs Maw, A.L.8. 
cloth, pp. 841. [English Edition.] Price |1 10. 

62. The American Fbwl Breeder, — Containing full information 
on breeding, rearing, diseases and management of Domestic Poultiy; also hi- 
«tructions concerning the choice of PureStock, crossing, osponishig. Ac With 
Engravuigs. By an Association of Pxaotical Breeders, lema.jiaper. pp. 91. 
[American Edition.] Price Wets. »vr-r-.ifir- 

63* TheAmerican Bird Fancier, — Considered with reference to 
the breeding, rearing, feeding, management and peeuliarities of Csge and Houss 
Bhxls; with remarks on their diseases and remedies; drawn from authentio 
sources and personal observation. By D. I. BsowvE. Dlustrated. 12mo.» 
doth, pp. 107. [American Edition.] Price 40 ets. 

64. Treatise on the Theory and Practice of Landscape Oarden^ 

ing; toiMremaf-tooMiEtM^JlfvMfsotofv.-'Adapied to North America. With 



65, 



tive Aooompaniments to the House and Grounds; the Pomation of Pieces of 
Artiflcnl Water, Flower Gardens. Acn with Bemarks on B>ural Architeoturs. 
By A. J. Dowiravck 8vo., cloth, pp. [American Edition. Price 9e.7l. 

On the Cottages of Agricultural Labourers, — ^With Economi- 
cal Workiiw Plans and Estunates for their improved construQtioo. "By CiTTH- 
BSBT W. JosvBoir, Bsom F.&.&, and Bdwakd Cbsst, Bs9.,Axot. " — 
paper, pp. 66. [BngUah Edition.] Price 80 ots. 



MANXJFACTUEES AKD TTSEFFL ABTS. 



1. Appleton's Dictionary of Machines, Meehames, Engine^ 

Work and Bngin^erina ; designed for Practical Working Men, and thois In* 
tended for the Engineering Profosslon, In two volutees. lUostraied with'fobr 
thousand engrav^ on wood. Utajwl octavo, half ealf.pp^ 960-f-060«l9aOL 
[American Edition.] Price flO.00. 

2. A Dictionary of Arts. Manufacture and Mines, — Contain* 
ing a dear exposition of thdr prindples'and practice. By Afdbsw T7b& M.0. 
lUustrated with nearly fifteen hundred engravincs on wood. And townicn If 
appended a Supplement of recent improvements to thb preseni tims. With twil 
hundred engravings. 8vo., sheep, pp. l840-4-[8ttpplement] I 80 ir» H44» [Aaer* 
ican Edition.] fticeHOO. 

3. Cychpcodia of the Industry of all Nations,^^BY Ceabx^s 
KviOHT. With thirty-seven full psge illustrations on wood, of four and'siz 
each, illustrative of various branches of Skill and Industry. 8va, doth, dtSoblS 
columns, pp. 180»+4fi»1848. [American Edition.] Price $8.00. 

4. Budimentary Dictionary of Terms, — ^XTsed in CiTil and 

Naval Arohitecture: Building and Construction; Barbrand Bcoledastieal Artk 
Civil and Mechanical Engineering ; Fine Ari; ; Mining, Surveying. Sm. To whina 
ii added exphmatory Observations on numerous subjects connected with practi* 
cal Art and Sdence. By Johk Wbai& 16mo., half calf, double odnmna. pn. 
864. [English Edition.] Price 11.201 

6. Hie History of Silk, Cotton, Linen, Wool, — ^And other 

fibrous substances; including observations on spinning; djrdng and we^viiHi 
Also an account of the pastoral llfo of the andents, their bocU state and attdn- 
ments on the domestic arts. With appendices on Pliny's Nstoral His^oiyi on 
the origin and manufkcture of Unen and cotton paper ; on futing. netting, fte. 
Deduced from copious and authentic sourees. lUustrated with steel Engrating^ 
8V0., cloth, pp. 464. [American Edition.] Price $2.60. 

6. The Useful Arts and Manufactures of Great BrOoh^ — 
With niusferations. [Published l^ the Xondon Christian Knowledge 8odi4y.3 

Pbiob. 
(1.) The Manufacture of Paper,— l2mo.y paper, 

pp.86 «Oto. 

(2.) The Manufacture qf Glass,— 12mo,, paper, 
pp. 88 .„« « - 
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(8.) The Mamfaetwre tf Leather, Parchment and 

6'&«—lSiD0., paper, pp. 47 7 Cts. 

(4.) The Mmufacture of Sugary — 12mo., paper, 

pp. « r. 7 - 

(6.) The Maimfacture of CoUon Tarn,— Fart I. 

ltijia» paper, pp. 4B 8 *• 

(6.) The Manufacture of Cotton Jam,— Part II. 
And the Maaiiftct\ire of Sewing Thread. 12mo., paper, pp. 89 7 ** 

(7.) The Manufacture of Idnen Yam, — 12mo., 
paper, pp. SS. • " 

(8.) The Manufacture of Woollen and Worsted 
Tamj—lSmO; paiper, pp. 62 8 " 

(90 The Manufacture of Woven Goods,— Part I. 
'Weaving. ISino,, paper, pp. 66 U ** 

(10.) The Manufacture of Woven Goods,— Part II. 

Bleaching, Calendering and PyeiDg. 12mo., paper, pp. 48 8 " 

(11.) The Manufacture of Woven Goode,— Part ILL 

OaHoo Printing. 12ma,paper,pp.S0 • •* 

(12.) The Manufacture of Woven Goods,— Part IV. 

The mannfluture of woollen Cloth. 12ma, paper, pp. 24 6 ** 

(13.) The Manufacture of Silk Gooefe,— 12ino., 
paper,pp.6a 11 ** 

(14.) The Manufacture of Hosiery and Lace^ — 
12mo., paper, pp. 48 8 ** 

(16.) The Manufactureof Carpets and Floor-chth, — 
12ma, paper, pp. 68 IQ * 

(16.) 2'he Manufacture of Iron, — 12mo., paper, 

pp. 88 „... 12 " 

(17^ The monufactnre of Steel, and manufacturers 
in iron and Steel,— 12mo., paper, pp, 72 14 ** 

(18.) Manufactures in Steel, — l2mo., paper, pp 64. 12 - 

, (19.) The Manufacture of Pottery, Porcelain and 

J^MMitf^ 2nUM,— 12mo., paper, pp. 72 14 " 

(20.) The Manufacture of Sulphuric Acid, Soda 

ofui i»mip,—lftna, paper, pp. 4B 8 ** 

(21.) Coals and Manufacture of Gas, — 12mo., 

. paper, pp. 69 11 « 

(22.) The Mmitfactwe of Beaver, Silk, and Straw 
JJote,— 1200., paper, pp. 48 7 *• 

(23.) The Manufacture of £opes and Cordage,— 

Itaio., paper, pp. 88 6 " 

(24.) The Manufacture of Copper, Tin, Lead and 

-2»ik?,— 12mo., piHjer, pp. 62 10 •• 

(25.) The Manufacture of Copper, Tin, Lead and 
^MM,rMm«^fdMr]andthe manufecture of Biittona, Pina, TinpUte, 
Shot,ic. 12mo.. paper, pp. 68..^. „.._ u •« 

Ibid.—YoT the Entire Series of twenty-five, $1.75. 

I^' — ^ two vols. 12ino., cloth, pp. the same. Price $2.25. 

7. The Principles of Science applied to the Domestic and 
ii^iaH^L^^^u^j!^ -afa«wtfacto«w and AgrieuUure.-WMh. teflectiona on 
thejgi^Ten of the Arte, and theh- influence on national welflu^ By Ajmszo 
PoxrsE,D.D. Umo, cloth. pp. 482. [American Edition.) Price 76cta. 

8. A History of Wonderful J»w»^w>««,— Blustrated with 

tS5Su^^'^^™8"J'"^<^ Intwofturta. Part I, The Mariners Compaw, 
^^ouflM, Gunpowder and Gun Cotton. Clocka, Printing, the Thermometer, 
SS5!J^®**!t!£* Teleacope, the Microscope ; Part II, The Steam Engine, the 
.SSSSL.¥"MS1?^'J?**™ Navigation, the BaJhra^ Gaa Light, th?Eleitrio 
or8?oS 12mo,cloth.pp.l«H-12»=245. [American Edition.] Price 90ot^ 

^' ^ ^fl^<?**w» of the Steam J%iW,— Illustrative of the 

5f5SlSl?S?°*^P^?.'*P°^?''**<* *** operation depends, and the paactical details 
of Ite rtnwture, mite application to minea, mills, steam navigation and raflvrays. 

21^p.5?Si"15KS?Si.liS£:5^'X^^ "^ 

10. -H«^ of Propellers and Steam Navigatio'n,—'Wit}x Biogra- 

HmUJ^^^w^^ }il ®*^iK. ^vento™. With illustrations. By Eobrkt 
J^FAaLAHB, C.E. 12mo,cloth,pp. 144. [American Edition.] Price 62 cts. 

^^'-D i^ ^iP/wa^pe and Microscope, — ^Described and illustrated. 

^xdo?-T^i^21*cta?'"'^" ^°*®' ^"***^* ^ ^^ [American Sunday School 

^'-p^^^A by D. P. KiDDEH, A.M. 18mo., paper, pp. 
178» Jn!ioe2pct8. * 

12. The ReeuUs of Machinery,— Namely, cheap production and 

&S?oTt?l3Slio^iS^ PrtS^AfS^ "^^ "'• ^^'^^'^ '' ^''' '"^ 

^*' :^£^^r^^^^i Treatise on Mortars,— With an account 

SLr- L-? !°^g? employed at the puhlio works in Boston Harbour. With 
JIZSKJIL^f^i. i^^-F^^^^^P**^ *»d sections illustrative of the unproved 
USEi^Li ^? Itilns. mploment*, Ac By Lieut. Wimjam H. Wkioht, 
>ri T? l«ma»cloth,pp.i48. [American Edition.] Price 80 cts. 

14. The Useful ArU employed in the construction of Dwellinq 
^^' -r**"*™**^ 12mo, cloth, pp. 216. [English Edition.] Price 4* cts. 

"• iri Vi^^ -^^ en^loyed in the Production of Food. 
Illustrated. 12mo. doth, pp. 188. [English Edition.] Price 44 cts. 



16. The Useful Arts employed in the Production of Clothmff, 
Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, pp. 199. [Eng&h Edition.] Price 44 cts. 

17. Lessons on Houses, Furniture, Food and Clothing. Illus- 
trated. Being the second volume of the Instmctor, Iftmo, cloth, pp. 288. 
[London ; Christian Knowledge Society.] Price 40 cts. 

18. The Book of Houses, — Being an Historical Sketch of the 

Dwellings of every people, fttnn the earliest times. Ilhvtrated with numerous 
engraving iGmo. square, cloth, pp. 200. iLondon Christian Knowledge So- 

19. The Book of Boats, — Being an Historical Sketch of the 

ships, and boats of every nation, fh>m the earliest times. Illustrated with 
numerous Engravings. 16mo, cloth, square, pp. 828. [London: CSuistiaii 
Knowledge Society. J Price 55 cts. 

20. The Book of Bridges, — ^Being an Historical sketch of 

remarkable bridges in the world. Illustrated with numerous Engravings. iSmo. 
square, cloth, pp. 190. [London : Christian Knowledge Society. J Price 4A cts. 

21. The natural History of Common Salt, — Its manufacture» 
appearance, uses and dangers, in various parts of the world. Illustrated, lemo. 
cloth, square, pp. SCS. [London : Christian Knowledge Society.] Price 68 cts. 

22. The various Trades Described and Illustrated, — A Book 
for the young. 18ma,cloth. [London : EeligioiM Tract Society.] Price 85 cts ^ 

Ibid, — (American Sunday-School Union)* Price 25 cts. 

23. A General View of the Fine Arts, — Critical and Historical, 
with an Introduction. By D. Hubtivgtojt, A.M. 12mo., cloth, pp. 477. 
[American Edition.] Price $1.00. 

24. Painting, its Rise and Progress from the earliest Ages to the 
present time. With Sketches of the Lives and Works of many of the eminent 
Twists of Ancient and Modem Times, and a brief notice of the principal pubHcr 
galleries of Art in £im>pe. Compiled flrom the best authorities. 12mo., doth, 
pp. 428. [American Edition.] Price 04 cts. 

25. Outline History of the Mne Arts, — embracing a view of the 

rise, progress, and mfluenoe of the arts among different nations, ancient and 
modem, with notices of the chancter and works of many celebrated Artists. 
In Ave parts: I. Arcliitecture. II. Sculpture. III. Painting. IV. Engraving. 
V. Miscellany. With portrait of Hogarth and illustrations. By BBvaoirJ. 
LossiKa. 18mo. , half sheep, pp. 8S0. [American Edition.] Price S8 cts. 

26. Sculpture and the Plastic Art, — Its lise and progress from 
the eariiest ages to the present time, etc By the author of the HiBtory of the 
Art of Painting. 12mo., cloth, pp. 858. [American Edition.] Price 76 eta. 

27. A Cyclopedia of Six Thousand Practical Eeeeipts and CoU 

lateral In/brmation in the Arts, Manu/acturss, mnd gVarfss,— iwcTuding Medi- 
cine, Pharmacy, and Domestic Economy, etc. By Abhoud Jajiss COoi,et. 
lUustrated. 8vo., fimcy sheep, pp. 57«, double columns. [American Edition.] 
Price ^.20. 

28. A Book about Pictures, — Conversations on Pictures, Picture 
Writing. Seals, Coins, Monuments, Manuscripts, etc., flrom the earliest period ; 
With illustrations intended for the young. 18mo., cloth, pp. 196. [London : Be- 
ligious Tract Society.] Price 85 cts. 

29. Popular Technology, — Or the various Professions and 

Trades described and explamed. Illustrated with eighty-one Snnavings. In 
two volumes. 18mo., half sheep, pp. By Edwasd I1a2BS» A/M . [Ameri- 

can Edition.] Price 60 cts. 

30. The Philosophy of Commo7i Things, — Materials for Build- 
ing, Iron, Glass, Coal, the Candle, the Looking Glass, the Tea Kettle, the Lamp, 
the Steam Carriage, the Gas Light, the Hand Bell, Gold and Silver, the Time 
Keeper. Two parts in one volume. 18mo, pp. 104H-10^=a08. (London Bdigioua 
Tract Society.) Price 46 cts. 

31. Conversations on Common Things, — Or a Guide to a Know- 
ledge of the Productions of Nature. For the use of Schools and Families. By a 
Teacher. ISino, boards, pp. 288. (American Edition.) Price 40 cts. 

32. Rudiments of Knowledge, — On Practical Subjects. 12mo, 

cloth, pp. 88. (English Edition.) Price 15 cts. 



MODEEN LITEEATUEE. 



Undir the general head of ** Modem Literature,** will be found works on 
the Literature of Europe generally— of England, of France, of Germany, of 
America ; also works on Political and Moral Science, Logic, Rhetoric, Ac. 

ENGLISH LITEEATUEE— ESSAYS, ETC. 

1. The Works of Edmund Burke,— '^'ith a Portrait and Me- 
moir. In three volumes. 8yo.,sheep, pp. 664-H»974-587«l718, double colnmns. 
[American Edition.] Price 18.76. 

2. The Wisdom and Genius of the Bight Hon, Edmund Burke j 
—Illustrated by a series of extracts from his writings and speeches, with a busfe 
portrait and summary of his Life. By Pbt£S Bu&Kii, Esq. ISmo., sheep, pp^ 
426. [English Edition.] Price 95 cts. 

8. The Works of Samuel Johnson, LL.D,, — With a portrait 

and an essay on his lifb and genius. By Abthus Muxpht, Esq. In two Ttd- 
nmes. 8vo., sheep, pp. 570-HjO(M1209, double columns. [American Edition.^ 
Price ^60. 

3. The Works of Joseph Addison, — Complete in three Yolumes, 

including the whole of the Speetaior, "With a portrait 8vo., shoep, pp. 466-t- 
459+536=1400. double columns. ^ [American Edition.] Price (3.76. 

4. Selections from the Spectator, — ^Embracing the most inter- 
estini^ papers of Addison, Steele, and others. In two volumes. ISmchalfaheep, 
pp. 82<rr316=^612. [American Edition,] Price 75 cts. 
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5. The Works of Henry Hallam, — Including 

[1.] Introduction to the Literature of Europe in the flfteenth, sixteenth* and 
seventeenth centuries, v [i-l View of the state of £urope during the middle 
ages. [8.] The Constitutional History of England from the aocemon of Hemy 
Vll to the death of George II. In four volumes. 8vo., sheep, pp. 416-H62+M8 
4-737»218S. double columns. [American Edition.] Price ^00. 

6. 7^ Works of Francis Bacon, Lord Chancellor of England, 
—With a lifB of the author. By Basil Hontaqite, Esq. In three volumes, 
royal 8vo., pp. 4S5+68 i 6»* ~ lg28, double columns. [American Edition.] Prioe 
16.75. 

7 .Essays, — Moral, Economical, and Political. — By Feaj^cis 

Bacov, Baron of VeioOam, etc. With Westall's designs. 16mo., cloth, pp. 208. 
[English Edition.] Price $1.10. 

8. Essays, — Moral, Economical, and Political, — By FuAiTCis 
Bacost, Baron of Vorulam, etc. : abo the Conduct of the Understanding. By 
JoHir LoBEE, With an introductory Esssy. By A. Pottek, D. D. l8mo., 
half sheep, pp. 289. [American Edition.] Prioe 38 cts. 

9. The Modem British Essayist, — Or Miscellaneous Essays by 
Macaulbt. Wilson, Mackikto8h,Carltlb, Talfoued. Stephens, Jeffeet, 
SiDNBT Smith and Alison. In eight volumes, 8vo., cloth, pp. 744r4-3074-5964- 
6d8-rl7(H-168-i-762-'-l60T-380=»=4181, £uble columns. [American Edition.] Prioe 
97.00. 

. Critical and Miscellaneous Essays and Poems, — By the 
Sight Hon*. Thomas BABnraTOir Macauley, M.P. In five volumes. 12mo., 
Glared edges, pp. 87S-r414i^97-H26+438==205S. [American Edition. J Price 
94.00 

. Speeches on various occasions, chiefly in the House of Com" 
moru : ifrom 1827 tol852.By the BightHon. THOMABBAE^XGTOir Macaulet.MP. 
in two volumes, 12mo., dotlu pp. 40&-r401=S04. [American Edition] Prioe ^.60. 

TJie Miscellaneous Works of Thomas Arnold, D. D. 8vo, 
doth, pp. 646. [American Edition.] Prioe $l,ao. 

Eight Latter Day Pamphlets, — A series of Political and 
other Eflsa^. Edited by Thomas Cabltlb 12mo, doth, pp. fh>m 50 to 60 
each pampnlet. [American Edition.] Price 60 cts. 

, Essays and Miscellanies, — By Leigh HimT. Three parts, 
complete in one volume. 12mo, cloth, pp. 237-i-268==405. [American Edition.] 
Price 1.00. 

Essays from the London Times Newspaper, — A collection of 

personal and historical sketches. In two series, 12mo, scarlet cloth, pp. 801-f 
261s;562. [American Edition.] Prioe 40 cents each series. 

, Readings in English Prose Literature, — Containing choice 
spedmens of the Works of the best English Writers, from Lord Bacon to the 
present time : With an Introductory EHsay on the progress of English Literature. 
12mo, doth, pp. 396. [London : Christian Knowledge Sodety.] Price 96 cts. 

. Letters erf the Kings of England, — Now first collected from 
Boyal Archives, and other authentic souroesjirivate as well as public. Edited 
with a Historical Introduction and Notes. By James Orchabd Halliwell, 
Esq., ?.lt.S. In two volumes, post 8vo, doth, pp. 40S+^7=»880. [English 
Edftion.] Prioe ^40. ^^ 

The Letters of Jwnius, — Two volumes in one, 18mo, cloth, 

pp. 216+-216»431 (American Edition.) Price 50 cts. 

Letters on Demonology and Witchraft, — Addressed to J. Q-. 
LocKHABT, Esq. By Sir Waltbs Scott, Bart 18mo, half sheep, pp. 888. 
(American Edition.) Prioe 82 cts. 

Select British Eloquence, — Embracing the best Speeches 

entire of the most eminent orators of Great Britain, for the last two centuries: 
with sketches of their lives, an estimate of their genius, and notes critical and 
cxplanatoiT. By Chauitcby A. Goodeich, D. D. In one voL Bojnl 8vo. pp. 
947. Double columns, with man^inal indices. (American Edition.) Price $2^76. 

The Speeches of the celeh^ated Irish Orators, Philips, Ourran 
and Grattan,— To which is added the powerful appeal of Bobert Emmett at the 
close of his trial for high treason. Selected by a member of the Bar. 8vo, sheep, 
pp. 870. (American Edition.) Prioe $1,20. 

Oelebrated Speeches of Chatham, Burke, and Erskine, — To 
which is added the Argument of Mackintosh in the case of Peltier. Selected 
by a member of the Philadelphia Bar. 8vo, sheep, pp. 640. (American Edition.^ 
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11. 

12. 
13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17, 

18, 
19. 

20, 

21. 
22. 



DICTIONAEIES AND ENCYCLOPEDIAS. 



23. An American Dictionary of the English Language, — Con- 
taining the whole vocabulaiy of the lint edition in two voliunes quarto ; the 
entire corrections and improvements of the s(MX>nd edition in two volumes, royal 
octavo, to which is prefixed an introductory dissertation on the origin, history, 
and connection of the languages of 'Western Asia and Europe ; with an explana* 
tion of the prindples on which langiu^^ are formed. Ey Noah Wbbbtbr, 
LL.D. Bevised and cnlaiigod. By Cjiacjickt A. Goodrich. With pronounring 
▼ooabulsriGs of Scripture, classical and geographical names ; and a memoir of 
Dr. Webster. Grown quarto, sheep, pp. 1462. Triple columns. (American 
Edition.) Price $6,00. 

24. English Synonymes, — With copious Illustrations and ex- 
planations, drawn from the best writers. By Gbobob Cbabb, H.A. 8vo, 
■beep, pp. 537, double columns. (American Edition.) Price 91,00. 



25. 27te Imperial Dictionary, 

Sdentific: adapted to the present state 



■EDglish Technological, and 

) of Uteraturo, sdcnco and art ; on the 



basis of Webster's English Dictionaiy; with the addition of many thousand 
words and phrases, from the other standsrd dictionaries and en^clopiedias, and 
fjrom numerous other sources, comprising all words purely English, and the 
principal and most generally used technical and sdentftic terms ; together with 
thdr etormologies and their pronunciation, according to the beat authoritios. 
Edited bv JoHir Ooiltib, LLJD. Illustrated by about two thousand engravings 
on wood. In two vob. Imperial octavo, pp. liil, 1032-^1271=2828. Triple 
^umns. Twcntjy-six parts, pasteboard oorers, at about 50 or 64 cents each. 



26. The British Oyelopadia of the Arts and Sciences, OeO' 

graphy. Natural Uiatcyry and JSto^ropAy,— Edited by Guablbs P. Pabtinotoit, 
assisted by authors of eminence In the \'arious brancneH of science. Ck>mplete iu 
ten volumes. Royal octavo, pp. average about 1000 eaoh voL Double ooliuuns. 
(English Edition.) Price about $2,76 per voL 

27. The Popular Encyclopedia, — Or Conversations Lexicon ; 

bein^ a general Dictionary of Arts. Sdences, Literature, Biography, Hutory, 
Ethics and Political Economy ; with dissertations on the progress of science, 
literature and the tine arts. By TnoaiAS THOUSOir, M.D., Sir Dastibl K. 
Sandfobd, Knt. and Allait CuniriKOUAM, Esq. Complete in fifty-six parts 
or fourteeu half volumes. Illustrated l^ many hundred plates and diagrams. 
(English Edition.) Prioe about 60 or 64 cents each part. 

28. Encyclopedia Americans, — A popular Dictionary of the Arts, 

Sciences, Literature, History, Politics ana Biography, induding a copious oolr 
loctiou of original articles in American Biography : on the basis of the seventh 
04 ii tion of the German Converaationt Lextcon. Edited by Pbajtcis Libseb, 
asAistod by E. Wiooleswobth. In fourteen volumes, including the supplement. 
8vo. shft'p, pp. about 600 each vol. Double oolumns. (American Edition.) 
Price $16.00. 

29. A Dictionary of Science, Literature and Art, — Comprising 
the histoiy, disoription and scientific prindples of every branch m human 
knowledge: with the derivation and definition of all the terms in ceneral use. 
Edited by w. 8. Bbandb, F.BJ?., assisted by Jobbph Caittik, Esq. The various 
departments by eminent literary and soentiflo gentlemen. Illustrated l^ 
numerous engravings on woo(L Boyal 8vo, shoep, pp. 186& Doidjle columns. 
(American Edition.) Price $8,26. 

80. Oyclopadia of English Literature, — A history, Critical and 
Biographical, of British authors, from the earliest to the present times. Illus- 
trated with portraits. Ac Edited by Bobebt OHAaiBEBS. In two vols. Boyal 
octavo, cloth, pp. xvi, OTi+z^* 717=1421. Double columns. (English Edition.) 
Price ^25. 

Ihtd. — American Edition, pp. the same. Price $3,75. 

31. A Pronouncing Gazetteer, — ^^Containing Topographical, 

Statistical, and other^information, of all the more important places in the known 
world, from the most recent and authentic sources, j^y Thomas Baldwiit, 
assisted by seversl other gentlemen. To which is added an appendix, containing 
more than ten thousand names, chiefly of the small towns and villages, Jto. ot 
the United States and Mexico. Wih a supplement, giving the pronunciation of 
nearly two thousand names, besides those pronounced in the original work : 
fomnng in itself a complete vocabulary of (reogrsphical pronunciation. 12mo, 
half sheep, pp. 64S-r56=703. (American Edition.) Price 78 cts. 

32. The Cyclopedia of Useful and Entertaining Knowledge, — 
Forming a complete libraiy of ftunily inAnrmatlon; eniDradng Literature, 

■^ • _ . ft _ A A _J JjU L *^ ^' * "*" '^ "VT— A % WW*- A _ _ *»*• « 



33. 



Geology, ftc , ^ . 

Boyal 8vo, sheep, pp. 530. Double columns. (American Edition.) Price |8. 

, The Pictorial Library of Useful Infonnation, and Family 
Sn<^lopadi€t,--Comjiir\iivaK a complete libraiy of useftd and entertaining 
literature, designed especiAUy for family reading ; the whole compiled from the 
mo«t authentic bouroes. Embradng moral and religious instruction, history, 
biograpliy, geography, discoveries, Ac. Illustrated by 250 wood en/a^vings. Boyal 
8vo, sheep, pp. 820. Double columns. (American Edition.) Pnco$3. 



MISCELLANEOUS ENQLISH LITERATUEB. 



34*. Muset^n of Literature : — Being a selection of choice articles 

fh>m the English Reviews and Magazines. lArge 6vo, cloth, pp. 572. Double 
columns. (American Edition.) Price ^,20. 

35. A Compendium of English Literature, — Cronogically airang- 
^,from Sir John Maiydbyille to William Cowpkb. Consisting of feographica 



fid. 



ing of feographical 
Sketches of the Authors, selections from tbelr works, with Notes, explanatory, 
illustrative, and directing to the best editions and to various criticisms. By 
Charles D. "*^ ^-.- »- -. ^- — - 

Price $1. 



Clevblabd. 12mo, half sheep, pp. 776. (American Edition.}^ 



36. English Literature of the Nineteenth Century, — Chronogi" 
cally arranged. Consisting of Biographical Sketches of the Autnors, and selections 
from their works ; with ^otes exnlauatoiy, illustrative, and directing to the best 
editions and varioas criticisms: being a sequel to "The Compendium of Encash 
Literature.*' Designed ss a Text -book for Colleges and Academies and the 
highest classes in other schools. By Chaju.B8 D. Clbyblasd. l2mo, shoep, 
pp. 740. (American Edition.) Price |1. 

37. Outlines of English Literature, — Bj Thomas B. Shaw, B.A., 

with a Sketch of American Literature,— By Hjbnbt T. Tcckebmak. 12mo. 
ciotli, pp. 469. (American Edition.) Price $1. 

38. History of the English Language and Literature, — 12mo,' 
cloth, pp. 290. (Chsmbers' Educational Course— English Edition) Price 60 cU, 

39. Tlie Bise, Progress aud Present Structure of the English 

Lanffuage—By the Bev. Mathbw Hasbison, A.M. 12mo, cloth, pp. SOS. 
(American Edition.) Prioe 90 cts. 



EUEOPEAN LITEEATUEE, ETC. 



40. A Rand-Book of Modem European Literature, — By IVirs. 
PosTBS. 12mo, doth, pp. 8M. (American Edition.) Prioe 80 cts. 

41. Historical Vieto of the Literature of the South of Europe, — 
By J. C. L. SiBicoifPB de Bismoitdi. Translated ftx>m the Original with Notes, 
and a Life of the Author with Portrait. By Thomas Boscub. In twovdnmoa, 

12mo, ctoth. pp. 64S-|-M5=1114. (American Edititon.) Price $1,35. 
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42. Historical View of the Languages and Literature of the Slavic 
Aa^iofw,— With a Sketch of their l\>pular Poetry. By Talvi. with a Preface, 
by Edwasd Bosiirsoy, DJ)., LLJ>. , 12mo, doth, pp. 412. (American Edition.) 
Price 4a. 

43. Modern French Literature, — By L. Eaymoxd de Vebiooub. 

Bcnrised. With Notes aUuding jparticuUrly to Writers proniinent in late (1848-9) 
Political Events in Paris. With a Portrait of Lamartine. 12mo, cloth, pp. 
(American Edition.) Price 95 eta. 

Ibid, — Chambers' Engliah Edition without Notes or Portrait. 

Price 46 cts. 

44. France, — Social, Literary and Political. By Sir Hekbt 

liYTTOJr BULWBB, Bart In two volumes. 12mo, doth, pp. 220+233=458. 
(American Edition.) Price 68 eta. 

45. Woman in France, — Daring the Eighteenth Century. By 
Julia. Kayaitaoh. 12mo, cloth, pp. 369. (American Edition.) Price 80 cts. 

46. Women in England, — Their Social duties and Domestic 

habits. By Mrs. Elljb. 12mo, cloth, pp. 214. (American Edition.) Price 40 cts. 

47. Woman in America, — Her Work and her Eeward. By 
Maku. J. McIvTOSH. llmo, sheep, pp. 16fi. (American Edition.) Price 48 cts. 

48. Woman in America, — Being an examination into the moral 
and intellectual condition of American Female -Society. By Mrs. A. J. Grates. 
18mo, i sheep, pp. 262. (American Edtion.) Price 38 cts. 

49. Characteristics of Women, — Moral, Poetical and Historical. 
By Mrs. jAMESOir. l2mo, cloth, pp. 34S. (American Edition.) Price 80 cts. 

50. The Poets and Poetru of Europe, — With Introduction and 
Biographical notices. By UsifAT Wadswoeth Longfellow, A.M. In one 
volume. Royal octovo, pp. 779. Double columns. (iVmerican Edition.) Price 
$i2,75. 

51. The Prose Writers of Germany, — With Portraits and 
Biognphical Sketdies. By Faedekic H. Hedge. In one volume. Royal 
octavo, pp. 667. Double coIumiLs. (American Edition.) Price $2,76. 

52. Reflections on the Works of God, aud on His Providence, — 
On the Regions of Nature, and in the (Sovemmcnt of the Universe. Prom the 
German of Cheistophbr Christian Sturm. A new tmnslation. In four 
parts. Part I,— Spring. Part II,— Summer. Part 111,— Autumn. Part IV,— 
Winter. lUustratcd,— After Westall'b designs. In four volumes. Cloth, pp. 
79-|-84+884^=«39. (English Edition.) Price §2.25. 

53. A Dictionary of Select and Popular Quotations, — From the 
Latin, French, Greek, Spanish and Italian languages, toscether with a collection 
of law majdms and law terms, with Illustrations. 12mo,^8hcep, pp. 312. (Ameri- 
can Edition.) Price <J1.10. 



ENGLISH POETRY, ETC. 



54. The Dramatic Works of William Shahspeare, — From the 
text of Johnson, Stevens, aud Reid; with Glossarial Notes, his Life, &a By 
Nicholas Rowe, Esq. Complete in one volume. 8vo, cloth, pp. 970, doublie 
columns. (English EditioiL) Price $1,30. 

55. The Complete Works of William Shakspeare,—With Dr. 

Johnson's Preface ; a Glossary, and an account of each Play, and a Memoir of 
the Author. By the Rev. William Harness, M.A. With a Portrait from the 
Chandos Picture, and forty Illustrations. In one voliune. Royal 8vo, sheep, 
pp. 926, double cohunns. (American Edition.) Price $^2,20. 

56. The Dramatic Works of WilUain Shakspeare, — Accurately 

printed from the text of the Corrected Ck)py left by the lat« (Jeorge Stevens, 
W WithaGlossaryandNotes,andaSketchof the Life of the poet. With a 
Fortnut from the Chandos Picture, and forty illustrations. Two volumes in one. 
Royal bTo, pp. 406THt7lH-U=893. double columns. (American Edition.) Price 
§2,^. 

57. The Dramatic Works and Poems of William Shakspeare, — 
With Notes, original and selected, and Introductory Remarks to each Play. By 
Samuel Wellur Si.noee, F.S.A., and a Life of the Poet, by Charles Stm- 
M058, D.D. Illustrated with Portrait and Steel ivtchings. In two volumes. 
Royal 8vo. sheep, pp. 522-t^96^11l8, double columns. (American Edition.) 
pTiCC $2,20. 

58. The Poetical Works of Tfllliam Shakspeare,—With Notes, 
illustrative and explanatory ; togother wth a Supplementary Notice to the 
Roman Plays. 12mo, sheep, pp. 412. (American Edition.) Price 80 cts. 

59. The Life and Beauties of Shakspeare, — Comprising careful 
Boleotions from each Play : with a general Index, digesting them wider proper 
heads. By the late Rev. William Dodd, D.D. Illustrated. 12mo. shocD. dd. 
84S. (American Edition.) Price 00 cts. 

60. The Works of John Dryden,—!^ Verso and Prose, with 
a Portrait and Life. By Rev. John Mitford. Illustrated. In two volumes, 
sheep, 8vo, pp. 4aJH-45«=8»4, double columns. (American Edition.) Price $2,40. 

61. The Eintish Poets, — In a Chronolgical Series, from Ben 

Jonson to GJcorge Croly. With Biographical and Critical Notices, by Dr. AiKEir. 
In three volumes. 8vo, cloth, pp, 807-r732-r760=2299, double colums. (American 
Edition.) Price ^JBO, 

62. Selections from the British Poets, — In Chronological Order, 
fW)m Edmund Spencer to Tliomas Campbell. By Fitz-Greejt IIallece. In 
two volumes, 18mo, half sheep, pp. 3aN-3«0=7X9. (American Edition.) Price 
75 cts. 

63. The Miscellaneous Works of Oliver Goldsmith, M.B., — ^In- 
clu ling a variety of Pieces now first coUoctcd. By James Prior, F.8.A., M.R. 
I^. In ft)ur volumes. Illustrated with Steel Engravings. 12mo. doth. pp. 686 
-H«>8-r 617-1-543=2204. (American Edition.) Price KOO. 

64. Poems, Plays and Essays, by Oliver Goldsmith, 3LB,,— 
With an account of his life and writimrs, to which is added a critical disputation 
on his poctr>r. By Jouy Aiicii?, M.D. IlUvstiatcd. 12mo, sheop, pp. 384. 
(Amencan Edition.) Pric<»b0cU. 



65. The Poetical Works of Milton, Young, Gray, Beattie, and 

CoiKiM,— Complete in one volume. Illustrated. , 8vo, sheep, pp. xixii, 170-r208 
-r47-r82-}-19a=608. (American Edition.) Price f 1,76. 

66. The Works of Oowper and Thomson, — ^Including many 

letters and Poems never before published in this oountty. With a new and in- 
teresting Memoir of the Life of Thomson. In one volume. Illustrated. Svo, 
sheep, pp. 404^-133^=637, double columns. (American Edition.) Price $2.00. 

67. The Poetical Works of Eogers, Campbell, J, Montgomery, 

Lamb, anb Kirks W%its,-~In one volume. Illustrated. 8vo, sheep, pp. 9Sf66 
-r 195-f29-r50=4M, double columns. (American Edition.) Price |1,76. 

68. The Works of Lord Byron, — Including the Suppressed 

Poems ; also a Sketch of his Life. By J. W. Lake. In one volume, illustrated. 
8vo. sheep, pp. xxzix, 764^=803, double columns. (American Edition.) Price 92,26. 

69. The Poetical Works of Crabbe, Heber, and Pollock,— Com- 
plete in one volume. Illustrated. Svo, sheep, pp. 896i-43-f79=618, double col- 
umns. (American Edition.) Price 91,76. 

70. The Poetical Works of Mrs. Felicia Hemans, — Complete 
in one volume. Illustrated. New Edition, with a Critical Preftce and a Kogia- 
phical Memoir. 8vo, pp. xvi, 559:^76. (American Edition.) Price $2,00. 

71. The Beauties of the British Poets,— With Introductory 
Ol)servations. By the Rev. Groroe Crolt. LLJ). lUuatrated with 8ted 
Engravings. In one volume, 12mo^ sheep^ pp. 896. (American Edition.) Prie» 
80 cts. # 

72. A complete Dictionary of Poetical quotations, — Compris- 
ing the most excellent and appropriate passages hi the old British Poets; with 
choice and copious sdections fh>m the best modem British and American 
Poets. Edited by Sarah Josefha Hale, llhistratcd Mrith Steel Engravings. 
Svo, sheep, pp. 576' double columns. (American Edition.) Price $2,00 

73. The Poems of Ossian, — Illustrated by James Macpherbok, 

Esq. To which is added a pruliminaiy discourse and dessertation on the JEra 
and Poems of Gssian. Illustrate,d in 1 volume. 12mo. sheep, pp. 492. (Ameri- 
can Edition.) Price 80 cts. 

74. Paradise Lost, — In two parts. By John Milton. ITigki 

th4>uaht8 on life. Death and Immorality, to which is added, the Force of Religion. 
By Edward Touiro, D J). Illustrated with portrait of Hilton. In one volume. 
]2mo, sheep, pp, 294+288^=582. (American Edition,) Price 80 cts. 

75. Poems by William Couper, Esq,, — Together with his pos- 
thumous poetiy, and a sketch of his lifb by JoHir Johksoe, LLJ). fhne 
volumes in one. Illustrated. 12mo, sheep, pp. 245^228+312=785. (Amerian 
Edition.) Price 80 cts. 

76. The Poetical Works of Alexander Pope, — To which is pre- 
fixed a life of the author, wo volumes in one. Illustrated. 12mo, sheep, pp. 
310h-306=^16. American Edition.) Price 80 cts. 

77. 'Bie Poetical Works of William Wadsworth, — In one Yolume 
with portrait 12mo, sheep, pp. 639. (American Edition.) Price 80 cts. 

78. Thomson and Pollock, — Containing the " Seasons." By 
James Tnoxsoir, and the " C!ourBc of Time." By Robert Pollock. A.1a. 
With portrait. In one volume. 12mo, sheep, pp. 438. (American Edition.) 
Price 80 cts. 

79. The Poetical Works of Collins, Gray and Beattie,— With, a 
memoir of each. In one vohime. 12m0k sheep, pp. 808. (American Edition.) 
Price 80 cts. 

80. The Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott, Bart,,— With por- 
trait and memoir of the author. In one volume. 12mo, sheep, pp. 580. (Ameri- 
can Edition.) Price 80 cts. 

81. Beadingsfor the Young, from the Works of Sir Walter 

Bcott. In two volumes. Illustrated. 16mo, doth, pp. 844x318^=656. (Ameri- 
can Edition.) Price $1.00. 

82. The Complete Poetical Works of Thomas Campbell, — ^With 
portrait ana memoir of his life. In one volume. 12mo, sheep, pp. 38& (Ameri- 
can Edition.) Price 80 cts. 

83. The Poetical Works of Bobert JBwnw,— Preceeded by a 
portrait and life of the author, with notes and a complete glossaiy. Illustratod. 
12mo, sheep, pp. 524. (American Edition.) Price 80 cts. 

84. The Poetical Works of Tliomas Moore, — With portaraifc- 
12mo, sheep, pp. 420. (American Edition.) Price SO eta. 

85. Memoir and Poetical Bemains of Henry Etrke White, — 
Also Melancholy Hours. With a portrait and introduction by the Rev. Joxv 
Todd. l2mo, sheep, pp. 480. (American Edition.) Price 80 eta. 

86. The Poetical Works of Mrs. Felecia nemans,—With por- 
trait and engravings. 12mo, aheep, pp. 394^ (American Edition.) Prtoa 89 
cts. 

87. Tlie Poetical Works of Mary Howett, Eliza Cook and L. 
£.LandoH, Inoncvoliune. 12mo, sheep, pp. 539. (American Edition.) Price 89 
cts. 

88. Tapper's Complete Poetical Works, — ^With portrait. In one 
volume 12mo, sheep, pp. 486. (American Edition.) Price 80 cts. 

89. Scott, Byron and Moore's Poetical Works, — In four vols. 
12mo, cloth, pp. 310+198-^407-!-230=1145. (American Edition.) Price #2,50. 

90. The Poetical Works of John Milton,— To which is prefixed 
a life of the author. 18mo, cloth, pp. 570. (English Edition.) Price 55 eta. 

Ibid. — Containing Paradise Lost and a life of the author. 

18mo, cloth, pp. 323. (English Edition.) Price 87 cts. 

Ibid, — Containing Paradise Eegained, Samson Agonistes, Comns 
and Arcndf». Ilu-ntrated with steel engravings. iamo„ fiuicy doth, {BmrUah 
Edition.) Price 50 cts. ^ 

91. The Task and other Poems, — By William Cowpek. Two 

volumes in one. 18mo, cloth, pp. 192-i-192c=384. (London : Relifpoua Tncft 
Society. ) Price 35 cts. 

Ibid. — In two Tolumes. Price 20 cts. each. 
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92. The Foetical Works of Sir Walter Scott, Bart,,— With 

notes and life of the author, with portrait and illustration in steeL limo, fkncy 
cloth, pp. 66S. (English Edition.) Price «1 ,00. 

93. Bums' Songsy — Chiefly in the Scottish Dialect. Uluatrat^d 

with WestaU's designs. In two vol^uuea. 18mo, oloth, pp. 2NH-264=ftl9. 
(English Edition.) Price $1,10. 

94. Boems, — ^By Alfred Tennyson, (Poet Laureate.) With 

portrait. In four volumes; including **In Memoriam*' and the "Princess.** 
12mo, cloth, pp. s»4-hJ78-r21tf-rH*=93W. (American Edition.) Price $2*00. 

95. Foems of Many Years, — By Richabd MoycKTON MiLKES. 

12mo, cloth, pp. 276. (American Edition. Price 60 cts. 

96. The Poetical Works of William Motherwell,— With me- 
moir. By Jambs MoConechy, Esq. 12mo, boards, pp, 283. (American Edi- 
tion.) Price 00 cts. 

97. Sacred Dramas, — Search after Happiness, and Essays on 

various subjects. By Ujuf nau Mo&b. 24mo, cloth, pp. 330. (English Sidition.) 
Price 45 cts. 

98. MeadingS'in JPoetry, — A. selection from the best English 

Poets, fh>m Spenser to the present time, to which is prefixed a brief survey of 
the History of the English Poets. Ittmo, doth, pp.448. (London: Christian 
Knowledge Society.) l^ce ifO cts. 

99. Lectures on General Literature, "Poetry, etc,, — By James 
MoxTOOMSBY, Esq. 18mo, half sheep, pp. 824. (American Edition.) Price 
88ctt. 

100. The Poetiy of Pope, etc—Bj the Earl of Caelislb. 

12mo, cloth, pp. ia5. (American Edition.) Price 40 cts. 



AMERICAN LITERATURE. 



101. Orations and Speeches, — On various occasions. By En- 
WABD Everett, LL.D. With portrait ; in two volumes. 8vo., cloth, pp. 670 
+073=1343. (American Edition.) Price $4.00. 

102. Importance of Practieal Education and Useful Knoicledge, 
Being a selection from his orations and other discourses. By Edward Etr&rtt, 
LLJ>. 12ino., cloth, pp. 3WS. (American Edition.) Price 00 cts. 

103. Orations and Speeches on various occasions, — By Charles 

SUMSER, LL.D. In two volumes. 12mo., cloth, pp. 41&t-4S2^8U2. (American 
Edition.; Price 52.00. 

104. JEssays and Beviews, — By Edwin P. Whipple. In two 

volumes. 12mo., cloth, pp. 421-i-40«— 829. (American EcUtion.) Price ^1.75. 

105. Lectures on subjects connected with Literature and Life. 
By Edwi» p. Whipple. 12mo., cloth, pp. 218. (American Edition.) Price 
60 cts. 

106. Essays, — By R. W. ExrEiisox. First and second series. 

In two volumes. 12mo., cloth, pp. 333-r274=607. (American Edition.) Prioo 

*1.20 

107. Bepresentation Men, — Seven Lectures. By R, "W. Em- 
erson. 12mo., cloth, pp. 285. (American EditioiL) Price 80 cts, 

108. Essays, Orations, and Lectures, — By R. W. Emebson, 
Two parts; in one volume. lOmo., cloth, pp. 2l(h-175=386. (English Edition.) 
Price 75 cts. 

109. Old Portraits and Modem Sketches, — A series of Biogra- 

£hical Notices. By John G. Whittier. 12mo, doth, pp. 804 (American 
Idition.) Price GO cts. 

110. Discourses o?i the objects and uses of Science and lAterature, 
By UKiiRV Lord Brocoham. Professor Sedowick, P.R.S., and the Hon. G. C. 
Verplajuck. With preliminary observations, &c., on reading. By A, Potter, 
D.D. 18mo, half sheep, pp. 3S2. (American Edition.) Price 38 cts. 

111. Hand-book for Beaders and Students, — ^Intended as a help 

to individuals, associations, school districts, and seminaries of learning, in the 
selection of works I'ur reading, investigation, or prol'essional study. By A. 
Putter, D J). In three pai-ts. l8mo, half sheep, pp. 330. (American Edition.) 
Price 38 cts. 

112. The Works of Washington Irving, — New edition ; revised. 
In flfbeen voliunes. Large liSmo, sheep, pp. average about 460. /"American 
Edition.) Price «i6UM). 

Ibid. — (English Edition.) In eight volumes. 12mo, cloth, 

Price $6.00. 

JJiJ.— (English Edition.) In ten volumes. Post 8vo., cloth, 

Price ^,00. 

113. American Oratory, — Or selections from the Speeches of 
eminent Americans. Compiled by a member of the Philadelpnia Bar. 8vo, 
sheep, pp. 531. (American Edition.) Price ^1,00. 

114. The Prose Writers of America, — With a survey of the 
intellectual liistory, condition, and prospects of the country. By Ritfus 
Wilmot Griswold. Illustrated with portraits. 8vo, dotli, pp. 662, double 
columns. (American Edition.) Price c2>00. 

115. The Poets and Poetry of America, — To the middle of the 
nineteenth century. By Eufus Wilmot Griswold. Illustrated with por- 
traits. 8vo, cloth, pp. 530, double columns. (American Edition.) Price ^,20. 

116. Poems by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. — In two volumes. 
12mo, cloth, pp. 475T^2=»iW7. [.\merican iidition.] Price $1,75. 

J^tV/.— In one volume. 32mo, cloth, pp. 400. (English 
Edition.) Price 45 cts. ^^ ^ ^ 

117. Poems by William Cullen Bryant , — Collected and arranged 
by theAutlior. Complete in one volume. 12mo, cloth, pp. 878. (American 
Edition.) Price ^1,00. 



118. Select Poems by Mrs, X. H Sigoumev, — With Illustra- 
tions. 12mo, cloth, pp. 838. (American Edition.) Price 91,00. 

JWi.— English Edition. Price ?1,00, and 50 cts. 

119. Biography and Poetical Bemains of the late Margaret 
Miller JUavulton,— By Wabhikgton Irving. In one volume. 12mo, cloth, 
pp. 248. (American Edition.) Price 00 cts. 

Ibid, — ^English Edition. Price ?1,00, and 50 cts. 

120. Poetical Bemaims of the late Lucretia Maria Davidson, — 
Collected and arran^ by her mother. With a Biography, by Miss SSDGWiCK, 
12mo, cloth, pp. 248. (American Edition.) Price 60 cts. 

ZWd?.— English Edition. Price $1,00, and 50 cts. 



POLITICAL AND MORAL SCIENCE, LOGIC, EHE- 
TORIC, &c. 



121. Oommentaries on the Laws of England, — In four books ; 
with an analysis of the work. By Sir William Blackbtone. Knt. one of the 
Justices of tlie Court of Common Pleas. With the last oorrections of the 
author, and Notes. Vol. First,—** Eighu of Persons."— By J. F. Uarorayb. 
Vol. Second,"— " lUi^hts of Thinjfs,— By G. Sw^ebt. Vol. Third,— " Private 
WronOT,"-ByR. Couch. Vol. Fourth,-" Public Wronss,"-By W.N. Wblb- 
BT,— Togrcthor with Notes, adapting the work to the American student. By 
JoHiTL.WBjrDKLL,latc State Reporter of New York. In four volumes. 8vo, law 
sheep, pp. 496+5544-465. zlix-H4l9i, lxx=2066. (American Edition.) Price $6^60. 

Ibid. — English Edition. In four volumes, 8vo, — By Hoven- 

PEN, and Rtland. Price fS.OO. 

Ibid. — English Edition. Abridged, — By GriFFOBD. 8vo, Price 

{«,25. 

122. DelMme on the Bise and Progress of the English Consti' 
(lUinn. With an Introduction and Notwi,— By A. J. Stbphxks. In two 
volumes. 8vo, cloth. (English Edition.) Price ^,00. 

Ibid. — In one volume, — 8vo, with Notes. Price $2,00. 

123. History of the Law Nations, in Europe and America, — Erom 
the earlii^t times to the treaty of Wasliington, ltt47. By Hbjiry Wheatojt.LLD. 
In one volume. Royal octavo. Law sheep, pp. 797. (English Edition.) Price 
§5,00. 

124. The Constitution of the several States of the Union; and 
United 5te^^«,— Including the Declaration of Independence, and Articles of 
Confederation, l^ken fh>m authentic documents, and revised up to 1852. In 
one volume. 8vo, cloth, pp. 555. [American Edition] Price $1,40. 

125. Commentaries on the Constitution of the United States, — 
With a preliminary of the Constitutional History of the Colonies and Btates, 
before tne adoption of the Constitution. In three books. By Joseph Stort, 
LLD., late Justice (Jfthe Supremo Court of the United States. In two voliunes. 
noyal octavo, pp. 7344-032=136(3. (American Edition.) Price ^80. 

126. A Course of Lectures on the Constitutional Jurisprudence 

qfthe UnitedStat^fSf-ByY^iuj^AMALiiiULSiiERDuBRthliD. 18mo.slieeppp. 
419. (American Edition.) Price 38 cts. ' 

127. Manual of Political Ethics,-r-T>esigned chiefly for the use 
of Colleges, and students at Law. Part I. and II. By Francis Libber. In 
two volumes. 8vo., sheen, pp. -H)03= (American Edition.) Price ;>8,7fi, 

128. An Liquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of 
Nationst— By Adam Smith. LLD., and F.E.S. Edited by J. R. McCullouoh. 
In one volnme. 8vo, cloth. (Scotch Edition.) I*rice ^,2ft. 

Ibid. — Eeprint of the original work. 8vo, cloth. (English 

Edition.) Price $1,25. 

129. The Elements of Political Economy, — By Feancis "Wat- 
land. d.d. 12mo. cloth, pp. 406. (American Edition.) Price $1,00. 

Ibid. — Abridged and adapted to the use of schools and academies, 

by the author. ISmo,' i cloth, pp. 232. (American Edition.) Price 20 cts. 

130. Treatise on Political Economy, — Ey N. W. Senior. Svo, 
cloth. (English Edition.) Price 85 cts. 

131. Political Economy, — By J. B. Sat. In one volume. 8to, 

sheep. (American Edition.) lVice$l,40. 

132. Principles of Political Economy, — ^With some of their 
applications to social philosophy. By J. S. Mill. Esq. In two volumes. 8vo. 
cloth. (American Edition.) Price ^76. 

133. Political Econofny, — Its Objects, Uses, and Principles, 
considered with reference to the Condition of the American people ; with a 
Summary fbr the use of Students. By A, Potteb. D J). 18mo, hslf sheep, pp. 
318. (American Edition.) Price 40 cts. 

134. Essays on Property and Labor as connected vnth Natural 
Law and the Constitution of Society, —By Fbancis Libbkb. With an Intro- 
duction by Rev. A. Pottbb, DD, limo, half sheep, pp. 226. (American Bdi* 
tion.) Price 88 cts. 

135. Introduction to the Science of Govermnent, — AndCompend 

of the Constitutional and Civil Jurisprudence of the United States. With a 
brief treatise on Political Economy. Designed for the luje of Families and 
Schools, Ac. By Andekw W. Youhg. 12mo, sheep, pp. 867. (American 
Edition.) Price 60 cto. , 

136. Utopia, — Or the Happy Republic. A Philosophical Eo- 

mance, in two voliunes. Written in Latin, by Sir TnoMAB MoBB ; translated 
into English by the Rev. Giujekt^uesbt.UJ). 12mo, cloth.pp. 173. (Eng- 
lish Edition.) I'rice50cts. 

137. Essays on the Intellectual Powers of Man, — To which i's 
annexed an Analysis of Aristotle's Logic. By Thomas Rbid, D.D. With 
^otes, Questions for Examination, and a Synoptical Table of Contents. By 
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Bcv G.N. Weight, MA. Inonevolume/Svo, cloth, pp. 600. (English Edition.) 
PriCHS ^2,35. 

Ibid, — American Edition abridged. "With notes and illustra- 
tions by Sir Wiltiam Hajolton and others. Edited by Jamks Walkjbb, D.D. 
12010, cloth. Price $1,00. 

138. Essays on the Active Powers of the Human Mind, — An In- 
quiry into the Human Mind on the principles of Ck>inmon Sense : and an Essay 
on Quantity. By Thoma.8 Rbid, D.D. And a Memoir of the Author, by 
DUOA.LD Stbwaet. With Notes, Sectional Heads, and a Synoptical Table of 
Contents, by the Rev. G. N. Wright, MA. In one volume, 8vo, pp. 600. 
(BngUsh Edition.) Price §2/25. 

139. Elements of the Pkihsophif of the Human Mind, — Bj 
DuGALD Stewakt, F.R.S. With References, Sectional H^ods, Synoptical 
Table of Ciontents, Ac. By the Rev. G. N. Weight, MJL. In one volume, 
8vo; cloth. (Bnslish Edition.) Price ^,25. 

Ibid, — (American Edition.) 8vo, sheep. Price $2,25. 

140. The Philosophy of the Active and Moral Powers of Man, — 
By DuGAJiD Stewaet, P.R.S. Revised, with Omissions and Additions, bv 
Ja.me8Waxkbs,DJ). 12mo, cloth, pp, 428. (American Edition.) Price §1,00. 

141. Course of the History of Modem Philosophy, — By M. 
Victoe Cousiir. Translated by O. W. Wight. In two volumes, 8vo, cloth 
pp. 452-h«»=Sei. (American Edition.) Price §3,20. 

142. An Epiimne of. the History of Phihsopky, — Being the 
work adopted by the University of Prance for instruction in the CiolleKes and 
High Schools. Translated from the Prench, with additinns, and a continuation 
of the History from the time of Reid to the prewnt day. By C. S. Henet, 
DJ). 18mo, Mlf sheep, pp. 311-t-276=587, [American Edition.] Price 75 cts. 

143. Elementary Sketches of Moial Philosophy, — Delivered at 
the Royal Institution, in the years 1804. 1805. and 1806. By the late Rev. Sio- 
EET Smith, M JL 12mo., doth, pp. 381. (American Edition.) Price 85 cts. 

144. Essays on the Principles of Morality, — And of the private 
and political rights and oblipations of mankind. By Josathas Dymosd, 
With a prefttce By Ihe Rev. Geoeoe Bush, M. A. 8vo, cloth, pp. 432. (Am- 
erican Edition. Price 80 cts, 

Ibid, — (English Edition.) Eoyal Svo, Price 95 cts. 

Ibid. — (American Edition.) Large 12mo, cloth, pp, 576. Price 

80 cts. 

145. Inquiries concerning the Intellectual Powers and the hi- 
vestigcUion of Truih,—Bj John Aeeeceomeis, MJ). 16mo, cloth, pp. 844. 
(English Edition.) Price 70 cts. 

Ibid, — (American Edition.) I8mo, half sheep, pp. 376. Price 

40 cts. 

146. The Philosophy of the Moral Feelinas, — By John Aber- 
CEOMBlE, M.D. With questions fbr the exammation of Students. 18mo, 
half sheep, pp. 236. (American Edition.) Price 35 cts. 

147. Outlines of Imperfect and Disordered Mental Action, — By 
Thomas C. Upha.m. ISmo, half sheep, pp. 390. [American EditiozL) 
IMce 38 cts. 

148. The Elements of Morality, includiny Polity, — By "William 
Whewell, D.D. In two volumes. 16mo, pp. 4014434=825. [American 
Edition.] Price 80 cts. 

149. Elementsof Moral Science, — ByFraxcis Watlajo), D.D. 

President of Brown University. •12mo,*cloth, pp. 386. [American Edition.] 
Price 31. 

Ibid, — Abridged. 12mo, half cloth, pp. 212. (American 

Edition.) Price 20 cts. 

150. Human Life ; or Practical Ethics, — Translated from the 
German of De Wette. By Samuel OsaooD. In two volumes. 12mo, cloth, 
pp. 409. [AmcQcan Edition.] l*rice $1,60. 

151. Speculative Philosophy, — Critical Essays, on a few subjects 
ooimected with the history and present condition of speculative phiIo!>ophy. 
By FEA?rci8 Bowen, A.M. 12mo, cloth, pp. 352. [American Edition.] 
Priced. 

152. Paley's Natural Theology, — Or evidences of the existence 
and attributes of the Deity, collected from the apnearances of natiu^ ; with 
selections from the illustrative notes, and the suppicment£ffy dissertations, of 
Sir CJharles Bell, and Lord Brougham. The whole newly arranged and edited 
by Elisha Baetlbtt. M.D. With cuts and a life and portrait of the author. 
In two volumes, 12mo, cloth, pp. S6£rh454=819. lAmerioan Edition.] 
Price $1,26. 

Ibid, — With preliminary observations and notes. By Alokzo 

PoTTBE, DTD. In two volumes. 18mo» half sheep, pp. 26^-1-257=^23. (Ameri- 
can Edition- ] Price 76 cts. 

Ibid, — "With illustrations, and a selection from the notes of 

James Paxton. With additional notes and a vocabidary cf scientifio terms. 
By Joniv Waeb, M.D. 12mo, cloth, pp. 344^39 platcs=383. [American 
Edition.] Price $1. 

153. The Principles of Moral and Political Philosophy, — By 
William P.ii.EY, D.D. In one volume. With questions for the examination 
of students. 12mo, cloth, pp. 350. (American Edition.] Price 60 cts. 

Ibid, — Two volumes in one. 18mo, sheep, pp. 227+247+35= 

609. Price 60 cts. 

154. A View of the Evidences of Christianity, — In tliree parts. 
By William Paley, D.D., Archdeacon of Carlisle. 12mo, half sheep, pp. 377. 
[American Edition.] Price 30 cts. 

155. The Evidences of Ch7*istianity, — In their external, or 

historical division : exhibited in a course of lectures. By Chaeles Pettit 
McIlyains, DJ). 12mo, cloth, pp. 408. (American Edition.] Price 80 cts. 

156. A Catechism of Natural Theology, — By J. Nichols, D.D. 
VZai-y., clotli, pp. 215. (iVmerican Edition.) Price 50 cts. 



157. The Analogy of Religion, — Natural and Bevealed, to the 
Constitution and Course of Nature ; to which are added, two Brief Disserta- 
tions—of Personel Identity ; of the Nature of Virtue. By Joseph Bctlbe, 
D.C.L. With a Preface, giving some account of the Chai'acter and Writings or 
the author. By Samubl Halifax, DJ), 18mo, half sheep, pp. 2S6. (Ame- 
rican Edition.) Price 30 cts. 

Aid, — (English Edition.) Price 50 cts. 

158. Evidences, Doctrines and Duties of the Christian Religion, 
—In a Series of Letten to a Friend. By Oliitthcb GEEaoET. LL.D., 
Abridized fh>m the Second Edition. 18mo, doth, pp. 406. (London Beligious 
Tract Society.) Price 55 ots. 

159; The Works of Thomas Dick, LL,D., *c.,— Volume I, 
The Philosophy of a Puture State; Volume II, The Christian Philosopher: 
Volume III, The Philosophy of Religion; Volume IV, On the Improvement of 
Societv ; Volume V. On the Mental Illumination and Moral Improvement of 
Mankmd ; Volume VI, An Essay on the Sin and the Evils of Covetousness, &c 
12mo, sheep, pp. average about 270. (American Edition.) Price per volume. 
42 cts. 

160. On the improvement of Society, — ^By the diflPusion of know- 
ledge or an illustration of the advanta^ which would result from a more 

general dissosiination of rational luid scientific information among all ranks, 
y Thouab Dick, LLJ). ISmo, half sheep, pp, Mi2. (American Edition.) 
Price 3S cts. 

161. Cardinal Wiseman's Lectures, — On the connection be- 
tween Science and Ilevealed reliirion. With maps and plates. In two volumes. 
12mo, cloth. (American Edition.) Price .?2,40, 

162. The English Language, — By Egbert Gordon Latham, 

M.D., F.R.S. Revised and greatly enlaiiged' 8vo,pp.609. (Enghsh Edition.) 
tion,. Price ^,50, 

163. Lectures on Rhetoric and Relies Letters, — By Hugh 
Blaib, D.D..F.R.S. With a memoir of the author's life. To which are added 
copious que:-itioiLS ; and an analysis of each lecture, by Abeaham Mri.T^s, Svo, 
sheep, pp. 557. (American Edition.) Price $1,60. 

Ibid, — (English Edition.) Abridged 24ino. Price 68 cts. 

164. The Philosophy of Phetoric, — By G-eorge Campbell, 

D.D. 22mo. cloth, pp. 435. (Americau Edition.) Price ^,00. 

165. Elements of Phetoric. — Comprising the substance of the 

article in the Encyclop8?dia Metropolitana : with additions, &c. By Richaed 
Whately. D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 12mo, doth, pp. 347. (American 
University Edition.) Price 60 cts. 

Ibid. — English Edition. No. 4, Pure Sciences, Encyclopaedia 

Metropolitana. 12mo, pp. xv. 142=157. Price 68 cts. 

166. Elements of Criticism, — By Heiitry Home, Lord Kames, 

with analyses, and translations of ancient and foreixu illustrations. Edited by 
Abeaham Mills, A.M. l2mo, sheep, pp. 504. (American Edition,) Price 
$1,00. 

167. Lectures on the History of Literature^ Ancient and Modern^ 
—From the (German of Feedeeick Schlegel. With a series of qxiestious 
for examination in Schools. By John Feobt, A-M. 12mo, sheep, pp. 427. 
(American Edition.) Price 95 cts. 

168. 27ie Principles of Eloquence, —'By the Abb6 Mavbt. With 
an introduction, &c. By A. Pottbb, D J>. 12mo, half sheep, pp. SOS. (Ameri- 
can Edition.) Price S8 cts. 

169. Elements of Logic, — Comprising the substance of the arti- 
cle in the Encyclopfiodia Metropolitana mrith additions, Ac By Richaed 
Whately, D.D. Archbishop of Dublm. 4&mo, cloth, pp. 859. (American 
University Edition.) Price 60 cts. 

Ibid. — English Edition. (No. 3, Pure Science, Encyclopaedia 

Metropolitana.) 12mo, cloth, pp. 41& Price 00 cts. 



ANCIENT LITEEATUEE. 



1. CI.) A New and Copious Lexicon of the Latin Language^ — 

Compiled chiefly fh)m the Magnum Totius Latinitatis Lexicon of Plaociolata 
and FoTcellini, and the (German works of Scheller and Luenemui. Edited bf 
F. P. Leveeett. a new edition, embracing the classical distinctions of words, 
and the Etymological index of Freund's Lexicon. Royal octavo, pp. lOfii. 
Triple columns. Also, 

(2.) An English-Latin Lexicon, — Prepared to accompany 

Leverett's Latm-English Lexicon. Rcival Svo, pp. 318, total pp. in both partik 
1342, bound together in sheep. (American Edition.) Price $4.20. 

2. A Greek and English Lexicon, — Principally on the plan of 
the Greek and Cferman Lexicon of Schneider : the words alphabeticaUy arrazased, 
distinguishing such as arc poetical, of dialectic var'cty or peculiar to certain 
writers ; with examples, literally translated, selected flrom the classical writera. 
By James Doenegax, M.D. Revised and enlar^ by R. B. Pattok. BdaftX 
octavo, sheep, pp. 1413. Tiiple columns. (Americau Edition.) Price $4. 

3. Dictionary of Greek and Roman Riography and Mythology 
— Illustrat«d'\^'ith numerous eneravings on wood. Edited by Willi ak Sicttb, 
LL.D. In thri volumes. Royal octavo, half calf. pp. 1093+12194-1406=3718. 
Double columns. (English- American Edition.) Price $15.50. 

4. Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, — Illustrated 
with numerous engravings on Wood. Edited by William Smith. LIiX>. In 
one volume. Royal 8vo, half calf, pp. 1293. Double columns. (English- Ainericu 
Edition.) Price ^5,60. 

6. A Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, — Edited "br 
W. Smith, Ph.D., and illustrated by numerous exgravings on wood. Caref^ilSy 
revised, and containing numerous additional articles relative to the botany, 
mineralof«y and zoology of the ancients. By Chablbs Asthon, LL.D. In one 
volume. Royal octavo, pp. 1121. Double columns. (American Edition.) Price f3^20L 
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6. A ClasHcal Dictionary^ — Containing an account of the 

principal proper names mentioned in ancient authors, and intended to elucidate 
all the important points connected with the Geography, History, Biography, 
Mythology and fine arts of the Greeks and Komann : together with an account 
of coins, weights, measures, with tabular values of the same. By Cuaslbs 
Antuox, LL.1). Royal octavo, sheep, pp. 1451. I>ouble columns. (American 
Edition.) Price «3,20. 

7. Orecian and Boman Miftholoay, — With a series of illustra- 
tions in outline. By M. A. Dwioht. \^ ith an introductory notice toy TA.f lek 
Lewis. 8vo, cloth, pp. 401. ^American Edition.) Piice$l,20. 

8. The History of Greek Literature,— By Sir T. N. Talfotje, 

D.C.L., C. J. BL001IFIBI.D, D.D.. B. Wuitcombb, M.A., £. Pocockb . Esq., J. 
BoTTLBTand H. Thompson, MJL Be\ised and oiilanced. (PartO, Histoiy: 
£ncycloi)aMlia Motropolitana.) 12mo, cloth, pp. 896. (English Edition.) Pnoe 

9. Essays on Ancient Literature and Art, — With the biography 

and correspondence of eminent philolonsts. By Babxab Sbabs, D.i>., B. B. 
Edwards, A.M., and C. C. Fblton, AIM. ISmo, cloth, pp. 418. (American 
Edition.] Price «1. 

10. Introduction to the Study of the Greek Classic JPoets, — 
Designed principally for the use of young persons at school and college. In two 
partt. Part I, general introduction. Part 11, Homer. By Hbkbt Nblsob 
CoLBRiDOB, MX 12mo. cloth, pp. 242. (English Edition.) Price $1. 

Ibid. — American Edition. , Price 66 cts. 



12. Roman Antiquities, — By Chaeles K. Dillaway. 12mo, 

halfcloth, pp. 144. (American Edition.) Price 51 cts. 

13. ScJiools of Ancient Philosophy, — 18mo, cloth, pp. 192. 
(London : Religious Tract Society.) Price 20 cts. 

Ibid. — American Sunday School Union. 18mo, boards, pp. 192. 

Price 21 cts. 

14. Classical Antiquities, — Or a compendium of Grecian and 
Boman antiquities, with a sketch of ancient mythology. By Joseph SjllksjJ). 
IvSmo, half sheep, pp. 316. ^American Edition.) l^ce 30 cts. 

15. Homer's Poems, — Translated by Albxaitdee Pope, Esq* 
In three volumes. ImSo, half sheep, pp. 824-r68<H-S!M)s9Q0. (American Edi- 
tion.) Price $1,14. 

16. The Tragedies of Euripides, — Translated by the Eev. E. 
roTTEB, M.A. With a biogrraphical sketch. In thi'co volumes. 18mo, half 
sheep, pp. 3212-r77-h3l0s=90». (Americaa Edition.) Price «iao. 

17. The Tragedies of Sophocles, — Translated by Thomas 
Fbanckust, D.D. With biographical sketch. 18mo^ half sheep, pp. 348. 
(American Edition.) Prioe 38 cts. 

18. The Tragedies of .^^cAyZiw,— Translated by the Eev. E. 
Potter, MJL. With an Essay on the Greek Drama. ISmo, half sheep, pp. 342- 
(American Edition.) Price 38 cts. 

19. Herodotus'" History of the Nations of Antiquity, — ^In nine 
books. Translated. With a biographical sketch. By the Eev. Wiixiam Bblob. 
In three volumes. 18mo, half sheep, pp. 312i-316T-374=1002. (American Edition.^ 
Pl-ioe 4>1,14. 

20. History of the Peloponnesian War, — Translated from the 
Greek of Thucydides. By William Smith, A.M. Corrected and revised. With 
a biographical sketch. In two volumes. 18m<i, pp. half sheep, 8()7-!-36&»=772. 
(American Edition.) Prioe 75 cts. 

21. The Anabasis of Xcnophon, — Translated by Edward Spel- 

MAir, Esq. With a Biographical Sketch. In two volumes, ISmo, half sheep, pp. 
29«-{- =s (American Edition.) Price 76 cts. 

22. The Cyropadia, — Or Institution of Cyrus. Translated 
from the Greek of Xenophon, by the Honorable Mavbzcb Asillsy Coopes. 
18mo, half sheep, pp. 834. (American Edition.) Pri(% 38 cts. 

23. The Orations of Demosthenes, — Translated, with a Biogra- 
phical Sketch, by Thomas Lblaiti), B.D. In two volumesi 18mo, half sheep, 
pp. 282-^-272=654. (American Edition.) Price 75 rts. 

24. TJ^ Eclogues, Georgics, and ^neid of Virgil, — Translated, 
with a Biographical Sketch, by Wbanqham, Sotheoy, and Deydbk. In two 
volumes, Ismo, half sheep, pp. 292 r327=6l9. (American Edition.) l^ride 75 cts. 

26. The Metamorphoses of Ovid, — Translated, with a Biographi- 
cal Sketch, by Diyden, Pope, Congreve, Addison, and others. In two volumes, 
18mo, half sheep, pp. 2»4— -488. ^American Edition.) Price 75 cts. 

26. The Odes, Satires, and Epistles of Horace, — ^Together with 
the Fables qfPhadnu, with the Appendix of Gudius. Horace translated, with 
a Biographical Sketch, by Philip Poancis, D.D. With an Appendix, contain- 
ing translations of various Odes, by Ben Johnson, Cowley, Milton, Diydon. 
Pope, Addison, Swift, Bcntley, Cliatterton, O. WakeAeld, Person, Byron, Ac., and 
some of tbe most eminent poets of the present day. Phipdrus translated, with 
a Bioffrapliical Sketch, by Chkistophbb Smabt, A.M. In two vohmies, 18mo, 
half sheep, pp. 2884-2l3-}-74=578. ^American Edition.^ Price 75 cts. 

27. The Odes of Pindar and Anacreon, — Translated, with Bio- 
graphical Sketch, by the Bev. G. A. Whbblwbioht and Thomas Boubnb. In 
one volume, icimo, pp. 251H-t)6«325. (American Edition.^ Price 38 ets. 

28. The Satires of Juvenal and Persius, — Juvenal translated, 
with a Prefkce and Biographical Sketch, by Ghablbs Badlam, M .D. With an 
Appendix, containing imitations of the third snd tenth Satii*e8 of Juvenal, by 
Dr. Samubl JoHirsoN. Persius translated, with a Biographical Sketch, by the 
Bight Honorable Sir W. Dbummond, F.E.S. In one volume, 18mo, half sheep, 
pp. 227-H68»285. [American Edition.] Prioe 38 cts. 

29. Livy's History of Borne, — In one hundred and forty books. 

The forty-five existing books translated, with a Biographical Sketch, by Obobob 
Bakbb. A-M. In Ave volumes, l8mo, ludf sheep, pp. 4£3+407 r3d8-H0O+41O»- 
aW3. [Ameriam Edition-] Price fl,W. 



30. Ccesar's Commentaries on the Wars in Gaul, — ^In seyen 

Books, with the Supplements of A. Hirtius. Translated, with a Biographical 
Skotcli, by William DuifCAV. In two volumes, 18mo, half sheep, pp. 276-1-300 
=576. (American Edition.) Price 75 cts. 

81. The Works of Cornelius Tacitus, — With an Essay, his Life 
and Genius, Notes and Supplement, by ABTHX7B Mtjbpht. In one volimie, 
sheep, pp. 74S. [American Edition.] Price $1,75. 

32. The Works of Marcus T. Cicero,— Not included in the 

Dialogues. In three volumes. The Orations translated by DcicCAir; the 
Ojflres—hj CocKMAir, and the Cato and Lttlius—liy Mblmoth. With Bio- 
graphical Sketch. 18mo,pp. + 270= (American Edition.) Prioe $1,14. 

33. The Three Dialogues of M. T. C/c<?rc?,— Translated by W. 
GrTHRiE. Revised and corrected with not«s. 18mo, i sheep, pp. 348. (American 
Edition.) Price 38 cts. 

34. The History of Sallust, — Translated with Biographical 
Sketches. By William Bosb, M.A. With improvements and notes. 18mo,i 
sheep, pp. 242. (American Edition.) Prioe 82 cts. 

35. Seneca^ s Morals, — By way of abstract ; to which is added a 

dlHooursp, under the title of "An After Thought." By Sir Rogeb L'Estbabqx, 
Knt. 18mo, sheep, pp. 359 (.\jnerican Edition.) Prioe 40 cts. 



VOYAGES AND TEAVELS. 



1. A Classical Tour through Italy, — By the Rev. JoHJr Chet- 

woDB Eustace. With an additional prefiace, and the translations of the varions 
quotations from ancient and modem authors. Illustrated with plans of churches, 
an index, Ac In three volumes. ISmo, cloth, pp. 405+46&i -100=1809. (English 
Edition.) Price RIO. 

2. A Narrative of the Voyage Mound the World, — Performed 
by Captain Jambs Cook. With an account of his life during the previous and 
intervenig periods. By A. KiPPls, DJ)., F.BJ^. 18mo, \ sheep, pp. 446. (Ameri- 
can Edition.) Price 38 cts. 

3. An Historical Account of the Circumnavigation of the Globe, — 
And of the progress of discovery in the Pacific Ocean, from the voyage of 
Megollan, to the aeath of Cook. Illustrated with numerous engravings. Itimo, 
\ sheep, pp. 336. (American Edition.) Price 88 cts. 

4. Voyages Bound the World, — From the death of Captain 
Cook to the present time ; including rem«'ks upon the social condition of the 
inhabitants in the recently discovert countries : their progress in the arts ; and 
more especially their advancement in religious knowledge. ISmo, \ sheep, pp 
401. (American Edition.) Price 38 cts. 

6. A Voyage Round the World in the years 1740-44, — ^By 
Gbobob Airsoir, Esq., afterwards Lord Anson. Compiled fh>m his papers and 



materials. By Richabp Waltsb,M.A. With a map. Shewing the track of the 
Centurion round the world. ISmo, cloth, pp. 424. (London : Christian Knowledge 
Society.) Prioe 95 cts. 



6. Lives and Voyages of Drake, Cavendish and Dampier^ — 
Including an introauctory view of the earlier discoveries in the South Seat and 
the history of the Buccamers . With Portrait on Steel. 18mo, i sheep, pp. 338. 
(American Edition.) Price 38 cts. 

7. Journal of Researches into Natural History and Geology, — 
Of the coimtrys visited during the voyaices of H. M. S. Bea&le, round the 
World, under the command of Captain Fitzroy,R.N. By Charles Dabwiii. 
M.A. In two volumes. iHmo, i sheep, pp. 351-r33&«==^5. (Americaa Edition.) 
Price 80 cts. 

8. The Travels and Researches of Alexander Von Humboldt^ — 
Being a condensed narrative of his journeys in the equinoctial regions of America^ 
and m Asiatic Russia; together with analyses of his more important investiga- 
tions. By W. Mac(;illiyabt, A.M. With map of Orinoco, and engravings. 
18mo, \ sheep, pp. 807. (American Edition.) Price 88 cts. 

9. Humboldt's Travels and Researches in South America, — 
with illustrations. In one volume. ISmo, cloth, pp. 278. (English Edition.) 
Price 45 cts. 

10. Voyages and Discoveries of the Companions of Columbus, — 

With map and engravings. Bt WABHiaoTOir Ibving. 18mo» cloth, pp. 

(English Editiun.) Price 68 cts. 

11. The Travels of Marco Polo, — Greatly amended and en- 
larged fh>m valuable early manuscripUi recently 'published by the French 
Society of Geograpliy, and in Italy, by Count Baj.dk lli Boni. With copious 
notes. Illustrating the routes and observations of the Author, and comparing 
them with those of more recent travellers. By HcoH Mubbat. With two 
maps, and a vignette. l8mo, i sheep, pp. 3i<>. /^American Edition.^ Price 88 cts 

12. The Expedition to Borneo,— Oi H. M. S. Dido, for tho 
supproBsidn of piracy. With extracts from the Journal of Sir James Brooke 
B:^ah. of Sarawak. By Captain the Hon. HEjruT Keppbl, B.N. With a map. 
ISmo, i sheep, pp. 413. [American Edition.] Price 40 cts. 

13. Voyages and Travels, — 18mo, cloth, Illnstrated with en- 
gravings, and maps. Published by the London Christian Knowledge SodetytVia :— 

(1.) Voyages in the Arctic Seas, in 1818-20,— pp. 

(2.) Voyages in the Arctic Seas in 1821-25, — ^pp. 

(3.) Voyages through the Islands of the Pacific Ocean,— y?* 

(4.) Voyages through the Nortliern Pacific Ocean, and 

Chinese Sea— pp. 165. 

(5.) Travels in ^/r-xra,— pp. 136. 

(6.) Travels in North America, — pp. 151. 

(7.) Travels in South America, — ^pp. 139. 

(8.) Travels in Northern Asia, — pp. 105. 
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(9.) Travels in South Eastern Asia, — ^pp. 176. 

(10.) South Western -4*w,— pp. 165. 

(11.) Travels in European Russia, — pp. 153. 

(12.) Travels in Spain and Portugal, — ^pp. 158. 

(13.) Travels in Denmark, Sweden and Norway, — ^pp. 162. 

(14.) Travels in Switzerland, — ^pp. 324. 

(15.) Arctic Travels, — Or an account of the several land 
ezpeditioiuB, to determine the Qeography of the Northern part of the Ameriam 
Continent, pp. 173. Prioe of the entire series of fifteen volumea, $6^. 

14. The Midshipman in Ohina, — Or recollections ,of the 

Chinese. 18mo, cloth, pp. 104. [London : Religious Tract Society.] Price 28 cts. 

15. Voyages of Discovery and Research within the Arctic Re- 
ffiona^—trom the year 1819 to the present time ; under the command of the sev- 
eral navid officers employed by sea and land in search of the north-west passace 
fh)m the Atlantic to the Pacific; with two attempts to reach the North Pole. 
Abridged and arranged f^om the official narratives, with occasional remarks ; 
by Sir Johbt Bassow, Bart., F.R.S., anno aetatis 82. With a larve map of the 
Polar Biegions. Large 18mo, half sheep, pp. 358. (American Edition.) Price 
40 cts. 



16. The Progress of Arctic Discovery in the Nineteenth Cen- 
^tcry,— With detailed notices of the expeditions in search of the missing vessels 
under Sir John FranUin. By P. L. Siumoxdb, Esq. To which is added, 
an Account of the American Expedition under the patronage of Henrv Grinnell, 
Esq. By Joux C. Lord. D.D. Illustrated with wood engravings. l2mo, cloth, 
pp. 896. [American Edition.] Price 95 eta, 

17. Arctic Searching Expedition, — A Journal of a Boat Voyage 
through Rupert's Land and the Arctic Sea, in search of the Discovery Ships of 
Sir John Franklin ; with an Appendix on the Plwsical Geo^phy of North Ame- 
rica. By Sir John Rich ABD80S, Bt., C.B. W^ith engravings. 12mo, cloth, pp. 
616. [American Edition.] Price $1.10. 

18. Parry's Three Voyages, — Eor the Discovery of a North- 
West passage fW>m the Atlantic to the Pacific, and Narrative of an Attempt to 
reach theNorth Pole. By Captain Sir W. B. Pabkt, E.N.. F.R.S. In two vol- 
umes ; with Portrait. 12mo, pp. 8214—828=649. [American Edition.) Price 
76 cts. 

19. Narrative of an Expedition to the Polar Sea, — In the years 

1820-23, comniAndod by Liontenant, now Admiiul Ferdinand Wrangell. of the 
Russian Imperial Navy. In one volume ; with a map. 18mo, half sheep, pp. 302. 
(American Edition.) Price 88 cts, 

20. Narrative of Discovery and Adventure in the Polar Seas 

and 22«^iw,— With Illustrations of their Climate, Geologj' and Natural History ; 
and an Account of the Whale Fishery. By Proftessor Lssus, Prosessor Jamb- 
son, and Uuou Murray, Esq. With map and engravings. 18mo, half sheep. 
pp.878. [American Edition.] Price 38 cts. 

21. TTnch Philip's Conversations, — ^With Children ahout the 
Whale Fishery and Polar Seas. In two volumes. 18mo, half sheep, pp. 211-^ 
210=421. [American Edition.] Price 60 cts. 

22. The Northern Whale Fishery, — By Capt. (now the Eev. 

Dr.) ScoBBSBT. ISmo, elothpp. 192. [London Religious Tract Society.] Prioe 
20 cts. 

Ihid, — (American Sunday School Union.) 18mo, hoards, pp. 

192. Price 21 cts. 

23. The ArcticRegions, — Their Situation, Appearances, Clim- 
ate, Zoolcffy. By Captain (now the Rev. Dr) Scobbsby. ISmo, cloth, pp. 192. 
[London Religious Tract Society.] Prioe 20 cts. 

JUd, — (American Sunday School Union.) 18mo, hoards, pp. 

192. Price 21 Cts. 

22 & 23. The Two in one volume. 18mo, cloth, pp. 192+192 

=884. (London Religious Tract Society.) Price 40 cts. 

24. Winder in the Arctic Regions, — I. Winter in the Open 
Sea ; II. Winter in a Secure Harbor ; IIL Winter in a Snow Hut With map 
and Engravings. 18mo, square, clotli. pp. 176. (London Christian Knowledge 
Society!) Price 40 cts. 

25. Summer in the Antarctic Regions, — ^A Narrative of Voyages 

of Discovery towards the South Pole. 'With maps and engravings. 18mo, square, 
doth, pp. 203. [London Christian Knowledge Society.] Prioe 44 cts. 



AMEEICAN EXPEDITIONS, TBAVELS, &o. 



26. Exploring Expeditions — Voyage to the South Seas of the 

United States Exploring Squadron, commanded by"Captain Charles Willces, 
United States Navy, in 1838-42. Together with Explorations and Disco- 
veries made by Admiral D'Urville, Obotam Ross, and other Navigators and Tra- 
vellers ; and an Account of the Expedition to the Dead Sea, under Lieutenant 
Lvnch. By John S. Jewkijcs. Ilhtstrated with numerous engravings. 8vo, 
stiecp extra, pp. 517. [American Edition.] Prioe ^2,00. 

27. History of the Expedition, — Under the command of Captains 

Lswis and Clarke to the sources of the Missouri, thence across the Rocky Moim- 
tains, aud down the River Columbia to the Pacific Ocean, performed during the 
vears 1 SO Jr-1 806, by order of the C4ovemmont of theUnited States. Prepared for the 
Press by Paul Allen, Esq. Revised and Abridged by Archibald McVickkr. 
I n two volumes, with map. 18mo, half sheep, pp. 37 1-1-595=760. (American Edi- 
tion.) Price 76 cts. 

28. Sargent's American Adventure hy Land and S^^,— -Being 
remarkable instances of enterprize and fortitude among American Shipwrecks, 
adventures at home and abrwid, &c. In two volumes. 18mo, half sheep, pp, 
295^302^6»7. (American Edition.) Prioe 75 cts. 

— 29. A Persojial Narrative of Life at Sea, — Or two years before 
the mast. By R. H. Dasia, Jr. 18mo,half sheep, pp. 483, (American Edition.) 
Price 38 ctfl. 



80. The Young Sailor, — A narrative founded upon fact. By- 
Mrs. Mary 8. B. Dajta. 18mo, half sheep, pp. 109. (American Edition.) Price 
80 cts. 

30. Wandering Sketches of people and things in South Amer- 
ica, Polynesia. California and other places visited during a cmific on board of the 
U. S. Ships Levant, Portsmouth, and Savannah. By \Vm. Maxwell Wood, 
M.D. llmo. cloth, pp. 386. (American Edition.) Price 90 cts. 

31. Perils of the Sea, — Being an authentic Narrative of remar- 
kable and affecting disasters upon the deep ; with ilhistrations of the power and 
goodness of God in wonderfid preservations. 18mo, half sheep, pp. 205. (Amer- 
ican Edition) Price 80 cts. 

32. Sir Edward Seward's Narrative of Shipwrech. — And con- 
sequent discovery of certain Islands in the Caribbean Sea, with details of his rwi- 
dence there and of various extraordinary and higlily interestinn: events of hli 
life. Edited by Miss Jane Porter. Abridged and revised. 18mo, half sheep, 
pp. 860. (American Edition.) Price 32 cts. 

33. The Traveller, — Or a description of various wonders in 

nature and art met with in travelling. Illustrated with engravings. 18mo, 
cloth, pp. 188. (London : Religious Tract Society.) Prioe 85 cts. 

34. Travels ahout Home, — Or observation by Youths on inci- 
dents of home travel. In two parts. ISmo, boards, ppO8.-{-108==S06. (American 
Sunday School Union.) Price 36 cts. 

35. Memoirs of an American Lady, — "With sketches of Man- 
ners and Scenery in America, as they existed p>vvious to the Revolution. By 
Mrs. Grant. Two volumes of the English Edition in one. 12mo, sheep, pp 
205. (American Edition.) Prioe 60 cts. 

36. The Explorincr Expedition to the Rocky Mountains, Oregon 

and California— By Brevet Colonel A. Vrbmont, to which is added a det»crip- 
tion of the PhysicaJ Geography of California, with recent notices of the (3oId 
Regions fh>m the latest and most authentic sources. 12mo^ cloth, pp, 456. 
(American Edition.) Prioe $1,00. 

37. Scenes in the Rocky Mountains, and in Oregon^ California, 

New Mexico, Texas, and tha Grand Prairies ; or notes by the wsy, during an 
excursion of three years ; with a description of the countries passed through, in- 
cluding thdr geography, geology, resources, present condition and the diffoent 
nations inhabiting them, with a map. By a New Englander. 12mo, cloth, pp. 
803. (American Edition.) Prioe 68 cts. 

Life in Prairie Land, — ^By Eliza "W. Far^ham. 

half sheep, pp. 408. (American Edition.) Price 40 cts. 

Discovery and Exploration of the Mississippi Valley, — With 
the original narratives of Marquett4\ Alloney, Hembr^, Hennepin, and Anastaae 
Donay. By John Gilmaby Shra. With a toe simile of the newly-di^covered 
autosrraph map of the Mississippi, or Conception River, drawn by Father Mas- 
QUETTK. at the time of his voyage in KJ74. From the original preserved at St. 
MMys CoU<%^ MontreaL 8vo, cloth, pp. 268. (Americsaa Edition.) Prioe 



38 
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CANADIAN HISTOET, ETC. 



40. A Tour to the River Saguenay, — In Lower Canada. By 

Chableb Laitmait. 18mo, cloth, pp. 231. (American Edition.) Price 40 cts. 

41. Lake Superior, (Or De Tracy,) — Its Physical Character, 

Vegetation, and Animals, compared with those of other and similar regions. 1^ 
Louis Aoassiz. With a narrative of the tour. By J. Elliott Cabot ; and 
contributions by other scientific gentlemen. Elegantly illustrated. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. 4fi8-f 17=a44ft. Plates and illustrations. (Amerioan Edition.) Price ^3,00. 

42. Notes on North America, — Agricultural, Economical, and 

Social. With a map and other illustrations. By James P. W. Jotixstok, M- 
A., F.R.S. In two vohimes. Post Svo, oloth, pp. 416-1-512=927. (English Edi- 
tion.) Price 16^. 

43. Canada, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick, — And other Bri- 
tish Provinces in North Amfrica; with a plan of National 0>lonizatiaTL. TTith 
a map. By James S. Bvckikghax, Esq. In one volume. Svo, pp. 540. (Bog- 
lish Edition.) Price 8,60. 

44. Notes on Puhlic Subjects, — Made during a tour in the 

United States and Canada. In the Unit«d States, on Public Education— B»il- 
ways— Water Supply in Cities— Vot« by Ballott— the Press— Oneral Remarks. 
In Canada, on Roods— Climate— CJoologieal Survey— Cultivation— Railwar^^ 
Canals— increase of Town*— field for Capital— Politics— the Press— Popular Edu- 
cation—inducements to settle in— Society— Occupations— Sports— Credit, taid. 
prospects— General Remarks. With a railway map of Ouuui& and the United 
States, and appendices. Poet Svo, pp. 820. Prioe ?2,60. 

45. The British North American Colonies, — ^Their History, Ex- 
tent, Ck}ndition and Resources, with introductory sections on the Colonisation d 
Ancient and Modem Nations, and the extent of Population, Classification, Ad- 
ministration, and importance of the British Ck)lontes and Maritimeposseasions. 
In six books:- 1. Eastern and Western Canada— chapters (1) Historv- (2) 
Topography, Rivers, Lakes, Townships, chief Cities, etc (3) Geology, Miner- 
alogy, Soil and Climate. (4) Population, Raooa. Govommont, Ijiws, Reliipon. 
Education, the Press. Crime, et<?. (5) Industrial State, Production, Prc^rress, 
Commerce. (0) Revenue, Expenditiu^. GJeneral Finances, Banks, Coins, Monc^v, 
prices of Provisions. Labour, Weights, Measures, Property, Summarr. IT. No- 
va Scotia and Cape Breton, chapters treat on similar subjects. III. New Bniii». 
wick. IV. Prince Edward Island. V. Newfoundland and Labrador. VI- Hud> 
son's Bav Territory, Compiled from the fullest and most authentic docamcnts. 
Illustrated with b<«utifiil portrait line engravings of Queen Elbjibeth, Sir Walt-er 
Raleigh, Lord Bacon, Queen Anne, Prince Rupert, the Earl of Chatham, acid 
Sir Francis Drake; also maps of Mercator's World, British America* 1>ow«r 
Canada, New Brunswick, upper CJanada, North America, Nora Scoti&. and 
Newfoundland. With appropriate vignettes. By Richard MoiTT&oaratT 
Martin, Esq. In one quarto voltime; pp. 3C0, rtouMe columns. Price 93>2ft. 
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NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS. 



46. Biography and Histrrry of the Indians of North America, — 

From its ilrst disooverv to the present time, comprising details of the most dis- 
tinguished chiefs and oounseilors, exploits of wamors, and tho celebrated 
speeches of their orators ; also a histoid of their wars, massacres, and depreda- 
tions, as well as the wrongs and sufferings which the Europeans and their des- 
oendanta have done them ; with an account of their antiquities, manners, and 
customs, religion and laws ; likewise exhibiting an analysis of the most dlstin- 
ffuished, as well as absurd authors, who have written upon the great uuestion of 
the first peopling of America. Illustrated with engravings and a copious index. 
By SjlMUBL G. Dkakb. Five books* in one volume. 8vo, pp. 484-120+144+96 
+168+12=588. (American Edition.) Price ^,40. 



47. League of the Ho'de-no-sau-nee, — Or Iroquois Indians 

'" '^ 'e of the Long House.**) In throe Books. Book I. Structure of the Leuue. 
it of the League. III. Incident to the League and Appendix. In which 



(** People of the Long House.**) In three Books. Book I. Structure of the League. 
II. Spirit of the League. III. Incident to the League and Appendix. In which 
the history of the Ave great tribes of Indians (the Mohawlu, the Oneidas, the' 



Onondagos, the Cayugas, the Senecas,) were united in one great confederacy to 
resist the agression of their rivals and foes. Beautifully illustrated with portraits 
and Indian curiosities. By Lewis H. HLojlqajs, In one volume. 8vo, cloth, 
pp477. (American Edition.) Price ^2. 

48. Notes on the Iroquois, — Or contributions to American 
History, Antiquities and general Ethnology. With Engravings. By Hbvst 
E. SCHOOLCBAPT. Svo, pp 498. (American Edition.) Price $2.25. 

49. Indian Captives, — Or Life in the Wigwam. Being true 

narratives of captives who have been carried away by the Indians, from the 
firontier settlements of the United States and Canada, iVom tho earliest period 
to the present time. With Engravings. By Samuel G. Dkikb. 12mo, pp 
872. (American Edition.; Price $1. 

50. The Book of the Indians of North America, — Illustrating 
their manners, customs, and present state. Edited, with illustrations, by JoHsr 
Prost, LL.D. 12mo, sheep, pp 283. (American Edition.) Price 80 cts. 

61. Indian Biography, — Or an historical account of those 
individuals who have been distinguished among the North American natives, as 
orators, warriors, statesmen, and other remarkable characters. With portraits. 
By B. B. Thatches, Esq. In two volumes. 18mo, half sheep, pp 324+320=644. 
(American Edition ) Pnoe75cts. 

52. Indian Traits, — ^Being sketches of the manners, customs, 
and character of the North American natives. By B. B. Thatches. In two 
vohm&es. With portraits. 18mo. pp 284+21&=^460. (American Edition.; 
Price 58 cts. 



TBAVELS IN AFEICA, &o. 



58. Zanders* Travels in Africa, — The journal of an expedition 

to explore the course and termination of the Niger ; with a narrative of a voyage 
down tliat river to its termination. By Richasd and Johk Laitdss. In two 
volumes. Illustrated with engravings and maps. 18mo, cloth, pp 818—398=716. 
(English Edition) Price $1,85. 

Ihid. — American Edition. 18mo, half sheep, pp. 384+337= 

721. Price 76 cts. 

54. The Life and Travels of Mwngo Park, — ^With the account 
of his death, from the iounud of Isaaoo; the substance of later discoverios 
relative to his lamented Ikte, and the termination of the river Niger. 18mo 
half sheep, pp. 248. (American Edition.) Price 88 cts. 

55. Travels throwfhpart of Africa, Assyria, Egypt and Arabia 

into AbygHmOy—'Ho discover the source of the Nile, performed between the years 
1768 and 1778. Bv Jamks 3sucx, Esq. Abridged fjrom the original, with a 
memoir of the author's life. 24mo, doth, pp 182. (English Edition.) Price 37 cts. 

.56. Fruits of Enterprize, — ^Exhibited in the Travels of Belzoni 
ln%ypt and Nubia; to which is prefixed a short account of tlie traveller's 
^death. 24mo, doth, pp 265. (English Edition.)^ Price 45 cts. 

57. The Booh of Travels in Africa, — From the earliest a^s to 
the present time, compiled fW>m the best authorities. By Johk Fbost, LL.D. 
ISmo, sheep, pp 252. (American Edition.) Price 80 cts. 

58. Narrative of IHscovery and Adventure vi Africa, — Prom 
the Earliest ages to the present time ; with illustrations of the Geology, Mineralo- 

B' and Zoology. By Professor Jaxssov, Jambs Wilsov, Esq., and Hugh 
UKBAT, Esq. With a map : plans of the routes of Park, and of Denham and 
Cli4>perton, and several cuts. 18mo,halfsneep,pp859. Price 88 ots. 

59. CamphelVs Travels in Africa, — Published bv the London 

Bdigious Tract Sodety, containing x— 

(1.) Journal of Travels ifi South Africa, among the Hotten* 
tat and otK&r Mhes, in the yeart 1812-14,— By the Rev. JoHsr Campbell. 18mo. 
doth, pp. 228. Price 85 cts. 

(2.) A Journey to Lattakoo in South Africa, — With map. 

By the Rev. JoHir Campbell. l2mo, pp. 204. Price 35 cts. 
(3.) Voyages to and from the Cape of Good Hope, — With 

an account of a journey into the interior of South Africa. By tne Rev. Jomr 

Campbell. 12mo, doth, pp. 248. Price 85 cts. 



EASTEElSr TEAVELS, &o. 



60. The Biver Jordan and the Dead Sea, — Narrative of the 
United States Biploring Expedition thereto. By W. P. Lynch, U.S.N., Com- 
mander of the expedition. With nuws and numerous illustrations. Royal 
octavo^ pp. 509. (AmericftQ Edition.) Price ^40 



Ibid, — Abridged. 12mo, cloth, pp. 382. (American Edition.) 

Price 80 cts. 

61. T/ie Oresent of the Cross, — Or incidents of Eastern Travels. 
By tho late Elliot Warbubton Esq Two volumes in one. 12mo, half doth* 
pp. 268-r:W2=610. (American Edition.) Price $1. 

62. Visits to Monasteries in the Levant, — By the Hon. Bobsbt 
CuBzov, Jr. Illustr^iod with niunerous engravings. 12mo, doth, pp. 800. 
(American Edition.) Price $1,20. 

63. A Journey from Alleppo to Jerusalem, — At Easter, A.D. 
MDCXCVII. By Hbitbt Uaumsbell, M.A. 18mo, doth, pp. 161. (London: 
Christian Knowledge Sodety.) Price 48 cts. 

64. Three Weeks in Palestine and Lebanon, — BluBtrated with 
engravings. ISmo. doth, pp. 152. (London: Christian Knowledge Bodety.) 
Price 60 cts. 

65. Journey to Ararat, — By Dr. Eeedbbic Pabbot. With 
map and wood-cuts. Translated hy W. D. Coolbt. 18mo, half sheep, pp. 880. 
(American Edition.) Price 40 cts. 

66. Nineveh and its Remains, — With an account of a visit to 
the Chaldean Christians of Kurdistan, and the Tezidis, or Devil-worshippers t 
and an inquiry into the manners and arts of the andent Assyrians. By AunTsif 
Hairsr Layasd, D.O.L. Illustrated with maps and engravings. In two vd^^mes. 
8vo, pp. 326t873=8!^. (American Edition ) Price ^,60. 



EXJEOPEAN TEAVELS, Ac. 



67. Mrst Impressions of England and its People, — By HuaH 
HiLLxB, author of the ** Old Bed Sandstone.** Ac 12mo, doth, pp. 480. (American 
Editi^ Price 90 cts. 

68. Sketches of European Capitals, — ^By Willlam Wajib. 
12mo, doth, pp. 820. (American Edition.) Price 80 cts. 

69. The Old World, — Or scenes and cities in foreign lands. 

By WiLLiAH^ PuBNiss. Illustrated with a map and engravings. 12mo. doth» 
pp.290. (American Edition.) Price 80 cts. 

70. Pleasant Memories of Pleasant Lands, — Illustrated. By 
Mrs. Ltdia Siooubvbt. l2mo» cloth, pp. 873. (American Edition.) Price $1,20. 

71. A Week at the Lizard Head in Cornwall, — By the Eev. C. 
A. Johns. Illustrated. With mu) and engravings. 18mo, sauare, cloth, pp. 
82.2 (London : Christian Knowledge Society.) Pricd68cts. 

72. History of the Expedition to Bussia, — Undertaken by the 
Emperor XAPOLBOK. in the year 1^12. By Count Philip de Segub. Illustrated. 
With a map. In two volumes. 18mo, half sheep, pp. 31 I 84 4 82. (Americaa 



Edition.) 



76cte. 



ANCIENT BIOaEAPHY, &o. 



1. PlutarcVs Lives, — ^Translated from the oririnal Greek, with 
notes. Historical and Critical ; and a lifb of Plutarch. By John Lahohomb, 
M.D., and William LANanoMB, M.A. In four volumes, large 12mo, half sheep, 
pp. 406-|-486H-471-436=1811. (American Edition.) Price «a,80. 

Ibid. — In one volume. 8vo, pp. 748, double columns. (Eng- 
lish Edition.) Price $1,25. ^ 

2. Lives of Illustrious Greeks, — For schools and families. In 

one volume. 12mo, doth, pp. 412. (London : Beligious Tract Society.) Prioa 
80 cts. / 

8. Life and Actions of Alexander the Great, — By the Eev. 
John Williams, AJf . In one volume with map. 18mo, half sheep, pp. 851. 
(American Edition.) Price 88 cts. 

Ibid, — In one volume with two maps. 18mo, cloth, pp. 408. 

(English Edition.) Price 68 cts. 

4. History of Alexander the Grreat, — By Jacob Abbott. "With 

Map and Engravings. In one vdume. ISmo^ doth, pp. 278. (American Edi- 
tion.) Price 50 cts. 

Ibid, — In one volume. d2mo, pp. 219. (English Edition.) 

Price 20 cts. 

6. The History of Darius, — By Jacob Abbott. With Engrav- 
ings. In one volume. 12mo, doth, pp. 888. (American Edition.) Price 60 ots.- 

Ibid, — In one volume. 82mo, cloth, pp. 219. (English Edi- 
tion.) Price 20 cts. 

6. History of Xerxes the Grreat, — ^By Jacob Abbott. With 

Engravings. In one volume. l8mo, oloth, pp 802. (American Edition.) Price 
50 cts. 

7. History of Cyrus the Great, — ^By Jacob Abbott. With 

Map and Engraving. In one volume. 18mo, doth, pp. 298. (American Edition.) 
Price 60 cts. 

Ibid. — In one volume. 82mo, cloth, pp. 220. (English Edi- 
tion.) Price 20 cts. -^ 

8. Ibid. — In one volume. 24mo, cloth, pp. 192. (London : 

Beligious Tract Sodety.) Price 20 ots. 

Ibid. — In one volume. (American Sunday School Union.) Price 

20 cts. 

9. History of Hannibal the Carthaginian, — By Jacob Abbott. 

With ^p and Engravings. In one volume. ISmo, cloth, pp. 285. (Americaa 
Edition.) Price 60 cts. 
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I&id, — In one volume. 82mo, cloth, pp. 218» (English Edi- 
tion.) Price 20 cts. 

10. Tfie History of Julius Caesar, — 3y Jacob Abbott. With 
Eiurravings. InouoTolume. 18mo, cloth, pp.'278. ^American Edition.) Price 
50ctfl. 

Ibid, — In one volume. 32mo, cloth, pp. 219. (English Edi- 
tion.) Price 20 cts. 

11. Ibid, — In one volume. 24mo, cloth, pp. 192. (London 

Religious Tract Society.) Price 20 cts. 

12. The Lives of the Casars, — Or the Juvenile Plutarch. By 
Cathbrinb Sinclair. In one volume, 24mo, cloth, pp. 172. (London Beligi- 
ous Tract Society.) Price 36 cts. 

13. The Life of Marcus TuUius Cicero^—'^ith. Bust Portrait. 
By J. 7. uoLLiNoa. In one volume, 18mo, cloth, pp. UO. (English Edition.) 
Price 68 otfl. 

14. Life of Cleopatra, Queen (f Egypt, — ^By Jacob Abbott. 

With engravings. In one volume. ISmo, cloth, pp. 318. (American Edition.) 
Price 60 ctfl. 

15. Lives of the Ancient Philosophers, — Translated from the 

^ French of P^n^lon, with Notes, and a Life of the Author. By the Bev. JoHV 
CoBXACK. In one volume, 18mo, pp. 290. (American Edition.) Price 38 cts. 

16. The Judqes of Israel, — Or a History of the Jews, from the 

Death of Josnua to the Death of Samuel, including an Aoooont of the Eeign of 
Saul In one volume, 24mo, doth, pp. 136. (Lonobn Rdigious Tract Suaety.) 
Price 26 cts. 

17. The Kinas of Judah and Israel, — Or the History of the 
Jews, fh>m the Accession of David to the Babylonish Captivity. In one volume, 
24mo, clotli, pp. 191. (London Religious Tract Society.) Price 36 cts. 

18. The Life a7id Heliaionof Mahammed, — As contained in the 
the Shecftth Traditions or the riy(kt-ul*Kuloob. Translated from the Persian. 
By the Rev. Jam£8 L. Merrick. 8vo,pp. 483. (American Edition.) Price $1,40. 

19. The Life of Mahomet, — Founder of the religion of Islam, 
and of the Empire of the Saracens. With notices of the history of Islamism a|id 
of Arabia. By the Rev. Samukl Grksx. In one volume. With Engravings. 
18mo, cloth, pp. 40*. (English Enition.) Price 63 cts. 

Ibid, — ^In one volume. By the Eev. George Bush, A.M. 

(American Hdltion.) Price 38 cts. 

20. Ibid. — In one volume. 24mo, cloth, pp. 192. (London : 

Religious Tract Society.) Price 20 cts. 

Ibid. — In one volume. Boards, pp. 192. (American Sunday 

School Union.) Price 21 cts. 

21. The Life of Ali Pasha,— 0£ Jeheleni, Vizier of Epirus : » 
sumamed Asian, or the Lion. With portrait. By R. A, Davbhpobt. In one 
volume. 18mo, cloth, pp. 418. (English Edition.) Price 68 ctt. 



BEITISH BIOGEAPHY. 

22. Lives of Eminent Anglo-Saxons, — Illustrating the Dawn of 

Christianity and civaixation in Great Britain. In two parts and two volumes. 
24mo. pp 192— 192=:4i84. (London : Religious Tract Society.) Price 40 cts. 

Ibid. — The two parts in one volume, pp. the same. Price 40 cts. 

23. History of King Alfred the Great of England, — By Jacob 
Abbott, \nt\i Engravings. In one volume. 18mo, cloth, pp. 270. (American 
Edition.) Price 50 cts. 

Ibid. — In one volume. 82mo, pp. 213. (English Edition.) 
Price 20 cts, 

24. Ibid. — In one volume. 24'mo, cloth, pp. 192. (London : 

Religious Tract Society. ) Price 20 cto. 

Ibid. — In one volume. 24mo, boards, pp. 192. (American 

Sundsy School Union.) Price 21 cts. 

25. History of William the Conqueror, — By Jacob Abbott. 

With Engravings. In one volume. 18mo, doth, pp. 291. (American Edition.) 
Price 60 cts. 

Ibid. — In one volume. d2mo, cloth, pp. 224. (English Edition.) 

Price 20 cts. 

Lives of the Queens of England, — From the Norman 

Conquest ; with anecdotes of their courts, now first published l^om official records 

and other authentic documents, private as well as public. By AoKSS Stricklaji d. 

8vo, doth, pj — ^ -* — — — - - 



26 



Twelve volumes in six. 
325 -316—288-837=8656. 



36&~36S-362~ 



. 203-222-263-; 
(American Edition.) Price ^,26. 

27. ^J^e History of Queen Elizabeth, — By Jacob Abbott. With 

Engravings. £i one volume. 18mo, cloth, pp. 281. (American Edition.^ 
'■ ■ "Octa. 



Price 50 

Ibid. — In one volume. 32mo, cloth, pp. 215 

Price 20 cts. 



(English Edition.) 

28. Memoirs of the IJfe of Mary Queen of Sco^«,— With 
anecdotes of the Court of Heniy II, during her residence in Prance. By Miss 
Bekoeb. In two volumes. With portrait. 12mo, oloth, pp. 3S6~32»==666. 
(American Edition.) Price $1,60, 

29. Life of Mary Queen of Scots, — By Henry Qlasford Bell, 
£a<|. In two volumes. 18mo, half sheep, pp. 27^-276*^552. (American Edition^ 
Price 70 cts. 

80. History of Mary Queen of Scots, — ^By Jacob Abbott. With 
PriSeMcS* ^" ^* volume. 'l8mo, cloth, pp. 286. (American Edition.) 



Ibid. — In one volume. 82mo, cloth, pp. 218. (English Edition.) 

Price 20 cts. 

31. The Life and Times of Mary Queen of Scots, — ^Being a fkJl 
and accurate narrative of her persecutions, sufPerings, and trials. Compiled and 
arranged firom original letters, state papers, and other authentic doeumenta. 
By A. CFXViiroHAM, Esq. In one volume. 82mo, doth, pp 336. (.EngUeh 
Edition.) Price 37 cts. 

32. Memoirs of Celebrated Eemale Sovereigns, — ^BylVfrs. Jame- 
soir. In two volumes. 18mo, half sheep, pp. 246-246a498wl(American Bditioo.) 
Price 66 cts. 

33. The lAfe and Times of Bichard the First, — Sumamed CoBur- 

de-IiOn, King of England. With portrait. By William E. Attous. In one 
volume. 18mo, cloth, pp 366. (English Edition.) Price 68 cts. 

34. Life of Thomas Granm^, — The first Protestant Archbishop 

of Canterbury. In one volume. 24imo, doth, pp 1924 (London : Religious Tract 
Sodety.i Price 20 cts. 

Ibid. — 24mo, boards, pp. 192. (American Sunffiiy School Union.^ 

Price 21 cts. 

35. The Life of Luther,— 24mo, cloth, pp. 192. (London : 
Religious ^6iict Society.) Price 20 cts. 

Ibid. — (American Sunday School Union.) Boards. Price 21 cts. 

36. The Lives of the Wesleys, — Containing the life of the Eev. 

John Wesley, A.Mn some time Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford, ooUeeted flnm 
his private papers and printed works ; and written at the request of his executory 
to which is prefixed some account of bis ancestors and relations ; with the lil^ of 
the Rev. Charles Wesley, M.A., collected fh>m his iMivate ioumal, and i 



Price 60 cts. 

37. Eings and Queens, — Or Life in the Palace ; consisting of 

Historical Sketches of Josephine and >Iaria Louisa, Lmiis Philippe, Ferdiziaiid 
of Austria, Nicholas, Isabella IL, Leopold, and Victoria. By Johk 8. a Asbott . 
In one volume. 12mo,cloth,pp.812 (American Edition.) tPrioeSOots. 

38. Memoirs of the Life of Ann^ Boleyn, — Queen of Henry 

VIII. By Miss BBsrasR. With a memoir of the author. By Miss Aikih. ui 
one volume. 12mo, cloth, pp. 342. (American Edition^ Price 9l»00. 

39. History of King Charles the First, of England, — By Jacob 

Abbott. With engravings. In one volume. 18mo, doth, pp. 285. (Americaa 
Edition.) Price 60 cts. 

Ibid. — In one volume. 82mo, pp. 218. (English Edition.) 

Price 20 cts. 

40. Life of Oliver Cromwell, — By the Eev. M. Bttssell, LL.D. 
In two volumes. ISmo, half sheep, pp. 267+273=640. (American Edition.) Prioa 
75 cts. 

41. Ibid. — By Egbert SouTHEY, LL.D. In one volume. 16mo, 

sheep, pp. 168. (American Edition.) Price 30 cts. 

42. Ibid. — ^The Protector ; a vindication by the Eev. J. H. M. 
lyAuBiOKs, B.D. 12mo,cloth. (American Edition.) Price 80 ctt. 

43. The Statesmen of the Commonwealth of England, — ^With a 
treatise on the popular progress in English History. By Johx Porbtsb. Edited 
by J. O. Choulbb. With portraits. 8vo, sheep, pp. 6ii7, doable columns. (Am- 
erican Edition.) Price $1,20. 

44. History of King Charles the Second, of England, — By 

Jacob Abbott. With engravings. In one volume. 18mo> doth. pp. 304. CAm- 
erican Edition.) Price 50 cts. 

Ibid. — In one volume. 32mo, cloth, pp. 220. (English Edi- 
tion. ( Price 20 cts 

46. The Life of John, Duke qf Marlborough, — By Charles 
Bucks, mono volume; with portrait. 18mo,ck>th,pp.886. (English Edition). 
PriceOScts. 

46. The Life of Nelson, — ^By Eobert Sottthet, Esq., LLJ). 

In one volume. 18mo, cloth, pp. 362. (English Edition.) Price 08 eta. 

Ibid. — In one volume. 18mo, half sheep, pp. 309. (American 

Edition.) Price 38 cts. 

4i7.Ibid. — In one vc>lume. Large 12mo, cloth, pp. 128. (London: 

Christian Knowledge Sodcty.) Price 54 cts. 

48. The Lives of the Lord Chancellors and Keepers qf the Great 
Seal of JBngtand,—Vtom the earliest times till the reign of King Qeonge IV. ^ 
John Loud Campbell, A.M., Ac In seven volumes. Post 8vo, doth, pp. ^Bfir 
406i-«»-t-588-|-613^f-585-i-570=3606. (American Edition.) Price 510,00. 

49. The Lives of tlie Chief Justices of England, — From the 
Norman (yonquest till the death of Lord Mansfield. By Jomr Lord Oakpbzu, 
LL.D., Ac. In two volumes. Post 8vo, doth, pp. 463H'442=906. [American Edi- 
tion.] Price 13.00. 

49. The Life of the Rht. Hon. George Canning. By £obset 

Bsll. In one volume. ISmo, half sheep, pp. 363. [American Edtltion.] Price 
40 cts. 

50. Life and Times of His Late Majesty George the Fourth ^^V^i^ 
anecdotes of distinguished persons of the last fifty years. By the Ber. QboK8k 
Ckolt. In one volume. 18mo, half sheep, pp. 414. (American Edition.) Price 
88 cts. 

51. Historical Sketches of Statesmen, — Who flourishod in the 
thne of Oeorge III. By Hbnst, Lord Brouoham, P.& S. In six vohuncs 
24mo, paper, pp average about 220, (English Edition.; Price 16 cts. per vxA. 
or 90 cts. 

Toronto : Printed by Lovkll & Gibsox, Comer of Ywge and Melinda SintU 
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GENEEAL CATALOGUE OF BOOKS FOE PUBLIC 
LIBEAEIES IN UPPEE CANADA. 



{Concluded f ram the August Number.) 

52. The Modern British Plutarch, — Or lives of men distin- 
guished in the recent liistorj' of England for their talents, virtues, or achieve- 
liieutd. By VV. C. Taylou, LL.D. In one volume- 12mo, lialf sheep, pp 3C3. 
(American Edition.) Price -W cts- 

53. Lives of Wellington and Feel, — From the Loudon Times. 

In one volimie. 18nio, cloth, pp. 207. (^Vinerican Edition.) Price 40 cts. 

54. The Biographical Treasurtf, — Consisting of memoirs, 
sketches and nrief notices of the lives of above li.O'K) eniiuent i)ersons of all asrcs 
and nations, from the earliest i>eriod to the present thiie. Bv Samuel ]\I AUvoiEK. 
Foolscap, bvo, cloth, pp. 81W. Double columns. (EiDflish lilditiou.) Pi-ice 62. 

55. Readings in Biography, — A selection of the lives of eminent 
men of all nations. In one volume. 18mo, cloth, pp lOS. (London: Christian 
Knowledge Society. ) Price 95 cts . 

56. Distinguished Men of Modern Times, — In two volumes. 
From a series ori^nally published by the British Society for the Ditru^iion of 
Useful Knowledge, under the title of a " Gallerv of Portraits." 18mo, half sheep, 
pp. .•J2H-a24=«iV:s. (American Edition.) Price 7.5 cts. 

57. Curran and his Contemporaries^ — By Cii.vrles Phillips, 

Esq , A.B. In one volume. 12mo, cloth, pp -Wl. (American Edition.) Price 70 cts. 

58. Lives of Scottish Worthies, — By Patrick Fbaser Tytler, 

E«q., F.R-S. In tlu-ee volumes. 18mo, cloth, pp 41G^;J52-34t=1082. (English 
Edition.) Price ^2. 

59. Lives of Eighteen British Physicians, — With four portraits. 

In one volume. ISmo, cloth, pp 341. (English Edition.) Price 68 cts. 

60. Sketches of Ten Eminent Medical Men, — In one volume, 
atoao, doth. pp. 192. ^London : Religious Tract Society.^ Price 20 ctf. 



Ibid,— In one volume, boards. (American Sunday School 

Union.^ Piice 21 eta. 

61. Exemplary and Instructive Biography^ — For the Study and 
Entertainment of Youth. In one volume, 12mo, cloth. English Edition.^ 
Price 50 cts. 

62. Twelve Select Biographies, — In one volume. 24mo, hoardB, 
pp. 23-1. Publibhedby the iimerican Sunday School Union. Price 30 cts. 

63. SLv Short Memoirs of Eminent M^,— With Portraits 
In one volume, 24mo, cloth, pp. 143. Published by the London Christian Know 
ledge Society. Price 30 cts. 

64. Moral Heroism, — In Eleven Aspects ; or the Ti-ials and Tri- 
umphs of the Grtat and Good. With Portraits. In one volume. «4mo. boarda, 
pp. 3M. Published by the American Sunday School Union. Pnoe 45 cts. 

65. The Successful Merchant,— 'Sketches of the Life of Mr. Sa- 

MUEr. BuDOETT, late of Kingswood Hill. Exhibited under ten different aspectj 
—I The sphere wherein which he moved ; 2 The bom merchant ; 3 The basts of 
chanu'ter; 4 Eariy toils and troubles ; a Rise and progress; 6 Master wid men; 
7 In his own neighlwrhood ; 8 In the family; 9 The inner life; 10 The latter 
end. Bv the Rev. William Abthue, A.M. In one volume, 12mo, clotlL [ISng- 
lish Edition.] Price 96 cts. 
Ibid. — In one volume. (American Edition.) 12mo, doth, pp 

411. Price 08 cts. 

7Z»/df.— 16mo. 38 cts.* 

86. Hale and Hammond,— The Lives of Sir Mathew Hale, Kt., 

sometime Lord Chief Jtistice of His Mmesty's Court of King's Bench, Md of 
the most U-ame*!. reverend, and pious Dr. Henry Hammond. Hale s Life by 
Gilbert KcnNETT, D.D.,and Hammond's by John Pbll, D.D. In one volume. 
18mo, cloth, pp. 222, (Loudon: Christian Knowledge Society.^ Pnoe 54 cts. 

67. Sir Thomas Powell, Bart.,— A Study for Young Men. A 

T.«ecturebv tlie Rev. Thomas Biknet. In one volume, 12mo, cloth, pp. 100. 
(London : feelifdous Tract Society.) price 24 cts. 

Ibid,— (Americ&n Edition.) 18mo, cloth, pp. 149. Price 35 cts. 

68. Lives of Eighteen Individuals who raised themselves from 



Poverty to Eniinotcs of FoHHtie—Wz.. QiffoM,AdmiraJHopson. Button, Prij 
■ in, Dodslev, Sir W, James. Pizzaro, Sir B. Arkwright, 



deaui, General IMartiUi 

others. In one volume, 18mo, cloth, pp. 4:5S. 



69 



70. 



and 

^English Edition.) Price 08 cts. 

The Pursuit of Knowledge tmder Difficulties, — A Series of 

Sketches of Individuals; illustrated by Anecdotes, With a PrefiMse and Notes. 
Bv F R A NCI8 Wayla ND, D.D. In ono volume, 12mo, cl^th. pp. 371- (iJBencan 
Edition.^ Price 66 cts. 

Pursuit of Knowledge und^r Difficulties,— li^ Pleasures and 

Bewards. Illustrated by Memoirs of eminent men. By G. L. Cbaik, A..M. In 
two volumes, 18mo, lialf sheep, pp. 287-r275-=562. rAmerican Edition.) Price 
75 cts. 

7^/^._(English Edition.) In three' volumes, 24imo, paper, pp. 

22V-r260^-2^Mi^728. Price 45 cts. 

• rv.,/<?.— Two Volumes of the British Ctclophdia. are devoted exclusiroly to 
Biography. See No. 26, imder the head of 'Dictionaries and Encyclopeediaa. J 

BioaEAPHY OF E^a^^;NT women; 



70. The Pursuit of Knowledge un 

by Female Examples. By G. \: CIbaik, / 
pp. 222 I 20;i=425. 'English Edition.) P 



under Difficulties, — Illustrated 



, /V.M. In two half volumes, 24mo, paper, 
^., Price SO cts. 

71 ' Noble Deeds of Woman,— Or Examples of Female .Courage 

* and Virtue. Illustrated bv Maternal AfTection, JPilial Affectwn Sisterly Afl^ 
tion roniujnil AllVvtion, rfumanity. Int^jrrity, Benevolence, Fortitude Courage 
i^^ul pS^^o of Mind, ilospitality. Self Control, Gratitude, W^Jj. Ejoquence, 
and Patriotism. Bv Elizabeth Starling, In one volume. 12mo. sheep, pp. 
470. (American Edition.) Price 80 cis. 

72. Historical and Descriptive Sketches of th^ Women ofjhe 
Bible —Prom Eve of the Old, to the Marys of the New, Testament.^ ^"«!f?2!Jr; 
By P.*C. Headlet. In one volume, l2mo. cloth, pp. 284. (American Edition.) 
Price 08 cU. 
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73. Mothers of the Wise and Ooody — ^Being a Series of Sketches 

of eminent mothers ; alao a Berien of striking incidenf^ and brief ancounts of 
distinguished mothers : together with a number of select essays on maternal 
duties and influence. By Jabjiz Bvkks, D J). 12mo, cloth, pp. 288. (American 
Edition.) Price 60 cte. 

74. Biographies of Good WweSy — A Series of forty-two Sketches 
of cmment women. By L. M asi a Child. In one Tolume, 18mo^ pp. 288. (Ame- 
riciM[i Edition^ Price 02 cts. 

75. Sketches of the lAves of Distinguished FemaleSy — ContainiDg 
those of Lady Jane Grey, Queen Elisabeth, Queen Mary, Queen Christina^ Lady 
Baohel BusselL Elisabeth Smith, Lucretia Maria Davidson, Mrs. Isabella 
Graham, Mrs. Judsou. Written for Girls, with a view to their mental and 
moral improvement. By an American Lad?. In one volume. Portrait. 18mo, 
half sheep, pp. 827. (American Edition.) Price 80 cts. 

76. The Life of Lady Hussell^ — Her parentage ; early life in 
pqxwperity, in adversity ; a widowed mother in her declining years ; misoellane- 
ous. In one volume, cloth, pp. 192. ^London: Eeligious Tract Society.) Price 
20 cts. 

Ibid. — (American Sunday School Union.) Boards, pp. 192. 

Price 21 Ota. " 

77. Catherine Howard, — Or Trials and Triumphs. In one voL 
Cloth, pp. 180. (London : Religious Tract Societj.; Price 85 cts. 

[JVioto.— Por Lives of Eminent Queens and Princesses, see Nos. 26 to 32, Nos. 87 
and 88, and Nos. 112 to 117 of this general division of the Catalogue.] 



95. 
96. 



LITERAET AND SCIENTIFIC BIOaSAPHY. 



78. The Lives of the Most Eminent British Painters and 
Scidptors^—By Axulx CuxBriNGHAM. In five volumes. "With five portraits. 
ISmo, half sheep, pp. 8<MH-278+815^258+20e»1420. (.\merican Edition.) Price 
11,70. 

79. The Lives of the Most Eminent British Painters, Sculptors 
and ArchiUctt,—By Alla-V CuiririiroiLLH. In six volumes. With thirty 
portraits and numerous engravings. Idmo, doth, pp. 858+349-rSG7H-352+311-r 
82a=«:2069. CKnfflish Edition.) Pricof*. 

80. Artist-Life, — Or sketches of American Painters. BjIIenbt 

T. TucKEKXJjr, In one volume. Post 8vo^ cloth, pp. 287. [American Edition.) 
Price 60 cts. 

81. Memoirs of the Early Balian Painters, — By Mrs. Jamesok. 

In two volumes. 18mo, paper, pp. 232+272=604 (English Edition. Price 30 cts. 

82. Palissy the Potter, — The Life of Beknabd Palisst, of 

Saintcs, his labors and discoveries in art and science, with an outline of his 
philosophical doctrines, and translation of illustrative sections fh>m his works. 
By HembtMobbly. In two volumes. 12mo, cloth, pp. 80IH-347=650. (American 
Edition.) Price $1,40, *^*^ ^^^ 

83* The Booh of Illustrious Mechanics, of Europe and America, — 
Translated fh>m the Frenoh of Edwabd Fovcabd. l&ited by JoHir Fbost, 
LL.D. In one volume. lUiistratod. With numerous engravings. 12mo, sheep, 
pp. 344 (American Edition.) Price SO cto. 

-84. Memoirs of the Most Eminent American Mechanics, — ^Also 
lives of distinguished European Mechanics; together with a collection of 
MMOdotes. descriptions, Ac., relating to the mechanic arts. Illustrated. With 
numerous engravings. By Hbmbt Howb. In one volume, 12mo, doth, pp. 
482. (American Edition.) Price 60 cts. 

86. William Caxton,— The first English Printer. A Biography. 
By Chablbs Kbight. In one v<Aume. Mmo, p^mt, pp. 240. (English 
Edition.) Price 16 cts. 

86. Daumings of Genius, — Or the early lives of some eminent 

penons of the last oentui^, Davy, Cmbbe. Cuvier, Beynolds, B. Murray, Macin- 
tosh and A, Clarke. By Abbb Pbatt. In one volume. 18mo^ sheep, pp. 130. 
(American Edition.) Price 26 cts. 

87. Biographia Literaria, — Or bi()graphical sketches of my 
litenHry hfe and opinions. By Samvbl tIylob Colbbidqe. Prepared for 
pnblication, in part.— By the late Hbkby Nblbon (^lbbidge. C!ompletcd and 
published ter his widow. In one volume. Post Svo, cloth, pp. 804. (American 
Edition.) l4ice$l,60. 

88. Lives of Men bf Letters and Science, — ^Who flourished in the 
time of Greorge III. By Hbvbt Lobd Bbguoeau, FJl.8. First and second 
series in two volumes. Post 8vo, cloth, pp. 296-r802^ 597. (American Edition.) 
Prioe$l,20. 

lhid» — English Edition. In two volumes. 24mo, pp. 

Price 16 cts. per volume. 

89. The Martyrs of Science,— Ot the Lives of Galileo, Tycho 
Brahe and Kepler. By Sir Dayid Bbbwstbb, K.H., DC.L. In one volume 
18mo, half sheep, pp. 240. (American Edition.) Price 33 cto. * 

00. Bacon, — His writings and his philosophy. By Qeoege L. 

CbazcMJL In three volumes. 24mo, paper, pp. 220-t-286-i-2»««7l9. (English 
Edition.) Price 46 cts. 

91. The life of Sir Isaac Newton, — By Datld Beewsteb, 

LL.D., F.B.S. In one volume. With portrait and engravings. 16mo, cloth, pp. 
866. (English Edition ) Price 68 cts. 

Ibid, — In one volume. (American Edition.) ISmo, half sheep, 

pp. 232. Price 88 cts. 

92« The Life and Writings of Samuel Johnson, LL.D, — Selected 
and arranged hy the Bev. William P. Paob. In two volumes. ISmo, half 
sheep, pp. 322,-|-«2S=e46. [American Edition.] Price 76 cts. 

93. The Lives of the Efiglish Poets, — By Samuel JoHifSOir, 

LL.B. In one volume. 12mo. (English Edition.) Price f 1,40. 

94. The Life of Oliver Goldsmith, — "With selections from his 
^**?ff!_-?/ Wabhihgtob Ibving. In two volumes. ISmo, half sheep, pp. 

23-r818*e36. (American Edition.) Price 76 cts. 



99. 



The Life of Lord Byron, — By JoH^r Galt, Esq. In one 

volume, 18mo, half sheep, pp. 334. (American Edition.) Price 82 cts. 
The AutO' Biography of Edtcard Gibbon, Esq., — Illustrated 
fh>m Ids letters, with occasional notes and narratives. By Jonir Lobd Sbbt- 
FIELD. InonevoUune. 12rao, cloth, pp. 3S1. (American Edition.) Price |l,lOQi 

97. Walton's Lives of Dr. John Donne, Sir Henry Watton, 

fir. Richard Hooker, Mr. George Herbert, and Dr. Robert Sandenon. Written by 
IZAAB Walton*. With Portraits. In one volume, lanrc ISmo. dotii, pp. 
42d. [London : Christian Knowledge Society.] Price 82 cts. 

Ibid. — ^With some account of the author and his writings, by 
Thomas Zorcu, D.D., F.R.S. With illustrative notes. In one volume. 12ino, 
cloth, pp. 386. f American Edition.) Price 82 cts. 

98. Biographical Sketches of Eminent British Poets, — Chrono- 
looically arranged fh)m Chaucer to Bums, with criticisms on their works, select- 
ed from the niost distinguished writers. Intended for teachers, and the higher 
classes in schools. 12mo. cloth, pp. 606. ri>ublin: Irish National Board of 
Education;) Price 38 cts. 

Biographical Essays, — On Shakespeare, Pope, Charles Lamb 
Goethe, and Schiller. By Thovab Db Quincet, author of confessions of an 
opium-eater. In one volume. 12mo,cloth,pp. 288. (American Edition.^ Price 
GO cts. 

100. Homes and Haunts of the most Eminent British Poets, — 
By William Howitt. With illustrations engraved by H.W. Hewitt. In 
two volumes. l2mo, cloth, pp. 666-|-S;i<^1102. (American Edition-^ Price 
?2,20. 

101. Modern Literature and Literary Men, — Being a second 
Gallery of Literary Portraits. B^' GsosoEGiLFiLLAir. In one volume. 12mo^ 
sheep, pp. 376. (American Edition*) Price 80 cts. 

102. The Living Authors of England, — Being sketches of thirty- 
eight of the most popular English authors. By Tuomas Powell. In one 
volune. 12mo, sheep, pp. 316. (American Edition.] Price 80 cts. 

103. Neu' Spirit of ths Age, — ^Being short sketches of nearly 
fifty populsr English authors. Edited by R. H. Hos!fR. In one volume. 
18mo, half sheep, pp. 365. (American Edition.) Price 80 cts. 

104. Orators of the Age, — Comprising twentjr-eight Portraits, 

critical, biographical, and descriptive of the roost eminent English orators. 
By G. H. Fkaxces, Esq* In one volume, 12mo, half sheep, pp. 314. (Amer- 
can Edition.) Price 40 cts. 

105. Men of the time, — Or sketches of living Notables, among 

Authors, Architects, Arti.sans, Composers, Bemagopues, Divines, Dramatists 
Engineers, JounialiHts, Ministers, Monarchs, Novelists, Philanthropists, Poets, 
Politicians, Preachers, Kavans, Statesmen, Travellcn*, Voyagers and Warriors. 
In one volume, 12mo. cloth, pp. 564. (American Edition.) Price $1,35. 

106. The life and con^espondence of Thomas Arnold, L.B, — 
Late Head Master of Rugby School, and RegiiLs Professor of Modem Histoiy 
in the University of Oxford. By Asthur Pekbhtn Staitlet, M,A- Two 
volumes in one. Svo, cloth, pp. 44M. ^American Edition.^ Price $1,00. 



FRENCH BIOGRAPHT. 



107. The History of Napoleon Buonaparte, — With Engrayings 

on steel and wood. In two volumes. 13mooloth, pp. 872+378=740. English 
Edition.] Price $1,35. 

108. Ibid, — By J. G-. Lockhabt, Esq., with \wo Engravings on 

steel. In two volumes. l8mo^ ludf sheep, pp. 288-h8S7»618. (Ameriesn 
Edition.) Price 76 cts. 

Napoleon Bonaparte : His sayings and hi* deeds, — 'Rj A. 
ViKUBSEUX. In two volumes. 24mo, paper, pp. SM8-h21^=462. (Enghsfa 
Edition.) Price 30 cts. 

The Life of Napoleon Bonaparte, — In one volume. 24mo, 

cloth, pp. 192. /Xondon : Religious Tract Rociety.^ Price 20 eta. 

Ibid. — In one volume. 24mo, hoards, pp. 192. (American 

Simdsy School Union.) Prioe 21 cts. 

Napoleon Bonaparte, — Sketches from his history adapted 

for tne young. In one volume with illustrations. 24mo, cloth, pp. 102. (Lon- 
don : Religious Tract Society.) Price 24 cts. 

Historical and Secret Memoirs cf the Empress Josephine., — 
^n6e Marie Rose Tascher do la Pagerie,^ first wife of Napoleon Bonapaurto. ftr 
Mdlle. M. A. Lb Normasd. Translated fh)m the French. By Jacob M. 
HowAJU), Esq. In two volumes. With portraits. 12mo, cloth» pp. 351-i-880 
=^€81. (American Edition.) Price $1^60. 

History of Josephine, — By John S. C. Abbott. With 

engravings. In one volume. lSmo> cloth, pp. 828. (American Editioa.) 
Price 60 cts. 

114. Memoirs of the Empress Josephine, — By Johit S. M^ebites, 
LLD. In one volume. With portraits. 18mo, hal sheep, pp. 896. (Am* 

erican Edition.^ Price 38 cts. 

115. Memoirs of the Court of Marie Antoinette, — Queen of 
Prance. By Madam Campak, first lady of the bed-chamber to the Qneen. 
By M. Db Lamabtinb. In two volumes. 12mo, cloth, pp. 88OH-^80 <^ 

[American Edition.] Price ^1,60. 

116. History of Marie Antoinette, — ^By Jomr S. C. Abbott. 

In one volume. With engravings. ISmo, cloth, pp. 322. QAxncrican Editioo.1 
Price 60 cts. 

Ibid. — In one volume. 32mo, cloth, pp. 222. (English Edition.) 

Price 20 cts. 

117. History of Madame Poland, — By JoHW S. C. Abbott. 

With enara^lngs. In one volume. 18mo, cloth, pp. 904. CAmerican BditioDi] 
Prioe 50 cts. 
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FOR UPPEE CANADA. 



ISl 



in 1789. By V^es P£&iJiT Pobhb. Illustrated with hiBtorical engravingH, 
"' ' " ' " ■" ' " ""' [American 



ortraits, and fac-similea. In one volume 12mo, cloth, pp. S16. 



118. Memoirs of the Souse of Orleans, — Including stetches 
and anecdotes of the moet distlngui^thed characters in France during the 
■eventeenth and eight-eenth centuries. By W. Cooke Tatlos, LL.lT. In 
two volumes. With portraits. 12mo, doth, pp. 4i7-+976=70S, [American 
Edition-1 Price $2. 

119. The Rise and Ihll of Louis Philippe, — ^Ex-ldng of the 
French ; giving a history of the French Kevolution, flnom its commencement, 

in 1789. By BBX " 

portraits, and fac- 
Edition] Price 80 cts. 

120. Napoleon Louis Bonaparte, — First President of France. 

Biographical and personal sketches, &c. By^HEKBT Wikoff. In one volume. 
With porti-ait. ISmo, pp. 155. [American Edition.] Price 50 cts. 

121. Comeille, — His contemporary poets and times ; i^-ith an 

introductory sketch of poctrj' in France oefore the time of Comeille. By 
M. GuizoT. In one volume. 12mo, pp. 395. [American Edition.] Price 80 ct^. 

122. Memoirs of Chateaubriand, — ^Erom his birth in 1768, till 
his return to France in 1600. Written by himself. A¥ith an introductory 
emay on the writings of Chauteaubriand, b^ the French editor. In one 
volume. 12mo, doth, pp. 156. (English Edition.) Price $^1,10. 



MISCELLANEOUS ErEOPEAN BIOGEAPnT. 



124. 



md,' 



123. The History of the Beign of the Emperor Charles V., — 

With a view of the progress of societv in Europe, fh)m the subversion of the 
Boman Empire to the beginning of the sixteenth ccntuiy. By Wilxiah 
BoBESTSOX, D.D.,F.K..S. Abridged. With questions for the examination of 
students. In one volum& Large 18mo, half sheep, pp. 615. [American Edition.] 
Price 40 cts. 

A Memoir of the Life of Peter the Great, — Czar of 

Muscovy. By John Baekow, Em}., Secretary to the Admiralty. With 
portrait. In one volume. 18mo, clotli, pp. 866. [English Edition.] Prioe 68 cts. 

-In one volume. 18mo, half sheep, pp. 320. (American 

Edition.; Price 38 cts. 
126. The Life of Qustavus Adolphus, — Sumamed the Great, 
King of Sweden. By J. F. Holungb. In one volume. With portrait. 
18mo, cloth, pp. 448. (English Edition.) Price 68 cts. 

126. The Life of Frederic the Second, — Sumamed the Great, 

King of Prussia. By Lord "Dotbr. In two volumes. With portrait. 18mo, 
halfsheep, pp. 8S1— f-S62=74S. [American Edition.] Prioe 76 cts. 

127. Lives of the Brothers Humboldt, Alexander and William, — 
Translated and arranged (h)m the German of Klencke and Schlesier. By 
Juliettb Baubk. With portraits. In one volume. 12mo, cloth, pp. 306. 
f^American Edition.^ Prioe 90 cts. 

128. The Life and Letters of Barthold George 2^tebuhr,—W\i\i 
esaajs on his oharaoter and influence. By the Chevalier Buitbeh, and Pro- 
fessors Bkandis and Lorbell. In one volume. 12mo, cloth, pp. 663. 
^American Edition.^ Price $1. 

129. The Life of Mozart, — Ehe eminent German Musician, 
including his correspondence. By Edwakd Holmbb. In one volume. 18mo, 
half sheep, pp. 380. (^American Edition.^ Price 40 cts. 

130. The Life of John Caspar Lavater, — Minister of St. Peter's 
Churcli, Zurich. In one volume. 24mo^ cloth« pp. 192. ^London : Beligious 
Tract Society.^ Price 20 cts. 

Ibid, — In one volume. Boards, pp. 192. (American Sunday 

School Union.) Price 21 cts. 



LIVES OP TBAYELLEKS. 



181. Tlie Lives of Thirty-two Celebrated Travellers, — Prom 
AJ). 1200 to 1800. By jAMBsAuouaTUsST.JoHir. In three volumes. 18mo, 
half sheep, pp. 319^d38^38(>=1043. ^American Edition.^ Prioe ^1. 

132. The Life of Bruce, the African Traveller,— Bj Major Sir 
Frajtcis. Bond Ubad. In one volume. With map and portrait, 18mo» 
cloth, pp. 480. ("English Edition.^ Prioe 68 cts. 

Ibid, — In one volume without map. 18mo, half sheep, pp. 382. 

("American Edition.^ Price 38 cts. 

133. The Life, Voyages and IHsgoveries of Captain James Cook, 
—In one volume. With illustrations. 24mo, cloth, pp. 220. (London: 
Christian Knowledge Society.) Price 58 cts. 

134. Narratives of Peril and differing, — As illustrated in the 
lives of warriors, and misfortunes of political prisoners and exiles ; and in 
cases of physical accident, &c. By B*. A. Davempobt. In two volumes. With 
portraits. 18mo, clotli, pp. 424+469=883. [English Edition.] Price $1,36. 

Ibid. — In one volume. Abridged. 18mo, half sheep, pp. 335. 

[American Edition.] Price 88 cts. 

135. The Life and Surprising Adventures of Bobinsoji Crusoe, 

qf York, Mariner .—With an account of his travels roiuid three pvts of the 
globe. Witten by hinuelf. New edition. With illustrations. Revised and 
corrected by James Plumtsb, B.A. In one volume. 12mo, cloth, pp. 418. 
[London : Christian Knowledge Society.] Price 95 cts. 

136. Balboa, Cortes and Pizarro, — The lives of Yasco Nunez 
de Balboa, the discoverer of the Padflo Ocean,— Hernando Cortes, the con- 
queror of Mexioo,— and Francisco Pizarnx the conqueror of Peru. In ono 
volume. 18mu, cloth, pp. 276. [American Edition.] Price 32 cts. 

Ibid, — Iii one volume. 18mo, cloth, pp. 276. (American 

Edition.) Price 32 cts. • 

137. The Adventures of Hernando Cortes, — The conqueror of 
Mexico. By Umcle Philip. In ona volume. 2lmo, sheep, pp. 186. (American 
Edition.) Price 26 cts. 



AMEEICAN BIOGEAPHT. 



138. The Life of Columbus, — With a portrait. 12mo, cloth, pp. 

325. [American Edition.] Prioe 60 cts. 

139. The Life and Voyages of Christopher Columbus, — ^By 
WABHiHOTOir iBYnro. [Abridged l^ the same.] In one volume. WiUi 
portrait and maps. 18mo, doth, pp. 866. ^English Edition.) Price 66 cts. 

140. Columbus and Vespucius, — The lives of Christopher 
Columbus, the discoverer or America, and AmerlcuB Teflpuoiua, the morentina. 
With en^ouvinga. In one volume. ISmo^ cloth, pp. 278. [Amerkam Bditfcm.] 
Price 30 cts. 

141. Columbtis and his Times, — ^With illustrations. In one 
volume. 24mo, cloth, pp. 19S. [American Edition.] Price M cts. 

142. The Life, Voyages, and Discoveriesof Christopher Oohmbua^ 
In one volume. 24nKH doth, pp. 82S. (London : Christian Knowledge Society.) 
Price 58 cts. 

143. The Adventures of Hewry Hudson, — The discoverer of the 

Hudson's Bay and the Hudson Biver in North America. By Uhclb Phiup. 
In one volume. 24mo, sheep, pp. 161. /^American Edition.^ Prioe 26 ots. 

144. The Adventures of Captain John Smith, — ^The founder of 
the colony of Virginia. By iJvclb Philip. In one volume. 84iiio, sheep, 
pp.201. (American Edition.) Price 26 cts. 

145. T^ie Adventurer of Daniel Boone, — The Kentucky Bifle- 

man. In one volume. 24mo, sheep, pp. 174. (American Edition.) PrioQ 26 eta. 

146. Philip Randolph,— A. Tale of Viiginia. Bj.Mabt Gbb- 
TBTTDB. In one volume. 24mo, sheep, pp. 177 (American Sdition.) Price 
26 cts. 

147. William Penn, — An historical biography,from new sources. 

With an extra chapter on the " Macaulsy Charsee." By William Hepwobth 
DixsoH. In one volume. 12mo^ doth. pp. 368. (American Sdltioo.) Prioe 
80 cts. 

148. 2%a Library of American Biography, — ^First series. Con- 
ducted by Jabbd Spaxks, LL-D. dontaming the lives of StarlLBrown, 
Montgomery, Allen, Wilson, Smith, Arnold, Wayne, Vane, BUiot. Finkney^ 
Kllery, Mather, Phipe, Putnam, Davidson, Bittenhouse, Edwards, Bndnerd, 
Steuben, Cabot, Eaton, Fulton, Warren, Hudson and Marquette. In ten 
volumes. With portraiU and autographs. l«mo half riieep, pp. 6M4H07+885 
-:-403-l-367+360+39&^7ai-8684-68(t=672S. (American Bditlon.) Price 16^60. 

149. Ibid, — Second series. Containing the lives of Cavalier de 

la Salle. Heniy, Otis, ()glethorpe, SulUvan, LeislCT-J^ora, Mwon, WiJlfaiM, 
Dyight, PulasVi, B«mford, Pike. Ctorton. Stilee, Pitch. Hutchinson. Bibjuilt. 
Bale, Palfrey, Lee. B^ed, Calvert, Ward. Po<aey,^Green, Decatur, Preble, Penn, 
Boone. Lincoln, Ledyard, Davie and Kirkland. In fifteen volumea. With 

JSrtraits,Ac. i2mor sheep. ppJI9^-406Hh^8StSft^*^J^^ 
40a 1 443 1 4 6 1 4 S t t « <M461=«»g (American Edition.) Price do, 

150. Lives qf Eminent Individuals, celebrated in American 

HMorvr^toK Brainerd, Fulton. Smith. Allen, Cabot, Hudson, Warren, 
Putnam, Bittenhouse, Pinkney. Vane. Wayne. BUery, Montgomeiy, 
In three volumes. With three portraits and numerous anto^aphs. 12mo, 
cloth, pp. 864rh880+8W==1144. (American Edition.) Price 92,10. 

151. Lives of Eminent lAterary and Scientific Men of America, — 

. Franklin. Edwards, Fulton, Marshall, Bittenhouse wid Whltne/. By Jambj 
Wtvkb, M.D. In ono volume. 12mo, sheep, pp. 866. (Amoncan Edition.) 
Price 80 cts. 

152. The Life of George W^<wAt«^on,— Commander-in-Chief of 

the American anny, throogh the Revolutionary wmt; and the first Prerident 
of the United Statea. By AAiOJf Baw ceopt, p.D. Two vt^umes u one. Umo, 
sheep, pp. 22S+218==M1. (American Edition.) Prioe 95 cts. 

153. The Life and Times of Qeneral Washington,— li>Y CYBira 
B-BdmOwds. In two volumes. With engravinw, aiitomph tettpa^nd a 
flio-simile of the Declaration of Independence, a* origtaaily drafted hy ThomM 
Jefferson, and amended by Fraiiklin« Adams, and othera. ISmo. cloth, pp. S66 
-^-365=780. (English Edition.) Price ^.M. 

154. A Life of Washington,— ^y James K. Patildiwo. In 

two volumes: 18mo, half sheep, pp. 267-h»43««)0. (American Edition.) Prioe 
SOcts. 
156. Essa/u on the Character and Influence of Washington,-^JxL 

Revolution of the United States of America. By M. GuiBOT. Translated 
from the French. >V'ith a bust poriaait. 18mo. doth, pp. 160. (AmericMi 
Edition.) Price 40 cts. 



156. Benjamin Franklvn,—^!^ auto-biogmphy. With a i 
tive of his public life and services. By the Bcv.^. Hawiwos Wbij. BeautU 
tifully UluBtrated. With numoous dosi™. By J. G. Ch^ma»^ In ooe 
vohune. 8^0, sheep, pp. 540. (American Bditlon.) Prioe |1,80. 

157. The Life of Benjamin Franklin,— 'in one volume. lUus- 

trated. With numerous ewtravinga. By O. L. Hollbt. 12mo. doth, pp. 
4(68. (American Edition.) Price 05 cts. 

158 Memoirs of Benjamin JV^w^Zin,— Written by himself. 

With hismost interesting esssys, letters, and misoeUanwus writl^^ 

moral. poUtical, economTcal and pbilofopWod, *pT ^J *^o vdumea. WttJ 

portrait/ 18mo, half sheep, pp. 728^-288=576. (American Edition.) Prioe 



^ 



cts. 



159 Lives of John Jay and Alexander Hamdton,— In one 
volume. With portraits. 18mo. half sheep, pp. 841. (American Edition.) 
Price 40 ctr 

160. Lives of the Signers of the LecUvratvm of Ind^endenee,— 
By N. DwiOHT. Esq. In one volume. 12mo. half sheep, pp. 87S. (Ameriean 
E'dition.) Price 78 cts. 

161. I'he American Loyalists,— Or biographical sketches of 
adherents to the British Crown in the w of t^B5:;?i«*]?°J.^P^ 
arranged ; with a prolimlnaiy historical Eswy. By l£™^£>5^"»- " ^"* 
volume. 8vo, doth. pp. 78S. (American Edition.) Prioe 18,20. 
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162. The Life of Paul Jones,— O^ the U. 8. Navy. By Alex- 

ANDKR Slidkll Mackenzie, I'. S.X. Iiit\\nvolumrs. with portrait. ISmo, 
half Hheep, pp. i50<)-}-.'JUS— 50^. (Ainerienn Edition.) Price >5 ctw. 

163. Life and Public Services of John Quinrt/ Adams, — Sixth 

president of tho United States. AVith the Eulojry dehvered bet\)re the I^etris- 
laturo of New York. By \\ m. II. Seward. luonevohuue. 12mo, bheep, pp. 
40k (American Edition.) Price 80 ct«. 

164. Life and Public Services of Gen. Andreir Jacl'sojt,- 



165. 



Seventli President of the Vnitcd Slat<^K, includini? tlie iiui.-.t important of his 
State paT)er». Edited by Jony S. Je>kins, A.M. With the EuIchi.v, deliv- 
ered at Wafihiiifftou City, June 21, IS-id. 1)y Hou. Geobgk Bancbuft. lu 
one volume. 12mo, cloth, pp. 307. Price 80 eta. , 

Life of Dcicitt Clinton, — Governor of the State of New 

York in 1825, and the jcreat promoter of the Erie Canal. By Ja mes Uknwick,' 
M.D. One volume. 12mo, half sheep, pp. Sd4. (American Edition.) Price 

38Ct8. 



21. The Lads of the Factonf,—^K\ih Friendly Hints on their 

duties and dauKors. 24mo, ciotli, pp. 172. (I^-ondon : Eeligious Tract Society,) 
Trice 21 cUs, 

22. Conversations of a Father with his Children, — In two vols. 

23. How to be a Man, — A Book for Boys, containing useful 

hints on the formation of ehftraeter. By the Rev. Habvby Nkwcokb. I8mo, 
cloth, pp. (American EJitiou.j Price 40 cts, 

[Xofc—^xT TiTOMAs FowKT.L and the SrcrEBSprr. Mercttant, Nos. 65 and e7. 
under the head of " Britiiih Biography" in this Catalogue, ar« specially adapted 
foryou#gmcu.] 



HISTOEICAL SKETCHES— TALES, MORAL ESSAYS, 
&c. ; ESPECIALLY ADA FIED FOE YOUNG I 

PEOPLE, YOUTH, AND CHILDllEN. , 

(FOR YOUNG MEN.) \ 

1. Seven Lectures to Young Men, — On various important sub- j 

jcels, Industry and idleness, t\\elve eausefl of dishonesty, six ^\ arnintrs, the ix>r- • 

mit Knllery.Vamblers and panjblinu-, the htrauffe wonxii. iH'i.iiIar iuiiUm iiieuts. , 

By liK>Br WAHD IJeecuEk. In one volume. 12mo,clotii, i)p 251. (American ' 

Edition.) Price 50 cts. j 

2. Eight I^ectures delivered before tho Young Glen's Christian 

Asso(!iation, in the Kotuuiia, Dublin, I. Genuineness of thi' Holy Serijitures. 
11. Tho Evidence of Ci^■i^t^ulity. III. Sir AV . J(»ne>. IV. l!'.<ry BelU\ers Mis. 
sion. V. Invent ijcation oi" irvitlL ^ I. (iod It" vealed in Cre.'.Uvji an<l Ile<lenip- 
tion. VII. ChrijJiian Mis.<.ion.s. VIII. Importance of nientaJ tictipline inyouug 
men. In one volume. lUnio, eloth, jip. 2a<i. (Dublin Ldili'i..) iiicc70cts. 

3. The Young Mail from Home, — His temptiitions and his 
meuuH of safely. By tho Rev. Joiix Anoell Jamlb. In one volume. 2imo, 
sheep, pp. Ia7. (American Edition.) Pi ice 25 cts. 

4. Is it possible to make the best of both Worlds ? — A book for 
younffuien. I>^ the Rev. T. Binnky. In one volume. ICmo, cloth, pp. 250. 
(American Edition) Price »J cts. 

6. Afeio thoughts for a Young Man, — A Lecture, &e. By I 

HorackMann. 24mo, eloth, pp. 8.k (American Edition.) Price 20 cU. 

6. Considerations for a Younq Man, — l)esio;ncd as a ^Manual 

for Younir Men on UavinK home. \\^' .1. B. Watkbuiuv, D.D. 24mo, cbth, pp. 
lU. (I><indon: ilelii^ioiLs Truct Sooitty.) Price 32 ct^. 

7. 0)un.scls to Young Men on the formation of character, and 

Iirinciples which lead to success and happiness in life ; being addres.ses, &c. By 
h: Lir n A LtT N oi r, 1). D. In one volume, ismo, ialf hhcep, pp. ai2. [American 
Edition.] Price 40 cts. 

8. Letters to Young Men, — Founded on the History of Joseph, 
By WiLt,iA.uB.SpaA*;uE,D.D. In one volume. 12mo, ciotli, pp. 275. (Ameri- 
can I'ditiou.) Price, tk: ct ;, • 

9. Familiar Letters to Young Men on various subjects con- 

navte-i with pract'caUifo.—DvsxiswcA as a companion to the Younc Man's Guide, 
By W.M. A. Ali(»tt. 12iJiO, clulli, pp. 312. (Americ;iii Edition.) Prieo 70 ct.s. 

10. Self 'Improvement, — Habits, Study, E<»ndin<T, Time, Conver- 
sation, Exej ei*e, I f cart Discipline, Objects of I'iiJe. (Ii;. Ily udvlr<^se<l to the young. 
21imo, cloth, pp. 1^2. (London : H.'iis-iou.s Tract .Mjeiety.) Pric • •:() cts. 

11. The Student's Manneh — Designed, by specific directions, to 

aid in fonnint? and stremrtlienin.? th<; intclhi'tualand nu.ral ehann^ler and liabits 
of the stuilcnt. By the Kev. Jons Todd. In one volume. b2mo, pp. 3b3. 
(En;rlish Edition.] Price 5S ctb. 

12. Self Formation, — Or the history of an individual mind ; iu- 

ti^nded aa a guide for the intellect thTOnffli'dillieulties to siieeess. Bv a fellow of 
a College. l2iiio, clotli, pp. 5UL (American Edition.) PiiceMicta.* 

12. The Mirage of Life, — Or Sketches of ]\Ian in the higher 

walks of nlenty and fivjliionablo life ; with i)ractical lessons from their exrmiplo* 
In one volume, 24nio, pp. 120. (London : R«;li^iou.s Tract Society.) Pi-ice 25 cts, 

13. Success in Life, — The IVIechanic. With characteristic illus- 
trative examples drawn from Life. By Mm. L. C. Tctuill. 12mo, hall doth, 
pp. 171. (American Edition.) Price -W eta. 

14. Ibid,— The Merchant, pp. 188. Price 48 cts. 

16. Ibid, — The Lawyer, pp. 177. Price 48 cts. 

16. A Guide for the Young to Success and Happiness, — A Ma- 
nual of Politeness and Pnu-tieal Ad\-ice. By Wii. W. Pkll. lOmo, cloth, pp. lao. 
(American Edition.) Price 1*5 cts. 

VI/ Discourses to Young Men, — Containing Practical Advice. 
Illustrated by numerous highly interej»tinfj anecdotes. By William Dodd, 
LL.D. *^mo, cloth, pp. 512. (American Edition.) Price 40 cts. 

18. Golden Steps to Bespectabilitg, Usefulness, and Happiness, 
—In a series of Lectures to both 8t»xes. By .I'onN Matitkb Austin. In one 
volume, l2mo, cloth, pp 213. (American Edition.) Price 70 cts. 

19. The Bog's Manual, — Comprising a summary view of the 
Ktudics, accomplishments, and principles of conduct Iwst suit<?d for promoting 
resp^etabdity and success in life. In one volume, 24mo, sheep, pp. 228. (Ame- 
rican Edition.) Price 40 cts. 

20. Anecdotes of Bogs, — Entertaining and illustrative of prin- 
ciples and cliaracter. By the Rev. Habvby Newcomb. In one volume, 18mo, 
pp 144. (American Edition.) Price 34 cts. 



(FOR YOUNG WOMEN.) 

24. Means and Ends, — Or Self-Training. Addressed to young 

frniah'S. l^y Miss C. M. .^kdgwick Le39lie. In one volume, ISmo, half &hecp. 

pp. 27.<. (American Edition.) Price .IN cts. 

25. The Young Maiden, — Or the Capacities, Position, Duties, 

and lInppine«kM of FfMualcs. By A. B. MczzY. In one volume, 12mo, doth, pp. 

2»!1. ^.Vmcrican Jidition.> Price (JS cts- 

26. Letters to a Sister, — Or Woman's Mission. Practical 
Ad\iee, By Wm. A. Alcott. In one volume, 12mo, cloth, pp. 307- (American 
Edition.^ Price 70 cts. 

27. Letters on Practical Subjects, — To a Daughter. By Wm. 
B. SrR\crE, D.D. In one volume, 12mo, cloth, pp. .^o5. ^American Editkm.^ 
Price OS cts. 

28. Letters to Young Ladies, — On Time, Belierion, Knowledge, 

Indu-try, Drphs. Acco'niph'sbments, *e., subjects of sim]»le nature and i-erioiwi 
concfM'U. By Mrs. L. 11. .SinorB>BY. In one volume, 12mo, cloth, pp. 295. 
^American Edition.) Price 02 eta. 

29. Thoughts on Self culture, — Addressed to "VYomen. By 
M a Ri \ G. (JREV. and h4«r Sister Em i r,T S h isasff. In one volume, 12mo, cloto» 
I»|». 4:1. (^Amcrii-an Edition.^ Price H) cts. 

30. The Young Women of the Factorg, — Or friendly hints on 
their dut ie>s and dancers. In one volume, 21u:o, cloth, pp. 176. ^London: Ee- 

llfrions Truet Sotiety.) Price 21 cts. 

The GirVs Manual, — Comprising a summary view of female 

studies, m'e'»mpli'*i>nients, and principlen of conduct. In* one Tolume. S4mo^ 
shrep, pp. 2s8. (American Editiim.) Price iO cts. 

Anecdotes for Girls, — Entertaining and illustrative of prin- 
ciples and ehanut'^r. By the Rev. IIaevey Nkwcomb. In one volume. ISmOb 

cloth. i>p. 14-i. (American Edition.) Price 31 cts. 

The Boarding- School Girl, — -\ji instructive tale. By Mra. 
L. r. TrxniLL. In one volume. 24mo, cloth, pp. 130. (American 'Edition.) 

Priec :jo cts. 

Woman's Worth, — Or hints to raise the female character. 

2 Imo, sheep, pp. ISO. (American Edition.) Priec 25 cts. 

The Excellent Woman, — As described in the xxxi Qast) 

chapter of the B(X)k of Pi-overbs. Beautifully illustrated. 24mo. bquare, cioth, 
pp. 15S. (London: Ecligious Tract Society.) Price 68 cts. 



31. 



32. 



33. 



34. 
35. 



(DOMESTIC LIFE.) 

36. The Marriage Bing. — Or how to make home happy. From 

the writings of tbe Kev. Jmix As^gell Jamf8. Beautifully illnminated and 
printed in colours, a-lmo, cloth, pp. 12H. (AmericanEdition.) Price 60 eta. 

37. Domestic Duties, — Or instructions to young married ladies 

on the nian;iprnient of their hou-ehold, and the reeulation of their conduct in 
the various nlations and duties of married life. By Mrs. WiLliiM Parkeb. 
In one vt>Inme, 12mo, lialf sheep, pp. -UW. (Amcricvm Edition.) Prij'c 60 cts. 

38. Mg Ulfe, — An interesting tale. By ^Irs. L. C. Tuthill. 

l!Jmo, cloth, pp. 171. (Ameincan Edition.) Price 36 cts. 

39. Woman, an Enigma, — Or life and its revealings. Bv Miss 
M. .1. McIntosu. IMino, half sheep, pp. 238. (.\merican Edition.) Pnce30cta. 

40. The Vicar of Wakefield, — A domestic tale. By Dr. Gou)- 
SMITH. ISmo, luUf sheep, pp. 190. (Ambrican Edition.) Price 32 cts. 

Ibid. — (Englicjh Edition.) Post octavo, illustrated. Price 

SI .25. 

41. /eights and Shadows of Domestic life, — And other stories. 

16mo, eloth, pp. 267. (American Edition.) Price 50 cts. 

42. Anecdotes of the Faniilg and the Social Circle, — Illustrated 
by three hundr(>d and eight examples taken finoin actual life. 24mo, doth, pp. 
4(»8. (jVmcrican Edition.) Price 75 cts. 

43. Unconscious Influences, — Considered with more particular 

reff-reneeto childhootl. A practical treatise, containing many fh«t« and hints 
desifeiicd to aid luothei-s in forming the character of their children. By the BeF. 
H. Vi.vcnNT. 32mo, (rloth, pp. lis. (AmericanEdition.) Price 20 ctk. 

44. Tlie Mother's Book, — Or siigi^ostions on the development 

and mnnagrMTient of children. By Mrs. CuiLlx. 32iuo, cloth, pp. 203. (English 
Edition.) Prii-e 3^ cts. 

45. Letters to Mothers, — On their various important duties and 
privileges. By Mrs. L. II. SiGK)Vfi5ST. 12mo, eloth. pp. 297. (American £di- 

lion.) Price 00 cts. 

Ibid.— ^2mo, cloth, pp. 222. (English Edition.) Price 40 cts. 

46. The Christian Parent, — His office and responsibilities. By 

the llev. A. B. MrzzT. 18mo, cloth, pp. 320. (.\mericau Edition.) Price 66 cts 

47. Parental Instruction, — Or guiie to wisdom and virtue. De- 
signed to young persons of either sex; mainly from the writings of an eminent 
Physician. lUmo, half sheep, pp. 252. (American Edition.) Price 30 ctt. 
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48. Tlie Famihj InHtnicfor,~-Ov a mnnual of the duties of do- 
mestic life. 181110, lialfshLM'p. pp. 3lK}. rAmerioan Edition.; IVicoJJHcLs. 

49. The Frugal i/b«.<?^/r//>,— Dedicated to those who are not 

asham^Hl or wonomy Jjy M,> (^ijn.p. To which aro ji.KUM liints to r)ois(>ns of 
?15"!^lSr^S^;::; Als^.;;..;vjaua.iedoui..a.. receipt. ..:uo. dot^;"!^: 

60. Three Experiments of A/r/;;r/,— Willi ir\ the means np to the 
l^^L^S^ 'pn'Trct J^ ^''^^^ ^" ^^^''^'^ ^^^^^^^ ^"^^""- ^^-^' ^l^'th, 

61. Kecpiurf IIoHne avd /Iofise-lrepi„r/,—A story of domestic 

tio:;.) '' Prior !;o cl!."^' ^^''''^" "*' "''''^' ^''""'' '"'^*-P' ^^' ^^^ (American EUi- 

62. y/o;y;*? Z//;',— Or R/jse Cameron and Eij^ht Views of Life 

lUiLstrated. iiiuo, cloth, pp. US. ( London lioligious Tract Society.) Price 
In,^f ructions in ITouselold Maffrrs,— Or the Youno- Girl's 

^:'^i^iiai^i-,i;;;3'"i^ri^^';;?^!^^^^^ ^vrittcnl^aLaJy. i2nio:;ioth,pp. 



Gi 
1^4. 



5i. T//<? ^/r^/«/!'* Married XL/^~^einnr that of Albert Durer 
Tran^latPd from the (i«>nnan of Leopold Schi^l^r. «v 3Ir& J. R. Stodart 18 
mo. cloth, pp. 257. [American Edituui. J IVicertOcts. ""'•*• ='^«»AaT. 18 

65. JZ^^ Marriage qfering^^A. Compilation of Prose and 
Poetry. 12mo. cloth, pp. ij^j?. Mm.3rican Editioii.) Price CO cts. 



OIISCELLANEOUS.) 

66. Chambers* Miscdlamf of Useful and Entertaimnq TraHis — 
On various subjects connected witli Lit^^nitui-o, Hi.story, Praotic^ Instruction 

^ Poeto'. Anecdotes. &c. In twenty volumes, l-imo. boardi. Price^lio. 

Ibid^ — (American Edition.) Price ^4.50. 

67. Tlie Juvenile Companion and Fireside Beader, — Consisting 

of historical and biographical anecdotes and sclection-s in ivjotrv. Bv the Rev 
J. L. Blak«, D.D. 18mo.luiIf sheep, pp. 262. (American frditioi) pUeSOcui 

68. Bud^ and Blossoms, — A series of beautiful and instructive 

tales for the youne. fh>ra our own mrdon. Bv F. C. Woodwoeth and T R 
Arthur. 12aio, cloth. lUuscratol Price 73 cts. ""o^^oBTii ana 1. S. 

69. Wood worth's Fireside Museum, — A.n exhibition of some 

thuiOT arau.sinff and m.any tliinj^s instructive. With copious and elr-jmnt en- 
-SliSn'ifc"?.^^^^^^ «^^' -^-P> PP- ^^. doubleSfllii. 

60. The Youny People's Boo7c,—K miscellany, comprisincr in- 

Btnictiyc stones, iwpular anecdotes and dialofnies. plimpses of ancu>nt an? mod- 
SnJJl'f.^^' ''r'lT ^/ '^^^"•'^^^'^^ *'^' biogmphics, pWy. riddl^ ? SiSu?;, 
puzzles, &c. By Fr\nci8 C. ^VooDwoRTlI. , 8vo, fancy slieco dd »85 douhl« 
columns. OVmerican Edition.) Price *l. 00. -""-J^ snecp, pp. ^5, double 

61. Sow Well, Beat) Well,— Or Fireside Education. By S G 
Goodrich. 12mo, cloth, pp. ;J43. (American Edition ) Price 60 cts. 

62. The Playmate,— K pleasant companion for spare hours • a 

EdiUonS^Pricelf^^^^^^^^^ lUustrated. I^rge 12mo, cloth, pp'. 392. (American 

63. Charms and Counter Charms,— By Maria J. IVIacintosh 

12mo, sheep, pp. 400. (American Edition.) Price 80 cts. 

64. The Arabiafi Nights' Entertainments— In three volumes 
32rao, cloth, pp. 3S4-H2U-f3«4-=ll97. (English Edition.) Price 8b cts. 

65. The WarhPs Laconics,— Or the best thoughts of the best 
authoni. lUphalwticallv arranged. By Gehrard Berklm^ey. In Pro<.e and 

66. The Fables of ^,op,— Translated, with instructive applica. 
feS'pJa^Ju:^''"' ''•''• '"^^*™^- ^^'"o, cloth, pp. 208. ifngliah 

67. ^fficers of Fable,— Yrom ^-orthcote, JSsop, Croxall, Gilbert, 

DodBley. Gay. La Fontaine. Leasing, Krasicki, Herder, MeiWk, Cow J>r &e^ With 
PriSfrrt^"^™^'"*^ Small 12mo.lialf sheep, pp! 252. (^S^Editio,S 

68. Gammer Orethet,— Or German Fairy Tales and Popular 

Stones, from the Collection of M. il. Grimin. and other sources. With ilW™ 
tions. 18mo. cloth, pp. 262. (American EditionOPricTio^t^ >^ ith illustra- 

^^•.?'^^ G^ooi Genius that turned everything into Gold ^Or 
the (^leen Bee and the maffio dress. A Christmas f«,-,.v*oi« -n *i! ^ ^i. 

'^^' ^if^ ^?''''^i ^'^'!7rant,—A memoir of schools and 

sch^lmastem. l2mo. cloUi.pp.238. (American Sunday School Union.) ftSS 

71. ioc^tfil^w^/'p^,— Or the schoolmaster: a tale. 12mo cloth 
pp.281. (American Edition.) Price 82 cts. J-^mo, ClOtn, 

72. The Young Schoolmistress, ^By the Rev. Joseph Aldev 

DJ). 18mo. cloth, pp. 197. (Ameriiui Edition.) p/ceSOctf ^^^^^N, 

^^' Jf/^n ""^^^^^^^'^^^Pom I£istorg,--By Agnes Strickland 

Withillustratiom,- 16mo. cloth, pp. 370. ^(Amerfcan Edition.) Price ^ct 

Xbid.—lu two volumes. ISmo, cloth, pp. 2504.252— ''.O^ 

(London: Clunstiaa Knowledge Society.) PriceJl.^E^ -^^U^2&^_^o02. 

74. Exercises, Tales and Conversations,— With easy lessons 

75. True Stories, from. History and Biographu,—BY Nathaniel 
Hawthowe. 18mo.cloth.pp.84 (Americiii ^tL) Pi^o^w™^'"^^ 



76. 



True Stories,— From Ancient History. Chronologically 

rranirtd from the creation of the world to the death of Charlemasuef 18mo. 



.arraniff 
(!loth, pp. 32ti, 



''American Edition.) Pi-ice 40 cts. 



77. Xorman Leslie, — An historical and biographical Scottish 

tale. 12nio, cloth, jip. 2S(J. (American Edition.) Price <50 ets. 

78. Scenes in Ar,ia --Yor the amusement and instruction of 
htMetaTT-at-hoinetrnvoUers. With map. By the Rev. Isaac Taylok. 18mo, 
cloth, pp. lik (AiDcncau Edition.) Price 25 cts. 

79. Winter Fceninr/ Tales,— By Peter Parley. 23mo, square, 

bf.nrds, pp. im. (AnvrirJin Edition.) IVice 20 ct". 

80. Fveninfjs in the South of i^'ra^wce',— Translated from the 

yyv\ ii-li of 11 a. irime ( i cizoT. 24rno, boards, pp. 15o. (.Vnierican Sunday School 

81. The Settlers in Canada, — TVritten for voung people. By 
Cai.{a;n ^Ivkryati. R.X. In two volumes. 2Hno,Vheop, pp. 17(> -179=340. 
(Anu'ii.'in Edition.) Priec 50 cts. 

82. JMiu^terrnan 



83. 



Jlendj/, — Or the vrceck of the Pacific. Written 

for younir yieoplo. By (Y. plain Marsyatt. R.N. In thn-o volumes, 24mo, 
sh(H-p, pj). 177 "17;i i-lJW^i'-.O. (American Edition.) lYico 75 cts. 

Tl-e Younff Crusoe,— Ov the sliip^^Toeked bo v. Containing 
an a<'(\.unt of liis shinwr.'ck, and residence for several niontha alone ujion an 
un.nhabit,;(l island. By jiira. Uofi.a.\p. 18mo, lialf siieep, pp. 194. (American 
LuitLon.) Price il'i elf. 



86, 

87. 



32mo, cloth, pp. 



84. Voy.'!ges and Adventures of Jack Halliard, — In the Arctic 

Ocpan. 24mo, square, cloth, pp. 130. (American Edition.) Price SO cts. 

85. Picclola, — The Prisoner of Fenestrella, or captivity captive. 

B V \ . H. H A I N T I V E. With Ulustrations. Large 12mo. cloth, pp. i:>4. (American 
Lduion.) Price .-jt cts. 

Christian Morals, — By Hannah More. 

439. (Enjflish Edition.) Price 50 cts. 

Prevention better than Cure, — Or the moral wants of the 
world we live in. By Mrs. Ellis. 12mo, sheep, pp. 21:J. (American Edition.) 
Price 60 ets. >- w*- \ , 

88. The Moral Class Booh, — Or the more important moral and 

economic duties of life. Illustrated by means ot aueolotes. historical and 
bioi^raphieal. 12mo, cloth, pp. 168. (English Edition-) Price 32 cts. 

89. A System, of Moral Philosophy, — Adapted to children and 
families, and esperi.illy to Common S<-hools. By the Rev. D. Sleet and a friend. 
ISiiio, boards, pp. SO. (.Vmerican Edition.) Price 2'i cts. 

90. Morals'of Manners, — Or hints for our young peop.fe By 
Miss Sedgwick. 24mo, square, cloth, pp- 63 (American Edition.) IVic© O'^ts. 

91. Historical accompaniment to the Scriptures, — In the form 
of stories, wlated to young persons. 12mo, cloth, pp. 231. [London : Christian 
Knowledge Society.] Price 35 cts. ' 

Bible Stories, — Or a description of manners and customs 

peculiar to the East, especially exT)lanatory of the Holy Scriptures. Bv Peter 
Parlkt, 2^imo. squwe, boards, pp. 215. (American EditioiL) Price 25 cts. 

Brief Outline of the Evidences of the Christian Beliffion, — 
By AacHiBALD Alexander, D.D. 24mo, fiuacy boards, pp [London ^Religious 



92 



93 



Tmot Society.] l*rice 35 cts. 

94. Hints on the Portable Evidence of Christianity, — By 
JoHEPH J(»iiN Gurnet. 2-lmo. cloth, pp. 159. [London: Religious Tract 



Society.] Price 25 cts. 



95. 
96, 

97. 

98. 
99. 



TJie Skfj)tic,—By the author of the Well-Spent Hour. 

2irao, cloth, pp. M3. (American Edition.) Price 34 cts. 
Memoirs of a Working Man, — Exhibiting the mode in 
which the mind of the \vriter was fonned under the raobt adverse circumstances. 
24mo, paper, pp. 2:M. (English Edition.) Price 15 cts. 

Ibid. — A continuation of the Memoirs of a Working Man ; 

illustrated by some original sketches of character, flimo, paper, pp. ^40. 
(English Edition.) Price 15 cts. 

Work and Wages, — Or Life in Service. A tale by Mart 

HowiTT. With engravings. 24mo. cloth, pp. 178. [English Edition.] Price 46 cts. 

Useful Hints for Laborers, — Frst and second series from 

the publication of the Laborers' Friend Society, and re-publi.shed under their 
direction. In two volumes. 2-imo, cloth, pp. 143 f-l51=2»-4.« [English Edition.] 
Price M cts, 

100. Prize Essays on the Temporal Advantages of the Sabbath 
to the LaJliorhig ClaMeSt—A.nd the consequent impoi*tance of preserving its 
rest from all the encroachments of unnecessary labor. By Five Working Men. 
With prefatory remarks by the Rev. E. Bickerstetit, A.M. 24mo. cloth pp. 
211. [Loudon : Religious Tract Society.] Price 85 cts. 

101. T/ie Pearl of Bays, — Or the advantages of the Sabbath 

to the working classes. By a laborer's daiighter. With a sketch of the author's 
life, bv herself. And a preface by an American clergyman. 24mO) cloth pp. 
133. (American Edition.) Price 25 cts. 

Ibid. — English Edition. Price 

102. Old Humphrey's Works, — Published by the London 

Tiwt Society. 24mo, cloth. 

(1.) Addresses, pp. Price 45 cts. 

(2.) Observations, pp. 844. Price 45 cts. 

(3.) Thoughts for the Thoughtful, pp. 280. Price 45 ctg. 

(4.) Walks in London, pp. 355. Price 45 cts. 

(5.) Country Strolls, pp. 304. Price 45 cts. 

(6.) Pithy papers, pp. 350. Price 45 eta. 

(7.) Half Hours, pp. 356. Price 45 cti. 
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(8.) Presfet in Prose, pp. ICWs. Price 86 eta. 
(9.) Pleasant Tales, pp. 106. Price 24 cts. 
(10.) Country Pictures, pp. 166. Price 35 cts. 

103. Fublications hy the London Beliguma Tract Society,-- 
B4mo,doth. lUustnted. 

(1.) The Seaman and his Family, or Storms ^nd Sun- 
■hine, pp. ISO. Price ^ 

(2.) My School-Boy days, pp. 176. Price 35 cts. 
(3.) Stories of School Boys, pp. 171. Price 35 cts. 
(4.) Anecdotes relating to Sunday Schoob, pp. 216. 

PrioeSScta. 

(5.) Anecdotes relatingto the Toung,pp.224. Price 35 cts. 
(6.) A Present for the Young, a series of agreeahle 

sketches, pp. 144. Price 86 cte. 

(7.) The Pu^ Trial, and other tales, illustrative of right 

motives and right actions, pp. 108. Price 28 ct». 

(8.) Look up ; or girls and flowers, pp. 180. Price 36 cts. 
(9.) The Child's Book of Poetry, original and selected, 

pp.172. Price 86 cts. 

(10.) The Sisters' Friend ; or Christinas holidays spent at 

home, pp. 180. Price 85 cts. 

(11.) Annie Sherwood ; or scenes at school, pp. Price 

28 cts. 

(12.) City Cousins, a sequel to Annie Sherwood, pp. 177. 

Price 86 cts. 

(13.) Hartfield ; or Emily at school, pp. 168. Price 35 cts. 
(14.) Jane Hudson, the American girl ; or exert yourself, 

pp.118. Price 28 cts. 

(15.) Isabel ; or personal influence, pp. 108. Price 28 cts. 
(16.) Eobert Dawson ; or the brave spirit, pp. 180. Price 

36 cts. 

(17.) Learning to feel for others, pp. 172. Price 35 cts. 
(18.) Learning to think correctly, pp. 180. Erice 35 cts. 
(8{j9.) Learning to act in the true spirit, pp. 172. Price 

36 cts. 

(20.) A Picture Boom described, pp. 108. Price 28 cts. 
(21.) The Jew in this and other lands,pp. 152. Price 35 cts. 
(22.) Happy Bestorations, three narratiyes entitled, the 

Great PrepondEon, the Young Pooftman, and the Second Hand Dress, pp. 99. 
Price 28 cts. 

(23.) Life's Last Hours ; or the final testimony, pp. 192. 

Price 20 cts. 

(24^ A Priendly Visit to the House of Mourning. By 
the Bev. Bighabd Cecil. (American Tract Sodely.) 24mo, pp. 79. Pnce 20 cts. 

104. ^Publications hy ike London Society for Promoting Christian 
KnowMtgef—UsDOt doth. With engrariiigs. 

(1.) Tales and Stories selected from the Supplemental 

Catalogue. In two pariis, pp. |-286=a Price 02 cts. 

(2.) The Broken Arm, a National School Story. In two 

part^ pp. 124+2a6»a60. Price 48 cts. 

(3.) Shades of Character. In three parfcs, pp. 116+122 

+127«866. Price 48 cts. 

(4.) Easy Lessons on Money Matters, pp. 104. Price 22 cts, 
(5.S Gt)lden Sayings of the Wise King on the conduct of 

\Mb, With metrical illustrations. By the Bev. Thomas Botles Mujikat, 
KA. pp. 101. Price 28 cts. 

(6.) Persian Stories, illustrative of eastern manners and 

customs. By the Bev. H. G. Kbehb. M.A. pp. 96. Price 24 cts. 

(7.) Persian Fables, for Old and Young. By the Bev. 

H. O. Kbbvb, l/LA* pp. 88. Price 24 cts. 

(8.) Let Well Alone, pp. 196. Price 28 cts. 

(9.) Eachel Johnson, a tale ; also the two Johnsons, being 

% sequel to Rachel Johnson. In two parts. In one yolume, pp. 624-144=196. 
Price 80 cts. 

(10.) Charlie Burton, a tale, pp. 90. Price 15 cts. 
(11.) The Brothers, a fishing tale, pp. 108. Price 15 cts. 

(1^ Ben Saunders, a tale for mothers. In two parts. 
Bj LVCT Adams, pp. 189. Price IS cts. 
(13.) The Grumbler, a tale, pp. 89. Price 15 cts. • 

(14.) Twelve Stories for the Nursery ; thetwo Gold- 
finches; "' « . . ., ^. , .- 

LostDc^ 

the CfaicL ^ 

Bpider. In one volume, pp. 192i Price 28 cts. 

106. Publications of the American Sunday School Uhion,- 
WUh iUustratioiia. 



(1.) Good— Better— Best, or three ways of making 8 

liappy worid, pp. 321. Price 87 cts. 

Jane Hudson, or the secret of getting on in the 



(2.) 

Worl( 



Vorld, pp. 2*7. Price 82 cts. 

(8.) Fanny Mansfield, or the adopted sister, pp.190. 

Price 27 cts. 

(4.) Frank Harper, or the country boy in town, pp. 159. 

Price 23 cts. 

(5.) Henry "Wood, or the first step in the downward 

road, pp. 144. Price 21 cts. 

(6.) Eeuben Kent at school or influence as it should be. 

pp.87. Price 16 fets. 

(7.) Keuben Kent's first winter in the city. pp. 174. 

Price 25 cts. 

(8.) The trfo Carpenters ; or, the fruits of sloth and thrift, 

Illustrated, pp. 152. Price 32 cts. 
(9.) The two ways and the two ends ; or, the history of 

Manlius Spencer ^d Bolsnd Larkiu. pp.152. Price 32 cts. 

(10.) The two Paths. The light and the dark ; or, the 
history of Maiy Lester and Eliza Bruc©, pp.lO«- Price 32 cts. 

(11,) The Heroine of a week; conversations for the teacher 

and the taught, pp. 138. Price 21 cts. 

(12.) A peep at my neighbours ; or, the houses in King- 
ston Court turned inside out. pp. 158. Price 23 cts. 

106. Mary HoidWs Tales for the people and their children, 

sSrao, with beautlftU steel Ulustratious. cloth gilt. (English Editions.) 
Price 40 cts. each or $5,00 for the thirteen volumes. 

(1.) Strive and Thrive, pp. 175. 

(2.) Sowing and Reaping. What will come of it. pp.170. 

(3.) Little Coin, much care. How poor men live, pp.171. 

(4.) Hope on, Hope ever. Or the boyhood of Felix Law. 

pp.212. 

(5.) Who shaU be greatest ? pp. 178. 

(6.) Work and Wages. Or life and services, pp.178. 

(7.) Alice Franklin, a tale. pp. 174. 

(8.) No sense like common sense, or some passages in the 

life of Charles Middleton. Esq. pp. 176. 

(9.) Love and Money. An every day tale. pp. 172. 
(10.) Wich is the wiser ? Or people abroad, pp. 184. 
(11.) My Uncle the Clock Maker, pp. 180. 
(12.) The two Apprentices. A tale for youth, pp. 175. 
(13.) My own story ; or the Auto-Biography of a child. 

pp. 176. 

Jlnd, — American Editions without the illustrations and in plain 

sheep binding. Price 25 cts. ouch or $3^ for the thirteen voli m «. 

107. The Children's Year. By 'Mary Hovitt. With four 

illuatrationsftom original de«ign«. ByAifHAMAKT Howrrr. 12mo, square, 
cloth, pp. 179. Price 60 cte. 

108. Birds and Flowers and other Country Things, — ^A collec- 
tion of Poems. By Makt ikowiTT. Small 12mo, cloth, pp.208. Price 40 eta. 

109. Charlotte Elizabeth's TFiw**,— Chiefly intended for yoimg 
persons. 18mo,oloth- (American Edition.^ Price of eight volumes fSJO. 

(1,) Tales and illustrations, pp. 193. Price 34 cts. 
(2.) Glimpses ofthe Past, or the Museum, pp.228. Price 

34 cts. 

(3.] The Flowers of Innocence, or Eacliel. A true namr 

tive with other tales, pp.189, Price 81 cts. 

C4.) Alice Benden, or the borrowed shilling and other tales. 

pp. 177. Price 31 cts- 

(5.) The Simple Plower, and other tales, pp. 166. Price 

31 cts. 

(6.) The Fortune Teller and three other tales, pp. 140. 

pp, 140. Price 81 cts. 

(7.) Philip and his garden, and six otlier tales, pp. 151, 
Price 3lct8. 

(8.) Humility before Honor, and three otlier tales andiflitf- 

trations ; with a brief memoh- of the author. By tho B«v. Wjl B. 
SPBA.GUE, D.D. pp.196. Price 34 cts. 

110. Kindness to Animals, — ^With illustrations. By Chaj- 
ix)TTE Elizabeth. 24nio, cloth, pp. 108. (London: B^lisious Tract Society-) 
Price 28 cts. 

111. Mrs.L. C.TuthilTs Tror^^^-IUustrated with EngraYings. 

18mo, cloth. (American Edition.) Price $2,86 for the nine yolmnes. 

(1.) A strike for Freedom or law and order, a book foi 

boys. pp. 160. Price 33 cts. 

(2^) I will be a gentleman, a book for boys. pp. 1^ 

Price 88 cts. 
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*(3.) I will be a lady, — A book for girls, pp. 167. Price 

83ct8. 

C4.) Onward ! Eight onward ! pp. 169. Price 33 cts. 
(5.) Any thing for sport, pp, 130. Price 33 cts. 
(6.; The Boarding School girl. pp-. 139. Price 83 cts. 
(7,) The boy of spirit, a story for the young, pp. 117. 

Price 80 cts. 

(%.) When are we happiest ? or the little Camerons. pp. 

141. Price so ct8. 

(9.) Hurrah for New England ! or the Virginia boy's vaca- 
tion, pp. 112. Price 30 cts. 
[See alflo Numbers 13, 1-1, aad IS of this feneral division of the Catalogue.) 

112. Maria Edgewortk^s Works. 18mo. (American Edition,) 

(1.) Seven Moral Tales, i.e. Forester ; the Prussian Vase ; 

the Good Autit ; Aiwelina, or L'Amie inconnu ; A Good Pronch CSovern- 
ess ; Mademuiselle Paaachc ; and tho Kiiapsack. In two volumes, l8mo, 
half sheep, pp. 21(h-218=:=429. Price (50 cts. 

(2.) Eosamond ; G-arry Owen, or the Snow "Woman ; the 

Histoid of Poor Bob, the Chimney SweopRr; tho Oranffo Man, or the 
Uonest Boy and the Thief; the Cherry Oruliard ; t!ie Little Bok Trusty, 
or the Liar and the Boy of Truth, lu one volume, ISmo, half sheep, pp. 
873. Price 75 cts. 

(3.) Orlandino ; a Story of Self-Denial. 18mo, cloth, pp. 

178. Price 80 cts. 

118. Miss Sedgwick's Works, — Comprising: 

(1.) Live and Let Live ; or Domestic Service. Illustrated. 

18mo, half sheep, pp. 210. (American Edition.) Price 38 cts. 

Ibidf — 24mo, cloth, pp. 218. With illustrations. (English 

Edition.) Price 48 cts. 

(2.) The Poor Rich Man and the Rich Poor Man. ISmo, 

half sheep, pp. 186. [American Bdition.] Price 38 cts. 

Ibidy — 24mo, cloth, pp. 219. With illustrations, (English 

Edition.] Price 38 cts. 

(3.) Eight Stories; a Love Token for Children, designed 

fbr Sunday School Libraries. 18mo, half sheep, pp. 142, [American Edi- 
tion.] Price S8 cts. 

(4.^ Ibid,— 24imo, cloth, pp. 226. With illustrations. 

(English Edition.) Price 88 cts. 

(5.) Jlo/ne, — ^A Tale dedicated to Farmers and Mechanics. 

18mo, cloth, pp. 158, (American Edition.) Price 34 cts. 

Ibid, — 24!mo, cloth, pp. 236. With illustrations. (English 

JSdition.) Price 46 cts. 

(B.) Twelve Stories for Young Persons, — ISmo, half sheep, 
pp,185. (American Edition.) IMoeSScts. 

(1.) Tlie Boy of Mount Bhigi,— Or Do the Duty Nearest 
to you. 18mo, cloth, pp. 262. (American Edition.) Price 60 ots. 

114r. Mrs, Hannah Morels Works, comprising : — 

(1.) Nine Stories and Allegories for persons of the middle 

ranks, 32mo, doth, pp. 316. English Edition.] Price 46 cts. 

(2.) Nine Tales for the Common People, d2mo, pp. 331. 

[English Edition,] Price 48 cts. 

(3.) Christian Morals. d2mo, cloth, pp. 439. (English 

Edition.) Price 50 cts. 

(4.) Six Domestic Tales and Allegories, illustrating human 

life. 24mo, sheep, pp. 180. (American Edition.) Price 26 cts. 
(5.) Seven Bural Tales, portraying Social Life, — ^24mo, 
sheep, pp. 180. (American Edition.) Price 26 cts. 

115. Madame Chuizot's Works, — Comprising: 

(1.) The Tounff Student, or Ralph and Victor. Translated 

ftrom the Prench, by Samuel Ji.CKsox. In tiiree volumes. 24mo, sheep, 
pp. 176-rl78+170=6ai. (American Edition.) Price 75 cts. 

(2.) Clara, or the Discipline of Affection. Translated 
from the French, with Engraving. 24mo, square, cloth, pp. 147. (Ame- 
rican. Edition.) Price 42 cts. . -^ . 

116. JSiBss Harriet Martineau's Works, — Comprising : 

(1.) The Peasant and the Prince. 24mo, sheep, pp. 180. 

(Ameriaan Edition.) Price 26 cts. 

(2.) The Crofton Boys. 24mo,pp. 177. (American Edi- 
tion.) Price 25 cts. 

117. Mrs, Esther QopUy's TTorA^,— Comprising :— 

(1.) Poplar Grove, or Little Harry and his Uncle Ben- 
jamin; a Tale for Youth. 84mo, sheep, pp. 173. (American Edition.) 

(2.) Early Friendships. A Tale. 24mo, sheep, pp. 174. 

[American Edition.] Price 26 cts. 

118. Miss M, J, Mcintosh's Works, 18mo, half sheep. (Amen- 

can Edition.) Comprising: — 

(1.) The Cousins ; a tale of early life, pp. Price 30 cts. 

(2.) Praise and Principle ; or, for what shall I live, pp. 
252. PrioeWcts. r » 7 7 rr 



(3.) Conquest and Self Conquest; or, who makes the 

hero P pp. 216. Price 30 cts. 

(4.) Woman, an Enigma ; or, life and its reveaUngs, pp. 

Priceaocts. 

(5.) Charms and Counter Charms. 12mo, sheep, pp. 400. 

Price 80 cts. 

119. Grace Ayuilar's Works. Comprising: — 

(1.) Home Influence. 12mo, cloth. Price 70 cts. 

(2.) A Mother's Eecompense. I2mo oloth. Price 60 cts. 

120. Mrs, Hbfland*s Works. With engravings. ISmo, tudf 

sheep. (American Edition.) Comprising :~ 

(1.) The Son of a Glenius ; a tale for the use of youth, pp. 

213, Price 28 cts. 

(2.) Young Crusoe ; or, the shipwrecked boy. Contain- 
ing an account of his residence alone upon an uninhabited island, pp. VH. Moa 
' 28 cts. 

121. Mrs. Eliza Lee JBbllen's Works. 18mo, cloth. (Ameri- 
can Editions.) Comprising:— 

(1.) The Skeptic, pp. 143. Price 81 cts. 

(2.) The Well-Spent Hour, pp. 166. Price 34 cts. 

(3.) The Birth-Day ; a sequel to the Well-Spent Hour, pp. 

160. Price 84 cts. 

(4.) Words of Truth, pp. Price 84 cts. 

(5.) German Fairy Tales and Popular Stories. From the 
eol lection of Grimm and other souroei. Flm and fleoond aeries, pp. Price 

60 cts. 

122. Mrs. E, C. Embury's Works. ISmo, cloth. (American 

Editions.) Comprising:— 

(1.) Pictures of Early Life ; or, sketches of youth, pp. 

310. Priceaocts. 

(2.) The Blind Girl and other tales, pp. Price 80 cts. 

123. Tlie Bev, Jacob Abbott's Juvenile Works. Comprising : — 
(1.) EoUo at School. 18mo, doth, pp. 197. (English 

Edition.) Price 36 cts. 



(2.) EoUo's Vacation. ISmo, doth, pp* 194. 

Edition.) Price 86 cts. 



(English 



(8.) Jonas's Stories related to BoUo and Lui^, ISmo, 

cloth, pp. 180. (American Edition.) Price $2 cts. 

(4.) Jonas a Judge; or, law among boys, 18mo, doth, pp. 

179. (American Edition.) Price 32 ots. 

(5.) Jonas on a Farm in Summer. 18mo, cloth, pp. 178. 

(American Edition.) Price 32 cts. 

(6.) Jonas on a Farm in Winter. 18mo, cloth, pp. 180. 

(American Edition.) Price 32 cts. 

(7.) The Beader ; a series of familiar pieces in prose and 

Terse, oslculated to exercise a moral influenon on the nearts and hyes of yowag 
persons. 18mq» cloth, pp. 264. (English Edition.) Prioe66cts. 

(8.) Hoary Head and the Valleys Below; ot, truth 

through action. 24mo, doth. pp. 263. (Ens^h Edition.) Prio«4Bcts. 

(9.) Five Tales for the Young. 82mo, doth, pp. 248. 

(English Edition.) Price 20 cts. 

(10.) Truth and Duty; or, the school-boy's instructor. 
By JoHir 8. C. Abbott. 32mo. doth, ppb 188. Price 20 cts. 

124. Mrs, Ellis's Works, (American Editions.) Comprising: — 
(1.) First Impressions; or, hints to those who would 

make home happy. 2taio, sheep, pp. 174 Price 95 cts. 

(2.) Somerville Hall ; or, hints to those who would make 
home happy. S4mo, sheep, pp. 174. IViceSSets. 

3.) The Dangers of Dining Out ; or, hints, etc. 24mo, 

lieep,pp.l74 PrioeSSots. 

(4.) The Minister's Family ; or, hinta^ etc. 24mo, sheei^, 

pp. 174. t*rioe 26 cts. 

(5.) Temper and Temperament ; or, yarieties of character. 

ISmo, half sheep, pp. 267. Fnoe40ot8. 

125. T, S, Arthur's Library for the Household. (American 

Editions.) ISmo, doth. Price 49 cts. eadi. Oomprisins:-- 

(1.) Woman^s Trials ; or, tales and sketches from the life 

aroiind us, pp. 216. 

(2.) Married Life. 

(3.) Two Wives ; or, lost and won. 

(4.) The Ways of Providence; or, he doeth all things 

well, pp. 216. 

(5.) Home Scenes and Home Influence ; a series of tales 

and sketches, pp. 216. 

(6.) Stories for Young Housekeepers, pp. 212. 

(7.) Seed Time and Harvest ; or, whatsoever a man sow- 

eth, that shaU ho also reap, pp. 216. 
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(8.) Words to the Wise ; or, appropriate counsels, pp. 215. 
(9.) Lessons in Life, for all who will read them, pp. 215. 
(10.) OfF-Hand Sketches, a little dashed with humour, 

pp. 216. 

(11.) Tired of Housekeeping. 24mo, sheep, pp. 167. 



PrioeSScts. 



(12.) The Regicide's Daughter ; a tale of the time of 

Charles the first. :^ W. H. Cabpehtek. 18mo. cloth, pp. 213. (Uniform with 
Arthur's series.) Price Mcts. 

126. Talesby the Bev. Joseph Alden,I>.D. 18mo, cloth. With 
nkurtnitions. (American Editions.) Price 30 cts. each. 

(1.) Alice Gordon; or, the uses of orphanage, pp. 198. 

(2.) Elizabeth Benton; or, religion in connection with 

ftjhionable life. 

(3.) The Lawyer's Daughter, pp. 186. 

(4.) The Young Schoolmistress, pp. 197. 

(5.) The Dying Bobin and other tales, pp. 212. 

127. Doctor John AikirCa Works. 18mo, cloth. (American 
Editions.) Comprising:— 

(1.) The Juvenile Budget Opened. Being selections 

from Dr. Aikin'H writings ; with a sketch of hia life. By Mrs. Saba u J. Hale. 
pp.288. Price 82 els. 

(2.) The Juvenile Budget Ee-opened. Being further 
selections from the writings of Ur. Aikin. With copious notes, pp. 260. Price 
82ct8. 

(8.) Evenings at Home. By Dr. Aikin and ^Irs. Bak- 

BAULD. With engravings, by Adams, pp. Price 60 cts, 

128. Atiscellaneous Works conveying Fractical Instruction^ 

comprising :— 

(1.) The Pleasures of Taste, and other stories, selected 

from the writings of Miss Jane Taylor. With a sketch of her life. IJy ilrs, 
8AJLAH J. Hale. 18mo: cloth, pp. 288. [American Edition.] Price oU cts. 

(2.) The Mayflower, — Or sketches of scenes and character 

among the descendants of the Pilgrims of New Enxlaud. By Mrn. Habrtet 
BsBCHXR Stows, authoress of "Uncle Tom's Cabin." 18mo, half sheep, pp. 
824. Price 98 ots. 

(3.) Things by their right names and other stories, fables, 

aiut moral pieces. In prose and vorse, selected and arranged fh)m the writings 
of Mrs. Barbaiild. W ith a sketch of her life. By Mrs. Sakah J. Hale, ibmo, 
doth, pp. 268. Price 82 cts. 

(4.) The Looking-Glass for the mind, or intellectual 

mirror, being an elegant collection of the most delightful little stories and 
Ijitercsiting tales ,chiefly translated from '* L'ami d(*s Enfans," with engravings. 
24mo, sheep, pp. 2:$9. (American Edition.) Price 30 cts. 

(6.) The Child's Friend. Being selections from the various 

works of Amaud Berquin. Adapted to the use of American readers. With 
% sketch of his lifb and writings. ISmo, cloth, pp. 262. (American Edition.) 
Price 82 cts. 

(6.) Arthur Martin, or the mother's trials. By Charles 

^URDETT, Esq. 18mo. cloth, pp. 225. [American Edition.] PiireSOcts. 

n.) Ellen Herbert, or family changes. With six illustra- 
tions. 18mo, doth, pp. 206. [American Edition.] Price 80 cts. 

^8.) "William, the cottager, by the author of "Ellen 

Herbert." 18mo, cloth, pp. 168. [American Edition. [ Price 30 cts. 

(9.) The history of SaJiford and Merton. By Mr. Thomas 

I)at. IBmo, halfsueep, pp. 347. t American Edition.] l^riceS2cts. 

(10.) The Twin Brothers ; a tale. 18mo, half sheep, pp. 
248. [American Edition.] Price 32 cts. 

(11.) The Twin Sisters; a tale for youth. By Mrs. 

Sakdham. 24mo, sheep, pp. 176. [American Edition.] Price 25 cts. 

(12.) The Farmer's Daughter. By Mrs. Cameron. 24mo, 

sheep, pp. 180. [American Edition.] Price 26 cts. 

(13.) Wealth and Worth ; or what makes the man. 18mo, 

half sheep, pp. 204. [American Edition.] Price 88 cts. 

(14.) What's to be done ? or, the will and the way. 18mo, 

tialf sheep, pp. 2.%. [American Edition.] Price 38 cts. 

(15.) Isabel ; or the trials of the heart ; a tale for the 
youiu^. Two parts in one .volume. 18mo, half sheep, pp. 182. [iVmerican 
Edition.] Price 80 cts. 

(16.) The Ornaments Discovered ; a tale. Founded upon 

ft^ By Masy Hughs. l8mo, half sheep, pp. lOi. [American Edition.] 
Price 80 ctf . 

(17.) The Swiss Family Eobinson ; being the adventures 

of a fhther and mother, and four sons, on a desert island. The propT»^ss of the 
story furnishing a clear illustration of the first principles of Natunil Histor>', 
and more branches of science, which most irainediatcly apply to the biisinch^ 
of life Improvedbytho author of "Uuole Philip." In two volumes. Ibmo, 
half sheep, pp. 239-i 262=501. [American Edition.] Price 68 ct-j. 

(18.) Select stories for children, — Designed for their moral 
relkious improvement. 18mo, cloth, pp. 180. (American Edition.) Price 

(19.) Sketohefe for sohool-boys — Andrew and his Playmate. 

Omo^oloth,pp.l24. [American Ecfition.] Price 20 cts. 



(20.) Simple lessons in readinp^ for the voung. Illustrated 

with engravings. 12mo, cloth, pp. bO. [English Edition-] Price 15 cts. 

(21.) Pretty lessons in verse for good children-; with 
ssme lessons in I^lin in easy rhyme. By Saba CorF.HiDGB- 24mo, cloth, 
pp.128. [London: Christian Knowledge Societ3'.] Price 40 cts. 

(22.) The Glorious Stranger, and fourteen other stories. 

18mo, cloth, pp. 92. [American Edition.] Price 22 cts. 

(23.^ Leaves for a Christmas Bough ; love truth and hope. 

IHmo, cloth, pp. 134. (American Edition.) Price 2i5 cts. 

(24.) The Two New Scholars, and six other stories. ISmo, 

cloth, pp. 88. (American Edition.) Price 22 cts. 

(25.) Philosophy of Common Sense, containing practical 

rule:) for the promotion of domestic happiness 32mo, cloth, pp. 212. (English 
Edition.) Price 38 cts. 

C26.J The Diary of an American Physician, or the Victims 

of Gaming. To which is addrdthe Harcourts*; illustrating the benefits of 
Retrenchment and lleform. 32mo, cloth, pp. 22o. (English Edition.) Price 
38 cts. 

(27.) Best's Art of Angling. To which is added Nobb'a 

complete Troller, Also, Prognostics of the Weather, with and without th« 
Barometer. By JouN Jackson. With illustrations. 82mo, cloth, pp. 24d. 
(Englibh Edition.; Price 48 cts. 



TEACHEES' LIBEAET. 



1. The English Language, — An Exposition of the Grramatical 

Structure of the Englit<h Langua^re; beins an attempt to fUmish an improred 
method of teaching Grammar By Joun Mullioak, A.M. Small octavo, half 
cloth, pp. 574. (American Edition.) Price Jl,20. 

2. The English Language^ — A hand book for the use of 

students of the universit'iea and higher classes of schools. By IL G. Lathuc, 
M.D,F.US. 12mo, half cloth, pp. 398. ( American Edition.) Price 90 eta. 

3. The Philosophy of Lanauage, — Comprehending Universal 

Gmmmar, or thi- pure su-iencc of Language and Glossology, or historical relations 
of laniruagos. By Sir John Stouimbt, Knt. LL.D. Revis<ed bv the author, 
and edited by William Hazlitt, Es.q. Second part of the first division (Pure 
Scifiicos) of the ** Kneycloptedia Metropolitana." 12mo, cloth, pp. SCO. cEoglish 
Editiou.) Price ?l. 

4. A Selection of English Synonyms, — By ElCHABn Whatllt, 
D.D. 12mo, cloth, pp. 179. [American Edition-] Price 66 cts. 

5. The Origin and Progress of Langunge, — 24mo, cloth, pp. 
196. [London : Beligious lYact Society.] Price 22 cts. 

6. A Treatise on English Punctuation, — Designed for letter- 
writers, authors, printers, and convctoi-s of the press, and for' schooli and 
academies. With an appendix, containing a list of aoDi-evJations, hints on proof- 
readinar, &c. By Joun W'ijjboi«. 12mo, cloth, pp. 20S. [American Edition.3 
Price 85 eta. 

7. Easy lessons on Beasonivg — By Eichard "Whatelt, D.D. 

12mo, cloth, pp. 180. [American Edition.] Price 60 cts. 

8. Normal Schools, — And other institutions, agencies, and 

means, desiimed for the professional education of teachers. Being an historical 
account of thobe institutions. In two parts. Part I,— United states and British 
Pix)vinoes. Part II,— Europe. By IlENaY Bakkabd. Large 8\'0, slieep, pp. 
' 435. (American Editiou.) Price $1,SU. 

9. School Architect U7*e, — Or contributions to the improvement 
of school-houses. With numerous illustrations. By Hxnrt Bajikaju). Svo, 
cloth, pp. 43U. (American Edition.) Price $1.60. 

10. The Training System, — The moral training School and the 
Normal seminary. By David Stow. With iilustratioua. Post Svo, cloth, pp. 
476. (English Edition.) Price $1,10. 

11. Account of the Edinburgh Sessional Schools, — And the 
other parochial institutions for education established in that city, in the Tear 
1812. With strictures on education in general ; to which is added an appendix, 
containing observations on Normal .'^hols. Bible education. Ac By Johh Wood, 
Esq. 12mo, cloth, pp. .S22i. (English Edition.) Price 90 eta. 

12 Beport of an Educational Tour, — In Germany, France, Hol- 
land, and parts of Great Britain and Ireland. Being part'of the Seventh An- 
nunl Report of Horace Mann, Esq., tirht Secretary to tne Massachusetts Boanl 
of Education. With ]>i'eface and notes. By W. JB. HoDOSON, LLJD. ISmo, pp. 
2,32. (English Edition.) Price 5« cts. . 

13. The District School As It Was, — By one who went to it. 

18mo, cloth, pp. 206. (American Edition.) Price 40 cts. 

14. The School and Schoolmaster, — A Manual for the use of 

TeucUers, Employers, TrusU^es, Inspectors, etc. of Common Schools. In two 
parts; with fujrravinpj. Parti. The School. By Alonzo Potter, D.D. Part 
11. The Schoolmaster. By GeoboeB. Emerson, A M. In one volume. 



' half cloth, pp. 552. ( Americau Edition.) Price 80 cts. 



12mo, 



15 



The Philosophy of Trainifig, — Or the principles a 

a Nonnal Educjition. With a brief view of its oriaiu and histoiy ; j 



and art of 

)riaiu and histoiy ; also remarks 
on tlie practice of corpoi-al punishments in Schools ; and strictures on the pre- 
vp;iin«? mode of tea*:hins langiuiges. By A. IL Craio. 12mo, cloth, pp. 877. 
(English Edition.) Price $1,30. 

16. Principles of Education, — Practically considered with an 

especial reference to the present state^of female education. By M. A, Stopast. 
16ino, cloth, pp. -i-^l. (Ameriam Edition.) Price <>1,10. 

17. School Economy, — A practical book on the best modes of 

establishing and teaching schools, and of making them thoroughly usefYd to the 
working cln.«.ses by means of moral and induNtrial training. By Jelungjeb 
Stmokb, A.B. 18mo, cloth, pp. 188. (English Edition.) Pnoe68ota. 
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18. Theory and Practice of Teaching ^ — Or the Motives and 

3I< thijds of Good School Keeping. By Dav'id P. Page, A,M. Posi 8vo, cloth, 
pp S4J>. ^American KUition.) Price 60 ctb. 

19. Principhs of Teaching, — Or the Xormal School Manual ; 
containing practical suggestions on the government and instruction of children. 
By He>ry Du>N. Itimo, cloth, jip. 5J74. (English Edition.^ Price 73 cts. 

20. The Teacher* 8 Manual for Infant Schools and Preparatory 
Cfasses.—Bv Tiiomab Urry Yocxg. Sanctioned by the Commissioners of 
National Education in Ireland. lUmo, cloth, pp. 264. (English Edition.) Price 

60Ct9. 

21. Infant Education, — From Two to Six Tears of Age. Edited 

fh)m the writings of AVilden^pin, Simpson, and others, by AV.andU. CnAXBESS. 
18rao, cloth, pp. 188, (English Edition.) Price 36 cts. 

22. American Education, — Its Principles and Elements. De- 
dicated to the Teachers of the United vStates. By Edwaad D. Masspibld. 
Post 8V0, cloth, pp. 330. (American Edition.) Price cJl.UO. 

23. Education far the Million, — Physical, Intellectual, and 
MoraL By S. W. Gold, MJ). 18mo, cloth, pp. 77. ^American Edition.) Price 
20 cts. 

24. 'The Teacher and the Parent, — A Treatise upon Common 

School Education ; containing practical sugsestions to teachers and parents. 
By CuARUts NoRiussD, A.M. Poeit bvo, cloth, pp. 827. (American Edition.) 
Price 95 cts. 

25. Household Education, — Bjr Harhiet Mabtineau. Post 

8vo, cloth, pp. 212. ^American Edition.) Price 50 cts. 

26. The Journal 'of Education fifr Upper Canada, — In six vol- 
umes. Quarto, pp. 192 each. Price 75 cts. per volume. 




ICCATM 



TORONTO: SEPTEMBER, 1868. 

PEOCEEDIXGS OF MUNICIPAL COUNCILS AND 
TKUSTEES, EELATIVE TO PUBLIC SCHOOL 
LIBEAEIES. 

The following proceedings, together with similar ones noticed 
in preceding numhers of this Journal, indicate a nohle feeling, 
which we hope, will soon become general throughout Upper 
Canada, until every neighboiirhood shall be supplied with suit- 
able books for reading : — 

York Township, August 1st, 1858. 
The Rev, E, Ryerson, D. D. 

Sir, — I am dirtcted by the Municipality of the Township of York to 
forward to you a copy of a Resolution passed by the Council, appro- 
priating a sum of money for the purchase of a Township Library. 
I have the honour to be, ^ &c. 

John Willson, T. C. 
" Resolved, — That the Council feels it to be their duty to express 
their admiration of the great progress of education under the im- 
proved system. The Council feels anxious to avail themselves of the 
privilege held forth by the present Government appropriation to pur- 
chase a Township Library, for which purpose they have appropriated 
the sum of two hundred pounds out of the general funds of the Town- 
ship, levied for the present year, and which will be available about the 
first of January next." — Carried, 

(Signed) Wu.liam Jahes, 

Town Reeve. 
Passed, August 1st, 1858. 

John Willson, T. C. 

School Section, No. 12, Puslinch, 

26th July, 1868. 
Rev. Sir, — We have the honor to inform you that, while it is much 
to be regretted that the general indifference and occasional hostility 
with which the appeal of our Municipal Council for an expression of 



public opinion throughout the Township, as to the propriety of taxing 
for the support of a Township Library, has been tn atcd by ihne- 
fourths of the sections, furnishes no inducement to that body to devise 
liberal things, we trust we duly appreciate the patriotic motives and 
prudent counsels which have originated and placed within reach of the 
ma.ss of the community such unexampled facilities for its mental and 
moral elevation. 

We look upon this subject as being of the highest national import- 
ance, from the consideration that, beyond the nurely personal advan- 
tages we hope to derive, no ob.servant mind can ponder the signs of 
the times* Nsithout' perceiving that, on the favorable development of in- 
dividual character throughout the entire mass of our population, de- 
pends not only the maintenance of our religious liberty, but also of our 
civil and social rights and material interests ; because, even in a state 
whose institutions are theoretically democratic, none but intelligent 
electors will ever be likely to combine, at the sacritice of sectional mo- 
nopolies, to secure and support a strictly honest government. Where 
the majority of the clcctor.s have no strictly personal oi)inion on poli- 
tical questions, they will neccs.sarily, though uncons' iously to them- 
selves, at the bidding of those, who too often abuse the confidence re- 
posed in them in such cases, compel their representatives, whether will- 
ing or unwilling, to act both dishonestly and tyrannically, as a matter' 
both of public policy and personal gain. Remove the cause and the 
effect will cease. Teach the people to j«idge correctly of their own in- 
terests, and they will take care to select proper men to look after them, 
and withdraw their confidence when they find it has been abused, in 
spite of party com'tinations for the perpetuation of abuses. 

Being forcibly impres.sed with these views, we concluded, when the 
Township in the aggregate had discontinued taxation, to try what 
could be done by voluntary subscription to raise a Section Library ; 
and the result is, that we have now in hand the sum of twenty pounds 
(£20), which we are about to place in the bank, until it will be called 
for in accordance with your general arrangements. 

Awaiting further information. 

We are, Rev. Sir, your obedient servants, 

Jame& Evans, ) Trustees of S. S.^ 

David Stuoue,^ Xo. 12, Pvslineh. 

Rev. E. Ryerson, Chief Superintendent of Schools, Education Otiice. 

DEPABTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION POE UPPEE CANADA. 

Education Ofeice, I'oronto, 6th August, 1853. 
Gentlemen, 
I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your le'ter of the 
26th ult, and to express, in reply, my admiration of the intelligent 
and noble steps you have taken to secure the advantages of a School 
Library. By ray circular to Trustees, which you will receive in the 
course of a few days with the Journal of Education for July, August, 
and September (published together, and containing the Regulations 
and Catalogue of Books for Public School Libraries), you will see that 
I have provided for such cases as yours. 

I have the honor to be, &c., 

(Signed) E. EYERSON. ^ 

Messrs James Evans and David Strome, 
Trustees, S.S., No. 12, Puslinch, Guelph. 

North Dorchester, June 21, 1853. 
The Rev. E. Ryerson, D.D. 
Sir, — I have much pleasure in communicating to you a resolution 
of the Municipal Council of North Dorchester, that the sum of forty 
pounds currency has been levied, to be appropriated to the establish- 
ment of a Township Library ; an additional sum often pounds will be 
raised by subscription — the whole of which will be placed at your dis- 
posal and discretion at any moment 

You will be so good as to send me the proper directions how to 
proceed, and, if possible, a catalogue of books for the inspection of the 
Council. 

I am. Sir, with very great respect, your obedient servant, 

John W. Kerr, Local Superintendent, 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR THE PROPER CHOICE AND 
READING OF BOOKS. 



This number contains the conclusion of the Catalogue of 
Books for Public School Libraries. The manner in which 
these books may be selected and used to the best advantage by 
readers generally, and especially by the young, now becomes a 
matter of great practical importance. On this point we adopt, 
without reserve, and commend to the careful attention of all 
concerned, the following Cautions and Chunsels, which are ex- 
tracted from the introduction to Dr. Potter's excellent " Hand- 
book for Readers and Students" : — 

1. Always have some useful and pleasant book ready to take up in 
" odd ends " of time. A good part of life will otherwise be wasted. 
•* There ih," says Wyttenbach, " no business, no avocation whatever, 
which will not permit a man who has an inclination to give a little 
time every day to the studies of his youth." 

2. Be not alarmed because »o many books are recommended. They 
are not all to be read at once, nor in a short time. " Some travellers^^^ 
says Bishop Hall, '''' liave m^re shrunk at the map than at the way ; 
between both, how many stand still with their arms folded." 

^. Do not attempt lo read much or fant. "To call him uell read 
who reads many authors,*^ says Shaftesbury, " is improper." ^^ Non 
refert quam muUo% libros^^^ says Seneca, " sed quam honos habeas^ 
Says Locke. " This is that which I think groat readers are apt to be 
mistaken in : those who have read of everything, are thought to under- 
stand everything too ; but it is not always so. Reading furnishes the 
mind only with materials of knowledge ; it is thinking that makes 
what we read ours. We are of the ruminating kind^ and it is not 
enough to cram ourselves with a great load of collections ; unless we 
chew them over again, they will not give us strength and nourish- 
ment." 

A mistake here is so common and so pernicious, that I add one 
liiore authority. Says Dugald Stewart, " Nothing^ in truths Jiaa such 
a tendency to weaken^ not only the potccra of invention^ hut the in- 
ielleettLol powers in general^ as a habit of extensive and various reading 
WITHOUT REFLECTION. The activity and force of mind aio gradually 
impaired, in consequence of disuse; and not un frequently all our 
principles and opinions come to be lost in the infinite multiplicity and 
discordancy of our acquired ideas. It requires courage, indeed (as 
Helvetius has remarked), to remain ignorant of those useless subjects 
which are generally valued; but it is a courage neces.sary to men who 
cither love the truth, or who aspire to establish a permanent reputation." 

4. Do not become so far enslaved by any system or course of study 
as to think it may not be altered when alteration would contribute to 
the healthy and improving action of the mind. These systems begin 
by being our servants ; they sometimes end by becoming masters, and 
tyrannical masters they are. 

5. Beware, on tire other hand, of frequent changes in your plan of 
study. This is the besetting sin of young persons. " The man who 
resolves," says Wirt, " but suffers his resolution to be changed by the 
first counter-sugg^tion of a friend ; who fluctuates from opinion to 
opinion, from plan to plan, and veers like a wcathei-cock to every point 
of the compass with every breath of caprice that blows, can never 
accomplish anything great or useful. Instead of being progressive in 
anything, he will be at best stationary, and more probably retrograde 
in all. It is only the man who carries into his pursuits that great 
quality which Lucan ascribes to Cajsar, nescia virtus stare loco, who 
first consults wisely, then resolves firmly, and then executes his pur- 
pose with inflexible perseverance, undismayed by those petty difficulties 
which daunt a weaker spirit, that can advance to eminence in any line. 
Let us take, by way of illustration, the case of a student, lie com- 
mences the study of the dead languages ; presently comes a friend, who 
tells him he is w^asting his time, and that, instead of obsolete words, he 
had much better employ himself in acquiring new ideas. He changes 
his plan, and sets to work at the mathematics. Then comes another 
friend, who asks him, with a grave and sapient face, whether he intends 
to become a professor in a college ; because, if he does not, he is mis- 
employing his time; and that, for the business of life, common 
mathematics is quite enough of the mathematics. He throws up his 
Euclid, and addresses himself to some other study, which, in its turn, 
is again relinquished on some equally wise suggestion ; and thus life is 
spent in changing his plans. You cannot but perceive the folly of 
this course ; and the worst effect of it is, the fixing on your mind a 
habit of indecision, sufficient in itself to blast the fairest prospects. 
No, take your course wisely, but firmly ; and, having taken it, hold 
upon it with heroic resolution, and the Alps and Pyrenees will sink 
before you. The whole empire of learning will bo at your feet, while 
those who set out with you, but stopped to change their plans, are yet 



employed in the very profitable business of changing their plans. Let 
your motto be, PerHeceraiido vinees. Practice upon it, and you will be 
convinced of its value by the distinguished eminence to which it will 
conduct you." 

6. Read always the lest and most recent book on the subject which 
you wish to investigate. *• You are to remember," says Pliny the 
younger, " that the most approved authors of each sort are to be care- 
fully chosen, for, as it has been well observed, though we should read 
much, we should not read many authors." 

7. Study subjects rather than books: therefore, compare different 
authors on the same subjects; the statements of authors, with in- 
formation collected from other sources ; and the conclusions drawn by 
a writer with the rules of sound logic. " Learning," says Felthara, 
** falls far short of wisdom ; nay, so far, that you scarcely find a greater 
fool than is sometimes a mere scholar. 

8. Seek opportunities to write and converse on subjects about which 
you read. " Keading," says Bacon, " roaketh SLfuU man, conversation 
a ready man, and writing an exact man." Another benefit of conversa- 
tion is touched upon by Feltham: "Men commonly write more formally . 
than they practice. From conversing only with books, they fall into 
affectation and pedantry," and he might have added into many 
mistakes. ** He who is made up of the press and the pen shall be sure 
to be ridiculous. Company and conversation are the best instructers 
for a noble nature." "An engagement and combating of wits," says 
Firasmus, " does in an extraordinary manner both show the strength 
of geniuses, rouses them and augments them. If you are in doubt of 
anything, do not be ashamed to ask, or if you have committed an 
error, bo corrected." 

9. Accustom yourself to refer whatever you read to the general Jiead 
to which it belongs, and trace it, if a fact, to the principle it involves 
or illustrates ; if a principle^ to the facts which it produces or explains. 
•4 may venture to assert," says Mr. Starkie, speaking of the study of 
the law, and the remark is equally applicable to other studies, " that 
there is nothing which more effectually facilitates the study of the law 
than the constant habit on the part of the student of attempting to 
trace and reduce what he learns by reading or by practice to its 
appropriate principle. Cases ai)parently remote, by this means are 
made to illustrate and explain each other. Every additional acquisi- 
tion adds strength to the principle which it supports and illustrates; 
and thus the student becomes armed with principles and conclusions 
of important and constant use in forensic warfare, and possesses a 
power, from the united support of a principle, fortified by a number of 
dependant cases and illustrations; while the desultory, non-digesting 
reader, the man of indices and abridgments, is unable to bear in his 
mind a multiplicity of, to him, unconnected cases : and could he recollect 
them,. would be unable to make use of them if he failed to find one 
exactly suited to his purpose." 

10. Endeavor to find opportunities to use your knowledge, and to 
apply it in practice. " They proceed right well in all knowledge," says 
Bacon, " which do couple study with their practice, and do not first 
study altogether, and then practice altogether." 

11. Strive, by frequent reviews, to keep your knowledge always at 
command. " What booteth," says an old writer, "to read much, which 
is a weariness to the flesh ; to meditate of^en, which is a burden to the 
mind ; to learn daily, with increase of knowledge, when he is to seek 
for what he hath learned, and perhaps, then, especially when he hath 
most need thereof? Without this, our studies are but lost labor." 
" One of the profoundest and most versatile scholars in England,*^ 
says Mr. Warren, in his Law Studies, " has a prodigious memory, 
which the author once told him was a magazine stored with wealth 
from every department of knowledge. * I am not surprised at it,' he 
added, * nor would you be, or any one that knew the pains I have 
taken in selecting and depositing what you call my " wealth." I take 
care always to ascertain the xalue of what I look at, and if satisfied on 
that score, I most carefully stow it away. I pay, besides, frequent 
visits to my " magazine," and keep an inventory of at least everything 
important, which I frequently compare with my stores. It is, how- 
ever, the systematic disposition and arrangement I adopt, which 
lightens the labors of memory. I was by no means remarkable for 
memory when young ; on the contrary, I was considered rather defectlTe 
on that score,* " 

12. Dare to he ignorant of many things. " In a celebrated satire 
.{the Pursuits of Literature), much read in my youth," says De Qaincy, 

" and which I myself read about twenty-five years ago, I remember 
ono counsel there addressed to young men, but, in fact, of universal 
application. * I call upon them,* said the author, * to dare to be 
ignorant of many things;* a wise counsel, and justly expressed; for it 
requires much courage to forsake popular paths of knowledge, merely 
upon a conviction that they are not favorable to the ultimate ends ^ 
knowledge. In you, however, that sort of courage may be presumed ; 
but how will you * dare to be ignorant * of many things, in opposition 
to the cravnigs of your mind ? Simply thus : destroy these false 

* Lord Brougham. 
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cravinsrfl by introducing a healthier state of the organ. A good scheme 
<if study vyill soon show itself to he such hy this one test^ that it will 
exclude as powerfully as it will appropriate ; it will be a system of 
repulsion no less than of attraction ; once thoroughly possessed and 
occupied by the deep and genial pleasures of one truly intellectual 
pursuit, you will be easy and indifferent to all others that had previously 
teased you with transient excitement" 



LIBRARIES AND STUDY. 

Beside a library, how poor are all the other greatest deeds of man — 
his constitution, brigade, factory, man-of war — cathedral — how poor 
is everything in comparison I Look rft that wall of motley calf-skin, 
open those slips of inked rags — who would fancy them as valuable as 
the rows of stamped cloth in a warehouse ? Yet Aladdin^s lamp was a 
child* s kaliedoscope in corapar/son. There the thoughts and deeds of 
the most efficient men during three thousand years are accumulated, 
and every one who will learn a few conventional signs — 24 (magic) 
letters — can pass at pleasure from Plato to Napoleon, from the 
Argonauts to the Affghans, from the woven mathematics of La Place, 
to the mythology of Egypt and the lyrics of Burns. Young reader ! 
pause steadily, and look at this fact till it blaze before yon ; look till 
your imagination summon up even the few acts and thoup:hts named 
m the last sentence; and when these visions — from the Greek pirate 
to the shepherd Scotchman — have begun to dim, solemnly resolve to 
use these glorious opportunities, as one whose breast has been sobbing 
at the far sight of a mountain, resoVe to cb'mb it, and already strains 
and exults in his proposed toil. 

Throughout the couotry, at this moment, thousands are consulting 
how to obtain and use books. We feel painfully anxious that this 
noble purpose should be well directed. It is possible that these 
sanguine young men, who are pressing for knowledge may grow weary 
or be misled — to their own and our country's injury. We intend, 
therefore, to put down a few hints and warnings for them. Unless 
they, themselves, ponder and discuss these hints and warnings, they 
will be useless, nay, worse than useless. 

On the selection and purchase of books, it is hard to say what is 
useful without going into detail. Carlylo says that a library is the 
true University of our days, where every sort of knowledge is brought 
together to be studied ; but the student needs guides in the library 
as much as in the university. He docs not need rules nor rulers ; but 
light and classiQcation. Let a boy loose in a library, and if he have 
years of leisure and a creative spirit he will come out a master mind. 
If ho have the leisure without the original spring he will become a 
book-worm — a useful help, perhaps to his neighbours, but himself a 
very feeble and poor creature. For one man who gains weapons from 
idle reading, we know twenty who lose their simplicity without getting 
strength, and purchase cold recollections of other men*s thoughts by 
the sacrifice of nature. 

Just as men are bewildered and lost from want of guides in a large 
library, so are otheri^ from an equal want of direction in the purchase 
of a small one. We know from bitter experience how much money it 
costs a young man to get a suffirient library. Still more hard should 
we think of it for a club of young men or teachers to do so. But 
worse than the loss of money are the weariness from reading dull and 
shallow books, the coiTuption from reading vicious, extravagant and 
confused books, and the waste of time and patience from reading idle 
and impertinent books. The remedy is not by saying * this book you 
shall read, and this other you shall not read under penalty ; but by 
inducing students to regard their self-erlncation solemnly, by giving 
them information on the classification of books, and by setting them 
to judge authors vigorously and for themselves. 

Booksellers, especially in small towns, exercise no small influence in 
the choice of books — ^yet they are generally unfit to do so. They are 
like agents for the sale of patent medicines — knowing the prices but 
not the ingredients, nor the comparative worth of their goods, yet 
puffing them for the commission sake. 

If some competent person would wTite a book on books, he would 
do the world a great favor ; but ho> had need to be a man of caution, 
above political bias, or personal motive, and indifferent to the outcries 
of party. Todd's "Student's Manual," Vericour's "Modem French 
Literature," and the like, are very good. McGullougb's " Rise and 
Study of History " is, on its peculiar subject, a book of much value. 
Men will differ in judging the style; but it honestly, learnedly, and in 
a suggestive, candid way examines the great histories from Herodotus 
down. We wish to see it more generally in the people's hands. 
Occasionally one meets in a Review a comprehensive and just estimate 
of the authorities on some subject Hallam's " Literature of Europe," 
Sismondi and Schlegel are guides of the highest value in the formation 
of a large library, but we fear their general use in this country is 
remote. Potter's Hand Book is excellent 

One of the first mistakes a young, ardent student falls into is, that 
he can master all knowledge. The desire for universal attainment is 



natural and glorious ; but he, who feels it, is in danger of hurrying 
over a multitude of books, and confusing himself into the belief 
that he is about to know everything because he has skimmed many 
things. 

Another evil is apt to grow out of this. A young man who gets a 
name for a great variety of knowledge is often ashamed to appear 
ignorant of what he does not know. He is appealed to as an authority, 
and instead of manfully and wisely avowing his ignorance, he harangues 
from the title-page, or skilfully parades the opinions of other men as if 
they were his own observations. 

Looking through books in order to talk of them is one of the worst 
and commonest of vices. It is an acted lie, a device to conceal laziness 
and i^inorance, or to compensate for wit : a stupid device too, for it is 
soon found out, the employer of it gets the character of being a literary 
cheat, he \a thought a pretender, even when well-informed, and a 
plagiarist when most original. 

Reading to consume time is an honest but weak employment. It is 
a positive disease with multitudes of people ; they crouch in comers, 
going over novels and biographies at the rate of two volumes aday, 
when they would have been far better employed in digging or playing 
shuttlebock. Still it is hard lo distinguish between this long-looking 
through books and the voracity of a ciuious and powerful mind 
gathering stores which it will afterwards arrange and use. Indeed, the 
highest reading of all (what wo may name epic reading) is of this 
class. When we are the youngest and heartiest wo read thus. Tho 
fate and pas.sions of men are all in all to us ; for we are then true-lover.H 
— candidates for laurel crowns, assured liberators and conquerors of 
the earth, rivals of archangels perchance in our dreams. \Ve never 
pause then upon the artistic excellence of a book, we never try to look 
at and realize the scenery or sounds described (if the author make them 
clear, well and good — if not, no matter) — we hurry on to the end of 
the shipwreck, or the battle, the courtship, or the journey, palpitating 
for one hero's fate. This, we repeat, is the highest kind of reading. 

This sort of reading is most common in human narrative. 

Earnest readers of science read their books at first as ordinary people 
do their histories, or novels — for the plot 

Some of us can recollect the zealous rush through a fresh book on 
mathematics or chemistry to know the subtle scheme of reasoning, or 
understand the just unveiled secrets of nature— as we read " Sinbad 
the Sailor " or " Mungo Park's Travels." 

But most readers of science read in order to use it They try to 
acquire command over each part for convenience sake, and not from 
curiosity or love. All men who persevere in science do this latter 
mainly; but all of them retain or acquire the epic spirit in reading, 
and we have seen a dry lawyer swallow a stiff" treatise, not thinking of 
its use in his arguments, but its intrinsic beauty of system and accuracy 
of logic 

He who seeks to mako much use, too, of narrative literature (be it 
novel, poem, drama, history, or travel) must leara scientific, as well as 
epic, reading. 

He need not formally criticise and review every book, still less need 
he pause on every sentence and word till the full meaning of it stands 
before him. 

But he nmst often do this. He must analyse as well as enjoy. He 
must consider the elements as well as the argument of a book just as, 
long dwelling on a landscape, he will begin to know the trees and 
rocks, the sun-flooded hollow, and the cloud-crowned top which go to 
make the scene — or, to use a more illustrative thought — as one, long 
listening to the noise on a summer day, comes to separate and mark 
the bleat of the lamb, the hoarse caw of the crow, the song of the 
thrush, the buzz of the bee, and the tinkle of the brook. 

Doing this deliberately is an evil to the mind whether the subject be 
nature or books. The evil is not because the act is one of analysis, 
though that has been said. It is a proof of higher power to combine 
new ideas out of what is before you, or to notice combinations not at 
first obvious, than to distinguish and separate. The latter tends to 
logic, which is our humblest exercise of mind, the former to creation 
which is our highest Yet, analysis is not an unhealthy act of mind, 
nor is the process we have described always analytical. 

The evil of deliberate criticism is, that it generates scepticism. Of 
course we clo not mean religioas, but general scepticism. The process 
goes on till one sees only stratification in the slope, gases in the stream, 
cunning tissues in the face, associations in the mind, and an astrono- 
mical machine in the skv. A more miserable state of soul no mortal 
ever suffered than this, but an earnest man, living and loving vigour- 
ouf ly, is in little danger of this condition, nor does it last long with 
any man of strong character. 

Another evil, confined chiefly to men who write or talk for effect, is 
that they, become spies (as Emerson calls them) on Nature. They do 
not wonder at love, or hate what they see. All books and men are 
arsenals to be used, or, more properly stores to be plundered by them. 
But their punishment is sharp. They love insight into the godlier 
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qualities, they lose the sight of sympathy, and become conscious actors 
of a |)oor tarce. 

Happy is ho who judges and knows books, and nature, and men, 
(himself included,) spoiuancousl}' or from early training — whose feel- 
ings are assessors wiih his intellect, and who is thoroughly in Ciirnest. 
An actor or a spy is weak as well as wrutchcd ; yet it may be noedl'ul 
for him who was blinded by tlie low piiiiciples, the tastekss ruks, and 
the stupid habits of his family and teachers, to face this danger, 
dclilierately to analyze his own and others' nature, deliberately to study 
how faculties are acquired and re.sults produced, and tlius cure him- 
self of blindness, and deafness, and dumbness, and becouje a man 
observant and skilful, lie will suffer nuich, and lun great danger, but 
if he go through this faithfullj', and then flmg himself into action and 
undertake respon&ibility, he shall be great and happy. — T. 0. Davis^ 
of Dublin. 

TASTE FUR READING. 

Sir John Ilerschell has some admirable remarks on this subject — 
" Give a man his taste," says he, "and you place him in contact with 
the best society in every peiiod of history — with the wisest, the 
wittiest, with the tenderest, tlie bravest, and tho purest characters 
which have adorned humanity. You make him a denizen of all 
nations — a contemporary of all ages. This world lias been created for 
him. It is hardly possible but his character should take a higher and 
better tone from the constant habit of associating with a class of 
thinkers, to say the least ot it, above the aveiage of human nature." 
What is still farther in favor of this habit, it may be cultivated as 
amusement, not as an occupation, and therefore may be possessed by 
anyone; for it need not interfere with any business of life. Ihe 
testimony of literary men indeed goes to show tliat literature itself 
should never be the solo employment even of an author, that should 
be pursued only in the intervals of business as a relaxation. Mr. 
Coleridge speaks feelingly on this point, and recommends to every 
literary man to have some occupation more or less mechanical, which, 
requiring no labor of the mind, hours of leisure, when he can turn to 
his books, to be looked for with p!ea.sing anticipations. 

It will be found that the authors who have written moi:t and who 
have written best, were chiefly men of active lives whose literary 
labors were their amusement. Cicero, one of the most voluminous of 
ancient writers, v^ as a lawyer and a statesman, whose whole life was 
passed in a contention of the forum or in the service of the republic, 
insomuch that no great political event of the period is without some 
mark of his active participation therein. Milton was a school-master 
and a warm controversialist, lie was better known to his contempo- 
raries as the antagonist of Salmassius than as the author of Paradise 
Lost. What was Shakspeare's life but a continued scene of active 
labors, and those too of a very vexatious kind— for he was the manager 
of a theatre. The voluminous works of Sir \V' alter Scott were written, 
DO one could tell how or when, so numerous were his other occupa- 
tions. 

The knowledge derived from books, and that which is gained by a 
practical acquaintance with the world, are not of such diverse natures 
that both caimot be pursued together. On the other hand, they act 
mutually as correctives ; the one tentls to liberate from narrow view.'?, 
the other to give reality and truth to intellectual conrejjtiou^'. Tliere 
is moreover a certain freshness and elasticity of mind acquired by 
mingling with the business of life which enables one to use etuciently 
the knowledge derived from reading, lie learns to understand the 
character of men in various points of development, to comprehend the 
spirit of the age, its wants, its tendencies, and to know liow to accomo- 
date him.«elf accordingly. 

But with authorship most of us have not much to do. Our purpose 
was to show by the instances just cited that if men busied in the daily 
concerns of hfe cou d find time to \\rite books, and voluminous ones 
how easily may all, if they are so disposed, cultivate a taste for reading. 
There are few occupations which do not allow intervals or fragments 
of time which may be thus employed, without detracting anything that 
is properly due to social intercourse. To young persons especially 
does this refined and useful accomplishment commend itself. The 
taste onoe formed will grow of itself : the mind wiir require no urging 
to yield to it, but will look for each coming hour of leisure, and enjoy 
it when it comes. Grosser delights will gradually loosen their holds 
upon the affections as this gains strength. " For there is," says the 
same writer whom we quoted at the beginning, "a gentle, but perfectly 
irresistiible coercion in a habit of reading, well directed, over the whole 
tenor of a man's character and conduct ; which is not less effectual 
because it works insensibly, and because it is really the last thing he 
dreams of." 



Power or Kindness. — No man Ims ever measured it, for it is bound- 
less ; no man ever seen its death, for it is eternal. In all ages ol the 
worM, in every clime, among every kind, it hath shone out a beautiful 
Btar, a beaming glory. 



BOOK-KNOWLEDGE OF FARMERS— DERIDED BY WUOM? 

With a man of any reflection and honest care for progress in all 
the arts and employments of useful industry, there are few t/dngs 
more trying to his patience than to hear men, sometimes even jrent le- 
mon, who have some pretentions to education, and who therefore ought 
to know belter, /lenounring book-knowledge as aflbrding no guide in 
practical husbandrj'. Now, to all such, and especially to practical 
men who succeed well in their busincf=s, and who Iwive always some- 
thing use fid to impart, as the re-ult of their own personal experitnce, 
does it not suffice to say, **I am obliged to you for what you have told 
me ; your integrity assures me that it is true, and your success con- 
j vinces me tiuat yours is the right rotation, and j-ours the proper pro- 
I cess, since 1 i^ee that while you gatiier heavy crops, your lard is stea- 
dily improving; but now, my fiiei»d, let me ask you one question fur- 
I ther. What you have imparted is calculated to benefit me personally, 
I and unless commuiiicated again by me to others, with me its benefits 
I will rest. Now, suppose, instead of the slow and unsocial process of 
waiting to be interrogated, and making it known to one by one, as ac- 
cident nsay present opportunities, 3'ou allow me to have recouise to 
the mo(jiccd poiccr of types^ which will spread the knowledge of your 
profit'ible expciienc*, gained by much thought and labour, far and 
wide tiirouphoul the land, that thousands may enjoy the advantages 
xA'hieh otherwise I only shall reap from your kind and useful comnni- 
nication. Will not that be more beneficial to society, and is it not a 
benevolent and a Christian duty not to hide our lights under a bushel? 
Doubtleys such a man, if not a misanthropic churl or fool, would say, 
Yes. Yet the moment, by means of types, such knowledge Uannrnit- 
ted to p<ipei\ it becomes (by fools only derided) hook-knoicledpe. — 
Plough^ Zooi/if and Antil. 



COMMON SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 

The page of history furnishes few examples where a government has 
ns well subserved the just and paternal ends of its creation, as did the 
State of Nev-York, in providing that libraries of sound and useful lit- 
erature should be placed within the reach of all of her inhabitant^ and 
rendered accessible to tlicm without charge. This philanthropic and 
admirably conceived measure may be justly regarded, as next to the 
institution of Common Schools, the most. important in that series of 
causes, \\hich will give its distinctive character to our civilization a< a 
pi'ople. The civilizations of ancient and modern times present a marked 
distinction. While the former shot forth at dififerent epochs, with an 
intense lirilliancy, it was confined to the few ; and the fame of those 
few has descended to us, like the light of occasional solitary .stars, shin- 
ing forth from surrounding darkness. The ancient libraries, tliough 
rich in their stores and vast in extent, diffused their benefits with equal 
exclusiveness. The Egyptian peasant who cultivated the plains of the 
Nile, or the artizan who wrought in her princely cities, was made nei- 
ther wiser nor better by the locked up treasures of the Alexandrian; 
and though the Greciai* Roman, and even Persian commanders plun- 
dered hostile nations of their books, no portion of their priceless wealth 
entered the abodes of common humanity, to diffuse intelligence and joy. 

The art of printing fir.->t began to popularize civilization. To make 
it universal, however, it was necessary tliatall should be taught to read. 
The Common School supplies this link in the chain of agencies. But 
another was yet wanting. Not only must man be taught to read, but 
that mental aliment to which reading merely gives acces.<5, must be 
brought within his reach ; and it is surely as wise and philanthropic, 
indeed, as necessary, on tlie part ot government, to supply such moral 
and intellectual fooil, as to give the means of partaking of it, and an 
appetite for its enjoyment; Without the last boon, the first would be 
in the ca.se of the masses, comparatively useless, — nay, amidst the 
empty and frequently worse than empty literature which overflows 
from our cheap and teeming pre.ss, it would oftentimes prove positixely 
injurious. In the language of the philosophic Wayland, "we have put 
it into the power of every man to read, and read he will whether for 
good or for evil. It remains yet to be decided whether w^at we have 
already done shall prove a blessing or a curse." 

New-Y^ork has the proud honour t)f being the first government in the 
world, which has established a free library system adequate to the 
wants and exigencies of her whole population. It extends its benefits 
equally to all conditions, and in all local situations. It not only gives 
profitable employment to the man of leisure, but it passes the thres- 
hold of the lAboure*', ofifering him amusement and instruction after his 
daily toil is over, without increasing his fatigues or subtracting from his 
earnings. It is an interesting reflection that there is no portion of our 
territory so wild or remote, where man has penetrated, ihvkiihe library 
has not peopled the wilderness around him, with the good and wise oi 
this and other ages, who address to him their silent monitions, cultiva- 
ting and strengthening within him, even amidst his rude pursuits, the 
piinciples of humanity and civilization. 

A colonial nation, we inherited the matured literature of England: 
but in our country as in tliat, this literature has not extended to the 
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masses. In instituting a general library system, we create, or rather 
put in circulation, the first it-ally popular literature, beyond that con- 
tained in tho newspaper, and in the books of the Sunday-sthool. Can. 
any one doubt tiien, that we have reached a point or phase in our civili- 
zation wliich demands the exercise of a provident aire, an anxious, if 
not a tiuiid circumspection ? — Ncio-York Amtual School Rejjort, 

INFLUENCE OF SUITABLE LIBRARIES ON THE YOUNG. 

Books adapted to the understanding of the young furnish profitable 
subjects for convci-sation and reflection, afford pure and chaste language 
for the exprcsiiion of their thoughts, and would serve to elevate their 
minds above the disorganizing and petty strifes of seeing who should 
rule in school,— the nutter or scholars. The ndnd of man and child is 
so con-^tituted, is olsuch a nature, that it is constantly drinking in, and 
appropriating to its use eiiher for good or evil, whatever comes within 
its reach. Surround it with good principles, nourish it with wholesome, 
with moral and scientific food, and it will exhibit the products of such 
nourishment. But feed it with low and debasing thoughts, schemes 
and plans, and the legitiiUiLe fruit of such food wid certainly show it- 
Self in the conduct and character of the future life. 

Your committee consider the estabhshment of school libraries as one 
of tlie best provisions ever made for the improvement of the young. 
Tile books are much read, and their interesting and instructive charac- 
ter is too well known to need any comment; here the children of the 
poor and the rich are alike privifeged, and will learn much that is use- 
ful and important to Ut thtiu lor tne active duties of life. For this they 
will honour tlie lan<l that bestowed it, and reward its liberality with 
gratitude. — Masaachmetts School lieport. 



CICERO ON BOOKS. 
"Their study is the nourishment of the mind of youth, and the 
deligt.t of that of old age. It is the ornament of prosperity, the solace 
and the refuge of adversity. Book studies are delectable at home, and 
not buthensome abroad ; they gl;uldcn us atniglit, and on our journeys, 
and in the country." And D'lsraeli .says, " Amidst all his public 
occupations and private studies, either oY them suilicient to have 
iaiiuortulized one man, we read with astonishment in the Familiar 
Epi^Lies, of the minute atcniion he paid to the formation of his library 
and cabinet." And when sending his small collection (small, relatively, 
we mean) to any one of his several vilhis, he calls it *' infusing a soul 
into the body of his house." 

Works of Fiction.— Many works of fiction may be read with safety, 
some even with protit; but the constant f uniliarily, even with such as 
are not exceptionable in themselves relaxos the mind, which needs 
hjlrdening; dissolves the heart, Which wants lortifSing; stirs the ima- 
gination, which wants quieting; irritates the passions, which wants 
calming; and, above all, disinclines and disqualifies for active virtues 
and tor spiritual exercises. Though all these books may not be wicked, 
yet the habitual indulgence in such reading is a silent mining miscoief. 
Thou'^li tHere is no act and no moment, in which any open assault 
upon the mind is made yet the constant liabit performs the work of a 
mental atrophy— it produces all the symptoms of decay ; and the dan- 
ger is not less for being more gradual, and therelbie less suspected. — 
Hannah More. 



THE ORIGIN OF CERTAIN BOOKS. 
The incidents and thoughts which have induced various authors to 
commence their works are, in many ca.ses, somewhat interesting, and I 
think a note on this subject may be well adapted U)v Notes and Queries, 
And, if I may be allowed to throw out a suggestion, I would say that 
It would be far from useless if correspondents were to embody in a 
note what tliey might know of the immediate motives and circumstan- 
^ ces which may have induced various authors to write certain works 
Ihus Milton's Gomus was suggested by the circumstance of Lady 
Egerton losing herself in a wood. The origin of " Paradise Lost," has 
been ascribed by one to the poet having read Andrcini's drama of 
LAdania Sacra RepreHentat-ione, Milan, 1633; bv another, to his 
perusal of Theramo's i>,/« Bach Belid. die, U72. Dunster says that 
UiQpriuiasUhniinaof ** Paradise Lost" is to be found in Sylvester's 
translation of Du Bartas's '* Divane Weekes and Works." It is said 
that Mdton himself owned that he owed much of his work to Piiineas 
Fletc:ier's " Locusts or Appolyonists." Paradise Regiined " is attrib- 
utable to the poet having been asked by Elwood the Quaker, what he 
would say on the subject. Gowers " Conf.ssio Araantis " was written 
at the commanJ of Richard IL who meeting Go.ver rowing on the 
Thames, invited him into the Royal Barge, and after much conversation, 
requested him to "booj^ some new thing." Chaucer, it is generally 
agreed, intruded in his Canterbury Tales" to imitate the " Decameron" 
of Boccaccio. Wiien Cowper was forty -live he was induced by Mrs. 
Unwin to write a poem, that ladv giving him for a subject the '* Pro- 
gress of Error." The Author of '* The Castlo of ^trauto " says in a 



letter, now in the British Museum, that it was suggested to him in a 
dream, in which he thought himself in an ancient castle, and that he 
saw a gigantic hand in armor on the uppermost bannister of the great 
staircase. Defoe is supposed to have obtained his idea of " Robinson 
Crusoe " by reading Capt. Rogers' " Account of Alezander Selkirk in 
Juan Fernandez." Dr. Beddoes, " Alexander's Expedition down the 
Hydaspes and the Indus to the Ocean " originated in a conversation in 
which it was contended that Darwin could not be imitated. Dr. Bed- 
does some time afterwards, produced the MS. of the above poem aa 
Darwin's and completely succeeded in the deception. — Notes and 
Queries, 



THE COXXEXION BETWEEN SCIEXCE, LITEEA- 
TUllE, AND liELiaiON. 



A lecture delivered in Exeter llaU, London, December, 1848, 
by the Kev, George GiLnxLAy, the distinguished author of 
*' Literary Pari raits,'' &c. Mr. GtILFILLan having been intro- 
duced by Lord Ashley, said, 

The subject of the following lecture was certainly too wide and vast 
for a single lecture ; volumes might be worthily ocuupied in treating 
of tlie various and intimate relations in which Science, Literature, and 
Religion stood to each other, lie designed therefore to bring before 
them a few of the more simj^le aspects of the subject, principally for 
the purpose of proving at least the distinct approximation towards 
such an union, and that such an union might be the subject of general 
hoj)e, and the bright herald of a future age. His leading propositions 
then were, that S.eience, Literature, and Religion are connecte<l or re- 
lated in tiieir nature, — they are connected in iheir tendency antl effect, 
— they are, to a certain extent, comiected with God's special revelation 
to min,— they had bem connected in the persons of several illustrious 
individuals, — and the greatest evils had been produced by their par- 
tial severance and apparent misundersUinding. In the first place, 
they were connected in their nature, — they were the various ph;iSJS 
of the human mind. Science was the mind, as intellect or understand- 
ing contemplating nature, as a great series of phenomena dependent 
on one an }ther, linked togv ther by forces which it was its pait to dis- 
cover and di-close. Literature \\.as the human mind surveying nature 
as a varied collection of beautiful and sublime objects, which exist in 
the mind of man ; and it was its part to leproduce and combine that 
two-fold class of elements into union and noble forms. Religion was 
the mind, as faith, contemplating nature, man, and itself, — nature not 
as a series of successive changes or a magniiicent apparition of loveli- 
ness, but as an institution proclaiming the perfections, and supple- 
mented by the word ot God. Thus they were the one mind under 
dilf^rent aspects of conlemplation, and u<ing different degrees of light. 
Science he;d a torch c)f trying light, clear, stern, and searching: — 
Literature was surrounded by a subtler and warmer (.ffulgence; while 
the light of Religion mingled with that whifh eve shone, 'i'hey put 
him in mind of the three fair graces described by 8t Paul, Faith, 
Hope, and Charity. There stood Faith with eagle eye contemplating 
the invisible; there Hope, looking beautiful and happy, as if a breeze 
from heaven was glowing around her temples and stirring her golden 
hair; and there Charity weeping over a perisliing worM, and looking 
all the more lovely for her tears. They might look at Science, Litera- 
tuie, and Religion, as three noble si.sters. One arrayed with severe 
simplicity, her eye was piercing, her air was mnsculine ; one hand 
leaned upon a terrestriid globe, the other. uplifted a telescope to the 
stars : her name was Science. The other was morj gayly and gor- 
geously attired, her cheek wjus tinged vvifli a finer bloom, her mouth 
was radiant with a sweeter dimple ; one hand rested on the open page 
of imagination, the other held a pen which seemed to drop sentences 
of gold : her name was Literature. The third was a more mature and 
matronly form : — 

*' Grace is in all her steps; heaven in her eye; 
In all her gestures, dignity uiid love." 

A dark but transparent veil enveloped her majestic form,^K)n§ hand 
was laid on th- open page of the book of God, the other as it was 
lifted upon high appeared to b.ckon to brighter worlds and point the 
way. But while they might choose either of these holy three in the 
sisterhood o^grace, the greatest of them was charity. They were all 
beautiful and noble, and, better still, the choice of one did not imply 
the refusal of the others ; all might be equally and eternally their own. 
Again they were connected together in their tendency and effect. 
There were indeed some few men siill who frowned upon Science and 
Literature, as if they necessarily interfered with the higher claims and 
nobler aff.'Ctions of that " wisdom which cometh from above." Surely 
such a feeling was one wliich separated that which God had not sun- 
dered, — whii;h established bamcrs which God never erected ; and 
threw a stain on the character of Religion, as if hhe was a monster of 
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the night, that would perish in the dayh'ght of investigation. So far 
from that being the case, KcHgion wore an amiable aspect towards 
Science and Literature ; the objects, tendencies, effects of all three 
were nearly identical. What was the design of Science? Clearly not 
merely to supply a certain amount of knowledge, — not merely to assist 
them in unlocking some of the secrets of nature. The amount of 
knowledge acquired by any man however gifted, was but as a diop in 
the bucket when compared with the vastness of truth; the principle 
of Science, then, was the thirst for truth which it excited in its vota- 
ries, — ^a thirst which approached as nearly to a virtue or a grace as 
anything not immediately derived from heaven could do. If the 
Almighty held in the one hand truth, and in the other the search after 
it, he would prefer the latter. If truth was precious, the search after 
it, as enlarging the mind, and disciplining it to habits of patience, re- 
search, and persevering curiosity, was a pearl of greater price. Dr. 
Chalmers indeed, said, that truth was too sacred a thing to tamper 

with, but it was not too sacred to be sought after What was the 

grand object of Literature ? It was not to minister to vanity or selfish 
luxuiy ; )t was to incite a desire for intellectual beauty, for that high 
loveliness which dwelt in surrounding nature, which shone in the light 
of setting suns, and in the pale splendour of a starry sky, but which 
had its chosen abode in the ruined arches of the human soul. That 
was the mild mission of all their literature; to excite in them an ex- 
cellence in the pure and in the magnificent, and to teach them, as they 
pursued their sad pilgrimage, to have their eyes opened to the beauti- 
ful sights which diversified the wilderness, and their ears attuned to 
those molodious strains which were heard sometimes amid all its con- 
fused and lamentable sounds. Was not that eminently a purifying 
and ennobling purpose, and did it not itself prove the strong affinity 
between Literature and Faith. . . .But what was the grand tendency 
of Religion? It was not in the meantime to satisfy Hhom with God*s 
light, not to satiate them with the glory of the Lord, as the eye of the 
eagle seemed to prey on the glory of the sun, but to excite in them a 
burning, and believing, and unquenchable desire for spiritual perfec- 
tion. . . .Thus it appeared that Science, Literature, and Religion were 
kindred in their aims and objects, though they differed in some things. 
They differed in this, in the first place ; their object was different : in 
one it was truth, in another beauty, and in the third moral perfection. 
Again they differed in this, that while the gift of that unquenchable 
desire was in two the gift of God in nature, in the third it was tliegift 
of God in grace. It was true that here he must meet the common 
objection, that many men of Science and Literature had been void of, 
or opposed to Religion. But in the first place, it was affinity in the 
thing which he asserted, and not an universal rule of conformity in 
man. What mattered it when he was told, that La Place was an 
atheist, Byron a scoffer, and that Humboldt, in a recent work, expressed 
himselt as being nothing at all He went back and found that the Re- 
formation and (he revival of letters were nearly contemporaneous 
events; he went back again, and found that the Reformation was the 
herald of the discovery of the true theory of the heavens. In the 
cases adduced on the other side, he found OQly particular instances, 
but in those he adduced he found great general facts. Secondly, those 
men had their faults ; they had the love and power, but not the reli- 
gion of their art; — for in every high art there was, to say the least, a 
low religion. Those men had the love, the power, and the practice of 
their science or art, but blended with such darker elements, as at once 
weakened them in their own field, and made them recoil in abhorrence 
from the failh of Jesus. Such an one* was Byron. His genius was of 
a high, if not of the highest order ; but it became rather the morbid 
and fierce outpouring of passion than the calm, deep, and solemn 
voice of poetry, and it passed over their heads like a thunderstorm, 
rather than abode with them like a single bright beam of sunshine, as 
dear as it was beautiful, as regretted as it had been enjoyed. It was 
true that Byron did not turn away absolutely from the Christian Reli- 
gion : he often held parley with it, and sometimes seemed inclined to 
** turn aside and see that great light," but still he could never induce him- 
self to take off the shoes from his feet, and because the ground was holy, 
the unhappy man came not nigh, and perished in that gloomy wilder- 
ness which his passions had scorched into barrenness around him. 
But thirdly. Science, Literature and .Religion had been united in many 
instances. They could appeal not only to the general principle, but 
to individual facts of such a kind as not only to illustrate, but to 
glorify the position he had taken. Ho would not allude to the many 
eminent divines who had excelled in works of science and literature, 
though they had been numerous, because their testimony might be 
considered interested and worthless, however high their authority 
might otherwise be. He did not say it ought to be considered in 
such a light, but it was far safer to adduce instances of another kind 
to which no such objection could be made. When illustrious laymen 
came forth from their laboratories, observatories, or painting rooms, 
or desks, and delivered distinct, deliberate, and eloquent witness in 
behalf of Christian truth, it was as if the prophet were again helping 
the woman. The thunder of a Bossuet, a Hall, or a Chalmers, coming 
from the pulpit, diJ not speak so loud in the cause of Christianity, as 



the still small voice which proceeded from the studies of such men as 
Boyle, Addison, Cowper, or Isaac Taylor. They could, indeed, speak 
of mighty names on their side. Galileo, the starry sage, who drat 
unravelled the map of the sky, was a Christian. Michael Angelo, the 
best painter who ever stamped his strong soul on canvass, — the 
greatest sculptor who ever wrought his terrible conceptions into 
marble, — the greatest architect who ever suspended the truth of 
genius between earth and heaven. Michael Angelo was a Christian, 
and some of his sonnets written in his old age breathed the purest 
spirit of Christian faith and Christian love. And need he speak of 
John Milton, — ^who laid the brightest crown of genius at the foot of 
the cross, and sprinkled the waters of Castalia on the roses of the 
garden of God. It might be asked, why he brought forward those 
names ? Was it that he held them to be the pillars of Christianity? No, 
— Christianity stood on her own foundations, on her own simplieiiy, 
beauty, purity, grandeur, originality, and adaption to the wants and 
circumstances of men. Those men were not the pillars they were the 
decorations of her temple. . . .Thirdly, if Religion were an imposture, 
and a delusion, it was one so plausible and powerful to have subjected 
the strong minds of able men, and therefore it was not for every sciolist 
in the school of Infidelity to profess contempt for those who confessed 
it had convinced them. He remarked again, that they formed the 
three connected together in the word of God. The Bible was not 
indeed a scientific work ; it did not profess or display any scientific 
methods ; but it could not be remarked with too much attention, that 
no passage contained therein, as properly interpreted, was found to 
contradict any main principle of scientific tnith. It had been subjected 
to the fire of the closest investigation, a fire which had contemptuously 
burnt up the cosmography of the Shastre, the absurdities of the Koran 
and other works ol false philosophy, but yet this artless, loosely com- 
piled, little book was unhurt untouched, not one of its pages singed, 
with not even the smell of fire upon it. That book was the mirror of 
Divinity ; other books, like the planets, shone with refiected lustre,— 
that book, like the sun, shone with unborrowed rays; other hooka 
sprang from earth, that book of books came from heaven on high: 
other books appealed to the understanding or feelings, that book to 
conscience and faith : other books solicited their attention, that book 
demanded it, for it " spoke with authority and not as the scribes." 
Other books would glide gracefully along the earth, or onwards to the 
mountain summit of imagination ; that book, and that alone, conducted 
up the awful abyss which led to heaven ;. other books, after shining a 
little season, might perish in flames fiercer than those which consumed 
the Alexandrian library ; that book should remain, pure as gold, yet 
yet unco'nsumable as asbestos, in the flames of a general conflagration. 
Other books might be forgotten in an universe where suns go down 
and disappear like bubbles in the stream ; that book transferred to a 
higher place, shall shine as the brightness of the firmament and as the 
stars of heaven. 

" Within that awful volume lies, 

The mystery of mysteries. 

Happy the man of human race, 

To whom our God has granted grace. 

To ask, to seek, to hope, to prav, 

To lift the latch, and find the way. 

But better had he not been born, 

Who reads to doubt, or reads to scorn.*' 
He would pass, lastly, to consider briefly some of the evils which had 
arisen from the separation which had but too often taken place between 
Science, Literature and Religion. He commented, at some length, on 
the conduct of many of the popular journalists of the day, as to their 
avoiding all allusion to religion in their writings, and said that such 
works were more pernicious in their effects than those of "Voltaire or 
Paine; because they sapped faith by a more subtle process; they 
introduced their pernicious principles like poison wrapped up in jeUy, 
and ere their votaries knew they were in danger, they found themselves 
in death. 



THE USE OF KNOWLEDGE. 
Some men may be disposed to ask, " Why conduct my understand- 
ing with such endless care ; and what is the use of so much knowledge!" 
What is the use of so much knowledge? AVhat is -the use of so much 
life ? What are we to do with the seventy years of existence altotted 
to us ? — and how are we to live them out to the last ? I solemnly de- 
clare that but for the love of knowledge, I should consider the life of 
the meanest hedger and ditcher as preferable to that of the greatest 
aud richest man here present; for the fire of our minds is like the fire 
which the Persians burn in the mountains — it flames night and day, 
and is immortal, and not to be quenched! Upon something it must 
act and feed ; upon the pure spirit of knowledge, or upon the foul 
dregs of polluting fashions. Therefore, when I say, in conducting your 
understanding, love knowledge with a great love, with a love coeval 
with life, what do \^7 but love innocence, love virtue^ lore purity of 
conduct; love that which, if you are lich or great, will sanetlfy the 
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fortune which has made you so, and make men call it justice; love that 
which, if you are poor, wiil render your poverty respectable, and make 
the proudest feel it unjust to laugh at the meanness of your fortunes ; 
love that which will comfort you, adorn you, and never quit you; 
which will open to you the kingdom of thought, and all the boundless 
regions of conception, as an asylum against the cruelty, the injustice, 
and the pain that may be your lot in the outer world ; that which will 
make yoar motives habitually great and honourable, and liglitup in an 
instant a thousand noble disdains at the very thought of meanness and 
of fmud I Therefore if any young man here have embarked his life in 
pursuit of knowledge, let him go on without doubting or fearing the 
erent ; lot him not be intimidated by the cheerless beginnings of know- 
ledge, by the darkness from which she springs, by the dilBculties which 
hover around her, by the wretched habitation in which she dwells, by 
the want and sorrow which sometimes journeys in her train ; but let 
him ever follow her as the angel that 'guards him, and as the genius of 
his life. She will bring him out last into the light of day, and exhibit 
him to the world comprehensive in acquirement.^ fertile in resources, 
rich in imagination, strong in reasoning, prudent and powerful above 
his fellows in all the relations and in all the officesof life. — Sidney Smith, 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN NE^y ENGLAND. 
" "We regard them as, under God, the affluent source of New Eng- 
land's enterprise and skill, her quiet and thrift, her safety at home, 
and her honor abroad. They are the check and the balance of power; 
the poor man's treasure and the rich man's bond. They are the eyes 
of liberty, and the hands of law, as they are both the root and the off- 
spring of religion. They were devised by a foresight that reaches 
every interest of man : they were established by a sacrifice that proves 
the depth of principle which decreed their being; and they have been 
guarded, from ago to age, by the sleepless vigils of wisdom and good- 
ne^*;. Be it ours, then, to cherish, to improve, and to transmit them 
as a holy trust bearing in its hand the record of past, and the pledge 
of future good." 

Mark a Beginning or tou will never make an End. — The first weed 
pulled in the garden, the first seed put in the ground, the first dollar 
put in the saving's bank, and the first mile travelled on a journey, are 
all very important things ; they make a beginning, and thereby a hope, 
a promise, a pledge, an assurance that you are in earnest with what you 
have undertaken. How many a poor, idle, hesitating, erring outcast 
is now creeping and crawling his way through the world who might 
have held up his head and prospered, if, instead of putting off his re- 
solutions of amendment and industry, he had only made a beginning. 
' A beginning, and a good beginning loo, is necessary : 

Had not the base been laid by builders wise 
The pyramids "had never reached the skidd. 



MANAGEMENT OP SCHOOL FINANCES BY 
MUNICIPAL COUNCILS. 



Should all the County Councils adopt the course recom- 
mended in the following document, and adopted by the Muni- 
cipal Council of the United Counties of Northumberland and 
Dui*ham, in respect to their school finances, much inconvenience 
and delay would be prevented in the payment of school moneys, 
as well as losses to the School Fund, and the school interests 
of the country would be greatly promoted : — 

iJxVraotfrom the Report of the Standing Committee on SeJu>ols and 
Education. 

" The School Committee to which was referred the Circular of the 
Chief Superintendent of Schools, published in the Journal of Educa- 
tion for June, 1853, begs to report, — 

That your committee is much pleased to find that the Legislative grant 
to the School Fund has been increased on tiie recommendation of the 
Chief Superintendent to the sum of £4000 with an additional sum of £300 
for and in special aid of new and poor Townships, £1000 for and in 
further aid of the Normal School, £500 towards the establishment of 
a Provincial Museum and Library, and £500 for and towards pro- 
curing a fund for the support of Superannuated, or worn out 
Common School Teachers in Upper Canada. Such grants being in 
the opinion of your Committee calculated to further the cause of Edu- 
cation, and greatly extend the benefits of the School System. 

In order to provide for the punctual payment, the security, and the 
proper accounts of the expenditure of all School monies within the 



jurisdiction of your Council, your Committee recommend that full 
returns be made of all School Ynonies expended within the jurisdiction 
of your Council ; and in order that punctuality and faithfulness may be 
obtained from the Sub-Treasurers upon whom the duty devolves, your 
Committee recommend, that each Sub treasurer do immediately give . 
security to your Council for the safe keeping and punctual payment of 
School monies entrusted to them, as the want of such security makes 
the members of the Counties Council personally responsible for such 

monies. 

Your Commitee is of opinion that the office of Sub-treasurer should 
not be abolished, but that each Sub-treasurer in addition to giving 
security as before mentioned, be directed to keep accounts of the 
Legislative Grant and Municipal parts of the School Fund separate^ 
and carry forward the balances of former years, and that no Sub- 
treasurer be paid the Legislative grant for the current year until he i 
shall have satisfactorily accounted for the School Monies in his hands 
for the preceding year, and that in such case the County Treasurer pay 
out all School Monies belonging to the Townships concerned, that in 
order to secure uniformity in the accounting of School Monies, tho 
Treasurer or Sub-Treasurer be required to make up their accounts of 
the first of March in each year, accompanied by vouchers to the County 
Auditor. That each local Superintendent be instructed to transmit 
to the County Auditors, a statement of tho apportionment made, and 
the checks issued by him, that the auditors may thus be able to detect 
any error (or frauc*? if any should be attempted) on the part of Teacherg 
or Treasurers. 

TVith regard to the Supplementary School Bill which has just been 
passed by the Legislature, your Committee declines expressing any 
opinion, not yet having an opportunity of perusing it 

The increase this year in the Legislative School Grant requires in the 
opinion of your Committee a corresponding increase in the amount of 
Municipal School assessment, and your Committee recommends that 
provision be made for such increase, exclusive of the sum of £322 12s. 4d. 
now in the hands of Sub-treasurers, and applicable to School purposes, 
which sum is recommended to be apportioned by the local Superinten- 
dents in the several Townships where such balances have accrued."^ 

i?«»<?2p«/f,— That this Council desire to express their appreciation of 
the services of Dr. Ryerson, Superintendent of Education, for his zeaJ 
and services in the great cause and principles of Education, and for his 
circular on Education received this day."— Carried. 

Truly extracted from the adopted proceedings of the Municipal 
Council of the United Counties of Northumberland and Durham,— 

Juno Session, 1S53. 

Morgan Jellet, 

County Clerk. 

County Clerk's Office, ) 
1st July, 1858. J 



MUNICIPAL COUNCIL OF THE UNITED COUN- 
TIES. OP YOEK, ONTARIO AND PEEL— AND 
THE NOEMAL AND MODEL SCHOOLS. 



During the session of this important body in the city of 
Toronto, the last week in June, and the first week in July, the 
Chief Superintendent of Schools addressed the loUowing note 
to the Warden of the Council :— 

DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION POR UPPER CANADA. 
IIducation Office, Toronto, 21st June, 1858. 

Sir,— As the Normal School of Upper Canada may be regarded as 
the Farmers' College, the institution in which instruction is given in, 
and teachers are trained for, teaching the subjects which form the edu- 
cation of the mass of the future farmers cf Canada— and knowing the 
interest which you and the members of the Council over which you 
have been chosen to preside, take in this mainspring of our system of 
public instruction, I shall be happy to show and explain to you and 
the members of the County Council the various parts and arrangement 
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of the Normal and Model School buildings and premises, should it be 
convenient for you to visit thpm at any time during your present 
session. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 
(Signed,) E. Rtebson. 

Joseph Hartman, Esq., M. P. P., 

Warden of the United Counties of York, Ontario and Peel. 

In compliance with this invitation, the members and officers 
of the Couucil, to the number of between forty and fifty, visited 
and examined the institution and premises — including the 
grounds devoted to botanical, horticultural, and agricultural 
experiments. A few days afterwards the Clerk of the Council 
made the following communication : — 

County Council Office, July 4th, 1853. 
To the Chief Suj)erintcndent of Education^ iSbc. &c. <kc. 

SiH,— By the desire of the Warden, I send you a copy of a Resolution 
adopted by the Council of the United. Counties of York, Ontario and 
Peel, at its sittings, on Tuesday last, in reference to the visit paid by 
that body to the Normal and Model Schools. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

John Elliot, County Clerk. 

" JResokcd, — That this Couucil, on invitation from the Chief Super- 
intendent of Education, having visited the Xormal and Model Schools 
on Tuesday last, as or.c of the days set apart fqg the admission of 
vihitors, desire to accord their approbiition of the management and the 
system of educatiori ciirried on in those schools, which is satisfactory 
to this Council, and creditable to the Superintendent of those institu- 
tions." 



A GOOD METHOD OF PllOA^IDING MAPS FOR 
SCHOOLS. 



During its late session in the city of Toronto, the Municipal 
Council of the XIpitcd Counties of Tork, Ontario, and Peel 
adopted the following resolution: — 

Heitolved — "That the sum of one hundred pounds be placed at the 
disposal of the Warden, in connection with the Chief Superintendent 
of Education, for the purpose of procuring a suflBcient number of the 
copies of the Map of Canada, with the late alterations in county divi- 
sioris in Canada East and West, to supply each of the Common Schools 
within the bounds of the United Counties, and that the finance com- 
mittee bo instructed to prepare a by-law in accordance with this reso- 
lution, assci^sing the United Counties with the amount." — Carried. 

1st July, l3o3. J. Elliot, County Clerk. 

DISTEIBIJTION OF THE SCHOOL FUJS^D ACCOED- 
ING- TO AVEEAGE ATTENDANCE. 



Questions have been proposed by some Local Superintendents 
whether, in Townships where the basis of average attendance in 
dibtributiug»the school fund to school sections is adopted, they 
should take into account the length of time the schools have 
been kept open. We answer, yes ; the principle of the law 
being to give the most help to those that help themselves most, 
and to encourage the keeping open of schools the fuU year. 
This principle of the law was fully explained and illustrated in 
the Circulars issued in this Journal last year, and in the Chief 
Superintendent's Annual Export for 1851, pages 170-174, as 
well as in the note to the circular accompanying the apportion- 
ment of the current year, and the instruction to Local Super- 
intendents at the foot of the Trustees' semi-annual return. 
The law directs that (wliere average attendance is adopted) the 
mean average of the several schools shall determine the amount 
to be apportioned to each school, and this mean average can 
only be obtained by taking into account the comparative length 



of time, — ^months and days, — such school has been kept opoa. 
Where length of time alone is adopted, the school open for th« 
longest period will, of course, obtain the largest share. 



ALLOWANCE FOR THE FUTURE TO TEACHERS IN TRAIN- 
LNG ATTENDING THE NORMAL SCHOOL. 



Extract from the Minutes of the Council of Public Instruct 
tion for Upper Canada, 

The subject of the best mode of promoting, Jo the greatest 
extent possible, the patriotic objects of the Legislature in grant- 
ing £1000 per annum, to facilitate the attendance of Teac-hera 
at the Normal School for Upper Canada, having been carefully 
considered by the Council, it was ordered — 

That, as the ordinary course of Lectures and Training of Stu- 
dent Teachers in the Normal School extends through two ses- 
sions of five months each ; and as it is desirable and important 
that each teacher-in-training should attend the whole course ; 
and as, from the very large number of teachers in attendance, 
it is not possible to make to them all a pecuniary grant pf five 
shillings per week each during two sessions — it is intended 
hereafter (until modified by the Council) to give, during the 
first session of the attendance of each teacher-in-traiuing, free 
instruction and provide the necessary books and stationary ; 
and during the second session of his or her attendance, to gr&nt, 
in addition, a sum at the rate of five shillings per week, or 
£5 lOs. for the session, payable at the end of the session; 

EnucATio^^ OrriCE, 

Toronto, 2nd July, 1853. 



PRIZE ESSAYS ON TEMPERANCE. 

The Executive Committee of the Canadian PaoHiBrroRT Liqvor 
Law Lbague offer a Prize of £25 for the best Essay, and £12. 10s. for 
the second best Essay on *' The Nature and Objects of the Canadian 
Prohibitory Liquor Law League : rmhracing, also, full and reliable 
Statistical Information upon the Extent, Expense, and Results of the 
Liquor Traffic in Canada.'' The Essays not to contain more than from 
64 to 96 pages octavo, letter-press ; to be written in a fair, legible 
hand, and sent in to the Secretary (post-paid) On or before the 16th 
day of Octofcernext* . 

Each Essay must have a motto, and be accompanied by a sealed 
letter containing the address of the writer, and also the motto by which 
the Essay is distin'^ishcd. 

The Committee have much pleasure in stating tl^at the Rev. Dr. 
Ryerson, Chief Superintendent of Schools for Upper Canada, the Rev. 
Professor LnxiE, and the Kev. Professor Taylor, have kindly consented 
to become adjudicators. The Committee feel a.^sured that these names 
will ba a sufficient guarirrioe to the public, of ability, probity, and dis- 
crimination ; aiid th^jil(|||fi\*c it with them to'dotermine whether any 
of the Essays sent inare\vorth the Prizes offered. 

G. P. URE, Secretary. 

Toronto, 28th June, 1853. 

SCHOOL TEACHER WANTED. 

A PERSON Well qualified to take charge of and conduct a School of 100 
Pupils at Gananoque. None need apply who cannot produce a saUs- 
factory certificate from the Normal School, at Toronto. 
Apply Post-paid to 

A. WEBSTER, 
At Gananoque, 
• Trustee School Section, No. S. 

Gananoque, Auga.<tt 8rd, 1853. 
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UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES, AS WELL AS COMMON 

SCHOOLS, THE INTEREST OF A WHOLE PEOPLE. 

Frw^ iAtf Inaugural Addrm ef the Rev. Jxim Walkbr, D.D., P^ 

iidmt qf Ha/n>ard College^ delioered May 24, 1858. 
An impression preTailfl, at least in some quarters, that what is done fbr 
common schools is done for the poblic ; while what is done for colleges 
is done, at best, for learning and learned men. The State is often 
hindered, I believe, from legislating in fovor of colleges by an opinion 
hastily formed, that it would not be to legislate for the public, but for 
a oiasSb I hope to be able to show, that this opinion is without any 
solid foundation; that it originates in certain popukr mistakes and 
^dlacies, which it will not be difficult to expose ; that every man and 
woman and chfld has a substantial interest in the prosperity of these 
institutions; that^ from their first establishment in Uie Middle Ages to 
the present hour, they have constituted one of the most active and 
•flfective of the democratic elements of society; and oonsequenUy, 
that it ill becomes a people who have placed themselves at the head of 
the great democratic movement of modem times, to suffer these insti- 
tutions to decline, or to become so expensive for want of public aid as 
to exclude all but the rich from thefr advantages. 

I suppose I may begin by taking it for granted that a thoroughly 
educated man is a great public blessing. Here and there an individual is 
to be met widi who stfll counts the di^Murities of genius and learning 



among the difficulties in Providence; as if the bestowment of genius 
and learning were a kind of ihvoritisn. But this is to forget that to 
increase knowledge is not the same thing as to increase happiness; on 
the contrary, if we may believe the Hebrew sage, it is to in cr ea s e 
sorrow. When God raises up a Sir Isaac Newton, it is not that he 
may make Sir Isaac Newton any better or any hapi^er than other men; 
if he hi^pens to be so, it is from causes which are <^>en to others as 
well as to hhn. Sir Isaac Newton lives that all men may be benefited 
by his discoveries ; the instrument isonci the blessing is manifold and 
imiversaL 

Perhaps it will be said, that the publio beoelh(rt«ir is not he who 
discovers a new and important principle, but he who applies it^ wBo 
mtroduces it into common practice, and so makes it the prupeity or 
privilege of alL 

I have neither space nor tfsposition to reopen here the texed ques- 
tion between the schoUr and the practical man, which contributes 
most to human progress. Both are necessary. Sometimes, indeed, 
bothhi^pfly concur in the same person, and then we bate not merely 
the skUfol artisan, but the great artist ; not merely theadroit and sue- 
cessfol politician, but the great statesman. One thing, however, is 
plain; principles must be discovered b^fifr§ they can be applied. 
Moreover, the cases are extremely rare of important discoveries, even 
in the social sciences, which are struck out in the colHsions of active 
life; they aknost always cone as the reward of patient and solitary 
study. Adam Smith's ''Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the 
Wealth of Nations,** is one of the four woriu named by Sir James 
Ifackintosh as having " most directiy influenced the general ophiion 
of Europe during the last two centuries.** Yet Adam Smith was % 
solitary thinker, a mere schokr, and what is worse, in tlie opinion of 
some, a professor too. To show how Httie he sympathised with prac- 
tical men, and howlittie the practical men of his day i^ympathised with 
him, it is enough to say, that Pitt could not understand hnn, and th«t 
Fox would net take the tronble to read him. Tlus was true, not 
more than fifty years ago, of speculations, many of which have now 
become as household woids. In diort, nothteg better fflustmtes the 
influence of pure q^ecubtion on the prevaiHng habits of thought, and 
the material interests of the community, thaA the whole history of 
poHtical economy. What has been done is sn^^ly this. Thinking 
men first informed thefr own minds by earnest and patient study oa . 
the matters calling for change. They then published to the worid the 
results; the conclusions, and the reasons on which the conclusions 
were founded. The worid read. It saw, it could not he^ seeing, 
whercm it had erred, that it had erred, moreover, to its own wrong 
and hurt The light gradually found its way among the people, into 
the text-books of oommon schools, into the education of the common 
mind. Thus what is agfeat discovery made by schdars and sdentiflc 
men m one age, becomes the common smse of the age thatfoUows. 
But agam it may be olgected, that all these Hiinffi can be gained 
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and haye been gained, without the help of college& The greatest 
inyentors in the useful arts, not a few of the greatest geniuses in 
science and literature, some of our ablest and most renowned public 
men, were not brought upiQ colleges, Franklin, Bowditch, Shakspeare, 
who stands alone, and Washington, another who stands alone, — ^these, 
and a thousand others who have been lights and guides of the world, 
were not brought up in colleges. They were what are called self-edu- 
cated men, — self-made, self-taught 

Without meaning to deroj^te, in the smallest degree, from the merits 
or actual attainments of sudi men, without meaning to question that 
their merits were greater in proportion as their advantages were less, 
I cannot help oteerving that these torms, klf-educaUd, self-made^ 
wdf-'tafugJUy are yague and loose expressions, which can hardly be in- 
terpreted to the letter. How can a man teach himself what he does 
not already know ? Strictly speaking, nobody is self-educated, self- 
made, self-taught We are all bom in a state of entire dependence on 
others ; it is from others that we learn, not only how to read and write, 
but also how to speak, how to think, how to walk. Home is a school ; 
the church is a school; society is a school. Hence there is not a 
■o-called self-educated, self-made, self-taught man among them all, 
who does not owe much the largest part of what he knows or believes 
to the teaching of others. The only real distinction between men in 
this respect would seem to be, that some have better teachers than 
others, and have them longer. 

The principal recommendation of the self-made scholar is, that he 
has to exert his own mind in every step he takes, and this can hardly 
&il to improve his mind. But tlj^e same must also be true of the 
pupil of the best teachers, if he aspires to eminence. The object aimed 
at m a university education is not to lessen the amount of intellectual 
labor, but to make that labor more effective. The earnest and ambiti- 
ous student is supplied with the best facilities for thoroughly mastering 
what is already known in a particular department, in order that, with the 
same amount of labor, he may be able to reach, much sooner, than he 
otherwise would, the existing boundary of human discovery in that 
direction, and so be in a condition, while yet in the prime of life, to 
enter upon really original investigations. Besides, we are not now 
speaking of what is e<Md for the individual, for his self-improvement, 
but of what is good lor the public. The public gains nothing directly 
' from having the same truths re-discovered, or the same processes re- 
invented, ovet and over again. What adds to the intellectual wealth 
of the community, and ultimately to its progress in other respects, is 
the actual enlargement of the boundaries of human knowledge. Hence 
the public ^d requires that the acquisition of what is already known 
' should be smiplified and expedited by the help of books and the living 
teacher ; a necessity which must be more and more felt, because the 
progress of sdence is continually lengthening the way to be gone over, 
before the point of proper original discovery is reached. 

There are also two other advantages inddentaJ to a collegiate education 
compared with private or self-education, which are of public importance. 
In the first place, the habit of measuring one's self with equals, and 
looking up to teachers, begets a spirit of concession and deference. 
Who, in reading the lives of great men, has never been struck with 
the tender respect, the almost filial regard, with which they are accus- 
tomed to look back on some fiivorite teacher, speaking of him, and 
bearing themselves in his presence, to the last, as if the old relation 
were, for the moment, renewed, and they were his pupils still. Men 
of a timid or morbid nature, like Cowper, may complain and lament 
over the rudenesses, the cruelties, and other not unfroquent abuses, 
pertaining to the society of students collected together in large numbers. 
To such natures, such society may not be weU suited ; but to the ma- 
jority of minds it is found to be a most effectual antidote to infirmities 
and vices- which infest the wealthy and educated classes; such as 
effeminacy, affectation, and self-conceit Though there are pedants 
and charlatans in plenty, it is a mistake to suppose that colleges 
make them ; on the contrary, they do more than all other causes put 
together to unmake them. In colleges themselves, this sort of pretence 
cannot live under the storm of merciless ridicule it incurs. And this 
is not all By multiplying the number of really learned men, and thus 
elevating the standara of public opinion, colleges make it less and less 
possible for the mere pretender to escape public exposure and contempt. 
Another favorable circumstance pertaining to a liberal and systematic 
education is, that the student is neither expected nor tempted to make 
up his mind definitively on'any particular subject, much less to commit 
himself to it, or act upon it, until he has completed his survey of the 
whole field of human knowledge. Of course this survey must be 
general, and in parte quite superficial, but aufficient, nevertheless, to 
secure a deliberation and breadth of view which will do much to save 
him from hasty and one-sided judgments. To this we are to look, as 
it seems to me, for one of the best correctives of an evil which threatens 
the order and stability, I might almost say the very existence, of modem 
society. I am no alarmist; still, I suppose all will agree that the 
boasted civilization of the nineteenth century is beginning to run out 
into follies and extravagancies, which, to say the least, were not ex- 
p^ted. Crude and sometimes noxious theories in science, politics, and ' 



religion, schemes of reform which unsettle ever3'thing and settle nothing, 
popular beliefs every whit as absurd as witchcraft, and not supported 
by half so much testimony, apd which, fifty years ago, would not 
have been able to obtain even so much as a hearing, are now agitating 
the community everywhere. And why ? We must not think to trace 
this state of things to mere ignorance on the part of the people ; for 
mere ignorance is slow and dull to all changes, whether for the better 
or the Worse. And besides, the primary education of the people was 
never attended to more generally or more successfully than now ; nay, 
never so generally or so successfully. And even as regards the leaders 
of the people, who are chiefly responsible for these erratic movements, 
it is not necessary to question their natural ability even as leaders, nor, 
for the most part, their good intentions. They have probably thought 
a great deal on the question at issue, and understand it perhaps 
in same of its bearings better than most persons ; their error consists 
in refusing or neglecting to consider it in all its bearings. Very pro- 
bably they have a natural and just sense of the evil to be removed, but 
their defect consists in this : they do not comprehend the magnitude of 
the diflBculty ; they have not a full view of all that relates to the ques- 
tion. Though not, perhaps, deficient in sense, they want what Ix>cke 
calls '* large, sound, round-about sense;" as a means of obtaining 
which, they also need a " large, sound, round-about " education. 

The radical difficulty in modem society may be expressed, as it 
seems to me, in two words, — intellecUial anarchy ; a difficulty not likely 
to be overcome or essentially reduced by merely attending to and im- 
proving common schools. Indeed, there is doubtless a sense in which 
it may be said that the favor and success of common schools have 
contributed to the anarchy here complained of, and furnished the best 
reason and excuse for it, by lessening the difference between common 
education, which is the property and right of all, and the highest 
education, which in the nature of things, is accessible to but few. Some 
are so convinced of this, and withal so alarmed at the tendency of 
events, as to be more than half inclined to wish back the good old times 
when the multitude were content to believe as they were told, and do 
as they were bid. But, thanks to God, this will not, cannot be ; neither 
is it necessary as a means of restoring a proper order and subordination 
in the intellectual world. Extend and improve common schools to the 
utmost : it is a necessary condition of self-government ; it is the sole 
guarantee of popular liberty ; constitituted as modern society is, it may 
almost be said to mark the distinction between a stending and a falling 
commonwealth ; it is the last hope of mankind; and no evil, no incon- 
venience, will grow out of it, provided only that you at the same time 
attend to and improve colleges and universities in the same proportion. 
7%en the difference between common education and Anentific and profes- 
sional education will remain as great as ever, which is all that is required : 
for it is on this recognized and felt superiority, that all legitimate, all 
true authority is built 

The learned professions complain, that they are gradually losing their 
infiuence o^er the public mind ; not merely on general subjects, but 
also on those to which they are especially devoted. To a certain extent 
this is probably true, but what is the remedy ? Influence is not a thing 
to be had for asking, or sued for as a charity, or enforced as a matter 
of police ; homage, to be real, must be spontaneous. And here I 
need hardly say, that the people have no interest in being misled. If 
they follow false lights, it must be because the true lighte do not shine 
out so clearly and distinctiy, but that honest minds may mistake one 
for the other. Let the true light shine out more clearly and distinctiy ; 
there is no other way. If the learned professions are ever to regain 
their ascendency, each in its appropriate sphere, it wiU not be by the 
spell of names or forms, nor yet by that of caste or social position ; it 
will be by obvious and incontestable evidence of superiority. I do not 
mean the superiority of a few individuals in each profession ; this is an 
end which is sufficiently secured by natural genius, and what is called 
self-culture ; the profession itself must be raised, which can only be 
done by raising the standard of professional education. 

In saying this, I do but say what the heads of all the professions feel 
and acknowledge. Everywhere they are awake to the public need ; 
nay, more, are doing what they can to supply it Considerate men of 
all parties are beginning to see, that a wise conseryatism and a wise 
reform go together. Jf we would keep things as they are, if we would 
retain the old adjustments of society, we must not only accept, but 
provide for, those changes which the progress of society demands. In 
order to maintain the natural and necessary balance among the great 
social agencies, if we would go back in some things, we must go back 
in all ; if we would go forward in some things, we must go forward in 
all. And hence it follows, that the impulse which has been given, and 
so nobly given, to primary education, only makes it the more indig>en- 
sable as a condition of social order, and even as a matter of pure con- 
servatism, that a corresponding impulse should be given to secondary 
or higher education. 

But the question will here be raised. Are colleges and universities 
the fittest places for the acquisition of this secondary and higher educa- 
tion ? 
What are colleges and universities ? I puiposely waive the logomachy 
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AS to the proper and distinct meaning and application of these term^ ; 
partly because it has nothing to do with my argument, and parCly 
because it is not likely to lead to any definitive or satisfactory results. 
Use, "reputable use, and not reason or consistency, determines, for the 
most part, how words are to be understood ; and reputable use, in this 
case as in many others, varies in different countries. University has 
one signification in Germany and Scotland ; another in England ; and 
still another in Prance. In this country, also the ambiguity has been 
still further complicated by an accident of history. Our oldest colleges, 
in the beginning, were nothing but colleges in the most limited sense 
of that term, and therefore were so denominated. Some of them, 
however, when considered in connection with their scientific and pro- 
fessional schools, have grown into a resemblance to the German and 
Scotch universities, but still prefer to retain the old name ; while on 
the other hand, colleges of yesterday, which can hardly yet aspire to 
be colleges, have chosen to begin by hanging out what I suppose is re- 
garded M the more showy and attractive sign of uniteraity. Be this 
as it may, 1 have nothing to do vdth names ; I look at things. By col- 
lege or unif>er8ity, for, according to the common practice here, f use 
these terms interchangeably, I mean an institution founded and provi- 
ded for the purpose of giving, not primary Instruction, nor intermediate 
instruction, but the highest instruction. A college or university aspires 
to impart, not merely the measure of teaching which is necessary to 
practical life and good citizenship, but that which is necessary to 
scholars : in one word, the highest form of the learned culture of the 
age. And in order to fulfil this function, that is to say, to do in fact 
what it aspires to do, it must have an ample public library, and scientific 
apparatus, and also a corps of living teachers, each one of whom is 
expected to know the last word in his particular department of study. 

Now I say that such an institution is not only a fit place for the highest 
intellectual culture, but, in the existing state of human knowledge ; 
indispensable to it. In the in&ncy of science, when the sciences were 
but few, and one after another was to be created, genius was every- 
thing. For this reason, in the early history of every science the great- 
est names are those of solitary thinkers and experimentalists. Less 
than a century ago, Priestley, with the rudest instruments and materials, 
could immortalize himself by brilliant discoveries in chemistry. But 
to take up chemistry now, where he and his illustrious followers have 
left the science, and to extend it by fhrther discoveries equally brilliant, 
requires all the genius of Priestley, and in addition to this, all 
the refinements of art, together with a familiar acquaintance with 
whatever has been done by others in the same field of inquiry, as the 
ground of new experiments and new generalization. If it should be 
said that books alone might supply the necessary teaching, I answer, 
that the question is not what might be, but what toill be. And besides 
in the present state of science, and especially of what are called the 
progressive and demonstrative sciences, what are books, what are 
|ouma1s even which aim to make us acquainted with the latest move- 
ments in the scientific world, — what are all these at least to beginners, 
witl^ut the cabinet and laboratory ? Moreover, the true teacher, above 
all, if he is looked up to as one who has mastered and extended an 
important branch of human knowledge, does more than teach; ho 
inipire$. And one teacher for everything will not do. Some of ^U8 
can remember when what now make eight or ten distinct sciences wore 
taught as one, and by one person, under the name of Natural Philoso- 
phy, and eight or ten more under the name of Natural History. But 
so rapid of late has been the progress of the sciences thus grouped 
together, and as a natural consequence, so complete the subdivision of 
scientific labor, that now a teacher, in order to keep himself on a level 
with the highest teaching in any one of these subdi nsions, and still 
more in order to assist in elevating it, must make it his spddalty, and 
live for that alone. Me^while, the unity and integrity of human 
knowledge must not be broken. At a place of the highest ceneral 
education, all the legitimate elements of a liberal culture must be pro- 
vided for; all must be represented in their connection and just pro- 
portions in the mind of the institution ; not, of course in a single mind, 
for that^ as we have seen is impossible, but in an aggregate mind ; and 
this aggregate mind constitutes a college, a university. 

Let me not be understood to mean, that passing four or seven years at 
a college or university will compensate for the want of natural ability or 
of moral character. Natural ability and an earnest purpose in life without 
a liberal education will do a great deal more for the individual and for 
the public, than a liberal education without natural ability and an 
earnest purpose in life. I am no advocate, I am no admirer, of refined 
and polished mediocrity. Culture is no substitute for genius. The 
alternative is not genius or culture; wo would have both. In the 
existing state of society aiid the human mind, where the interests and 
connections of men have become so multiplied and complicated, it 
seems to me that no one can hope to exert a marked influence on the 
great courses of thought or action, without doing about as much harm 
as good, unless he has both ; — genius, that culture may not be thrown 
away upon him ; and culture, that genius may not run out into pre- 
sumption and extravagance. And this is precisely what colleges 
would bring about in the educated cksses. Colleges do not create 



genius, I allow ; neither do they stifle or extinguish it where it already 
exists ; theu: highest function is to make genius wise, many-sided and 
safe. 

But there are specific and radical objections to colleges in general, 
and to colleges constituted as they now are, which it wiU be proper to 
explain, and if possible to obviate. 

In the first place, it \a objected, that colleges are naturally retrospec- 
tive and stationary ; that no generous Ibovement for truth or humanity 
ever originated here, or ever found countenance and sympathy f^ere. 
For this reason, some are inclined to r^ard them as a standing army 
in the pay of a bigoted and selfislf conservatism ; others, unwilling to 
ascribe to such institutions vitality of any kind, prefer to stigmatise 
them as no better than the hulks of a stranded past 

There is generally, in objections which have taken fast hold of many 
minds, some nucleus, or at any rate some show^of truth, out of which 
the whole has grown. And so in this case. I admit that the natund 
position of the scholar in respect to change and reform is that of 
liberal conservatism, or, as I should prefer to express it, conservative 
liberalism. As a general rule, the inmates of colleges do not belong to 
that class of people who are likely to be stung into revolt by want or 
oppression. And besides, it cannot be denied, that the more a man 
knows, especially of history, society, and human nature, the more dis- 
trustful he becomes of mere outward and artificial reyolutions,^-of any 
revolutions, in short, which are not the providential unfolding of prin- 
ciples, of an inward and organic life already begun. Unless we have 
the proposed object at least in idea, that is to say, unless the people and 
their leaders know what they want, agitation and revolution are almost 
an unmixed evil ; and so, I suppose, colleges as a body would pronounce. 
So far, I am willing to admit, they are naturally allied to the great 
conservative interests of society. If^ however, on the strength of this, 
any should hurry to the concluaon that colleges, as such, are opposed 
to progress, or to just and practicable reform, it would be in contradic- 
tion to nature and fiict 

Consider, for a moment, who they are who make up the public 
opinion which prevails in these institutions. They consist, for the 
most part, of young men, in whom hope predominates over fear, en- 
thusiasm over calculation and interest, whose appointed studies make 
them familiar with the bold and original thinkers of all ages, and whose 
private reading and private sympathies are apt to be attracted to the 
writers constituting what is callcTd Toung Europe or Toung America, 
and this, too, with littie knowledge of the practical difficulties in the 
way of radical change. Now, reasoning from the natnre of the case,^ 
are theae the persons whom we should expect to carry to excess a 
reverence for ancient landmarks, give up the thought of improving 
upon what has been, and be but too content to stand still ? Look, then, 
at the facts. If we go back into the Middle Ages, it is impossible to 
read the life of such men as Alebard without being convinced that 
whatever there was then free of thought, or of pro^ss, which is the 
child of free thought, found its centre of action m the universities. 
Likewise in the Lofiard movement in England, the aurora of the great 
Reformation, we are told that the universities partook, with the quick- 
ness and heat of young life, of tiie national awakening ; so much so, 
that Wicklif and his followers were on the point of gaining the upper 
hand at Oxford itself — nay, would probably have done so, but for the 
interference of despotic power. And when Luther came, he met no- 
where with a more earnest and efficient support than among the stu- 
dents who flocked from all quarters to the University of Wittembere, 
until it became, to borrow Luther's own expression, " a perfect hive?' 

The same general observation applies to the more recent struggles 
for civil freedom. On the eve of our own Revolution one of the Fellows 
of this College wrote to Gliomas Hollis respecting the students here : 
** They have caught (ho spirit of the times. Their declamations and , 
forensic disputes breatiie the spirit of liberty. This has always been 
encouraged, but they have sometimes been wrought up to such a pitch 
of enthusiasm, that it has been difficult for their Tutors to keep them 
within due bounds ; but their Tutors are fearful of giving too great a 
check to a disposition, which may, hereafter, fill the countiy with 
patriots." And after the war was over, it would seem that the College 
was thought to have redeemed its early pledges ; for Governor 
Hancock, in his speech at the inauguration of President Willard, did 
not hesitate to call it, " in some sense, the parent and nurse of the late 
happy Revolution in this Commonwealth." But why multiply instan- 
ces to prove what we might confidentiy conclude beforeharid would be ? 
Who does not know that, in all the efforts during the present century 
to introduce free institutions among the Continental nations of £im>pe, 
the professors and students in the universities have, as a class, hazarded 
the most, and suffered the most ? Sagacious observers, judging after 
the event, may pronounce these men precipitate, — ^blame them for plung- 
ing the masses into a conflict for which they were unprepared, and 
which has ended, as might have been expected, in riveting their fetters 
more strongly than ever. They may do more; they may hold them 
up as a warning against theoretical politicians and reformers ; some 
may even have the heart to deride them as martyrs and confessors to 
a folly, to a dream. All this I can ondsrstand ; in part of it I am 
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disposed to ooneor ; but I cannot understand how any one, in the face 
•f sach facts, should still insist that the influence of colleges is adverse 
to human profiress, or that liberal studies disincline men to take part 
with the people against their oppressors. 

Indeed, this whole charge is a striking instance of the power of mere 
assertion and reiteration to gire currency to an opinion which, whether 
well-founded or not formerly, is now not only untrue, but the opposite 
of true. To whom is it owi^g that the physical sciences, have made 
more progress during the last quarter of a century, than in any two 
centuries which preceded it I will not say, to colleges wholly ; but I 
beliere J may say, to colleges mahily. Even in theology, which for 
obrious reasons is more staUonary than any other science, wherever 
theologioU schools or colleges are established, I care not on what foun- 
dation, and the lights of a varied and concentrated erudition are brought 
to bear upon Ihe study of the sacred Volume, we soon begin to see a 
pfogress. So noticeable has this at length become, that cautious men 
have begun to feel that danger Is not on the side of stability, but on 
the side of change. The passion for making discoveries, for original 
investigation, lor new ideas, has seized us all. This love of innovation 
is also beeinning to show itself, not merely in results, but in the 
methods of study: and the danger is, not that we shall attempt too 
little, but too much; that the practicable will be lest, or compromised, 
in a vain striving after the impracticable. 

Another objection sometimes made against colleges, especially in 
this country, is, that they are essentially aristocratical institutions; 
that they are anti-democratic in principle, inasmuch as their tendency 
is to uphold a privileged or favored class. 

Here, again it is not difiQcult to trace to its source the natural jealousy, 
on the whole salutary, which has given birth to this gharge. Colleges, 
of course, are for the most part, founded and endowed by the rich ; 
they are also frequented by the sons of the rich, whose social position 
and means of expense sometimes, though not often, give them there, 
M they do their &thers in general society, an artificial and undeserved 
consequence. Add to this, that in some countries they are aristocratical 
institutions. In England, for example, political and religious causes 
have conspved, ever since the Reformation, to make Oxford and Cam- 
bridge little more than what they have sometimes been called, — ^the 
gr^t finishing schools for tho sons of the nobility, and gentry, with a 
sprinkling of talent fiY>m the middle classes, mosUy intended for the 
ennrch. There are also other countries in Europe, Austria, for exam- 
ple, where the whole sdieme and apparatus of instruction, firom the 
lowest to the highest, are avowedly conceived on the plan, not of 
making good scbolacs, but good subjects ; and every body knows what 
absolute governments mean b^ good tubjoeU, I do not seek to hide 
or extenuate these fiu;t& View them, however, in what light you 
please, they do not originate in the constitution of colleges, as such, 
but in the general constitution of society, or in the social or political 
structure of particular states. 

If then, we turn fix>m these mixed and anomalous cases, and look 
at tne constitution of colleges, as such, we must admit that, so far 
from being anti-democratic in principle, they are eminentiy the 
reverse. In them, theoretically, at least, merit determines rank; 
natural nobility is everything ; the nobility of birth and wealth nothing. 
And history shows that it is not so in theory alone. Throughout the 
Middle Ages the Church constituted almost the sole democratic 
element in society; that Is to say, it opened a way, and almost the 
only one, by which the gifted and'active in humble life might raise 
themselves to the highest places. But it did this mainly through its 
great conventual and cathedral schools or colleges, which had the efiect 
to reveal talent wherever it existed, to persons who knew how to ap- 
preciate talent, and turn it to account And so in modem times. I do 
not mean that colleges are the only avenues to distinction, which are 
here open to all ; it is the glory of a fiw oountnr like ours, that 
every avenue to distinction Is open to all Extraordinary administra- 
tive talent, extraordinary capacities for business of any kind, if accom- 
panied by industry and integrity, are sure to raise a man to eminence." 
Our great merchants, many of whom began with nothing, are great 
men; some of them, as was said of those of O^re, **are princes"; 
but so^ h*kewise. are our great scholara It is a sad page in the history 
of letters, which records the early struggles of the poor scholar ; — the 
ikther laboring beyond his strength, the sister ready to give up her 
last indulgence, and the mother her last crust of bread, that he may 
complete his education. But soon the scene changes, and we behold 
that poor scholar standing erect and self-confident before kings. 

I am aware that this objection is sometimes made to assume a 
Bubtier form ; it is said, that the poor scholar, as soon as he takes his 
place among aristocrats, becomes an aristocrat himself. That there 
have been cases of recreancy of this sort, under circumstances pecu- 
liariy offendve, I do not deny; but I believe that they exist much 
oftener in the jealousies and suspicions of persons who would be glad 
of an opportunity to do the same thing, and think this evidence 
enough that all do it who can. At any rate there are considerations, 
not applying to distinction won in business and by wealth alone, vrhich 
•re likely to keep the edooated man true to his early professions and 



sympathies. Tn the first place, I may mention again the liberalizing 
effect of his studies ; then, too, as a writer or public man, he is more 
entirely and publicly committed to his principles, which makes the 
abandonment of them more difficult; and even if all other motives ^ 
should fail, there is the pride of intellect, which finds its gratifirtilion, 
not in going over to other men's opinions and ways, but in bringing 
them over to his. • i 

And what shall I say of that part of the charge which represents 
colleges as upholding a priveleged or favored class ? That they uphold 
a learned class, and that without them no such class could well exist, 
I readily admit ; but whv this olass should be called a priveleged or 
favored class, I am yet to learn. By a priveleged or favored class, taken 
in an objectionable and offensive sense, I understand a class which is 
better paid than others, or which the community is, in some way or 
other, heavily taxed to support. But this certainly cannot be alleged 
against the learned class with any semblance or shadow of justice. I 
do not say, as some have done, in their eagerness to repel the charge, 
that no labor is so ill-requited as intellectual labor ; for this would not 
be true. Of course intellectual labor, considered generally, is at a 
higher rate than manual labor; but the intellectual labor which is at 
the highest rate is administrative and financial, and not learned. You 
pay the agents and treasurers of your great corporations more than 
you do your judges. A priveleged or favored class forsooth ! Take tho 
whole profession of teachers in this Commonwealth, including religious 
teachers, whose work is not only intellectual, but learned. Looked to 
as a means of obtaining an independence, or even a competency, who 
will pretend ihat it holds out a better prospect, or so good a prospect, 
as many of the mechanical trades ? At the same time, I do not sup- 
pose that complaints, or remonstrances, or agitation, are likely to be of 
much avail in this case. The evil, as in respect to most other depress- 
ed and suffering classes, is doubtless, for the most part, the conse- 
quence of a law in political economy ; the supply is greater than the 
demand. But where the majority of a learned body are confessedly 
over-worked and undei^paid, it is a littie too hard to turn round upon 
them, and mock their poverty by caUing them, in a worldly 'sense, a 
privileged or favored class. 

But the gravest objection to colleges, and that which is most fi^ 
quentiy in the mouths ol considerate and good men, is drawn from the 
moral dangers, real or supposed, by which they are beset 

For a fiiU discussion of this important topic I have not time ; and, 
besides, it would lead to statements and cotinter-statcments, some of 
which would be out of place on an occasion like the present But it 
must not be passed over in silence, nor with a mere declamatory appeal, 
of which, as it seems to me, we have had quite enough, as its tendency 
Is to leave a false impression as regards the actual state of things, and 
to create vague and unreasonable expectations. 

As the inmates of colleges are collected from the whole community 
on no principle of selection, except, perhaps, that of worldly compe- 
tency, which is not a moral distinction, it follows almost necessarily 
that all moral tendencies are represented there, firom the best to the 
worst It is not true, as a general rule, that bad moral tendencies begin 
to be developed there ; the whole responsibility of colleges consists in 
this, that these tendencief?, being fi^ed from many domestic and school 
restraints, find opportunity there for a more rapid development 
"With a few, a very few melancholy exceptions, the future course of a 
student, both morally and intellectually, may be predicted with an 
almost unerring precision by tiie end of tho first term. In my com- 
munications with parents, there is nothing which has perplexed me 
more, than my apparent inability to make them understand this plain 
statement, that to three quarters of every class, college is one of the 
safest places^in the world, to the other quarter, one of the most dan- 
gerous. 

But some may ask. Why this distinction between the three quarters, 
who, according to the ordinary measures of human imperfection, are 
upright and strong, and the one quarter, who are weak and frail? 
Why not bestow more care on the one quuler who are weak and firall, 
and make them all upright and strong ? 

I will begin my reply to these questions by telling the public a 
secret Even as it is, more than half the care of every College Faculty 
in this country is actually bestowed on the one quarter who are here 
commended to their special attention. Is not this their full proportion ? 
Are they alone to be thought oi^ and the rest neglected ? But perhaps 
it will be said, that want of success is proof that the care is not wisely 
bestowed. If by want of success is meant, that colleges are not as 
successfiil in this respect now as formerly, or here as elsewhere, a ffdr 
allowance being made for the difference in general society, I deny it 
utterly. If, on the other hand, the words are to be taken absolutely, if 
you are expecting that there are to be absolutclv no failures, you are 
expecting from colleges what is to be found nownere ; what never has 
been, and never can be, until God shaJl change the constitution of 
human nature. 

Let me not be understood to mean, that colleges, as at present con- 
ducted in this country, are in all respects what they ought to be, and 
might be. gome of the diJOScolties are, I suppose, irremediable 
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Young minds are full of good principles and dispositions ; but these 
good principles and dispositions have not taken the form of habit ; 
that is to say, they have not become e/iaraeUr^ but act as impulses 
only ; and the best impulses cannot be depended on like character. 
Public opinion in colleges, which has so much to do with the morality 
of most persons, is also subject to an obvious defect It does not grow 
up, like the public opinion of the world, out of an amalgamation of 
the opinions of the young and old of all classes, one extreme bal- 
ancing and correcting another : it grows up out of an amalgamation of 
the opinions of young men of a single class, and of course is liable to 
all the prejudices and illusions of that age and class, only made more 
intense by a sense of numbers. Furthermore, these evils are aggra- 
vated in American colleges by the circumstances that undergraduates, 
or at least two lower classes of undergraduates, though they are of an 
age, and in general are pursuing the studies, proper to a high school, 
are put under college or university discipline ; that is, are left, for the 
most part, to take care of themselves. Something is done by the 
daily routine of study, and by the personal influence and intercourse 
of teachers to limit this danger ; as much, I am inclined to think, as 
ever was done, and, judging from the Records of this College, and from 
my own recollections and experience, with as much success. More, 
however, might doubtless be done. I concur, therefore, in the feeling, 
so frequently and earnestly expressed by some of the best friends of 
the College, that what is most needed here, as a means of greater 
moral security to the students, is the constant service of a holy, devout, 
earnest preacher and pastor. I am aware of the obstacles to such a 
measure ; but, so all-important is the end proposed, I cannot help 
thinking that, in the minds of sensible and practical men, these obsta- 
cles will soon be found to give way. For my own part, the religious 
opinions of the candidate would be a secondary matter, provided only, 
that he bad the necessary power of personal influence, and the right 
spiritual endowments. 

Meanwhile nothing is gained, as it seems to me, by exaggerating the 
evil or the danger. In this College, and under the present constitu- 
tion of things, as much religious instruction is given as ever, and in 
addition to this the students have access to all the other and usual 
means of Christian nurture. About one third of the undergraduates 
pass their Sundays at home ; about one quarter worship in the dif- 
ferent churches in this city ; and the rest, in the College Chapel. If 
anyjshould say, that this is found to be of no effect, they speak without 
reason, and against evidence. Some, I know, are disposed to infer the 
irreligious condition of colleges in general, and of this College in parti- 
cular, from the fact that fewer graduates go into the ministry now than 
formerly ; but it is easy to see that this is owing much more to the 
altered state of the Church, than to the altered state of religion. The 
same remark is applicable to the growth of extravagance and expense 
in colleges, which is a constant theme of compIaint,and of just complaint 
Who does not know that thisulso is to be traced to changes in general 
society, much more than to any changes in colleges, or to any thing 
which any changes in colleges could {Hrevent t If you would reform 
colleges effectually, in this respect, or in most other respects, it would 
be better to begin by reforming general society, and especially what is 
called '* good society." Again, there are those who can see nothing 
but a total secularization of colleges in the circumstance that the 
. teachers are now seldom taken from the clerical profession. This, 
however, is not because less importance is attached to religion, or to 
the religious character of teachers, but because teaching has become 
a profession by itself, made necessary by the demand of a higher spe- 
cial preparation. When a vacancy occurs among teachers, it is likely, 
of course, to be supplied out of the number of those who have spe- 
cially fltted themselves for it 

Next to religion, there is no subject on which there is so much cant 
as education ; and the cause of it is the same in both cases. All men 
have occasion to speak of both, and many persons speak at a venture, 
or are tempted to say what they think they <night to think, and not 
what they think in reality. This ^nt is the more to be regretted, be- 
cause its tendency is to di^earten practical educators, and hinder them 
from attempting useful reforms in education ; for, as far as it prevails, 
it indicates one of two things : eitiier that the people are expecting 
what is impossible, or that they do not know what they want These 
reforms must be left, as it seems to me, in the hands of practical men, 
and not in the hands of pra9tical men m general, but of practical educa- 
tors ; inasmuch as, for reasons mentioned above, it will not do to argue 
from human nature and public opinion as manifested in the world, to 
the human nature and public opinion of colleges. 

To all that has been said, some may reply. We have no oHections 
to colleges, 'but only to their being encouraged and supported at the 
public expense. The common schools are for the poor, and ought, 
therefore, to be an object of the public care ; but colleges are for the 
rich, ard hence may safely be left to take care of themselves. 

I warn the people, and the friends of the people, against this doc- 
trine. To adopt it would be to act in concert with that portion of the 
rich, who avow it to be their policy, as it unquestionably is, to make the 
highest culture as expensive as possible in order to exclude competition, 



or secure a monopoly to their own chfldren, to whom the expense 
IS nothing. Colleges are, it is true, for the rich; it is a great public 
advantage that their sons should be educated there, whether thoy be- 
come distinguished as seholars or not 

They will have leisure to occupy, and wealth to dispose of : and it is 
of great importance, even in a public point of view, that they should 
know how to do both with wisdom, refinement, and taste. But col- 
leges are not exclusively for the sons of the rich : they are for all thosei 
whether rich or poor, whose cfasracter and natuxml gifts and aptitades 
mark them out for success and eminenoe in science and lettera The 
problem is, to hold out encouragement to such persons, without har- 
mg It operate, at the same time, as a lure to the idle and incompetent : 
and I thmk with your Excellency, that in the recent act for <lie estab- 
lishment of State scholarships the Legislature has solved this problem 
with admirable wiad<Hn. 

And let not the munificence of the Legisktnre or of individuals be 
restrained by the cry, that, do what we may, we never can rival the 
princely institutions of learning in the Old Worid. A large propor- 
tion of these princely institutions of learning in the Old Worid would 
not continue to flourish for an hour, if the patronage of government 
were to be withdrawn. The Rector of the Univernty of Munich, In 
an address delivered to the stadents last year, expresses himself 
strongly to this point *' It cannot be denied that in our days a great 
majority of students resort to the University only for the end, and 
with the purpose, «f some time or other aUaming to a public appoint- 
ment in this way. If this end could be accomplished without the 
evidence of completed university studies, the number of those resort- 
ing to the most frequented universities would surely be counted noi 
by thousands but by hundreds.*^ Why say tiuit the possibOi^ of ri- 
valling or equalling such institutions Ssplaced for ever beyond our reaohf 
I suppose that the people of the Old Worid are notany older when thegr 
are bom than we are, and that they do not know any more than we at 
that time. Whatever they know, they, like us, must learn afterwards : 
the difference, therefore, must grow out of adherence of fiieilidea, and 
these facilities must consist, for the most part, in books and in men. 
As good m&n we can have ; ibr we can send our own, as Is not unoomi- 
mon now, to be educated under all their advantages; and besides, as 
we have found, in more instances than one, we can haye the best of 
theirmea. And what shall I say of do^iiL There is nothhis of which 
it is so difficult to oonvinoe men who are not scholars, as of this Cffyinc 
want of books, of all the books that enter faito the history of any and 
erery important discussion. Among scholars howeyer^ nothing it 
more discouraging, more Ihtal to ambition and high endenyor ; for with 
what heart can they undertake orieinal InvestlgatkHis in the existing 
state of science, or letters, knowing beforelumd, as they mnsi^ that many 
of these investigations will soon be ^urested by the fiUlnre of the neces- 
sary authorities, and all then* labor be lost f When, however, we con- 
sider how much a single individual has done in a neighborinr city, not 
only to found a great library, but to provide for its continuia increase^ 
and reflect, at the same time, that the library of this College is likely 
to become more and more im object of the liberality of a whole com- 
munity, whose liberality never fail, we need not de(E^r. 

We have been ridiculed for placing our colden age in the fhtore, 
and not, as other natk>ns do, in the past But the vast and imposmg 
destinies of this country are beginning to arrest the attention et those 
who a little while ago affected to despise us as a people of yesterday, 
without a literature or a history. Whatever civil or industrial distinc- 
tion is in reserve for us, let us hope, let us believe, let us resolve, that 
it shall be crowned by an equal distinction hi sdenoe and letters. 



Bad SPKLLnio.—- a gentleman wrote Dr. EVands the following note : 

*' Dear Doctor: — I cauriitcold yesterday, and have got a little hoTBe. 
Pleas, write what I shall do for them." 

The following was the answer: 

** Dear P :— For the cold take a pound of butter candy. For the 
little horse, buy a saddle and bridle^ and ride him ont the first time we 
have fair weather. 

Yours, Ds. F.- 

Thbrb is mpre fatigue in huriness than in labor. 

" How do you accomplish so much in so short a timet" said a fHend 
to Sir Walter Raleigh. ** When I have anything to dO| I go and do it^** 
was the reply. 

A NoBLB BoT. — " Why did yon not pocket some of those pears f 
said one boy to another ; ** nobody vhm there to see." '* Yes there was 
— I was there to see myselt and I don't ever mean, to see myself do sndi 
a thing." I looked at the boy who made this noble answer; he was 
poorly clad, but he had a noble fi^e. There are always two to see 
your sins, yauneif^nd your Qod. 

•Dr. HieroD v. Bayer, Ueber dU BMUmmnmg d§r UnmenHtHtm tifMf 4pa 
Seru/der Btudirmdm^ pp. 5, 0. 
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EVERY CHILD HAS A RIGHT TO A GOOD PUBLIC EDUCA- 
TION. 

It is not becaase a person is poor, that he can with propriety claim 
of the public a good education for his child. It is not a gratuity, which 
the public may or may not grant, as its benerolence induces, or its 
selflsnness withholds. Though a man be as Croesus, rich, and his 
neighbors poor, he can, by right, claim of them, that in common with 
him, they shall defray the expense of the education of his children. 
Though he has many children, and they none at all, the right is the 
same. Shall a man then say he d<5es not wish to have his children 
educated at the expense of his neighbor? Or again, shall a man say 
that the law compels him to give his money to educate his neighbor's 
children, &a Then the right of the thing is not understood. As well 
mi^t a man say he does not wish to drive his team over a bridge 
built by the country or town ; as well might a man say he was obliged 
to give his labor upon the roads to his neighbor. 

The right arises from this : every child is, to a certain extent, the 
chiM of £e public ; of him the public will require certain duties — to 
fit him to fulfill these is, therefore, the duty of the public. From him 
the public will derive certain advantages ; it is, therefore, under the 
most powerful obligations to fit him to yield them. The father of a 
child 18 under obligation to educate the child in respect to all those 
things which reflect advantages upon the child itself. Is it said that 
the child will be happier if educated to properly perform all its duties 
towards society, and therefore it is the duty of the father to thus 
educate the child. This does not exactly follow. It is the duty of 
the lather to see that the child is thus educated ; but it is not his duty 
to be at all the expense of it It is his duty to see that the public 
educates the child, and pays the expense of educating the child in 
respect to its public duties. For it is evident enough that the recipient 
of benefits should pay the necessaij expense. S^med then be the 
idea that public schools are a kind of benevolent institutions, instituted 
for the benefit of the poverty of the land. No, viewed aright, it is a 
privilege to the public to have the education of children. Nothing 
adds so much to the happiness and prosperity of a society as a weU 
educated people. If our hearts glow with gratitude, when we see 
the maturmg wheat clothe our fertile fields, and rejoice because we 
hope soon to enjoy the weU ripened fruit, how much more shall we be 
fflad when, in our well educating schools we see the youth ripening 
into manhood, soon to bless us by their refining influences, and not 
Itfis, onr chUdren and fiiends adorning sociely, and handing down our 
institutions, improved by their care, to the remotest generation. 
Kothmg repays culture so well as boys and girla It is a blessing to 
society, therefore, to educate them well-— /(noa Jourjuil of Educatum. 



SHOULD ALL CHILDREN BE COMPELLED TO ATTEND 
SCHOOL? 

The position of Massachusetts on the subject of truant children is 
peculiar, and much in advance of other States, unless it be New Tork, 
It has adopted the compulsory system, and t^e results have been most 
happy, where the legal provisions have been carried out. Of the work- 
ings of the law in Boston, a gentleman of that city writes as follows : 
** The operation of these acts has proved very beneficial They are 
strictly enforced, and have taken hundreds of both boys and girls, from 
the ruin and destruction attendant upon running wild in the streets, 
and have put them in the way of instruction and well doing. 

The New York L^idature also passed a law at their last session, 
which is said to be an excellent one, and recognizes the principle that 
it is the duty of the State to protect and provide for the destitute and 
unprotected children. And if faithfully carried out will ultimately lead 
to the extension of that principle, so as to secure the proper training 
and education of every-ehild in the State. In Rochester and elsewhere, 
public meetings have been held, and money raised by subscription to 
appoint persons, or commissioners whose duty it shall be to see that 
the provisions of the act are faithfully carried out The increase of 
crime among the young is so great and alarming throughout the coun- 
try, that mere self-protection is fiist driving the citizens to take hold of 
the subject Thus self-i»terest will often force men to do what bene- 
volence should do, and do more effectually, because more promptly. 
We trust that in Chicago, there is enough lave for these wretched chil- 
dren, to lead to the adoption of wise measures in their behalf, before 
we are driven to it by the melancholy experiences of older towns, with 
which we are ah-eady threatened. We give below the leading points 
in the enactments of Massachusetts : 

Be it enacted, <fej.. That each of the several cities and towns in this 
Commonwealth, is hereby authorized and empowered to make all need- 
ful provisions and arrangements concerning habitual truants, and chil- 
dren not attending school, without any regular and lawful occupation, 
growing up in ignorance, between the ages of six and fifteen years • 



and also, all such ordinances and by-laws, respecting such children, as 
shall be deemed roost conducive to their welfare, and the good order 
of such city or town ; and there shall be annexed to such ordinances, 
suitable penalties, not exceeding, for any one breach, a fine of twenty 
dollars ; prorided, that said ordinance and by-laws shall be approved 
by the court of common pleas for the county, and shall not be repug- 
nant to the laws of the Commonwealth. 

That any minor between the ages of six and fifteen years, convicted 
under the provisions of an act entitled '*an act concerning truant chil- 
dren and absentees from school,'* passed in the year one thousand 
eight hundred and fifty, of being an habitual truant, or of not attend- 
ing school, or being without any regular and lawful occupation, or 
growing up in ignorance, may at the discretion of the justice of the 
peace or judicial officer having jurisdiction of case, instead O/ the fine 
mentioned in the first section of said act, be committed to any such 
institutiim of instruction, house of reformation, or suitable^tuation, as 
may be provided for the purpose under the authority given in said first 
section, for such time as such justice or judicial officer may determine, 
not exceeding one year. 

That every person who shall have any child under his control between 
the ages of eight and fourteen years, wall send such chfld to some pub- 
lic school within the town or city in which he resides, during at least 
twelve weeks, if the public schools within such town or city shall be so 
long kept, in each and every year during which such child shall be 
under his control, six weeks of which shall be consecutive. 

That every person who shall violate the provisions of the first sec- 
tion of this act, shall forfeit, to the use of such town or city, a sum not 
exceeding twenty dollars, to be recovered by complaint or indictment 

If, upon inquiry by the school committee, it shall appear, or if, upon 
the trial of any complaint or indictment under this act, it ^all appear 
that such child has attended some school not in the town or city in 
which he resides, for the time required by this act, or has been other- 
wise furnished by the means of education for a like period of time, or 
has already acquired those branches of learning which are taught in 
common schools, or if it shall appear that his bodily or mental condi- 
tion has been such as to prevent nis attendance at school, or his acqui- 
sition of .learning for such a period of time, or that the person having 
the control of the child is not able, by reason of poverty, to send such 
child to school, or fhmish him with uie means of education, then such 
person shall be held not to have violated the provisions of this act — 
Penntyhania Heralds 



HOW TO SECURE THE SUPPORT OP COMMON SCHOOLS. 

One of the most important points to be gained by establishing and 
sustaining a system of general education, is to interest the people in iL 
It is not enough, therefore, that the people believe education to be 
important This may be a general sentiment, and yet it may be very 
difficult, even impossible, to sustain a system of education. 

It has been found by actual experience, ^atsuch a system as brings 
the subject most frequently and practically before the people, receives 
the most efficient and uniform support There is no one of our States 
in which the common schools are so well sustained as in Massachusetts ; 
and we think a glance at the system will explain why this is so. 

The education fund of the State is quite small, distributing annually 
but little over $80,000, while the actual cost of the schools is over a 
million. The law requires that one school at least shall be kept in 
each district, for a certain number of months in tiie year, and that the 
citizens shall raise a certain amount for its support But while this 
minimum is required, the people may increase the number of their 
schools, or keep them longer, or elevate their character, to any extent 
they please, provided, they also pay the increased expense. It is a 
subject, consequently, which comes annually at least before the people 
of each district So that the people tax themselves for carrying 
forward their school system. As a matter of course, there is great 
diversity of results, some districts raising more, some less ; some keep- 
ing open schools of the best character during the entire year, others 
content with schools of inferior character during a shorter period. But 
there is not perhaps any district which does not rise considerably 
above the minimum required by law. The system is so arranged as 
to interest the people directly in every part of its conduct, and they 
manage and sustain their own schools. 

In the other States, where the common school system has been 
adopted, the same provision exists to a greater or less extent Even 
in Germany and the adjacent States, this principle is adopted, although 
not perhaps to the same extent There the course of education is 
more distinctly marked out by law, and the tax required to sustain 
the public schools is levied and collected by public authority, but there 
are still several questions connected with the practical conduct of the 
system which come directly before the people for their deliberation 
and decision. This point, we repeat, is one of prime importance. No 
system of general education can be sustained unless the people be 
interested in it. — Southern School JoumaL 
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THE RELATIONS OF TEACHER AND PUPIL. 

An important means of promoting the usefulness of common schools 
is diffusion of a correct knowledge and sense of the relations of 
tea/iher and 2)upil. From the want of just and steady principles 
respecting these relations, the benefit of schools is often much abridged. 
Difficulties not unfrequently arise in school districts, and in schools 
themselves, from a want of definite views on the part of parents and 
teachers respecting the legal rights, powers, and duties of the latter. 
Perhaps the authority of the teacher is too general in its nature to be 
confined within bounds that shall exactly comprehend the various 
contingencies that may happen. If we should venture to say that the 
occasion for the use of authority must determine its limits, there might 
still be a wide diversity of opinion as to what should constitute an 
occasion for its use ; and if all should agree as to the call for its 
exercise, they might differ widely as to the measure and mode of it. 
As there is great need of discretion in the teacher, there is also much 
need that discretion be allowed to him. His is an approximation to 
parental jgovernment, and, so far as the one approaches the other, so 
far should a similar discretion be conceded. Regarding then the 
teacher as, to a considerable extent and for the time being, in the 
place of the parent, we think that, as in the one case, so in the other, 
the law will not interfere with the exorcise of authority, except where 
the bounds of reason are clearlv transgressed, and the exercise of it 
works palpable injury to the subject of it, and tends thereby to make 
inroads on the social welfare. In doubtful cases public justice will 
lean to the teacher rather than to the pupil, as it presumes the 
discretion of the parent till the proof plainly forbids such presumption. 

Unless we widely err, the due authority of teachers has, in many 
instances, been gradually frittered away, and the art of coaxing has 
been acquired instead of discreet government. In schools of from forty 
to a hundred scholars, where the number is nearly equalled by the 
variety, a morbid sentiment relies for subordination on the power of 
persuasion alone. Those who are governed nowhere else, and nowhere 
else persuaded, are expected to be held under a salutary restraint by 
the gentle sway of inviting motives. If we may suppose cases where 
this lenient power is strong enough to curb the wayward and subdue 
the refractory, we think it must be in cases where rare skill is applied 
to select specimens of human nature. We urge nothing against the 
power of persuasion within fts reasonable limits, and we could wish 
that these limits were much wider than they are, as they doubtless 
would be with improved domestic education. Early and steady 
respect to authority at home, prepares the way for ea^ government 
in school, and whilst it is a perpetual blessing to the child, it is a 
present comfort to the parent and a service done to the public. Not 
till an even-handed authority creates the power of persuasion at home, 
may we expect its triumph abroad. Whatever value, then, we put 
upon its gentle influence, we think that, at least in schools, it is not 
good for it to be alone. Law, not a name, but a power,'*must have a 
known existence, and if this knowledge cannot be communicated by 
its letter, it should be acquired by a sense of its wholesome penalties. 
There are those so headstrong from long indulgence and from their 
habits of early domination, that to bring them to their duty in school, 
and to keep them from marring their own and others* good, by the 
gentle power of motives, would be as unreasonable an expectation as 
that of subduing the wild colt of the prairie without a thong or a bridle. 
To say that such should at once be turned out of school, is to say that 
they shall not have the very benefit which all need, and they more 
than others, the benefit of a well-governed school, to whose govern- 
ment their submission might be a salutary novelty. To expel a pupil 
from school should be done^ only by a cautious decision and as an 
ultimate resort To inflict upon him this disgrace, and to deprive him 
of the advantages of education is, in some sense, to punish the com- 
munity. Such a result may sometimes be unavoidable, but in most 
cases it may be shunned bv the prevalence of a quick and strong 
sense, within the section, of the importance of a firm and well-sustained 
government in the school, and by leaving mainly to the discretion of 
him, who is held responsible for the success of the school he teaches, 
to find where persuasion can, and coercion must, do its work. 

We are unwilling to dismiss this part of our subject, without pressing 
further the importance of a correct general sentiment respecting schools, 
both public and private, and of every grade. We think that much of 
the inefficiency of schools is occasioned by an unintentional and 
indirect interference of parents with the appropriate authority and 
influeftce of the teacher. It is an interference that works no less 
effectually because its operation is indiscreet and unsuspected. We 
refer to a home-bred influence that springs up by th^ fireside and 
around the table. It drops from the parent's lips on the heart of his 
child, to be carried into the gatherings of children in the neighborhood, 
and thence, with accumulated power into the school, there to injure, 
if not to frustrate, the best endeavors of otherwise competent and 
useful teachers. It takes the place of a salutary influence that might 
easily be exerted hf the judicious and decided co-operation of parents 



while their children are nnder the domestic roofl The indulgence of 
parental fondness humors the waywardness of the child, lends a 
willing and partial ear to his unfounded complaint against the teacher, 
entertains unjust suspicions of the latter*s intellectual attainments, and 
discretion in government Instead of placing the full weight of 
parental authority in the hands of the teacher, it takes away from 
those hands much of the authority which the deliberate and settled 
wisdom of the State has placed in them. We therefore respectfully, 
but with an earnest voice, call upon parents, by their tender and 
sacred regard to the best interests of their children, and by their 
enlightened respect to the general good, to refrain carefrdly from 
weakening the government and diminishing the usefulness of tiie 
teacher by hasty or ill-founded distrust of his competency or faithftil- 
ness, and to consider that, in the regulations of his school, and in hia 
judgment of the character and conduct, the merit or demerit, of the 
scholar while under his eye, he has advantages for discernment which 
can be possessed by no one else ; and to bear in mind that, as a 
general fact, the teacher feels his responsibility more deeply and 
constantly Uian others feel it for him, and that his reputation and 
disposition stimulate him to put forth his best exertions for the useful 
advancement of the school. Let them not forget that, while the 
children are in school, parental authority is paa^ away into other 
hands, and that neither the parent nor the scholar should entertain tiie 
thought that any remnant of domestic power may infringe on the 
supremacy of the teacher, whilst standing where the public wHl has 
placed him. — MoMacJvusetts Teacher, 

IMPORTANCE OP APPLICATION TO STUDY. 

BT THOMAS CHALMBRS, D. D. 

It is by dint of steady labor j it is by giving enough of appUcatioa to 
the worlc, and having enough time for the domg of it; it is by regular 
pains-taking, and the plying of constant assiduities: it is by theee^ and 
not by any process of legerdemain, that we secure toe strength and the 
staple of real excellence. 

It was thus that Demosthenes, clause after clause, and sentence afto 
sentence, elaborated, and that to the uttermost, his immortal orations. 
It was thus that Newton pioneered his way, by the steps of an ascend- 
ing geometry, to the mechanism of the heavens, after which he left this 
testimoiw behind him, that he was conscious of nothing else but a 
patient thinking, which could at all distinguish hhn fh>m other men. 
He felt that it was no inaccessible superiority on which he stood, and 
it was thus that he generously proclaimed it 

It is certainly another imagination that prevails, in regard to thoae 
who have left the stupendous monuments of intellect behind them ; not 
that they were differently exercised from the rest of the species, but 
that they must have ^been differently rifted. It is their talent, and 
almost never their industiT, by which mej have been thought to dg^ 
nalize themselves ; and seldom is it adverted to, how much it is to the 
strenuous application of those common-place faculties which are dif« 
fused among us all, that they are indebted to the glories that now encir- 
cle their remembrance and their name. 

It is felt to be a vulgarizing of genius, that it should be lighted up 
by any other way than by a direct inspiration from Heaven ; and hence 
men have overlooked the steadfiistness of purpose, the devotion to some 
single but great object, the unweariedness of labor that is given, not in 
convulsive and preternatural throes, but by little and little as the 
strength of the mind may bear it, the accumulation of many small 
efforts, instead of a few grand and gigantic, but perhaps irregular move- 
ments ; men have overlooked these, as being indeed the elements to 
which genius owes the best and the proudest of her achievements. 

They can not think that aught so utterly prosaic as patience, and 
pains-taking, and resolute industry, have any share in the upholding of' 
a distinction so illustrious. These are held to be ignoble attributes, 
never to be found among the demi-gods, but only among the drudges 
of literature ; and it is certamly true, that in scholarship there are 
higher and lower walks, but still the very highest of all is a walk of 
labor. 

It is not by any fantastic jugglery, incomprehensible to ordinary 
minds, and beyond their reach ; it is not by this that the heights of 
philosophy are scaled. So said he who towers ^ &r above all his fel- 
lows : and whether viewed as an exhibition of his own modesty, or as 
an encouragement to others, this testimony may be regarded as one of ' 
the most precious legacies that he has bequeathed to the World. 

Let me endeavour to guard you against this most common error of 
the youthful imagination, and into which you are most naturally 
seduced by the very splendor and magnitude of the work that you 
contemplate. The "Principia" of Newton, and the "Pyramids of 
Egypt," are both of them most sublime works ; and looking to either 
as a magnificent whole, you have a like magnificent idea of the noble 
conception, or the one mighty power that originated each of them. ^ 

You reflect not on the ^udual and continuous, and I had almost said 
creeping way, in which they at length emerged to their present great- 
ness, so as now to stand forth, one of the statehestmonumentsof mtel- 
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lectoal, and the other of physical strengthf that the world evw naw. 
Yoa can tee, palpablj enough, how it waa by repeated strokes of the 
ohisel, and by a series of moscular efforts, each of which executed not 
the force of a single arm, that the architecture was, lifted to the state 
in which, after the lapse of forty centuries, it still remains one of the 
wonders of the world : but jwi see not the secret steps of that process by 
which the mind of oar invmdble jthflosonher was carried upward from 
one landine-place to another, till it reached the pinnacle of that still 
more wondrous fkbric which he himself has consummated. 

You look to H as tou would to a prodigy sprung forth at the bidding 
of a magidan, or at least of one whose power were as bopeleasly aboye 
TOUT own, as if all ihe spells and mysteries of magic were familiar to 
him. And hence it is that naught could be more kind, and surely 
naught more emphatically instructive, than when he told his brethren 
of the species wherefai it was that his strength lay ; that he differed not 
in power, but only Offered in pattenoe, from themselres : and that he 
had won that eminence from mich he looked down on tne crowd be- 
neath him. not by dint of a hearen-bom inspiration that descended only 
on a few, out by dint of a home-bred yirtue that was within reach of all 

There Is much of weighty and most applicable wisdom in Uie reply 
glyen by Dr. Johnson to a question put to him by his biographer rela- 
taye to {ne business of composition. He asked whether, ere one b^n 
he should wait for the &yorat>le moment, for the afflatus which is 
deemed by many to constitute the whole peculiarity of genius ? " No, 
sir ; he should sit down doggedly,** was the reply of the great moralist 
And be assured, gentlemen^ that there is much of substantial truth in it. 

Whether it be composition, or any other exercise of scholarship, I 
would hayeyou all to dt down doggedly ; or if you once bethink your- 
sdyes of waiting fbr the afflatus or im^iration, the risk is that the 
afflatus may neyer come. Again we repeat, that if at all ambitious of 
a name in scholarship, or, what is better fiur, if ambitious of that wis- 
dom that can deyise aright for the seryioe of humanity, it is not by the 
wildly, eyen though it should be the ^^randly, irregular march of a 
winrward and meteoric spirit that you will ever arrive at 

It is by a slow, but surer P^th. by a fixed deyotedness of aim, and 
the steadfiut prosecution of it^oy breaking your day into its hours 
and its seasons, and then by a resolute adherence to them ; it is not 
by the random sallies of him who lives without a purpose and without 
a plan, it is by tiie unwearied regularities of him who piles the exerdse 
of a sdf-appointed round, and most strenuously perseveres it them. 
It is by these that mental power, I will not say is created, but it is by 
these that mental power is both CDstered into strength, and made ten- 
fold more effective than before. Predse and methodical, and dull as 
these habite may be deemed, it is to them that the worid is indebted 
for its best phUosophy, and its best poetry.^Jlvfii af» Addrm to the 
StwUnt$qf St. Andrm\ 
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EDXTCATIGNAL INSTTTUTIONS OP A COXJNTET, 
ONE INTEEEST. 

The several ptmuitB of the professioiiAl men, merchants, 
mannfiuHnuerB, agriculturists^ mechanics and other classes, con- 
stitute the one great interest of a oountry — ^its intelligence and 
enterprise, ita wealth and prosperity. The fiirmer and manu- 
facturer are not enemies, but mutual helpers and co-workers in 
the material progress of a country ; and so with each oi the 
other kinds of employment. Mutual hostility would be mutual 
injury, while commcNa co-operation will advance the common 
welfare. Justice and political economy have alike protested 
against class-legislation and government — ^that is, making and 
administering laws for the benefit of one class of the population, 
to the injury of other classes. The same principle applies 
fquaUy to different tit^pea of Schools aa tQ different kinds of 



pursuits and employments. The Schools are the fountains 
whence issue the intellectual wealth of the country, as are 
agriculture,conmierce,andmanufactures,the source of its material 
wealth ; nor can the latter be developed without the culture of 
the former. Each class of Schools has its appropriate office in 
a system of Public Instruction, as has each employment in the 
material prosperity of a country ; and the completeness of such 
a system depends upon the adaptation and efficiency of each chiBB 
of the seminaries of learning established. The one, therefozey 
must not be countenanced and supported to the exclusion of 
the other; but aU must be aided as far as possible, to fulfil 
their appropriate functions in the best manner. 

In former years, liberal appropriations were made in Upper 
Canada to the higher seminaries of learning, while little was 
done for the support and improvement of elementary Schoob. 
Latterly, this inequality has been, in a great measure, rectified ; 
and now, with the bare exception of a school fee of one aliilliTig 
and three pence per month, and that at the option of each 
School Municipality, the entire property of the country is made 
responsible for the Common School education of the country. 

The same principle is applicable to our (Grammar Schools and 
Colleges. Though the number of those taught by them are 
necessarily much less than the number taught by the Common 
Schools, yet are their operations equally essential to the 
highest advancement of a country. 

There is, perhaps, a tendency in the public mind to under- 
value the national importance of the higher institutions of 
learning. With a view of counteracting any tendency of this 
kind, and of imparting, as widely as possible to the popular 
mind, correct and enlightened views on this important subject* 
we have inserted the first article in this number of the Journal 
of JBducatioUf headed, ^ TTniversities and Colleges, as well as 
Common Schools, the interest of a whole People.*' It is the 
production of one of the most practical men and ripest scholani 
in the United States, and will well repay an attentive perusal* 



TRUSTEES' BLANK ANNUAL EEPOETS, &c. 
With the Journal ofEdudaHon for next month, (November,) 
will be sent to all the School Trustee Corporations in Upper 
Canada, blank school reports for 1853, and blank semi-annual 
returns for the second half of the year, with plain and full 
directions for filling them up. These blank reports and returns 
— ^upwards of 8000 each, — ^being sent out at so early a period, 
will afford Trustees and Teachers ample time to have them 
carefully prepared and transmitted to their Local Superint^i- 
dents at the time required by law. They will be endosed 
directly to the Trustees, with the Journal of Education^ to 
save Local Superintendents the trouble of addressing them; 
but to meet special cases, a few extra copies vnU be retained, 
and sent to Local Superintendents, or Trustees, on application. 



PEOCEEDINGS OF MUNICIPALITIES IN BEGABD 
TO PUBLIC SCHOOL LIBEAEIES. 
The Eegulations and Catalogues of Books for Public School 
Libraries were sent to the Municipalities the latter part of 
August ; and up to the 19th of September, the replies from 
which the following extracts are made, were received, — 
addressed to the Chief Superintendent of Schools, and affording^ 
we believe, a fair indication of the feeling of the oountry 
generally, in regard to the most important step which has yet 
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been taken for the diffusion of useful knowledge. In witnessing 
the exemplification of such a spirit, and especially in new and 
thinly settled Townships, and comparing it with similar pro- 
ceedings in other states, an Upper Canadian may well feel 
proud of his country, and anticipate for it a future of unrivalled 
intelligence and prosperity. 

We may state in this place what has been communicated by 
letter to yarious parties ; — 

1. That in consequence of misapprehensions in several 
instances, and earnest requests, answers will be received from 
Municipalities to the Circular on Public School Libraries, until 
the 20th ofOctober. 

2. That Municipalities are not to advance any money for the 
Libraries until the books are available to them ; of which they 
will receive due notice, as well as a notification of the apportion- 
ment of the Library Grant, as early in November as possible. 

3. That any Municipality which shall signify its purpose to 
raise a sum of money for the establishment of a library before 
the first of next July, will be entitled to share in the present 
apportionment ; but this purpose, together with the siun pro- 
posed to be raised, must be notified to the Chief Superintendent 
of Schools on or before the 20th of October. 

4. That each Municipality from which no such notification 
shall have been received by the 20th October, will be considered 
as declining the present offer made for the establishment of a 
Public Library. 

6. That inunediately after the 20th October, the apportion- 
ment will be made to those Municipalities which shall have 
signified their wish to share in it and establish Public School 
Libraries, according to the terms and regulations published in 
the Jaumal of Education for Jtdy. 

Bast Flaxboro, Town Olbrk's Offigk, 
Waterdown, Sept 5, 1858. 

DiAK Sm, — ^I b^ to forward to you the copy of a resolution passed 
by this OouncQ on Saturday last, and also to assure you that the 
liberal offer of the Government through you was properly appreciated 
and readfly acquiesced in, although to a limited extent in consequence 
of the funds of the Township having been mostly disposed of for the 
present year : 

Moved by K Baxer, and seconded by A. BnncLEr, and passed 
unanimously. 

BetoUed-^^hzi this Council appropriate the sum of Fifty Pounds 
O'y, to purchase a Township Library, in acoordanco with the provi- 
sions offered by the Chief Superintendent of Education of Upper 
Canada to Municipalities, and that the Reeve do forward the above 
amount before the 20th day of October next, and solicit the Chief 
Superintendent to make the selection and forward the Books. 

(Signed) Alex*b Bbowm, Reeve. 

R. N. Hopuxs, Township Clerk. 

Sethour, September 5, 1858. 
Sm, — ^It is with extreme pleasure that I enclose you a copy of a 
resolution passed by the Township Council, at their sittings this day, 
and also a list of books which they particularly desire to possess in the 
proposed Township Library. The By-Law to assess the rateable pro- 
perty to the extent of £280 was passed also, and we shall be prepared 
to pay the sum of £200 by the 81st day of December next You will 
perceive that our Council are in earnest when yon consider that we are 
situated completely in the rear of the County, and the Township is 
one of the poorest 

I have kc^ 
(Signed) Hbnrt Rowed, Reeve. 

Copy of a resolution passed by the Seymour Township Council, the 
5th day of September, 1858 : 



Resoked — ^That this Council folly appreciating the advantages to be 
derived by the establishment of Township Libraries, pledge themselvea 
to raise the sum of 7\do Hundred Pounds^ to be expended by the 
Chief Superintendent, conjointly with any sum to which the Munici- 
pality may be entitled from the public funds for the purpose of pur- 
cha^g Books; — the money to be payable by the 81st day of December 
next The Council cannot let the opportunity pass without expressmg 
their sincere thanks for the untiring energy and zeal displayed by the 
Rev. Egerton Ryerson, in the cause of education and moral improve- 
ment The Council also lake the liberty of requesting that he will 
undertake to choose where the annexed list has (ailed in making the 
amount of books which the grant would cover. 

(Signed) Hknrt Bowed, Reeve. 

Chatham, Canada West, Sept 7, 1868. 
Sm, — ^I have the honour to acquaint you that the Municipal Coun- 
cil of the Township of Harwich, at a meeting held on the 28rd Angusti 
18i:>8, passed a By-Law for the purpose of raising the sum of £100 for 
the establishment of a School Library in that Township, and l^at the 
rate for same has been placed on the collection roll for 1853, to be col- 
lected together with the other rates. 

I have &C., ^ 

(Signed) Wiujam Cosgrovb, Clerk,. 

M. C. Township of Harwich. 

Woodstock, September 8, 1858. 
Sm,— I feel much pleasure in stating to you that by a resolution of 
the Municipal Council of the Township of North Oxford, that the 
sum of Twelve Pounds Ten Shillings, has been levied towards the for- 
mation of a Township Library. I regret much that owing to our 
Township being a very small and a very poor one, the Council did not 
consider themselves justified in lerying a larger sum, but trust next 
year to inorease it 

Porhaps you will be kind enough to make the selection of hooka 
which will be most suitable for us, and to let me know where and to 
whom to send the above amount 
I have ia^ 
Signed) W. S. Light, Reeve, North Oxford. 

TowHSBip Clbrk's Offiob, 
Hamiltom, 8th September, 1858. 
Sm, — ^I am requested by the Municipal Council oi this Township, to 
inform you that they have voted the sum of Sixty Pounds, (£60) 
towards procuring a Library for ttiis Township. And also, that they 
have resolved to allow the Chief Superintendent to select such books 
as he may think fit. The money can be paid by the 20th October, or 
before if necessary ; — ^please say to whom, or to whose order it has to 
be paid over. 

I am, &C., 
(Signed) Geo. Stewart, Township Clerk, Hamilton. 

Woodstock, 10th September, 1858. 
Rev. Sir,— I beg to inform you that the Municipal Council of the 
Township of Blandford, have granted Twenty Pounds, for the purpose 
of forming a Township Library. This sum can be forwarded to you 
at once if required. 

I also beg to state that the Council have requested the Township 
Superintendent to make the selection of the hooka 
I am, Rev. Sir, &e., 
(Signed) John Barwick, Reeve. 

Peterboro', 10th September, 1868. 

Sir,— With reference to your circulars in the Journal of Education, 
on the subject of School Libraries, the Board of Trustees of the Peter- 
boro'^Union School, held a special meeting, yesterday evening, and 
passed a resolution, of which the following is a copy : 

•« Moved, seconded and carried unanimously,— That with the view 
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of availing of the Qovemment appropriation, for the formation of 
School Libraries, and in accordance with the Chief Superintendents 
Circular — the sum of Fifty Pounds be raised by taxation, and placed 
on the estimate of required expenditure for the year 1853 — as an equi- 
valent towards the formation of a Library for the Peterboro' Union 
School, and that the Secretary do forward a copy of this resolution to 
the Chief Superintendent for his information.'* 
I have, &C., 
(Signed) F. Febousson, Sec*ty K Trustees. 

Nafanee, 10th September, 1853. 
Sib, — ^I beg to inform you, that the Municipal Council of the Town- 
ship of Richmond, has appropriated the sum of Twenty-five Pounds 
Cy., for the purpose of procuring a School Library, and that the 
money will be paid by the Twentieth of October next, according to 
the terms of 3rd August last 

The Council request that you will be kind enough to make a selec- 
tion of such works as you may think best 
Yourobd't serv't, 
^ (Signed) Wic. V. Dbtlob, Clerk, of Richmond. 

Pine Gbove Mills, 
S. S. No. 12, Yaughak, September 18th, 1858. 
Rev. Sib, — ^In conjunction with Wm. R. Grahame, Esq., and Mr. 
By water, I have selected from the Catalogue, published in the Journal 
i^ Bdtteation, Books amounting to £75, in hopes that in addition to 
the £50 raised by assessment, our portion of the Government appro- 
priation applicable to School Libraries, will reach at least one-half of 
that sum. The money is in hand, and the Trustee-Treasurer, Mr. 
By water, will attend to the business without delay. 

I remain, ioc 
(Signed) J. W. Gamble. 

TowKBHiP OF BroDL-LPH, September 13th, 1858. 

Rev Sir, — I am directed by the Municipality of the Township of 
Biddulph to forward to you a copy of a Resolution passed by the 
Council at its last sitting, appropriating a sum of money for the purchase 
of a Township Library. 

Booked^ — ^That the Council feels it to be their duty to avail them- 
selves of the privilege held forth by the Government appropriation to 
purchase a Township Library, — for which purpose they have appropri- 
ated the sum of Fifty Pounds out of the funds of the Township for the 
current year, which will be available about the middle of December' 
next — Carried. 

(Signed) John Atkinson, Township Reeve. 

Township op Obo, September, 13th, 1853. 
Sir, — I received your Journal of jSdtteation on the 10th instant 
which I laid before the Council on the 12th, and they have passed a 
Resolution, that the sum of Twenty Pounds be remitted to you with- 
out delay, for the purpose of purchasing a Township Library. 

I have, &c 
(Signed) Duncan Clark, Township Clerk. 

Town Hall, 
Township op Goulbourne, September, 13th, 1853. 

Rev. Sir, — ^In accordance with your Official Circular to Township 
Councils upon the establishment of Public School Libraries, I am 
directed by the Municipality of the Township of Goulbourne to inform 
you that, they have appropriated the sum of £20 for the purchase of a 
Township Library, which sum will be forwarded to you before the 
20th October next, in order that the books may be procured before the 
close of the navigation. I am further instructed to add, that the 
Council regrets very much the sum is so small for a purpose so desirable. 
The state of the funds of the Municipality not being such as to admit 
of a larger appropriation, and not having taken the subject into con- 
sideration at a date sufficiently early to enable them to levy a tax for 
that purpose during the present year. 

With regard to the seleotion of the books, I am directed to state 



that, having unbounded confidence in your judgment and ability, they 
request you wUl be kind enough to act for them. 
I have, &c. 
(Signed) Cableton Cathcart, Township Clerk & Treasurer. 

MuLMUR, 14th September, 1858. 
Sib, — I am directed by the Reeve and Council of the Township of 
Mulmur to let you know, that, at the sitting of the said Council on the 
12th inst, the Council passed by By-law, to levy and raise by a tax of 
one half-penny in the pound on all rateable property on the Resident 
Roll of said Township, for the purpose of enabling the Council to 
establish a Township Library, and it amounts at the above rate to 
the sum of £26 128. 9d. 

I am. Sir, 

Tour Obedient Servant, 
(Signed) John Little, Township Clerk, Mulmar. 

Marlborough, 14th September, 1853. 

Sir, — ^By desire 6f the Reeve and Council of the Township of Marl- 
borough, I send you a copy of a resolution adopted by the Council of 
said Township, granting the sum of Fifty Pounds, for a Township 
Library, which sum will be available on the 1st of October next 

lUsoloed — That this Council feels anxious to avail themselves of the 
privilege held forth by the present Government appropriation, to pur- 
chase a Township Library, for which purpose they have appropriated 
the sum of Fifiy Pounds out of the general funds of the Township, 
which will be available about the 1st of October next 

(By order,) Edward Mills, Township Clerk. 

Clerk's Office, AnELAins, Sept 14, 1858. 
Rev. Sir, — ^I am commanded by the Municipal Council of the Town- 
ship of Adelaide, to inform you that they have appropriated Fifty 
Pounds for the purchase of a Township Library, and that the money 
will be forwarded to you previous to the 20th day of October, in ao- 
cordance with your Circular. 

I have &&, 

John A. Sooon, Township Clerk. 



(Signed) Jom 



Town Clerk's Office, 
Walpolb, 14th September, 1853. 
Sir, — I am instructed by the Municipal Council of Walpole, to com- 
municate to you, that the sum of Fifty Pounds Cy., has been appro- 
priated to the establishing of a Township Library, and that one-half 
of the said sum will be forwarded to you per mail previous to the 20th 
October, (unless you advise any other mode of transmission,) the 
Council being anxious to obtain books for the ensuing winter ; the 
other half of the appropriation will be ready by the latter part of I>e- 
cember. Accompanying this is a selection of books made by tiie 
Council, for the Township Library, and with any further amount that 
may be available firom the apportionment of the Public Grant for this 
purpose, the Council respectfully request you to select such books as 
you consider advisable. 

I have &c., 
(Signed) John Heasman, Town Clerk. 

Clerk's Office, Township of Stephen, 
14th September, 1658. 
Rev. Sir, — I feel great pleasure in communicating to you the pleas- 
ing intelligence that the Stephen Township Council at their last sitting, 
passed a resolution appropriating the sum of Forty Pounds from the 
general funds of the Municipality, for the purpose of establishing a 
Township Library, which sum will be available about the first day of 
January next 

I have &c., 
(Signed) Thomas TRrvirr, Township Clerk. 

Ingersoll, 16th September, 1853. 
Rev. Sir, — I am directed by the Board of School Trustees, for the 
village of Ingersoll, to inform you, that we have passed a resolution for 
the Council of the village to tax the property within the Corporatioo, 
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to the amount of Thirty Pounds, cy., for the purpose of availing our- 
selves of the Qovernmont grant, for forming a Public School Uhrofry^ 
for the use and benefit of the Inhabitants of the village, which sum 
will be collected with the other Taxes, and will be sent to you by the 
end of the present year. 

I am also directed to inform you that the enclosed list of books is 
what we wish you to select the above amount from, leaving the balance 
of them till we receive the Government grant » 

The Board furthermore directs me to inform you that it is with the 
great^t degree of pleasure they have commenced the duties of forming 
a Library, knowing well that it is a noble effort to direct aright the 
education of the people even after they have left the Common School, 
aud they hope that your efforts will be seconded by the people through- 
out Canada. 

I have, &C. 
(Signed) John Buchanan, Secretary, 

Board of School Trustees, Village of Ingersoll. 

Bbaicpton, 16th September, 1858. 
Rev. Sib, — ^I have the honor to inform you that the Board of School 
Trustees for this Village, have resolved to appropriate the sum of 
Twenty-five Pounds, Cy., for the purchase of a Common School Lib- 
rary, the amount to be pud into the Education Office on or before the 
20th of October next, and have named a Committee to select suitable 
books from the catalogue. 

By order of the Board. 
(Signed) John Holmes, Secretary and Treasurer. 

TowNsmp Clebk^s Oeticb, 
Watebfobd, September 16th, 1853. 
Sir, — ^It is with great pleasure that I have to inform you that the 
Municipal Council of the Township of Townsend held a Special Session 
on Thursday the 15th instant, for the purpose of taking into consid- 
eration the present grant for Libraries, when the Council unanimously 
resolved to appropriate the sum of Fifty Pounds out of the Township 
funds for the purchase of a Library, which amount will be available 
about the first or middle of October next I have also to inform you 
that it is the wish of the Council that you will act in their behalf in 
the selection of the books that they will need, as you will be better 
prepared to make a good selection than they possibly can be. 
I have, &c 
(Signed) Neuson Bboughah, Township Clerk. 

Pbestoh, 16tb September, 1863. 
Ret. Sib, — ^Enclosed I beg leave to send you a list of the books desired 
for the Preston Library. The Board has decided to r^se, for the present 
year, by taxation, the sum of Twelve Pounds and Ten ShUlings, which 
money will be payable in January or February next. 
I have, Ace, 
(Signed) Otto Klotz, Secretary Board of Trustees. 



would be the aim of the Trustees, to make such a selection aa wlU be most 
useful, and as wUl make the project popular. 

I have, &C., 
(Signed) John Bxattv, Jun. 



Sib, — ^I have the honor, by command of the Municipal Council of the 
Township of Tilbury East, County of Kent, to inform you that the sum of 
Twenty-five Pounds have been levied, and will be collected and placed at 
your disposal on or before the 20th October next, for the establishment of 
Township Library, exclusively for the purchase of books. 
I have, &c., 
(Signed) John Glabk, Township Clerk. 

Tilbury East, 16th September, 1858. 



Demorbstvillx, September 16th, 1868. 
Sir, — I have the honor to inform you that the Municipal Council of the 
Township of Sophiasburgh has appropriated the sum oi One Hundred Pounds 
for the purchase of a Township Library. 

The money and a Catalogue of Books will be sent you by the 20th October 
next. ' 

I am. Sir, your obedient servant, 

(Signed) A. Grxxlxt, Beeve. 



Lowth, September I'Tth, 1858. 
Sib, — I am directed by the Municipal Council of the Township of Lowth 
to forward to you a copy of a resolution, passed by the Council, appropriat- 
ing the sum of Fifty Pounds for the purchase of a Township Library. 
I have, Ace, 

D. Bradt, Reeve. 
Moved by Mr. Sioabd, and seconded by Mr. Ball, and 
*' i2tf«o/v«(i— That this Council do grant the sum of Fifty Pounds currency 
for the purpose of establishing a .Township Library fer this Township, and 
that the Beeve do issde his cheque upon the Treasurer for that amount, 
when required." 

(A true copy) A. Mabtin, Town Clerk. 

Bbaxtvobd, I'Tth September, 1868. 
Sib,— I have the honor to inform you that, on the receipt of your last cir- 
cular, I called a meeting of the Board of School Trustees in this Town, for 
the purpose of taking into consideration the subject of your circular. The 
Board passed a resolution to the following eifect : — " That the sum of £100 
be raised before the 1st June next, for the purpose of establishing a School 
Library in Brantford." The Board are exceedingly anxious to have a good 
Library established here, and are duly sensible of the trouble taken by you, 
and your anxiety to promote this laudable object. 

I have, &c., 
(Signed) Chablks Robinson. 



CoBOTJBO, September 17, 1863. 

Dkab Sib, — ^The Board of Common School Trustees for this Town mstruct 
vie to write you, in reference to the establishment of a Common School 
Ijibrary. 

Ist. They wiU pay to you, or as you may instruct, the sum of Fifly Pounds, 
by the 20th October, so as that the books may be ordered forthwith. 

2d. They deshre that you will select for them (in accordance with your 
proposal to that effect) such a Library as they will be entitled to, adding 
this sum to their share of the Library Grant. 

All feel assured that you are the best judge of what kind of books we re- 
quire in the establishment of the Library, and that it will be your aim, aa it 



Dabunoton, September I'Tth, 1853. 
Sib, — I have the honor to transmit the following resolution, which was 
adopted by the Municipal Council of the Township of Darlington at its last 
meeting. The Council have appointed a committee to make a selection of 
bo«ks from your General Catalogue. 

The numbers of the books selected and the money we hope to be able to 
forward to you by the 20th of October. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, your obedient servant, ' 

(Signed) R. Windatt, Township Clerit, 

" i2tf«o/t;tfrf— That this Municipality receives very fevorably the proposition 
of the Chief Superintendent and Board of Education, to furnish this Muni- 
cipality with a Circulating Library, and that this Municipality appropriates 
the sum of Fifty Pounds (£50^ for that purpose, and that the Clerk do com- 
municate the same to the Chief Superintendent of Education." 



Matilda, Hth September, 1858. 
Sib,— In conformity with a resolution passed by the Council of this Mu- 
nicipality this day, I have to acquaint you that a resolution was passed by 
them, pledgbg this township for the amount of One Hundred Pounds, to 
establish a Library, and a Bye-Law will be passed in accordance with said 
resolution, and that they will endeavor to have the amount by the 20th 
October, 1853, so that the books may be procured by navigation. In fact, 
the money is ready to be sent when required, and I will send you a list of 
works at the earliest possible date. 
John Laino, Township Clerk. (Signed) Jacob Bbousb, Reeve. 



Lonoueuil, September I'Tth, 1858. 
Dkab Sib, — ^I have much pleasure in forwarding to, you the purport of a 
Bye-Law of the Municipal Council of the United Townships of Longucuil and 
Alfred, in which they have appropriated the sum of Seventy-eight Pounds 
currency for the establishment of a Township Library ; twenty-six pounds 
of which is appropriated out of the Tavern Licence Fund ; thirty-four pounds 
•raised by assessment on the taxable property, and eighteen pounds raised 
b y subscription. 
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The amount of the sobscription and the twentj-iix pounds out of the Ta- 
Tern Licence Fund will be available and placed at your disposal on or before 
the 20th of October. The amount assessed on property will be available 
about the 1st of January next. 

I have, &c., 
(Signed) Chauncit Johkbov, Town Reeve. 



Browmstillb, Township of King, September 19th, 1858. 
Rkt. Sib,— I beg to inform you that the Municipality of King passed a 
Bye-Law, on Saturday last, to raise by assessment the sum of One Hundred 
and Fifty Pounds, to be applied to the purchase of books for a School Library 
in this Township. The money will be ready about the 20th October prox. 
The Council have also appointed a committee to select from the Catalogue 
sent by you, suth books as they may think proper. 
Yours, Ac, 
(Signed Gxobok Hughies, Town Reeve, King. 

P. S. Since the foregoing was in type, replies have 
been received, and are being almost hourly received, from 
various other Municipalities, evincing similar proceedings and 
spirit with those noticed above. When the population and 
resources of some of the Townships are taken into consideration, 
the enlightened liberality of their exertions must be regarded 
as particularly noble, and worthy of admiration. Por example, 
the entire population of the new Township of Stephen is, 
according to the last census, only 742; yet they propose to 
raise by assessment the sum of £40 for Public School Libraries. 

We hope no Township Municipality in Upper Canada will 
hold back and deprive their population of the proposed facilities 
and advantages of useful knowledge ; but that every Munici- 
pality will be doing something, in bo noble and needful a work, 
before the 20th instant. 



SUGGESTIONS TO TRUSTEES. 

Many applications are made to the Education Office for 
Teachers, who have attended the Normal School. We are able 
frequently to recommend Teachers, in compliance with these 
applications ; but in not a few instances we are precluded from 
doing so, because the Trustees applying do not state the salary 
they are prepared to give the Teacher. Often an answer is re- 
turned, inquiring the amount of salary they are prepared to 
pay ; and thus two or three needless letters are exchanged, and 
unnecessary delay is occasioned. Trustees cannot suppose that 
any Normal School Teacher, would spend the time and money 
to visit their locality, (generally from 60 to 200 miles distant) 
upon an uncertainty. 

It is, therefore, quite useless for Trustees to apply to the 
Education Office to recommend them a Teacher without stating 
at the same time, the salary they are willing to pay him. 

We would likeiTvise suggest that these applications be limited 
as far as possible to the Autumn and Spring, before the close of 
the Winter and Summer Sessions, — the one closing the 15th of 
October, and the other the 16th of April. At these periods of 
the year. Normal Teachers can be more readily obtained, by 
application to the Education Office, than at any other time. 



EOBEET STEPHENSON, AND THE BEITANNIA 
BEIDGE. 

Mr. Stephenson, the great Engineer of the age, is now be- 
coming largely identified with the interests of Canada, by his 
professional connection with our Eailways, and the projected 
plan of a Kailway Bridge over the St. La\\Tence, at Montreal. 
The addresses which he has delivered in Montreal, Belleville, 
Toronto and other places in Canada, have been widely published 



in the newspapers and imiversally read. In nearly every notice 
of Mr. Stephenson, allusion is made to the great triumph of 
scientific skill in the construction of the Tubular Bridge, over 
the Menai Straits — thus forming a Eailway connection between 
the Isle of Anglesey and North Wales. The best popular des- 
cription we have seen of that great work is given in the New 
York Ohserver of the Ist September, by one of the Editors, 
who. is now travelling in Europe. We are sure our readers will 
peruse it with interest. It is as follows : — 

We landed at Holyhead, and there the railway took us on along the 
coast, giving us a view of the sea on one hand, and a fioc rolling country 
on the other. But there was nothing of interest to speak of till we 
came to^the Tubular Bridge over the Menai Straits. This I r^ard as 
the greatest mechanical wonder of the world, and if my admiration of 
it hfMl been great when reading the many and graphic descriptions we 
have had of it, my wonder and pleasure were greatly increased when 
I came to see it. The cars swept through the tube fifteen hundred and 
thirteen feet in lengthy and we bad no other sensation than that of pa&s- 
Bing through any other covered bridge ; but as soon as we reached 
Bangor, and the train paused, I left it, and let it go on without me, 
while 1 returned to study this stupendous work. The problem to be 
solved by the Architect was this — to build a bridge 1,500 feet over an 
arm of the sea, so high in the air as to permit the loftiest masts to pass 
under it, and without piers to obstruct the navigation. The point on 
the straits selected for the purpose was fortunately provided with a rock 
rising from the water, and nearly in the midst of the straits. — 
This was the base of the pier, but then the bridee, without a 
braw, must stretch 472 feet to one shore, and 450 to the other, and 
at the heigth of at least a hundred feet above the sea. Mr. Stephenson 
the architect, deviaed, and imdef his superintendence iras executed his 
work, which promises to stand an enduring mmunient of ingenunity, 
enterprise, and perservance, under difficulties the most disheartening 
and to ordinary minds insurmountable. To the work he brought, as 
the first and chief element of success, his own genius and courage, and 
to these he added 1800 men, for whom cottages were built along the 
shore, as the labour of years was before them. The bridge is to be of 
iron, nothing else : it is to hold itself up without an arch, and withoat 
steel cables to bind it to the rocky shores. It is to be built on the shore^ 
to be floated on the water, and then raised perpendicularly, and stretched 
horizontally from land to land. Can it be done? The world laughed, 
and wise men said, no it could not be done, and ]t would fall of its own 
weight if it were done. The man of icienes pushed on the mighty woriL 
Plates of iron were riveted together, and a tube, not roiin^ as most 
people suppose, but square, ir rather rectangular, being thirty feet high 
and fourteen feet wide, was built : the labour of this army extended 
through four and a half years. Two millions of rivets hold these iron 
plates in their tenacious grasp, and the tubes weigh no less than eleven 
thousand three hundred and sixty-six tons I During these years, these 
shores presented the busiest and most excitine of peaceful scenes. 
Schools and churches .were built for the families gaSiered here. The arts 
of life were drawn around the settlement, and it was as if a new dty 
had b3en suddenly planted on the straits of MenaL Sickness was rtro 
for the air is pure and healthful, but when it did come, and death with 
it, the consolations of religion were not wanting to the dying or the living. 
More was bom than died. The work went on, and at last it was done. 
Hydraulic presses were made to rise the mighty weights, and inch by 
inch they rose, till in three weeks from the time they began to ascend, 
they were planted on the lofty pier and stood sublime. They did not 
break of their own weight They did not bend. But would they bear j 
the pressure of a train loaded, thundering over this awful chaCTi, or 
would the mass of iron crush and fall in ruins ; like a rent worid^jwhen 
the first train of rail cars, with its living burden, should trust itself on 
the treacherous bridge. The train was ready, not with a burden of live 
men and fair women, to pre-enact the Norwalk tragedy, (an event that 
dishonors our country in the eyes of Europe) but loaded with iron and 
stone, to four times the weight of any train that would ever be required 
to pass over the trembling structure. Mr. Stephenson, the architect, 
mounts the locomotive himself, the engineer and sohtary passenger. He 
moves on, and reaching midway of the longest tube, he arrests the 
train and pauses there, that the heaviest pressure may at once be felt, 
and the grand experiment be tested once for all. It was not a rash 
and a hair-brained feat It was the calm confidence of a man of cal- 
culation who knew what he was doing, and that he was safe. The 
sinking of that long line, with the tremendous weight to which it was 
there subjected, was less than hal fan inch ! The experiment was tested. 
It cost tive millions of dollars, and was cheap at that 

I walked through it and then by a flight of narrow steps ascended to 
the top of it and walked out on the flat roof on which the strain comes 
and when I saw the power of those concatenated plates, it was impos- 
sible to have the sensation of fear, and I felt sure the structure wi3 
stand till some convulsion of nature shakes the sea and earth. 
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CANADA. 

School Motkmxnt in the Yxllage op Colborne. — ^Tbis Is a handsome 
Tillage about fifteen miles east of Cobourg. A public meeting was held the 
8rd September, by Freeholders and Householders, at which resolutions were 
adopted in favor of uniting the School Sections, in the immediate neighbour-, 
hood, and erectmg a Qrammar School, incorporating with it the several 
common schools. 

Victoria College. — A Ck>rr6Bpondent of a Toronto city paper, gives the 
following sUtisttcs of the attendance of students and pupils at Victoria Col- 
lege during the last year. 
Number of Students in attendanoo during the last Academic year, ... 150 

Uniform attendance last session, 120 

Number of these above 14 years of age, 100 

In the classes of Greek and LaUn, 60 

Natural Sciences, 76 

In Algebra, Geometry, and higher Mathematics, #. . . . 68 

Studying Moral Philosophy, • 28 

Rh e toric, 6 

English History, 6 

Intellectual Philosophy, 2 

French Language, 6 

Hebrew, 1 

Common English branches, • 50 

Number of Boarders, 125 

Day Scholars, 25 

Number of weeks in attendance, 44 

Number of Students preparing for the Christian Ministry, out of the 

120, 2 

School Celebration in the Countt of Hastings. — The annual cele- 
bration of Common Schools in the Township of Sidney, took place the 2nd 
of September. The pupils of ten schools, and nearly a thousand inhabitants 
were present. A procession was formed, with appropriate music and banners ; 
partial examination of the schools took place, a sumptuous repast was pre- 
pared, and discourses were delivered. After giving an account of these 
interesting proceedings, the Hasting^s Chronicle of the 8th September, 
remarks ss follows : — 

"It cannot be otherwise than gratifying to the friends of Education to 
witness the interest manifested in the cause by the people of this County, as 
well as to mark the progress that education is making. That nearly a 
thousand persons should have turned out at this busy season of the year to 
attend a School celebration, is one of the strongest prooft that could be 
given that the farmers of the.County of Hastings are becomhig fully alive to 
the necessity of having their children well educated. — ^They are new con- 
Tinced that if their sons are to fill the various situations connected with our 
Municipal institutions, and keep pace with the progress of the age, they 
must be educated ; indeed, the only barrier that has heretofore stood in the 
way of farmers representing many of our constituencies throughout Canada, 
has been their want of education, which is so indispensable in order to 
qualify them to discharge the duties connected with this honorable position. 
The School celebration at Sidney, as well as a similar creditable one which 
took place in Thurlow, plainly show that our uniform Common School system 
has taken hold of the affections of the people, and that they are determined 
at all hazards to sustain it, convmced as they must be that the general dif- 
fusion of education is indispensable to the perpetuation of our civil and 
religious liberties ; for the security of these liberties rests on the intelligence 
and virtue of the people. Not only does education erect a bulwark against 
the chance of our civil and religious liberties being invaded, but it also 
protects a country from crime, — for it is universally admitted that ignorance 
is its fruitful source.** 

Township or Elmslst. — ^The local Superintendent, in a letter dated 
2Srd August, 1858, says, ** Before concluding, I have the pleasure of mform. 
log you, that upon the whole, education is prospering in this Township* 
We have some really good schools ; and the whole people are getting more 
alive to the importance of having the youth of the country properly educated. 
In my annual report, I hope to be enabled to fhmish you with some gratify- 
ing particulars." 

The Central School at Hamilton. — ^This institution, which may almost 
be termed the <>niy Institution of HamiltoD, (containing about twelve hundred 



pupils), is now in full operation, and is visited with intense interest and ad- 
miration by all intelligent strangers who visit the city. We are much pleased 
to learn from those who have had an opportunity of seeing other similar 
establishments in Britain, on the Continent of Europe, and in the United 
States, that the Central School of Hamilton is one of the most complete 
educational semmaries in all its departments, including its music and gym- 
nasium, that is to be met with even in the oldest and best educated coun- 
tries. We refer of course, to the accomodation, convenience, arrangement, 
and extent of the establishment, and its entire apparatus, as well as to the 
systematic and orderly management under which the multitude of pupils are 
taught ; and we believe we are warranted in saying, that the progress being 
made is fully equal to the extent and imposing appearance of the Institution. 
We understand Mr. Sangster, the Principal, intends to continue the School 
during the week of the Provincial Show, and that it will be open to visitors. 
No doubt, handreds will avail themselves of this privelege, and it may be 
assumed that a mi^iority of those who visit it, will leave our city with the 
honest conviction, that the Central School in operation, was the best part of 
the Exhibition. — The Canadian^ of August 2^. 

The Dundaa Warder of the 2nd September, referring to the Samilion 
Central School, says, "One of the greatest treats which has ever fallen to 
our let was experienced in a recent hasty visit to this noble institution. The 
building is commodious, well-ventilated and delightfully situated, and adjacent 
to it are the respective play grounds and gympasiums for the male and 
female scholars. Everything is conducted in the most orderly manner, and 
both teaohers and the taught seem to realize that they are indeed engaged 
in a " delightful task." The average attendance is about nine hundred and 
fifty — the children are admitted without fee— nor is there any distinction 
between class or color ; all drink at the same fountain of mind invigorating 
knowledge, and judging from the happy faces and cleanly appearance of the 
whole, we should say that none have partaken in vain. We understand that 
the Trustees are now engaged in the erection of three initiatory schools in 
different parts of the city for preparing the younger children. When these 
are complete, and in operation, Hamilton will afford a proud example of 
the success of the Free School System.'* 

Education. — We recommend the following pithy remarks, taken from 
Blaekteood'a MagaziM, on the subject of Education to the consideration of all 
concerned : — " Everybody should have his head, heart and hand educa- 
ted. By the proper education of his heart, he will be taught to hate what 
is evil, foolish and wrong. And by proper education of the hand^ he will be 
enabled to supply his wants, to add to his comfort, and to assist those around 
him. The highest objects of a good education are to reverence and obey (rod 
and to love and serve mankind. Everything that helps us in obtamin^ these 
objects is of great value, everything that hinders us, is comparatively 
worthless. When wisdom reigns in the head and love in the heart, the man 
is ever ready to do good ; order and peace zeign around him, and sin and sor- 
row are almost unknown.** 



UNITED STATES. 



STATE SCHOOL FUNDS. 



New Tore has a School Fund of 11,100,000. In 1850 the legislature of 
that State voted to distribute 1800,000, raised by taxation, equally among the 
common schools, in proportion to the number attending school, between the 
ages of four, and twenty. 

New Jersey has a School Fund of $400,000, which is derived mainly firom 
the income of the public works. The amount apportioned to the school 
districts, last year, was |80,000. About an equal sum is raised by the 
several townships, and the money is expended for the education of children 
between the ages of five and eighteen. Of the $80,000 distributed, $40,000 
is in land, and $40,000 comes from the general fund. 

Pennsylvania distributes annually among the schools, about $200,000. 

Kentucky appropriates annually for her common schools, about $128,000. 
-^Extract from the School-law of Kentucky-^*' That it shall be the duty 
of the Commissioner of Tax, to take in the numbef of all the children in 
the county between the ages of five and sixteen, and in case of failure or 
neglect to do so, shall be fined $20, to be deducted out of his compensation 
for his services.** 

Rhode Island, by the act of 1845, appropriated annually the sum of 
$25,000 out of the public Treasury, for the support of common schools, the 
receipt of which by each town made is conditional upon Inch town raising 
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one-third of the amount of its share of the fund, by taxing itself for the 
same object 

CoNNZCTicuT appropriates for the support of common schools, annually, 
the sum of two dollars on every thousand of her Ghrand List, in addition to 
the rents and interest of her large School Fund in lands, bonds, &c., amount- 
ing to over 11,000,000. 

MASSACHusBm has set apart and established as a permanent School Fund, 
all money and stocks in the Treasury January Ist, 1835, derived from the 
sales of her Maine Unds, and claims on the U.S. for military services, and 
half the moneys received from sales ofsud lands thereafter, provided that 
said Fund shall not exceed $1,000,000. The krgest sum yet avaiUble for 
any one year is $80,000, or £7,600 curency — all the rest of the money 
required to support their schools bdng raised by local voluntary taxation. 

Educatiok in THi UNITED Statss. — It scems, says the Edinburgh Revie%D^ 
to be established in America that general education increases the efficiency 
of a nation, promotes temperance, aids religion, and checks pauperism ; while 
all concede that it diminishes crime. 

The State of New York has placed 8,600 copies of Noah Webster's quarto 
American Dictionary in her district schools. 

M. Agassi2, the eminent Professor of Zoology and Geology in Cambridge 
University, is now engaged in writing ** tiie Natural History of the Fishes of 
the United States.*' 

Itterarv aitb 3nrtttt|ic ^ntrUiflrnrr. 

Thx Maoiikt in THI UsBTUL AitTS. — One of the most recent 
uses to which magnets have been applied in the arts is the manuftusture 
of paper. Most persons must have observed on the leaves of books, more 
particularly those of an old date, certain offensive marks like spots of 
'* iron mould.** If we examine one of these blemishes, we shall, at the ' 
centre of it, find a minute particle of iron, the oxide of which, gradually formed 
by the natural moisture of the paper, has spread around to perhaps the size 
of sixpence or even larger. These iron particles, which come from the ma- 
chines employed, and cannot be avoided, are now removed from the paper 
by magnets whQst it is fluid in a state of pulp. In many of the large manu- 
factories of Birmingham and elsewhere, powerful magnets have been recentiy 
brought into use for the purpose of effecting the separation of the iron and 
brass fiimgs produced in the work carried on ; the filings of both metals are 
afterwards applied to various useful purposes, for which they would be ut- 
terly useless when mingled together as they come from the workshop; there 
is probably no other means by which they could be separated. In some 
manufactories on the continent, and I believe also in this country, where 
heavy iron and steel work is carried on, magnets are kept always at hand for 
the purpose of extracting the particles of the metal which frequentiy find 
their way into the workmen*s eyes. The " needle-grinder*s mask ** is the 
next application of magnetism to be noticed ; and there are lessons to be 
learned from the history of this invention. Any one who has visited the 
districts in which the needle manufacture is carried on, needs not be re- 
minded of the deadly effect upon the workmen of the process they are en. 
gaged in. Inhaling all day long from their earliest years an atmosphere 
impregnated with the steel dust given off from millions of needles in the pro- 
cess of sharpening — (one man alone tsca. point ten thousand in an hour) — 
before the age of twenty their health is utterly ruined, at thirty they are ema- 
ciated old men, and death comes proportionately early. A remedy was pro- 
vided : the simple plan that each man should wear whilst ^t work a kind of 
respirator of steel wire, so acted upon by magnets, as, by the power of at. 
traction, to intercept the fatal dust in its passage to the liings. (Sir John Her- 
schel remarks, that ** by these masks the air is not merely strained, but teareh- 
ed in its passage through them, and each obnoxious atom arrested and re- 
moved.") Glad, one imagines they would be, to take advantage of the dis- 
covery, but, one and all, they refused to adopt it — ^They are intelligent men 
and cannot but be convinced of the efficacy of the invention, for, at the end 
of each day's work the magnets are found to be covered with steel dust, which 
otherwise must have passed into the lungs; but still they will not adopt it, 
because at present their wages are very high, proportionately to the mischief 
they are exposed to, or, we may say, to the short duration of their lives; and 
they apprehend reduced pay if their employment should be made a healthy 
one. The utility of the compass needle in all surveying operations, every 
one must be acquainted with, as it forms an essential part of the theodolite. 
To the mmer, penetrating the recesses of the earth, and in all tunnelling opera- 
tions, it is almost as bidispensablo as to the seaman. A recent applicatioi^ 



of magnetism is, to the separation of ore from foreign matters, on the prin- 
ciple described in reference to the filings ol metals.— Jfa^n«^um ; by G,E, 
JDering, Esq, 

The Comet. — Our hemisphere is again vl^ted by one of these brilKant 
wanderers through space. As soon as the win's light became sufficientiy 
obscure, about *l\ P.M., an observer looking towards the N. W. may have seen 
the stranger at an elevation of about 80^, appearing like a star of about the 2d 
magnitude, with a tail of about ^^ In length. It is not imposmble that this 
is the comet of 1566, which is commonly supposed to be identical with that 
of 1264, yielding a period of revolution around the sun of 292 years. Mr. 
J. R. Hind, of the Royal Observatory at Greenwich, in a letter to the London 
l\mes, March *?, 1850, states computations made by Mr. Barber, of Etwell, 
with regard to perturbing causes affecting the return of the comet He found 
that " between the years 1556 and 1592, the united attraction of Jupiter and 
Saturn would diminish the period 26 days: but that, between 1602 and 1806 ; 
it would be increased by the action of Jupiter, no less than 751 days, so that 
a retardation of 488 days must take place. How much longer Saturn, Uranus, 
and Neptune, may detain it beyond this time, we do not, at present, know. 
Mr. Uind aonsidered that search should be made for it until the close of 1851; 
but later investigations, taking full cognizance of all the perturbations which 
it is likely to have encountered, have fixed its advent between 1853 and 1856. 
it is more than likely therefore, that the comet whose advent we chronicle, 
is the same as that of 1264 and 1556, whose period of revolution around the 
sun, is computed at about 290 years. — Montreal Jhuueript, 

Transmutation or Mstalb. — Many of the fundamental and leading ideas 
of the present time, appear to him who knows not what science has already 
achieved, as extravagant as the notions of the alchemist Not, indeed, 
the transmutation of metals which seemed so probable to the ancients, but 
hr stranger things Are held by us to be attainable. We have become so 
accustomed to wonders, that nothing any longer excites our wonder. We 
fix the solar system on paper, and send our thoughts literally with the ve- 
locity of lightning to the greatest distance. We can, as it were, melt copper 
in cold water, and cast it into statues. We can freeze water into ice, or 
mercury into a solid malleable mass, In white heat crucibles : and we con- 
sider it quite practicable to iUummate most brightly entbe cities with lamps 
devoid of flame and fire, and to which the air has no access. We produce 
artificially ultramarine, one of the most precious minerals ; and we believe 
that to-morrow or next day some one may discover a method of producing 
from a piece of charcoal a splendid diamond, from a bit of alum saphires or 
rubies, er from coal-tar the beautiful colouring principle of madder, or the 
valuable remedies known as quinine and morphine. All these things are 
more valuable than gold. Every one is occupied in the attempt to discover 
them, and yet this is the occupation of an individual enquirer. All are occu- 
pied with these things. Inasmuch as they study the laws of changes and 
transformations to which the matter is subject; and yet no individual b 
especially engaged in these researches, inasmuch as no one for example de- 
votes his life and energies to the solution of the problem of making diamonds 
or quinine. Did such a man exist, furnished with the necessary knowledge, 
and with the courage and perseverance of the old gold makers, he would 
have a good prospect of being enabled to solve such problem. — LeiXn^s 
Letter e on Chemistry. 

Thx Use of Geological Enowledox. — In several counties of Ohio, where 
it was supposed coal existed to the extent of a few rods or hundied yards at 
most, the geologist informed them that they might consider their supply 
inexhaustible. The rise in real estate, in different counties, was variously 
estimated at from one hundred thousand dollars to five hundred thousand 
dollars, when it was known that manufacturing means were possessed in 
such unexpected abundance. Professor John Locke, to whom was assigned 
the southwestern portion of the State, in a few moments demonstrated to the 
inhabitants of West Union that the rock under theur feet was well smted for 
lime. — They had previously been hauling lime for a number of miles. 

Advantages of BeaNiMG Smoks.— We this week visited a hrm at Bazioa 
grange, and the farmer informed us that some of his sheaves had t>eea ic 
the field five weeks, that a few years ago they would have been quite Viteck- 
ened by the smoke from Manchester, but that now they were act in the 
least discoloured. He ascribed this entirely to the practice of bnmiog smoke 
in Manchester, and he added that the owners of steam engines there were 
now compelled to bum their smoke under a penalty, but that every one of 
whom he had conversed with declared that the burning of smoke was a oob- 
siderable saving of fuel. In not a few cases an improved form of boilers baa 
been adopted to facilitate the consumption of the smoke, but the expenses 
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have been abundantly repaid. Our informant, who Tisits Manchester weekly, 
spoke of the sensible difference in walking the streets of that town. From 
the above facts it appears that the evils of smoke extend not only to the in- 
habitants of the towns themselves but to those living at a distance of many 
miles all around, and the advantages of consuming the smoke are general to 
the whole district, special to the town, and greatest of all to the owners of 
steam engines, who find the practice to be a saving of money. — Leeds Mer- 
cury. 

The Decimix Coinage. — ^The report of the select committee of the House 
of Commons appointed to inl^uire into the practicability and advantages, or 
otherwise, that would arise from adopting the decunal system of coinage, 
has been laid before the House. The report commences by stating that the 
concurrent testimony of the various witnesses with regard to the inconveni- 
ences of the existing system was clear and decided, and equally strong in 
&vor of the adoption of the decimal system upon numerous grounds; the 
report concluded by saying : ** Your committee feel that a certaui period of 
preparation destined to facilitate the transition from the present to the new 
system, is indispensable. During such a transition period, various measures 
should be adopted with a view to prepare the way for ulterior clianges, and 
to create in the public mind a desire for their completion. Your committee 
believe that no unnecessary delay should prevent the ^11 introduction of the 
decimal system, and they recommend that the necessary preparatory mea- 
sures should be entered on at the Royal Mint as soon as possible.'' — London 
Paper. 

PcTBLic Libraries. — ^Munich has seventeen public libraries, in every one 
of which strangers unquestioned may enter, peruse, and depart in peace. 
Of these institutions, the most celebrated are lending-libraries. Statistics 
preach where Sermon does not lift its voice. These are its words : In 
London there are in round numbers 500,000 volumes accessible to the 
public, or about an average of twenty-two volumes to every 100 inhabitants. 
Dublm, with all its deficiencies, has 59. In Paris, the proportion is 160 
volumes to every 100 inhabitants; in Berlin, 182; in Florence, 817; in 
Copenhagen, 467 ; in Dresden, 490 ; in Munich, 780. So that Paris is six 
times better provided than London ; Berlin, seven times ; Florence, thirteen 
times ; Copenhagen, nineteen times ; Dresden, twenty times ; and Munich, 
thirty-one times. 

The Congress Library. — ^The Congress Library was thrown open on the 
24th ult. to the public for the first time since its restoration. But one opi- 
nion prevails as to the exceeding beauty and taste of the architecture of the 
hall, its superior adaptation to tho purposes of a library, its convenience for 
reference, comprehensiveness, and simplicity of arrangements. There are 
three ranges of alcoves, one over the other for the reception of books, of 
which from twenty-five to thirty thousand volumes are already in place. 
Considerable additions have been made to the furniture of tiie hall, all of it 
made for the purpose and in harmony with the surroundings. 

Mr. Meethan, the courteous Librarian was present on the occasion, and 
greeted with his well-known cordiality taid ^bonhommie many of the former 
visitors of the hall. It will continue open, subject to the usual regulations, 
until some time in November, when it will be closed again till the commence- 
ment of Congress. 

A Valuable Table. — ^The following Table, compiled from the calcula^ 
tious of J. M. Gomett^ Esq., of Virginia, will be found exceedingly valuable 
to many of our mechanical readers : 

A box, 24 in. by 16 in. square, and 22 in. deep, will contain a barrel, or 
10,852 cubic inches. 

A box 24 in. by 16 in. square, and 11 in. deep, will contain half a barrel 
or 5,426 cubic inches. 

A box 16 in. by 16.8 in. square, and 8 in. deep, will contain 1 bushel, or 
2,150.42 cubic inches. 

A box 12 in. by 11.2 square, and 8 in. deep, will contam half a bushel, or 
1,075 cubic inches. 

A box 8 in. by 8.5 in. square, and 6 in. deep, will contain 1 peck, or 636.1 
cubic inches. 

A box 8 in. by 8 in. square, and 4.2 in. deep, will contain one-half peck, 
or 267.0 cubic inches. 

A box 7 in. by 4 in. square, 4.8 in. deep, will contain half a gallon, or 
181.4 cubic inches. 

A box 4 in. by 4 in. square, and 4.2 in. deep, will contain 1 quart, or 
67.5 cubic inches. — Farmer'f Library, 

Sir Isaac Newton and Voltaire on Bailwat Tratbllino.-- Sir Isaao 



Newton wrote a work upon the prophet Daniel, and another upon the book 
of Revelation, in one of which he said that in order to fulfil certain prophe- 
cies beCore a certain date was terminated, namely, 1260 years, there would 
bo a mode of travelling of which the men of his time had no conception ; 
nay, that the knowledge of mankind would be so increased that they would 
be able to travel at the rate of fifty miles an hour. Voltafre, who did not 
believe in the inspiration of the Scriptures, eot hold of this and said : *^ Now 
look at that mighty mind of Newton, who discovered gravity, and told us 
such marvels for us all to admire. When he became an old man, and got 
into his dotage, he began to study that book called the Bible ; and it seems, 
that in order to credit its fabulous nonsense, we must believe that the know- 
ledge of mankind be so increased that we shall be able to travel at die rate 
of fifty miles an hour. The poor dotard !" exclaimed the philosophic infide 1 
Voltaire, in the self-complacency of his pity. But who is the dotard now ? 
— Hev. J. Craig. 

Anecdote of Pitt. — Mr. Pitt was a remarkably shy man. He was on 
terms of the greatest intimacy with Lord Camden, and being at his house on 
a morning visit, ** Pitt,'^ said his lordship, " my children have heard so much 
about you that they are extremely anxious to have a glimpse at the great 
man. They are just now at dinner in the next room : you will oblige me by 
going in with-me for a moment." 

" Oh, pray don't ask me ; what would I say to them?** 

" Give them, at least, the pleasure of teeing you," 

And half led, half pushed into the room, he approached the littie group, 
looking from their father to them, fropi them to their father, twiriing his hat, 
without finding a single sentence at his disposal. So much for the domestic 
eloquence of an orator. — Selected 



STATISTICS OF THE BRITISH NORTH AMERICAN PROVINCES. 



UPPER CANADA— 1862. 



CounHet, 



JPoputa- 

turn. Aercg. 

Glengany 17596 288080 

Prescott 10487 80W)20 

Stormont 14648 250200 

Ruaaell 2870 242400 

Dundas 18811 241200 

Carleton 31807 574520 

Renfrew 9416 725000 

Lanark 27317 755000 

Grenville 20707 269280 

Leeds 80280 615400 

Frontenao 30736 868940 

Addington 15166 868700 

Lennox 7956 108000 

Prince Edward 18887 213900 

Hastings 81977 847800 

Northumberland 81229 467500 

Peterborough 15287 648800 

Victoria 11657 478200 

Durham 80782 896600 

Ontario 29571 603600 

York 80721 558100 

Simcoe 27166 1160000 

Peel 24810 293200 

Halton 18822 232000 

Wentworth •. 42619 273000 

Lincoln 23868 195700 

Welland 20141 228000 

Haldimand 18788 293524 

Norfolk 21281 383200 

Brant 25426 266004 

Waterloo 26537 828-163 

Wellmgton 26796 791604 

Grey 13217 1485906 

Bruce 2837 63476^1 

Huron 19198 892769 

Perth 15546 446728 

Oxford 82638 457600 

Elgin 25418 450200 

Middlesex 89899 690698 

Lambton 12040 699826 

Kent 17469 557000 

Essex 16817 433300 



Valuation, County Towng, 

iB611827..... Alexandria (v). 

281420 L'Orignal. . 

460852 ComwalL 

56520 

806670 Morrinburg (v) . 

1027270 Bytown. 

161167 McNab (v). 

726181 Perth. 

493946 Prescott. 

886504 BrockvUle. 

761570 Kingston. 

680234 Bath(v). 

876607 Napanoe (v). 

958566 Picton. 

940942 Belleville. 

126745:$ CobouTg. 

444614 Peterborough 

840628 Lindsaj' (v). 

1287880 Port Hope. 

1561765 Whitby. 

301^420 Toronto. 

006938 Barrio. 

1436338 Brampton. 

1094683 Milton. 

1745242 Hamilton. 

1321919 Niagara. 

1116412 MerrittsvlUe 

884167 Cayuga. 

976723 Simcoe. 

1481367 Brantford. 

1423867 Berlin. 

1110568 Guelph. 

842723 Sydenham. 

36799 Penatangore (v). 

650878 Goderich. 

683606 Stratford. 

1606024 Woodstock. 

1000000 St. Thomaa. 

1255175 London. 

696942 Port Samia. 

496579 Chatham. 

549966 Sandwich. 



953238 20794826 37187222 



LOWER CANADA— 1862, 



1. TadouAsac 

2. Chicoutimi .* 

3. 8a<i?ueiiay 

4. Montmorency 

6. Quebec , 

6. Portneuf 

7. Champlain 

8. St. Maurice 

9. Maskinongd , 

10. Berthier 

11. Jollictte 

12. Montcalm 

18. L'Assomption 

14. Montreal, Hochelaffa Riding \ 

16. Montreal, Jacques Cartler Riding i ' 



1866 Tadonssac 

7079 Chicoutimi. 

13041 BaieSt. Paul. 

9598 Chateau Richer. 

60941 Quebec 

19951 Cap Sant<^. 

18896 Batiscan. 

14147 Three Rivers 

13415 Maskinong& 

16890 Berthier. 

18218 Jollictte. 

12824 St. Patrick.: 

16866 L'Assomptiou 

77881 Montreal 
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LOWER GANAI>A--aMaMMMd. 

Popular 
Gmntisi, iion. Counip Town$, 

18. Laval... W058 He J^bub. 

17. TerrebonM 1«58 gte. ThertM. 

18. Two Mountain* 16726 Ste, ScholMOque. 

19. Argontouil MIM 8*- Placide. 

ao. Ottowa 18038 Aylmcr. 

81. Pontiao 9866 AUumetteB. 

28. Vaudreufl. »17 VaudreuiL 

23. Soulangee » 11512 Coteau du Lao. 

24. Huntingdon- 16190 Huntingdon. 

26. Beauhamois - 12162 Beanharnois. 

26. Chat^auguay.. 17354 Chateauguay. 

27. Napiervfile 18541 Sherrttigton. 

28. St Johns 16226 St. Jeaii. 

29. Laprairie 14054 Lapraine. 

80. Chambly 12585 Chambly. 

81. Verohferee 14165 Varcnn«. 

«2. Kichelleu 19850 Sorel. 

88. St. Hyacintlie 17344 St. Hyadntha 

84. RouviUe- 16838 St. Hilaire. 

86. Iberville - 14S61 St. G«>rge. 

66. Miasiaquoi, West Elding 16208 Philipeburg 

87. MiflBisquoi, Bast Biding 10010 Brome. 

88. Shefford 11088 Granby. 

89. Bagot 18«22 Upton. 

40. Drummond 9025 Drummond. 

41. Yamaaka 14748 LaBaie. 

42. Nicolet 18957 Nioolet. 

«. Arthabaska 6639 _ ^ ^ 

44. Slierbrooke 6610 SherbTwke. 

45. Shcrbrooke (town) 484/7 

4G. Stan«tead 10255 Stanstead. 

47. Compton 7463 Compton. 

48. Wolfe : 2236 . 

40. Bcauce 15507 Ste. Mane. 

60. Megantic 16357 Somerset. 

61. Lotbini6re « 16061 Ijotbini6re. 

52. Levi* 14855 St. Joseph. 

63. Dorchester 12790 St. Anselme. 

64. Bellechasae 12094 St. Michel. 

66. Montmagny 11945 Montmagny. 

66. L'Islet 10591 L'Islct. 

67. Kamouraska. 19876 Kamouraska. 

58. Temiscouata.. 14652 Biriftre du Loup. 

69. Bimouski „ 18351 BimouskL 

eo. Bonaventure 10853 CJarliale. 

61. Gaqp6 10094 Pero6. 

890261 



NEW BEUNSWICK-1861. 

1. Westmoroland 17814 Dorchester' 

2. Albert 6313 HopewelL 

8. Kent - 11410 EichibuctOj 

4." Northumberland ...» 15064 Newcastle. 

6. Gloucester 11704,.. ..JBathurst. 

6. Besttgoudi^ 4161 Dalhouslo. 

7. Victoria 6408 Grsnd Falls. 

8. Carleton 11108 Woodstock. 

19. York .., 17628 Prederickton. 

10. Sunbury 6301 Burton. 

11. Queens 10634 Gagetown. 

12. Kings 18842 Kingston. 

18. St, Johns 88^175 St. Johns. 

14. Charlotte 19938 St. Andrews. 

198800 



NOVA 80(XnA—1851. 

1. Cape Breton 17680 Sidney. 

2. Victoria lOOOO Bededue. 

3. Inverness « 16017 Port Hood. 

4. Bichmond 10881 Arichat. 

6. Sidney 1.^407 Antigonish. 

6. Guysborough ^ 10^38 Guysborough. 

7. Pictou 26698 Pictou. 

8. Halifax 89112 Halilkr. 

9. Colchester 15469 Truro. 

10. Cumberland 14860 Amherst. 

11. Hants 14330 Windsor. 

12. Xings 14188 Kcntville. 

18. Lunenbuigh. ^ 16896 Lunenburgfa. 

14. Annapolis 14286 Annapolis. 

16. Queens 7256 Liverixxrt. 

16. Digby 12262 IHgby. 

17. Yarmouth 18142 Yarmouth. 

18. Shelbume 10622 Shelbume. 

S76117 

PBINCE EDWABDS ISLAND-1848. 

1. Kings ..J 16426 Georgetown. 



62678 

BT7MMAET. 

PopulO' Square 
Provineeg, Tear, non. Miles. 

TTpperCanada 1852 963239 147832 

Lower Canada 1862 800261 

NewBrunswick 1861 193800 

Nova Scotia 1861 276117 

Prince Edwards Island, 1848 62678 

Newfoundlaud 1861 101600 

Hudson's Bay Territory, 18.51 180000 

UtonOar 1861 6000 



201989 

27700 

18746 

2134 

67000 

2500000 

170000 



2668096 8125401 



CapUaU. 
Toronto. 
Quebec. 
Frederioktoiu 
Halilkz. 
Cliarlottetown 
St. Johns. 
York Fort. 
Ni^Port. 



POPULATION 07 CHIEF CITIBB. 

1844. 

Toronto. tJ. C — •• IfgJ 

Hamilton « JS* 

ffi^;:EEEE=E=EEE « 

Frederickton. N. B. ,£02 

St. Johns, - ISSS 

HaliteN. B WOOO 

Charlestown, P. E. I ,gJJ 

St. John's. N. F MOOO 



1840. 1862. 

21000 80776 

6882 14112 

9600 11685 

87000 4fi052 

60000 17716 

4000 4458 

90000 29746 

28500 26000 

4600 4717 

19000 nooo 



MAPSOF CANADA,aLOBE8,A APPARATUS. 

FOR SALE at the Depoaitory in connection with the Education Office^ 
Toronto:— 

Map9 — ChnvM Boilers, and Vamuihed, 



£ B. 



1. Boachette*8 Map of Brittsh North America with UtesI 
Coanty diTieionfl, statieticB, &o. 7 ft. 6 in., by 4 ft 8 in 2 10 

2. Thayer, Bridgman and Fanning's Map of Oanads, Kew 
Brunswick, and Nora Scotia, with latest County divisions, 
8ft.by2ft.6in 7 

8. Outline Map of Canada, with namee of Ooonties, 2 ft. 4 in. 

by 1 ft. 10 in 5 

4. Smithes Map of Upper Canada, with names of Counties, 

Cities, Towns, Tillagea, Ac, (engrayed on copper,) 2 ft. 

by 1ft. 6. in • « 

Globes, 

1. Cornell's 9 inch Globes, with Stand, each 2 10 

2. Do. 6 do. do. do. do.. 11 

8. Holbrookes 6 loch do. do. do 6 

Apparatus. 

1. Holbrook's Box of Apparatus, with Improvements 6 10 

2. Do: do. Geological Specimens, 80 10 

8. Varty's do. do. 98 (Urge) 2 18 

4. Do. do. do. 144(fmall) 2 16 

Do. Cabinet of Natural Objects > 2 

Do. do Showing the Natural History of the Sikworm. 7 

Do. do do. do, do Bee 7 

Do. do do. do. do Wa«p... 7 



d. 


6 




6. 
6. 

7. 
8. 



UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, TORONTO. 

THE ANNUAL EXAMINATIONS will commence on FRIDAY, Septem- 
ber 80th. The examination of Candidates for Seholarshipa, and for 
admission, wDl be held on October 14, 16, 17, 18, and 19. The number of 
Scholarships offered for competition is 8 : .«. *, 

Two with the annual stipend ci £86, and exemption from Fees. 
Two with the annual stipend of iCSO, and exemption ihMB Feet. 
Two with the annual sUpend of £26, and exemption from Fees. 
Two with the annual stipend of £20, and exemption from Fees. 
One of the Scholarships in each of these grades will be awarded m the 
Classical, and the other m the Mathematical Department 

Each of tiie Scholarships is tenable for four years, on certain conditkn8» 

which may be learned on application to the President. . , . . 

Candidates are required to produce certificates of good conduct, ngned 

by the Principal or Head Master of tiie Institution, at which they have been 

educated, or by tiie Tutor by whom tiiey have been instructed. 

During the Academic year 1868, 1864, courses of Lectures will be deli- 
vered on the following subjects :— 

Oassical Literature, Ac., * »«▼. J- McCaul, LL.U, 

Metaphysics, &c.,.. ^\^'^''^r\^' 

Chemistry, Ae., ^^'^a^^'^ 

Agriculture,.. ?-?"?."*"^^Wa 

Mathematics and Natural Philosophy J. B. Chemman, M.A. 

History and Englteh Literature, JlJ^^^i^It^F l R 

Natural History, Rev. W. Hmcks, F.L.S. 

Minerology and Geology. »• J- Chapman, Esq. 

Modem Unguages, t* S'T^h wJi; a« 

Orientol Literature, J. M. Hirschfelder, Esq. 

The Courses, which are to be deUvered in Michaelmas Term, wiU cooi- 
mence on Thursday, October 20. ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ 

Parliament Buildings, ) 
Toronto, Sept. 8, 1868. ) 
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M. AEAaO, THE FEENCH ASTEONOMEE. 

The following oblituary notice of this celebrated philosopher 
is copied from the London Literary Gazette^ of the 8th 
October : — 

On Sunday eyening, 2nd October, died in Paris, at the age of 67, the 
inde&tigable and world-renowned philosopher and politician, Dominique 
Francois Arago, Perpetual Secretary of the Acad^mie des sciences, 
and member of nearly all the scientific societies of Europe. He had 
been soffering for some time past from diabetes and dropsy, but was 
actively intelligent to the last Beyond a pendulum exhibition, made 
early in life by M. Arago with M. Biot, which we shall presently notice, 
the career of this eminent physicist was not distinguished by any 
elaborate, great work. His mind was chiefly on the alert for the 
inyestigation of passing phenomena, and the discussion of passing 
topics. He made almost an infinity of small researches, of which the 
publication is scattered in various memoirs during a long series 
of years, and sometimes they were extremely important Chemisty, 
physics, mechanics, natural history, philosophy and literature, all 
engaged his attention by turns,and it was his boast that every man was an 
idler who did not work fourteen hours a-day. For his researches in 
the comparatively new science of electro-magnetism he had the honour 
in 1852, to receive the Copley Medal of the Royal Society. ** Assure 
M. Arago,'* said the Preeidant, Sir Humphry Davy, in his address to 



Sir James South, who was charged with the mission, " of the lively 
interest we take in his ingenious and important researches. Tell him 
we are extremely impatient to know the results of his experiments in a 
field so new and fertile.^' 

M. Arago was bom 1786, at Estagel, near Perpignan. His parents 
were of the middle class, and his father after the great revolution 
became cashier of the mint in that town. Having evinced an early 
interest in the pursuit of natural philosophy, M. Arago was sent to 
Montpellier to study mathematics and the branches of knowledge 
required for admission to the Ecole Polytechnique. He was prepared 
at the age of seventeen to pass the preliminary examination, and did so 
with an idat that made him to be placed first in the list of candidatea. 
Admitted to the schools, he imderwent the examinations with distinc- 
tion, and having decided on a scientific career, obtained the appointment 
of Secretary to the Bureau des Longitudes. The zeal and acquirements 
of M. Arago in that capacity attracted the attention of Monge, and ho 
recommended him to. the government in 1806 as a fit and proper 
person to undertake, in conjunction with M. Biot, the measurement of 
the arc of the terrestial meridian. This measurement, on the basis of 
the decimal system, had been made between Dundirk and Barcelona, 
and MM. Biot and Arago were commissioned to continue it from 
Barcelona to the Balearic Isles. Provided with the necessary instru- 
ments, they established themselves on the summit of Mount Galatzo in 
Catalonia, and entered into communication with two Spaniards, charged 
to assist them, located on a mountain in the Isle of Ivica. In 1807 the 
operations were so far advanced as to enable M. Biot to return to 
Paris to make some calculations, and M. Arago was left alone on his 
onerous mission, when a war broke out between France and Spain. 
The peasantry, imagining from the peculiarity of his operations, that 
he was a spy, attempted to murder him. He escaped, however, m 
disguise, to the coast, and managed to embark in a vessel bound for 
Belver. After remaining there for some considerable time, M. Arago 
obtained leave to proceed on board an Algerine vessel to MarseiUes, but 
no sooner had he reached the French coast when the vessel was seized 
by a Spanish corswr, and carried captive to Rosas. M. Arago was 
detjuned a prisoner some time, and subjected to much ill-treatment; 
and when at last the vessel was set at liberty, it was cast ashore m a 
violent tempest on the coast of Africa, and he was conveyed as a 
prisoner before the Dey. In 1809 M. Arago obtained his release Mid 
returned to Paris, and as a tribute to his energy and talent under 
these trying circumstances he was elected, at the early age of twenty, 
three a member of the Academy of Sciences, in the place of the 
illustrious Lalande. He was appointed about the same time a professor 
of the Ecole Polytechnique ; and now may be said to have commenced 
that eminent scientific career which he pursued with undimmished 
vigour to within a few days of his death. Only three J^^'^^'^l^^l 
was working on a new edition of his memoir on thunder, and he had 
ust requested M. Babinet to prepare for him a table of the bost 
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detefmiDed numbers of the length of undulations to complete a paper 
on light The subjects in which M. Arago may be said to have most 
cUstingttished himself are Magnetic and Rotatory Polarisation, Magnetism 
by the action of Currents, and Magnetism by Rotation; and to him we 
•we the invention of the Polariscope. \ 

The following is a list of the principal memoirs of M. Arago, which, 
it is to be hoped, will be collected into a single work : — Mlmoirs sur 
les A£Bnitds des Corps par la Lumi^re, et particuliirement sur les 
forces, r^fKngerentes des aififerents gaz ** — Mdmoire sur une Modification 
remarquable qu'eprourent les Ravons lumineux dans leur passage a 
trayers certain corps diaphenes, ic.— ** M^moire sur TAction que les 
Rarons de Lumiire polarises ezercent les uns sur les autres" — 
**Kecueil d^Obsertations g^od^siques, astronomiques, fta*^ — **Sur les 
Ohronometras " — "Sur les quantit^s de Pluie qui tombent k direrses 
hauteur an desus du sol" — "Tables des Temp^rateurs extremes 
obserre^s k Paris et dans d^autres lieuz " — " Sur la Lune rousse " — 
De la RoR^e ** — "Sur les Explosions des Machines k Vapeur ** — Sur les 
Etoiles multiples " — Notice historique sur le Pole voltaiqne "— " Sur les 
' Puits for^H, connus sous le nom de puits art^siens *' — Sur la demi^re 
Apparition de la Com^te de Halley *'Sur les Hi^roglyphes ^gypticns '^ — 
**Sur le Tonnerre" — ^Notice sur fierschel," ftc., £c 

After the Revolution of 1880, M. Arago was denominated Director of 
the Observatory of the Bureau des longitudes; and he succeeded 
Fourier, whose iloge he pronounced, as Perpetual Secretary of the 
Academy of Sciences. The " Annuaire des Longitudes " was under 
his direction ; and he founded, in conjunction with Gay-Lifssac, the 
'*Recueil des Annales Physique de Chimie." In 1884, M. Arago 
Tisited this country and attended the meeting of the British association 
at Edinburgh. As a mark of special distinction on that occasion he 
was presented with the freedom of the city; and at the meetings of the 
sections, where he took part in some of the discussions, his remarks 
were listened to with the deference due to his reputation. 

To the political career of M. Arazo we need only refer for the sake of 
noticing the services which he rendered to science as a member of the 
Chamber of Deputies. On all questions relating to subjects connected 
with his scientific or literary pursuits his remarks had great weight It 
was owing to his advocacy that the chamber voted,a sum of money for 
printing the works of Laplace and of Fermat, and for other similar 
purposes. He was a brilliant orator, and always firm and independent 
in his principles. In his earliest youth he refused to vote for the eleva- 
tion of Bonaparte to the Consulship and the Empire, and on the 
memorable coup d'Stat of the present Bonaparte he refused to take a 
vote of allegiance^ though threatened with the loss of his appointments, 
bis only means of subsistence. 11 e was the beau idial of a Republ ican, 
and many will remember his activity as a member of the Provisional 
(Jovemment that existed for a brief period on the downfall of Louis 
Philippe. The French critic Timon, ppeaking of him as a parliamentary 
orator, says, " when Ara^ ascends the tribune, the chamber, attentive 
and curious, becomes silent The spectators in the public tribunes 
lean forward to look at him. His stature is commanding, his hair 
curling and flowine, and his fine head in the southern type denominates 
the Assembly. The muscular contraction of the temples shows firm- 
ness and meditation, which mark him out as a superior man. Unlike 
most of our orators who speak on anything and everything, and three times 
out of four know not what they say, Araeo only speaks on profound 
questions, which add the attraction of science to the interest of the 
occasion. He addresses himself at the same time to the interests and 
the passions of his auditory. He consequently masters it Scarcely 
has he entered on his subject than every eye is fixed upon him. He 
takes, so to speak, science in his hand, strips it of its asperities and 
technical formuto, and renders it so easy that the most ignorant are 
charmed and astonished at finding they understand it." 

M. Arago was a thoroughly honest man, and greatly respected in 
Paris by all classes. He was buried on Wednesday in the Cemetery 
of P^re-l»-Chaise, and though it rained incessantly, the flineral procession 
was followed by two or three thousand persons. The Emperor was 
represented at Uie ceremony by the Grand Marshal of the Palace. 



AN OBSTACLE TO IMPROVEMENT. 
** Ehnan knowledge ir« dig up with endleat toU."— T<mtv. 

BittVLAftiTT and ponetualitj of attendance are in the highest degree desir- 
able. The report! of some sohools within our knowledge are exceedingly 
favorable in thii respect The names of many pupils are reported, who are 
never absent, never late. This reminds one of a millennial age in teaching. 
But sach oases are rare. People now-a-days are so anxious to obey the 
apostolio izganctlon and ** prove all things,*' that frequently we must not ex- 
pert to have the same pupils under our care loneer than a few months, and 
perhaps a few weeks. This is eminently true of many'of our higher semin- 
aries. It seems to be not less so of many of our common schools ; for al- 
^ongh the pupils may not change, the teachers do ; which is productive ot 
even more disastrous edicts, 

. Kot unfrequently every suocesslve term brings a new incumbent to office. 
Whftherthli bedoDebaoanse the former lecher is dsiemed unfit, or because 



the committee-men have a diffidence about retaining a good teacher, and so 
depriving the rest of the world of bis services, doeo not plainly appear* 

We cannot be held responsible for impossibilities. We think that sis 
months, or even a year, and that of uninterrupted attendance, is short time 
enough, (nay too shori,) to make deep and lasting impressions upon the 
mind of the scholar. What shall be done in every case we cannot tell. — 
Certainly the teacher, as the first thing, should earnestly desire to have it 
otherwise. His most earnest efforts should be turned in that direction. If, 
as in many of our higher seminaries, it results from the shortness of the 
terms and the changing nature of the school, he can do little. He must 
heat the iron as hot as he can in a short time, and strike hard and fast. — 
Perhaps he will appear to lose all his labor : and it may be, on the other 
hand, that impressions of surpassing beauty will be made even in that short 
time, which will be to hia praise and honour hereafter. That teacher has 
much need of faith. He may well for his encourigement remember the 
words of Scripture, ** In the morning sow thy seed ; in the evening with- 
hold not thy hand ; for thou knowest not whether shall prosper, this 
or that." 

If the difficulty we speak of proceeds from frequent change of pUce in 
the teacher, we of course can suggest no remedy, so fai as it is the fault 
of others. It is truly sad that any of our calling should be so much tike 
certain observances in the Episcopal Church, called *' moveable feasts.'* A 
rolling stone gathers no moss ; so a teacher that is constantly moving, has 
little prospect of benefitting others or enriching himself But we slioiild 
not be blind to the fact that quite a large portion of the schools of New 
England are still taught in this way. We would not say a word to diacoor 
rage teachers thus employed. Past experience proves that much can be 
done. Such persons have soum advsntagea ; they have no antipathies in 
pupils to conquer ; they do not usually commence their lal>or8 afler a vaea* 
tion, the weeks of which have been hardly sufficient to recruit an exhausted 
frame. He is a poor teacher who, when brought in conuct with a 
group of pupils, for a single term even, with all the disadvantages suggest- 
ed, does not accomplish much, and erect a monument more lasting than 
stone. 

But there is another difficnlty ; it is a great irregularity and want of 
punctuality in pupils. Even these short periods (^attendance wehavespo* 
ken of, are broken by many a long parenthesis for genteel amusenienta, and 
for housework. Bow many cases of comfortable sickness I How piesnng 
is the labor of the faim 1 What long errands to the shoemaker or store I— 
How tardily the Congress of youthful deli*gates from the kitcheps and bams 
of the village, assemble on a w interns morning I The truthful parent £ui* 
cies that a delay of a few minutes can make but little difference. And alas! 
he reasons too correctly ; for if his child is habitually late, it makes indeed 
little diflTerence whether or not he is there at all. 

What can be done ? The teacher has no authority to command attend- 
ance. He has no magnetism to quicken the lingering focitsteps, and draw 
in the reluctant pupil to hia Unk. What can he do? The evil la a great 
one ; no school, no pupil can prosper, if habitually tardy or irregular.— 
Every Ute footstep is giving a lesson to future life ; tardy scholars will cei^ 
tainly make tardy men. But what course shall the teacher pursue ? 

In the first place let him deprecate the evil. Again, let him not worry 
over it, or indeed over any thing else ; worrying shortens more lives than 
intemperance or the sword. Let him be invariably prompt himself; actiona 
speak louder than words. Let him keep a careful record of all tardiness 
and absences, and call the attention of the school to them. If circumstan- 
ces permit him to exercise authority, let hun doit. At least let htm keep a 
careful record of these matters anu show the ofiTenders how they look on 
paper. One prevailing fault of teachers is a neglect of keeping an account 
with their school. A fair and well-kept record of all irregulariues of attend- 
ance, and of the character of recitations, will be of as great service in school- 
keeping as a systena of maps in geography. 

Let the teacher, if possible, kindle some ambitiim to be punctual among 
the members of the school ; the cure is nearly effected then. If this be not 
attainable, let the matter be referred to the parents, at their homes, or on a 
meeting of the district Show them that this is a question in ** loss and 
gain.^ Show them that an absence of one day in the week will take away 
one half the benefit of the term. Show them that a tardiness of one ban 
hour each session, will in an ordinary term make eleven or twelve daya, and 
result in a loss of eleven twelfths of the expected gain, besides entailing 
upon them the odious habit of being forever a little after the time. 

We donbt not that with such representations you would rouse at home a 
disposition to co-operate with you. Can you accomplish this, and effect a 
reform, you may reckon it one of the noblest fruits of your labor for your 
pupils. Punctuality is the life of business. Lord Nelson remarked that he 
owed much of his success in life, to the fact, that he had made it a rule to 
be always fifteen minutes before the time. 

But if scholars, after all, will be transient, and your pupils and their pa^ 
rents cannot be reformed, ** fret not thyself in any wise to do evil.** We 
know not what others may advise ; but we recommend that such pupils be 
referred at once to the "committee on unfinished business,** and as soon as 
possible to the ** committee on foreign relations I"— ifossacAiMslte Tnekgr. 

WHAT IS DONE, HAVE WELL DONE. 
"Work once well done, is twice done." 
Much of our instruction lacks that vigor of discipline, and the nerve, and 
persiiteney, that will entitle us to future remembrance. 

Would you, teacher, be long remembered ? Then do this day's work 
well. Are you employed with the youngest class of pupils? Then so much 
the more important your work ; for on the solidity of the foundation de- 
pends the permanency of the whole. Are you daguerreotyping the nnmeTi 
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ation table or the columns of addition, on the ^lind of a pupil or a class f ^ 
Do It well, oh, ire beaeech you ! do it well. Let no man have the honor of 
doing that work afler you. Be daunted by no discouraguraenui. If the sun 
goe» down while you are clambering over ihe first unit*s figure, then let the 
night rest only on a parenthesis in your labor. Let the morrow find you 
engaged in the same toiUoino ascent, dragging up your pupil afbcr you. — 
Arul ir many suns rise and set before the end is attained, still resolve that it 
4hall be done, * 

And so through all the departments of instruction. Resolve that tbh 
thing shall be learned, that principle shall be understood, that intricate 
places shall be cleared up ; and let it be known that from your decisions 
there is no appeal ; and that any attempt to overleap or evade your will, is 
just as futile as haggling with the decrees of fate. 

Do not understand us to refer by this to any pestering particularity, which 
•ome teachers mistake for thoroughness. They will tell you of a dozen ways 
to prove simple subtraction, and make their pupils perform a perfect incu- 
bation for a week over a pair of Arabic figures to hatch out somo new rela- 
tion. All this may be good for an Encyclopedia, but it Is not in place in 
the school-room. We refer merely to a practical and thorough knowledge 
' of any given rule or process ; aud this the pupil should have just so far as he 
extends his explorations. Is it a page of the cUssics ? let not your pupil 
turn over another leaf, till he can construe it as rapidly as his mother 
tongue. Literal and rapid translation is the best rule of prosody. Is it bank 
discount ? let him not dismiss that theme till ho can write a note and obtain 
an endorser, and manage his " days of grace," and tdt how he does it too, 
aa knowingly as one who walks up the steps of a bank to obtain a loan. 

If this has not been the way in which you have shaded your pictures 
heretofore, then, fellow teachers, when you next go to your school-room, we 
ask you to put your determination to have it so, in the imperative uiood. — 
Without one word of fretfuiness, or any oflfensive show of authority ; with 
nothing on your part but clear ideas and an inflexible will, your pupils will 
Mon know what vigorous discipline means. 

And oh I never forget that this discipline we speak of, to be serviceable, 
must be expended upon the reason, and not upon the memory. The fault 
of past instruction has been, not, perhaps, that it cultivated the .memory 
too much, but tne thinking powers too little. Would you, therefore, benefit 
your pupils ? teach them how to think, how to analyze and reflect. Make 
every process a reasoning, reflective process. For this purpose you will 
rely mostly on the mathematical branches ; for as * Lord Bacon says, 
'* If a man*a wits be wandering, let him study the mathematics;'* and for 
the raase of pupils, arithmetic will take the precedence of every other 
branch. 

In this study, then, as indeed in every other, have done forever with that 
careless, rapid way, that proves nothing, knows nothing, only that ** the 
rule says so." Kever ^ke the pupiPs assertion that lie understands this 
part or that. Nothing is more deceptive. Human nature does not love the 
labor of patient thought. Hence tlie shifts and subterfuges that the pupil 
will resort to, to avoid the trial, are endless. 

Stind up in your flrm determination, and see that the pupil perceives the 
wherefore at every step, and give$ it unatked. Let every process be reasoned 
out, let every dark passage be threaded through and through, till the footsteps 
fall with unfiearing confidence in the blindest part. This may be hard tor 
the teacher, and hard for the taught ; but there is no excellence without 
great labor. If the pupil recoils, hold him firmly to the work. If the pa- 
rent interferes, tell him, as Ceres told the father of Triptolemus of old, 
" Unless I hold your sou in the flame and bury him in coals of fire, I cannot 
make him wholly immortal.** 

We say again, it is hard. It is this that leads the good teacher often to 
say, '' Who is sufficient for these things ?" And any thing but an indomitable 
will, will sometimes yield. But if you are endeavoring to invigorate your 
pupil with the power of consecutive thought, you are in the right. And 
whoever may doubt, whoever may deride, whoever mav oppose, persevere ; 
consider it is your " mission," to wake up hujuan souls to the ability and 
luxury of thought. Tire not ; but every day march all your force against 
the castle of indolence in the soul, and with your blows as heavy as sledge- 
hammers, demonstrate on its never opened doors the wonderful proposition 
to them, that the powers that sleep therein, are capable of a few moments 
of unbroken wakefulness. It is from that we expect to give perpetuity to 
our work. 

" 'Tis thus that painters write their names at Co I** 
You might punctuate the whole earth with pyramids and obelisks, and fur^ 
row out Amasons with the point of your cane, and your work would not be 
so permanent as this. True, your fiime or reward may not be present ; 
community may compensate you but poorly ; your pupils even may not 
esteem you now. Bat it was a noble remark of Kepler, " God has waited 
six thousand years for a beholder ; cannot Kepler wait a few years for a 
reader ?" It has been the way with the world*s best heroes, to go through 
■cenes of fiery trial, and then suffer an early apothesis for want of bread. 

" Seven cities fought for Homer dead. 
Through whteh. Homer living, begged his bread." 
Nevertheless, the good teacher is one of society* s best and most perma- 
nent benefactors. Then, fellow laborers, linger here over this thought, and 
learn the sustaining lesson, taught in the school of the glorious prophets and 
martyrs, and heroes of all time : 

•* 8t!U achieving, stlU pursuing. 
Learn to labor and to wvt.*^ 



To the industrious man, •yery day is a little life, and eyerj night fi 
mueheayfltt. 



RESPECTIVE OFFICES OF TEACHERS AND TEXT-BOOKS. 

Teachers and Text-Books are the instrunfentalities of the school-room 
to furnish knowledge and mental discipline to the young. Where the 
oflRce of the former concludes, and that of the latter commences, it is 
difficult to determine. In ancient countries, and especially in Greece, 
youth were instructed orally ; while in many schools at the present 
day, scholars receive little instruction but what they obtain fipom 
books, the prescribed duty of the teacher consisting merely in an 
examination of their proficiency not in the study, but in the text-book. 
Many teachers seem to forget that books are only means of study, not 
its end. Reflecting upon the noble minds, trained chiefly by oral 
instruction, in the academies and lyceums at Athens, I have sometimes 
thought our book education must be inferior to their lectures, calling 
forth as it seems to do, less effort to remember and understand what 
can be read over and over again, and each sentence pondered, than to 
apprehend that which was but once uttered, to recall that which was 
but once heard*, and therefore less adapted to develop and strengthen 
mind. 

But perhaps this method of instruction is better adapted to adults 
than to children — still, as a scholar, I have experienced a great difler- 
ence between the dry discussion of a particular subject in a text-book, 
and listening to a warm and lively explanation of the same subject b^ 
the teacher; and a hundred times m hearing recititi.ms in my own 
classes, when dull and d >wncast countenances told me plainly enough 
that the author had failed to make himself understood, and when, 
after changing the form of the question an I simplifying the language, 
I was still unable to convey a proper idea of the subject, 1 haye thrown 
down the book, and with black-board and chalk or illustrations of my 
own, in five minutes the whole class has been roused up, and faces 
before inanimate, were all glowing with delight, and sometimes 
with tears streaming down them. There is a life-giving power in the 
words and explanations of a teacher well versed in what he attempts 
to teach, and deeply interested in making it understood, that no book 
however well-written can ever give. 

It is the living speaker in contrast with the printed oration — the 
letter of a friend compared with the warm pressure of his hand and his 
words of welcome. The eye, the countenance, the very motion of the 
body — all speak, and tend greatly to secure the attention of the class, 
and deepen the impression upon their minds. Besides, the teacher 
has the advantage of the author in being able to select for illustration, 
objects familiar to the scholar. Incidents are constantly occurring 
about a school-room, which seized upon by the intelligent teacher, may 
serve to illustrate important principles, while those selected by an 
author must necessarily be in a degree unknown. And this is an 
important matter. As tong as knowledge is considered by the pupil 
as having but little relation to the affairs of life, he can take but a 
small degree o5 interest in its acquirement. He must feel that it con- 
cerns himself— his home — and the constantly recurring phenomena of 
nature about him. This capability of making the passing events of the 
school-room and of home minister to the end of teaching, is one of the 
surest tests of a teacher^s fitness for his office ; for nothing will add 
more, if as much, to promote an interest in study among scholars. 

Pardon this digression. I mean not to argue whether it is best to 
teach vnth books or vsithout them.* They do not prevent the skilful 
teacher from making his own explanations and illustrations; while 
without them, many a poor fellow would be sadly puzzled to supply 
their place, by requisitions upon his own stock of knowledge. 

Admitting therefore, the necessity of text-books, and that it would 
be inconvenient and improper to dispute with them, two questions 
arise: — 1. What are their true functions? and, 2. How should they 
be prepared, to adapt them to the purpose* of teaching? 

These are questions in an educational point of view, of great 
mngnitude, and about which, men of much experience in teaching 
differ ; and what I shall offer, is not intended as a solution of the& ; 
only the expression of an opinion, which Upon examination, may be 
found to be a greater or less approximation to the truth. 

What then are the true functions of text-books ? What want do 
they supply in the school ? 

Children are sent to school to be educated. Whether they are so 
or not, will mainly depend upon their own exertions. But teachers 
and text-books are important auxiliaries in the work. The first place 
must, however, be given to the teacher ; and from the multiplicity of 
duties incumbent upon him to discharge, it is absolutely impossible to 
devote much time to each individual scholar, and he is compelled to 
employ a substitute in the text«book. The true functions of text-books 
therefore, seem to me to be two, viz: — 1. To aid the pupil. 2. To 
assist the teacher. We will speak of the latter office first; 

While text books are designed to assist the teacher, it is only at 
particular times, and in a circumscribed sense. It is gross abuse of 
them when employed to compensate for the teacher's want of informa- 
tion. That teaching must, indeed, be superficial which is confined to 
the printed page, and enlivened by nothing original. The teacher 
should he oompetent to teach every study iu his school %Hth9Ut books 
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He should' be able >o aoWe all qaestions in arithmetic, withoat reference 
to rule, answer all ihose in geogiaphy and t^rammar without ihe 
neceMity of hunting the atlas, or examining tlie grammar book. Un- 
lesB be can do thin, he can never teach well, or gain that confidence in 
bia ability* which all experienced educators agree is so eRsential to 
■uccessi and eren the semblance of which costs the aKSumption of 
•o much false dignity, and so much pretended knowledge on the part 
of some of us school-masters. 

The teachers should not only be able to render every needful assist- 
ance in the school without reference to text-books, but he should also 
be competent to conduct the recitations without them. Horace Mann 
remarks, that in Germany the very best results follow from this method. 
There,ttie teacher never looks in a book, while hearing a recitation, 
BO matter in what study. His head is his text-book— his library. He 
can keep his eye constantly upon the class— glance from side to side, 
Mcomodate his qoMtions to the drcumstances — watch the struggling 
mind as it essays to surmount their difficulties, and keep alive the 
interest of tfie dass, instead of permitting it to flag during every 
Interval of the times of hunting and putting the questions, and after- 
wards examining to see if the answer be correct ; and these are no 
insigniflcant advantages. Text-books, therefore should not be used in 
hearing redtatwns ; and, answers to questions — all questions at the 
bottom of the page, or at the end of the book, should be omitted in 
their preparation. Neither, in my judgment, can any argument be 
offered in support of the numerous keys to arithmetic, algebra, d:a, 
geographical keys, keys to lessons in the languages, ftc, &c, which 
ire now published and find a welcome pUce in many of our schools; 
unless it he that it is proper to reward indolence, or render a tribute 
to ignorance. So much evil have I seen grown out of their use, that 
were it not for the aid they sometimes furnish to those who have no 
opportunity for a teacher's assistance, I would say that great benefit 
would follow, if the whole tribe, mctuding literal translations of the 
ancient authors^ were made into a huge bonfire and burned. 

It is not then to enable the teacher to teach what he does not 
know — to ask questions that he could not answer, nor to find a con- 
renient explanation of difficulties without the " wear and tear '* of 
mind necessary in other circumstances, that text-books are usefiil to 
him ; but it is to supply his pUce when otherwise engaged— to teach 
in his absence— to fill up with important work the hours which would 
otherwise be firittered away in idlenesfl. This^ too, is the manner in 
which they ud the pupiL Had the teacher no other duties but to 
attend to a single class, text-books would be unnecessary. 

liOt meproye this. Suppose a class in arithmetic-lesson, the Single 
fiule of Three. Now. a teacher can explain this much better than 
can be done in a book. Afterwards, it would be an easy matter to 
oompose questions, bringing in the names of his pupils, and making 
vae of transactions with which he knows them to be fiimiliar, and thus, 
be could oonyey more knowledge in a single lesson than they could 
obtain from a book in a week. But he has not time for all this. 
Other cUisses must be heard, so he explains the rule, gives each 
member of the class a book containing questions^ and requests their 
solution by the next recitation. It is so with all studies. The position 
of text-books, therefore, is subordinate to that of the teacher — their 
teachings are inferior to his, and that their introduction into the schol- 
room is of advanta^ at all is owing to his multiplied duties, which 
preclude the possibihty of his paying much attention to each individual 
But this is necessarily so— their function is an important one, and to 
Ailfil it properly requires much skill in their preparation. I shall 
probably have something to say about this in a future number. — 
Ohio Jcttmal qfUdueahan. 

fiiu(t\iuttu. 

INFLUKNOE OF GREAT MEN. 
There is no subject, apparently, upon which we differ so much (torn 
the opinions expressed by authors and editors in general, as to what 
'* constitutes a great man." When mighty statesmen and triumphant 
warriors belonging to any nation fall bifore the scythe of death, the 
whole land puts on sackcloth and goes into mourning. We have seen 
two recent instances of this kinJ in different parts of the world ; we 
allude to the death of Webster among ourselves, and that of Wellington 
in England. Intellects cannot be measured by the rule or square, nor 
can greatness be measured by public requiems and monuments. We 
QUI only form an opinion as to the greatness of men by what they have 
done, •• bv theur worksye shall know them." We hear men firequently 
boast of the genius of Hannibal, Csesar, Napoleon, and Wellington ; of 
the hitellect of Burke, Pitt: Hamilton and Webster I but neither war- 
riors nor orators stand in tne fix>nt rank of intellect, they must take a 
lower place than many men of science, whose greatness we seldom hear 
a word about. What intellect among warriors and statesmen can rank 
with that of Galileo, Kepler, Leibnit^ Bacon, Newton, Euler, Wollas- 
too, La Place, BUusk, Lavoisier, Davy, Watt, Boyle, Franklin, Ac. We 



might mention others, but these are enough for our purpose. The 
works which those men have accomplished, affect all men ; ibey meet 
UB on the right hand and on the lelt every day and every night, and 
they will do so to othi^rs through all coming ages. The victories of 
Hannibal were all shattered and blasted by the single defeat of Zama, 
and the whole of Napoleon's conquests sunk for ever on the single field 
of Waterloo. It is true that the speeches and writings of statesmen 
do not perish so suddenly ; Ihey go down and are read by succeeding 
generations, but at the same time new circumstances arise, which lead 
men who were considered wise in one generation to be looked upon by 
another as doubtful preceptors, or as false lights for a new age. It is 
different with those profound thinkers and dUcoverers in the scientific 
world ; they are the intellectual Titans. When we hear people speak 
of a great man we ask what he has done, and we try his works to see 
if they are the genuine coin. The rolling stars by night continnally 
remind us of Galilee, Kepler, Berschel, and La Place. There is not an 
apple falls to the ground but reminds us of the great Newton. The 
liehtning fleeting from doud to cloud, reminds us of our own IVanklin 
who brought it down from the skies as the hunter brings down the 
eagle in his flight. The lives of hundreds are saved every year by 
Davy's Safety Lamp. The invention of Watts has multiplied the power 
of man over inanimate matter more than a million fold ; and the geni- 
us of Fulton has made a turnpike of the Atlantic, We would not 
perhaps have written upon this subject at present, but recently we 
have %een so much in our daily papers about great men and great in- 
tellects, and so much has been said about them by orators and others; 
and comparisons between this one and that one having been made, and 
seeing nothing at all said about men of science and inventors, whose 
reasonings often took sublimer flights than the imagination of Shaks- 
peare, we have said this much and could say a great oeal more to for- 
tify our position, that warriors and statesmen must take a lower rank 
for genius and intellect than those men whose names we haye men- 
tioned. There are als» others, of whom we have not room to speak, 
but assuredly our men of science, discoverers, and inventors, are the 
great ones (speaking of intellect,) of the earth. Time would fail us to 
tell how Kepler discovered the laws which govern the planets in their 
orbits, how Newton has arranged the whole universe before his mind, 
and discovered the force which guides a planet in its course, a sparrow 
in its flight, and the great tides of the sea which refresh and fortify our 
shores ; of WoUaston making metal threads finer than those of the 
spider; of Davy resolvins metals out of stones by galvanism ; of Ste- 
pntsnson driving his iron norse over mountain and moor; of Daguerre 
using the sun beam for a pencil ; and of Morse the lightning for his 
pen. Igporant and circumscribed in intellect, must that man be, who, 
in speaking of great men, fails to perceive and mention the dalma of 
philosophers and men of science; ^Am, Paper. 

A POOR BOY RAISED TO EMINENCE— GEO. WILSON. 

A few years since as Mr. Gallaudet was walking in the streets of 
Hartford, there canv.e running to him a poor boy, of very ordinary 
appearance, but whose fine intelligent eye fixed the attention of the 
gentleman as the boy inquired, *' Sir, can you tell me of a man who 
would like a boy to work for him, and learn him to read ?'* ** Whose 
boy are you, and where do you live ?" " I have no parents,^ was the 
reply, '* and have just run away from the workhouse becaicse they 
would not teach me to read." The gentleman made arrangements wim 
the authorities of the town and took the boy into his own fiimily. 
There he learned to read. Nor was this all. He soon acquired the 
confldence of his new associates, by faithfulness and honesty. He was 
allowed the use of his friend^s library, and made rapid progress in the 
acquisition of knowledge. It became necessary, after a while, that 
George should leaye Mr. Gallaudet, and he became apprentiood to a 
cabinet maker in the neighborhood. There the same integrity won 
for him the favor of his new associates. To gratify his inclination for 
study, his master had a little room finished for him in the upper part 
of the shop, where he devoted his leisure time to his favorite pursuita 
Here he made largo attainments in mathematics, in Ihe French language 
and other branchea^ After being in this situation a few years, as he 
sat at tea with the family one evening, he all at once remarked that he 
wanted to go to France. 

" Go to France I" said his master, surprised that the apparently con- 
tented and happy youth had thus suddenly become dissatisfied with 
his situation— "for what?' 

" Ask Mr. Gallaudet to tea to-morrow evening," continued George, 
" and I will explain." 

His kind friend was invited accordingly. At tea time the apprentice 
presented himself with his manuscripts in English and French, and 
explained his singular intention to eo to France. 

" In the time of Napoleon," said" he, "a prize was offered by the 
French Government for the simplest rule of measuring plane sur&cea 
of whatever outline. The prize has never been awarded, and that 
method I have discovered." 

He then demonstrated his problem, to the surprise and gratification 
of his friends, who immediately furnished him with the means of de- 
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fraying his expenses, and with lettei-s of introduction to the Hon. Lewis 
Cass, then our minister to the Court of France. He was introduced 
to Louis Puillippe, and in the presence of the king and nobles, and 
plenipotentaries, this American youth demonstrated his problem, and 
received the plaudits of the court He received the prize, which he 
had ciaarly won, besides valuable presents from the king. 

He then took letters of introduction, and proceeded to the Court of 
8t James, and took up a similar prize, offered by the Royal Society, 
and returned to the United Statea Here he was preparing to secure 
the benetit of his discovery by patent, when he received a letter from 
the Emperor Nicholas himselt; one of whose ministers had witnessed 
his demonstrations at London, inviting him to make his residence at 
the Russian Court, and furnishing him with ample means for his 
outfit 

He complied with the invitation, repaired to St Petersburgh, and is 
now Professor of Mathematics in the Royal College, under the special 
protection of the Autocrat of all the Russias ! 

RULES FOR YOUNG MEN TO RISE IN BUSINESS. 

The history of commerce is fraught with principles of deep practical 
Talue to young men. He who wishes ultimately to be a master, 
should be something more than a servant If he carries to the ex- 
treme length the simple question of hours, minutes, and money, the 
chances are fearfully against him that he will never come to much. 
The first for rising is, that a young man shall make common cause 
with his employer, that he shall cnUAly identify himself with his inter- 
ests. We have freqently heard of individuals in manu&ctories, as being 
noted for a sort of selfish decision, boasting to the effect, that were a 
hammer, mallet, or otiier tool lifted when the clock began to strike, 
they would not bring it down. The men who talk in this style think 
it is very grand — very independent ; and foolish boys who hear it, are 
too apt to admire, and, in their turn, to repeat the boast, and to imitate 
the folly. Mark these men, and see what comes of them 1 

But the matter does not end here. They who do this will do more 
— they will drag, drawl, idle, and while away their time, longing for 
the hour that shall set them free, careless of the concern in hand, and 
reckless of the interests of theur master. Now, as the tendency of 
one passion is to produce another, so the tendency of indifference is to 
produce indifference. They who pursue such a course have no claim 
to consideration beyond legal demands; and as they mete it shall be 
measured to them again. 

We could give a young man rules whereby without fail, he could 
rise in any commercial establishment whatever. Let him show all 
the zeal of a partner ; let him be first at the factory in the morning, 
and last out at night Let it be with him a study how to please cus- 
tomers, to improve the character of the house, to give cohesion and 
fixity to everything that comes under his influence. Such virtue as 
this will not long escape the notice of an employer ; and it cannot be 
noticed without being felt, nor felt without being at length rewarded. 
The result will be the increase of emolument, and, when circumstances 
admit of it, advancement in place. He will rise step by step, till you 
find him an overseer — in all probability very soon a junior partner, 
and, in process of time, the whole concern may come into his own 
hands. Such things have resulted scores and hundreds of times in the 
commercial world. 

Now, if the youthful reader will take this council, and act upon it, 
before ten years pass over his head he will find his account in it to an 
extent which will redound more to his benefit than if we had made 
him a present of hundreds, perhaps of thousands of pounds. This is 
a divine plan — it is sowing as a servant to reap as a master. The 
reader who is conversant with the Scriptures will remember some 
striking passages which bear upon this point There he will find men 
exhorted to serve, ** not with eye-service, as men pleasers," but to 
serve God with a willing mind ; and whatever they do, to ** do it as 
unto the Lord, and not unto man." Nothing is mure offen^ve to 
generous men than this species of eye-service, although few things are 
more common. Perhaps the reader remembers the well known proverb; 
** A master's eyes are worth both his hands.*' This is severe reproach 
to human nature ! It ought not to be so. The master's ought to be 
worth nothing — absolutely nothing; or, rather, they ought to be a 
disadvantage. 

How beautifnl are the words of the Apostle to one of the churches, 
bringing out this idea, where he speaks of their excellent conduct in 
his presence, and expresses the confidence, that for this they will be 
distinguished much more in his absence. This is as it ought to be. 
Oh I it is painful to hear a mistress complaining of servant?, that she 
cannot go abroad on works of faith and labours of love, without do- 
mestic neglects ; or a master complaining, that, if absent, there is 
nothing done, no interest, all is neglected; and where something is done, 
firom sheer carelessness it is often done wrong. These things ought 
not so to be ; and we trust that the reader will make it a point, that 
he, at least, for one, will diminish the number of the multitude who 
constitute this truthless, trustless, and dishonorable firatemity. 
^^Ammcan paper. 



SEEK USEFUL INFORMATION. 

No man who would be wise for himself who desires to march ap> 
wards and onward with an honourable name for sound sense and gena* 
ral intelligence, can either possess the qualification spoken o( or 
gratify his desires, if he has not a taste for reading, and selects that 
kind of food for hU mental appetite, which, with all his knowledge, will 
enable him to *' get understanding." History can instruct and poetrj 
can charm, but ignorant indeed must that man be at the present day, 
be he rich, or the poorest of the poor, who seeks no instructioD, inscieii* 
tific literature, and finds no pleasure in some kind of sdentific pursuit 
A knowledge of the passine events of the day — the actions of nations 
and men, are essential to the intelligent man ; but along with this kind 
of knowledge, it is impossible for a man to lay claim to the possession 
of general intelligence, unless he reads often and attentively some 
periodical devoted to a diffusion of that knowledge which relates to the 
progress of science and art Men of scientific taste are generally dis- 
tinguished for strength of mind. They are shming lights, that dasBle 
and attract the attention of those who come within the sphere of their 
influence. That mechanic who possesses the greatest amount of useM 
knowledge, and is best acquainted with the inventions and improve- 
ments of the day, always exerts the greatest influence in his sphere and 
commands the highest wages. Every person knows this to be true, 
and it is equally true that such a person is ever found to be a great 
reader. 

The man who reads not, is ever found to bo one who believes that 
the moon is •* no bigger than his grandsire's shield." It is quite 
possible for some of our working people to be fiur more learMd than 
some of those who have a great name for extensive kam^ng, A man 
may be able to pronounce «t«»m«n^n«, in twenty diflBarent lan- 
guages, but if he knows nothing about its nature, construction jmd 
operation, he is but a very ignorant man, after all, in oompwison vrith 
a man who possesses a full knowledge of these thmgs.— This flwne 
comparison may be well appUed to every other branch of useful know- 
ledge. A knowledge of the nature of things is a grand oWect— an 
object which every man should continually bear in mind. But how 
are people to acquire this knowledge which you speakof, some will say. 
We will answer. It is not possible for any one man to acquire a Kno'^; 
ledee of jdl the sciences, in one short life ; but if every man would spend 
his spare moments in reading useful books or papers, and would make 
a habit of classifying the knowledge he acqunres, the growth of iufmoMr 
Uonand the grasp of his mmd would increase ^j^^J^ «*^^®?^,5 "^^ 
no man who has the least experience m the worid, but has felt at some 
tune or other the supremacy of his mind, when discoursmg upon some 
subiect with which he was well acquainted, m the company of those 
whi were ignorant of the same. The more intelh^^ent a ^^^ 
more self-r^pect he feels; he understands his own just rights better 
and mamtains them with a commensurate digmty. 

POWER OF MEMORY. 
Facts compel the writer to believe that the powers of mfn^ory are 
bounded onlvby the ^Ki^nioniscuUv^tu>n. 0£j^« f ^°*^ ^ 
natural oapaWUdes, he has the highest ideas. Indeed, »»« re«rfs its 
SSwere 3most infinite. Innumerable fi«:ts tending to estabfish tUs 
^Son, he has witnessed and experienced. On reouesting the 
S &n omnibus drivers to do errands m Boston, ^e observed 
Sh^took no memoranda, yet comnjitted no em)rs. though they 
niKm do a score of errands at a trip. The second time I went to ^e 
B^tn PrOffit^T^^^^ derk, without l<>jking over^c 

kttere orpapers. sa dthere wasnone for me. I requested hun to look, 
She^^elJ^whileremarkingthatitwasuselc^^^ 
rnd scores of times, the moment he saw me, said there tos nothing 
for mr^thout m^^ able to detect a single mtetake. To be able 
[hnrS TememW whether or not there was something for any of those 
houJ^ndsof ^ strangers «>'^«"^y 'PP^^f ^^^^^ 

extraordinary retentive memory ; and ^^^^''^^J^^nt^ W^ 
attouTed probably can yet acquire, one quite as eflacient Mr. Www 

wmSTdinttdSay ^^rmid roonverging «d coIUter.1 •^ideno, 
wiu una II aounuiuiuj Gaboon merchants accomplish by 
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of improving memory illimitably by its exercise, that all those who 
can neither read nor write have astonishing mumories — several hun- 
dred per cent, better than others. Of this fact, any reader can very 
easily find illustrative examples. Th<$ reason is that such, unable to 
record their business, are compelled to remember them, and thus 
Btrenf^^then this faculty. Indubitable and universal facts compels the 
belief that the human mind is constituted and capacitated, proviiied 
the body were kept in the right state and this faculty disciplined in 
the best manner, to recall every event of life. 



DULL CHILDREN. 

No fact can be plainer than this, that it is impossible to judge cor- 
rectly of the genius or intellectual ability of the future man, by the 
indications of childhood. Some of the most eminent men of all ages 
were remarkable only for dullness in their youth. Sir Isaac Newton, 
in his boyhood, was inattentive to his study, and ranked very low in 
school until the age of twelve. When Samuel Wythe, the Dublin 
school-master, attempted to educate Richard Bi inseley Shridan, he pro- 
nounced the boy an "incorrigible dunce." The mother of Sheridan 
fully concurred in this verdict and declared him the most stupid of her 
8on& Goldsmith was dull in his youth, and Shakspcare, Qibbon, Davy, 
and Dryden, do not appear to have exhibited in their childhood, even 
the common elements of future success. 

When Berzelius, the eminent Swedish chemist, left School for the 
University, the words ** Indifferent in behaviour and of doubtful hope," 
were scored against his name ; and after he entered the Univei-sity he 
narrowly escaped being turned back. On one of his first visits to the 
laboratory, when nineteen years old, he was taunted with the inquiry 
whether be " understood the differenee between a laboratory and a 
kitchen." Walter Scott had the credit of having ** the thickest skull 
in the school," though Dr. Blair told the teacher that many hi ight 
rays of future genius shone through that same " thick skull." Milton 
and Swift were iustly celebrated for stupidity in childhood. The great 
Isaac Barrow's uther used to say that, if it pleased God to take from 
him any of his children, he hoped it might be Isaac, as the least pro- 
mising. Glavius. the great mathematician of his age, was so stupid in 
his boyhood, that his teacher could make nothing of him till they tried 
him in geometry. Carraci, the celebrated painter, was so inapt in his 
youth, that his masters advised him to restrict his ambition to the 
grinding of colors. 

*' One of the most popular authoresses of the present day," says an 
English writer, ** could not read when she was seven. Her mother 
was rather uncomfortable about it, but said as every body did learn 
with opportunity, she supposed her child would do so at last By 
eighteen, the apparently slow genius paid the heavy but inevitable 
debts of her father from the profits of her first woik, and before thirty, 
had published thirty volumes." Dr. Scott, the commentator, could 
not compose a theme when twelve years old ; and even at a later a^^e 
Dr. Adam Clark, after incredible effort, failed to commit to memory a 
poem of a few stanzas only. At nine years of age, one who afterwards 
became a chief justice in this country, was, during a whole winter, un- 
able to commit to memory the little poem found in one of our school 
books. 

Labor and patience are the wonder workers of man — the wand by 
whose magic touch he changes dross into gold, deformity into beauty, 
the desert into a garden, and the ignorant child into the venerable sage. 
Let no youth be given up as an incorrigible dolt, a victim fit only to be 
laid on the altar of stupidity, until labor and patience have struggled 
with him long enough to ascertain whether he is a "natural fool,'* or 
whether his mind is merely enclosed in a harder shell than common, 
requiring only a little outward aid to escape into vigorous and symmet- 
rical life. 

DUTIES OF PARENTS. 

Much, very much too, and from the necessity of the case, much must 
bo reouired of teachers in the discharge of their arduous and respon- 
sible ^uties. It has never been, it never can be overrated. Discharge 
their obligation as well as they may, very few of them, if any, can 
come so near the standard of perfection, as to leave nothing at which 
parents or trustees may not cavil. It is perhaps no more than right 
that parents should feel a deep interest in the proper education of 
their children. But have parents no dutie9 in the matter ? Is there 
nothing for them to do— nothing to refrain from doing, which may 
properly be styled the duties of parents, not only to themselves and 
their children, but to the teacher ? As speaking our views we here 
copy portions of a report from Joel Mann, published in the Rhode 
Inland Educational Magazine : 

** The necessity of their hearty co-operation with teachers is so great, 
that we hope to be excused for presenting again this topic. The effi- 
ciency of Schools, particularly as it respects discipline, depends great- 
ly on this co-operation. If pnre(its speak ill of the teacher in the pre- 
sence of children ; if they take up in their defence when they have 
been subjectg of deserved correction ; if they even pity them «i thoge 



who have been ill-troated, it will encourage insubordination, neglect of 
study, and improper behaviour, and make it more and more difficult 
to govern, either by mildness or severity. Parents are suiel.v not 
aware of the injury they do to their own children, and to the School, 
and to the neighbourhood by such a course. 

We might say also that there is an utter impropriety in the direct 
interference of parents with the exercises and government of the 
School. If a teacher fails essentially in performing his doty, or does 
what calls for interposition, a complaint should be made to the prt^Mr 
officers, and they are bound to attend to the matter. All lynch liaw 
proceedings are illegal and impolitic. They multiply difficulties and 
remove none. They weaken the authority of the teacher, and encoo- 
rago imprudence and idleness. 

We may add a word here on the subject of the proper govern men 
of children at home. That is the place where in youth the character 
receives its first impress and is chiefiy formed. If parents think *hey 
can safely turn oft' the government and discipline of their children on 
school teachers, they are great!y mistaken. If they do this, they are 
false to the trust committed to them by the Creator, and recreant to the 
welfare of the State and country. ' A child left to himself bringeth 
his mother to shame,* is a truth insribed on the page of inspirati«^n, 
and illustrated in the experience of mankind. It is not difficult to de- 
termine by the conduct of children at School, whether ihey are pro- 
perly managed at home. It is rare for a teacher to have difficulty 
with those who have been trained to subordination, to respectful be- 
haviour, and obedience under tfte paternal roof. And we think we 
may say in truth, that there is no one thing, that more seriously threat- 
ens danger to our republic, than the rearing up of a generation which 
from early life has been permitted to have their own way, — to set 
aside law and authority at their pleasure, and to make their own de- 
praved wills the rule of their aciiona He has not begun to form a 
correct view of education, who does not know that the most important 
part relates to this matter.*' 

From the (K C.) OU North State. 
RULES FOR HOME EDUCATION. 

The following rules we commend to all our patrons and friends for 
their excellence, brevity, and practical utility. They are worthy of 
being printed in letters of gold, and placed in a conspicuous position in 
every household. It is lamentable to contemplate the mischief, misery 
and ruin, which are the legitimate fruit of those deficiencies which are 
pointed out in the rules to which we have referred. Let every parent 
and guardian read, ponder, and inwardly digest : 

1.^ From your children's earliest infancy, inculcate the necessity of 
instant obedience. 

2. Unite firmness with gentleness. — Let your children always un- 
derstand that you mean exactlv what you say. 

8. Never promise them anything unless you are quite sore you can 
give them what you promise. 

4:. If you tell a little child to do something, show him how to do it, 
and see that it is done. 

6. Always punish your children for willfully disobe3ring you, but 
never punish them in anger. 

6. Never let them perceive that they can vex you, or make you lose 
your self-command. 

7. If they give way to petulance and temper, wait till they are calm, 
and then gently reason with them on the impropriety of their conduct. 

8. Remember that a little present punishment when occasion arices, 
is much more efiectual than the threatening of a greater punishment 
should the &ult be renewed. 

9. Never give your children anything because they cry for it. 

10. On no account allow them to do at one time what you have 
forbidden under the like circumstances at another. 

11. Teach them that the only sure and easy way to appear good is to 
be good. 

12. Accustom them to make their little recitals with perfect trut]i. 
18. Never allow tale-bearing. 

14. Teach them that self-denial, not selMndolgence, is the appointed, 
and the surest method of securing happiness. 

15. Guard them against the indulgence of an angry and resentful 
spirit 

16. Above all, strenuously endeavour to give your children a know* 
ledge of THINGS, instead of a knowledge of words. 

These rules are plain and simple enough, one would think, and easy 
of observance by parents p but how often are they reduced to practice? 
Not by one in a thousand I The great majority of parents seem to rest 
quite satisfied that because a child attends school, and learns by rote 
a f^w elementary rules, that all's right; not to mention a great multi- 
plicity of words, about the meaning of which they know nothing ! This 
is all wrong, and hence the too many dunces at twenty, and the labor 
of the teacher gone. It is here that the parent should assist the schod 
teacher. It is bis duty to do so. " Understandest thou what thou 
readest ?" was a question put a long time ago, and should be kept in mind 
by every parent There is much to be learned at the ftmily hearth. 
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THE TORONTO PRESS ON THE RECENT NORMAL AND MODEL 
SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS. 



[From the Examine.] 
The tonth session of the Normal Sclux>l was closed last Thuredaj, 
by a public oral examination of the students in the theatre of the 
inatitutioD, in presence of a goodlv number of citizens and others. 
The subjects of examination were Grammar and School Organization, 
Geography and History, by Mr. Robertson — Arithmetic and Algebra, 
Geometry and Mensuration, Natural Philosophy and Agricultural 
Chemistry, by Mr. Ormiston. During the whole day, the students 
in general creditably sustained a rapid and searching questioning upon 
the several branches of study ; not a few of them acquitting themselves 
well and giring evidence of great fitness for the profession to which 
they aspire. At the close of the examination, Lord Elgin^s prizes for 
proficiency in the subject of Agricultural Chemistry were presented by 
the Chief Superintendent, to the successful competitors — the first to 
John. G. Malcolm, the second to Lydia A Appleton. Honorable men- 
tion was also made of several others, especially of Lachlan Kennedy, 
who stood next on the list Afler some statements and explanations 
from Dr. Ryerson, and a short but forcible and appropriate address 
from the Rev. Mr. Lillie, the exercises were closed by all singing the 
national anthem. This, however, as we were informed was only a part 
of the ordeal through which the students had passed, as during four 
previous days they had been privately examined upon the same sub- 
jects, in writing. The number of students iif attendance during the 
last session was stated as something greater than that of any previous 
session, 160 having been admitted at the commencement, and about 
ISO being, present during the examination. This institution has, wo 
believe, already done much towards raising the status of Common 
School Teachers, and consequently the character of our Common 
Schools ; and if wisely and eificienUy conducted, as we believe it is at 
present, it is destined to do still more ; as a proof of which, there are 
DOW more applications, accompanied by the ofifer of good salaries, for 
first-class teachers, than can be granted. And it muKt be obvious to 
all, that a greatly increased number of properly qualified teachers is 
absolutely necessary to the successful carrying out of our Common 
School system — and to supply this demand is the design of the Normal 
School — a design which it is well calculated to accomplish. The 
Normal School presents well supported claims to public confidence. 
The partial changes recently effected in its managemement, have 
given it a character, which we trust it will maintain ; so that its use- 
fulness may always be proportionate to the requirements of the coun- 
tiy. The details which we elsewhere present of the proceedings of the 
session just closed, indicate the present status of the Institution, as to 
the number of students and the character of the studies pursued ; and 
here we are only reminded to add, that in order to secure a continu- 
ance of the highest talent in its management, ( which is above all 
things necessary) it is indispensable, that the remuneration and social 
poaition of the Principals, be at least equal to the Professorships of the 
Provincial University. The course of study prescribed in the school 
is extensive, compared with the required time of attendance, which is 
only ten months, although no subject is taught but those with which 
«very respectable teacher ought to be acquainted. The only remedy, 
therefore appears to be either to require a higher degree of attainment 
before admittance, or to increase the time of attendance; and we 
doubt not, that as soon as the present pressing demand for teachers is 
partially supplied, and the progressive character of our Common 
Schools demands it, that somethtng of the kind will be done. The 
building itself is spacious, commodious, and handsome ; and the grounds 
around it are appropriately and beautifully laid out Within it is well 
fiupplied with books, maps, charts, apparatus, and every facility for 
imparting instruction in the necessary subjects — ^a staff of teachers 
freely supported — and pecuniary aid kindly extended to the teachers 
in training. Altogether, it is a munificent proof both of the intelli- 
gence and the well-directed efforts of the country — an institution of 
which the country may well boast, and from which it may reasonably 
expect not a little. May it go on and prosper. On Friday and Satur- 
day the children in the Model School, connected with the Normal 
School were also examined,-rthe Girls under the tuition of Mrs. Clark 
and Miss Johnson, on Friday ; and the Boys on Saturday. This School 
well deserves its name ; and it would be well, were it indeed a model 
for many. Mr. McCallnm and Mr. Robins seem both well qualified, 
and peculiarly well fitted for their vocation. It must have been pleas- 
ing to the teachers, as well as encouraging to the children, to see so 
many present during the greater part of both di^s. — Among those 

Present were Dr. Willis, Dr. Taylor, Professors Wilson, Hincks and 
'oung, and several clergymen, the City Superintendent, and the teacher 
of the Grammar School 



recollection of the talents not only intellectual bet communicativa 
of the gentlemen to whom the several departments are entrusted 
and even so our anticipations were in nowise disappointed. The parties 
who are thus responsible to the public for the elevation of a consider- 
able, and it may be said, in some sense, a select portion of our boys, 
are Mr. McCallum, Mr. Robins, and Mr. Tupper. To the first, in the 
day's proceedings, was assigned the department of Natural History, 
with Geography and History. Mr. Robins took that of Grammar, and 
Mr. Tupper his own natural science of music. Dr. Ryerson, of cours^ 
and the other officers of the institution were present, and we observed 
among the audience the Rev. Dr. Willis and Mr. Hincka, both of Uiem 
eminent for their own ability in the training and education of youth. 
It is not expected from us to describe the Examination, though there ar« 
points in it which would interest the public, but these regard rather tha 
modtu operandi than any peculiar features in the examination itaeil 
The effect of the system adopted is what was to be exhibited, and we 
consider that,— making all necessary allowance for that degree of 
manvaUe honte which it is so difficult to dissociate in boys fi^>m real 
merit, — the exhibition is creditable to the institution and to the 
boys themselves, and most encouraging to those who look for the real 
prosperity of our rising country in the solid education of her dtisena. 
The questions put demonstrated a very high degree of confidence on 
the part of the preceptor in the thorough attainments of the pupil, 
and in an astonishing number of instances, they were answered with- 
out a moment's hesitation. The knowledge necessary to do this must 
not only have been well inculcated, but rendered fitmiliar to the stu- 
dent The facility and rapidity with which the questions were put, 
miscellaneous as Uiey were, was not the least pleasing part of the ex* 
hibition. While these considerations mainly occupy tlie mind, there it 
an under current of admiration at the silent order in which everything 
' is done. Where the rivalry of so great a number of boys is so strongly 
excited, the utmost perfection of order is imperative, and we may say 
that we never saw it carried to a point beyond this, even in military 
discipline. But the best of all is that there is proof in this examina- 
tion that these young minds are drained to think and to feel, and to 
do both rightly. — Mr. Tupper's talent for instruction in music was as 
conspicuous here as in other instances, and the perfect observation of 
time which he has accomplished in his young pupils is a feature not. 
so firequently met with even among students or a higher gradc^-On 
the whole we augur well of the institution itself^ of that (the Normal 
School) of which It is a sort of subsidiary branch, and of Uie city and 
of the State which are to reap the benefit of this intellectual coltuxe. 



[From the Leader.] 
On Saturday the Semi- Annual Examination of the boys at the Model 
School took place. We went with something of high expectation from 



{From the North AmerieatL] 
The Semi-annual Examination of the Model Schools took place on 
Friday and Saturday, in the Theatre of the Normal School Friday 
waa devoted to the examination of the Girls' department, and Satur- 
day to that of the Boys. The display was highly creditable both to 
teachers and pupils. The system has had another sharp trial and tiie 
examination just concluded only tends to confirm the^ fevorable opin- 
ion we have expressed on several previous occasions in regard to the 
efficiency of the Institution, and the happy adaptation of the means 
employed to effect the desired end. The system is also capable of 
being transplanted with great success. We had an opportunity last 
week of visiting the Hamilton Central School, conducted by Mr. 
Sangster, whose services in the Normal School here were so oif W J 
appreciated. It is scarcely credible, that in the brief space of six 
months, Mr. Sangster has so filled that school, that three ward schools 
are in process of erection, to draw off the more juvenile pupils, and 
train them in the elementary branches on the same system, and fit 
them, for the Central School, which will thus be reserved for the more 
advanced. He has at present between 1,100 and 1,200 pupils under 
his charge, and accessions are daily made. When this school was pro- 
jected, it was plainly stated that there would be so great a rabble, thtt 
the more wealthy portions of society would not send their children to 
be contaminated with the vices which are considered inherent to the 
children of the poorer classes; but time and experienw have 
proved the falUwsy of the statement On the same benches, and m the 
same gallery, you wUl find the children of the industrious artisan and 
those of the wealthy merchant or banker, their intellects pretty near- 
ly at a par, although their fortunes are diversified. The HanuUon p^ 
pie are proud of their school, and they have cause to be so.^ Mr . Dili - 
tin, the worthy chainnan of the Board, is enamoured with its >ttOOM^ 
and now devotes the greater part of his time to the perfecting of Oia 
arrangements. 

[From the Globe,] 
On Thursday, the examinations of the Normal School, at the cloe»«f 
the Summer Session, were concluded. The class at present in attend- 
ance numbers 127, and in appearance they show to more advantage 
than any other set of students which we have seen in the InsUtuUon. 
The examinations exhibited all the usual aatiafcctory indications of 
care on the part of the teachers, and diligence in the scholars. An ex* 
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perienced teacher who was present, remarked the absence of anything 
like the mechanical exercise of memory in answering questions. — 
Xvery subject was discussed on its principles. At half past four, after 
the singing conducted by Mr. Tupper, had been concluded, Dr. Ryer- 
son rose Jto present to the successful competitors, the Governor Gene- 
rars prizes for proficiency in agricultural chemistry. He said that the 
principle upon which prizes were given, was not recognized in the 
Normal School. They went upon the idea, that all students should be 
treated according to their general conduct and ^ligence, and should 
not be rewarded for skill in any particular department which thay 
might derive from peculiar talents or from the effect of previous cir- 
cumstances. This idea he wished to prevail through all the Common 
Schools of the country. As the Governor General wished to encou- 
rage the particular study of agricultural chemistry, these prizes were 
bestowed. A committee of gentlemen well informed on the subject, 
drew up a series of questions, and the students who entered for the 
prizes were given three hours in which to answer them. Eight had 
contended on this occasion, two of whom were ladies ; one of them had 
eained the second prize, and the other stood only a little below the 
third competitor. The study of agricultural chemistry was entirely 
Toluntary on the part of the young ladies; but whenever they entered 
into it, they placed themeelves entirely on an equality with other com- 
petitors. He was not sure that the gaining of a prize was even proof 
of superior knowledge ; it depended a great deal upon the power of 
readily using the knowledge acquired. In this case, the successful 
lady competitor had so much facility, as to be able to write IS well 
filled foolscap pages in the space of three hours. The young man 
next to her, Mr. LacUan Kennedy, had answered so far as he went 
perhaps better than any other, but he failed to give in his v^eply to the 
three last questions in time. The Superintendent then proceeded to, 
present Mr. John G. Malcolm, of the Township of Zorra, County of 
Oxford, with the first prize, which consisted of a number of well-bound 
books, chiefly relating to agricultural chemistry, with praise for his 
diligence and good conduct, and words of encouragementfor his iiiture 
career. The second set of books ^as then presented to Miss Lydia 
Anne Appleton, of the County of York, and the doctor resumed. He 
said tha4 100 students had commenced this session, a larger number 
than in any previous to it Of these, 12 had been obliged to leave from 
ill-health, and nine for family reasons ; others had left to take schools 
in various parts of the country, and one or two had been dismi&sed for 
ill-conduct 127 remained at the close ; the largest class they ever 
bad. The object of the Normal School was to improve the Common 
School teachers of the country, and they had satisfactory proofs of 
succeas in the demand for their students fh>m every quarter. He had 
now several applications and Mr. Robertson had others for teachers, 
and it was satisfactory to notice that the salaries offered were far high- 
er than ever before. Seventy-five pounds per annum was an ordinary 
amount, and it often rose to J8150, and in some instances £250. The 
demand was constant for teachers from the Normal School, who could 
impart instruction in vocal music and drawing. In future, no more 
third class certificates would be issued, but only first and second. He 
had every confidence that the students before him would maintain the 
reputation which the Normal School teachers had already acquired.— 
By that reputation they were now enabled to obtain a much larger 
amount in one year than the whole expense of their education in the 
institution. He mieht mention an instance of advantage derived from 
persons witnessing the woiking of this school. They had a warm con- 
test in Vaughan on the question of taxing the people for establishing 
school libraries, and it was finally left to the vote of the people- 
Without any preparation for their purpose, the Reeve, Councillors, 
Trustees, Magistrates and Clergy, visited the institution, looked at the 
books, and the result was that the Township voted a thousand dollars 
for the libraries. The friends of the School were encoura-red to pro- 
ceed in their work by the financial improvement of the School aflfairs 
of the Country. He had just ascertained that the people voted £20,- 
000 more than last year, aJthbugh the number of Schools was only a 
little larger than before. In the previous year the increase was over 
£10,000. 

The Rev. Adam Lillie addressed the students very impressively on 
the importance and responsibility of their future labours, and closed 
the proceedings with a benediction. 

Afterwards, an address was presented by the pupils to Messrs. Ro- 
bertson and Onniston, first and second masters, full of expressions of 
kindly feeling and attachment, to which these gentlemen made suitable 
replies. 

■*■ • ifc 

Rbadino Works of Thought. — It is wholesome and bracing for the 
mind to have its faculties kept on the stretch. Reading an essay of 
Bacon's, for instance, or a chapter of Aristotle, or of Butler, if it be 
well and thoughtfully read, is much like climbing up a hill, and may 
do one the same sort of good. Set the tortoise to run against the hare ; 
and, even if he does not overtake it, he will do more than he did 

Snvioosly, more than he would ever have thought himself capable of 
oing. Set the hare to nw with the tortoiM : he fidla asleep. 
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PEOVINCIAL NOEMAL AND MODEL SCHOOLS. 

Accounts of the semi-annual examination of students and 
pupils in the Normal and Model Schoels for Upper Canada 
(which waa concluded Saturday, the 15th Oct.) -mil be found 
in another part of this number. They are extracted from the 
Toronto city press. 

The Winter Session of the Normal School will commence on 
Tuesday the 15th November, and close the 15tli April. Can- 
didates for admission must apply during the first wiek of the 
Session. 



PUBLIC SCHOOL LIBEAEIES, 
During the last six weeks, notice has been received at the 
Education Office ^m nearly two hundred Municipalities, 
mostly Townships, of appropriations for the establishment of 
libraries ; and similar intimations continue to be received from 
day to day. Some of the municipal appropriations notified, 
amount to £800 ; and the greater part of the sums appropriated 
has been made payable during the months of October and No- 
vember, BO B& to secure the advantages of libraries during the 
ensuing winter. The number of books which will be put into 
circulation by means of these libraries, in the course of another 
month or six weeks, will amount to from 50,000 to 76,000 
volumes, affording reading for several times that number of 
persons. All these books have been purchased since the be- 
ginning of September. We doubt, whether in any State in 
America, so much was ever appropriated by the people, and so 
many libraries established within two months. It is a most 
gratifying and encouraging example of the spirit of the people 
of Upper Canada, and of the facilities of communication, that 
within three months, notices should be sent to all the Munici- 
palities, deliberated upon by the majority of them, such means 
appropriated and provided, such quantities of books obtained 
from England and the United States, forwarded to their 
places of destination — ^including every county municipality in 
Upper Canada. The reading of these books will afford agreeable 
andusefril entertainment to some 300,000 of our fellow country- 
men during the long eyenings of the ensuing winter, apart 
from the indication it gives, and the prospect it opens of the 
future of our beloved country. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL LIBEAEIES— FIEST APPOETION- 
MENT OF THE LEGISLATIVE LIBEAET GEANT. 



lb tlie Municipalities of Taumships, Cities, Towns, Villages^ and 
School Sections, 

The time having arrived for making the first apportionment 
of the Legislative Grant for the establishment of School li- 
braries in Upper Canada, the Chief Superintendent of Schools 
proceeds to explain the basis on which he proposes to make the 
apportionment, and the manner in which he thinks, under the 
circumstanoeBi it should be made. 
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2. After much consideration, and in harmony with the principle 
on which the School Fund in each Municipality is distributed, 
local exertion (and not propertiy or population) appears to be 
the most equitable basis of apportioning the Library Grant, and 
that which is likely to give most general satisfaction and to ex- 
ert the most beneficial influence. The principle of aiding each 
School Municipality (whether it be a Township, City, Town, 
Village, or School Section) in proportion as it exerts and helps 
itself, is, upon the whole, unobjectionable, and is best calculated 
to excite and bring into action that kind of interest and public 
spirit which are the life of any general system of social advance- 
ment. This, therefore, is the principle on which the Library 
Ghnnt will be distributed. 

3. As to the amount to be apportioned to each Municipality — 
whether a School Section or Township — ^it has been decided to 
add, in the first apportionment, seventy-five per cent, to all sums 
raised by local exertion — ^thus apportioning £9 for every £12, 
and £75 for every £100 raised in a Municipality, and so on, in 
the same ratio for larger or smaller sums raised by local effort. 
This is a larger apportionment than has been intimated in the 
correspondence of the Department, and is ventured upon with 
some hesitation, from the apprehension of inability to continue 
it. So large an addition to the sums raised by local effort can 
only now be promised in the first apportionment. Those Mu- 
nicipalities, therefore, which desire to have the books during 
the ensuing winter, wiU be supplied with them on payment of 
the amount of their appropriation — which they can transmit by 
check or in bank bills, as may be most convenient — ^if pos- 
sible before the 15th instant. 

4. The question next to be considered is, should the School 
Sections and other larger Municipalities, which have not yet 
acted upon the Oirculars sent to them in the latter part of 
August, or have not yet notified the sums they propose to ap- 
propriate for the establishment of Libraries, be excluded from 
the first apportionment of the Legislative Grant for that pur- 
pose ? This was intended by the terms of the Circular referred 
to, and by the notice in the Journal of J^ducation for October. 
But the following objections and representations have be^i 
urged against such a decision in numerous communications 
which have been made to the Educational Department. 1. The 
notice was too short for the people of many Townships and 
School Sections to consult and act upon it within the time pre- 
scribed. It is stated that the Journal of Edtication^ containing 
the Circulars, Begulations, and Catalogue of Books for Libra- 
ries, sent out near the end of August, was not received in many 
places until sometime iu September — ^the 20th of which was 
stated as the time for returning their answers ; that the second 
notice in the Journal of Education for October was not received 
in many Sections until it was too late to call official meetings 
before the 20th of the month — ^the latest period mentioned for 
replies frY>m them ; that in some of the Municipalities the offi- 
cers to vrhoTathQ Journal of EdttaUion coxAdiimiig^G Circulars, 
Heg^ulations, and Catalogue were addressed, who alone had 
authority to call the corporate meetings for considering them, 
were absent ; that in other instances they were individually in- 
different or opposed to accepting the offer made, and paid no 
attention to it ; while a great portion of their Municipality 
were anxious to. secure its advantages! 2. It is also stated in 
several letters by Beeves and others (who have hastened to ac- 
cept the offer made, some of them on their own personal respon- 
ribilityj not having had time to call a meeting of their col- 

^leagues), that until they received the notice in the Journal qf 



Education for October, they supposed, from the tenor of the pre.- 
vious Circulars, that they could make their reply any time before 
the 1st of next July, as that was the time at or before which 
they were to raise money in order to share in the first appor- 
tionment of the Library Grant ; that they had thought it better 
not to attempt to call meetings on the subject during the busy 
months of September and October, but to wait until the annual 
School meetings in January ; that they were persuaded many 
others had received the same impression with themselves. 

5. In reply to these and many similar statements, the under- 
signed has to say that, by the utmost exertions possible, the 
Circulars, Begulations, and extensive Catalogue of Books for 
Libraries, could not be prepared at an earlier period than they 
were ; that the sole reason for giving so short a time to School 
and other Municipalities to make their replies, was a desire to 
get the largest possible number of Libraries established before 
the winter ; that it is both his wish and his duty to extend the 
advantages of the Library system to as many, and as widely, as 
possible ; that he should be sorry to cause loss and injury to 
whole Municipalities on account of the voluntary negligence or 
opposition of one or two individuals ; and he would shrink from 
excluding Municipalities for causes accidental and not faulty, 
and more especially Municipalities in the newer and remoter 
parts of the Province, where the means of communication and 
intercourse are less frequent and easy than in the oldar Town- 
ships. 

6. Under these circumstances, and after carefrdly considering 
the facts above stated, and reviewing the whole question in- 
volved, the undersigned deems it his duty frankly and at once 
to explain and modify the terms of his previous Circulars and 
notice in the three following particulars : — 

(1.) All School and other Municipalities that will advance 
money before the Ist of next July (at whatever time they may 
signify their intention to do so) for the establishment of Li- 
braries, will be included in the first apportionment of the Le- 
gislative Library G-rant. If the sum heretofore mentioned is 
insufficient for that purpose, the balance will be provided from 
the Grant for next year. 

(^.) All School Sections, as well as Townships, will be in- 
cluded — whether such Sections are situated in Townships, the 
Councils of which act or not in the establishment of Li- 
braries ; for the sums raised in individual Sections are only so 
many additions to what has been or may be appropriated by the 
Township Council. 

(3.^ All those Municipalities (nearly two hundred in number) 
that have already acted so promptly in the matter, and notified 
the sums raised or appropriated by them for the establishment 
of Libraries, will be entitled to an apportionment of seventy-five 
per cent, on any additional sums they may appropriate and ex- 
pend for the same purpose before the Ist of next July. And 
should the Legislature increase the Library Grant (as is to be 
hoped) so as to increase the apportionment to one hundred per 
cent, on all sums raised by local effort for School Libraries, an 
additional apportionment of twenty five per cent, will be made 
upon all sums that have been appropriated by the Municipal- 
ities which have already moved in the noble work. 

The undefrsigned confidently trusts that the foregoing views 
will meet the circumstances and wishes of all parties, and af- 
ford the greatest encouragement and facilities possible for the 
establishment of libraries throughout Upper Canada, even in 
single school sections, and in the remotest townships. 
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7. A word may be added on the selection of books for li- 
braries. In a large number of cases, this task has been assign- 
ed by the local authorities to the Chief Superintendent of 
Schools ; in some caaes the local authorities, have, by a com- 
mittee of one or more of themselves, selected all the books de- 
sired by them ; while in other cases, the local authorities have 
selected the books to the amount of their own appropriation, 
«nd requested the Chief Superintendent to select the rest, to 
the amount of the apportionment of the library grant. This 
last mode of selecting the libraries, has an advantage over 
either of the other two. In a considerable number of the 
lists' of books selected by the local school and municipal 
Authorities, there is the omission of many small and cheap 
works, most admirably adapted both to entertain luid instruct. 
These omissions occur chiefly in regard to books contained in 
the latter part of the catalogue, characteristic notices of which 
450uld not possibly be prepared by the Chief Superintendent 
within the time and space at his disposal. In cases where the 
exclusive selection of libraries by the Chief Superintendent is 
requested, it is to be feared he may omit some books specially 
desired in the Section or Township, whose authorities have con- 
fided this trust to him. But if the local authorities would 
select to the amount of their appropriation such books as they 
prrticularly desire, and leave to the Chief Superintendent the 
selectioii of the rest, with such suggestions as they may think 
proper to make, he would be able to fill up their lists with 
such books, as would, for the most part, be new, as well as 
useful and entertaining. The undersigned is disposed to believe 
that this joint mode of selecting books for libraries will be 
found better than that of local authorities selecting all the 
books themselves, or wholly confiding the selection of them to 
the Chief Superintendent. This suggestion is offered to all 
parties concerned, with the wish that they will feel themselves 
perfectly free to act or not act upon it as they may think 

best. 

8. The whole plan of operations in regard to the establish- 
ment of libraries being now before the public, it is fervently 
hoped, that, as what has been done during the last two months 
has exceeded the largest expectations of the most sanguine, so 
still more will be done during the next few months, as the 
people will understand the subject better, and wiU have better 
opportunities for consultation, especially at their approaching 
annual school, and other municipal meetings. 

E. EYEESON. 
Educatiok Oeficb, 
Toronto, 26th Oct, 1863. 

EIEST YEAR'S CULTURE OF THE NOEMAL 
SCHOOL OEOUNDS. 

The objects which these grounds were procured to promote, 
are thus stated in the address delivered by the Chief Superin- 
tendent of Schools to His Excellency Lord Elgin, at the laying 
of the Comer Stone of the buildings, 2d July, 1851 : 

" The land on'which these buildings are in the course of erec- 
tion, is an entire square, consisting of nearly eight acres ; two 
of which are to be devoted to a Botanical Garden, three to 
Agricultural Experiments, and the remainder to the buildings 
of the Institution and grounds for the gymnastic exercises of 
students and pupils. It is thus intended that the valuable 
course of lectures given in the Normal School in Vegetable 
Physiology and Agricultural Chemistry, shall be practically il- 
jostrated in the adjoining grounds." 



Mr. Mundie, a landscape and practical gardener (then resid- 
ent in Hamilton), was selected to prepare and submit a plan of 
the grounds for these purposes, and was subsequently appointed 
to superintend them. "We are happy to lay before the public 
Mr. Mundie's account of the first year's operations on these 
grounds — grounds which, in 1860, were partly bog, and 
abounded in stumps. These operations are, of course, only pre* 
paratory; but the first results are veij satisfactory. Erom 
the report, which follows, it wiU be seen that much in the 
way of agricultural experiment can be done on a small scale, 
and that utility in connection with taste, has been consulted 
in the external, as well as the internal, arrangements of the Pro* 
vincial Normal School. Mr. Mundie's remarks on the subject 
of draining merit the particular attention of farmers. 

It is, perhaps, but just to add, that Mr. Mundie prepared a 
plan of the contemplated Botanical Ghtrden in the Univeisiiy 
grounds in this city, which was highly approved of by the Pro- 
fessors ; also a plan of the Trinity College grounds. In con- 
nection with his superintendence of the Normal School grounds, 
he has recently been appointed to take charge of the Univer- 
sity grounds, and is proceeding, with his characteristic skill and 
energy, to drain the portion of them selected for the new Par- 
liament buildings and Gt>vemor'8 residence, preparatory to the 
planting and ornamenting of them next year. 

To the Rev. Dr. Rtersom, Oh^f Superintendent of EduGatum. 

Rev. Sir, — I have the honor to submit to you the aocompasying 
report and descriptive list, containing the results obtained from the 
crops grown on the Experimental Farm ground attached to the Normal 
School and Model Schools, which, together with thirty-seven speci- 
mens of grains, roots, vegetables, and fruits, I prepared and sent to the 
Secretary of the Agricultural Association, for exhibition at their last 
great annual show, held at Hamilton. Judging that you might wish 
to disseminate, or have it for^reference, I enclose a copy of my letter 
to Professor Buckland. 

I might mention, and that from personal observation, that this col- 
lection of specimens attracted much attention from a great portion of 
the visitors. 

I am also very happy in having to report most &vorably of the orna- 
mental part of the grounds. The shrubs and trees, with very few ex- 
ceptions, have all uken very well ; and many of them have grovm since 
planted in the spring. 

The grass has done remarkably well, as every one visiting the 
grounds may see. It is now, at this present time, much finer and 
closer than many a lawn which has been made for years. 

The show of annuals and other summer flowers, which were put in 
temporarily, until the grounds were so far finished as to allow of the 
botanical arrangements, have done well, making the grounds gay dui^ 
ing the whole season. 

The portion of the grounds on the ea«t side of the building, which 
has required so much filling up, is now very neariy completed, and I 
will have the walks laid down in it this Fall. In the spring I shall be 
able to sow it down and plant it uniformly with the other pai:^ of the 
grounds, after which the permanent botanical arrangement, as origin- 
ally contemplated, will be proceeded with. 

The following are the reports of the Judges upon the specimens 
sent from the Schools : 

The Judges on the agricultural productions in whose class the spe- 
cimens were entered, say : 

'* We have muoh pleasure in recommending the collection of grains, 
roots, and vegetables, from the Normal School grounds, to favorable 
notice, and consider them in every way worthy of the Institution, as 
also being brought out m a manner well calculated to convey both 
useful and interesting information." 

Tb i Judges on the horticultural department also noticed them as 
follows : 
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" A fine collection of {^ainfi, roots, and vegetables, with a report, 
froTi ihe*Nnrmal School grounds, highly commendable, as conveying 
infjimation from experiments." 

I am, with respect, Rev. Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

WlLLIAV MUVDIE. 

Toronto, October 26tb, 1858. 

To Prqfeuor JhieJsland, Secretary of the Frooincial Agricultural 
AMociation, 

Sir,— Regarding the acoompanjing thirty-seven specimens of Grain, 
Roots» Vegetables, and Fruits, sent for exhibition from the Experi- 
mental Farm ground attached to the Normal Schools at Toronto, I 
would beg to state that they are not exhibited for competition, or for 
anything very extraordinary in themselves, but with a view to expiain 
the experiments which have been made, and the results obtained 
therefrom. The details are more particularly described on the cards 
attached to the various specimens. 

The soil on which the opeiations have been carried on is, with a few 
slight exceptions (which are noted on the descriptive cards), of a very 
light sandy nature, lying on a deep bed of blue day, very tenacious, 
and generally about an average depth of from three to four feet from 
the surface. In short, the soil was of such a character when we com- 
menced, as, at a distance of twenty or thirty miles from a city or town, 
would be pronounced poor sandy common, which would not pay for 
cultivation. 

The operation^ for improving it were commenced last Fall ; the first 
step was to underdrain it ; the drains were put in at the average depth 
of three feet six inches, and twenty-four feet apart The whole was 
then sub trenched, that is^about one foot of the sur&ce soil was dug 
up and thrown forward in trenches, and the under, or sub-soil was 
stirred and leftjn the bottom in its original place : the loosening being 
about an average depth of twenty inches; and although done with the 
spade, was ma^e to resemble subsoil ploughing as nearly as possible ; 
or what might be equally well done with the subsoil plough, if operat- 
ing on a large scale. 

In the process of cropping in the spring, the ground, generally, got 
a moderate dressing of manure, which consisted of about two-thirds 
stable- yard manure, with one-sixth street scrapings and one-sixih 
leeched ashes; these were intimately mixed and broken up. The 
quantity given was varied according to the nature of the crop intended, 
A minute detail of which would be too lengthy for this paper. - 

On the whole, considering the originally poor and light nature of 
the land, and also the great dryness of the past summer, the results 
obtained have been most satisfactory, both on the cultivated or farm 
portion of the land, and also on the portion laid out in grass lawn, 
fruits, flowers, and shrubbery, fully establishing the great benefits to 
be derived from under-draining and subsoiling, especially on light 
shallow soils lying on retentive under-strata, as mentioned above. 

It may be taken as a certainty, that the deeper the subsoil is moved 
and loosened, there will be a proportionate retention of moisture in the 
ground ; not stagnant moisture (the drains take off thatX but active, 
vegetative, growing moisture, accompanied with an equally growing, 
genial heat, which the loosening of the subsoil allows to penetrate to 
a depth which^ before the draining and loosening of the soil took 
place, was utterly impossible ; as then, instead of the heat penetrating 
or being absort>ed into the earth, to benefit and nourish the crops at 
the root, where they most wanted it, the hot sun having only the 
shallow surface soil to act upon, would bum up all vegetation to any 
depth that ever the plough had stirred. And that surface soil becom- 
ing completely dried up, would ultimately radiate or throw off a great 
portion of the heat into the already too much heated atmosphere, pro- 
ducing that scorching arid dryness, which is so disagreeable to the 
animal functions, and, of course, may be fairly presunied to be no less 
so to the vegetative. 

In analysing the above, it seems to stand thus— that so long as the 
«oil is nndrained,, and nntrenohed or iub§oilcd^ the heat penetratea but 



a very short distance into it ; consequently, the drying up of that small 
portion is so complete, that evaporation from the moist bottom soil 
almost ceases. And what little evaporation there may be, is so quickly 
dried up by the half roasted surface soil, as to be of very little avail to 
the growing crops. On the other hand, when the land is drained and 
subsoiled, then the moisture, from a greater depth, will be encouraged 
or drawn to the surface by the influence of the sun's heat, and in 
coming up through the deeper and lower soil, will be caught or ab* 
Wbed, and, as it might be termed, held in solution by the soil, ready 
to act in the most beneficial manner upon vegetation. 

Finally, allow me to recapitulate the tenor of the above in one single 
paragraph. 

The drains draw away all stagnant moisture : subsoiling loosens the 
under soil, and allows this stagnant moistai e to run to the drains, it 
allows the roots of tne crops to penetrate to a greater depth, it allows 
the sun's heat to warm and moisten the soil as al»ove described, it al- 
lows the atmosphere to circulate in the soil, purifying and sweetening 
the whole — ^the same as good ventilation does our houses. And when 
all these advantages are brought to bear upon the land, it will not re- 
quire any great stretch of imagination to anticipate what the results 
will be with respect to the crops. What, then, may the results be 
with respect to the health and salubrity of the climate? Why, where 
these improvements are extensively .carried out, the chances of general 
good and vigorous health will be increased in a twenty-fold ratio. And 
being assured of these very great benefits, both to the health of the clim- 
ate and the productiveness of the soil, it behoves every one having a 
piece of land to unprove, to be up and doing, beginning with a little, 
and that little once well done, will assist in doing more, until, in a very 
few years, those who now begin in a right spirit will see it to be so 
much to theur own interest in every point of view, that they will con- 
sider a certain portion of such improvements every season, as neces- 
sary as the common ploughing of their land And then no great fear 
but neighbor will follow neighbor in doing the same thing, if it mter- 
ests them. 

Then they may safely say good bye to fever and ague, rheumatism, 
Ac., and good bye to burnt-up grass fields, rusted wheat, and many 
other drawbacks consequent on an unimproved state of the land. 

To you. Sir, individually, it would be presumption to write the above ; 
but to you as the medium of addressing the Association and the public 
at large I have addresssd it. 

And now, trusting that the interest of the subject may be an excuse 
for trespassing upon you at such length, I shall proceed to give you the 
result of the various crops in detail, of which the articles sent for ex- 
hibition are fair specimens. 

The following is collected ftom the descriptive card, attached to the 
specimens : — 

Barley No. 1, sown May 2l8t, at the rate of li bushels seed per acre ; 
produce, at the rate of 56 bushels per acre ; weight, per bushel, 
61 lbs. Soil light 
No. 2, sown May 24th, at the rate of 2i bushels seed per acre ; pro- 
duce, at the rate of 88 bushels per acre ; weight, per bushel, 63 
lbs. Soil very light 
No. 8, sown May 26th, at the rate of 2 bushels 'seed per acre ; produce, 
at the rate of 62* bushels per acre; weight, per bushel, 61 lbs. 
Soil sandy. 
No. 4, sown May 19th, at the rate of If bushels seed per acre: pro- 
duce, at the rate of 63 bushels per acre ; weight, per bushel, 61 
lbs. Sandy soil. 
No. 6, sown May 19th, at the rate of U bushels seed per acre \ pro- 
duce, at the rate of 86 bushels per acre; weight, per bushel, 
68 lbs. Soil light 
Note—The barley was all of one kind, but sown at different thick- 
nesses; and I might mention that the above weights show the highest 
point that it was possible to dress it up to. 

Canadian White Oats, sown May 21st, at the rate of 21 bushels per acre; 
produce, at the rate of 77 bushels per acre ; weight, per bushel, 
88 lbs. Soil, black depoMt 
Canadian Black Oats sown May 2lst, at the rate of 2ibuthels per acre; 
produce, at the rate of 74^ bushels per acre ; wsi^nt, per 
bushel, 88i lbs. Soil, vegetable deposit. 
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Kildrummj Oats, imported, sown May 20tfa, at the rate of 8 bushels per 

acre ; produce, at the rate of 60 bushels per acre ; weight, per 

bushel, 8r$ lbs. Soil, black deposit, with sand. 
Scotch Barley J[)ats, imported, sown May 20th, at the rate of 2f bushels 

per acre ; produce, at the rate of 58 bushels per acre ; weight, 

per bushel, 85 lbs. Soil, black deposit 
Sandwich Oats, imported, sown May 20th, at the rate of 2^ bushels 

per acre ; produce, at the rate of 66^ bushels per acre ; weight, 

per bushel^ 84 lbs. Soil, black deposit 
Com, Early White, sown May 27 th, 8 feet square apart in hills, 8 seeds ; 

produce, at the rate of 10 tons per acre. Sandy soil. 
Com, Sweet, sown 27th May, 8 feet by 2 feet, in lines ; single seeds ; 

produce, at the rate of 9^ tons per acre. Light soil 
Com, Large Yellow, sown May 27th, 8 feet square, apart, in hills, 8 

seeds ; produce, at the rate of 12^ tons per acre. Light soil 
Com, Tuscarora, sown May 27th, 8 feet by 2 feet, in lines, single seeds ; 

produce, at the rate of 11 tons per acre. Sandy soil. 
Cabbages, Red Dutch, planted 17th June, 2i feet square apart ; pro- 
duce at the rate of 28 tons per acre. Light soil, mixed with 

black deposit 
Cabbages, Bergen, planted June 17th, 8 feet square apart ; produce, 

at the rate of 29-^ tons per acre. Soil same as last 
Cabbages, St Dennis, planted June 17th, 8 feet apart each way; pro* 

duce at the rate of 42 tons per acre. Soil, light black and sand. 

Cabbages, Flat Dutch, planted June 17th, 8 feet square apart ; produce 

at the rate of 20 tons per acre. Soil, sand and black deposit 
Cabbages, Savoy, planted June 17th, 8 feet square apart ; produce at 

the rate of 29 tons per acre. Soil, black deposit and sand. 
Potatoes, Early Asli Leaved, Kidney, planted May 9th, 8 feet square 

apart in hills, 8 seeds ; produce, at ibe rate of 144 bushels per 

acre. Soil, very light 
Potatoes, Mechanics, planted May 10th, in lines 3^ feet apart, single 

sets 1 foot apart in the line ; produce, at the rate of 260 bushels 

per acre. Soil, light sand 
Potatoes, Early June*s, planted May 9th, 8 feet square apart, in hills, 

8 seeds ; produce, at the rate of 184 bushels per acre. Soil light 
Potatoes, Flat Pink Eyes, planted May 12th, in lines 2i feet apart, 

single sets 1 foot apart in the line ; produce, at the rate of 860 

bushels per acre. Sandy soiL 
Potatoes, Irish Cups, planted May 12th, in lines 2^ feet apart, single 

sets 1 foot apart in the line ; produce, at the rate of 410 bushels 

per acre. Light soil. 
Potatoes, Round Pink Eyes, planted May 18 h, iii lines 2 feet apart, 

single sets 1 foot apart in the line ; produce, at the rate of 800 

bushels per acre. Sandy soil. 
Potatoes, Early Regents, planted May 9tb, in lines 2^ feet apart^ single 

sets 1 toot 8 inches apart in line ; produce, at the rate of 804 

bushels per acre. Light soil 
Carrot, Early Dutch, Horn, sown May 7th, lines 2 feet apart, thinned 

to 6 inches in line ; weight of produce, at the rate of 81 ^ tons 

per acre. Sandy soil 
Carrot, Altingham, sown May 7th, lines 2i feet apart; thinned to 6 

inches in line ; weight of produce, at the rate of 86 tons per 

acre. Light soil. 
Carrots, White Field, sown May 7th, lines 8 feet apart, thinned to 8 

inches in the line ; weight of produce, at the rate of 48i ions 

per acre. Light soil. 

Blood Beet, sown May 7th, lines 8^ feet apart, thinned to 8 inches, in 

lines ; produce, at the rate of 42^ tons per acre. Soil, light sand 

and black deposit 
Mangel Wurzel, sown May 7th, lines 8 feet apart, thinned to 9 inches 

in lines; produce, at the rate of 55 tons per acre. Soil light, 

mixed with deposit 
Sugar Beet, sown May 7th, lines 2i feet apart, thinned to 9 inches in 

line ; produce, at the rate of 28^ tons per acre. Soil light, mixed 

with deposit 
Dutch Parsnip, sown May 7th, lines 2^ feet apart, thinned to 7 inches 

in line ; produce, at the rate of 20 tons per acre. Soil sandy. 
Nutmeg Melon, sown May lOlh, in open air, about from 10 to 12 firuit 

to each plant ; average weight of fruit, 6 lbs. 

Citron Gourd, a promiscuous plant in a border, which produced 104 
fruit of the finest I ever saw y weight of the whole, 754 lbs. on 
a single plant 

Double Husk Indian Cora, grows most luxuriantly, and bears an ordi- 
nary crop of ears, adapted for cold, late d^tricts, as it comes 
from the mountain country. 



Ditto, Hybrid of the same, with a common yellow com. Seeds 
much larger, and in every way improved, yet retaining enough 
of the husk for protection. 

The most general observation to be noticed in the foregoing details 
is, that, almost in every instance, thin sowing and wide planting pro« 
duced the greatest quantity and the best samples of all the crops, and 
when there is good cultivation, that principle may be carried out in 
almost every instance with success, as it allows the soil to be more 
freely stirred and cultivated, which cannot be overdone, in that it acts 
in the same manner as robbing or brushing does to some people who 
do not take much exercise. 

Theabove I certify to be as nearly oorreet as calcolation and the 
size of the portions cultivated will admit > 

And I remain, Sir, with respect, 
Tour most obedient serrant, 

WlLLLUf MURMB, 

Siqf&nnimdmU of the Normal Sdhool Qround$, 
Toronto, October 24th, 1858. 



UNIYEESITY COLLEGE, TOBONTO. 

Within the last month, four new Frofessars of XTniverBity 
College have arrived from England, and they delivered their in- 
augural lectures to large and respectable audiences, on the 
evenings of the 21st and 22d October, in the Assembly Boom 
of the Parliament Buildings. The names of the new Flrofessors 
and Chairs in the College are as follows : — 

The Bev. Wic. HnrcKS P.L.S. (late Professor of Natural 
History in Queen's College, Corl^, Chair of Natural History. 

D. WiLBOK, LL.D. (of Edinburgh), Chair of History and 
English Literature. 

E. J. Chapicait, Esq. (late Professor of Mineralogy in Uni- 
versity College, London), Chair of GFeology and Mineralogy. 

J. FoBKEBi, LL.D., Chair of Modem Languiq^es. 

These Chairs embrace branches of science and literature which 
had not before been introduced into our Provincial College, and 
which are of the highest importance to the counky. The in- 
augural lectures (which have been published in several newa- 
papers^ fuLGilled the highest expectations entertained as to the 
attainments and abilities of the distinguished gentlemen who 
had been selected from a great number of candidates, to fill these 
Chairs. We hope, hereafter, to give some extracts from these 
valuable lectures, as also from the eloquent and practical ad- 
dress of the distinguished President, Dr. McCaul. 

Professor Hincks, who had attended the recent half-yearly 
examinations of the Provincial Model School, made the follow- 
ing allusion to it in the introductory part of his lecture : — 

" It is because the appointment of late years of Professors of Na- 
tural Science in the ancient universities, and the introduction of these 
subjects as prescribed and essential parts of study in the new univera- 
ties of England and Ireland, which liave been especially conformed to 
the wants of the age — have been clearly seen to be sound and judici- 
ous measures, that a similar course has been pursued here ; and society 
in general here has too quick and lively a sympathy with every move- 
ment in the great centre of civilization for such improvements to be 
received by the great m^ority otherwise than with iavor. It is even 
remarkable that what would seem an ulterior and less eas^ step has 
already been taken here in the introduction of instruction m Natural 
History into the preliminary stage of education, which has been done 
so successfully that the knowledge displayed at the recent ezaminatioQ 
at the Model School greatly exceeds what is often found in Colkge 
students, and proves that if they would not be left behind by those 
around them, our young men must diligently avail themselves of the 
opportunities which are provided for them.*' 



EDUCATIONAL GRANT IN ENGLAND. 
The Parliamentary Educational Chwnt for this year, was an 
increaae on former grants of £100^000 sterliiig. One object m 
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which these extra Ainds will be employed, is in providing sets 
of chemical apparatus for ordinaiy schools and traming insti- 
tution at one third of their value. 



PEOVINCIAL CEETIFIOATES (GRANTED BY THE 
CHIEF SXJPERmTENDEJSTT OF SCHOOLS. 



DBPABTMENT OF PUBLIC IN8TRUCTT0N FOE UPPER CANAI>A. 
Education Ofpicb, Toronto, \%ih October, 1868. 

The Chibp StrpBBiNTEirDENT of Schools, under the autho- 
rity of the 44th Section of the Upper Canada School Act of 
1850, has granted the undermentioned Students of the Normal 
School, at the close of the Tenth Session, Provincial Certificates 
of Qualification as Common School Teachers in any part of 
Upper Canada. 

The Certificates are divided into three classes, in accordance 
with the Programme prescribed by the Council of Public In- 
struction, as contained in the General Regulations, and ao- 
cording to whlcsh all Teachers in Upper Canada are required to 
be examined and c^sified. The First and Second Classes are 
valid until revoked, and the Third Class until the First day of 
November, 1854. 

[Jr. B.—Each Certificate is* numbered and recorded in the 
Bepeter of the Department in the following order; but the order 
does not indicate any distinction of merit in the Teachers :] 

"»« ci*A«- siooNo CLASS.— <(7ofi<tntMdL) 

IS, Hichael JoMph KeUy, (gnnied 118. Jacob ChoAte Magulre. 

during the Sessioa.) 118. Thomas Hume. 

T4* John Gflmore Halcolnu 114. Joseph Warren. 

'75. Laehlan Kennedy. 116. WiUiam Montgomery. 

^6. Robert MoGee. 116. Oharles Hankinaon. 

77. WaUam Smith. 117. James Erans. 

78. George Morray. 118. Charles CSark. 

79. Abraham W. Lawder. 119. Richard Hill, 

80. Samuel Robins. 120. Joeeph Ede. 

81. Lydia Loaisa Lyon. 121. Thomas Connell. 

82. Mary McCracken. 122. David Kelly. 

88. Lydia Anne Appleton. 128. Margaret Sweeny. 

84. Blizabeth Ooote. 124. Sarah Birch Qninn. 

86. Jane Foster. 126. Ellen Hoig. 

BxcoND CZJLSS. 126. Gaholine AuguaU Masters. 

85. Timothy Newman. 127. Delia Andrews Masters. 

87. David Miaener. 128. Julia Ann Robinson. 

88. Robert Wilson. 129. Helen Campbell, 

89. David Ludgate WilUams. 180. Sophrona Andevon Mills. 

90. Phlneas Will 181. Lydia Eleanor Howard. 

91. Asa Beverly Danard. 182. Fanny Higgins. 

92. Robert Gibba. 188. Sarah Bowes. 
98. William Stewart. third class. 
94. John Roberts. 184. William McMullen. 
96. John Jessop. 186. Joseph Edmonds. 

96. WilGam Abercrombie. 186. Isaac Turner. 

97. Augustine McDoneU. 187. Alfred Turner. 

98. Hugh McDougaU. 188. Charles Edward Falloon. 

99. William Henry Bly. 189. William Curry. 

100. William Carlyle. 140. Richard Coe. 

101. James Draper. 141. Alexander Stafford. 

102. Manin Phillips. 142. John Dixon. 

108. Angus McDonald. 148. Edmund Peter Costello. 

104. James Moriarty. 144. Wilbur Fisk Adams. 

106. Ichabod Smith Bowerman. 146. Ellen Campbell. 

106. Thomas Morgan Bowerman. 146. Tryphena Sophia Carter. 

107. James Marthi. 147. Mary Marlatt. 

108. Robert Hay. 148. Adeline Stone. 

109. William McKay. 149. Mary Bearss. 

1 10. Robert Hellyer. 160. Jane AmeUa Howard. 

111. Robert Logan. 

E. ETEESON, 



DISCOVERT OF THE NOETH WEST PASSAGE. 

The North West passage, around which the many theories, 
speculations and discoveries of scientific men and travellers have 
thrown so much romance during the last half century, has at 
length been discovered by Captain McClure, of Her Majesty's 
ship Investigatory and the connection of the Atlantic and Pacific 
in those latitudes fully established. The hitherto mysterious 
channel which haa so long baffled the efforts of our navigators, 
occurs, aa was expected by Barrow, in the direction of the strait 
which bears his name, and is proved by the line of discovery 
from the west being brought to the point where it had broken 
off from the east, under Sir Edward Parry. The discovery was 
made on the 26th of October, 1860, and is thus recorded by 
Captain McClure : " Discovered the western entrance into Bar- 
row's Strait in lat. 73« 30' N., long. 1J4*> 14' W., which estab- 
lishes the existence of a North West Passage." We regret to 
say that none of the vessels have obtained any tidings of the 
gallant Sir John Franklin or his expedition ; and we may gather 
what their fate must be from the heroic language with which 
Captain McClure refers to his intention to break through the 
ice m the Polar basin to complete the passage : 

"Should no intimation be found at Whaler's Point of my havine 
reached and quitted Port Leopold, then it may be at once surmised 
that some fatal catastrophe has happened, either from being carried 
into the Polax Sea or smashed in Barrow's Strait, and no survivors 
left. Ifsuch should be the case which, however, I will not anUci- 
pate, It will then be quite unnecessary to penetrate further westward for 
our relief,as by the pcnod that any vessel could reach that part we must, 
5?*?.u*"« ^P^^*®*?.™»?" ^*^® perished; in such a case I would submit 
tiiat the officer may be directed to return, and by no means incur the 
danger of losmg other lives in quest of those who will then be no more." 

ERRORS IN TEACHING. 
To the Editor qf the Journal qf Education, 

Thorold, August 18th, 1868. 

Sir,— In accordance with a Hberty granted to Teachers by the 
Journal <if Education I forward you the foUowing sketch of my ex- 
perience, which you are at liber^ty to publish, should you deem it 
worthy, either in part or in iulL 

There appears to me to be no fault more common among Teachers, 
no error more prevalent in our pubKc schools, yet seldom pointed at 
by educationists— than that of advancing scholars too fast, or crowding 
them ahead in their studies, futer than they are able to understand 
them. Seven years' experience in teaching has convinced me of this 
fact— a fault of which I have not always been able to say " not guilty." 
How sadly has this maxim been overiooked or forgotten by those en- 
trusted with the instruction of youth—" Whatever is worth doing at 
all is worth domg well." They seem to regard the quantity rather 
than the quality of what is done in school. E. G. In reading I have 
found pupils in the Fifth Book that were not capable of understanding 
half that is contained in the Fourth. I have seen them in the Fourth 
when merely able to repeat the words, not able to comprehend fully the 
lessons in the Third : and have known them to be in the Third, when 
positively they could not read correctly half a dozen lessons 'in the 
Second— not to say anything of answering the questions that should 
be asked upon them. The eiror is here-they are allowed to pass 
over a lesson before they have thoroughly learned it ; a course decid- 
edly wrong in my opinion. There are many things to tempt the 
Teacher to do this ; the children are fond of going through the books 
rapidly ; the parents are pleased with it, too, in many instances-tak- 
mg It fw granted that they understand it well as far as they go, or 
rather not taking it into consideration at all. No Teacher should aUow 
his reputation to rest upon his deceiving either parents or children, 
and making them believe they know more than they really do. The 
efiFect of such a course of instruction upon children can be easily seen. 
They are stupid; their countenances wear the marks of discourage- 
ment; they conclude they are deficient, and therefore sink down upon 
the stool of despair, and consequently never arrive at that eminence 
and usefulness in life which they might have done under a different 
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course of training in their youth. Never should they be allowed to 
pass over a lesson or rule uniil it is deeply and permanently fixed in 
the mind. The application of this principle would have a very differ- 
ent effect upon the intellectual faculties of the young ; for certainly 
" A few things well known are of more use than many things superfi- 
cially glanced at*' By learning one lesson well, the next becomes 
easier; und vies versa. This will make the learner's progress seem 
slow ; and such, indeed, it should be, especially at first But when 
more advanced, we should insist upon every lesson being so perfectly 
learned, that it can be recited without the least hesitation. Going over 
too much ground is the same with the Teacher as with the farmer — 
both are less able to employ themselves profitably than if they ob- 
served a proper medium ; do no more than they are able to do well, 
and commence no more than they will be able to finish. 

Gilbert Wm. Cook. 

literati) anlt Sneiitt|ic ^ntelltjence. 

Mkmsuration or the Earth. — ^TheRasBianGoTemment is about to have 
measured the degrees ot the meridian from the North Cape, In 72 1-1 deg. 
north latitude, to the mouth of the Danube, in 46 1-2 deg. of the ume 
latitude— that is, on a line which traverses Europe in its whole length, 
and forms a fourteenth part of the entire circumference of the earth. This 
mosBurement will exceed by three degrees the largest ever before executed 
— that whicli the English carried from the Himalaya to the southern point 
of British India. 

Harvard Oolleob Museum. — The valuable cabinet of many thousand 
specimens in comparative anatomy, mineralogy, and other sciences, col- 
lected by that distinguished naturalist Professor Agassis, has been pur- 
chased for Harvard ColUgt^ at the price, as is said, of $12,600 ; the greater 
part of which was obtained by private subscription. 

Invkntion for the B. imd. — Mr. George Hughes, of 192, Tottenham- 
court-road, has invented a portable running-hand apparatus, which enables 
a blind person to join letters together, and write with oloarneas, straightness, 
and uniformity, without needing the aid of others. 

The Sciemce or Cakdle Burnimo. — Before you put your candle out 
look at it It has been b^ming some time unsnuffed, and gives little or no 
light; the wick is long, and is topped by a heavy black clot-~a lump of un- 
consunicd carbon. Take the candlestick in your hand, and move gently from 
side to side ; the superfluous wick burns away,and the candle is again bright 

When Tou ask yourself why this is, you learn that flame is hollow, and as 
it admits no oxygen, which is necessary for combustion, the wick which it 
surrounds remains unconsumed and diminishes the light When the fiaroe, 
by motion, leaves the wick exposed at intervals to the oxygen of the atmo- 
sphere, It speedily bums away. 

Note this valuable deduction from this fact — the formation of a wick 
which constantly turni^ outward, aud reaches the exterior air, and so gives 
us a candle requiring no snuflTrng. 

There is much philosophy in the burning of a candle. The wick, you 
may think, is intended to burn and give light ; but this is not exactly the 
fact The wick is simply to bring the melted tallow, or oil, if in a lamp, 
into that finely divided state In which it is best fitted for combustion. The 
beat applied to "light" the candle decomposes into its constituents the 
small quantity of tallow next the wick, heat and light are produced in the 
operation, aud the heat so produced carries on the decomposition. — 77ie 
Builder. 

To OBTAIN Skeletons or Small Animals.— Put any subject— such as a 
mouse or irog (if a bird, stript of its feathers) into a box perforated with a 
number of holea Let it be properly distended, to prevent the parts from 
collapsing, or bejng crushed together by the pressure of the earth. Then 
place the box with its contents in an ant-hole, and in a few days it will have 
become an exquisitely beautiful and perfect skeleton. The ants will have 
consumed every part of it except the bones and ligaments. The tadpole 
acts the same part with fish that ants do with birds; and through the 
a;:ency of this little reptile, perfect skeletons, even of the smallest fishes, 
may be obtained. To produce this, it is but necessary to suspend the fish 
by threads atuched to the head and tail, in a horizontal position, in ajar of 
water, such as is found in a pond, and change it often, till the tadpoles have 
finished their work. Two or three tadpoles will perfectly dissect a fish in 
twenty-fonr boon.-* 



Water-spouts on Lake Ontario. — Several of these remarkable pheno- ' 
mens have recently been seen upon Lake Ontario, two of which are vjsibla 
at Sodus Point They are dense, conical-shaped columns, and form^^d a 
continuous line from the earth to the clouds. One of them, the largest, 
which was nearly thirty feet in diameter, was precipitated against the blufTa, 
a!id broke with a deafening noise upon the rocks below, causing so great a 
commotion of the waters that a large quantity of logs and lumber was torn 
from their moorin;;s and washed far out into the lake. 

Depth or the Niagara River. — An English gentleman, who Us been 
endeavouring to ascertain the the depth of the Niagara river at the sua- 
pension bridge, has at length succeeded. At one point he finds the depth 
to be one hundred and twenty-five feet. 

A Substitute for Stereottfino.— Flllme, k Co., of New York have 
adopted with success, a system of electrotyping moulds taken of type in 
wax, which is said to have a decided advantage over ordinary stereotyping. 
Their process is as follows : — Having Uken a mould of the type in wax, 
they put it into a solution of copper, and apply to it a powerful galvanic 
battery which causes the copper to be deposited with such accuracy apon 
the mould as to make a copper face, which will last much longer than the 
ordinary metal face, without costing any more. T ^e process occupies about 
twelve hours. We understand that the Messrs. Harper employ this process 
exclusively in their establishment — Qud^ec OatelU* 

TsANSPERRiNO Desiqns. — A process has been patented in England for 
transferring designs. In carrying the invention into effect, the inventor 
takes a lithographic stone or zinc plate, and covers its surface with a thin 
film of bitumen (by preference that from Judesa), dissolved in either, or 
with some other preparation fulfilling the conditions before mentioned. 
This operaUon, of course to be performed without exposure to light He 
then lays on the prepared surface a potographic negative picture, and hav- 
' ing covered it with a plate of glass, exposes it to the action of the light of 
the sun, when the parts of the surface left uncovered by the dark portions 
of the photograph, hiU be acted on by the light, and the film of bitumen 
thereon, rendered insoluble, whilst the film on those parts which are pro- 
tected from the light, will not be effected and may be washed off by meana 
of the solvent used, leaving the plate or stone in a fit condition for nse. 

SCIENCE ANSWERING SIMPLE QUESTIONS. 

Why is rain water sofl ? Because it is not impregnated with earth and 
minerals. 

Why is it more easy to wash with sofl water than with hard t Beeanaa 
sofl water unites freely with soap, and desolves it instead of decomposing 
it, as hard water does. 

Why do wood ashes make hard water sofl ? 1st Because the carbonic 
acid of wood ashes combines with the sulphate lime in the hard water, and 
converts it into chalk; 2nd! Wood ashes converts some of the polnble salts 
of water into insoluble, and throws the.n down as a sediment, by which the 
water remains more pure. 

Why has rain water an unpleasant smell when it is collected in a rain 
tub or tank ? Because it is impregnated with decomposed organic matters, 
washed from roofs, trees, or the casks in which it iji collected. 

Why does water smell salt? Becanse very minute particles of water in- 
sinuate thcmielves into the pores of the salt, by capillary attraction, and 
force the crystals apart from each other. 

How does blowing hot food make it cool ? It causes the air whi^ 
has been heated by the food to change rapidly, and to give place to freah 
cool air. 

Why do ladies fan themselves in hot weather f The fresh particles of air 
may bo brought in contact with their face, by the action of the fan; and aa 
every fresh particle of air absorbs some heat from the skin, this constant 
change makes them cool. 

Does a fan cool the air? No, it makes the air hotter by imparting to it 
the heat of our face, but cools our face by tranpferring its heat to the air. 

Why is there always a draft through key holes and window crevices? 
Because the external air, being colder than the air of the room we occupy 
rushes through the window crevices to supply the deficiency cauacd by tlM 
escape of warm air up the chimney. 

If you open the lower sash of a window, there is more draft than if you 
open the upper sash. Explain the reason of this* If the lower saah be 
open, cold external air will rush freely into the room and cause a great draft 
inward ; but if the upper sash be open the heated air of the room will roah 
out, and of course there will be less draft inward. 

By which means is a room better vantilaied. By opening tha appar aaah , 
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because the hot ritilated air, which always ascends towards the ceiliog, 
can escape more easily. 

Why does the wind dry damp linen f Because dry wind, lilce a dry 
^>onge, imbibes the particles of vapor from the surface of the linen as fast 
as they are found. 

Which is the hottest place in a church or chapel f The gallery. 

Why is the gallery of all public places holler than the lower parts of the 
blading r Because the heated air of the building ascends, and all the cold 
air which can enter through* the doors and windows, keeps the floor till it 
ha« become heated.— J>r. Br^wer'a Onide to aeumee. 



BDUCATION OF FARMERS. 

[From the Sural New- Yorker.] 

That education is not necessary to successful farming has long been 
a prevailing sentiment It has been cousidered important for the 
professional man, but as useless, or a luxury at most, tojthe agri- 
cultarist Industiy — plodding, patient industry — qualified for success 
in carrying on • farm ; but that b<iy whose aversion to work and love 
of mischief, made his parents at a loss how to employ his energies, 
must study BOt^, profession. Did one seem rather dull and stupid, he 
could never be qualified for anything but farming. Another, who 
seemed unusually brigUt— who thirsted for knowledge—must be a 
minister, physician or lawyw ; the life of a farmer could furnish no 
facilities for improvement or the gratification of his desires. 

Now, this is all wrong— for no good reason can be shown why every 
farmer should not be liberally educated— why he should not find use 
for a good education in carrying on the operations of his farm. If his 
knowledge need be of a different quality, it should not be less in quan- 
tity than that of the professional man. All general arguments in 
fevor of the thorough culture of our mental powers, will apply with 
equal force to the particular education of tbose who till the soil. That 
knowledge is valuable for its own sake— that it furnishes a continual 
foast for the mind— that it qualifies its possessor for a large measure 
of enjoyment during the whole course of his being, are truths generally 
admitted. But leaving out of the account such axiomaiic truths, we 
propose to offer some reasons for the acquisition of knowledge which 
we trust will commend themselves to the consideration of farmers. 

First — it makes labor more productive. The great object of toil is 
not to wear away the weary hours, but to secure the greatest possible 
useful product Knowledge enables a man to bestow his labor where 
it will be best rewarded. The fanner should know the nature of the 
soil he cultivates, what crops are best adapted to it, what succession 
of the same will prield most profit, what kind and quantity ol manure 
it needs to keep it in proper condition ; and this requires knowledge of 
Agricultural Chemistry. And, to understand Chemistry, other general 
knowledge is indispensable. How much Ubor is lost by this want of 
adaptation of crops to the soil on which they are attempted to be 
cultivated I 

The ^cilitiesfor improvement are constantly increasing, and educated 
enterprise already making use of Nature*s powers and machinery to 
save labor. That millenium will never come, when the soil will yield 
abundant harvests without labor, but the improvements of the ago 
will aid continually to diminish the amount required. And yet we 
need never fear we shall be out of employment— and enough of it, 
too. 

Some protest against the introduction of the improvements referred 
to, simply becouse they interfere with manual labor.— When Rail- 
roads first began to Uke the place of the old stage routes, some men 
who never see but an inch ahead, cried out,'" This will spoil our 
market for horses and oats,''— and yet horses and oats have been 
nsing in value ever since. An amusing story is told of the first intro- 
duction of fanning mills into Scotland. A preacher denounced the 
J^c^ inventton in no gentle terms. ** We u»ed to trust to Providence " 
said he, " for wind to fan our grain, and it is but wicked presumption 
thus to interfere with the Divine prerogatives and manufacture wind 
for ourselves I" 

The general truth that knowledge saves Ubor is seen in every de- 
partment of life.— In ancient times the grain for bread was pounded or 
^'^^u^ ^y ^^^^i but now we have single mills which will make more 
and better flour than ten thousand hands could prepare in the same 
time. So of a thousand operations connected with agriculture, me- 
chanics, &e. "Knowledge is Power," and may be successfully used 
in every department of human industry and enterprise. 

Second— the genius of our government makes it the privilege and 
duty of every farmer to be educated. As citizens, they owe to our 
common country certein duties. If the people of our country were 
divided as they are in Europe into two great classes, the laboring 
people and the aristocracy, the latter furnishing all the law makers, 
t^Q tMxmm might have a better excuse for neglecUng their own and 
Ihalr children ■ education. But here^ where the great problem of 



self-government is to be decided, every man is a sovereign, and a 
plowman may be called to fill the highest office of the nation. In 
Rome's best day she was indebted for her power to the general edu- 
cation of her laborers. *' The most distinguished generals," says a late 
writer, "after a series of viclories and triumphs, and illustrious states- 
men after guiding for a time the helm of the Republic — disdaining the 
pomp and splendor of rank — did not hesitate to return to the plough, 
and pass the remainder of their days il the quiet enjoyment of rural 
life. It was held that the highest viilues were cherished amid rustic 
pursuits, and that for a censor to say of any one that he v\ as a good 
husbanuman and farmer was to confer the highest praise." 

The policy that has heretofore prevailed of selecting lawyers for our 
State Legislatures, is wrong from the foundation. The design of 
legislation is to subserve the interests of the masses : and who is so 
well acquainted with them as the farmer ? Evervbody knows that 
lawyers have made a thousand intricacies in the law, oniy — we 
naturally conclude — so they may be called upon to unravel thenu 
There has in this respect been considerable improvement, but there is 
room for more. This state of things has arisen, in part, from the fact 
that it has been difficult to find men outsof the professions, who havo 
so familiarized themselves with our State and National polity as to be 
qualified for Legislators. Farmers have not felt the importance of 
these qualifications, and hence have not been called out into their 
active duties. 

The great conservative power of this nation must ever lie with this 
class of our citizens, and that farmer who neglects the proper culture 
of his children is guilty of the double sin of wronging them and his 
country also. 



THE SABBATH A FRIEND. 



1. To Education. Compare countries with and without the Sabbath 
Its ministrations powerfully quicken and invigorate the human intellect^ 
while a vast amount of knowledge is accumulated. 

2. To Government Where are honoured Sabbaths and De^^potism 
co-existent? It shows the nature of human rights — adapts laws to the 
actual wants and circumstances of men — creates a conscience that 
sustains laws and qualifies men to make as well as to obey laws. 

8. To Health. By promoting cleanliness, bv furnishing needful rest 
for the body and mind, by promoting cheerfulness and elasticity of 
spirits through its power to produce a peaceful conscience, and by its 
sublime influence over the hatefu* passions of men. 

4. To Good Morals. By keeping in sight the character of God, by 
unfolding the claims of His holy law, by creating a distaste for un- 
lawful pleasures, by creating a public sentiment that frowns upon 
immorality, and through that sentiment causing wise and effectual laws 
fi>r the suppression of vice and crime. 

5. To Piety. By causing a right view of God to prevail, by constatitly 
pouring on men s minds those great elements of piety, the divine 
truths of Revelation, by thus generating all right affections towards 
God and man, by shadowing forth and pointing men to the Sabbath oi 
Heaven. 

Therefore the Sabbath is the Friend of the nation, the family, every* 
body's friend, and never fails to repay true and devoted friendship for 
it VI ith the most precious blessings for time and eternity. 



LEARNING TO SPELL. 

Bad spelling is discreditable. Every young man should be master 
of his native tongue. He that will not learn to spell the language 
that is on his tongue, and before his eyes every hour, shows no great 
aptitude for the duties of an intellif^ent, observing man. Bad spelling 
is therefore an unavoidable indication. It indicates a blundering man, 
a man that cannot see with his eyes open. Accordingly we have 
known the application of more than one young man, made with great 
display of penmanship, and parade of references, rejected for his bad 
spelling. 

Bad spelling is very conspicuous, a bad indication. He who runs 
may read it A bright school-boy,, utterly incapable of appreciating 
your stories of science, art, and literature, can see your bad spelling at 
a glance, and crow over it You will find it hard to inspire that boy 
with any greater respect for your attainments. Bad spelling is there- 
fore a very mortifying and inconvenient defect We have known men 
who occupied prominent positions so ashamed of their deficiency in 
this respect, that they never ventured to send a letter till it had been 
revised by a friend. This wa.«, to say no more, sufficiently incon- 
venient 

We say again, learn to spell, young man. Keep your eyes open 
when you re»d, and if any word is spelled different from your mode, 
ascertain which is right Keep your dictionary by you, and in writing, 
whenever you have the least misgiving al>out the spelling of a word, 
look it out at onco ; and remember it Do sot let your lasiness get 
the better of you. 
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PLAYING TRUANT. 

We never knew a boj who was in the habit of playing truant and 
wasting the golden hours of youth, to become a great or distinguished man. 
Most often the idler in life is the laggard in the world's race. Truly 
happy is the boy whom parental or friendly care sayes from this alluring 
danger of youthful days. 

The reason why truancy is so serious an eyil, is not the loss of a 
day or two at school now and then, or any other immediate or du^ct 
consequence of it It is because it is the beginning of a long course of 
fiin, it leads to bad company, to deception, and to Ticious habits ; it 
stops the progress of preparation for the duties of life, and hardens the 
heart, and opens the door for every temptation and sin, which, if not 
closed, must bring the poor yictim to ruin. These are what oonstitate 
its dangers. 

These words written by a learned and good man, it would be wise 
for every child to ponder well. The fiiirest day would not then entice 
them, tne merriest companion could not persuade them, nor the 
hardest lesson they might have to learn affright them from this path 
of duty. 



IMPORTANCE OP A COMMA. 
We yesterday published an article on the importance of a correct 
punctuation. We have seen a letter from a gentieman in Ohio, to Mr. 
D. Bennett, which more fully illustrates the importance of a c<nnma. 
The letter inquires about an advertisement which was inserted some 
years ago in the Observer, which stated that a legacy of several 
million of dollars was left to the heirs of Hugh, John, and Daniel 
Mooicr; but another paper in copying the advertisement carelessly 
emitted the connna after Hugh, so that it read Hugh John. The 
descendants of a Mr. Hugh John reading the notice, supposed that they 
might be heirs to a large property^, and went to a considerable expense 
to investigate the matter, when they found that in the original notice 
it read the heirs of three brothers of the name of Mosier — Hugh, John, 
and Daniel. — Utiea Observer. 



RULES FOR THE YOUNG. 
If yon wish to cultivate your mind and succeed in the pursuit of 
knowledge, observe the following rules : 
. 1. Take care of your leasure moments as you would of gokL 
2. Do not spend more time than is necessary in sloep. 
8. Withdraw from all idle and silly companions. 
^' 4. See that you have always some good reading on hand. 

5. Read not novels, but history, biography, and works of sdence 

6. Always think, always observe, and always seek to learn. 

7. Think of the pleasure of knowledge and the disgrace of ignorance. 

8. Take as your motto, what has been done can be done again. 

9. If at first you don't succeed, try, try again. 

10. Remember the old maxim : — " Honesty is the best policy." 
Follow these rules and there is no such word as '^fiuL" 



A Bbautipitl Mnro. — ^A beautiful mind is lik^ a precious and prolific 
seed — ^the mother of loveliness — the fountain of bliss — the produce of 
many treasured and inestimable flowers — no canker can deface, nor 
time destroy. Even should there be those of its lovely produce 
that pass away, yet the source is there — ^the seed remains to revive, to 
modify — to place again on our bosom, and near our hearts, in renewed 
beauty — ^in the same deep interest and winning power as at first. We 
would gather it in as the richest possession— as well as the spring of 
the purest, most abundant and enduring joys — as our support, our 
comfort, and the cherished object, worthy of our highest admiration ; 
and we would cUng to it, thanking God that it is inunortal — living for 
ever. 

BoNAPARTB on NovEL RsADtNO. — ^No works were read but those of 
real value. By common consent all novels were banished from the 
circle, as Napoleon inveterately abominated every thing of that kind. 
If he happened to find a novel m the hands of anv of the attendants of 
the palace, he unhesitatingly tossed it into the nre, and soundly lec- 
tured the reader, upon her waste of time. If Josephine had been a 
novel reader, she never could have acquired that mental energy which 
enabled her to fill with dieni^ and with honor every position she was 
called to occupy. — Abbott's History of Josephine. 

What Makes a Man. — The longer I live the more certain I am that the 
great difference between men, the great and the insignificant, is energy 
— ^invincible determination — an honest purpose once fixed — and then 
victory. That quality will do any thing that can be done in the world ; 
and no talents, no circumstances, no opportunity will make a two-legged 
creature a man without it — Goethe. 

Women are the Corinthian pillars that adorn and support society; 
the institutions that protect women, throw a shield also around chil- 
dren ; and when women and children are provided for, man must bo 
secure in his rights. 



SwsABiNo. — Profit or pleasure tiiere is none in swearing, nor any 
thing in men's natural tempers to incite them to it Though some men 
pour out oaths so freely as if they came naturally from them, yet surely 
no man was bom of a swearing constitution. 

Make sure, first, and principally, of that knowledge which is 
necessary for you, as a man and as member of society. Next, of what 
is necessary in your particular way of life. Afterwards improve your- 
self in all useful and ornamental knowledge as fiir as your capacity, 
leisure and fortune will allow. 

Learniho will accumulate wonderfully if you add a littie every day. 
Do not wait for a long period of leisure. Pick up^the book and gain 
one idea, if no more. Save that one, and add another as soon as 
you can. 

The Rewaio) is Scrb. — ^Idleness is the hot^bed of temptation, the 
cradle of disease, and the canker-worm of felicity. Soon the idle man 
finds no novelty ; and when novelty is laid in the grave, the funeral of 
comfort enters the heart 

What solid satisfaction does the man of industry enjoy 1 His limbs 
are strong; his understanding vigorous. With zest he relishes the re- 
freshment of the day ; with pleasure he seeks the bed of repose at nigb t 



MAP80F CANADAyGLOBESiA APPARATUS 

FOR SALE at the Depository m connection with ibe Education Office, 
Toronto :-« 

Mofps — Oomvas, Bollere and Varnished. 

£ 8. d. 

1. Bouchette's Map of British North America with latest 

County divisioDs, Btatiatics, &c 7 ft 6 in., by 4 ft. 8 in 2 10 

2. Thajer, Bridgman and Fanning'a Map of Canada, New 
Brunswick, and Nova Scotia, witii latest County divisionB, 
8ft.by2fk.6in 7 6 

8. Otttline Map of Canada, with names of Counties, 2 ft. 4 in. 

bylft.lOin : 6 

4. Smith's Map of Upper Canada, with names of Counties, 
CHtiea, Towns, Villages, Ac, (engraved on copper,) 2 ft 
bylft.6.hL 6 

Qlobes. 

1. Comeirs 9 inch Globes, witii Stand, each 2 10 

2. Po. 6 do. do. do. do 17 6 

8. Holbrook's 6 inch do. do. do... 6 8 

Apparatus. 

1. Holbrook's Box of Apparatus, with Improvements 6 10 

2. Do. do. Geological Specimens, 80 10 

8. Yarty's do. do. 96 (large) 2 18 9 

4. Do. do. do. 144 (email) 2 15 

6. Do. Cabinet of Natural Objects 8 

6. Do. do Showing the Natural History of the Sikworm. 7 6 

7. Do. do do. do, do Bee 7 6 

8. Do. do do. do. do Wasp... 7 6 



TEACHER WANTED for the GRAMMAR SCHOOL at the VILLAGE 
of VANKLEEK HILL, County of Presoott The Government allow- 
ance being about £60 per annum, besides local aid. 

References as to character and abilities required. Address James P. 
Wells, Secretary Grammar School Trustees, United Counties Preseott and 
Russell, Vankleek Hill.— October 7th, 1868. 



SCHOOL TEACHER WANTED.^-Wanted immediately, a School Teacher 
with First or Second Cla^s Certificate, for the VILLAGE of MEA- 
FORD, St. Vincent. NOne but persons of good moral character need apply. 
ROBERT BURCHILL, Secretary and Treasurer. 
Meaford, October 16th, 1853. 

WANTED a SCHOOL, on the 1st of January, by a Married Man, who 
holds a SECOND CLASS CERTIFICATE of Qunlificadon from the 
Board of Public Instruction in the United Counties of Tork, Ontario, and 
Peel ; who has extensive experience in the new and improved methods of 
teaching ; who can produce satisfactory proof of good moral character. 

Apply (if by letter, postpaid) to T. S. N., EUesmere P.O., Scarboro' Town- 
ship, stating salary. 



ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in the Journal of Education for one half- 
penny per word, which may be remitted in postage stamps, or otherwise. 

TERMS : For a smgle copy of the Journal of Edueation, 68. per annum ; 
back vols, neatly stitched supplied on the same terms. All subscriptions to 
commence with the January number, and payment in advance must in sB 
cases accompany the order. Single numbers, 7id. each. 

^ff" All communications to be addressed to Mr. J. Geobos Hodoivs. 
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TUB ADVANTAGES OP A SYSTEM OP COMMON SCHOOLa 
Suppose the State undertake to provide for this responaihilitj, in 
what way shall this be done? 

1. Leaving those who are able to educate their own children to their 
own voluntary aoUon, the State may simply provide the means of pay- 
ing for the education of the poor in such schooU as may be Aimished 
by priyate individuals. In this case t^ere is no certainty — and there 
is no provision made^— that there ikaU be schools at all If individuals 
esUblish schools for their own benefit, the State may ask the privilege 
of using them, such as they are, for her poor. If individuals neglect 
the education of their own children, and so decline to. sustain Iny 
schools at all, why the State's poor must be uneducated, too. ^ Pra6ti- 
oaDy, such a system is worth very litUe; and yet this is the* present 
sjTBtem of education in (Georgia. What provision she makes for even 
this pretence will hereafter appear. 

2. Or, the State may, at at its own expense, establish and sustain 
schools exclusively for the poor, leavmg the rest, as before, to their 
own voluntary action. This system, unless the poor could be congre- 
gated at specified points, would involve an enormous expense for the 
education of comparatively few, while no assistance or encouragement 
would bo extended to the cause of general education. In addition to 
this and other difficulties that have always rendered such an attempt 
entirely abortive, it raises, at once, an invidious distinction between 
tho rich and the poor, which, in this country, would totally defeat the 



design. Ragged schools, iFff^f are sfgnSfica&tl j caHed, may be sot* 
tained in the crowded cities where abject poverty dOM it8 pertbct Wotk ; 
but in our country, generally, they are utterly hopeton. 

8. Or, the State may provide by law for the organiiatkm of iehbols 
sufficient for the wants of the whole population, to l>e aopportadat the 
public expense, and open alike to aU tiie chUdren^of the^tate. ThU 
is the common, or Public School qrBUm* And if the theory am bt 
embodied in piactiot, it evideotlyprovidosiiie certain meanaofaimnl* 
versal education. 

The only preliminary qnestioii as to the system te<«Bia to be, whether 
this is a subject matter over which the State ought u aisome Jurii* 
diction f And the answer to thia queatioii must depend ttp«Q another 
^whether gmeral edacatiea be a matter <^ meh paramount laiar^t 
to the whole population, thai its absence or neglect wfll involve a aeki. 
ous damage to the commonwealth? And it aeema to me there can be 
but one answer to this question, ^ 

The orderly %dministration of the govemsaent, in its three distilMt 
departments, is of vital importance to the people, and therefore the 
State assumes Jurisdiction over the sabject in all its detaQs. Ptwabta 
roads and bridges are indispensable to the public convenience and 
safety, and hehce the State assumes jurisdiction over that entire sab* 
ject General health and moraUty are matters of public hitcrest, and 
therefore the State assumes jurisdiction over thenu So of various 
other matters. Now, surely general education is not inferior to these 
in importance, in whatever aspect it may be viewed. In fact, our con- 
stitution distinctly recognises this truth, and provides for it accord- 
ingly. All that is required, therefore, is, that the Legislatare carry oat 
the injunctions of the constitution. And if it be a public blessing 
vouchsafed in that fundamental charter of our political organization, 
the public voice should imperatively demand its entire fulfihnent 

I presume it was never thought of, that the SUto should sssobm 
entire control over the matter of education, to the exclusion of parental 
wishes or conveidence. This course is indeed pursued in despotic 
governments, but it is never contemplated in ours. Nor is it supposed 
that the State will prevent the esteblishment of other institutions of 
learning than those under ite own control Its duty stops with pro- 
viding the means of proper educaUon for all, so for at least as is neces- 
sary to qualify them for their duties and responsibilities as men and as 
dtisens, and with Uying before them suitable induoemests to avafl 
themselves of this privilege. Ample room would still be left for all 
that individual taste or preference could desire. Let me now advert to' 
a fow of the argumento by which such a system of public instruction 
is recommended: 

1. It destroys the invidious distinction between the rich and the 
poor, which is perpetuated by the Poor School system ; and which, in 
this country, has always rendered that system odious, and therefbre 
useless. Whether right or wrong, this feeling exists. Even a child 
revolts at the thought of being singled out as an inferior, and ospeci- 
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aUj of being placed in sach a ritoation as will perpetually recall the 
9m$e of ihSi inferiority. In &ct, snch a course destroys one of the 
ationgeat inoentives to yirtoous and honorable effort There are dis- 
tineUooa in human society, and it is wrong to foster any other spirit 
a^gk that which belongs properly to the station of each. Nor is the 
common school system liable to objection on this ground. 

The StatCL as a kind foster-parents places her children here on an 
e<|iiality, and affords them alike the means of earning that only dia- 
tiaction which is wwthy of being remembered—superior intelligence 
•94 mtae. Syery thing in the gift of the State she offers alike to the 
ai^ipitiona of the rich and the poor, and she offers to both precisely 
the same means of reaching that goal The mere difference of birth 
or ^9rtune Is left entirely out of view. Education, conducted in such 
drcumstaneeSi tonds very greaUy to promote a generous and fraternal 
•piiit in the social relations of mankind*-to repress an aristocratic 
pSrids and disdain on the one hand, and a degrading sense of inferiority 
on the pther — and thus to draw more closely the bonds of brotherhood 
If any objection be raised on the score of degrading and vicious asso- 
ciatioQy let it be remembered that vice and degradation are found 
asMng the rich as well as ^ poor. And, therefore, if any one be too 
▼pa for common association, let him be excluded from the common 
privilegp for his vice alone, and not for bis poverty. And for the 
reclamation of such, let there be educational penitentiaries established. 
: 2, The common school system interests every class of citizens alike 
ia ^e Qxietenoe aod prosperity of the schools, and thus brings the 
09mbined intelligence and means of the State to bear directly on the 
common cause. In this way the selfishness of men is converted to the 
pjtlbtic good. Every one who has had experience knows how very dif- 
noaltit is to establish and sustain good schools, because of the iguo- 
nm^ sA aoDM, the indifference of some, and the penuriousness of 
oUfim, The result of all this often is, that the right-minded part of 
the community, who have the ability, withdraw from all such attempts, 
and set up schools of right character for their own children. And 
they cannot be blamed for this step, although it is otherwise when 
tlicythas withdvaw fivni mere unwillingness to associate with others 
in the ^miaoi^ ca«^* But^ then, the rest of the community being 
deprived ^f their ooucsel and assistance, are sufferers to the same ex- 
Usi%, and tb« consequences UXL upon their children. 

Now. although this evil may not be entirely obviated, it certainly is 
gpia»ly .jBitinted, by the common school system. Under it, every one 
lyOBt contribute his proportion to the common cause, and all that an 
intelligent interest can contribute for the advantage of one chUd must 
equally redound to the advantage of aJL And then, too, as every one 
i^.obbged to bear his part in uie common expense, be is much more 
liWx. tft avail Himself, of the common advantage for the education of 
his children. Thus many good schools must exist where otherwise 
none would have existed at all, and multitudes of children be trained 
lor virtue and usefulness, who would otherwise be doomed to hopeless 
ifOOraifc«L And this is a point gained of inestimable value to the 
cause of general education. 

8. This system opens the highir sources of education to every class 
of ofaHdren, and thus develops the mental resources of the whole 
Stateu' How many bright mtellects are but half revealed for want of 
training them to their full capacity I True, in some of these the fire 
6T genius bums so intensely, that no untowardness of circumstances 
dkn qnencb it But yet there is many a mind of the most substantial 
eodowmentSi and, which has fully come up to the measure of its ad- 
vantages, but still requires the genial warmth of a brighter sun to de- 
velop its fhll maturity. This is particularly the case with many of 
4ie n<|>rer class, who have no means of prosecuting their education in 
the nigher seminaries of learning. If blessed with these advantages, 
they would display mental* powers of the highest order. 

Now, if judiciously oreaniased, and wisely administered, the common 
school systefli provides v>rthis deficiency. It is a mistake of^en made, 
and from which a prejudice arises against the system, that it provides 
for the lower branches only of what is called an English education. 
Even If it stopped at this poiqt, it would be a great advance upon the 
ptefsat aoD4itioQ. of things when thousands cannot read at all, and 
tboiisands more read so imperfectly as to be scarcely the better for it 
To be taught to read the English language readily and intelligently, 
would at once give the young mind an easy access to all the rich and 
varied-stoiKB of knowledge and refinement which that language con- 
tains. 

. But I repeat, this is an error. The system of public instruction 
contemplates a connected gradation of schools, embracing all the liter- 
try and scientific instruction provided in our best institutions below 
the ITnli^faittes.- Now, It is true that all would not avail themselves 
«f |he entire advantages here presented; but yet the schools would 
be open alike to aU, and bring the best means within the reach of all. 
And it is evident at a glance, that nothing short of this can open the 
fountains of general knowledge to the general mind. Hence the mental 
resources of the State are but partially developed. Tf such advan- 
tage wm% offived for rewMlmg the mental wealth cf the State, scores 
of youth would be discovered, whose quenchless} dcaire for improve- 



ment would lead them on through our Colleges, and whose matdred 
talents would adorn and bless the world in all the departments of 
mental beauty and grandeur. 

4. This system, in a TOod degree, equalizes the expense of general 
education, and would afford the same advantages to all, at a cost not 
exceeding the present partial system. General education is unques- 
tionably a public blessing. It brings with it a real and substantial 
good, of which every one in the community is a partaker. It dimin- 
ishes idleness and crime and pauperism, and thus relieves a part of 
the expense which these always devolve upon the public. It affords 
increased security to life and property. It develops and renders avail- 
able the manifold resources of the country, and thus increasea the 
means of general prosperity. It elevates the character of society, and 
thus increases the means of sodal happiness to every citizen. 

Now, surely, it is no hardship— na^, it is right that every one should 
bear his part in promoting this pubhc good. It is true, however, that 
many contribute nothing, who nave abundant means to do so. And 
even among those who do something, there is a wide disproportion 
among those of equal means. And this &ct not only throws a heavier 
burden on \he few who are determined, at any cost, to educate their 
own children, but leaves large numbers either unprovided for, or sup- 
plied to a very imperfect extent 

Now, the common school system, when under a thorough organiza> 
tion, provided, in a large degree for this evil. Every one is required 
to pay his just proportion according to his means, and no more.. Then, 
too, when the entire population is judiciously organized, and the 
schools are properly arranged and conducted by competent teachers^ 
a much larger result may be accomplished by the same means. Diere 
is an actual economy in the arrangement Under such a system the 
entire educational wants of the State can be supplied, while the tax 
assessed for that purpose will be less to the individual than b now 
paid by the majority of those who pa;^ school bills. 

Such are a few of the arguments in favor of the common school 
system. That there are objections to the plan, is readily admitted ; 
but they can by no means overturn the arguments in its mvor. It is 
based upon these three strong positions : 

1. The magnitude and importance of the work to Jbe aocomplisihed. 

2. That there is no reliable means of carrying it into complete and 
universal effect, beside those here suggested — under the authority of 
the State. 

8. That the objections and difficulties in the way of this mode of 
operation are fewer and more readily surmounted than thom which 
lie against any other plan heretofore suggested. 

These propositions need no elaboration now ; they must suggest 
themselves as true to the mind of every one who deliberately investi- 
gates the whole subject Every argument on the other side necessar 
rily involves the abandonment of the great end proposed — the universal 
spread of education. — SoxUhem School Journal, 



THE RELATION OP SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 

The following extects from a Report of Prof. Andrews, of Marietta, 
Ohio, upon the relation between schools and colleges, contain so much 
good sense upon this subject, that we are very glad to republish them. 
They are from the Ohio Journal of Educatum. 

" Another principle universally recognized, is, that there must be 
classification — classification of schools as well as in schools. The 
schools themselves must be arranged in classes, as well as the pupils 
in a particular school. There is no one feature more prominent than 
this, by the best instructors in the nation. Its introduction into oar 
towns has wrought a most wonderful transformation. There would 
be elementary schools for beginners, then others of higher and higher 
grades, till ample provision &£ould be made for the general education 
of eyerj child and youth in the State. 

V We should not expect that each pupil would complete the whole 
course. Yet the number that would attempt this would be in propor- 
tion to t^e completeness of the classification, and to the excellence of 
the instruction in the elementary departments. Nor do we now in- 
iniquire how many or how high grades should be established in any 
individual township, town, or city ; we affirm only that, somewhere^ 
institutions should be provided, in which the wants of all might be 
met To equalize perfectly the advantages of any system would be 
manifestly impossible. The more dense the population, the more com- 
plete the classification could be made. In the most sparsely settled 
regions, after progressing as far as their neighbourhood schools could 
carry them thoroughly and economically, the more studious would 
seek admission into the High School or Academy of the nearest large 
town. And if any should wish to make acquisitions beyond what the 
High School could furnish, they must repair to institutions of a 
higher grade. 

J'hus far our supposed system. Now, taking the State as a whole, 
have we not substantially the system already, so far at least as this 
feature of classification is concerned? Is there not proviuon for the 
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('.hill, from his entrance into the iirimary school, until he shall have 
tintH^ed the whole range of studies deemed neceswary to a liberal edu- 
cation? I do not say that these schools, of whatever grade, are in 
every particular, precisely what they should be, but that the institu- 
tions exist which profess to furnish, each in its sphere, all that a 
finished gdncral education requires. 

From what has been said, we cannot mistake as to the connection 
between schools and colleges. Colleges constitute the highest grade 
of mir non-professional educational institutions. They are an integral 
part of the system, sustaining to the high school and academy pre- 
cisely the nnie relation which these sustain to the lower schools. 

"Until recently, all non professional institutions have been arranged 
in three divisions — common schools, academies, and collegts. Of these 
three, the college has been much the most specific in it9 character. 
It has undertaken a more definite work than either of the others. In 
them a much greater rariety of attainment has always been found. 
The academy has admitted multitudes that ought to have been in the 
school, and the school has been compelled to retain many that should 
hare been found in the academy. In practice, there has been no 
boundary line between them, except in the case of a very few of our 
be.st academies. But the college has always had its boundaries on 
cither side. It has required a definite amount of literary attainment 
for entrance, and the completion of the prescribed course of study is 
the completion of the student's connection with it The inmates of 
the college have also been required to arrange themselves in classes, 
that the instruction might be rendered as efQcient as possible, by 
giving ample time to the recitations, and by permitting the instructors 
to confine themselves to particular branches. Thus, colleges have ever 
confirmed to the two great features of classification. 

^^The other departments of what I have called general education are 
now beginning to follow the example of the college, in the matter of 
classification. Formerly, the common school and the academy had no 
limitation in the range of studies. The pupil might enter when he 
chose, and remain as long as he chose. And so long as his teacher 
chose to hear him, he might study what he chose. Thus, the teacher 
was sometimes required to pass from a recitation in the primer to one 
in Virgili— from one in the elements of numbers to one in Trigono- 
metry. But an improvement has cotnmenced. The principle of divi- 
sion of labor, so long in use in our colleges, is beginning to be applied 
to schools. Most of our towns have their graded schools, each possess- 
ing a definite course of study, which the pupil must complete before 
ho can pass on to the next higher; and when he has completed it, he 
must pass on. The advantages of this arrangement lire so manifest in 
theory, and in its practical workings it combines so fully both economy 
and efficiency, that no doubt can be indulged of its general prevalence. 

" It is sometimes said that ' Colleges are behind Uie age.* It is one 
of the most general of all generalities, and may mean anything or 
nothing. Whatever may be intended by it when applied to colleges, 
we have seen that one of the greatest improvements introduced into 
our schools has been adopted from the colleges ; so that, if they are 
behind the age, they at least have the Union Schools to keep them 
•ompany. 

The college then is, chronologically, the last school in our general, 
school system. ^Using the most general classification and nomencla- 
ture, we have five departments — the primary, the secondary, the 
grammar school, the high school, and the college, occupying from two 
to four years each. They all have the same end in view, and difier 
only in the order of succession. Some think that colleges are intended 
specially for professional men ; and so many think that high schools 
and academies are for the special benefit of the rich. The two opi- 
nions are deserving of equal credit. From the day the boy commences 
the alphabet to the day that terminates his collegiate course of study, 
he is pursuing those studies which the intelligent voice of mankind 
has pronounced to be the best adapted to the development of his in- 
tellectual faculties. Examine the course of study in ill the best union 
schools in Ohio, and you will find a remarkable similarity. Go to 
other States, and it is still the same. Whence has it arisen? Mani- 
festly from the conviction, in the minds of intelligent men engaged in 
the work of instruction, that these studies, each in its place, are just 
what the pupils require. 

If, as I have before supposed, the whole school system were to be 
re-constructed, should we not have substantially the same grades as 
now exist? It would hardly be affirmed that the highest grade is un- 
necessary, because some of our young men are too highly educated. 
Nor would it be said that the studies of that grade could be better 
pursued without instructors. Professional education is obtained by 
the aid of teachers, and that, in most of the professions, at a very 
heavy expense. Much more, then, does general education, which pre- 
cedes professional, require instructors. 

What institutions shall furnish the closing portion of a good general 
education? Were our high schools to attempt it with their present 
OTgaoization, thoy would violate the principle which lies at the basis 
of graded schools. Give them a large corps of Instructors, and increase 
the timo to six or eight years, and they might do it. In that case. 



however, they must be divided into at least two grades ; the upper of 
which would be, in substance, a college. But, except in the case of 
our large cities, the expense of such an arrangement would be an 
insuperable obstacle. The metropolitan city is now making the ex- 
periment with her Free Academy, and we doubt not that it will be 

HUCCCSSful. 

Hut e^on if all our large cities had institntions of the highest grade 
for tiieir own youth, they could not meet the wants of the citizens of 
our towns and townships. Parents would not send their children to 
the cities. There must be institutions, located at eligible points, to 
meet these wants. We ha^e them ah^eady, and they are called-^ol* 
leges. What link is wanting in the system! It mty be enlarged ftfid 
purfected, but it now seems to be a continuous system— An uninter* 
runted succession of links. • ■ » 

I have dwelt more upon the relation of ooIlegM to the other parts 
of the system, because of the vagueness which exists in the minds of 
not a few, as to the precise place which colleges occupy in our eduea* 
tional machmery. If the view now presented is the true one, the 
college is the highest of our institutions for general education, as dis- 
tinct flroia professional. The culture which it gfves nay be oiof^^ 
essential to certain occupations than to others, but it is because these 
require a higher culture. In this, it is not peculiar. It is the same 
from the beginning of the school course. Especially is it true of the 
high school and academy. But who calls these prof^onal ? Or wlikt 
teacher, who is worthy of the luime, woald hesitate to affirm that the 
studies of the high school would be of incalenlable vahie to every lad, 
no matter what might be his future employment? From begirming to 
end, through every stage of the educational process, which commences . 
in the primary school and closes with the college, the culture is la«* 
tended for the future man, as man — as a being endowed bj his Crem- 
ator with noble faculties, which need development; and not for him * 
as a merchant, or a fiurmer, or a lawyer^ in distinction from the other 
pursuits of life. 

''Once more: Colleges repay the schotOs by scattering abrOKd* 
througH the community a class of men who ar« always foon4 to be 
the warmed supporters of good schools. LibenMiv' edscated meni 
without exception, are anxious that their children sh^d be well in* 
structed. They are always foremost in employing wtU. qualified- 
instructors, and most ready to give them an adequate comj^^^^sation. 
Their countenance and support may be depended upon wheft^e ^ 
teacher has to contend with the prejudices of the narrow-minded a*i:^ 
the ignorant Their Judicious suggestions for the improvement of his 
school, will always meet his approbation and encouragement When 
our noble system of free schools is attacked by the demagogue under 
the plea of economy, the educated man will be found among its Aeit ' 
earnest and successful defenders.*' . « i 

(^BemarJu ly the ZTi O. Journal ofI!dueati<m) 

The aboYB remarks are firom a report by a Profeesor of om 

of the Colleges in Ohio, on the " Relation of Schoola and 

CoUegea.*'. What he states aa a general and aoknowle^getl 

fact in Ohio, ou^hi to be a fact in Upper Canada. Not ono of 

our Colleges would be in existence, were it not for aapport 

directly or indirectly .reoeiyed firom Public Ghranta. Svecy 

person who has been educated in them, owes a duty to hul 

countiy which he sadly disregards when he keeps aloof fvotixi 

or neglects, or is not active in advocating or promoting, thd 

general educational interests of his neighbourhood. 



JOHN GUTBNBSRG, INVENTOR OF PBINXINGi 

From the French Correspondent of the New Tork Qbsenrer. 
JPr^lmiTUxry Eemark — Birih and wrky ymvn of J<oikn Quimi h rnf* /^ 

HUfint and unmiecutfal atUmpt in StfatHmrg.^^Btitum to Mitte. 

ffU connection wii^ John Fuet.-^Few dieappointmenU.'^Booki 

pubUshsd by Gut&nberg.-^Eii la$t yoan^^Rapid progtem qf Tyn 

pography. 

A learned French writer, M. Augustus Bernard, has giren to the 
public a work in two octavo volumes, on the origin and eomnmeoment 
qf Printing in Europe, He baa applied himself particularly to ooUeol 
new information upon the life and labors of John Gutenberg, the cele* 
brated inventor of an art which has changed the &ce of the modern 
world. I have thought that a brief sketch of this biography would be 
acceptable to your readers, for we must all feel a desire to know the 
life of a man who, by his wonderftil discoTery, has been one of iSem 
benefactors of mankind. * ' 
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JoBN GuTEHBBJia was bom at ^entz, on the Rhine, about the year 
1'400. Observe that Germany was destined, in the mysterious coun- 
sels Qf God, to be at oac$ the cradle of printing and that of the Refor- 
mAtioD. These two events are Blrictly connected together. Without 
Gutenberg, Luther perhaps would not have undertaken his glorious 
work, or at least would not have been so successful. But to retujn to 
our subject He belonged to a patrician family. His name was Gens- 
flaisch, but he took afitervards the name of Gutenberg from an estate 
ofhiimother'& 

' 9hqQgh he was of noble birth, he never had the advantage of being 
rich. So fitf from it, he struggled all his life against pecuniary embar- 
msmentsv and in this respect he shared the lot of most inventors, who 
aOv endowing their feUow-men with marvellous wealth, reap none of 
ft for ttiemselves nor their families. It would seem as if the only wages 
allowed these geniuses is ikme. As for money, it is the portion of vul- 
g^ imitators, who have more cunning than talent 

In 14d0, dvil discords forced young Gutenberg to quit Mentz with 
some other membere of noble ikmilies. He sought refuge in Stras- 
burg, which was at that time a free imperial city, and ei\joyed great 
prosperity. ' Here he married* Several years he passed in retirement 
and meditation. It would seem that he was already occupied in new 
Qisebv^eries; for we see that, in 1486, he had associated with Andrew' 
l)ritKchen and other individuals^ to disclose to each other the secrets 
thfi^ had found. A lawsuit which occurred between the members of 
Ihe association after Dritxchen^s death, explains what were these 
aorttt. The first was a new method of catting and polishing precious 
Stones. The second was plated fooking glasses, which became a sub- 
stitute for metallic mirronv ^Hl then used. Lastly, the third secret, 
much the most mysterip«^ related to typography. But the witnesses, 
on bsing inUnrogaMf, expressed themselves ambigiously, either fiom 
ignorance, or fr^A unwillingness to reveal to the public the secret with 
which they I'^ere entrusted. All that we know from the report of the 
iqia iii.aiat the question wa^ about preasee made by a carpenter, lead 
ttrnf^fosfmB^ and other pbjeqts belonging to printing. This trial took 
place m 1189; and from this £u:t, the city of Strasburg pretends to 
the honor oT having given birth to the art of printing. It seems to 
me that this pretension is groundless. Gutenberg was not a citizen of 
Strasburg; he had only sought there a temporary asylum. Besides, 
his first attempts had not produced any definite results. No printed 
Jbook .existed at thAt time. But the city of Strasbarg persists in its 
claim; and hi 1840 erected a bronze statue to Gutenberg in a public 
square. We have nothing to say upon the erection of the statue ; the 
inventor of printing certainly deserved such an honor. 

In the trial just mentioned, the heus of Andrew Dritzchen claimed 
of .Gutenberg tb^ restitution of a sum of money their relative had 
loaned him» I|i ,^n poor Gutenberg rsplied that this money had 
l^en ffpent in the common enterprise, and that it was not right to 
nusk^ him bear all the expense of attempts which had not succeeded ; 
th« magistrates of Strasburg, not knowing that they had a great man 
at the foot of theur tnbunal, condemned him to pay all ihaX the heirs 
of Dritzchen demanded ; and Gutenberg decided, about the year 1444, 
to return to Mentz, with nothing in the world— nothing but his noble 
genius and his unshaken hope. 

He had a fixed thought, namely, to find means of multiplying, 
cheaply and expeditiously, tbo copies of books. Already some incom- 
plete attsmpts ha^ been made by others, especially by LaurentOoster, 
of Harfom ; hence, HoUand claims in her turn the honour of having 
been the cradle of printing. These attempts, I repeat it, were quite 
insufficient The only thing known and practised before Gutenberg 
waa xylography, or the art of printing on wooden blocks, into which 
the VHtars were cut But the works produced by zylography were 
rather cpUectionB of coarse engravings, with two or three lines of text, 
th^n books properly called. The pages could not be printed but on 
am nde, and nsTor would it be possible, by this crude method, to 
multiply capies of voluminous writings. 

V Gutenberg then returned to Mentz, and afler the most patient medi- 
tations^ ho succee4ed in invenUng what he sought so long. Bu^a 
gmat difficultjr stopped him; ho had not money! How could he 



bring out his invention ? In this penury he applied to a certain John 
Fust, commonly called Faust, for the necessary sum. This Faust was 
a jeweller, a money broker and banker, who sought in everything not 
to do good to his neighbor but to increase his own fortune. And yet, 
John Fust's or Faust's name has become illustrious ! he shares with 
Gutenberg the glory of the discovery of printing I he even made larg« 
profits which the real inventor failed to make. It is the same case as 
that of Christopher Columbus and Americus Yespuciua. The poet 
Virgil characterizes this &ct : Sic vos^ non vobis, &c. 

John Fust, the capitalist, consented, in 1450, to lend Gutenberg 800 
florins on the following conditions : 1st, an annual interest of 6 per 
cent : 2d. a mortgage on all the instruments and stock of the estab* 
lishment which should become the lender's property, in case the inven- 
tion was ijnsuccessful ; Sd. a part in the profits of the enterprise, if it 
succeeded. You see that John Fust risked little, and had stipulated 
for sufficient advantages for himself. 

Gutenberg then set resolutely to work. At the end of two years , 
the 800 fiorins were absorbed, and he determined to apply again for 
money to his associate. Fust was dis^tisfied, and showed his ill hu- 
mor ill shnrp words. Still as he had engaged in the enterprise, ho 
consented to lend a second sum of 800 florins, adding that he would 
not advance another farthing more. But Gutenberg reached the har- 
bor; he could shout with enthusiasm, like ^neas's companions: 
Italiam ! Italiam f 

In 1456, according to the most probable coi^ectures, appeared Uio 
famous Latin Bible in folio, printed in double columns, in moveable 
metallic type. The copies of this Bible are very rare. The library of 
Paris possesses two of them; one on parchment, the other on paper. 
At the end of each copy is an inscription written by the hand and 
dated in the month of August 1456. The capital letters and heads of 
chapters are also written by the hand. The name of the printer and 
the place of publication are not indicated. Gutenberg feared his secret 
would be divulged. Further, being of noble birth, he dared not avow 
publicly that he cultivated a mechanic art Strange prejudice, which 
to us seems ridiculous I Ghitenberg thought it derogatory and hamili- 
atiug to be called the inventor of printing I Who would now know 
his name, if he had not been a printer? But it was his weakness ; 
and throughout his life, he carefully remained anoymou& 

The Bible which had cost so much pains and expense, was sold 
slowly. Manuscript copies were preferred, because they iadmittcd 
more embellishments than that of Gutenberg. This caused Fust anx- 
iety, and the capitalist instituted a suit against his unhappy debtor. — 
He sued for the sum of 2,020 florins, — ^neither more nor less, — that is 
to say, the advances he had made, with the interest ycumulated. In 
accordance with the terms of the contract, Gutenberg was condemned^ 
stript of his materials and almost reduced to beggary. John Fust 
then associated himself with an intelligent and devoted young man, 
Peter Schoeffer, who has also been considered one of the inventors of 
printing. These two men to whom the court had awarded Gutenberg's 
instruments and metalic types, founded a large establishment, pub- 
lished in 1457 the celebrated Fmlter, which is now bought for its 
weight in gold by virtuosos, and became wealthy citizens of Mentz. 

What, meantime, did Gutenberg ? Being impoverished, ruined for 
the rest of his days, but endowed with an energetic will, he did not 
allow himself to be disheartened by the repeated blows of misfortune. 
His untiring activity, procured for him new resources ; and by the aid 
of friends, he set up a modest printing office. 

In 1465, Adolphus of Nassau, archbishop and prince of Mentz, con- 
ferred upon Gutenberg the title of Chamberlain of his court It was 
an honorable rather than a lucrative office. The chamberUin received 
annually a suit of clothes, twenty measures of grain, two barrels of 
wine, and a small sum of money. It is probable that, from this mo- 
ment, Gutenberg abandoned wholly the printer's trade which seemed 
unsuitable to his official dignity. He performed the humble duties 
confided to him, and died in February 1468, almost unknown to his 
contemporaries. His body was buried in the church of the Franciscans 
at Mentz, and a simple marble stone shows that here rests the mortal 
rouiains of this man of genius. 
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Such was Gutenberg^s life. After having given to mankind the 
most useful discovery of modern times he regarded himself happy to 
be the servant of a bishop ; he did not think the time would come 
when magistratc5^ princes, the first personages of Europe would bow 
respectfully before his statue. 

The art of printing spread rapidly in Germany and other civilized 
coontries. Between the years 1467 and 1476, we sec that printing 
offices were opened at Cologne, Augsburg, Nuremberg, Lubec— 
Monks, called Brothers of common life founded printing establislimentx 
at Brussels and Louvain in Belgium. Italy did not remain behind. — 
la the year 1467, a press was transported to Rome ; some years after- 
wards, Venice, Milan and Naples followed in the same way. The art 
of printing came to Paris in 1469. It met with obstacles on the part 
of copyists who feared to loose their means of subsistences ; but the 
king, Louis XT. protected printers. About the end of the 15th cen- 
tury typography was extended throughout Europe, except Russia and 
Turkey. In 1460, it penetrated the new world, and Antonio dc Men- 
doza introduced it into Mexico. Since then it has filled with its pro- 
ducts the whole habitable earth. X. 
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THE MEASURE OF LIFE. 
We live in deeds, not yean ; in thoaght, not breath ; 
In feelings, not in figares on the dial 
We aboald count time by heart-throbs, when they beat 
For God, for man, for duty. He most lives 
Who thinks moet, feels noblest, acta the best. 
Life is bat a means anto an end — that end, 
Beginning, mean and end to all things, God. 



ISAAC WATTS. 
Oh Wattat' gentle-hearted oM man I did you ever foresee the 
aniversal interest whioh would link itself to your name among the 
Innocent hearts. ot earth ? Did angels reveal to yon in your dying hour how 
many a dying child would murmur your pleasant hymns in its farewell to 
earth ? — how many living children repeat them as their most familiar notions 
of prayer? Did you foresee that in your native land, and wherever its lan- 
guage is spoken, the purer and least sinful portion of the ever shifting gene- 
rations would be trained with your words? and now in that better world of 
glory do the soals of young children crowd around you ? Do yon hold sweet 
converse with those who were perhaps first ted into the track of glory by 
the faint light which the sparks of your soul left on the earth? Do they 
recognize you, the souls of our departed little ones— souls of the children of 
the long ago dead — souls of the children of the living — lost and lamented, 
and then fading from memory like sweet dreams It may be so : and that, 
when the great responable gift of authorship is accounted for, y^ur crown 
will be brighter than that bestowed on philosophers and sages!— Hon. Mrs. 
Norton's *'Stuartof Dunleath." 

THE TEACHER'S AUTHORITY. 
Ths end of intelligent. Judicious authority in school, is to subserve the 
purposes of education ; and submission to law is the first lesson the 
pupil should learn. 

Human nature unrestrained, makes its abode a most unlovely spot, 
and of all others, the school-room, a scene of confusion and rebellion. 

If a teacher wishes to place his school in a position to command the 
respect and confidence of the community, — if he would make his scho- 
lars energetic, prompt, accurate, he must put them into a state of 
entire submission to law, which should emanate from himself, and be 
the result of his own deliberate judgment, in view of existing circum- 
stances. To such law, he must require unconditional, unlimited obe- 
dience. It is both his right and his duty. In no other way can he 
secure the respect and attention of his pupils, and if not the respect, 
of course, not the love of those under his charge, without which the 
school-room becomes loathsome, and the teacher's work a ta?k. It 
must then be his first and constant business to obtain and preserve 
order. No obstacle should hinder him, no doubt stagger him, no dan- 
ger cause him to swerve. 

How can good order be obtained f Not, certainly, bv the promul- 
gation of a long list of rules, with penalties annexed to their violation, 
many of which will probably begin to die as soon as they are fairly 
ushered into being. Nor by obstreperous exclamations, proclaiming 
** I am master of this school ; I will be obeyed 1" so often repeated that 
•Ten the pupils soon learn to regard them as assertions of a very doubt- 



ful character. Spasmodic action will never accomplish any thfaiff dosi* 
rable in the school-room ; it only serves to show that there is cuscaao 
in the system, which will eventually prove its overthrow. . 

Seldom, perhaps, is permanent order established by a single effort. 
Every act, word or look of the teacher basics influence in this mattery 
but there must be consistency and perseverance in a prescribed counfe 
to secure it The habit of governing must as firmly be implanted in 
the teacher, as the habit of obedience in the pupil If the one exists, 
the other will almost invariably follow. 

Govern without appearing to govern, is a wise direction. Let there 
be no parade, no noise ; be dignified, firm, prompt, and kind. Lot 
your eye declare your iotontionSi while your words are few, distinct 
and decided. Never issue a command the consequences of which vou 
have not attempted to foresee, and are not prepared to meet; but 
when delivered, secure its obedience, " peaccabiy if you can, forcibly, 
if you must." There must be no evasion, no taking the back tradt, 
or the labor of months may be lost, and misrule and rebellion be the 
consequence. 

The work of government requires powers more rare than the aoility 
to convey information; this many can do, who deserve not the nam« 
of teachers. What can be accomplished in a 8chool-ix>nm where order 
and system have no place, have not the first place f VVho can exp^^ 
that out of such a laboratory, shall come forth any but effeminate, 
imbecile minds, undiKciplitted by submission, and unsubdued by res* 
tiaint? They may acquire some superficial knowledge, which wilt 
dazzle for an hour, but fail utterly to secure a training which will 
give stitmina to character, and fit its pomewor to brave Uia alomia of 
life, and to place his mark upon the men and things with which he 
minples. 

The teacher who requires implicit, respectful obedience of his pupils, 
must expect in these days of loose principles, to meet a tide of inHtt- 
ences wholly unpropitious to his flans, even among those friendly to 
his school He may be urged to perguade, coax, hire and flatter in 
the ways of well-doing, but is warned m^inst adopting deeUivs mea- 
sures. To all this, he must have self-cofwrol enough to listen, anfl 
independeoce enough to folk>w the conyictidK« of his own eeol j«Klg« 
ment, and compel his pupils to do right if necessn. 

Thus may he hope to obtain mot merely a duCKi^ respect to hia 
wishes ; the warm affection of young hearts, who may Wfuliy be led 
by him in the paths of wisdoni, will cluster around him, whUo tho im- 
press of his own character shall be beautiiVilly blended with that of a 
multitude who will soon be filling life's Tariedfitattonflb--iraiM<At(Nfi 
Teacher. 

IGNORANCE AND DISCONTENT. 
Discontent will lUways exist as long as human nature renaias ai it la 
But ignorance especially is discontented. The ignorant man meets 
with misfortune and poverty. He knows not who to attribute hfil 
misfortunes to, how far they are unavoidabte, how ftr thev ari the 
result of ciiTumstaoces he can coDtrol or how hr they ai^ the veeiltta 
of inviolable laws of Providence to which he should have eonformed* 
He therefore thinks it all luck, and he envies tho&t who are luckier 
than himself. 

Knowledge, says Michelet, ** docs not make its professors malignant 
and envious, by what it communicates, but by what it hokis bade 
He who as ignorant of the complicated media by which heldth is 
created, must naturally conclude that it is not created, that it does 
not grow, but changes hands only ; and that man cannot become rich 
save by despoiling his fellows. Every acquisition will seem to him a 
robbery, and he will hate all who have accumulated." (People p. 99L) 

Again the ignorant, rich as well as poor, attribute all their mi*' 
fortunes to government: and this leads to the d^ire on the one side 
and on the other to have government constantly interfering with tl^ 
business and concerns of the citisen, and produces the verjr o^ifc 
which it dreads.— i2A0<20 Idand CommmieMr qfFfiblio Sehootk 

POLLOCK, THE POET, AND SIR JOHN SINCLAIR. 
Far from ever disparaging the fame or success of any contemporil^ 
he was always eager to bear his warmest testimony of admirtttion atta 
respect to the excellence of others. It seemed as if every Scotch- 
man was his relative, and every acre of Scotland his own, he took so 
keen an interest and so noble a pride in their prosperity. One instance 
arrong many may be recorded of Sir John's generous aid to struggKnk 
genius : One of his daughters having shown him, sooD ate? its poUt- 
caUon, FioUoek'i Course of Tims, she incidentally described the sUte 
of most disastrous poverty in which the gifted author was then almost 
hopelessly pining, while he supported himself from month to month 
by writing little Ules and tracts for which he received a more trifle. 
Pollock, like Chatterton, was sinking into actual want, when Sir John 
instantly sent him a generous donation ; and, a^ter carefully studying 
the beautiful poem, he copied out some of the best extracts, printed 
four pages of them at his own expense, and dii»tributed these sped'' 
^iws in hundreds throughout Great Britain, with an aecoant |iiitf«l|* 
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teed by himflelf, of the poet's drenmstances. Subscriptions to the 
amount of some hundred pounds immediately poured in, the admira- 
ble poem was rapidly bought up, and Sir Charles Forbes, in answer 
to Sir John's representation, offered his interesting proteg4 an appoint- 
ment as chaplain in India. "What can be more dismal tlian the pros- 
perity that comes too late? The poet's doom was evidently already 
■ealed, and he appeared a dying man ; yet bis earnest desire was once 
to see Sir John, and personally to thank his unknown benefactor. 
None who witnessed that scene can ever forget it Pollock, within 
a few weeks of his death, entered Sir John's drawing-room supported 
on the arm of a tall, florid, robust-looking clergyman, his friend, Mr. 
Brown. The wasted figure, the hollow cheeks, and the eye blazing 
with genius and with the excitement of grateful emotion, who can 
ever forget ? Pollock's words, though pronounced in the broadest of 
fiootcb, were eloquent with all the poetry of genius while he warmly 
thanked Sir John for having been the herald of his fame to a world he 
must soOn and so certainly leave. It was with fceMngs of deep sensi- 
bility that the kind-hearted baronet went through this first and last 
Interview with the poet whose works he had admired, whose adver- 
sitv he had relieved, and whose celebrity he had so greatly extended. 
When Pollock very soon afterwards died, a proposal was made that 
the fund collected by Sir John for the poet's relief, should be expen- 
ded in raising a mtmument to his memory; but the humane baronet 
raid that the best monument would be to relieve the poet's near rela- 
tives from that penury which had been so destructive to himself; and 
St was done. — ChamberiB Memoir qf Sir John Sinclair. 
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TORONTO: DECEMBER, 1868. 

Tsx TEAB 1853 will always constitute an important epoch in the 
history of Upper Canada. The cventB to which it has given 
birth will form essential elements of influence and power in 
moulding the institutions, forming the character, and promoting 
the happiness and prosperity of the countiy. The abundant 
harvests of the year, «and the ready and advantageous disposal 
of the various producta of the country, have rewarded and 
prompted enterprise in every department of human industry, 
have created an unusual demand and value for labor, have given 
an unwonted impulse and importance to our commerce, and 
dififused throughout the la^d the joyous consciousness of plenty 
and increase. These are abundant reasons for a people's devout 
thankfulness, as well as ample encouragements to their industry 
and enterprise. But these blessings, however great and nume- 
rous, are the material gifts of a bounteous Providence ; their 
continuance depends essentially on the varying demands of 
foreign countries and the varying productiveness of domestic 
seasons; abundance may be followed by scarcity, under the 
blighting of drouth and mildew ; and the fields of Europe, teem- 
ing with golden harvests, may reduce in value the grain-fields 
of Canada^ and suspend all remunerating demand fox their 
productions in foreign markets. A fruitful season or a fortun- 
ate market does not constitute the institutions of a country, nor 
form the elements of its moral and social progress. When, 
therefore, we speak of 1853 as a memorable epoch in the history 
of Upper Canada, we refer to events which will leave a deep 
and indelible impress upon the institutions, character, and pro- 
gress of the people, apart from the bounteous gifts of a produc- 
tive season and the large accumulationa of a prosperous com- 
merce. 
4.. The magnificent system of internal railroad communication 



which has been matured and commenced, ^ill lay the foundation 
for developing the latent resources of the country, and promot- 
ing its foreign and domestic trade to an indefinite extent. The 
most comprehensive and adventurous mind will hardly attempt 
to compute the end of such a beginning, in the advancement of 
manufactures, the creation of villages, the extension of towns 
and cities, the subjugation of forests, the multiplication of set- 
tlements, the increase of population, the growth of wealth— in 
a word, everything that constitutes the material elements of a 
country's rapid progress and grandeur. The year that witnessed 
the maturing and completion of a system of means and arrange- 
ments for the continuation of railroads from end to end of the 
Province, with various tributary and intersecting lines, vnll 
ever be memorable in the annals and recollections of our 
country. 

2. Another event of the year, which will, perhaps, be regarded 
by the future Canadian annalist as second to none in import- 
ance, is the unrestricted right of local self-government, which 
has been so cordially and handsomely conceded to Canada by 
the Queen and Parliament of the mother country. The repeal 
of an Imperial act which had taken from the people of Canada 
rights previously secured to them by their original constitutional 
act in 1791, and which had, without their consent and against 
their constitutional vote, arbitrarily determined the positions 

and immunities of religious classes of the population ^the 

repeal of such an act, and the placing of all the interests of the 
religious as well as educational institutions of the Canadian 
people in the hands of the people themselves, upon the simple 
and sole ground of their unrestricted right of local self-govem- 
ment, is a bloodless and noble charter of Canadian liberty, 
of which every Canadian may justly feel proud, whether it be 
judiciously exercised or not. * 

8. The completipn of our municipal tystem, by important 
amendments and improvements, must exert a most potent in- 
fluence upon the future character and interests of the country. 
The principle of self-government in all purely local afiairs, 
applied not only to the country at large, but separately and 
fully to every few square miles of it, is an agency of almost un- 
limited cipacity and power in opening up throughout the land 
the channels of local communication and enterprise, in regulat- 
ing all affairs of neighbourhood interest, and providing the means 
of education and knowledge. A people possessed of such a 
power, and able to appreciate and exercise it, are beyond the 
reach of enslavement of any kind and firom any quarter, and 
have spread out before them the most animating prospect of im- 
provement and comfort. No element of social progress is so 
impulsive or more powerful than a consciousness in each man 
who has intelligence and industry to acquire property, that j7t*i^*c 
affiairs are Mm sSam, and that he has a proprietorship and 
voice in whatever relates to the well-being of his neighbour^ 
hood and country. 

4. In regard to the general system of public instruction, the year 
now closing has been a most eventful one. An act has been 
passed creating a University unconnected with any one College, 
but regulating the system of public collegiate education, and 
invested with authority to confer degrees and honours in the 
arts and sciences ; another act has been passed to establish a 
system of (Grammar Schools ; and a third act has been passed 
defining unsettled questions in the common school law, and 
remedying its defects. The Legislative Grant in aid of com- 
mon schools has been increased ; the amount raised by local 
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municipalities for the payment of teacHers and the Aimishing 
of schools, the number of noble schoolhouses erected (especially 
in cities, towns, and villages), and the number of pupils attend- 
ing the schools, are largely in advance of any previous year. 

6. The system of Public Libraries^ which has been brought 
into operation during the year, will preeminently form an era 
in the intellectual history of Upper Canada. It is a system 
which has been a subject of inquiry, consideration, and prepar- 
ation for years — ^which has been a matter of free and public 
consultation in every county — ^which leaves the .people free to 
act as counties, townships, cities, towns, villages, or school sec- 
tions, as they please — ^which combines all the resources of each 
municipality to provide useful and entertaining reading for the 
whole pi>pulation — ^and renders accessible to the remotest mu- 
nicipality of the country, and at the lowest prices, the best 
books for popular reading that are published either in Ghreat 
Britain or in the United States. Through the medium of 
these books the sons and daughters of our land may contem- 
plate the lives of the good, the wise, and the great of both sexes 
and of all ages, survey the histories of all nations, trace the 
rise and progress of all sciences and useful arts, converse with 
the sages and bards of ancient Greece and Borne, as well as 
with the philosophers, poets, scholars, discoverers, inventors, 
artists, travellers, and benefactors of mankind of all times and 
countries — ezhaustless sources of instruction and entertainment. 
A very large proportion of the municipalities of Upper 
Canada have already shown bow worthily they appreciate the 
advantages offered them by means of public libraries ; and it 
only remains for the other municipalities to follow the noble 
and patriotic examples thus furnished them. 

Altogether, the year 1853 must ever be associated in the 
minds of the people of Upper Canada with pleasing and proud 
and grateful recollections, such as should call forth their devout 
thanksgivings to Almighty Gh)d, increase their love to their 
country, and animate them to industry and enterprise in all 
their avocations and pursuits. 



HINTS TO SCHOOL TRUSTEES. 
Blank school returns for the half year now closing were sent to 
trustees with the Journal of Education for last month ; and all 
trustees are reminded of the necessity of filling up and trans- 
mitting those returns to their local superintendents by the end 
of the present month (December). These returns are requisite 
in order to make the apportionment of the half year's school 
fund ; and no school section is entitled to share in the fund, 
the trustees and teacher of which neglect to make this half 
yearly return. (See supplementary act, 5th section.) The 
principle of distributing the school fund among school sections 
is, that every section shall receive from the fond each six 
xhonths according to its works during such six months. 

2. All trustees of schools are also reminded that the day of 
the next annual election of school trustees is Wednesday, the 
twelfth of Januarif, at ten of the clock in the forenoon ; of which 
trustees must give at least six days' notice, exclusive of the 
day on which the meetings are held. As the several clauses of 
the 6th section of the school act prescribe the duties of annual 
school meetings, trustees need not specify them in their notices 
of such meetings. 

3. The omission of any one thing authorized by law to be 
done at an annual school meeting, does not invalidate the other 
authoiizcd acts of such meeting. In case of objections to the 



lawfulness of any election proceedings of an annual meeting, 
the objecting parties should forthwith give notice of their ob- 
jections and make their complaint to the local superintendent, 
who (as authorized by the 6th proviso in the 14th sectioB of 
the supplementary school act) is authorized, within twenty 
days, to receive and investigate such complaint, and confirm 
the proceedings or set them aside, and appoint the time and 
place of a new election, as he shall judge right and proper.- If 
annual school election proceedings are not objected to and in- 
vestigated within twenty days after their ooourrence, they ean- 
not afterwards be set aside or disturbed. 

4. The trustees alone are authorized by law to select and em- 
ploy their teacher or teachers, and determine the amounts of their 
salaries, and what sums shall be expended for school purposes 
of every description. The annual school meeting, or a special 
meeting, determines (within the limits prescribed by the sup- 
plementary school act) A(wsuch expenses shall be provided for. 
By the 13th section of the siipplementary school act,. no Jtian 
can be taxed according to the whole number of his childreiL or 
the niftnber of his children of eeliool age ; nor can a rate-bui be 
imposed exceeding one shilling and three pence per month for 
each child attending school. All the rest of the expenses of 
the school must be provided for in one or both of two ways — 
voluntary mibsoription and rate on property. If a Bchool nieet- 
ing resolves in favor of voluatao^ subsoriptien, and only five 
shillings are thus voluntarily subscriB^d, the balance required 
must be provided for by a rate on property, as authorized by the 
latter part of the seventh clause in the 12th section of th6 school 
act. If a school meeting adopts no resolution on the subject, 
or if a TDBJority^ at such meeting "should * adopT a ?3^1ution 
against having a school at aB, the trustees can still ])roceed and 
provide for all the expenses of their school, under the authority 
of the clause of the school act just referred to. Thus trustees 
cannot be prevented from keeping open, maintaining, and fur- 
nishing a school as they shall judge fit. 

5. Then it is also proper that trustees should be responsible 
for the exercise of such trust and power. — 1. If the trustees do 
not keep open their school six months of the year by a legally 
qualified teacher, and thus forfeit and lose to their section the 
year's apportionment from the school fund, the 9th section of the 
supplementary school act makes such trustees personally liable 
to their section (on the complaint of any resident In it befbre 
a magistrate) for the amount of the apportionment thus for- 
feited and lost through their neglect of duty. 2. Each 'trustee 
forfeits to the school section one pound five shillings (6n the 
suit of the local superintendent) for every week after the 31st 
January, that he delays sending his annutd school vepoii to the 
local superintendent. (See supplementary act, 10th section.) 
3. Trustees who will not exert all their ofiicial powers to fiilfil 
any engagement of their corporation, make themselves person- 
ally responsible. (See school act of 1860, 12th section, 16th 
clause.) 4. A trustee who refuses to perform his duty at any 
period of the year, or neglects to call the annual school meet- 
ing, is also liable to a fine to his school section. (See school 
act of 1850, 6th and 9th sections.) fit Trustees are likewise 
responsible to their section "for all moneys received by them. 
(See same act, 12th section, 18th clause.) 

These provisions of the school law amply secure school sec- 
tions and all parties in them who wish the education of children, 
against the neglect or misconduct of unfaithful trustees';' ^^hile 
the same provisions will justify and help energetic and public 
spirited trustees in the exercise of the ample powers with which 
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they are invested, to famish and keep open and maintain a good 
school, notwithstanding the false-economj opposition of any 
parties who may seek to shut up the school or cripple its ope- 
rations. The spirit of the law is, that common school education 
shall be brought within the reach of all the youth of Upper 
Canada. 



TO LOCAL SUPERINTENDENTS. 

During this month blank school reports for local superinten- 
dents will be sent to all the officers concerned, with full and 
minute instructions as to the mode of filling them up. Should 
any local superintendent not receive his supply of the blank 
Te]jorts referred to, he will please intimate it to the Educational 
Department. All these reports, -duly fiUed and added up 
according to the directions given, must be transmitted by the 
1st- of next March, in order that the apportionment of the 
legislative school grant for 1854 may be notified in the Journal 
of Education for May. 

The distribution of the assessment part of the school fund 
among the school sections in each township for the hftlf year 
now closing, will, of course, be based upon the returns of the 
trustees for said half year. The trustees were furnished last 
month with blank returns for this purpose, as well as with 
blank reports for the year. 



This number concludes the fifth volume of the Journal of 
Education. Parties wishing to subscribe for the next volume 
are requested to forward their names and subscriptions (five 
slullinga) by the 1st of January. 



PAELIAMENTAET EEPOET ON THE COMMON 
SCHOOL SYSTEM IN LOWEE CANADA. 

The Legislative Assembly at its last Session appointed a 
Select Committee, ** to inquire into the state of Education, and 
the working of the School Law in Lower Canada." 

The Committee consisted of Mr. Sicotte, (Chatrman,) Hons. 
Messrs. Drummond and Badgley, Messrs. Fortier, Polette, 
Lacoste, Sanborn, Chapais and Christie, (of Gasp6,) with 
power to send for persons, papers, and records. 

The !EVench Papers of Lower Canada are publishing the 
Committee's Eeport, together with the answers of persons 
examined or written to by the Committee. 

From the Minerve of the 22nd November, we translate the 
substance of the introductory part of the Eeport — containing 
a statement of the means employed by the Committee to 
obtain information, and the general results of its inquiries. 

" The Committee appointed to inquire into the working of 
the School Law, and the means of rendering more efiTective the 
legal provisions adopted for the promotion of education in 
Lower Canada, report aa follows : 

" In order to obtain information relative to the state of 
primary instruction in Lower Canada, the Committee thought 
it their duty to address to all the cur6s, ministers and secretary- 
treasurers of School Municipalities, a series of questions as to 
facts, which might furnish the basis of impartial and im- 
portant statistics. The guarantee for the truth of the facts 
thus given, is the position and means of information possessed 
by the parties stating them. Statistics thus obtained have a 
greater value as they represent general facts, apart firom mere 
trivial discussions, or interested official statements. 

" Your Committee have not thought it their duty to solicit 



dissertations on the iMlvantages of instruction, but to examine, 
without prejudice, whether the people, under the operation of 
the law, receive that pracHcal instruction which the interests 
of society require. *•••••••••••• 

" Your Committee have pursued their inquiries under the 
following heads : — • 

" 1. The state of primary iustruction, and the working of the 
School Law. 

'^ 2. The causes which have retardedi and do stiU retard the 
progress of education. 

'* 8. The means requisite to render the present law more 
effective, and to improve our system of primaiy instruction* 

'' The answers obtained firom more than 400 persons, upon 
the points proper to determine, satisfactorily, the state of 
primary instruction, establish the following fkcts : 

" The number of Commissioners, (school-trustees,) that can 
read and write, is only 602, out of 1025, in the mimicipal- 
ities from which the Committee have reports. The number of 
male teachers is 616, and that of female teachers is 822. 

'' The salaries are divided as follows : 

Below £10, 16 

do. £12 10 45 

do. £20 114 

Prom £26 to £40 345 

Above £60 40 

^The age of female teachers is divided as follows : 

From 15 to 18 years, 118 

Below 20 years, 193 

Below 26 years, 343 

'' The number of male and female teachers declared qualified 
is 412, out of 1991. The number of children, who, since the 
operation of the law, have continued their studies in the schools, 
is 881. 

'' Out of 1338 schools, there are geographical maps in only 
396, and globes in only a very small number. 

" Out of 205 secretary-treasiurers of different municipalities, 
which have given answers, 100 only declare that the law works 
tolerably well {plus ou moins Men), 

" Out of 140 priests from whom answers have been received, 
only 20 make the same declaration as to the working of the 
school law in their parishes. 

*' The number of model schools is only 78. 

" The time spent by the Inspectors, in visiting each of a 
great number of the schools, has been a quarter of an hour or 
half an hour. 

*' There is no uniformity in the books, and there are fre- 
quently no books. 

'* The teaching varies and changes according to the teachers 
employed; there is no method, and the teachers complain that 
each child brings a different book. 

" There is no supervision or management j to let alone is the 
dominant principle of the whole organization. 

" These facts present the real state of primary instruction, 
and indicate successively the causes which retard and render it 
stationary. The law passed for the education of the people, 
can only be efficiently administred by men more or less edu- 
cated. It is impossible that instruction can be solid or pro- 
gressive, when teachers are perfectly incapable. So many young 
female teachers cannot give sufficient and suitable instruction.' ' 
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ENGLISH TEAYELLEES ON THE CONTINENT. 

One of the editors of the New York Observer, who ifl now 
travelling in Europe, mentions the following incidents, which 
occurred while he was ascending (in company with several 
English and German University students) the Alps into Italy, 
by the famous pass of St Gothard : — 

"A carriage came up in which an English gentleman was riding, 
with two servants on the box. I walked by the side of his carriage and 
fell into conversation, when he very politely invited me to ride with 
him. I declined of course, and ' told him that I was aaking a pedes- 
trian tour, and designed to walk to Andermatt, three hours and a hall 
farther up the mountain. " I spend the night there also," he said, and 
'•I will esteem it an honor, sir, if you will take a seat in my carriage." 
Such an invitation, under the circumstanoefl was not to bo refused, 
and bidding my young friends a pleasant walk, I took a seat by the 
gentleman's side. How wonderfully the scenery improved, certainly 
how much my appreciation of it increased, when I folded my arms, 
and fell back upon the cushions 1 I found myself with an accomplish- 
ed member of the London bar. He knew pubUc men whom I bad met, 
and was well acquainted with all subjects of international interest,, so 
that in fifteen minutes we were comparing minds on those questions in 
which England and America are so much concerned. We stopped at 
the little village of Wasen for refreshments. I insisted on paying the 
reckoning, when he stopped me with this remark, "Sir, you are my 
gaest to-day : when I meet you in America I shall be happy to be 
yours." All my intercourse with Englishmen abroad has been similar 
to this. I have seen them in public places when those characteristics 
of which we often read, have appeared very prominent, but whenever 
I have had the opportunity of conversing with inteUigent men, I 
have found them accomplished, exceedingly aflfablej and apparently 
desirous to cultivate, rather than to repel acquaintance." • 



POPFLAE EDUCATION IN AMEEICA. 
Prom an ehiborate article in the Edinburgh Review for July, 
on " Popular Education in America," we extract the following 
paragraphs ; — 

" After this glance at particular States and cities, the reader will 
not be surprised at the results which we condense into the following 
summary. The returns embrace SUtes containing more than two- 
thirds of the inhabitants of the Union. The others have not yet 
published their returns: 

Number of children in SUtes making returns of educa- 
tional age 8,728,756 

Number of children attending public schools in same. . . 2,967,741 
Annual expenditure on public schools ditto . . . $7,086,698 

Number of students in colleges, law, and medical schools, 18,260 
Number of volumes in public libraries of the United States 8,954,875 

Number of volumes in college libraries 846,465 

Amount of public school funds beside land $17,957,653 

PopulaUon of the United SUtes, 1850 28,256,972 

Estimated population, December, 1862 26,000,000 

The zeal for education in the United SUtes has passed their borders, 
already animates Upper Canada, and is gradually penetrating the pro- 
vinces of Lower Canada and Nova Scotia. A normal school has been 
for some time in progress in Upper Canada and will soon find counte- 
nance in the other provinces. The comparative progress of these col- 
onies may be inferred from the annexed table : 

Canada, West, 1849, population 803,666 

** " " children in public schools 16 1,891 

u « " paid for salaries $830,720 

" East, •* population 768,844 

»* " " children in public schools..... 78,551 

" " " public grant $50,772 

NovaScotia, " population 800,000 

*♦ •* *♦ children in public schools 80,681 

•< << ** annual expense for same 136,286 

While the upper province of Canada readily adopts the school 
system borrowed from the improved system of Ireland, the French 
inhabitants of the lower province cling more tenaciously to their an- 
cient usages and habits. Railways, however, are fast invading the 
provinceSi and will soon bring them in contact with their more mercu- 
rial neighbors, and obliterate their prejudices. 

Our glance at education in the Transatlantic States leads us to some 



important results. We glean from it, not only the facts that more 
than 8,000,000 of pupils attend the public free schools and that large 
funds are accumulating for the purposes of education, but we deduce 
more interesting conclusions. It is obvious that the system of public 
instruction has taken firm hold of the public mind, and is eminently 
popular and progressive ; that it is pervading the entire country, and 
assuming a higher tone and character. 

There is a determination in America to unite the thinking head with 
the working hand, and to elicit all the talent of the country. The 
system of public schools drew Daniel Webster from obscurity to guide 
and enlighten his country ; and more Websters are required. The 
respect for education displays itself in the embellishment of the grounds 
of the country schools. In place of the low and comfortless school- 
room, brick structures are now reared in the large towns, seventy feet 
in length by sixty in width, and four stories high, well ventilated and 
warmed by furnaces. The books are improved, and libraries pro- 
vided. The local committees give place to able superintendents and 
boards of control. Music is added to the studies, — schools of design 
are established, — normal schools to prepare teachers are provided. 
Institutions are started to educate the deaf, dumb, blind, and idiotic : 
all these are at th« public charge. Academies and colleges follow, and 
schools for arts, law, medicine, and divinity succeed ; and to stimulate 
the whole, teachers* institutes, school journals, and agents are em- 
ployed by the State to disseminate information, and fan the public 
enthusiasm. Appeals are constantly made to the public to suffer no 
waste of talent or intellect ; to give the luxury of learning to the class 
doomed to toil, and to counteract the bad influences of the home of 
the illiterate emigrant by the attractions of the school. 

Under these incentives the taxes for schools are cheerfully paid, and 
education progresses. What are its effects ? Do we not see them in 
the quickened action of the American mind, in its more rapid adapta- 
tion of means to ends ; in the application of steam and the great water 
power of the country, as a substitute for labor ; in teaching it to move 
the spindles, the loom, the saw, drill, stone-cutter, and the planing, 
polishing, and sewing machines ; in replaciitg the living man and wo- 
man by steam carpet looms and artiiicial reapers; in teaching the 
locomotive and car to surmount steep acclivities, and wind round sharp 
carves at trifling expense ; in designing new models and new modes 
oT constructing, rigging, and steering ships upon the sea, diminishing 
the crews while doubling the speed and size of the vessel ; inventing 
new processes for spinning and bleaching; new furnaces for the steam 
engine, and new presses for the printer ? 

A few years since, the question was asked by a distinguished divine, 
"Who reads an American work?" The question now is, "Who does 
not read an American book, journal, or newspaper?*' The trained sol- 
dier can effect more than the raw recruit, and the skilled artisan more 
than the rude plough boy. Disciplined America can entrust the guid- 
ance of her mechanism and the teaching of her children to the trained 
female, and devote the strength and talent of the male to agriculture, 
navigation, construction, and invention. Temperance seems to follow 
in the train of education. Thirty years since spirits were used to ex- 
cess in many of the States. A marked change has occurred as educa- 
tion has advanced, and now in some States the sale of spirits is almost 
discontinued. The saving thus effected, more than counterbalances 
the whole cost of education. 

The effect of education on morals is well illustrated by the progress 
of Massachusetts m one branch of manufactures, that of boots and 
shoes. While in some countries the manufacturer dares not entrust 
the materials to the workmen at their houses, in this State the artisans 
arc scattered in their rural homes, the materials sent to them with en- 
tire confidence, and returned weekly ready for the market. Among 
other great branches of industry, this now amounts annually, in this 
littie State, to £6,000,000 steriing. 

In this same State, in the face of a large immigration of laborers 
from Ireland, and liberal outlay for their shelter, pauperism has been 
virtually receding. We learn from Hunt's Merchant's Magazine for 
June, 1851, that in the twelve years preceding, in that Slate, popula- 
tion had increased 40 per cent, welath 120 per cent, and the cost of 
pauperism but S8 per cent, although 2,880 foreigners were aided in 
1837, and 12,334 received assistance in 1850. "Thus, in twelve 
years," the writer remarks, " the cost of maintaining the poor, distri- 
buted per capita upon the population, has fallen from 44 cents per 
bead to 43, and the percentage on property has been actually reduced 
one-third. Native pauperism is comparatively diminished, and the 
principal drall ^n the charity of Massachusetts is the temporary aid 
given to the foreign emigrant. 

We learn by the census returns lately published, that in 1850 the 
whole number of churches and meeting-houses in the United States 
was 86,011, containing 13,849,896 seats, or room for three fifths of the 
existing population. In this growing country nearly one-fi(\h of the 
inhabitants are under the age of six ; and if we deduct those who 
from sickness, extreme youth, old age, or domestic duties, ore unable 
to worship together, this must be a very liberal provision. By the 
same returns we find the whole number of foreigners in the country 
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was 2,210,828, or less than on&'tenth the entire population ; and while 
the annual expense for paupers was but £600,000, the permanent 
foreign paupers were 18,487, and the native 86,947 only. With 
respect to crime, the ratio is still more striking. Of 27,000 crimes in 
the United States during U60, no less than 14,000 were committed by 
foreigners. In a country whose natives are educated, more than half 
the crimes are traced to illiterate foreigners, forming less than one- 
tenth of the whole population. 

It seems, then, to bo established in America, that general education 
increases the efficiency of a nation, promotes temperance, aids religion, 
and checks pauperism; while all concede that it diminishes crime. 
Why should its effects bo different in England, and why should we not 
find in education a cheap and most admirable substitute for prisons 
and penal colonics? If in America holders of property sustain edu- 
cation because they insure their own safety, and the security of their 
fortunes, by the instruction of the masses, why should not the same 
results attend education in England ? 

Again, if America with all accessions from natural growth and immi- 
gration, cannot afford to lose the mines of intellect hidden in the 
popular masses ; if she is not rich enough in intellect to suffer their 
faculties to run waste, can England, comparatively stationary in growth 
and population, afford such loss ? 

The future contests of nations will not be confined to warlike encoun- 
ters. They will be in the field of science and arts, and that nation 
will attain to the highest distinction which shall excel in the arts of 
peace. If other nations are cultivating and developing the human 
intellect, let not England be distanced in the course. She can appre- 
ciate the effective force of the skilled artisan, the disciplined soldier, 
and trained athlete. Will she not appreciate the value of disciplined 
mind, or educated labor? Do not her position, climate, and wealth, 
enable her to wield them with the most advantage. If the humble 
citizen of a village in America considers himself the foster father of 
the children of the poor, the natural guardian of those Heaven has 
intrusted to him, and under moral obligations to educate his wards, 
will the philanthropists of England exhibit less benevolence? And is 
there any country in which the natural powers of the mind offer a 
more favorable field for cultivation — in which education is likely to 
yield a more plentiful harvest — than England? We have so lately 
given a full consideration to the subject of popular education in this 
country, that we need not here dwell upon its importance : we will 
only add our conviction, that whenever the conflicting relgious views 
which now impede its extension, shall have been reconciled, no diffi- 
culties of a merely economical character will prove insuperable. 



EDUCATION INCREASES INDIVIDUAL POWER OP LABOUR 

Thought is the great human power ; education and study enable us 
to join to our own experience and reflection the experience and 
reflection of all the human race. A man remaining uncultivated and 
knowing only what he has thought, what he has observed himself, and 
opposed to him who is enriched by the thoughts and experience of 
ages, is like a p3or individual who would contend with his own weak 
arm against the combined powers of a multitude. The man also who 
by the obligation of manual labour must have condemned his faculties 
to almost constant idleness, opposed to him who by constant exercise 
has given to his mind rapidity, certainty and precision, has not the 
same means of making the most of his individual power of thought; 
whilst his adversary knows how to employ for his greatest advantage 
the treasure of thought of all those who have lived before him. — 
JSismondi, 



AID TO ATTENDANTS ON THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

1. The sum to be distributed to the pupils of each school, in any 
one term, shall not exceed $338.83, and any unexpended balance of a 
previous term. 

2. The distribution shall be confined to the second and third terms 
of the attendance of pupils, and to those who reside ten or twelve 
miles from the school. 

8. The distribution shall be made only to those pupUs who have not 
the means of defraying the expenses of a course of instruction at the 
Normal Schools, and who shall bring from the school committees of 
the town in which they reside, a certificate to that effect, and who 
shall give entire satiafaction to tho Board, of their possessing the cha- 
character, habits of application, and capacity requisite for becoming 
successful teachers. 

4. The distribution shall be made to such pupils as aforesaid, in the 
following proportions : to each pupil who lives ten, and under twenty 
miles from the school, by the nearest route, a sum, the amount of 
which shall depend upon the number among whom the whole is to be 
distributed ; to tliose who live twenty, and under thirty miles from 
the school, twice as much to each as to one of the first class ; and to 
those who live thirty miles or more from tho school, three times as 



much to each as to one of the first class ; provided that the first class 
of pupils shall not receive more than fifty cents per week, each ; those 
of the second class, not more than one dollar per week, each ; and 
those of the third class, not more than one dollar and fifty cents per 
week, each. 

6. The distribution aforesaid, shall be made by the visiting com- 
mittee of each school, after consulting the principal of such school. 

6. The first distriMition shall be made for the autumn term of the 
year, 1868. 

BOTS, REMEMBER 1 

I once visited a large public school. At recess a little fellow came 
up and spoke to the master : as he turned to go down the platform ; 
the master said, ** Thu ia a hoy that lean trust. He never failed me." 
I followed him with my eye, and looked at him when he took his seat 
after recess. He had a fine, open, manly face. I thought a pood deal 
about the master's renuttk, What a character had that little l>oy 
earned ! He had already got what would be worth more to him than 
a fortune. It would be a passport into the best store in the city, and 
what is better, into the confidence and respect of the whole commu- 
nity. 

I wonder if boys know how soon they are rated by older people. 
Every boy in the neighborhood is known, and opinions are fonued of 
him ; he has a character favorable or unfavorable. A boy of whom 
the master can say, " I can trust him ; h^nener foiled me,'^ will never 
want employment. The fidelity, promptness, and industry which he 
shows at school, are in demand every when*, and are ptized every- 
where. He who is faithful in little will also be faithful in much. 

Be sure, boys, that you earn a good reputation at school. Remem- 
ber you are just where God has placed you, and your duties are not 
so much given you by your teachers or your parents, as by God him- 
self. You must render an account of them, and you will also be 
called to render an account to Him. Be trusty — be true. 



HOW SCHOLARS ARE MADE. 

*' Costly apparatus and splendid cabinets have no magical power to 
make scholars. In all circumstances, as a man is, under God, the 
master of his own fortune, so is he the maker of his own mind. The 
Creator ha^ so constituted the human intellect, that it can only giow 
by its own action, and by its own action and free will, it will certainly 
and necessarily grow. Every man must, therefore, educate himselC 
His book and teacher are but helps ; the work is his. A man is not 
educated until he has the ability to summon in an emergency, all his 
mental powers in vigorous exercise to effect its propel object. It 
is not the man who has seen most, or read most, who can do thi% 
such a one is in danger of being borne down, like a beast of burden, 
by an overloaded maHs of other men^s thoughts. Nor is it the man 
who can boast of native vigor and capacity. — The greatest of all war- 
riors in tho siege of Troy had not the pre-eminence because nature 
had given strength and he carried the largest bow, but because self- 
discipline had taught him how to use it" 



Duke op Wellington. — The noblest fact in the history of Welling- 
ton was that put on record by Mr. Gleig, who had had the best oppor- 
tunities of ascertaining, that, wherever the Great Duke travelled in 
his latter days, his companion and his counsellor was the word of 
God, which was read by him. day by day. 

Youthful Neglect. — Sur Walter Scott in a narrative of his personal 
history gives the following caution to youth : " If it should ever fall to 
the lot of youth to peruse these pages, let such readers remember that 
it is with the deepest regret that I recollect in my manhood the 
opportunities of learning which I neglected in my youth ; that through 
every part of my literary career I have felt pinched and hampered by 
my own ignorance, and would this moment give half the reputation 
I had the good fortune to acquire if by so doing I could rest the re- 
maining part upon a sound foundation of learning and science.^' 

Favours and their OdUOATioNS. — To feel oppressed by obligation 
is only to prove that we are incapable of a proper sentiment of grati- 
tude. To receive favours from the unworthy, is simply to adroit that 
our selfishness is superior to our pride. Most men remember obliga- 
tions, but not often to be grateful for them. The proud are made etntr 
by remembrance, and the vain silent. 

llkv is bom for action ; he ought to do something. Work, at each 
step, awakens a sleeping force, and roots out error. Wlio does 
nothing, knows nothing. Rise! to work I If thy knowledge is rt^l, 
employ it ; wrestle with nature ; test the strength of thy theories ; see 
if they will support the trial ; act 1 

LnTLE Matters. — One hour lost in the morning by lying in bed will 
put back all the business of the day. One hour gained by rising 
early is worth one month in a year. One hole in the fence \\ill cost 
ten times as much as it will to ox it at once. 
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TEACHERS PROPERLY ESTIMATED. 
The King of Bavaria has lately delivered, with extraordinary em- 

Shasis, the following reply to an address of certain schoolmasters, who 
ad sent to thank him for having increased their stipends. This royal 
reply deserves, says the Augsburg Gazette, to receive universal publi- 
city : — " I thank you, gentlemen, and I rejoice if in what I have done 
you recognize that I am the friend of schoolmasters ; that I honour 
and esteem your profession ; not only do I esteem it, but I love it 
Your mission is, I acknowledge, hard and difficult ; and to fulfil it you 
have need of an angelic patience. Attend to the education of the 
people, for it is in a great measure in your hands ; disseminate every- 
where useful knowledge, for it is that which forms a moral and believ- 
mg people. Tell your brethren that I love them, and (placing his 
hand upon his heart) the King gives you his word that he will do 
everything in his power for you." 



(C)>iiratt0iial JittrUigeitre. 



SENATE OP THE UNIVERSITY OP TORONTO. 

SicaiTAJiT's Omcx, Quebec, 26th November, 1858; 

His ExoiLLDiroT the Admiitistiutob of the Govxbmmbiit has been pleased 
to make the following appointments, viz. i-^ 

The Honorable William Hume Blake, Chancellor of Upper Oanada, to be 
Chancellor of the University of Toronto. 

The Reverend John MeCaul, LL.D., President of Unlvernty College, to 
be Yice-Chancellor of the University of Toronto. 

The Honorable William Henry Draper, one of the Justices of her M^es- 
ty's Court of Queen's Bench foa Upper Canada. 

The Honorable Adam Pergasson, Kember of the Legislative Oonnoi]. 

Joseph Curran Morrison, Esquire, M.P.P., Solicitor General for Upper 



John Langton, Esquire, M.P.P., M.A., Trinity CoIWge, Cambridge. 

David Christie* Esq., M.P.P. 

William £. Logan, Esquire, P.R.S., Pellow of the Geological Societies of 
London and Pranoe. 

Prederick W. Cumberland, Esquire, OLril Engineer, Yice President of 
the Canadian Institute. 

James J. Hayes, Esquire, M.D. 

The Reverend John Taylor, M.D. 

The Reverend Adam LUlle. 

The President of the Medical Board in Upper Canada-— for the tune being. 

The Treasurer of the Law Society hi Upper Canada— for the time being. 

The Chief Superintendent of Schools in Upper Canada— for the time 
being. 

The Principal of Queen's College, Kingston— for the time bemg, 

The Principal of Victoria College, Cobourg — for the time bemg, 

The Provost of Trinity College, Toronto— for the time being, 

The President of Regiopolis College, Kingston— for the tine being. 

The President, or Senior Professor, Knox^s College, Toronto— for the 
time being, 

The Principal of Upper Canada College— for the time being. 

The Superior of the College at Bytown — for the time being, and 

The President of the School of Medicine at Toronto— for the time being, 
to be Members of the Senate of the University of Toronto, under the Act 
16 Victoria, chapter 89. 

GOVERNMENT INSPECTION OF SCnOOLS IN SCOTLAND. 

From the Minutes of the Committee of Council on Education, 
1852-^, we extract the following results of the labours of Dr. Wood- 
ford and Dr. Cumming,and the assistant Inspectors. 

Dr. Woodford's Report for Schools connected with the Established 
Church: — 
No. of schools inspected between 1st Nov., 1861, and Slst 

Oct, 1S52 226 

Amount of accomodation in square feet, 180,588 

Average No. of children in attendance, . • , • , 23,710 

No. of chUdren present at examination, 20,'81 9 

No. of certificated Teachers, ' 86 

No, of pupil Teachers, 866 

Income of 188 of the schools : — 

Endowment, £4,821 lOJ 

Voluntary contributions, 1,866 18 4\ 

Schoolpence, 860 16 li 

Other sources, 8,129 1 8^ 

£22,167 11 9 



Expenditure : — 

Salaries, £16,978 14 ej 

Books and apparatus, 459 1 8 6 

Miscellaneous, 5,167 17 9^ 

£22,606 6 8^ 

Dr. Oumming's Report of Schools not of the Established Church. 
No. of schools inspected between Nov. 1, 1851, and Oct 

81,1862, 208 

Amoeut of Accommodation in square feet, 201 838 

Average No. of children in attendance, 25*312 

No. of children present at examination, 22*727 

No. of certificated Teachers, *223 

No. of pupil Teachers, [ 884 

Annual income of 206 of the schools : — 

Endowments, £299 17 6 

Volun(ary contributions, 8,311 1 10^ 

Schoolpence, 12,606 8 104 

Other sources, 5,800 13 11 



£21,216 17 Ij 



[In Report, £21,606 17 If] 

Expenditure : — """ 

Salaries, £17,599 18 04 

Books and apparatus, 294 15 7 

Miscellaneous, 8,14 6 11 8 

£21 ,041 5 8t 

The general expenditure of the Committee for 1852 

nmountsto. £1,056,289 6 11 

Of which to Scotland- 
Established Church, 10,407 7 8 

Free Church, etc.. ii,641 16 llj 

Episcopal Church, 49 



£24,098 4 2i 



, NATIONAL EDUCATION IN SCOTLAND. 

Several meetings of the Edinburgh Committee of the National 
Association have taken place of late, and a final preliminary meeting 
was held on the 24th ultimo, in No. 6, York Place. There were pre- 
sent, professor Fleming, 0r. Begg, Dr. Johnston, Limekiln^ professor 
MMchael, Dr. G. Lees, Dr. Gloag, I*. Bell, Mr. Adam Black, Mr. 
Burton, Mr. W. Duncan, Mr. James Richardson, Mr. Sibbald, etc., etc 
Mr. Black was called to the chair. The draft Resolutions prepared at 
previous meetings, attended by, besides many of the above gentlemen 
Drs. Guthrie, Harper, Alexander, and Schmjtz, were gone over and 
finally adjusted, and a deputation, consisting of Mr. Black, Dr. Guthrie, 
Dr. Harper, and Dr. Begg, was appointed to proceed to Glasgow to 
submit them to the Glasgow section, and to report for final adoption 
at another committee meeting. It is also proposed to hold a great 
meeting in the end of November, formally to submit the resolutions 
to the community. To this great meeting members of both Houses of 
Parliament connected with Scotland will be invited. We believe the 
resolutions as adopted, affirm,— -1. That measures should be taken to 
obtain such a general system as to embrace every child in the king- 
dom. 2. That a system which is sectarian, or which operates by 
public grants, can be neither acceptable nor efficient; and not only 
should the system be national, but the teachers should be eligible, 
without regard to sect or party. 8. That the present educational ma- 
chinery is defective, and the status and remuneration of the teacher 
inadequate. 4. That an additional assessment must be provided to 
carry out the plan, the management and control of which should be 
vested in committees elected by heritors, ratepayers and parents, 
having children at the schools And 6. That Scotland is ripe for 
this measure, and that the Government, by introducing such a com- 
prehensive bill, would secure the support of the Association and of 
the country, and confer an inestiamble boon upon the ntktiojuScottUh 
Press, 

Quekn's College, Core.— -Dr. W. J. C. Thomson, late Lecturer on 
BoUnjr in Marischal College, Aberdeen, has been appointed Professor 
of Natural History in the above College. The Rev. Mr. Hincks, the 
previous incumbent, has accepted a chair in University College, Toronto^ 
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Schools axoko tax Kcstosxans. — There are about dxty or seventy vU- 
age fichools among this interesting people, there having been a larger in- 
crease in their number the past year than in any year previoos. They are 
also constantly becoming more efficient and qsefol, as yoang men and 
w<Mnen go ont from the seminaries better qualified for their work as teach- 
ers. Every year the seminaries are brought under a closer discipline, and 
aim at a higher standard of scholarship. 



|ttem9 Mi SdtfiW^c ^iitellt||eii(e. 

A LiTiRAKT Pension of £100 a year has recently been conferred upon 
Sir F. B. Head, formerly Lieutenant-Governor of Upper Canada, in conside- 

raiion of his having written many popular works. ^A similar pension has 

been conferred upon Mrs. Moir, widow of the lamented " Delta,'^ of Black- 
wood** Magazine ; and one of £80 per annum upon the Rev. Wm. Hkskey, 
who has written several valuable papers upon Agriculture, under the nom 
d0 plume of " Martin Doyle."-^— An Observatory is about to be built at 

Utrecht. The King of Holland laid the first stone hist month. Wm. 

Brown, Esq., M.F. for South Lancashire, England, has placed at the dispo- 
sal of the Town Council of Liverpool the munificent sum of £6,000 for the 

erection of a free library. It has been determined to erect a statue of 

the Ute Lord Belfast, to be placed in a suitable locality in that town, in 
order to perpetuate the memory of a nobleman who refiected honour upon 
his order, and who had made hidself endeared to the people by the excel- 
lence of his life, and the earnestness which ho manifested in the cause of 
education. 

Statistics or Jou&nalibx. — The followmg account is given of the num- 
ber of Newspapers in different parts of the world : — Austria, 10 ; Africa, 
14; Spain, 24; Portugal, 20 ; Asia, 80; Belgium, 65; Denmark, 86; Rus- 
sia and Poland, 90 ; Prussia, 800 ; other Germanic States, 820 ; Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, 600 ; United States, 1,800. 

Am Acre. — ^Many people are desirous of knowing its exact sixe. It is 
comprised within the distance of 220 feet length and 190 feet width. A 
■qaare acre is a fraction less than 209 feet each way, being less than one 
inch too much on either side. 

A Journal of the Albert Kaiional Agrietdtu/ral Draining EBtabU^kment 
at Qlasnevm, near Dublin, has been establlshod with the view of bringing 
prominently before the public, ^e details of the system of management 
pursued at Glasnevin ; of afTording an accurate account of the progress of 
industrial knowledge, as obtained from the published reports of agricultural 
meetings and exhibitions ; of the publication of select essays on various 
agricultural and horticultural subjects ; and of receiviog and answering all 
agricultural queries of a useful and practical nature, &c. 

Comparative Speed. — ^The velocity of a ship is from eight to twelve 
miles an hourT~of a race horse from twenty to thirty miles— of a bird, from 
fifty to sixty miles — of the clouds, in a violent hurricane, from 80 to 100 
miles— of sound, 823 miles — of a cannon ball, asfound by experiment, from 
600 to 1000 miles (the common estimate is much too low) — of the earth, 
round the sun, 68,000 miles (more than ahundred times swifter than a cannon 
ball — of Mercury, 105,000 miles— of light, about 800,000,000 miles — pass- 
ing from the sun to the earth, 95,000,000 miles, in about eight minutes, or 
about a million times faster than a cannon ball. 



EXAMINATION OF COMMON SCHOOL 
TEACHERS. 

THE Board of Public 1 nstruction for the United Counties of York, Ontario 
and Peel, hereby gives notice, that an Examination of Candidates to 
fill the offices of COMMON SCHOOL TEACHERS, wiU Uke place on 
W£Dy£SI)A y, the 2Ut of December, at 9, A. M.^ at the following named 
places :— 

At the New Court House, Citt or Toronto. Examining Committee : 
Revds. J. Jennmgs, H. J. Grasset, J. Barclay, and J. Roaf; Dr. Hayes, B. 
Catbcart, and J. B. Boyle, Esquires. 

At Dupfin's Crerk. Examining Committee: The Rev. R. H. Thornton, 
Dr. Foote ; W. B. Warren, and E. Aniiis, Esquires. 

At Brampton, Chlnguacousy. Examining Committee : Revds. J. Pringle, 
R. H. Odler, R. McGeorge ; and T. Studdert, Esq., and Dr. Crombie. 

At Newmarkkt. Examining Committee : Rev T. Baker ; Joseph 
Uartman, T. Nixon, and R. H. Smith, Esquires. 

At Richmond Hill. Examining Committee: Revds. J. Boyd, T. Wi^^ht- 
nian, Dr. Langstoff, A. Wright, G, V, Dickson, and T. C. Pl-osser, 
Enquires. 



«*4, All Teachers presentiog themselves for Examination, will be required 
to select the particular Class in which they propose to pass, and previous to 
being admitted for examination, must ftirnlsh to the examining Committee 
satisfactory proof of good moral character, such proof to con^t of the Cer- 
tificate of the Clergymen whose ministrations the Candidate has attended, 
and in eases where the party has taught a Common School, the Certificate 
of the Trustees of the School Section. Bach Candidate is requved to attend 
the examination in bis own School Circuit. 

First Class Teachers not required to be re-examined. 

77u Board will meet at the Court House, on Tuesday, the 27th day of 
December, at noon, for the purpose of receiving the Reports of the several 
examining Committees, licensing Teachers and for other business. 

JOHN JENNINGS, 

Chairman, 
City of Toronto, ) 
November 17, 1853. ) 



WANTED a SCHOOL, on or about the 20th of January, by a Single Man, 
who holds a SECOND CLASS CERTIFICATE of Qualification from 
the Board of Public Instruction, In the United Counties of Tork, Ontario, 
and Peel ; has attended the Provincial Normal School during one session ; 
has had some experience in the improved methods of teaching. Apply by 
letter (post-paid) to S. M., Torkville P. 0., Tork Township, stating salary. 

» » 

WANTED a situation in a good School, about the beginning of January 
next, by a Married Man, of several years experience in teaching. — 
has been in the Normal School, Toronto, for nine months — holds a FIRST 
CLASS CERTIFICATE for the County of Carleton, &e. Reference kindly 
permitted to the Rev. Mr. Lochead, Superintendent of Schools, 0«goode, 
Address (stating salary) D. Robertson, Osgoode Post Office. 



WANTED, a TEACHER for School * Section No. 2, Township of 
ETOBICOEE. Salary £70 per year; First or Second Class Certi* 
fioate. None need apply without proper certificates of capacity and moral 
character. The School to be vacant in the fore part of January ; the School 
has been free these three years. Application to be made to the Trustees, 
Joseph Ward, Peter Shaver, or George Jeffrey. 
Etobicoke, dth December, 1863. 



MAP8 0FCANADA|GLOBE8,A APPARATUS 

EOR SALE at the Depotitoiy in connection with the Education Office, 
Toronto:— • 

Mc^9 — Oanvatf Sellers and Vamisked. 

£ 8. d. 

1. Bouchette*s Map of British North Ameiica with latest 

County divisions, statistics, &c. 7 ft. 6 in., by 4 ft. 8 in. . . . 2 10 

2. Thayer, Bridgman and Fanning^s Map of Canada, New 
Brunswick, and Nova ScoUa, with Utest County divisions, 
8ft.by2ft.6in 7 6 

8. Outline Map of British America, with names of Counties, 

2 ft. 4 in. by IfL 10 in 6 

4. Smith's Map of Upper Canada, with names of Counties, 
Cities, Towns, Villages, &c., (engraved on copper,) 2 ft. 
bylft.6.in 6 

Globes. 

1. Comeirs 9 inch Globes, with Stand, each 2 10 

2. Do. 5 do. do. do. do 17 « 

8. Holbrook's 5 inch do. do. do 6 » 

4. Copley's 16 inch do.,perpair, 10 O 

^Apparatus and Cabinets, 

1. Holbrook's Box of Apparatus, with Improvements 6 10 

2. Do. do. Geological Spedmens, 80 10 

8. Varty's do. do. 96 (large) 2 13 » 

4. Do. do. do. 144 (small) 2 16 O 

6. Do. Cabhiet of Natural Objecte * 2 ^ 

6. Do. do Showing the Natural History of the Silkworm. 7 6 

7. Do. do da do, do Bee 7 6 

8. Do. do do. do. do Wasp... 7 6 



ADVERTISEMENTS mserted in the Journal of Education for one half, 
penny per word, which may be remitted in postage stamper or ot/icnoiae, 

TERMS : For a single copy of the Journal of Education, 68. per annum ; 
back vols, neatly stitched, suppUed on the same terms. All subscnpUoiis to 
commence with the January number, and payment in advance must m aU 
cases accompany the order. Smgle numbers, 7id. each. 

^r All communications to be addressed to Mr. J. Gkokob Hodgins. 

Education Office, ToroiUo* 

Toronto: Prmtcd by Lovbll&Gib80H, Comer of Tonge ondMelindfi Strccfs. 
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